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SHADE  TREE  PLANTING  ASSOCIATION. 


AS  an  excellent  means  of  securing  the  planting  of  shade  trees,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  '*  Shade  Tree  Planting  Association  "  be  organized  in 
each  school  district  in  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  planting 
of  trees  along  the  vacant  roadsides  in  the  district.  If  the  grown  people 
of  the  district  do  not  move  promptly  in  this  matter,  let  the  association  be 
formed  by  the  school  children  of  the  district,  both  girls  and  boys.  They, 
of  course,  will  commence  the  work  by  planting  trees  around  their  school- 
houses  and  their  homes.  All  the  boys,  both  great  and  small,  could  take 
part  in  digging  the  holes  and  planting  the  trees,  and  the  girls  also  can  aid 
in  the  beautiful  work.  The  association  might  then  have  a  celebration,  to 
which  any  person  residing  in  the  district  may  be  made  welcome.  Next  it 
will  be  in  order^  if  there  be  a  church  or  a  public  square  in  the  district 
whose  grounds  are  barren  of  trees  (as  such  are  apt  to  be),  for  the  associa- 
tion to  get  up  another  **  bee ''  for  their  adornment.  And  when  the  school 
grounds  and  the  church  yard  have  been  thus  beautified,  the  association 
might  send  its  committees  canvassing  from  house  to  house  through  the 
district,  until  each  land  owner  shall  have  given  a  positive  promise  that 
he  will  set  out  some  trees  at  the  next  tree-planting  season,  and  gradually 
many  farm  fronts  will  be  supplied  with  shade  trees. 

PLANT    FRUIT   TREES   AND    NUT-BEARING    TREES. 

In  many  European  countries  it  has  been  the  custom  for  centuries  to 
plant  a  choice  nut  tree  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  often 
this  is  repeated  on  each  succeeding  birthday.  The  results  of  such  a  prac- 
tice are  partly  seen  in  the  millions  of  bushels  of  these  nuts  produced  in 
those  countries  for  home  use  and  export.  This  country  alone  imports 
annually  over  twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  these  foreign-grown  nuts. 
With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  may  well  ask,  Why  should  our 
roadsides  be  encumbered  and  shaded  with  trees  yielding  nothing  in  the 
way  of  food  for  either  man  or  beast,  when  it  would  be  just  as  feasible  to 
plant  choice  nut  trees,  which  would  soon  give  their  owners  a  crop  that 
could  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  any  city  or  village,  besides  making  the 
highways  "  pleasant  ways,"  and  especially  for  the  small  boy  and  his  sister, 
who  are  always  blessed  with  a  good  appetite,  on  their  way  home  from 
school.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  least  one  choice  nut-tree  be  planted 
on  next  Arbor  Day  in  the  school  grounds  of  every  district  in  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  of  people  generally,  that  these,  if  properly  guarded  and  cared  for,  will 
remain  living  and  fruitful  memorials  of  their  kindness  and  forethought  for 
many  decades,  and  perhaps  for  many  centuries.  Fruit  trees  along  the 
highways  in  Belgium  made  a  return  of  two  million  of  dollars  ($2,000,000) 
for  the  year  1 898. — Illinois  Arboi'  Day  Pamphlet. 
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DO  we  want  infallibility  ?  The  man  who 
mottrns  because  infallibility  cannot 
be  had  In  a  church,  or  a  gnide,  or  a  set 
of  standards,  does  not  know  when  he  is 
well  off.  How  could  God  develop  our 
minds,  our  power  of  moral  judgment,  if 
there  were  no  "spirit  to  be  tned,"  no 
necessity  for  discrimination,  no  discipline 
of  search  and  challenge  end  choice?  To 
give  the  right  answer  of  the  problem  to 
a  boy  is  to  put  him  on  the  side  of  infalli- 
bility so  far  as  that  answer  is  concerned, 
bnt  it  is  to  do  him  a  wrong  touching  his 
real  education.  The  blessing  of  life's 
schooling  is  not  in  knowing  the  right  an- 
swer in  advance,  but  iu  developing  power 
through  struggle. — M.  D.  ffaicack. 

PsoBABLY  more  arrant  nonsense  can  be 
talked  by  a  body  of  "educators"  in  a 
given  time  than  by  any  other  body  of 
adults  in  the  world.  At  the  late  session 
in  Chicago  mothers  were  told  that  to 
give  the  reason  for  a  commend  to  a  child 
would  "impair  the  authority  of  the  par- 
ent." And  no  spirit,  God  be  thanked, 
will  resent  unreasonable  and  indefensible 
authority  more  quickly  than  a  child.  A 
parent  has  no  more  right  to  play  the 
tyrant  than  has  the  Czar  or  the  Sultan. 
Then  too  we  are  informed  that  "  there 
should  be  no  reading,  writing  or  arith- 
metic before  a  child  Is  nine."  In  spite 
of  all  which  the  best  part  of  a  child's  ed- 
ucation is  accomplished  before  it  is  nine, 
«r  it  is  never  accomplished;  and  that  may 
be  done  while  permitting  the  child  un- 
usual freedom  of  recreations.  The 
speaker  must  have  been  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain how  much    nonsense   bis    hearers 


could  swallow  when  he  Insisted  that  be> 
fore  the  child  is  nine  years  old  it  should 
devote  its  time  "  to  nature  study  "  rather 
than  to  reading.  Just  what  a  child  could 
learn  of  "  the  toad,  the  rabbit,  the  rat  and 
the  bedbug"  without  reading  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination.  But  honestly 
and  seriously,  if  our  educators  cannot  do 
better  Uian  this  at  their  Associations,  let 
them  get  together  annually  and  have  read- 
ings from  Mother  Goose. — Interior. 

A  PLAN  culled  from  an  educational 
journal  may  be  passed  along  to  my  feUow 
teachers  with  my  good  will.  I  found 
that  my  habit  of  questioning  each  pupil 
on  the  para^aph  he  had  learned  in  his 
history  lesson  palled  after  a  time.  Chil- 
dren weary  of  the  same  methods,  so  when 
I  read  this  device  I  was  delighted.  After 
a  lesson  has  been  learned  and  the  class 
has  come  up  for  recitation  I  call  upon  one 
pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  a  page  or  a 
section.  Wben  he  has  finished  I  dis- 
tribute cards  on  which  each  pupil  will 
write  a  number  of  questions  bearing  upon 
that  chapter  or  section.  I  limit  the  ques- 
tions to  five  or  six.  Several  pupils  then 
read  their  questions  in  turn  and  call  upon 
volunteers  for  answers,  or  call  upon  other 

i>upi]s.  The  method  serves  as  an  excel- 
ent  review  and  it  also  shows  me  what 
pupils  know  their  lessons  best.  It  is  a 
wholesome  stimulus. — School  Journal. 

Watch  a  boy  at  work  upon  a  puzzle, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  he  finds 
genuine  delight  in  thinking  that  which 
is  difficult.  The  most  popular  teachers 
are  not  those  who  smooth  away  every 
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difficulty  in  the  pathway  of  the  student, 
but  those  who  stimulate  his  thinking, 
and  help  him  to  a  sense  of  mastery  over 
intellectual  difficulties.  A  boy  who  was 
pronounced  incorrigible,  and  who  had 
been  transferred  from  school  to  school 
because  he  could  not  get  along  with  his 
teachers,  at  last  met  a  teacher  who  dis- 
covered that  he  could  take  apart  and  put 
together  watches  and  clocks.  She  al- 
lowed him  to  fix  her  clock  and  thus  won 
his  heart.  She  asked  him  to  explain  to 
the  school  the  mechanism  of  instruments 
for  keeping  time.  His  interest  in  the 
clocks  she  connected  with  the  numbers 
twelve  and  sixty,  then  with  the  time- 
table, with  denominate  numbers,  and 
finally  with  the  whole  subject  of  arithme- 
tic. Interest  in  the  exercises  of  the 
school  converted  the  incorrigible  boy  into 
an  obedient  and  studious  pupil. — N.  C, 
Schaeffen 

I  WANI"  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore. Give  much  time  to  spelling,  but 
spend  it  wisely.  Do  not  drill  on  words 
that  are  seldom  or  never  missed.  The 
column  in  the  old  spelling-book,  begin- 
ning *' Baker,  lady,  etc.,"  can  be  passed 
over  lightly.  But  select  words  that  are 
commonly  missed  and  drill  on  them  till 
they  are  surely  mastered.  A  pupil  will 
rarely  or  never  miss  the  word  lady,  but, 
how  is  it  with  the  same  word  in  the 
plural,  or  in  the  possessive  case,  or  in  the 
plural  possessive?  These  grammatical 
changes  in  the  spelling  of  words  need 
much  more  attention  than  they  commonly 
receive.  Observe  in  your  reading — of 
newspapers,  for  instance — what  words  are 
commonly  missed.  Keep  a  list  of  them 
on  the  board.  Drill  on  those  words  till 
accuracy  is  secured.  You  will  find  such 
spellings  as  ''supercede,''  "exhorbi- 
tant,"  and  many  others,  very  common. 
In  a  single  copy  of  a  carefully  printed 
newspaper,  I  found  to-day  the  word  con- 
sensus used  three  or  four  times,  and 
spelled  ''concensus "  each  time.  In  the 
same  way,  make  a  list  of  words  frequently 
misused,  and  drill  on  sentences,  using 
them  correctly.  Use  a  good  spelling-book. 

Passing  quickly  through  the  aisles, 
crayon  in  hand,  place  a  number  on  each 
slate,  not  going  beyond  sixty.  A  boy  or 
girl  is  then  called  to  the  platform,  hold- 
ing the  slate  so  that  all  can  see  the  num- 
ber. The  children  rise  in  turn,  holding 
up  their  slates,  and,  telling  what  their 


numbers  are,  ask  the  pupil  on  the  plat- 
form a  question.  When  he  fails  to  answer 
correctly  he  goes  to  his  seat,  and  the  one 
who  asked  the  question  answers  it  and 
takes  his  place.  The  following  are  some 
questions  that  may  be  asked:  "  My  num- 
ber is  thirty-seven;  how  many  more  is 
yours  than  mine  ? ' '  "  My  number  is  ten ; 
if  cents,  how  many  ten-cent  tops  could 
you  buy,  and  how  much  over  ?  "  "  My 
number  is  twenty-seven;  add  mine  to 
yours."  "How  many  nickels  in  your 
number?''  '*  If  my  number  be  taken 
from  your  number  what  will  be  left  ?  ' ' 
"Your  number  is  how  many  times  my 
number?  ''  etc.  This  calls  for  close  atten- 
tion and  rapid  thinking. — School  Journal, 

What  of  the  boy  ?  This  of  the  boy  : 
He  is  the  hope  of  the  race.  If  we  lose 
the  boy,  we  lose  all  the  hopes  we  have 
for  the  future  greatness  of  our  beloved 
land.  Every  patriotic  man  and  every 
patriotic  woman  must  be  interested  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  so  soon  to  take  their  places  in  the  great 
contest  which  is  to  settle  the  problems  of 
the  ages.  The  boy  with  the  cigarette 
habit  is  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  He 
may  be  saved,  but  not  with  the  cigarette 
in  his  mouth  to  deaden  his  best  purposes 
and  weaken  both  brain  and  heart. — CoL 
J.  Merriam,  Pres,  Anti-Cigarette  League, 

Do  not  be  ashamed  to  love  the  flag  or 
confess  your  love  of  it.  Make  much  of 
it;  tell  its  history;  sing  of  it.  It  now 
floats  over  our  schools,  and  it  ought  to 
hang  from  the  windows  of  all  our  homes 
on  all  public  days.  Every  man  should 
uncover  when  the  flag  is  borne  in  parade, 
and  every  one  should  rise  when  a  national 
air  is  given  at  a  concert  or  public  meet- 
ing.— Benjamin  Harrison, 

"  If  I  were  to  give  you  an  orange," 
said  Judge  Poote,  of  Topeka,  "  I  would 
simply  say,  '  I  give  you  the  orange,'  but 
should  the  transaction  be  intrusted  to  a 
lawyer  to  put  into  writing  he  would 
adopt  this  form:  '  I  hereby  give,  grant 
and  convey  to  you  all  my  interest,  right, 
title  and  advantage  of  and  in  said  orange, 
together  with  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp 
and  pits;  and  all  rights  and  advantage 
therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  suck  or 
otherwise  eat  the  same,  or  give  away 
with  or  without  the  rind,  skin,  juice, 
pulp  or  pits;  anything  hereinbefore  or  in 
any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instruments  of 
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any  natnre  or  kind  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.'  " 
— Boston  Transcript, 

Hbrb  are  some  questions  for  high 
school  students  of  English  literature  to 
answer:  What  did  William  Tell  ?  Whom 
did  David  S  wing  ?  What  did  Jane  Cook  ? 
What  made  Rider  Haggard  ?  What  did 
Charles  Reade?  When  did  Julius  Caesar? 
Whom  did  Leigh  Hunt  ?  What  did  John 
Steal?  Why  did  John  Kilpatrick ?  How 
long  was  Jane  Short?  When  did  J.  I. 
Painter  ?  What  did  Harriet  Martineau  ? 
What  did  Mary  M.  Teller?  Why  was 
Lawrence  Sterne  ?  Of  what  did  Chas.  D. 
Warner?  Where  did  Jno,  Strange 
Winter?  Whose  ears  did  Franklin 
Pierce?  What  made  Lady  Jane  Grey? 
Whose  fire  did  James  K.  Polk  ?  Whom 
did  Blisha  Kent  Kane?  What  was 
Charles  F.  Worth?  What  did  Richard 
March  Hoe?  Where  did  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  ?  What  did  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  ? 
In  what  water  did  Hamilton  Fish? 
Why  did  Henry  Guy  Carlton?  What 
made  Hawley  Smart  7  What  did  Caroline 
Hazzard  ?  **  Merry  fun  quickens  wit." 

"  But  the  kindergarten  costs  money," 
I  think  I  hear  some  one  say;  **  we  can- 
not afford  it."  But  we  can  afford  it,  and 
aU  other  educational  facilities  necessary 
for  the  full  education  of  our  people.  Can- 
not a  brave  and  noble  people,  industrious 
and  economical,  make  from  tiie  right  use 
of  the  fertile  fields,  broad  forests,  rich 
mines,  and  the  hundreds  of  singing  water- 
falls of  this  vast  empire,  won  for  us  by 
our  fathers,  the  few  millions  necessary  to 
fit  our  children  for  all  that  is  best  in  life  ? 
We  must  do  it;  it  is  our  first  duty  to  our 
children,  for  whom  alone  we  live,  and  in 
and  through  whom  we  must  live  after  we 
are  dead.  The  wealth  we  have  is  theirs 
— beyond  that  which  we  must  consume 
in  the  needs  of  our  daily  life.  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  leave  it  to  them;  we  are 
only  their  stewards  and  guardians.  Shall 
we  invest  their  money  for  them  in  bonds 
or  brains? — in  lands  or  life?  Shall  we 
leave  them  money,  or  skill  to  produce 
money  and  more  than  money  ? — Claxton, 

The  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  school  grounds,  and 
the  interior  and  exterior  ^  the  school- 
house.  The  yard  can  be  kept  clean,  the 
fence  repaired,  the  window  shutters  kept 
in  place  and  the  walls  and  blackbo  irds 


neatly  and  tasteftilly  decorated,  if  the 
teacher  wills  it  so,  and  he  should  will  it  so. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  must  put 
into  our  work  if  we  would  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  is  ourself.  Money,  educa- 
tion, time,  talents — none  of  these  can 
balance  the  dragging  weight  of  a  hsdf- 
hearted  interest. — Ed,  Independent, 
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THE  old  idea  of  the  public  library  was 
that  it  was  the  jail  of  the  books.  The 
librarian  was  the  jailer,  and  his  chief 
office  was  to  keep  the  books  well  locked 
up  from  the  public,  so  that  they  should 
remain  fresh,  clean  and  uninjured.  They 
were  railed  off,  jealously  guarded,  and 
grudgingly  doled  out  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  called  back  after  a 
short  interval  to  be  restored  to  their 
places  behind  the  bars.  But  all  this  is 
now  done  away,  and  the  public  are  given 
free  access  to  the  books.  The  best 
librarian  is  the  one  who  knows  best  how 
to  bring  the  books  and  the  public  into 
the  closest  and  most  vital  relation  to  each 
other.  The  books  and  the  libraries  are 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  libraries. 
This  is  a  healthful  and  needed  reform. 
It  is  founded  on  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  the  old  conception  has  passed 
away  forever. 

We  mention  the  matter  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  similar  change  that  is  coming 
slowly  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people, 
but  surely  coming,  that  the  school  house 
is  for  the  education  of  the  community, 
and  the  more  freely  and  fully  it  is  used,' 
under  proper  supervision,  for  strictly 
educational  purposes,  the  better  does  it 
fulfill  its  mission.  Many  towns  and  cities 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  build- 
ing splendid  school  houses,  which  are  an 
ornament  to  the  town  and  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  citizens.  The  main  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  been  erected  is, 
of  course,  to  serve  as  meeting-places  for 
the  pupils  and  their  teachers  in  the  daily 
work  of  instruction.  But  often  the  in- 
direct and  more  or  less  unpurposed  in- 
fluences of  a  given  movement  become  of 
great  tributary  value.  A  school  house 
that  becomes  in  a  large  sense  the  centre 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  community 
is  fulfilling  in  the  truest  way  the  concept 
underlying  its  construction.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  when,  as  recently 
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{happened  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  five 
mblic  schools  were  thrown  open  for  read- 
ng  rooms,  gymnasia  and  meeting-places 
for  school  dubs  at  night.  In  the  specific 
instance  referred  to,  the  school  board  is 
the  directing  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  dubs. 

It  is  believed  that  this  new  venture 
will  prove  highly  educational,  morally, 
physically  and  intellectually.  In  many 
smaller  towns  school  associations  are 
being  formed  with  the  schoolhouse  as  a 
meeting  place.  One  such  association  has 
planned  and  successfully  carried  out  a 
season's  series  of  public  concerts  through 
their  music  committee,  a  very  interesting 
and  highly  educational  "loan  exhibi- 
tion "  of  paintings  by  the  art  committee, 
besides  arranging  a  number  of  gatherings 
which  have  been  addressed  by  able  edu- 
cators on  topics  of  educational  interest. 
We  believe  that  the  more  such  move- 
ments can  be  fostered  and  centered  in  the 
school  houses  the  more  intdligent  will  the 
public  become,  and  the  better  the  public 
school  fiulfill  its  mission. — Education, 


RUSKIN  ON  EDUCATION. 


TAKE  most  pains  with  the  best  ma- 
terial. Many  consdentious  masters 
'will  plead  for  the  exactly  contrary  in- 
iquity, and  say  you  should  take  the  most 
pains  with  the  dullest  boys.  But  this  is 
not  so  (only  you  must  be  very  careful 
that  you  know  which  are  the  dull  boys; 
for  the  cleverest  often  look  very  like 
them).  Never  waste  pains  on  bad 
ground;  let  it  remain  rough,  though 
properly  looked  after  and  cared  for:  it 
will  be  of  best  service  so;  but  spare  no 
labor  on  the  good  or  what  has  in  it 
capacity  of  good. 

We  must  accept  contentedly  infinite 
difference  in  the  original  nature  and 
capacity,  even  at  their  purest.  It  is  the 
first  condition  of  right  education  to  make 
this  manifest  to  all  persons — most  of  all 
to  the  persons  chieny  concerned.  That 
other  men  should  know  their  measure, 
is,  indeed,  desirable;  but  that  they  should 
know  it  themselves,  is  wholly  necessary. 

Ruskin  asks  if  this  knowledge  of  self 
is  to  be  got  by  competitive  examination. 
''Sternly,  no!  but  under  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  all  violent  and  strained  effort — 
most  of  all  envious  or  anxious  effort— in 
every  exerdse  of  body  and  mind;  and  by 
enforcing  on  every  scholar's  heart,  from 


the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  his  instruct 
tion,  the  irrevocable  ordinance  that  his 
mental  rank  among  men  is  fixed  from 
the  hour  he  was  born — that  by  no  tem- 
porary or  violent  effort  can  he  train, 
though  he  may  seriously  injure  the  fac- 
ulties he  has;  that  by  no  manner  of 
effort  can  he  increase  them;  and  that  his 
best  happiness  is  to  consist  in  the  ad- 
miration of  powers  by  him  for  ever  unat- 
tainable, and  of  arts,  and  deeds,  by  him 
for  ever  inimitable,*' 

In  "  Time  and  Tide  "  Ruskin  indicates 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  elements  of 
general  state  education.  He  first  em- 
phasizes that  the  body  must  be  made  as 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  its  youth  as  it 
can  be.  Therefore,  first  teach  the  laws 
of  health  and  exercise  enjoined  by  them. 
"To  this  end,  schools  must  be  in  fresh 
country,  and  amidst  fresh  air,  and  have 
great  extents  of  land  attached  to  them  in 
permanent  estate.  Riding,  running,  all 
the  honest,  personal  exercises  of  offence 
and  defence,  and  music,  should  be  the 
primal  heads  of  this  bodily  education." 

Next  to  these  bodily  accomplishments, 
the  two  great  mental  graces  should  be 
taught.  Reverence  and  Compassion:  not 
that  these  are  in  a  literal  sense  to  be 
"taught,"  for  they  are  innate  in  every 
wdl-born  human  creature,  but  they  have 
to  be  developed  exactly  as  the  strength 
of  the  body  must  be,  by  deliberate  and 
constant  exercise.  ...  To  teach  rever- 
ence rightly  is  to  attach  it  to  the  right 
persons  and  things;  first,  by  setting  over 
every  youth  masters  whom  they  cannot 
but  love  and  respect;  next,  by  gathering 
for  them,  out  of  past  history,  whatever 
has  been  most  worthy  in  human  deeds 
and  human  passion,  and  leading  them 
continually  to  dwell  upon  such  instances, 
making  this  the  prindpal  element  of 
emotional  exdtement  to  them;  and, 
lastly,  by  letting  them  justly  feel,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  smallness  of  their  own 
powers  and  knowledge,  as  compared  with 
the  attainments  of  others. 

Compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 
taught  chiefly  by  making  it  a  point  of 
honor,  collaterally  with  courage,  and  in 
the  same  rank  (as  indeed  the  complement 
and  evidence  o!  courage),  so  that,  in  the 
code  of  unwritten  school  law,  it  shall  be 
held  as  shameful  to  have  done  a  cruel 
thing  as  a  cowardly  one.  All  infliction 
of  pain  on  weaker  creatures  is  to  be 
stigmatized  as  unmanly  crime;  and  every 
possible  opportunity  taken  to  exercise 
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youth  in  offices  of  some  practical  help, 
and  to  acqnaint  them  with  the  realities  of 
the  distress  which,  in  the  joyfnlness  of 
entering  into  life,  it  is  so  difficult  for 
those  who  have  not  seen  home  suffering 
to  conceive. — New  Zealand  Ed,  Journal. 


VIEWED  FROM  TWO  STAND- 
POINTS. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  School  Education 
there  are  published  two  sets  of  ques- 
tions. The  first  is  a  list  issued  by  a 
county  superintendent,  and  sent  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county;  the  second  is  a 
list  prepared  by  a  county  teacher,  and 
sent  to  the  county  superintendent.  Both 
lists  are  suggestive,  and  worthy  of  re- 
publication for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
teachers  and  superintendents. 

PROM  THK  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Fellow  Teachers  :  A  few  days  more  and 
I  will  begin  my  annual  visiting  tour. 
What  will  I  find  when  I  visit  your  school  ? 

Will  I  find  you  ready  with  words  of 
apology  to  excuse  the  shortcomings  of 
your  pupils,  or  will  I  find  you  ready  to 
show  me  something  done  ? 

Will  I  find  you,  your  pupils,  your 
school-room  and  your  playgrounds,  pre- 
senting a  neat,  cheerful  and  cleanly  ap- 
pearance, or  the  reverse  ? 

Will  I  find  obedience  and  discipline  in 
your  school,  or  disobedience  and  disorder  ? 

Will  I  find  your  school  graded,  or  will 
I  find  you  following  the  antiquated,  hap- 
hazard methods  of  forty  years  ago  ? 

Will  I  find  you  giving  five  pages  for 
one  reading  lesson  where  five  paragraphs 
would  be  too  much  ? 

Will  I  find  you  supplementing  every 
problem  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  with 
from  three  to  five  bright,  original  exam- 
ples, or  will  I  find  you  teaching  only 
what  you  find  in  the  text-book  ? 

Will  I  find  you  using  some  wholesome 
supplementary  reading  matter  in  your 
reading  classes,  or  wearying  yourself  and 
your  pupils  by  teaching  nothing  but  the 
same  matter  that  you  have  gone  over  and 
over? 

Will  I  find  you  a  resourceful,  thought- 
ful teacher,  instructing  your  pupils  to 
see,  think  and  act  for  themselves  ? 

Will  I  find  you  co-operating  and  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  school  patrons 
of  your  community,  or  will  I  find  you 
dignified,  with  the  doak  of  self-import- 


ance wrapped  about  you,  disdaining  to 
associate  with  the  parents  of  those  you 
are  supposed  to  instruct  ? 

Will  I  find  your  primary  pupils  sitting 
idle,  staring  sleepily  out  of  the  windows, 
or  will  I  find  them  interested  and  engaged 
with  seat-work  suited  to  their  ages  and 
mutual  development  ? 

Will  I  find  you  ready  to  assist  in  de- 
vising means  whereby  we  may  ^lace  a 
library  in  every  school  house  in  the 
county? 

Will  I  find  that  your  pupils  sing  a  few 
songs  every  day,  or  that  you  are  neglect- 
ing the  great  civilizing  and  refining  force 
of  music  ?  With  good  song-books  cost- 
ing only  a  dollar  a  dozen,  every  school 
pupil  should  have  and  should  sing 
patriotic  and  other  familiar  songs. 

Will  I  find  that  you  are  giving  some 
attention  to  ventilation,  or  will  the  air  of 
your  schoolroom  smell  like  a  nest  of 
puppies  ? 

Will  I  find  that  you  give  each  pupil  a 
monthly  report  on  a  card  which  he  shows 
to  the  parent,  and  returns  to  you,  or  do 
you  neglect  this  means  of  keeping  the 
school  in  touch  with  the  home?  The 
parent  has  a  right  to  know  the  pupil's 
progress,  and  this  monthly  reminder 
keeps  the  parent  alive  to  the  fact  that  you 
regard  the  home  as  a  factor  in  the  child's 
training.  As  an  incentive  to  the  child, 
nothing  is  more  wholesome  than  the  re- 
port card  properly  used. 

PROM  THE  TEACHER. 

To  the  County  Superintendent: 

What  shall  I  find  when  you  visit  my 
school  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  sensible,  severe  or 
affected  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  helpful  or  flirtatious  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  young  '*  know-it-all " 
or  an  old  **  has-been  ?  " 

Shall  I  find  you  neatly  dressed  like  a 
business  man,  or  arrayed  in  ill*cut  peda- 
gogical black,  with  expanses  of  once 
white  linen,  and  a  soiled  neck-tie? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whom  I  can 
ask  for  advice  about  matters  of  discipline 
without  danger  of  having  an  exaggerated 
tale  of  my  difficulties  repeated  to  every 
other  teacher  you  visit  7 

Shall  I  find  that  you  can  talk  without 
vain  repetitions  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  a  person  whose  read- 
ing is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  county 
papers  and  text*books  for  children  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  able  to  speak  without 
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provincialism  or  making  frequent  mis- 
takes in  grammar  ? 

Shall  I  find  yon  taking  a  thonghtfnl 
interest  in  my  school,  or  interested  only 
in  yourself  and  your  pinnacle  ? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  know  good  school 
decoration  when  you  see  it  ? 

Shall  I  find  you  so  devoted  to  one 
method  that  you  fail  to  see  good  results 
that  are  accomplished  without  it  ? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  wish  the  teacher's 
energy  spent  in  teaching  or  in  unneces- 
sary report  work  ? 

Shall  I  find  you,  in  good  manners,  a 
model  for  my  boys  ? 

Shall  I  look  forward  to  your  next  visit 
with  pleasure  or  dread  ? 

Shall  I  feel  that  your  visit  was  profes- 
sional or  political  ? 

Shall  I  disbelieve  the  insinuations  that 
sometimes  your  recommendations  of 
books  and  other  working  material  are  not 
based  upon  merit,  but  upon  what  you 
can  get  out  of  it  ? 

Shall  I  find  that  you  are  planning  for 
an  institute  which  will  be  practical, 
helpful  and  inspiring,  or  that  you  are 
using  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  politi- 
cal debts  and  the  mending  of  political 
fences  ? 

In  short,  shall  I  find  you  honest,  sym- 
pathetic, and  helpful,  or  vain,  crafty, 
and  hypercritical  ? — School  Education. 


SWEET  VOICES. 


THERE  is  no  power  of  love  so  hard  to 
keep  as  a  kind  voice;  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  it  and  keep  it  in  the  right  tone.  One 
must  start  in  youth,  and  be  on  the  watch 
at  all  times,  while  at  work  and  while  at 
play,  to  get  and  keep  a  voice  which  shall 
speak  continually  the  thoughts  of  a  kind 
heart. 

But  this  is  the  time  when  a  sharp  voice 
is  more  apt  to  be  acquired.  You  often 
hear  boys  and  girls  say  words  at  play 
with  a  quick,  sharp  voice,  almost  like  the 
snap  of  a  whip.  If  any  of  them  get 
vexed,  you  hear  a  voice  which  sounds  as 
if  it  were  made  up  of  a  snarl,  a  whine, 
and  a  bark.  Such  a  voice  often  speaks 
worse  than  the  heart  feels.  It  shows 
more  ill  will  in  tone  than  in  words.  It  is 
often  in  youth  that  one  gets  a  voice  or  a 
tone  which  is  sharp,  and  which  sticks  to 
one  through  life  and  stirs  up  ill  will  and 
grief,  and  falls  like  a  drop  of  gall  on  the 
listener.    Some .  people  have  a  sharp  voice 


for  home  use,  and  keep  their  best  voice 
for  those  whom  they  meet  elsewhere. 

We  would  say  to  all  girls  and  boys : 
''Use  your  best  voice  at  home.  Watch 
it  by  day  as  a  pearl  of  great  price,  for  it 
will  be  worth  more  to  you  in  the  days  to 
come  than  the  best  pearl  hid  in  the  sea. 
A  kind  voice  is  a  lark's  sone  to  heart  and 
home.  It  is  to  the  heart  what  light  is  to 
the  eye." 


THE  "PEASANT  UNIVERSITIES" 
OF  DENMARK. 


BY  J.  CHRISTIAN  BAY. 


DENMARK  is  the  land  of  the  sunny 
plains.  According  to  John  Carr,  a 
gentleman  traveler,  who  visited  the 
Scandinavian  countries  in  1803,  her  pop- 
ulation "  possesses  a  good-natured,  labor- 
ious character,'*  and  is  "fond  of  spirits, 
but  rarely  intoxicated.''  Probably  the 
latter  trait  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Dane  has  permitted  his  country  to  be- 
come the  play-ground  of  nearly  every 
spiritual  experiment  carried  out  by  mod- 
em Scandinavian  writers.  However  this 
may  be,  notably  enough  the  little  king- 
dom of  benmark  is  the  place  where  sudi 
authors  as  Bjomson,  Ibsen,  Lie,  Kielland 
and  Garborg — all  of  these  being  Nor- 
wegians— first  won  fame  and  recognition, 
and  through  Danish  critical  filters  their 
masterpieces  have  been  slowly  sifted 
down  in  the  great  world-cauldron  of 
ideas.  Denmark,  indeed,  has  offered  a 
fruitful  soil,  besides,  to  the  transplanta- 
tion of  '  numerous  essentially  foreign 
aesthetic  flowers,  scented  or  otherwise; — 
and  yet  the  nation  has  not  become  un- 
duly intoxicated.  As  every  other  com- 
munity on  the  face  of  the  earth,  she 
possesses  a  certain  measure  of  "  young 
blood,"  which  may  at  times  run  so  wild 
as  to  profess  a  love  of  things  foreign  and 
strange,  instead  of  warming  to  the  old, 
recognized  ideals.  Owing  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Brandes,  young  Denmark 
carries  a  strong  '^  European  "  rather  than 
a  national  trait.  Yet,  below  the  cosmo- 
politan varnish,  the  national  heart  beats 
full,  soft  and  strong. 

The  contemporary  Danish  national 
type  is  that  which  does  not  only  make 
excellent  butter,  but  knows  that  any 
country  is,  unless  loved,  doomed  to  fade 
into  oblivion.  It  is  identical  with  the 
peasant  type. 
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PEASANT  UNIVERSITIES'*  OF  DENMARK. 


Bjornson  some  years  ago  certified  that 
the  education  of  the  mral  population  in 
Denmark  is  on  average  above  what  other 
European  countries  have  attained.  In- 
stances of  illiteracy  are  practically  un- 
known. Alert  minds  and  active  spirits 
dwell  within  the  stout,  perhaps  over- fed 
bodies,  and  guide  the  hands  that  turn 
out  one  tub  of  most  excellent  butter  after 
another,  to  the  envy  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the.  dairymen  of  other  countries. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  same  hands  have 
managed  to  catch  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins 
of  the  government.  Speaking  in  dialect 
has  become  quite  common  in  the  '*  Rigs- 
dag  "  during  the  last  few  decennia;  and 
this  is  of  some  significance  in  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom. 

Such  a  harmonious  development  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  invites  an  explana- 
tion of  the  main  factors  thereof.  Em- 
inent among  these  are  the  people's  high 
schools,  or,  in  the  language  of  Sonya 
Kovalevsky,  the  "peasant  universities." 

The  father  of  the  social-sesthetic-re- 
ligious  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  more  than  seventy  uni- 
form educational  institutions  among  a 
population  of  scarcely  more  than  2,000,000, 
is  N.  P.  S.  Grundtvig,  bishop,  poet  and 
historian;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  modem  Scandinavian  history. 
He  was  bom  in  1783,  and  received  a 
clergyman's  education.  In  18 10,  when 
ordained  as  a  ministerln  the  state  church, 
he  produced  a  violent  commotion  in  the 
Danish  theological  Circles  by  preaching 
a  sermon  over  the  question:  Why  has 
the  word  of  God  fled  from  His  house  ? — 
a  powerful  word  addressed  to  the  ration- 
alistic clergy,  exhorting  ministers  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  instead  of  lectur- 
ing from  the  church  pulpit  on  such 
themes  as  the  construction  of  suitable 
apiaries,  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  etc.  Significantly 
enough,  when  the  clergymen  in  plena 
defied  him,  only  one  declared  that  he 
•*  did  not  feel  the  hit." 

In  Grundtvig's  numerous  writings  pro- 
duced through  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years  of  toil  and  trouble — he  published 
more  than  any  other  Danish  author  of 
the  past  or  present — we  find  numerous 
allusions  to  a  reform  of  the  schools  for 
the  young.  He,  himself,  having  wit- 
nessed the  practices  of  the  old  form  of 
-classical  schools,  and  seeing  what  young 
men  must  endure,  could  never  grow  tired 
of  advocating  a  school  reform  in  favor  of  I 


live  matter  and  live  languages.  We  hear 
him  assert  that  the  re^al  prime  of  life  is 
"the  creative  age  of  the  spirit,  when  the 
great  views  which  give  us  joy  and  benefit 
in  years  after,  and  the  love  which  lends 
impulse  to  a  desire  of  active  participation 
of  life,  will  manifest  themselves." 

This  period  occurs,  said  Grundtvig,  as 
young  men  and  women  begin  to  realize 
their  hopes  and  desires — at  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  twenty.  Then  is  the  time 
when  they  need  light  o'er  life ;  when  they 
want  words  of  advice  and  guidance,  and 
not  dry  forms;  when  the  living  word  of 
live  men  should  penetrate  their  minds 
and  give  impulse  to  every  good  and  noble 
seed  hidden  there. 

There  should  be  an  audience  of  crav- 
ing young  minds  and  souls,  and  teachers 
to  guide  them  for  good.  The  audience 
had  been  as  long  as  Denmark  had  been 
in  existence;  but  the  teachers  had  been 
blind  to  what  their  pupils  had  a  right  to 
demand:  a  helping  hand  in  making  their 
start  in  the  world.  Every  one,  high  or 
low,  rich  and  poor,  should  imbibe  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  and  about 
him.  Every  one,  regardless  of  caste  or 
craft,  should  realize  his  right  to  lead  a 
noble  life,  a  life  of  ideals.  The  history 
of  mankind  and  the  poetry  of  great  ages 
were  to  be  the  basis,  ''  the  school  for  life." 

Times  came,  when  Grand tvig's  name 
was  a  banner,  but  even  if  it  had  never 
reached  the  climax  of  popularity  it  at 
length  enjoyed,  the  manner  in  which 
Danish  educators  realized  the  people's 
high  school  idea,  would  preserve  the  lame 
of  the  system. 

As  an  educational  idea,  Gmndtvig's 
view  is  entirely  original  and  Northern  in 
character.  Socrates,  Rousseau  and  Pest- 
alozzi  planned  like  systems,  and  yet  there 
is  a  vast  difference.  The  contemplation 
of  youth  as  the  sunny  age,  upon  which  a 
rich  or  poor  harvest  is  dependent,  is 
rather  universal;  but  a  school  for  the 
young,  aiming,  at  life  rather  than  certifi- 
cates, degrees  and  examinations,  and 
adapted  to  the  many  instead  of  the  com- 
paratively few  gifted  ones,  was  remark- 
able at  that  time  when  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  ruled  arbitrarily  the  growing 
generation.  As  things  were,  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  might  hunger 
for  light  and  food  for  their  minds,  but 
without  ever  having  an  opportunity  to 
claim  what  they  wanted.  If  the '  *  lower ' ' 
classes  were  to  gain  anything  through 
their  emancipation  from  privileged  yokes. 
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it  was  a  right  to  idealize  life  within  and 
about  their  spheres. 

Grundtvig's  high  school  idea  aims  at 
the  same  double  end  that  nearly  all  other 
educational  systems  have  in  view,  namely, 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  people  through  the 
individual.  But  it  was  a  pronounced  de- 
parture from  accepted  standards,  when 
he  placed  all  the  stress  upon  the  living 
word  on  the  teacher's  tongue,  claiming 
its  superior  power,  as  compared  with  the 
dead  letter.  The  practice  of  leaving 
young  men  and  women  alone  to  fight  or 
cherish,  without  guidance,  the  many 
views  and  aspirations  of  budding  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  appeared  toGrundt- 
vig  most  ridiculous.  When  the  July 
revolution  had  infused  into  many  pro- 
gressive minds  new  perspectives  of  liberty 
and  republicanism,  he  renewed  his  efforts 
to  call  into  existence  high  schools  where 
the  maturing  generation  could  absorb 
well-founded  ideas  of  whatever  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  avoid 
the  detestable  fate  of  playing  the  role  of 
"  ballot  catUe." 

The  conservative  government  was  loth 
to  accept  Grundtvig's  suggestions,  al- 
though these  won  the  favor  of  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Royal  family.  Indeed, 
Christian  VIII.,  the  only  scientist  who 
ever  graced  the  throne  of  Denmark,  took 
steps  to  reform  the  famous  Academy  of 
Soer,  which  Ludvig  Holberg,  Denmark's 
Voltaire,  had  founded;  but  the  king's 
death,  in  1839,  put  a  stop  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Five  years  later,  Christian  Flor,  for- 
merly professor  of  Danish  literature  in 
the  University  of  Kiel,  succeeded  in 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  genuine  people's  high 
school.  The  institution  was  established 
on  a  large  country  estate  in  Rodding, 
Jutland,  and  was  a  success  from  the  be- 
ginning. Plor  was  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  Grundtvig's  ideas,  and  found 
occasion  to  express  this  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  Russia,  thus:  *'In  the 
people's  high  schools  we  do  not  aim  to 
impart  what  is  generally  termed  *  knowl- 
edge.' We  endeavor  to  educate  and 
enlighten  the  student's  mind,  and  to 
warm  up  and  enlarge  his  heart.  There- 
fore, young  people  must  seek  our  school 
as  grown  up  men  and  women,  at  a  time 
when  their  minds  are  ripe  and  their 
hearts  susceptible." 

Denmark's  unfortunate  war  with  Ger- 


many, in  1864,  made  Rodding  a  part  of  a 
Prussian  province.  The  buildings  re- 
main yet,  and  are  those  of  a  typical 
Danish  farm,  with  its  four  wings  arranged 
in  a  square,  its  spacious  garden  abundant 
in  old  fruit  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  its  hawthorn  hedges  fancifully 
trimmed.  But  the  school  was  moved 
across  the  border  line,  to  the  village  of 
Vejen,  where  **  Askov  High  School  has 
since  developed  into  a  veritable  Mecca  for 
the  young  generation  of  Danish  peasants. 

While  Rodding  and  Askov  maintained 
certain  ''academic"  features,  there  was 
a  young  teacher,  Kristen  Kold,  who 
attempted  another  interpretation  of 
Grundtvig's  ideas.  He  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  from  which  any  and 
all  traces  of  classicism  and  formality  were 
removed.  Having  rented  a  few  rooms 
in  a  farm-house,  he  gathered  about  him 
a  number  of  young  men — plain  children 
of  equally  plain  Puenlander  families — 
and  proposed  to  ''awaken^*  them.  He 
never  professed  imparting  to  his  pupils 
any  definite  amcunt  of  positive  knowl- 
edge, but  endeavored  merely  to  stimulate 
their  energies  and  to  create  a  desire  for 
spiritual  activity.  In  accordance  with 
this  purpose  he  wasted  no  time  upon 
trifling  details,  which  might  be  useful  to 
others,  but  lectured  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral importance  to  every-day  people. 
His  address  was  that  of  a  brother  or  a 
friend,  and  even  though  he  employed  no 
text-books,  times  came  when  the  boys 
had  learned  to  love  heaven  and  earth 
well  enough  to  ask  for  details. 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  among  the 
sceptic  rural  classes,  Kold's  high  school 
prospered,  and  little  by  little  the  farmers 
permitted  their  daughters  to  seek  the  in* 
stitution — still  not  without  some  misgiv- 
ings respecting  womab's  emancipation 
and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  took 
part  in  the  movement  during  the  first 
years  of  struggle,  have  long  been  asleep. 
But  through  their  children  the  peasant 
university  plan  has  been  realized,  and 
over  the  sunny  plains,  the  idyl  of  which 
every  traveler  from  John  Carr  to  Edmund 
Gosse  has  vaunted,  dwells  an  echo  of 
enthusiasm  over  ''the  school  for  life," 
and  six  thousand  young  men  and  women 
are  every  year  added  to  the  army  of 
workers  whose  agricultural  art  is  well 
nigh  foremost  among  all  competing  fra- 
ternities, and  whose  butter  has  long: 
astonished  our  English  friends. 
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In  1864  only  seven  high  schools  existed 
in  Denmark.  Seven  years  thence  the 
number  had  been  increased  by  twenty- 
two,  and  at  present  about  seventy  schools 
of  this  character  dot  the  country,  which 
occupies  only  fifteen  thousand  square 
miles.  The  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women 
among  a  total  population  of  two  millions 
have  visited  some  high  school,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  importance  of  these  institu- 
tions for  the  development  of  national 
intelligence. 

Nearly  all  Danish  people's  high  schools 
are  located  in  or  about  small  towns  and 
villages.  They  usually  occupy  one  or 
more  houses  of  the  same  type:  On  the 
lower  floor  several  lecture  rooms,  a  gym- 
nasium, dining  rooms,  and,  usually,  the 
private  apartments  of  the  director  and 
his  family.  On  the  upper  floors  are 
dormitories  for  the  pupils,  reading  and 
conversation  rooms,  etc.  The  calendar 
year  embraces  two  school  terms. 

Very  little  special  teaching  takes  place 
h  these  institutions,  but  pupils  listen  to 
five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  lectures 
every  day,  and  take  part,  besides,  in  such 
special  courses  in  dairy  book-keeping, 
horticulture,  catde- feeding,  fishing,  etc., 
as  may  be  offered.  Weaving,  sewing  and 
cooking  pertain  to  the  girls'  department. 
The  practice  of  sloyd  is  very  much  in- 
dulged in  by  the  young  men.  Subjects 
for  the  lectures  are  taken  from  civic  his- 
tory mainly;  besides,  Bible  subjects  and 
themes  from  the  fields  of  natural  history, 
geography,  mathematics  and  hygiene, 
political  and  social  economy,  mythology, 
and  every-day  life,  afford  a  basis  of  talks 
and  discussions.  On  the  whole,  the 
pupils  are  required  to  listen  rather  than 
to  read, — a  method  intimately  connected 
with  Grundtvig's  idea  of  *'the  living 
word ''  possessing  an  eminent  advantage 
over  **  the  dead  letter."  To  awaken  the 
spiritual  activities  and  to  render  the 
young  minds  susceptible,  are  the  main 
objects  of  the  teachers.  Hence,  nearly 
all  high  school  pupils  are  excellent 
listeners  and  the  teachers  admirable 
lecturers.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
rapidly  a  dull  young  person  will,  under 
proper  guidance,  acquire  a  faculty  of 
readily  making  use  01  even  a  small  store 
of  knowledge. 

The  absence  of  examinations  makes 
the  pupils  free  and  easy  in  their  move- 
ments. Bach  school  term  closes  with  a 
commencement  exercise  of  several  days' 


duration,  during  which  a  number  of 
addresses  are  given  by  prominent  men  or 
women  from  far  and  near,  by  the  teach- 
ing force  and  others,  whereupon  the 
pupils  return  home  to  pursue  their  divers 
trades,  thus  putting  their  attainments  to 
practical  tests. 

The  effect  of  the  healthy,  happy  school 
life  upon  the  young  people  is  highly 
beneficial.  True,  there  are  certain  rules 
which  everybody  is  expected  to  observe, 
but  the  maintenance  of  order  is  no  diffi- 
'  cult  matter  in  an  institution  where  the 
teachers'  homes  are  thrown  open  to  every 
student;  where  the  dining  hall  is  the 
common  refectory  of  teachers  and  pupils 
alike,  and  where  the  welfare  of  the  school 
is  a  matter  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  witness  how  a 
skillful  teacher  may  attach  himself  to 
some  individual  pupil,  and  chatting 
merrily  with  him  in  a  sofa  corner,  find  the 
key  of  the  pupil's  very  heart.  Such 
faculties  enable  the  teachers  to  mould 
characters  and  train  the  feelings  of  the 
young.  **  Break-downs  "  from  overwork 
are  practically  unknown,  as  the  schools 
will  be  sought  only  by  the  class  of  young 
people  whose  minds  are  fresh  and  recep- 
tive, and  whose  bodies  have,  through 
constant  work,  attained  strength  and 
endurance. 

The  recognition  of  these  high  schools 
is  now  universal  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Germany  and  Austria. 
County  and  state  appropriations  support 
them,  and  of  late  they  have  be^me 
identified  with  the  university  extension 
movement  throughout  Scandinavia. 

Among  the  men  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  peasant 
universities — a  te»m  coined  by  the  late 
Madame  Kovalevsky — are  some  of  the 
most  influential  teachers  in  Denmark. 
The  name  of  Paul  la  Cbur  will  never  be 
forgotten,  as  long  as  the  tiled  roofs  of 
Askov  are  visible  from  the  German 
frontiers.  His  important  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  electricity  and  his  great  work 
on  the  transmission  of  sounds  have  caused 
the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and 
Vienna  to  seek  his  service,  but  in  vain. 
Ludvig  Schroeder,  the  historian,  and 
Ernst  Trier,  are  household  names  in 
Danish  educational  circles. 

In  our  own  country,  four  high  schools 
of  the  Grundtvigian  type  are  now  estab- 
lished. Their  aims  and  methods  have 
been  modified  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  the  English  language  and  American 
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history  must  be  cultivated  by  our  foreig:n 
contingent,  if  the  same  shall  be  of  value 
to  our  national  cause. — Education. 


OUR  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 


SYLI-ABUS   OF    CONSTITUTION    OF    STATB 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  J.  D.  PYOTT. 


SOME  months  ago  we  reprinted  an 
excellent  syllabus  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  many  of  our 
readers  have  found  useful.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  essay  in  the  same  direction, 
^compressing  the  State  Constitution  into 
•comparatively  small  compass,  but  pre- 
serving the  points  most  likely  to  be 
needed.  We  give  it  place  in  the  hope 
that  it  also  may  be  helpful  to  those 
readers  who  under  the  new  law  must  be 
examined  upon  our  State  Constitution: 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

All  men  equally  free  and  independent,  with 
right  to  life,  liberty,  property  and  pursuit  of 
happiness.    i»  i. 

All  power  inherent  in  the  people;  government 
founded  on  their  authority,  to  be  altered  or 
abolished  at  their  will,    i,  2. 

Worship  a  matter  of  conscience,  no  compul- 
sion or  interference  or  lep^al  preference.  No 
disqualification  for  office  or  one  who  acknowl- 
edges God  and  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Equality  of  suffrage  and  no  civil  or  military 
intenerence  therewith,    i,  3,  4,  5. 

Trial  by  jury  to  be  inviolate,    i,  6. 

Freedom  of  press  to  examine  proceedings  of 
public  officers,  no  law  may  restrain;  no  convic- 
tion for  publication  of  matter  proper  for  public 
information  if  jur^  find  no  maltce  or  negligence. 

Unreasonable  seizures  and  searches  forbidden, 
und  no  warrant  issued  without  probable  cause 
•duly  sworn  to.  No  one  compelled  to  testify 
Against  himself,  nor  deprived  of  speedy  trial  by 
his  peers,     i,  7,  8,  9. 

No  proceeding  by  information  for  indictable 
offense,  except  in  military  service  in  time  of 
public  danger,     i,  10. 

No  one  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb 
twice  for  same  offense,    i,  10. 

Property  not  taken  for  public  use  without 
previous  just  compensation,     i,  10. 

Courts  to  be  open  and  justice  administered 
without  sale,  denial  or  delay    i,  11. 

Suits  aj^ainst  Commonwealth  as  Legislature 
may  provide,    i,  11. 

No  law  suspended  but  by  authority  of  Legis- 
lature,   i,  13. 

No  excessive  bail  or  fines,  no  cruel  punish- 
ments,   i,  13. 

All  prisoners  bailable,  except  for  capital 
offenses  where  proof  direct  or  presumption 
^reat;  habeas  corpus  not  suspended  except  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,    i,  14. 


No  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or 
General  Jail  Delivery  to  issue,    i,  15. 

No  imprisonment  for  debt  unless  presumption 
of   fraua,  after  estate  delivered  to  creditors. 

No  ex  post  facto  law,  no  impairment  of  con- 
tracts, no  irrevocable  grant  of  special  privileges. 

No  attainder  of  treason  or  felony  bv  legisla- 
ture; no  corruption  of  blood,  nor  for^iture  of 
estate  beyond  lifetime  of  offender,   i,  17,  18,  19. 

Right  of  peaceable  assembly  for  common 
good,  petition  and  remonstrance,  guaranteed. 

Right  to  bear  arms  not  to  be  questioned. 

No  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;  military 
always  suborainate  to  civil  power;  troops  not 
quartered  upon  citizens  except  by  law.  i,  33,  33. 

No  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary  distinction 
to  be  granted,    i,  34. 

No  office  held  for  longer  than  good  behavior. 

Emigration  from  State  not  to  be  prohibited. 

Everything  thus  far  noted  is  excepted  from 
general  powers  of  government,  and  to  be  for- 
ever inviolate,    i,  34.  35,  36. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

General  Assembly  consisting  of  Senate  and 
House  ot  Representatives,  ii,  i.  Chosen  every 
second  year,  vacancies  filled  on  writ  of  presid- 
ing officer,  ii,  3.  Senators  elected  for  4  years. 
Representatives  for  2  years,  ii,  3.  Assembly 
meets  at  noon  ist  Tuesday  of  January  every 
second  year,  in  extra  session  at  call  of  Governor, 
but  no  adjourned  annual  session.  When 
vacancy  of  tinited  States  Senator  during  recess, 
Governor  shall  convene  Assembly  by  proclama- 
tion on  not  more  than  60  days'  notice  to  fill 
same,    ii,  4. 

Senators  to  be  35  years  old.  Representatives 
31.  Both  to  be  citizens  of  State  4  years  and  of 
their  districts  i  ^ear  before  election,  and  to 
reside  therein  during  term,    ii,  5. 

No  member  of  Assembly  shall  during  his 
term  hold  any  civil  office,  and  no  memlwr  of 
Congress  or  other  public  officer  (except  in 
militia)  shall  be  members  of  Assembly.    11,  6. 

No    person   convicted  of  embezzlement    of 
public    money,    bribery    or   infamous    crime, 
eligible  to  Assembly,    li,  7. 

Salary  and  mileage  to  be  fixed  by  law,  no 
other  compensation;  no  increase  of  salary  dur- 
ing term,    ii,  8. 

Senate  elects  its  President  at  beginning  and 
close  of  term,  who  acts  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  case  of  absence  or  disability.  House  elects 
its  Speaker.  Bach  chooses  its  other  officers, 
and  is  judge  of  qualification  of  members,    ii,  9. 

Majority  of  each  House  necessaty  to  a 
quorum;  minority  may  compel  atten&nce  of 
absentees,    ii,  10. 

Each  House  to  make  its  own  rules,  punish 
contempt  and  disorder,  enforce  its  process,  pro- 
tect its  members  from  violence  or  bribery,  and 
expel  by  two -thirds  vote.  One  expelled  for 
corruption  to  be  ineligible  to  Assembly,    ii,  11. 

Each  House  to  keep  and  publish  a  journal; 
two  members  may  require  yeas  and  nays  to  be 
entered,  ii,  13.  Sessions  to  be  open  except 
secrecy  is  necessary,  ii,  13.  Neither  House  to 
adjourn  for  more  than  3  days  without  consent 
of  other,  nor  to  another  place,    ii,  14. 

Members  privileged  n-om  arrest  during  ses- 
sion, going  and  returning,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  violating  oath  of  office,,  or  breach  of 
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peace.    May  not  be  elsewhere  questioned  for 
words  in  debate,    ii,  15. 

Fifty  Senatorial  districts,  compact  and  contig- 
uous, as  nearly  eqnal  in  population  as  possible. 
Counties  to  have  one  Senator  for  each  ratio  or 
sarplos  of  three-fifths;  no  county  to  t)e  separate 
district  or  less  than  four- fifths  of  a  ratio,  except 
where  the  adjoining  ones  have  each  one  or 
more,  when  from  half  to  four-fifths  may  have  a 
Senator;  no  county  divided  unless  two  or  more 
Senators;  no  city  or  county  to  have  more  than 
one-sixth  of  whole  Senate.  Wards,  boroughs, 
and  townships  not  divided  in  making  district. 
Ratio  to  be  one-fiftieth  entire  population,  ii,  16. 

Representatives  apportioned  on  ratio  of  one 
two-hundredth  of  population  of  State.  Counties 
with  less  than  5  ratios  to  have  one  for  each 
mtio  and  for  surplus  exceeding  half.  Bach 
county  must  have  at  least  one.  Counties  with 
5  ratios  to  have  one  for  each.  City  with  one 
ratio  to  elect  separately  its  proportion.  Cities 
with  more  than  4  Representatives,  and  counties 
with^  over  100,000  inhabitants,  divided  into 
contiguous  districts,  each  to  elect  its  proportion, 
bat  no  district  more  than  four,    ii,  17. 

Assembly  shall  apportion  Senators  and 
Representatives  at  nrst  session  after  each 
decennial  U.  S.  census,    ii,  18. 

Laws  to  be  passed  by  bill,  not  to  be  altered 
or  amended  so  as  to  change  original  purpose, 
iii,  I.  No  bill  considered  unless  referred  to 
committee,  returned  and  printed,  iii,  2.  Bills 
(except  appropriations)  to  contain  but  one  sub- 
ject, clearly  expressed  in  tiUe.  iii,  3.  Must  be 
read  at  length  on  3  different  days,  amendments 
to  be  printed,  yeas  and  nays  recorded  on  final 
passage,  and  majority  of  all  members  elected  to 
each  House  must  vote  in  favor,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  law.  iii,  4.  Amendments  by  one  House 
must  receive  majority  of  the  other  for  concur- 
rence, yeas  and  nays  to  be  recorded;  reports  of 
conference  committees  to  be  adopted  by  minor- 
ity of  each  House,  and  yeas  and  nays  recorded. 

No  law  to  be  revived,  amended  or  extended 
by  reference  to  title,  but  reenacted  and  pub- 
lished at  length,    iii,  5,  6. 

Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws 
aJflfecting  liens;  regulating  affairs  of  municipali- 
ties; changing  names  of  persons  or  places; 
changing  of  venire;  opening  or  maintaining 
mads  or  streets,  or  vacating  same;  chartering 
ferry  or  bridge  companies  (except  for  inter-state 
bridges) ;  relating  to  cemeteries  or  public 
grounds  not  of  state;  adopting  or  legitimizing 
children;  new  counties,  change  of  county  seats 
or  lines;  chartering  or  chanein^  charters  of 
cities,  towns  or  villages;  conducting  elections, 
or  changing  voting  places;  divorces;  new  town- 
ships or  boroughs,  or  changing  lines  of  same; 
creating  offices,  prescribing  duties  of  officers  in 
mnnicipalities;  changing  law  of  descent  or  suc- 
ceasion;  regulating  proceedings  before  courts, 
magistrates  or  o£er  tribunals;  collecting  of 
debts,  enforcing  of  judgments,  prescribing 
effect  of  judicial  sales;  regulating  fees  or  duties 
of  aldermen,  justices,  or  constables;  regulating 
schools  or  school-houses,  and  taxation  for  same; 
fixing  rates  of  interest;  affecting  estates  of 
minors  or  persons  under  disability,  except  after 
due  notice  to  be  recited;  exempting  property 
from  taxation;  regulating  labor,  trade  or  manu- 
factoring;  creating  corporations  or  amending 


their  charters;  granting  special  privileges  to- 
corporations  or  individuals,  or  granting  same 
right  to  lay  railroad  track.  No  such  local  law 
to  be  indirectly  enacted  b^^  partial  repeal  of 
other  law,  but  local  or  special  acts  may  be  re- 
pealed; no  powers  or  privileges  granted  that  are 
provided  for  by  general  law,  nor  where  courts- 
nave  jurisdiction,    iii,  7. 

Local  legislation  to  be  advertised  in  localitv 
30  days  in  advance,  iii,  8.  Speaker  of  each 
House  to  sign  bills  after  public  reading,  iii,  9. 
Assembly  to  fix  number,  duty  and  pay  of  its- 
officers,  iii,  10  No  extra  compensation  Uy 
officer  or  contractor,    iii,  11. 

Public  printing  given  to  lowest  bidder,  no 
officer  of  government  to  be  interested  in  such 
contract,    iii,  12. 

No  extension  of  term  of  public  officer,  nor 
alteration  of  salary,  after  election  or  appoint- 
ment,   iii,  13. 

Revenue  bills  to  originate  in  House,  Senate 
may  amend,    iii,  14. 

General  appropriation  bill  to  embrace  only 
ordinary  expenses  of  government  departments, 
interest  on  public  debt,  and  public  schools;, 
other  appropriations  each  by  a  separate  bill. 

No  money  to  be  paid  from  treasury  but  on 
appropriation  and  warrant,    iii,  15,  16. 

No  charitable  or  educational  appropriation 
(except  to  Normal  Schools)  to  any  institution 
not  under  state  control,  except  by  two-thirds^ 
of  each  House,  iii,  17.  No  appropriation  to- 
person  or  community  (except  military  pensions 
and  gratuities)  nor  to  any  sectarian  organiza- 
tion,   iii,  18. 

Assembly  may  not  delegate  to  commission  or 
corporation  power  to  interfere  with  municipal 
money,  property  or  effects,  or  to  levy  tax  or 
perform  municipal  functions,    iii,  20. 

Assembly  not  to  limit  amount  receivable  for 
death  or  injury  to  person  or  property,  nor  limit 
time  for  bringing  s^ts  againrt  corporations. 

No  act  to  authorize  investment  of  trust  funds, 
in  stock  or  bonds  of  corporation,    iii,  21,  22. 

Power  to  change  venue  is  vested  in  courts. 

No  railroad  or  corporation  obligation  to  be 
diminished  by  Assembly,  nor  released  except 
by  payment  to  state  treasury,    iii,  23,  24. 

Special  session  of  Assembly  restricted  to  sub- 
jects named  in  Governor's  proclamation,  iii,  25. 

Every  order,  resolution  and  vote  requiring 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  except  upon  af- 
joumment,  to  be  signed  by  Governor,  or  if  dis> 
approved  by  him,  to  be  repassed  by  two-thirda 
of  both  Houses  before  becoming  law.    iii,  26. 

No  State  office  for  inspecting  or  measuring 
merchandise,  but  counties  or  municipalities- 
may  be  authorized  to  appoint  such,    iii,  27. 

Location  of  State  Capitol  changed  only  after 
submission  to  vote  of  people,    iii,  28. 

Member  of  Assembly  wno  solicits  or  receivea 
anything  of  value  or  promise  thereof  for  his 
vote  or  influence,  or  shall  give  or  withhold 
such  vote  in  consideration  of  such  payment  or 

Sromise,  to  be  guilty  of  bribery-  and  incur  its 
isabilities.  iii,  29.  Any  person  offering  such 
bribe  to  public  officer  or  member  of  Assembly 
to  be  guilty  of  bribery  and  punished  by  law. 
iii,  30.  Ofience  of  corrupt  solicitation  of  said 
officers  to  be  defined  by  law  and  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  iii,  31.  Persons  tatLy 
be  compelled  to  testify  in  bribery  cases,  even  iT 
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criminating  themselves,  but  such  testimony  not 
to  be  subsequently  used  against  them  except  for 
perjury;  any  person  convicted  of  either  offense 
aforesaid  to  be  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office  under  Commonwealth,    iii,  32. 

Member  of  Assembly  shall  disclose  fact  of 
personal  interest  in  pending  bills,  and  shall  not 
vote  thereon,     iii,  33. 

THB   EXECUTIVB. 

Consists  of  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  Attorney-General, 
Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  and  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,   iv,  I. 

Governor  chosen  by  majority  vote  of  people; 
if  two  have  equal  vote,  choice  by  joint  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Assembly;  contested  elections 
tried  by  committee  of  both  Houses,  iv,  2.  Gov- 
ernor to  hold  office  four  years  from  3d  Tuesday 
of  January  after  election,  and  ineligible  for  suc- 
ceeding term,    iv,  3. 

Lieut.  Governor  chosen  same  time,  manner 
and  term;  shall  be  President  of  Senate,  but  vote 
only  when  a  tie.    iv,  4. 

No  one  eligible  to  either  of  two  offices  last 
named  unless  30  years  old,  and  inhabitant  of 
State  for  7  yesrs  preceding  election,  iv,  5. 
No  member  of  Congress  or  officer  of  U.  S.  or 
this  State  shall  hold  either  of  these  two  offices. 

Governor  to  be  commander  of  army  and  navy 
•of  Commonwealth,  and  of  militia  unless  called 
into  service  of  U.  S.     iv,  6,  7. 

Governor,  with  consent  two-thirds  of  Senate, 
shall  appoint  Secretary  of  Commonwealth  and 
Atty. -General  during  pleasure,  Supt.  of  Instruc- 
tion for  four  years,  and  other  officers  as  provided 
by  law;  may  fill  vacancies  in  these  offices  dur- 
ing recess  of  Senate  until  next  session;  in  offices 
of  Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Sec*y  of 
Internal  Affairs  or  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  or 
Judicial  or  other  offices,  he  is  authorized  to  fill 
when  vacancies  occur  during  session,  he  shall 
nominate  to  the  Senate,  and  if  an  elective  office 
it  shall  be  filled  by  vote  of  people  at  next  elec- 
tion, or  if  vacancy  occur  withm  3  months  of 
such  election,  then  at  the  next  following  one. 
Senate  shall  vote  openly  on  nominations,  by 
yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  journal,    iv,  8. 

Governor  may  remit  fines,  grant  reprieves, 
•commutations  of  sentence  and  pardons,  except 
in  impeachments;  but  pardon  or  commutation 
shall  have  the  written  recommendation  of  Lieut. 
Governor,  Sec*y  of  Com*th,  Atty. -General  and 
<Sec*y  of  Internal  Affairs,  or  any  3  of  them,  after 
public  hearing  upon  notice,  such  recommenda- 
tions and  reasons  therefor  to  be  recorded  in 
•office  of  Sec'y  of  Com*th.    iv,  9. 

Governor  may  require  written  information 
from  department  officers,  iv,  10.  He  shall 
give  Assembly  information  of  state  of  Com*th, 
and  recommend  measures  he  deems  expedient. 

Governor  may  convene  Assembly  in  extra 
-session,  and  when  Houses  disagree  on  adjourn- 
ment, may  adjourn  them  not  exceeding  4 
months.  He  may  convene  Senate  by  proclama- 
tion for  executive  business,    iv,  II,  12. 

In  case  of  death  or  disability  of  Governor, 
office  devolves  on  Lieut. -Governor  for  re- 
mainder of  term  or  till  disability  removed. 

When  vacancy  in  office  of  Lieut. -Governor, 
3iis  impeachment   or  disability,   the  office  to 


devolve  upon  president  of  Senate  pro  t^m.,  who 
may  also  become  Governor  in  case  of  vacancy 
in  that  office,  in  which  case  his  seat  as  Senator 
shall  be  filled  by  election,    iv,  13,  14. 

Bills  passed  by  both  Houses  to  be  submitted 
to  Governor,  si^ed  by  him  if  approved,  other- 
wise returned  with  his  objections.  If  on  recon- 
sideration two  thirds  of  each  house  still  approve 
the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law.  If  Governor  shall 
not  return  bill  in  ten  days  it  becomes  law  unless 
Assembly  meanwhile  adjourned,  when  it  shall 
become  law  unless  he  file  it  with  objections  in 
office  of  Sec'y  of  Com*th,  and  give  notice  of 
same  by  proclamation,    iv,  15. 

Governor  ma;^  disapprove  distinct  parts  of 
appropriation  bills,  and  such  items  shall  be 
void  unless  passed  over  veto,    iv,  16. 

Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  to  preside  in 
contested  elections  of  Governor  or  Lieut.-Gov- 
emor,  decide  (]^uestions  of  evidence,  and  upon 
request  give  opinion  on  questions  of  law.  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieut -Governor  hold  office  till  suc- 
cessors qualified,     iv,  17. 

Sec*y  of  Com'th  to  keep  record  of  official  acts 
of  Governor  and  when  required  lay  same  before 
Assembly,    iv,  18. 

Sec*y  of  Internal  Affairs  to  have  powers  and 
duties  of  Surveyor-General.  Department  to 
embrace  industrial  statistics,  and  as  prescribed 
b^  law,  discharge  duties  relating  to  corpora- 
tions, charities,  manufacturing,  mining,  timber 
and  other  business  interests;  annual  report  to 
Assembly,    iv,  19. 

Supt  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  pnowers 
and  auties  of  Supt  of  Common  Schools,  iv,  20. 

Term  of  Sec*y  of  Internal  Affairs  to  be  4 
years,  of  Auditor  General  3  years,  of  State 
Treasurer  2  years,  to  be  chosen  at  general 
elections,  and  last  two  ineligible  for  succeeding 
term,    iv,  21. 

.  All  commissions  to  be  in  name  and  by  author- 
ity of  Com'th  of  Penna.  sealed  with  great  seal 
and  signed  by  Governor,    iv,  22. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

Vested  in  Supreme  Court,  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Jail 
Delivery,  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Or- 
phans' Courts,  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  such 
others  as  Assembly  may  establish,    v.  i. 

Judicial  districts  to  be  apportioned  by  Assem- 
bly at  session  succeeding  decennial  census. 
Schedule,  14. 

Judges  of  Supreme  Court  7  in  number,  elected 
by  people,  hola  office  21  vears  or  during  good 
behavior,  not  again  eligible;  he  whose  commis- 
sion first  expires  to  be  chief  justice,     v,  2. 

Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  extends  through- 
out state,  judges  to  be  justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  in  the  counties;  original  jurisdiction  in 
injunction  where  corporation  is  defendant,  of 
habeas  corpus,  mandamus  to  inferior  courts,  of 
quo  warranto  as  to  commonwealth  officers 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  state;  appel- 
late jurisdiction  by  appeal,  certiorari  or  writ  of 
error  in  all  cases,    v,  3. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas  not  to  include  more 
than  4  counties  in  one  judicial  district,    v,  4. 

Counties  of  40,000  inhabitants  each  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  judicial  district,  elect  one 
judge,  and  Assembly  to  provide  others  as  re- 
quired.    Counties   of    less   population   to-  be 
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formed  into  single  districts  or  attached  to  con- 
tigaons  ones,    v,  5. 

Philadelphia  to  have  4  and  Allegheny  2 
Common  Pleas  conrts  of  equal  and  coordinate 
Jnrisdiction,  with  three  judges  each,  such  num- 
ber to  be  increased  as  needed,  and  when  increase 
reaches  three,  another  court  to  be  established. 
In  Philadelphia  suits  to  be  instituted  without 
designating  courts,  and  courts  to  apportion 
business  by  rules;  in  Allegheny  each  court  to 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  v,  5.  The  judges 
of  Philadelphia  shall  appoint  one  prothonotary 
for  all  said  courts,  removable  by  a  majority  of 
«aid  judges;  he  appoints  his  assistants,  all  to  be 
salaried,  and  all  fees  go  to  county  treasury. 
Courts  to  have  separate  dockets,  except  judg- 
ment docket,  v,  7.  In  Phila.  and  Allegheny 
judges  in  turn  to  hold  courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  Quarter  Sessions,    v,  8. 

Common  Pleas  judges  to  be  judges  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  Quarter  Sessions  and  General 
Jail  Delivery  and  Otphans'  Court,  and  in 
respective  districts  to  be  justices  of  peace  in 
criminal  matters,  v,  9.  They  shall  have  power 
to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  justices  and  in- 
ferior courts  not  of  record,  and  review  their 
proceedings,  v,  10.  Judge  oldest  in  commis- 
sion to  be  President  Judge,  and  to  remain  such 
when  re-elected.    Schedule,  16. 

Justices  of  peace  and  aldermen  to  be  elected 
in  wards  and  districts,  at  time  of  electing  con- 
stables, and  commissioned  by  Governor  for  5 
years.  No  district  to  elect  more  than  two 
without  consent  of  voters,  and  no  one  to  be 
elected  who  has  not  been  resident  one  year.  In 
cities  over  50,000,  no  more  than  one  alderman 
in  each  ward,    v,  11. 

In  Philadelphia  to  be  one  court  not  of  record 
for  each  30,000,  for  police  and  civil  cases,  juris- 
diction not  to  exceed  |ioo,  term  of  magistrates 
5  years,  elected  by  voters  at  lan;e  on  general 
ticket,  no  voter  to  vote  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  number  to  be  chosen;  compensation  by  fixed 
salaries;  jurisdiction  same  as  aldermen,  which 
office  in  Phila.  is  abolished,  v,  12.  All  fees 
and  penalties  in  said  courts  to  go  to  county 
treasury,     v,  13. 

In  cases  of  summary  conviction  or  judgment 
for  penalty  before  magistrate  or  court  not  of 
record,  either  party  may  appeal  to  court  of 
record,     v,  14. 

Judges  (except  of  Supreme  Court)  to  be 
elected  by  people  of  respective  districts,  for 
term  of  10  years;  Governor  may  remove  any  of 
them  for  cause  not  ground  of  impeachment,  on 
address  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  As- 
sembly.   V,  15. 

When  2  judges  of  Supreme  Court  to  be  chosen 
for  same  term,  one  only  to  be  voted  for  by  each 
voter;  when  3  to  be  chosen,  not  more  than  two 
to  be  voted  for.  v,  16.  When  two  thus  elected 
at  same  time,  to  draw  lots  for  priority  of  com- 
mission.   V,  17. 

Compensation  of  all  judges  fixed  by  law  and 
paid  by  states.  To  receive  no  other  fees  or 
perquisites,  nor  hold  other  office  of  profit  under 
U.  S.  or  State.  •  v,  18. 

Judges  of  Supreme  Court  shall  reside  in 
Com'th  while  in  office;  and  other  judges  within 
respective  districts,    v,  19. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas  to  have  chancery 
powers.    V,  20. 


Supreme  Court  to  have  none  but  judicial 
duties,  nor  exercise  power  of  appointment ;  no 
court  of  original  jurisdiction  presided  over  by 
them.     V,  21. 

In  counties  over  150,000  population,  Assembly 
shall  (and  in  other  counties  may)  establish 
separate  Orphans'  Court;  register  of  wills  to  be 
clerk  to  said  court;  all  accounts  filed  with  him 
to  be  audited  by  said  court  without  expense  to 
parties,  unless  all  parties  in  interest  request 
appointment  of  auditors,    v,  22. 

Style  of  process  to  be  '*  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,"  prosecutions  to  be  carried  on 
in  name  of  State,  and  conclude  '*  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same."    v,  23. 

In  felonious  homicide  and  other  criminal 
cases  provided  by  law,  after  conviction  and 
sentence  indictment  and  record  may  be  removed 
to  Supreme  Court  for  review     v,  24. 

Vacancies  in  courts  of  record  to  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  Governor  till  ist  Monday  of 
January  succeeding  first  general  election  occur- 
ring three  months  or  more  after  vacancy  occurs. 

▼,  25- 

Laws  relating  to  courts,  their  organization, 

jurisdiction  and  process,  the  force  and  effect  of 
their  process  and  judgment,  to  be  general  and 
uniform.  Assembly  prohibited  from  creating 
other  courts  to  exercise  powers  vested  in  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Orphans'  Courts,    v,  26. 

Parties  in  civil  case  by  agreement  may  dis- 
pense with  trial  by  jury,  and  submit  to  decision 
of  court  having  jurisdiction,    v,  27. 

IMPEACHMENT  AND  SEMOVAL. 

House  of  Representatives  to  have  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  vi,  i.  All  impeachments  to 
be  tried  by  the  Senate,  conviction  to  require 
two-thirds  of  those  present,    vi,  2. 

Governor  and  all  civil  officers  are  liable  to 
impeachment  for  misdemeanor  in  office;  judg- 
ment to  extend  only  to  removal  and  disqualifi- 
cation from  holding  office,  but  not  to  preclude 
indictment,  trial  and  punishment  by  law.  vi,  3. 

All  officers  removable  for  misbehavior  in 
office  or  infamous  crime.  Appointed  officers 
other  than  judges  and  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion removable  at  pleasure  of  appointing  power. 
Elective  officers,  except  Governor,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  Assembly  and  judges,  re- 
movable by  Governor  for  reasonable  cause,  alter 
notice  and  hearing,  on  address  of  two-thirds  of 
Senate,    vi,  4. 

OATH  OF  OFFICE. 

Members    of  Assembly,    judges,   state   and 

county   officers,   shall    before    entering    upon 

duties  take  this  oath  : 

"  I  do  Bolemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support, 
obey,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  I 
will  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity;  that 
I  have  not  paid  or  contribute,  or  promised  to  pay  or 
contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomination  or  elec- 
tion (or  appointment),  except  for  necessary  and  proper 
expenses  expressly  authorized  by  law;  that  I  have  not 
knowingly  violatea  any  election  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth, or  procured  it  to  be  done  by  others  in  my  behalf; 
that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive,  airectlv  or  indirectly, 
any  moneys  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  performance 
or  non-performance  of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my 
office,  other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 

The  oath  to  be  administered  to  members  of 
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Assembly  by  a  judge  of  Supreme  Court  or 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  others  by  any  per- 
son authorized  to  do  so;  oaths  of  State  officers 
and  judges  of  Supreme  Court  Bled  in  office  of 
Sec*y  of  Com'th,  of  county  officers  in  prothono- 
tary's  office  of  county;  refusal  to  take  oath  for- 
feits the  office;  false  swearing  or  violation  is 
perjury,  and  conviction  permanently  disqualifies 
for  office,     vti,  i. 

ELECTIONS. 

Those  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  male  citizens, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  citizens  of  U.  S.  at 
least  one  month,  residents  of  State  one  year 
(or  if  removed  and  returned  6  months),  and  of 
election  district  2  months  preceding  election; 
if  twenty- two  years  old  or  upwards,  shall  have 
paid  within  3  years  a  state  or  county  tax  as- 
sessed 2  months  and  paid  one  month  before 
election,  viii,  i.  May  not  be  deprived  of  vote 
by  non-registration;  election  laws  may  be  made 
to  apply  to  cities  only,  but  must  be  uniform  for 
cities  of  same  class.    Amendment  of  1901. 

General  election  to  be  held  Tuesday  after  ist 
Monday  of  November,  unless  two-thirds  of  As- 
sembly fix  different  day.  viii,  2.  Municipal 
elections  for  city,  ward,  borough  and  township 
officers  held  3d  Tuesday  of  February,    viii,  3. 

Blections  to  be  by  ballot  or  other  method 
prescribed  by  law;  secrecy  in  voting  to  be  pre- 
served.   Amendment  of  1901. 

Electors  are  privileged  from  arrest  except  for 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace,  during 
attendance  on  election,  goin^  or  returning 
therefrom,  viii,  5.  Electors  In  military  ser- 
vice of  U.  S.  or  State  may  exercise  their  right 
of  suffrage,  viii,  6.  Election  laws  shall  be 
uniform,  and  no  one  deprived  of  vote  by  not 
being  registered,     viii,  7. 

Any  pterson  giving  or  promising  anv  reward 
or  consideration  for  a  vote,  or  withholding 
same,  or  any  elector  receiving  or  agreeing  to 
receive  such  consideration  for  himself  or  an- 
other, shall  fotfeit  right  to  vote  at  such  election; 
if  challenged  for  such  cause,  shall  swear  it  is 
untrue  before  allowed  to  vote,  viii,  8.  Any 
candidate  guilty  of  bribery,  fraud  or  violation 
of  election  law,  to  be  forever  disqualified  from 
holding  office  ;  any  person  convicted  of  wilful 
violation  of  election  law  to  be  deprived  of 
suffrage  for  4  years,  viii,  ^.  In  contested 
election  trials  and  investigation  of  elections, 
witnesses  may  not  withhold  testimony  criminat- 
ing themselves,  but  such  testimony  not  to  be 
used  against  them  in  subsequent  proceedings 
except  for  perjury,    viii,  10. 

Townships  and  wards  to  form  or  be  divided 
into  contiguous  election  districts  by  courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions;  in  cities  over  100,000,  districts 
shall  be  divided  by  said  courts  whenever  more 
than  250  votes  are  polled  therein,  also  other 
districts   for   public    interest  or  convenience. 

Elections  by  persons  in  representative  cspa- 
city  to  be  viva  voce,    viii,  11,  12. 

No  person  to  ^ain  or  lose  residence  by  being 
employed  in  military  or  naval  service  of  U.  S. 
or  State,  or  on  high  seas,  or  as  student  in  insti- 
tution of  learning,  or  while  in  poorhouse  or 
asylum  at  public  expense,  or  in  pnson.   viii,  13. 

Election  boards  to  consist  of  judge  and  2 
inspectors,  chosen  by  electors  annually,  each 
elector  voting  forjudge  and  one  inspector;  each 


inspector  shall  appoint  a  clerk;  officers  privi- 
leged from  arrest  on  day  of  election,  and  while 
making  returns,  exoept'on  warrant  of  court  of 
record,  for  election  fraud,  felony,  or  breach  of 
peace;  in  cities  they  may  claim  exemption  from 
jury  duty  during  term  of  service,    viii,  14. 

No  person  qualified  as  election  officer  who 
holds  or  has  held  within  2  months  any  office 
under  U.  S.,  State,  city  or  county ;  nor  sh&U 
election  officer  be  eligible  to  office  filled  at 
election  where  he  serves,    viii,  15. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas  may  appoint  over- 
seers to  supervise  and  report  on  election,  upon 
petition  of  5  voters  of  any  election  district, 
stating  that  such  is  a  reasonable  precaution  to 
secure  purity  and  fairness;  overseers  shall  be  3 
in  number,  residents  of  district,  members  of 
different  parties;  when  election  officers  disagree, 
overseers  if  agreed  shall  decide;  in  appointment 
of  overseers  law  judges  of  proper  court  shall 
concur,    viii,  16. 

Trial  of  contested  elections  shall  be  by  courts 
of  law  or  judges  thereof;  Assembly  to  direct 
who  shall  try  the  several  classes  of  contests;  no 
law  assigning  jurisdiction  or  re|pilating  its 
exercise  shall  apply  to  contest  arising  out  of 
election  held  before  its  passage, 

TAXATION  AND   FINANCE. 

Taxes  to  be  uniform  on  same  subjects,  levied 
and  collected  under  general  laws;  Assembly 
may  exempt  property  used  for  public  purposes, 
for  worship,  cemeteries  not  for  profit,  and 
purely  public  charities,  ix,  i.  No  other 
property  exempt,    ix,  2. 

Power  to  tax  corporations  and  their  property 
not  to  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  grant  or 
contract  to  which  State  is  party,    ix,  3. 

No  State  debt  to  be  created  except  for  casual 
deficiency  of  revenue  (limited  to  |i,ooo,ooa 
aggregate),  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
for  defense  of  State,  or  to  pay  existing  debt, 
ix,  4.  Laws  for  borrowing  money  to  state  pur- 
pose, and  money  to  be  used  for  no  other,  ix,  5. 

State  credit  not  to  be  loaned  to  individuals  or 
corporations,  and  State  not  to  be  stockholder 
in  same,  ix,  6.  Assembly  may  not  authorize 
municipalities  to  hold  stock  in  corporations,  or 
appropriate  mone^  or  loan  credit  to  same,  ix,  7. 

Debt  of  municipality  never  to  exceed  7  per 
cent,  on  assessed  value  of  its  taxable  property, 
nor  shall  such  municipality  increase  its  debt 
above  2  per  cent,  on  said  valuation  without 
consent  of  voters;  cities  whose  debt  exceeds  7 
per  cent  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  increase 
same  3  per  cent  in  aggregate  at  one  time, 
ix,  8.  State  may  not  assume  municipal  debt, 
unless  created  during  invasion  or  insurrection, 
in  defense  of  State,  or  to  pay  existing  State 
debt,  ix,  9.  Municipality  creating  debt  shall 
provide  at  time  for  taxation  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  in  30  years,    ix,  10. 

State  sinking  fund  to  be  created,  sufficient  to 
pa^  interest  and  at  least  {250,000  annually  on 
principal  of  State  debt;  such  fund  to  consist  of 
proceeds  of  sale  of  public  works,  and  stocks 
owned  by  Comth.;  to  be  increased  by  such 
revenues  as  are  not  required  for  expenses  of 
government,  and  except  in  war,  invasion  or 
insurrection  no  portion  of  same  to  be  used 
otherwise  than  to  extinguish  public  debt,  ix, 
II.    Moneys  of  sinking  fund  not  to  be  loaned 
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or  invested  on  any  securities  but  bonds  of  U.  S. 
or  this  State,    iz,  12. 

Money  held  in  reserve  to  be  limited  to 
amount  of  current  expenses,  and  kept  as 
reouired  by  law;  monthly  statements  to  be 
published,  showing  amount,  where  deposited 
and  how  secured,    iz.  13. 

No  profit  to  be  made  on  State  moneys,  same 
not  to  oe  used  except  as  authorized  by  law  by 
any  State  officer  or  member  of  Assembly;  such 
action  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  part  of  its 
punishment  disqualification  from  office  for  5 
years,     ix,  14. 

EDUCATION. 

Assembly  shall  provide  for  support  of 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  schools  for  all 
the  children  of  Com'th  above  6  years,  and  shall 
appropriate  at  least  |i,ooo,ooo  annually  for 
such  purpose,    x,  i. 

No  money  raised  for  support  of  public  schools 
to  be  appropriated  for  support  of  any  sectarian 
school.     X,  2. 

Women  21  years  old  and  upwards  to  be 
eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management 
ander  state  school  laws,    x,  3. 

MILITIA. 

Freemen  of  Com'th  to  be  armed  and  or- 
ganized for  its  defense;  Assembler  to  provide  by 
appropriation  for  maintaining  militia,  and  may 
exempt  persons  having  conscientious  scruples 
isom.  military  service,     xi,  i. 

PUBLIC  OPFICB. 

All  officers  whose  selection  not  provided  for 
in  Constitution,  elected  or  appointee  as  directed 
by  law;  no  member  of  Congress  or  officer  under 
U.  S.  shall  hold  state  office  to  which  salary  or 
perquisites  are  attached;  Assembly  to  declare 
what  offices  incompatible,    xii,  i. 

Fighting  a  duel  or  sending  challenge  there- 
for to  disqualify  from  holding  office,  and  may 
be  otherwise  punished  by  law.    xii,  2. 

NKW  COUNTIES. 

No  new  county  shall  be  formed  so  as  to 
reduce  any  county  below  400  square  miles  or 
20,000  inhabitants,  nor  contain  less  than  said 
area  or  population ;  nor  shall  any  line  thereof 
pass  within  10  miles  of  county  seat  of  county 
divided,    xiii,  i. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

To  consist  of  sheriffs,  coroners,  prothon- 
otaries,  registers  of  wills,  recorders  of  deeds, 
commissioners,  treasurers,  surveyors,  auditors 
or  controllers,  clerks  of  courts,  district  attor- 
neys and  others  prescribed  bv  law;  sheriff  or 
treasurer  ineligible  for  succeeding  term,  xiv,  i. 

To  be  chosen  at  general  elections  for  term 
of  3  years  from  ist  Monday  of  January  suc- 
ceeding election;  vacancies  filled  as  provided 
by  law.    xiv,  2. 

One  year's  residence  required  for  appoint- 
ment to  county  office,    xiv,  3. 

To  keep  offices  at  county  seat    xiv,  4. 

Compensation  to  be  regulated  by  law;  when 
salaried,  all  fees  to  go  into  public  treasury;  in 
counties  of  150,000  people,  shall  be  salaried, 
amount  of  salary  not  to  exceed  aggregate  of 
fees  during  term,    xiv,  5. 


Assembly  to  provide  for  strict  accountability 
of  county  and  township  officers  for  fees  re- 
ceived as  well  as  for  public  moneys  handled  by 
them,    xiv,  6. 

Three  county  commissioners  and  three 
auditors  to  be  chosen  every  third  year,  each 
voter  to  vote  for  two,  and  three  highest  elected; 
vacancies  filled  by  court  of  Common  Pleas  by 
appointment  of  person  who  voted  for  the 
omcer  whose  place  is  to  be  filled,    xiv,  7. 

CITIES  AND  THEIR  CHARTERS. 

Cities  may  be  chartered  when  majority  in 
town  or  borough  of  10,000  or  more  vote  for 
same  at  general  election,    xv,  i. 

Municipal  commission  may  not  contract  debt 
except  upon  appropriation  previously  made  by 
municipal  government    xv,  2. 

Cities  must  establish  sinking  fund,  inviolably 
pledged  for  payment  of  funded  debt    xv,  3. 

PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS. 

Charters  of  corporations  granted  before 
adoption  of  Constitution,  under  which  no 
organization  had  been  effected  to  be  void  after 
adoption,    xvi,  i. 

No  law  to  be  passed  for  benefit  of  existing 
corporation  except  on  condition  of  acceptance 
of  provisions  of  constitution,    xvi,  2. 

State  right  of  eminent  domain  same  over 
property  of  corporations  as  individuals;  police 
power  not  abridged  to  allow  corporations  to 
infringe  rights  of  individuals  or  state,    xvi,  3. 

In  electing  corporation  directors,  voter  may 
cast  whole  number  of  votes  for  one  candidate, 
or  distribute  them  as  preferred,    xvi,  4. 

No  foreign  corporauon  to  do  business  in  state 
without  known  place  of  business  and  authorized 
agent    xvi,  5. 

Corporations  to  do  no  other  business  than 
authorized  by  charter,  nor  hold  more  real 
estate  than  necessary  for  legitimate  business, 
xvi,  6. 

No  stocks  or  bonds  to  be  issued  except  for 
money,  lai)or  or  property,  and  fictitious  increase 
to  be  void;  no  increase  except  under  general 
law,  with  consent  of  majority  of  stock  after  60 
days'  notice,    xvi,  7. 

When  property  taken  for  public  use,  just 
compensation  to  be  paid  or  secured  before 
taking.  Assembly  may  not  deprive  persons  of 
appeal  from  assessment  of  damages,  and  appeal 
on  demand  shall  be  determined  by  jury,  xvi,  8. 

Assembly  may  revoke,  alter  or  annul  charters 
revocable  at  adoption  of  Constitution  and  any 
thereafter  created,  when  injurious  to  Common- 
wealth, but  no  injustice  to  be  done  to  corpora- 
tors. No  law  to  create,  extend  or  renew  more 
than  one  charter,    xvi,  10. 

Banking  laws  shall  provide  for  registry  and 
countersigning  of  circulating  notes,  and  security 
for  full  amount  for  redemption  shall  be  de- 
posited with  Auditor-General,    xvi,  9. 

Application  b^  corporation  for  banking  and 
discounting  privileges  to  be  advertised  3  months 
in  its  locality,  and  privilege  not  granted  for 
more  than  20  years,    xvii,  ii. 

Telegraph  companies  may  be  authorized  to 
connect  with  other  lines,  under  uniform  laws 
and  reasonable  regulations;  but  companies  may 
not  consolidate  or  hold  controlling  interest  in 
stock  of  competing  lines,    xvi,  12. 
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Term  'Vcorporation  *'  as  here  used  to  include 
all  joint-stock  associations  having  |>ower8  or 
privileges  not  possessed  by  individuals  or 
partnerships,    xvi,  13. 

RAILROADS  AND  CANALS 

To  be  public  highways,  and  companies  to  be 
common  carriers.  Corporations  may  build 
railroad  within  State  and  connect  at  State  line 
with  roads  of  other  states,  may  intersect,  con- 
nect with  or  cross  any  other  railroad,  and  shall 
receive  and  transport  each  other's  passengers, 
cars  and  freight  without  discrimination,  xvii,  i. 

Corporations  organized  in  this  state  shall 
maintain  an  office  therein  where  stock  may  be 
transferred,  books  inspected  by  stockholder  or 
creditor,  and  record  made  of  amount  of  capital, 
names  and  holdings  of  stock,  transfers,  names 
and  residence  of  officers,    xvii,  2. 

All  individuals  and  corporations  to  have 
equal  right  to  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  no  unreasonable  discrimination 
to  1^  made  in  charges  or  facilities ;  charts  to 
any  point  not  to  exceed  same  to  more  distant 
point  in  same  direction;  commutation  and 
excursion  tickets  may  be  issued  at  special  rates. 

Competing  or  parallel  lines  may  not  be  con- 
solidated or  control  each  other's  stock  or 
franchises,  nor  shall  officer  of  one  act  as  officer 
of  competing  company;  question  which  are 
competing  or  parallel  lines  to  be  decided  by 
jury  as  other  civil  issues,    xvii,  3,  4. 

Common  carrier  may  not  engage  in  mining 
or  manufacturing,  or  any  other  business,  nor 
acquire  or  lease  lands  except  as  necessary  to  its 
business;  but  mining  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany may  carry  its  product  on  its  railroad  or 
canal  not  more  than  fifty  miles  long,    xvii,  5. 

No  officer  or  employee  of  railroad  or  canal 
company  to  be  interested  in  furnishing  supplies 
thereto,  or  in  transportation  as  a  common 
carrier  over  lines  owned  or  operated  by  such 
company,    xvii,  6. 

No  discrimination  in  charges  or  facilities  to 
be  made  between  transportation  companies  or 
individuals,  by  abatement,  drawback  or  other- 
wise; no  company  or  employee  to  make  prefer- 
ence   in    furnishing    cars    or   motive    power. 

No  free  passes,  or  passes  at  discount,  to  be 
granted  except  to  officers  or  employees  of  com- 
pany,   xvii,  7,  8. 

Street  railways  not  to  be  constructed  within 
municipality  without  consent  of  local  authori- 
ties,   xvii,  9. 

No  transportation  company  existing  at 
adoption  of^  Constitution  to  have  benefit  of 
future  legislation  except  on  complete  accept- 
ance of  all  its  provisions,    xvii,  10. 

Secretary  of  Internal  AflFairs  to  have  super- 
vision of  transportation  companies,  except  as  to 
their  accounts  (kept  by  Auditor  General);  in 
addition  to  annual  reports,  may  re<)uire  from 
their  officers  special  reports  at  any  time  on  any 
subject  relating  to  their  business,    xvii,  11. 

General  Assembly  to  enforce  foregoing  pro- 
visions by  law.     xvii,  12. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  Constitution  may  be  proposed 
by  either  House  of  Assembly;  when  approved 
by  majority  of  each  House  (yeas  and  nays 
eutered  on  journal),  to  be  published  in  news- 


papers by  Sec*ty  of  Com'th  for  3  months  before 
next  general  election;  if  majority  of  each 
House  of  next  Assembly  approve  same,  to  be 
again  published  as  before,  and  submitted  to 
vote  of  electors;  if  then  approved  by  msjority 
to  become  part  of  Constitution;  amendments 
not  to  be  submitted  oftener  than  once  in  5 
years;  when  two  or  more  amendments  sub- 
mitted, to  be  voted  upon  separately,    xviii,  i. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    ENGLISH    AS 
VEHICLE  OF  EXPRESSION. 


KTHKLBBRT  D.  WARFIBLD. 
President  of  Lafayette  College^  Easton^  Pa. 


THE  cry  **  More  and  better  English  in 
the  school  programs  "  has  voiced  one 
of  the  most  popular  demands  in  con- 
temporary education.  It  appeals  to 
every  one.  The  primary  teacher  appreci* 
ates  the  need  in  the  daily  battle  with  bad 
grammar;  the  secondary  teacher  is 
familiar  with  the  trials  of  slovenly  speech 
and  incoherent  writing;  the  college  pro- 
fessor grieves  over  the  failure  of  his 
students  to  give  back  in  their  examina- 
tion any  clear  indication  of  the  longed-for 
response  to  his  efforts  to  inspire  a  clear- 
cut  and  accurate  statement  of  fact  and 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  less  ad- 
vance toward  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  end  than  was  to  be  expected. 

It  is,  perhaps,  di£Scult  to  explain  this. 
There  has  been  some  slackness  in  the 
schools,  some  want  of  courage  in  the  col- 
leges. When  a  student  does  not  pass 
out  of  the  school,  or  into  the  college  with 
credit  in  English,  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  make  excuses,  accept  conditions, 
and  otherwise  palliate,  if  not  entirely 
overlook,  the  failure.  But  on  the  whole, 
both  school  and  college  have  been  in 
earnest.  The  school  teacher  feels 
ashamed  of  his  pupils*  bad  spelling,  in- 
accurate sentences  and  incorrect  diction. 
The  college  professor  is  hampered  by  the 
incapacity  of  his  students  to  express 
themselves  clearly.  The  school  teacher 
means  to  secure  better  results;  the  college 
professor  knows  the  men  who  are  so 
deficient  in  the  mother  tongue  are  out  of 
place  in  college.  The  real  problem  seems 
evasive,  however,  and  neither  school  nor 
college  has  truly  solved  it. 

Here  is  a  boy,  for  example,  who  has 
read  and  studied  the  books  required  for 
admission  to  college.  He  can  tell  the 
stories  so  as  to  show  familiarity  with 
them.     He  can  answer  questions  of  his^ 
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torical  and  literary  critidsm.  He  is  full 
of  facts.  But  when  he  takes  up  his  pen 
to  express  what  he  knows,  he  shows, 
even  in  the  most  simple  answers,  a  total 
inability  to  write  straight-forward,  cor- 
rect English;  and  in  the  brief  composi- 
tion his  ideas,  which  are  often  good 
enough,  have  to  be  guessed  at  or  recon- 
structed by  uniting  to  the  incorrect  and 
vague  statements  of  the  writer  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  book  possessed  by  the  ex- 
aminer. 

When  carefully  considered,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  true  difficulty  with  the 
student  is  an  inability  to  express  what  he 
knows,  thinks  and  feels. 

Is  not  this  due  to  a  common  defect  in 
all  our  teaching  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
generally  neglect  the  whole  field  of  ex- 
pression as  a  department  of  education? 
And  is  it  not  further  true  that  the  great 
importance  of  English  in  our  educational 
work  is  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  ordi- 
nary expression?  That  is  to  say,  that 
English  as  a  language,  as  a  literature,  is 
for  this  purpose  subordinate. 

No  one  seems  to  forget  that  man  must 
know  and  must  think.  But  hundreds 
seem  to  forget  that  man  must  express 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  thinks,  and 
in  the  largest  conception  of  life,  what  he 
is.  I  once  knew  a  very  learned  man 
upon  whom  a  familiar  comment  ran, 
**His  mind  is  a  cupboard  of  knowledge 
with  the  door  shut  fast."  He  was  a 
learned  man,  but  a  poor  teacher ;  a  gentle 
and  aiSectionate  man,  but  few  ever  found 
it  out.  Education  had  reached  no  worthy 
goal  in  him  when  he  was  trained  to  know, 
to  think,  to  feel,  but  left  with  knowledge 
which  blessed  neither  himself  or  others, 
with  thoughts  that  cheered  and  feelings 
that  charmed  none  except  himself. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  most  weari- 
some blunders  in  the  examination  papers 
of  pupils  are  the  outcome  of  careless  ex- 
pression. A  recent  paper  informed  me 
that  *'in  the  second  century  the  costumes 
of  the  heathen  and  the  Christians  were 
entirely  diflFerent."  Inquiry  brought  out 
the  fact  that  costumes  was  written  where 
customs  was  the  word  sought.  And  in 
looking  over  a  long  list  of  school  blunders 
recently  published  in  one  of  our  maga- 
zines. I  have  been  struck  by  the  large 
proportion  of  them  which  were  due,  first, 
to  want  of  care  in  preparing  the  exami- 
nation paper, — i.  e.,  to  indifference  to  the 
expression  of  knowledge  painfully  ac- 
quired; and,  second,  to  want  of  ability  to 
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state  an  idea  which  required  thought, — 
/.  e.f  to  incapacity  of  expression.  The 
following  examples  are  quoted  from  a 
paper  on  the  humorous  side  of  such 
blunders.  Those  first  cited  are  clearly 
due  to  mere  indifference  or  carelessness: 

'*A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain 
that  has  a  creator  and  throws  out  rooks." 
I  came  sore  and  conquered." 
His  brain  was  teething  with  grand 
ideas  in  all  directions." 

"Stored  in  some  trouser-house  of 
mighty  kings." 

Another  class  show  the  utter  failure  of 
the  power  of  expression: 

'*  A  triangle  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
standing  upon  a  select  inside  which  we 
then  call  the  base." 

*'  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  placed  down- 
wards and  slightly  upwards." 

''Fiction  is  something  which  is  be- 
lieved in  but  which  is  nothing." 

Such  examples  are  far  removed  from 
the  ludicrous  mistakes  too  often  met  with 
which  involve  ignorance  of  facts,  false  an- 
alogies, and  mistaken  inferences.  Those 
above  noted  are  apparently  due  to  care- 
lessness instating  simple  facts  correctly 
conceived,  and  to  incapacity  to  express 
in  language  ideas  once  correctly  con- 
ceived but  which  at  the  time  could  not 
be  recalled  with  accuracy.  The  latter 
class  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  papers 
of  schools  which  demand  that  answers 
shall  be  given  in  the  language  of  the 
teacher.  The  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
language  in  which  a  statement  not  fully 
understood  has  been  made  is  a  common 
cause  of  ridiculous  blunders.  We  may 
see  something  of  this  in  such  an  answer 
as  the  following: 

"Climate  is  an  imaginary  belt  of  the 
globe  parallel  to  the  equator;  it  is  so 
called  by  earlier  geographers  because  the 
difference  of  these  climes  depends  upon 
the  proper  inclination  of  these  spheres." 

Here  is  inaccurate  memory  supplying 
ammunition  for  a  shot  at  a  mark  beyond 
the  intellectual  vision. 

I  received  a  paper  some  months  ago 
from  a  young  woman  who  was  attending 
a  course  of  lectures  given  under  Univer- 
sity Extension  auspices  in  one  of  our 
large  cities.  She  was  able  to  take  notes 
in  shorthand,  and  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  profit  by  the  course,  which  was  on 
"The  Development  of  the  United  States." 
This  paper  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
**  What  were  the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  ?"     It  is  a  jg;em'6f  its  kind. 
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''  When  the  colonists  came  to  America, 
they  had  no  written  government  except  a 
charter  given  to  them  by  their  king.  In 
this  charter  very  little  liberty  was  given 
to  them  by  the  king,  so  they  agreed  to 
form  a  gronp  and  make  a  set  of  laws  for 
themselves.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so,  for  in  the  charter 
granted  by  the  king,  the  men  of  the  set- 
tlement did  not  even  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  governor. 

*'  In  the  cabin  of  their  vessel  men  gath- 
ered and  made  a  set  of  laws  upon  which 
they  all  agreed,  and  on  landing,  they  ran 
and  hid  them  in  a  tree  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Charter  Oak.  The 
cause  of  their  hiding  them  was  the  fear 
of  the  strict  rules  of  their  old  country, 
and  on  this  account  they  were  obliged  to 
do  many  immoral  acts  which  they  would 
not  have  done  had  they  had  a  little  more 
freedom. 

' '  This  England  positively  refused,  thus 
causing  a  bitter  feeling  between  her  colo- 
nists and  herself,  which,  as  we  have 
learned,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  American  Revolution.  She  compelled 
the  people  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax  which 
she  laid  upon  them,  and  if  they  refused, 
they  had  to  undergo  a  very  severe  pun- 
ishment for  refusing.  A  feeling  of  hatred 
was  continually  growing  until  it  was  sup- 

{ pressed  by  the  war.  She  passed  a  law 
mposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  tea,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  the  same,  but  they 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this,  and  utterly 
refused  to  drink  the  tea.  In  one  of  the 
shipments  from  the  mother  country  there 
was  a  cargo  of  tea  sent  to  the  Boston  Har- 
bor, and  the  people  were  compelled  to 
buy  it.  This  enraged  them  very  much, 
they  formed  a  party  and  at  midnight 
boarded  the  ship  and  threw  over  all  the 
tea. 

"  This  event  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  which  was  practi- 
cally the  cause  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 
These  petty  quarrels  continued  until  the 
war  broke  out,  which  settled  all  the  dif- 
ficulty." 

To  return,  then,  to  our  main  thesis, 
the  child  blunders  because  he  neither 
knows  what  he  is  trying  to  express,  nor 
the  vehicle  of  expression.  In  his  devel- 
opment the  teacher  must  constantly  give 
attention  to  the  three  considerations  of 
knowing,  thinking  and  expressing.  It 
is  easy  to  teach  &cts — ^but  hard  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  teach  facts  in  fixed 
formulas.    To  repeat  the  statement  of  a 


fact  in  the  identical  language  used  by 
the  teacher  in  communicating  it  does  not 

?rove  that  the  child  has  learned  the  fact, 
^o  change  the  statement  may  show  that 
the  fact  has  been  correctly  grasped,  but 
the  teacher  may  be  content  to  accept  a 
very  poor  statement,  if  a  grasp  of  the 
fact  is  but  shown  in  it.  Yet  education 
is  dependent  on  the  combination  of  cor- 
rect information,  precise  mental  action 
and  clear  verbal  expression. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  power  of 
expression  is  one  of  the  latest  powers  to 
be  matured.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
dependent  on  training.  This  training 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  growth. 
The  immense  value  of  English  compo- 
sition appears  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  burdens  that  the  teacher  has  to 
bear.  But  compositions  must  be  written, 
carefully  studied,  and  rewritten,  if  any 
real  power  is  to  be  devdoped.  If  the 
early  instruction  is  devoted  to  clear  and 
conect  statement,  to  the  expression  of 
facts  and  ideas  in  simple  language,  with 
little  or  no  efibrt  to  secure  any  very  orig- 
inal thought  from  the  pupil,  good  read- 
ing and  intellectual  growth  will  do  the 
rest.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
older  teaching  of  composition  was  the 
constant  striving  after  rhetorical  finish. 
One  of  the  worst  defects  in  graduating 
essays  to  this  day  is  the  abundance  of 
artificial  flowers  with  which  they  are 
garnished,  and  the  frequent  note  of  insin- 
cerity struck  in  the  ringing  quotations 
from  authors  with  whom  the  writers  are 
unacquainted. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  point  which 
I  wish  to  make.  The  highest  note  in  all 
education  is  the  expression  of  self,— of 
what  a  man  is.  It  is  essential  for  this 
that  a  man  have  a  mastery  over  his 
mother  tongue. 

If  a  man  is  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  every  one  sees  clearly 
enough  his  need  of  mastery  of  spoken 
and  written  discourse.  But,  though  in  a 
different  form,  it  is  equally  important  to 
the  man  of  business,  the  engineer  and  the 
physician.  The  quantity  of  speech  does 
not  measure  its  importance.  A  business 
man  may  have  more  at  stake  in  a  page  of 
a  letter  than  a  lawyer  in  fifty  pages  of  a 
brief.  The  page  of  that  business  letter 
should  be  so  clearly  conceived,  so  ac- 
curately expressed,  that  any  contract 
made  upon  it  should  be  beyond  all  doubt 
and  controversy.  The  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  an  engineer  or  architect  re- 
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qtiire  clear  and  correct  statement,  and  too 
oflea  possess  neither. 

But  quite  beyond  mere  business  aiBfairs 
a  man's  speech,  his  letters,  his  use  of 
language  should  be  a  true  expression  of 
himself.  A  man  who  is  straightforward 
and  clear-cut  in  character  should  be  able 
to  make  men  know  it  by  what  he  writes 
and  speaks;  a  man  who  is  gentle  and 
kindly  should  know  how  to  make  his 
tongue  ntter  the  goodness  of  his  heart; 
a  man  who  lives  in  the  sunshine  of  God's 
love  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  which  will  shed  some  of  that 
sunshine  on  the  path  of  others. 

Practice  is  indispensable  to  perfection. 
Precept  counts  for  little  in  the  perfecting 
of  expression.  Infinite  pains  alone  brings 
success.  But  even  those  who  have  no 
hope  of  attaining  to  perfection  must 
strive  and  struggle  to  attain  to  that  de- 
gree of  power  by  which  a  man  may  live. 
—Education, 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


THE  world  is  older  than  yon  by  several 
years;  for  thousands  of  years  it  has 
been  full  of  better  and  smarter  young 
men  than  yourself;  when  they  died  the 
globe  went  whirling  on,  and  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  million  went  to  the  funeral 
or  heard  of  their  death.  Be  as  smart  as 
you  can,  of  course;  know  as  much  as  you 
can.  Shed  the  light  of  your  wisdom 
abroad  to  the  world,  but  don't  try  to 
dazzle  or  astonish  anybody  with  it,  and 
don't  imagine  a  thing  is  simple  because 
you  think  it  is. 

Don't  be  too  sorry  for  your  father  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much  less  than  you  do. 
He  used  to  think  he  was  much  smarter 
than  his  father,  as  you  think  you  are 
smarter  than  yours.  The  world  has 
great  need  of  young  men,  but  no  greater 
need  than  young  men  have  of  the  world. 
Your  clothes  fit  better  than  your  father's 
fit  him;  they  cost  more  money;  they  are 
more  stylish.  He  used  to  be  as  straight 
and  nimble  as  you  are.  He  too,  perhaps, 
thought  bis  father  old-fashioned.  Your 
mustache  is  neater,  the  cut  of  your  hair 
is  better,  and  you  are  prettier,  far  prettier, 
than  "pa."  But,  young  man,  the  old 
gentleman's  homely,  scrambling  signa- 
ture on  a  check  will  draw  more  money 
out  of  the  bank  in  five  minutes,  than  you 
could  get  out  with  a  ream  of  paper  and  a 
copper-plate  signature  in  six  months. 


Young  men  are  useful,  and  they  are 
ornamental,  and  we  all  love  them,  and 
we  could  not  get  up  a  picnic  successfully 
without  them.  But  they  are  no  novelty; 
they  have  been  here  before.  Every 
generation  has  a  full  supply  of  them,  and 
will  have  to  the  end  of  time :  each  crop 
will  think  themselves  quite  ahead  of  the 
last,  and  will  live  to  be  called  old  fogies 
by  their  sons.  Go  ahead.  Have  your 
day.  Your  sons  will  by  and  by  pity  you 
for  your  old-fashioned  ways.  Don't  be 
afraid  your  merit  will  not  be  discovered. 
People  all  over  the  world  are  looking  for 
you,  and  if  you  are  worth  finding  they 
will  be  sure  to  find  you.  A  diamond  is 
not  so  easily  found  as  a  quartz  pebble, 
but  people  search  for  it  more  intently. 
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AND  then  came  that  great  event  in  his, 
as  in  every  Rugby  boy's  life  of  that 
day — the  first  sermon  from  the  doctor. 

More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have 
described  that  scene.  The  oak  pulpit 
standing  out  by  itself  above  the  school 
seats.  The  tall,  gallant  form,  the  kind- 
ling eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low 
notes  of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stirring  as 
the  call  of  the  light  infantry  bugle,  of 
him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, witnessing  and  pleading  for  his 
Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love 
and  glory,  with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled 
and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  •  .  .  What 
was  it  that  neld  us  childish  boys  who 
feared  the  doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth : 
who  thought  more  of  our  sets  in  the 
school  than  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
j>ut  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above 
the  laws  of  God  ?  We  couldn'  t  enter  into 
half  that  we  heard;  we  hadn't  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge 
of  one  another;  and  little  enough  of  the 
faith,  hope  and  love  needed  to  that  end. 
But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better 
moods  will  listen  (aye,  and  men,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that),  to  a  man  who  we  felt 
to  be,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength,  striving  against  whatever  was 
mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in 
our  little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold, 
clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and 
warning  from  serene   heights  to  those 
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who  are  struggling  and  sinning  below, 
but  the  warm,  living  voice  of  one  who 
was  fighting  for  us  and  by  our  sides,  and 
calling  on  us  to  help  him  and  ourselves 
and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and 
little  by  little,  but  surely  and  steadily,  on 
the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the 
young  boy  for  the  first  time,  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life :  that  it  was  no  fool's  or 
sluggard's  paradise  into  which  he  had 
wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field 
ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take 
his  side,  and  the  stakes  are  life  and  death. 
And  he  who  roused  this  consciousness  in 
them  showed  them  at  the  same  time,  by 
every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
his  whole  daily  life,  how  the  battle  was 
to  be  fought;  and  stood  there  before 
them,  fellow  soldier  and  captain  of  their 
band.  The  true  sort  of  captain,  too,  for 
a  boy's  army;  one  who  had  no  misgivings 
and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  a  truce, 
would  fight  the  fight  out  (so  every  boy 
felt),  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of 
blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character 
might  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys, 
here  and  there,  but  it  was  his  thorough- 
ness and  undaunted  courage  which  more^ 
than  anything  else  won  his  way  to  the' 
hearts  oi  the  great  mass  of  those  on  whom 
he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe 
first  in  him  and  then  in  his  Master. — 
Tom  Brawn's  School  Days, 


THREE  PARABLES. 


SYDNBY  T.  SKIDMORB. 


"He  spake  unto  them  in  parables.'* 

Thb  Rats. — A  man  once  lived  in  an 
old  house  that  was  infested  by  rats.  So 
he  said  to  himself:  **  I  will  not  use  rats- 
bane; I  will  pull  down  the  house  and  the 
rats  will  disappear."  But  after  he  had 
done  so,  and  builded  a  new  house  at  great 
labor  and  expense,  the  rats  all  came  back, 
and  said  among  themselves,  "  How  gen- 
erous and  kind  the  man  was  to  take  away 
the  old  and  give  us  this  fine  new  house 
to  live  in." 

This  parable  teaches  that  reform  can- 
not be  attained  by  tearing  down  and 
rebuilding  institutions,  but  rather  by 
diligence  and  the  use  of  appropriate 
means  for  destroying  the  evil  in  existing 
things. 

Thb  Country  Folk. — In  a  certain 


country  the  people  lived  in  equality  and 
independence.  But  they  were  annoyed 
by  the  pilferings  of  their  neighbors  and 
the  dishonest  ones  among  themselves. 
So  they  said:  **  We  will  build  a  fortress 
in  which  to  bestow  our  goods,  and  appoint 
a  governor,  with  guards,  whom  we  will 
hold  responsible  for  their  safe* keeping." 
But  when  they  went  tP  get  a  portion  of 
their  goods  for  use,  the  governor  smil- 
ingly said  to  them  from  the  top  of  the 
wall :  ''  You  cannot  have  anything  until 
you  first  destroy  the  fortress  and  van- 
quish me." 

This  parable  teaches  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  give  into  the  hands  of  one  man  the  de- 
fences and  powers  which  we  should  exer- 
cise for  ourselves. 

Thb  Miubr. — ^A  miller  was  much  dis- 
tressed because  his  mill  would  only  grind 
meal  that  was  coarse  and  innutrinous. 
At  first  he  supposed  that  the  stones  had 
not  enough  work  to  do,  so  he  caused  the 
grain  to  run  in  more  copiously.  This 
only  clogged  the  mill  and  made  matters 
worse.  Then  he  said,  ''I  will  change 
the  kinds  of  grain  and  mix  them  in  other 
proportions,"  but  this  availed  nothing. 
Finally,  he  consulted  a  millwright,  who 
told  him  that  the  stones  needed  proper 
dressing,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
machinery  should  be  made  more  regular 
and  harmonious.  When  this  was  done, 
the  trouble  ceased. 

This  parable  teaches  that  the  best  re- 
sults in  education  must  be  obtained  by 
the  practice  of  right  mental  action,  rather 
than  from  the  kind  or  quantity  of  sub- 
jects or  changes  in  curricula. 


GATHERED  HINTS. 


IN  a  primary  school  I  saw  a  method  of 
examining  slates  that  promoted  both 
quickness  and  order.  Each  child  took 
his  slate  in  both  hands,  and  held  it  as  he 
would  a  reader,  resting  the  lower  side  on 
the  desk.  The  teacher  passed  down  the 
aisles,  and  could  see  the  work  veiy 
readily  with  the  slate  held  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  children's 
hands  were  busy.  Another  teacher 
sometimes  inspected  slate  work  by  allow- 
ing one  row  of  children  to  rise  at  a  time, 
pass  in  line  down  one  aisle  to  her,  and 
return  by  the  other  aisle  as  fast  as  she 
had  examined  the  work. 

In  another  room,  I  saw  an  excellent 
way  of  conducting  an  exercise  in  mental 
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arithmetic.  The  children  took  position 
with  hands  folded  on  the  desks.  This 
was  called  position  one.  A  question  was 
then  given.  As  each  obtained  the  resnlt, 
be  put  his  hands  behind  him.  This  was 
called  position  two.  When  ready  for  the 
next  problem,  the  school  took  position 
one  again  and  proceeded  as  before.  This 
plan  commended  itself  because  it  was 
quiet  and  orderly  without  imposing  any 
more  restraint  than  the  frequent  hand- 
raising,  and  enabled  the  teacher  to  see  at 
once  who  had  completed  the  work.  I 
afterwards  used  that  plan  in  a  school  that 
was  noisy  and  hard  to  control,  and  found 
it  much  more  of  a  help  than  I  expected 
in  bringing  the  school  to  order. 

In  the  same  room,  I  saw  a  very  helpful 
exercise  in  form  and  color.  Triangles, 
squares,  oblongs,  rhombuses,  rhomboids, 
drdes,  etc.,  were  cut  from  colored  paper 
— ^the  primary  and  secondary  colors  being 
used — and  gummed  to  white  cards.  The 
cards  having  been  distributed,  some  pupil 
was  called  upon.  He  came  forward  and 
turned  the  card  he  held  toward  the 
school.  All  who  held  similar  figures 
stood  while  he  described  it.  The  square 
was  described  as  follows:  "This  is  a 
square.  It  is  a  square  because  it  has 
four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles. 
Its  color  is  blue.'*  The  others  who  were 
standing  were  called  upon  to  mention 
the  colors  of  the  squares  they  held.  An- 
other was  called  who  had  a  right-angled 
triangle.  After  those  holding  similar 
figures  had  stood,  he  recited :  *'  I  have  a 
right-angled  triangle.  It  is  a  triangle 
because  it  has  three  sides  and  three 
angles.  It  is  a  right-angled  triangle  be- 
cause it  has  a  right  angle.  Its  color  is 
ptuple.''  The  others  gave  the  colors  of 
their  figures.  So  the  exercise  proceeded, 
the  descriptions  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  geometrical  definitions.  When 
this  part  of  the  lesson  was  finished,  re- 
semblances and  differences  between  the 
different  figures  were  stated;  e.  g,^  **  The 
square  is  like  the  rhombus  in  having  four 
equal  sides.  It  is  unlike  it  because  the 
square  has  only  right  angles,  and  the 
rhombus  has  acute  and  obtuse  angles." 
The  exercise  is  valuable  for  several 
reasons.  It  cultivates  keenness  of  obser- 
vation and  exactness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, not  to  mention  the  addition  to  the 
diildren's  store  of  facts.  Many  of  them 
will  never  reach  the  high  school  and  re- 
ceive the  valuable  discipline  of  geometry. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  who  teach  geog- 


raphy have  had  trouble  on  account  of  the 
misspelling  of  geographical  names.  In  a 
certain  school  the  di£5culty  is  solved  in 
this  way.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
learn  carefully  to  spell  the  words  in  each 
day's  lesson.  As  each  pupil  recites,  he 
is  called  upon  to  spell  any  words  the 
teacher  may  select  from  his  recitation. 
A  successful  teacher  told  me  of  a  course 
of  exercises  she  was  using  as  part  of  her 
Friday  afternoon  programme.  The 
scholars  voted  for  some  animal  about 
which  they  would  like  to  talk  the  follow- 
ing Friday.  When  this  was  decided, 
two  or  three  pupils  were  assigned  to 
bring  information  on  especial  topics,  aa 
habits,  locality,  where  found,  etc.  The 
rest  of  the  school  were  to  gather  addi-*^ 
tional  items,  as  pictures  or  anecdotes. 


SOMETIMES  FORGOTTEN'. 


AN  old  school  teacher  recently  died. 
She  had  devoted  her  life  to  educating 
the  children  of  other  women.  Other  girls 
got  married,  but  she  went  on  teaching. 
AH  through  the  school  year,  from  morning 
till  night,  she  devoted  her  energies,  her 
intelligence  and  her  nervous  system  to 
making  the  next  generation  better.  She 
got  just  enough  to  live  on,  and  out  of 
what  she  needed  to  live  she  managed  to 
save  something  to  help  those  worse  off 
than  herself. 

Death  came  in  due  time,  and  found  her 
ready.  She  had  begun  the  world  with 
nothing.  She  had  worked  all  her  life  for 
others,  and  she  left  the  world  with  noth- 
ing— not  even  enough  to  pay  for  a  cheap 
grave  and  a  cheap  co£5n.  There  is  a  rule 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  bury  all 
animals  that  die,  including  teachers,  and 
under  this  rule  she  was  to  be  buried  at 
the  expense  of  an  appreciative  public,  in 
the  Potter's  Field. 

The  Department  of  Education  stepped 
in  and  the  superintendent  announced 
that  this  should  not  be.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  public  school  teacher 
enjoys  the  respect,  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  the  public.  Therefore,  whatever 
the  cost,  a  separate  burial  should  be 
arranged  for  this  lady.  It  was  arranged 
accordingly,  and  the  Potter's  Field  was 
cheated.  We  should  all  be  grateful  for 
this,  of  course,  and  we  are  grateful. 
But,  while  we  are  thankful  that  a  life's 
devotion  to  childhood  insures  even  now  a 
luxurious  final  resting  place  in  a  cheap 
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scale,  determined  what  we  may  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  call  the  method  of  Socrates. 

In  the  judgment  of  Socrates  a  large 
proportion  of  his  fellow-men  belonged  to 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  intellectual  scale. 
The  knowledge  which  men  arrogated  to 
themselves  was  merely  *'the  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  its  reality."  Men 
proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  per- 
suasion on  the  greatest  and  gravest  ques- 
tions concerning  man  and  society  without 
sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they 
involved  any  difficulties.  Such  persua- 
sion had  grown  up  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, partly  by  authoritative  com- 
munication, partly  by  insensible  trans-, 
fusion  from  others.  Upon  this  basis  the 
fancied  knowledge  rested;  and  reason, 
when  invoked  at  all,  was  called  in  simply 
as  an  handmaid,  expositor  or  apologist 
of  the  pre-existing  sentiment,  not  as  a 
test  or  verification.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
may  have  been  desirable  in  the  old  order 
of  society,  where  it  was  the  business  of 
the  good  citizen  to  believe  and  obey,  but 
it  was  unfortunate  for  the  new  order,  in 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  think  and  act  on 
his  own  initiative.  Such  a  mind,  if  left 
to  itself,  lost  the  habit,  yea  even  the 
power,  of  examining  what  was  presented 
for  its  acceptance  and  much  more  of 
giving  birth  to  any  ideas  of  its  own. 

The  passage  from  this  first  stage  of 
mere  seeming  knowledge,  to  the  second 
of  conscious  ignorance  and  thirsting  after 
true  knowledge  was  by  far  the  most 
difficult  step.  It  was  in  order  to  get  men 
to  take  this  step  that  Socrates  resorted  to 
his  probing,  testing  cross-examination, 
whereby  he  questioned  affirmations  that 
were  not  supported  by  proper  evidence, 
unmasked    all  kinds  of   falsehood  and 

f>urified  the  mind.  This  dialectic  process, 
argely  and  necessarily  negative  and 
destructive  at  this  stage,  is  the  first  and 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
method  of  Socrates.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  process  of  purifying  the  mind  pre- 
paratory to  its  receiving  or  bringing  forth 
true  knowledge,  is  the  conversation  with 
Buthedemus  the  Pair.  (Mem.  4:  2.)  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  the 
haughty  young  man,  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  knowledge  and  ability,  is 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  his  ignor- 
ance and  a  state  of  humiliation  in  which 
he  acknowledges  he  knows  nothing,  feels 
himself  little  better  than  a  slave,  and 
from  that  time  forth  becomes  a  sincere 
and  eager  seeker  after  true  knowledge. 


Through  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  teacher 
this  pupil  was  disillusioned  and  led  to 
take  the  difficult  step  from  the  first  stage 
to  the  second. 

Bpictetus  seems  to  realize  the  need  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  when  he  says^ 
''The  school  of  a  philosopher  is  a  sur- 
gery. You  are  not  to  go  out  of  it  with 
pleasure  but  with  pain;  for  you  come 
there  not  in  health,  but  one  of  you  hath 
a  dislocated  shoulder,  another  an  abscess,, 
a  third  a  headache.  Am  I  then  to  sit 
uttering  pretty  trifling  exclamations,  that 
when  you  have  praised  me  you  may  go 
away  with  the  same  dislocated  shoulder^ 
the  same  aching  head  or  the  same  abscess 
that  you  brought  ?  " 

This  negative  process  in  the  method  of 
Socrates  led  to  the  following  positive  re- 
sults : 

1.  It  purged  the  mind  of  imperfect  and 
false  conceptions. 

2.  It  aroused  interest  and  created  a 
desire  in  sincere  men  for  true  knowledge. 

3.  It  developed  the  habit  of  examining 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  putting  ta 
the  test  of  reason  everything  that  was 
presented  to  the  mind  for  acceptance. 

4.  It  led  men  to  see  the  necessity  of 
dear  definition  and  full  comprehension 
of  terms. 

5.  It  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
founding  knowledge  on  absolute  funda- 
mental principles. 

In  the  wider  field  of  knowledge  and 
the  more  intensive  and  detailed  study  of 
every  subject,  these  elements  are  probably 
more  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  true 
knowledge  to- day  than  they  ever  were  in 
the  past.  The  first  concern  of  the  true 
teacher  of  science,  for  instance,  who 
wishies  to  develop  in  his  students  a  truly 
scientific  spirit,  is  to  loosen  their  hold  on 
and  shake  their  confidence  in  the  crude 
and  indefinite  general  notions  which 
were  acquired  through  superficial  work 
or  accepted  on  faith  as  given  by  another. 
Only  as  the  mind  is  pure,  unprejudiced, 
and  unhampered  by  preconceived  notions, 
can  it  honestly  and  advantageously 
approach  a  subject,  view  it  from  all  sides 
and  in  all  relations,  put  it  sincerely  to  the 
test  of  fact  or  reason  and  reach  a  valid 
conclusion.  And  this  disposition  of  mind 
should  characterize  not  only  the  student 
at  school,  but  the  man  in  practical  life  as 
well.  If  Socrates  were  to  walk  among 
us  at  the  present  time,  he  would  find  to- 
day, as  he  did  in  Athens  of  old,  many  a 
one  whose  knowledge  rests  merely  on 
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tradition  or  cttrreni  opinion  so  that  he 
can  give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  and  no  justification  for  the  course 
he  may  oft^  pursue.  He  would  find 
many  a  self-satisfied  mind,  which,  in  the 
figure  of  Plato,  needs  the  shock  of  the 
Socratic  '* logical  battery"  in  order  to 
resuscitate  the  dormant  power  and  ten- 
dency to  examine  and  test  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  which  are  often  fatal  to 
the  best  interests  of  him  who  holds  them, 
and  always  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
the  truth. 

In  the  positive  work  of  leading  from 
the  second  stage  of  conscious  ignorance 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  the  third 
stage  of  real  knowledge  we  see  the  second 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  method  of 
Socrates.  It  is  based  on  his  famous 
principle  that  all  truth  is  implicit  in  the 
human  mind ;  that  knowledge  cannot  be 
imparted^  but  must  be  evolved  from  the  in- 
dividual's own  mind.  His  theory  that 
the  mind  has  in  it  principles  of  truth 
which  have  never  been  acquired  through 
the  senses  nor  imparted  in  any  way  from 
without,  and  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
function  to  aid  the  mind  in  bringing 
these  truths  to  consciousness,  is  beauti- 
ihlly  illustrated  in  Plato's  **Meno." 
Socrates  calls  up  a  young  boy  who  had 
never  studied  geometry  and  has  him 
solve  a  problem.  The  unique  dialogue 
is  as  follows: 

S.  Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  know  that  this 
figure  is  a  square  ?    B.  Yes,  I  know. 

S.  Because  all  these  four  lines  are  equal? 
(its  sides}.    B.  Yes. 

S.  Ana  also  these  other  two  lines  are 
eaual,  which  are  drawn  down  the  middle  ? 
(the  diagonals).    B.  Yes. 

S.  May  there  be  a  square  greater  or  less 
than  this?    B.  Yes. 

S.  May  there  be  a  square  twice  as  great 
as  this?    B.  Yes. 

S.  How  long  must  one  side  be,  that  the 
square  may  be  twice  as  great?  B.  Twice 
as  long  as  the  side  of  the  first  square. 

You  see,  Socrates  says,  I  tell  him  noth- 
ing. I  only  ask  him  questions.  And  now 
he  thinks  he  has  answered  right.  But  I 
must  revive  his  retollection  that  he  may 
see  his  error.  So  vou  say  that  the  square 
on  a  double  line  will  be  double  of  the  first 
square  ?  You  know  I  mean  a  square,  not  a 
figure  that  is  long  one  way  and  narrow  the 
ouier;  but  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  like  this 
square,  onlv  twice  as  large.  Now  let  us  fit 
to  one  end  of  the  first  square,  a  second 
square  that  is  equal  to  it.  And  let  us  fit 
two  other  squares  of  the  same  size  to  the 
sides  of  those  two  squares.  Then  we  have 
a  new  sqtuu^,  have  we  not  ?    B.  Yes. 


S.  And  how  many  times  is  it  greater  than 
the  first  square  ?    B.  Four  times  greater. 

S.  Not  twice  as  great,  which  you  said? 
B.  No;  four  times. 

S.  Well:  but  how  long  must  the  line  be 
that  the  square  upon  it  may  be  twice  as 
great  as  the  first  square  ?    B.  I  do  not  know. 

Now,  says  Socrates,  mark,  that  out  of 
this  not  knowing,  he  will  come  to  know, 
by  seeking  with  me,  just  as  he  comes  to 
know  when  I  question  him  without  telling 
him  anything.  You  will  see  that  I  do  not 
give  him  my  opinion,  I  only  get  his.  If 
we  draw  a  line  across  this  first  square,  from 
comer  to  comer  (the  diag:onal),  it  cuts  it 
into  two  e^ual  parts,  does  it  not  ?    B.  Yes. 

S.  And  if  in  this  square,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  four  squares,  we  draw  the  four 
diagonals,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  four  outside 
comers,  each  of  these  diagonals  will  cut  one 
of  the  squares  into  two  halves  ?    B.  Yes. 

S.  And  these  tour  diagonals  will  be  equal 
and  form  a  new  square  ?    B.  Yes. 

S.  And  this  square  is  made  up  of  the  four 
inside  halves  of  the  four  squares,  is  it  not  ? 
B.  It  is. 

S.  But  the  first  square  is  made  up  of  two 
such  halves,  is  it  not  ?    B.  Yes. 

S.  And  how  much  is  four  times  greater 
than  twice?    B.  The  double  of  it. 

S.  Then  how  many  times  is  the  new 
square  greater  than  the  first  square?  B. 
It  is  the  double  of  it. 

S.  Then  vou  have  &;ot  a  square  that  is  the 
double  of  the  original  square  ?    B.  Yea. 

S.  Namely,  the  square  upon  the  diagonal 
of  the  original  square  ?    B.  Yes. 

You  see,  Socrates  savs,  he  was  really 
possessed  of  all  his  knowledge  before. 
Those  who  do  not  know,  have  still  in  their 
minds  a  latent  knowledge. 

We  know  well  enough  that  the  above 
dialogue  is  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  suggestion  rather  than  a  proof  of  the 
principle  which  Socrates  maintained,  but 
this  does  not  destroy  its  suggestive  value 
for  the  teacher. 

As  Socrates  never  accepted  anything 
for  himself  that  he  could  not  evolve  and 
test  and  approve  in  his  reason,  so  he  never 
offered  the  product  of  his  mind  to  others 
for  their  acceptance.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  through  questions  and 
answers  to  aid  his  pupils  in  discovering 
and  bringing  to  light  the  knowledge  that 
lay  hidden  and  dormant  in  their  minds. 
The  action  of  his  mind  on  the  pupil's 
mind,  helped  the  latter  to  bring  forth 
knowledge  which  the  pupil  could  not 
have  given  birth  to  without  the  master's 
aid.  Socrates  therefore  likens  his  func- 
tion to  that  of  the  midwife.  He  says, 
*'My  function  as  midwife  differs  from 
that  of  my  mother  in  that  I  assist  men  in 
bringing  forth  and  not  women;  and  that 
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my  care  is  for  mental  parturition,  not 
bodily.  But  the  most  important  part  of 
my  work  is  not  the  deliverance  of  preg- 
nant minds,  but  to  sciutinize  narrowly 
the  offspring  which  they  bring  forth; 
and  if  it  should  prove  distorted  or  un- 
promising, to  cast  it  away  with  the  vigor 
of  a  Lycurgean  nurse,  whatever  may  be 
the  reluctance  of  the  mother  mind  to  part 
with  it." 

Plato  credits  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
with  still  more  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  when  he  says  that  by  the 
dialectic  method  the  teacher  generates 
new  thoughts  and  new  powers.  He 
compares  the  process  to  generation  and 
pregnancy,  representing  it  as  the  true 
way  of  propagating  the  philosophic 
spirit. 

We  see  that  both  the  negative  and 
positive  processes  in  Socrates'  teaching 
have  little  in  common  with  the  methods 
of  those  who  think  of  teaching  as  a  mere 
"  imparting  of  knowledge."    One  who, 
either  through  failure  to  comprehend  the 
true  end  of  teaching  or  by  force  of  unfor- 
tunate  circumstances,  has  his  methods 
determined  by  the    "imparting"   idea 
can  find  no  use  for  the  Socratic  method. 
We  realize  that  Socrates  was  not  wholly 
<x>rrect  when    he  said  that  knowledge 
cannot  be  imparted  but  must  be  evolved 
from  the  individual's  own  mind.    Even 
a  mind  cannot  build  without  material,  or 
evolve  without   anything  to  elaborate. 
There  must  be  impartation  and  acquisi- 
tion through  the  senses  to  furnish  the 
material.    But  the   teacher's  most  im- 
portant work  is  not  in  supplying  material, 
for  the  pupil  will  find  a  good  deal  of  it 
for  himself.    Unless  a  teacher* s  work  is 
influenced  by  examinations  looming  up 
threateningly  in  the  near  future,  he  will 
remember  that  enrichment  of  idea   is 
more  important  than  multitude  of  ideas; 
that  relation  and  inter-relation  of  facts  is 
more  vital  than    mass  of  facts.    This 
may  be  illustrated  by  such  a  subject  as 
History,  in  the  teaching  of  which  the 
Socratic  method  is  often  said  not  to  be 
applicable.    This  may  be  true  if  history 
is  conceived  of  and  taught  as  a  series  of 
events  and  nothing  more.    But  if  the 
teacher   desires   to  have  his  pupils  to 
apprehend  history  as  a  progressive  on- 
ward movement  in  which  the  events  are 
related  as  cause  and  effect,  and  reveal 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  different 
men  and  nations,  then  he  will  find  the 
Socratic  method  applicable  and  effective 


if  he  has  the  skill  to  adapt  and  use  it. 
While  we  would  not  maintain  that  the 
method  in  its  narrower  sense  should  be 
literally  transferred  to  the  present-day 
teaching  in  the  different  grades  and  sub- 
jects, we  do  believe  that  it  involves  the 
more  vital  principles  without  which  no 
teaching  can  be  really  effective. 

In  recapitulation,  these  essentials  as 
we  find  them  in  the  method  of  Socrates 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows*. 

1.  Knowledge  of  pupil  and  subject. 
Tact  in  approaching  the  former  and  skill 
in  presenting  the  latter. 

2.  Arousing  interest  and  creating  a 
desire  for  knowledge. 

3.  Purging  the  mind  of  false  knowledge 
and  thus  preparing  it  for  finding  and  ac- 
cepting  the  truth. 

4.  The  stimulation  and  direction  of 
thought  in  its  search  for  and  test  of 
knowledge. 

5.  Clear  definition  and  full  compre- 
hension of  the  terms  in  which  knowledge 
is  expressed,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  must  finally  rest. 

6.  A  tendency  to  make  true  knowledge 
pass  over  into  right  action. 

More  valuable  than  the  matter  and 
method  of  his  teaching  is  the  example 
and  immortal  influence  of  the  noble  life 
which  Socrates  left  to  the  world.  If  we 
follow  him  through  the  Apology  until  we 
hear  him  speak  the  closing  words,  '*The 
hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go 
our  ways — I  to  die  and  you  to  live. 
Which  is  better,  God  only  knows,"  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  lived  and 
died  for  his  fellowmen. 

And  if  we  will  go  with  Phsedo  to  the 
prison  cell,  hear  the  noble  profession  of 
laith  and  the  beautiful  discourse  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  see  the  sage 
meeting  death  with  a  calmness  worthy  of 
the  life  he  lived,  we  too,  like  his  other 
friends,  will  come  away  with  mingled 
feelings  of  joy  and  sadness,  with  stronger 
faith,  with  brighter  hope  and  with  calmer 
life  for  having  seen  and  heard  him  whom 
Xenophon  calls,  '*  the  most  virtuous  and 
happiest  of  mankind." 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 


Thb  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadow  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice ; 

And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

— y.  R,  Lowell, 
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JOHN  TBMPLE  GRAVES'  TRIBUTE 
TO  HIS  TEACHER. 


THE  anQOuncement  in  your  paper  of 
the  death  of  Col.  John  B.  Patrick, 
of  Anderson,  brings  to  me  profound  re- 
gret and  a  troop  of  grateful  memories. 

I  have  more  than  ordinary  reason  to 
remember  the  noble  and  distinguished 
Carolinian  with  reverence  and  high  re- 
l^ard.  He  was  my  preceptor  and  inspir- 
ing friend  in  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  my  boyhood,  and  I  can  pay  him 
no  deeper  and  nobler  tribute  than  to  say 
that  I  have  carried  with  me  through  life 
the  lessons  learned  at  his  feet. 

There  are  few  men,  even  in  the  great 
company  of  educators,  who  have  the 
mighty  faculty  of  impressing  and  inspir- 
ing youth  to  noble  purpose  and  to  high 
endeavor.     Patrick  was  one  of  the  few. 

There  is  no  higher  gift,  no  greater 
gn^ace  given  of  God  to  teachers  of  youth, 
than  to  stir  in  youth  the  ambition  to  be 
something  and  do  something — the  very 
best  thing  of  which  it  is  capable.  Colonel 
Patrick  had  this  gracious  gift. 

Through  all  my  life  I  have  felt  and 
recognized  my  obligation  to  these  great 
qualities  in  the  preceptor  of  my  boyhood. 
As  distinct  as  yesterday,  I  recall  the  old 
school  house  on  the  hill  in  Greenville, 
and  the  noble  spirit  that  dominated  it. 
There  is  no  public  opinion  so  unerring  as 
that  which  expresses  the  feeling  and 
judgment  of  school  boys.  Public  opin- 
ion among  men  may  frequently  be  at 
fault  through  passion,  or  selfishness,  or 
greed,  or  prejudice.  But  the  clear,  con- 
current judgment  of  fresh  and  glowing 
youth  is  rarely  in  error.  And  whatever 
differences  may  have  existed  in  that 
school  as  to  its  equipment,  comfort  or 
method,  there  was  no  dissent  to  the  com- 
mon belief  that  John  B.  Patrick  was  a 
man,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

No  philosopher  can  estimate  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  judgment  among  school- 
boys as  to  the  man  who  leads  them.  It 
was  such  an  influence  that  made  old  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby,  the  greatest  teacher 
of  youth  that  the  world  has  known  in 
these  modem  times.  It  is  such  an  influ- 
ence that  builds  in  youth  the  ideals  of 
real  manhood,  and  moulds  character  in 
the  mould  of  high  example. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  meridian,  and 
patises  for  a  moment  in  the  strenuous 
noon  of  life  to  recall  the  forces  that  have 


moulded  his  purpose  and  sent  him  for- 
ward to  his  work,  he  will  not  fail  to  place 
side  by  side  with  the  creeds  that  were 
bom  to  him  at  his  mother's  knee,  the  im- 
press and  direction  which  came  day  by 
day  from  the  character  and  teachings  of 
the  instructor  who  led  him  through  the 
schools. 

And  it  is  this  simple  and  yet  supreme 
tribute  that  I  pay  here  to  John  B.  Patrick. 
I  date  definitely  and  distinctly  the  direc- 
tion and  inspiration  of  my  life  to  his  work 
and  to  his  character.  Such  as  it  is,  I  have 
to  thank  him,  next  to  my  parental  guid- 
ance, for  my  success.  The  lines  of  my 
life,  the  choice  of  my  profession,  the  di- 
rection of  my  ambitions,  all  radiate  from 
the  noble  and  consecrated  teacher  who 
ruled  the  school  house  on  the  Greenville 
hill  in  1 87 1. 

And  so,  with  the  gratitude  which  rests 
npon  the  consciousness  of  measureless 
obligation,  I  rejoice  in  John  B.  Patrick's 
great  and  useful  life,  and  by  the  same  law 
I  sorrow  sincerely  with  the  hundreds  who 
lament  his  death. — Baptist  Courier, 


THE  USELESS  MAN. 


MANY  Maine  people  who  live  in  a 
certain  part  of  Cumberland  county 
will  well'  remember  one  *  *  Abner '  * — so  he 
was  always  called  in  his  town. 

Abner  was  commonly  selected  to  take 
charge  of  funerals,  because  he  was  about 
the  only  man  in  town  who  had  time 
hanging  on  his  hands.  A  citizen  died,  a 
man  who  never  amounted  to  much,  who 
was  never  positively  wicked,  because  that 
would  have  required  more  of  an  effort 
than  he  was  willing  to  make.  He  was, 
however,  far  enough  from  being  a  good 
citizen,  and  Abner  knew  it  as  well  as 
anybody  else. 

Abner  was  requested  to  ask  a  certain 
minister  to  conduct  the  service,  and  he 
hitched  up  his  old  horse  and  drove  to  his 
house.  The  minister  said  he  would 
attend,  and  then  tried  to  get  a  little 
information  concerning  the  late  lamented. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  ?  " 

*'  Well,  about  the  same  as  no  sort  of  a 
man  at  all,"  responded  Abner  frankly. 

*'  I  suppose  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
in  the  community?"  said  the  minister. 

'<  They're  all  bearing  up  well  under 
it,"  said  Abner  slowly. 

'*Was  he  a  Christian?"  asked  the 
minister. 
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If  he'd  been  accused  of  it,  the  ver- 
dict would  have  been  not  guilty,  and  the 
jupr  wouldn't  have  left  their  seats,"  re- 
plied Abner  cheerfully. 

*'Did  he  attend  church?"  asked  the 
minister  a  bit  anxiously. 

*'  I  never  heard  of  his  doing  it,"  said 
Abner. 

''How  did  he  die?"  continued  the 
minister. 

'*Just  the  same  as  he  lived — sort  of 
naturally,"  said  Abner. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  preach  much 
of  a  sermon  under  such  circumstances," 
said  the  minister. 

''The  neighbors  all  said  they  didn't 
think  they  wanted  much  of  a  sermon, 
and  so  they  sent  me  over  to  see  you," 
said  Abner. 

The  minister  pocketed  his  wrath  and  a 
^5  bill,  and  after  the  funeral  the  satisfied 
Abner  said,  "  Well,  we  got  just  what  we 
wanted,  b'gosh." — Lewuton  Journal. 


CHISEL  WORK. 


MARGARET  PRESTON. 


^Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  mallet 

And  day  by  day 
He  is  chipping  whatever  environs 

The  form  awa^r ; 
Which  under  His  skillful  cutting 

He  means  shall  be 
Wrought  silently  and  to  beauty 

Of  such  degree 
Of  faultless  and  full  perfection 

That  angel  eyes 
Shall  look  on  the  finished  labor 

With  new  surprise, 
That  even  His  boundless  patience 

Could  g^ave  His  own 
Features  upon  such  fractured 

And  stubborn  stone. 

"Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  chisel, 

He  knows  just  where 
Its  edge  should  be  driven  sharpest, 

To  fashion  there 
The  semblance  that  He  is  carving, 

Nor  will  He  let 
One  delicate  stroke  too  many 

Or  few  be  set 
On  forehead  or  cheek,  where  only 

He  sees  how  all 
Is  tending,  and  where  the  hardest 

The  blow  should  fall, 
Which  crumbles  away  whatever 

Superfluous  line 
Would  hinder  His  hand  from  making 

The  work  divine. 

With  tools  of  Thy  choosing,  Master, 

I  pray  Thee,  then, 
Strike  just  as  Thou  wilt ;  as  often. 

And  where,  and  when, 


The  vehement  stroke  is  needed. 

I  will  not  mind. 
If  only  Thy  chipping  chisel 

Shall  leave  behind 
Such  marks  of  Thy  wondrous  working 

And  loving  skill 
Clear  carven  on  aspect,  stature. 

And  face,  as  will — 
When  discipline  ends  are  over, 

Have  all  sufficed 
To  mould  me  into  the  likeness 

And  form  of  Christ. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AN  EXPERT. 


THE  duties  on  the  pedagogic  side  are 
in  their  nature  such  as  belong  to 
the  expert  and  should  be  delegated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  a  professional 
superintendent.  The  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent are  sometimes  defined  by  regu- 
lations or  statutes,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  assumed  as  belonging  naturally  to  the 
supervisory  function.  School  boards 
will  cheerfully  give  a  capable  superin- 
tendent the  widest  latitude  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  details  of  school  man- 
agement and  instruction,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  more  vital  questions  of  or- 
ganization, the  division  of  duties  is  not  so 
clearly  marked.  In  the  formulation  of 
courses  of  study,  the  selection  of  text- 
books, and  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
both  the  business  and  the  professional 
sides  of  the  administration  are  involved. 
Undoubtedly  the  authority  in  these  lines 
is  vested  primarily  in  the  school  board. 
To  what  degree  this  authority  will  be 
delegated  to  the  superintendent  depends 
largely  on  the  ability  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
the  members  of  the  board. 

By  common  consent  the  superintendent 
usually  prepares  the  course  of  study. 
There  is  no  work  in  the  lines  of  super- 
vision that  calls  for  more  technical  and 
professional  knowledge  than  this.  '  *  The 
course  of  studies  is  to  teaching  what  the 
mariner's  chart  is  to  navigation,  and  no 
unprofessional  hand  should  tamper  with 
it."  The  course  arranged  by  the  super- 
intendent should  be  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  for  reasons  of  protection 
against  possible  contingencies.  The 
choice  of  text  books  is  another  duty 
which  calls  for  professional  skill  and 
knowledge.  A  great  number  of  excel- 
lent books  is  published  each  year  and 
their  merits  are  enlarged  upon  by  genial 
agents.  Unless  discreetly  managed,  the 
adopting  of  text-books  offers  great  occa- 
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sion  for  mischievoas  and  acrimonious 
contention.  Books  should  be  selected 
solely  on  their  merits  and  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  school.  To  do  this  intel- 
ligently requires  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  treated,  an  under- 
standing of  the  power  and  limitations  of 
the  children  taught,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  pedagogy  involved 
in  instruction.  While  a  formal  adoption 
of  text-books  should  be  made  by  the 
board,  the  selection  should  be  made  by 
the  superintendent,  aided  by  the  teachers. 

The  one  question  connected  with  school 
administration  which  transcends  all 
others  in  importance,  is  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  power  to  appoint  teachers 
involves  great  responsibility.  The  effi- 
ciency and  success  of  the  whole  system 
depend  upon  the  right  exercise  of  this 
power.  This  power  must  rest  somewhere, 
and  the  responsibility  must  be  definite. 
Definite  responsibility  must  be  attended 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  authority. 
The  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  teaching 
force.  If  the  superintendent  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
he  must  in  fairness  have  some  voice  in 
selecting  and  discharging  teachers.  In 
many  of  the  more  progressive  cities  a  re- 
cognition of  this  principle  has  led  to  a 
greater  centralization  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  superintendent.  In 
some  of  these  cities  the  superintendent 
appoints  the  teachers  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  education ;  in 
others  the  superintendent  is  given  full 
authority  in  this  matter. 

In  Boston,  with  a  board  of  twenty-four 
members,  the  superintendent  is  accorded 
the  unchallenged  right  to  pass  upon  the 
qualification  of  all  teachers  and  to  make 
appointments  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board.  The  public  schools  of  Boston 
have  a  national  reputation  for  progressive 
methods  and  high  standards  of  excellence, 
and  the  present  incumbent  has  held  his 

?)sition  as  superintendent  since  1880. 
his  indicates  that  the  system  works 
smoothly  and  harmoniously,  with  immu- 
nity from  political  interference,  and  ac- 
complishes satisfactory  results.  In  In- 
dianapolis the  superintendent  has  sole 
power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assist- 
ants, principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
authorized  by  the  school  board  to  be  em- 
ployed. In  Baltimore  the  superintendent 
selects  the  teachers  from  an  eligible  list 
and  recommends  to  the  board  for  appoint-  | 


ment.  In  Cleveland  a  school  council  of 
seven  members  and  a  school  director  are 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  city. 
The  director  has  general  charge  of  all  the 
business  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  school  afEairs,  and  appoints  the  super- 
intendent for  an  unlimited  term  of  years, 
subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation 
of  the  school  council.  The  superintend- 
ent has  sole  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
charge all  assistants  and  teachers,  author- 
ized by  the  council  to  be  employed.  In 
Toledo  the  superintendent  has  full  au- 
thority in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  is  held  responsible  for  results.  The 
Baffalo  system  is  a  notable  instance  of 
''one-man- power"  and  centralized  re- 
sponsibility. There  being  no  school 
board  in  this  city,  the  superintendent  has 
full  charge  of  all  school  matters,  includ- 
ing the  appointing  and  discharging  of 
teachers.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
school  systems  in  these  cities  are  among 
the  most  progressive  in  the  country  and 
have  been  unusually  free  from  political 
interference  or  other  demoralizing  agen- 
cies. The  office  tenure  of  the  superin- 
tendents seems  unusually  secure,  and  all 
school  matters  have  been  conducted  with 
a  large  measure  of  harmony  and  efficiency. 
It  is  most  gratifying  in  this  con- 
nection to  know  that  the  long  struggle 
of  Dr.  Andrews  with  the  Chicago  board 
of  education  for  a  recognition  of  his 
rights  and  authority  in  those  matters 
which  relate  to  the  professional  side  of 
school  administration,  has  not  been  with- 
out most  gratifying  results.  Although 
his  positive  and  persistent  advocacy  of 
principles  which  were  intended  to  redeem 
the  Chicago  school  system  from  a  con- 
dition most  shamefully  inefficient  and  in- 
adequate, virtually  cost  him  his  position, 
subsequent  events  have  vindicated  his 
wisdom  and  judgment,  and  have  shown 
that  the  justice  of  the  principles  for  which 
he  contended  has  been  recognized.  By 
a  resolution  in  July  the  board  of  educa- 
tion virtually  conceded  to  his  successor 
all  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  contending  for. 
The  resolution  practically  gives  the 
superintendent  of  schools  sole  charge 
over  questions  relating  to  the  educational 
qualification  of  principals  and  teachers. 
This  action  of  the  Chicago  board  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  go 
far  toward  placing  the  Chicago  system  of 
schools  beyond  the  reach  of  designing 
politicians  and  into  line  with  modern 
educational  progress.     It  is  a  long  step 
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toward  the  centralizatioti  of  all  ednca- 
tioual  authority  and  re8i)0tisibility  in  the 
superintendent,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. **Such  a  system/'  says  a  very 
able  editorial  in  a  late  issne  of  the 
Chicago  Times  Herald^  ''does  not  con- 
template any  arbitrary  'one-man-power' 
scheme  of  school  administration.  It  is 
based  upon  business  sense  and  ex- 
perience, and  is  in  line  with  the  educa- 
tional systems  most  recently  adopted  in 
progressive  American  cities.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  governmental  plan  so 
successfully  follow^  in  the  administra- 
tion of  universities  and  colleges,  where 
the  boards  of  regents  or  trustees  are 
nearly  always  composed  of  business  men, 
who  finance  the  mstitutions,  but  who 
wisely  decline  to  interfere  with  their 
educational  machinery. 

"The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Chicago  should  have  the  initiative  in 
recommending  teachers,  whether  they  be 
taken  from  an  'eligible  list'  supplied  by 
a  commission  of  examiners  or  from  nor- 
mal school  or  high  school  graduates, 
and  these  recommendations  should  be 
promptly  ratified  by  the  board.  If  there 
is  failure  or  inefficiency  anywhere,  the 
superintendent  could  be  held  responsible 
by  the  board. 

"  Chicago  is  moving  along  toward  this 
ideal  system.  Public  sentiment  is  slowly 
but  surely  crystallizing  in  favor  of  it. 
The  imperfections  and  inadequacies  of 
the  present  system  will  soon  be  recog- 
nized by  all  Chicago  citizens.  Marked 
progress  toward  a  recognition  of  these 
principles  has  already  been  made  since 
the  installation  of  Professor  Cooley  as 
superintendent.  The  board  has  shown  a 
gratifying  disposition  to  yield  to  his 
judgment  and  desires  in  several  impor- 
tant educational  matters. 

"  But  a  perfect  system  of  school  ad- 
ministration can  come  only  through  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  schools 
upon  a  new  governmental  plan  which 
distinguishes  between  the  financial  and 
educational  branches  of  school  manage- 
ment, which  reduces  the  board  memter- 
ship  to  seven  or  nine,  and  which  makes 
them  responsible  to  the  electorate,  in- 
stead of  the  mayor,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  trust." 

The  school  system  of  the  country  in 
the  adjustment  of  authority  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintend- 
ent, vary  from  the  extreme  centralization 
of  authority  in  a  single  person,  as  illus- 


trated in  Cleveland,  to  the  other  extreme 
of  a  wide  distribution  of  responsibility 
among  the  members  of  a  large  and  un- 
wieldly  board,  as  illustrated  in  Brooklyn, 
with  its  board  of  forty- five  members.  It 
is  probable  that  the  system  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of 
efficiency  and  the  most  economical  and 
responsible  management,  lies  midway  be- 
tween these  extremes.  Such  a  system 
should  give  to  the  superintendent  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  and  assignment 
of  teachers,  the  revision  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  choice  of  text-books,  his 
action  in  these  matters  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 
It  is  increasingly  the  practice  in  the  more 
progressive  cities  to  concede  this  initiative 
authority  to  the  superintendent.  In 
writing  on  this  point,  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Columbus,  O.,  says:  "  It  is  no  longer 
a  serious  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
giving  the  superintendent  of  schools  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  provided  his  action  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  unsettled  question  is: 
Should  the  superintendent's  action  in  the 
matter  be  final? 

"  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  super- 
intendent's right  to  select  and  appoint 
teachers  is  prerogative.  In  the  absence 
of  an  express  delegation  of  such  authority 
to  him,  no  superintendent  can  rightfully 
assume  it.  This  authority  is  vested 
primarily  in  the  board  of  education.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  determining  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  adoption  of  text- 
books, etc.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  or 
the  wisdom  of  depriving  the  board  of 
education  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
appointment  of  assistant  supervisors  and 
teachers.  So  long  as  the  board  deter- 
mines the  number  and  classes  of  assist- 
ants and  teachers  to  be  employed,  fixes 
and  pays  their  salaries,  it  should  have 
the  right  of  review  in  their  appointment; 
and  whether  this  right  be  exercised  in 
the  form  of  approval  or  a  veto  is  not  im- 
portant. But  why  a  veto  and  not  ap- 
Eroval?  While  experience  shows  that 
oards  of  education  m  large  cities  can  not 
wisely  take  the  initiative  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  it  has  no  testimony  against 
the  submission  of  the  superintendent's 
appointments  to  the  board  for  its  ap- 
proval. It  is  believed  that  all  needed 
safeguards  against  political  action   are 

Provided  when  the  superintendent  and 
is  advisers  are  given  the  full  initiative 
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— ^an  initiative  that  is  not  limited  by  such 
petty  and  puerile  legislation  as  forbids 
the  appointment  of  married  women  or 
penons  who  reside  outside  the  city 
limits." 

The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  su- 
perintendent will  in  most  cases  determine 
the  degree  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to 
him  by  the  board  of  education.  When 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  is  to  bring  the  schools  to 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  when 
both  are  working  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  the  board 
will  not  hesitate  to  delegate  to  the  super- 
intendent all  the  authority  he  can  exer- 
cise with  wisdom  and  profit.  John  T. 
Prince,  agent  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  sums  up  the  matter 
in  the  following  words:  "The  powers 
and  duties  of  a  superintendent  should 
consist  mainly  of  matters  directly  relating 
to  the  teaching  and  training  of  children, 
including  (i)  advisory  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  building  and  alteration  of 
school  houses,  the  selection  of  equip- 
ments, the  adoption  of  a  course  of  studies, 
the  election  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and 
the  expulsion  of  pupils;  (2)  ftlll  power 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  apparatus 
and  supplies,  the  preparation  oi^^  course 
of  studies,  the  nomination  of  teachers, 
the  filling  of  temporary  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  force,  the  supervision  of  teach- 
ers' work,  the  calling  and  conducting  of 
teachers'  meeting,  and  the  classification 
and  promotion  of  pupils." — Supi.  Dud- 
gean,  Madison,  Wisconsin ,  Annual  Report. 


JOHNNIE^S  GOBUN. 


BY  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX. 


MILKS  and  miles  away,  in  the  land  of 
the  fairies,  there  lived  the  most  ac- 
commodating boy  ever  known.  His 
name  was  Johnnie  Jump-up,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  he  wouldn't  willingly 
do  anything  for  anybody.  His  father 
often  said  there  never  had  been  such  a 
lazy  boy  in  the  Jump-up  family.  If  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  do  an  errand,  she 
had  to  punish  him  before  he  would  move, 
which  made  it  unpleasant  for  both  of 
them.  His  school  teacher  gave  him  a 
switch  when  she  wanted  him  to  stir. 

Fortunately  for  Johnnie,  the  fairies  in 
the  neighborhood  were  fond  of  him. 
Though  no  one  knew  it,  they  had  at- 


tended his  christening,  and  anybody  who 
knew  Johnnie  Jump-up  when  he  was  a 
baby  was  sure  to  remember  him  always, 
and  to  hope  he  would  be  a  good  man 
when  he  grew  up. 

Many  and  many  a  time  the  fairies  had 
tried  to  make  Johnnie  a  better  boy  by 
putting  it  into  his  heart  to  mind  his 
mother;  yet  even  they  could  do  nothing 
with  him. 

As  the  days  went  by,  and  Johnnie  grew 
worse  and  worse,  it  happened  that  a  gob- 
lin fell  into  the  power  of  the  fairies.  He 
was  a  mischievous,  merry-hearted  fellow, 
and  loved  to  play  tricks  on  the  fairies. 
He  used  to  break  their  toadstools,  tear 
their  spider-webs,  and  empty  all  the  dew 
out  of  the  buttercups. 

One  night,  when  he  was  too  tired  to 
keep  awake  after  his  pranks,  a  fairy  man- 
aged to  touch  him  with  her  magic  wand, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  if  a  fairy  can 
touch  a  goblin  with  her  wand,  he  be- 
comes her  prisoner  immediately,  and  must 
do  as  she  bids  him. 

Not  wishing  to  harm  the  goblin,  the 
fairies  put  him  in  a  green  bower  with  a 
rose-leaf  carpet,  where  the  poor  fellow 
almost  died  of  homesickness.  He  wanted 
to  go  back  to  his  cave  and  live  with  the 
goblin  folks,  but  the  fairies  were  afraid 
to  set  him  free.  Finally  they  thought 
that  his  love  of  mischief  might  be  turned 
to  account,  and  he  was  summoned  to  ap» 
pear  before  the  Fairy  Queen.  She  told 
him  about  Johnnie  Jump  up,  and  prom- 
ised him  his  liberty  if  he  could  teach  the 
child  to  mind.  The  goblin,  forgetting 
how  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  a  queen, 
tossed  his  pointed  cap  high  in  the  air, 
and  turned  a  somersault. 

'  *  Your  Royal  Highness, ' '  said  he,  bow- 
ing low,  **  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gob- 
lin that  Johnnie  Jump-up,  under  my  care, 
shall  obey  his  parents,  and  be  lively  as  a 
jumpingjack  inside  of  a  week,  or  I  will 
return  to  my  prison." 

*  *  You  may  go, ' '  said  the  Fairy  Queen, 
well  pleased. 

Nobody  ever  saw  a  goblin,  so,  of  course, 
Johnnie  Jump-up  didn't  know  when  his 
goblin  slid  down  the  chimney,  and  snug- 
gled up  beside  him  on  the  couch. 

The  goblin  had  been  in  the  house  but 
a  few  minutes,  when  Johnnie's  mother 
called  him  to  bring  her  some  wood. 

**Oh!  I  don't  want  to— I'm  reading," 
whined  the  boy.  **  Why  can't  Sammie? 
I  don't"— But  he  did,  for  the  goblin 
caught  him    by  the   shoulders,   kicked 
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him,  pushed  him,  blew  in  his  neck,  and 
sent  him  flying  to  the  woodpile. 

**Why,  Johnnie!**  said  his  mother, 
^'  you  don't  need  to  rush  like  that.  Now 
don't  sit  down  again;  I  am  going  to  bake 
cookies,  and  must  have  the  wood-box 
full/' 

' '  Oh,  dear !"  began  the  boy,  *  *  I  don't ' ' 
— But  he  did,  for  the  goblin  sent  him 
with  such  force  he  bumped  his  nose  on 
the  woodpile.  The  goblin  laughed,  and 
so  did  Johnnie's  mother. 

All  day  long,  whenever  any  one  asked 
poor  Johnnie  Jump-up  to  do  an  errand,  he 
did  it.  His  mother  and  father  couldn't 
understand  the  change  in  him,  and  his 
teacher  was  amazed.  He  kept  the  school 
children  in  a  roar  of  laughter — though 
he,  poor  child!  felt  sad  enough,  and  was 

Imnished  three  times  in  one  day  for  mind- 
ng  too  suddenly  when  he  had  first  said 
he  wouldn't. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Johnnie  stopped 
saying  that  he  didn't  want  to  do  things. 
It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  get  up 
and  quietly  do  what  was  required  of  him, 
than  to  go  flying  through  the  air  as 
though  shot  from  a  gun. 

UiSess  Johnnie  started  the  minute  he 
was  spoken  to,  the  goblin  was  sure  to 
help  him. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Jump-up 
wanted  to  give  Johnnie  a  bath.  She  p^ot 
the  water  all  ready  before  she  called  him. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Johnnie,  "I  don't" 
— ^That  was  too  much  for  the  goblin,  who 
was  quite  out  of  patience  with  a  boy  who 
wouldn't  learn  to  do  as  his  mother  wanted 
him  to.  He  lifted  Johnnie  right  ofif  his 
feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  bath-tub, 
clothes  and  all.  The  boy  splashed  and 
struggled  in  the  water  until  his  mother 
pulled  him  out. 

"Why,  Johnnie  Jump-up!"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''  what  ever  makes  you  act  so  ? 
You  ought  to  be  severely  punished.  I^ook 
at  your  shoes!" 

"Oh,  dear!"  wailed  Johnnie,  "I 
couldn't  help  what  I  did.  Unless  I  mind 
everybody  quick,  it  seems  as  if  something 
fi;ets  behind  me  and  makes  me  mind  so 
fost  I  can't  hardly  breathe." 

"Then  why  don't  you  mind,  little 
boy?" 

"I  am  always  going  to  after  this," 
sobbed  Johnnie.  And  ever  since  that 
time  Johnnie  Jump-up  has  been  so  ac- 
commodating the  neighbors  say  he  seems 
full  of  springs. 

The  goblin  went  up  the  chimney  with 


a  roar  one  day,  and  never  troubled  John- 
nie or  the  fairies  again. 

Some  stories  are  true,  and  some  are  not. 
— Sunday-School  Times, 


TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 


DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHABFFKR. 


IN  December,  1850,  Herbert  Spencer 
published  a  volume  on  Social  Statics 
containing  a  chapter  on  National  Educa- 
tion, in  which  he  announced  the  doctrine 
that  the  taxation  of  one  man's  property 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  another 
man's  children  is  robbery,  and  that  the 
State  has  no  more  right  to  administer 
education  than  it  has  to  administer  re- 
lip^ion.  He  states  the  doctrine  in  syllo- 
gistic form.  The  following  is  his  own 
language: 

Inasmuch  as  the  taking  away,  by  govern- 
ment, of  more  of  a  man*8  property  than  is 
need^l  for  maintaining  his  rights  is  an  in- 
fringement of  his  rights,  and,  therefore,  a 
reversal  of  the  government's  function  to- 
ward him ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  taking 
away  of  his  property  to  educate  his  own  or 
other  people's  children  is  not  needful  for  the 
maintaining  of  his  rights,  the  taking  away 
of  his  property  for  such  a  purpose  is  wrong. 

The  philanthropist,  Samuel  Morley, 
reprinted  the  chapter  for  general  distribu- 
tion. When  a  second  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  called  for,  Mr.  Spencer  added 
some  further  arguments,  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  original  chapter  in  the 
edition  of  Social  Statics  revised  by  his 
own  hand,  and  dated  in  the  preface 
London,  Jan.,  1892. 

This  fact  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
philosopher  working  in  his  cell  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  events  of  history,  when 
these  run  counter  to  his  original  conclu- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  as  a 
specimen  of  felicity  of  style  his  line  of 
argument  may  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  the  lecture-room  of  the  University, 
but  it  no  longer  receives  attention  from 
school  men  who  must  get  things  done 
and  whose  interests  lie  beyond  the 
formulas  of  the  printed  page.  The  ab- 
surdities in  which,  according  to  Spencer, 
the  alleged  right  to  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  would  entangle  its  ad- 
vocates, have  been  found  to  have  an 
existence  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
philosopher. 

The  theory  of  the  State  upon  which 
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Spencer  founded  his  doctrine  has  been 
cast  to  the  winds  by  the  statesmen  of 
England.  He  assumes  that  government 
has  no  functions  beyond  the  police  power 
of  the  State;  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  until 
the  children's  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  that  these  rights  are  not  violated  by 
a  neglect  of  their  education.  In  contrast 
with  this  narrow  and  heartless  theory  a 
larger  view  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment has  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the 
public  mind.  When  the  State  took  away 
from  the  father  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  new-bom  child,  it  was 
considered  an  infringement  upon  his 
rights.  When  the  Arkwrights  and  the 
Peels  were  amassing  fortunes  by  the  em- 
ployment of  little  diildren  in  mines  and 
iiactories,  giving  rise  to  conditions  that 
called  forth  Cobden*s  scathing  book  on 
"  White  Slavery  in  Bngland, ' '  the  govern- 
ment enacted  mining  and  factory  laws 
designed  to  secure  to  the  child  not  merely 
the  right  to  live  but  also  the  right  to 
grow,  although  such  legislation  was 
branded  as  an  interference  with  the 
natural  rights  of  parents  and  employers. 
The  statesmen  of  to  day  regard  the  child's 
mental  growth  as  of  equal  importance 
with  his  physical  growth,  and  the  several 
States  are  just  beginning  in  earnest  to 
enact  and  enforce  legislation  designed  to 
secure  to  the  child  its  right  to  know  as 
well  as  to  grow.  The  civilized  world 
has  accepted  the  dictum  of  Macaulay 
that  '*  Whoever  has  the  right  to  hang  has 
the  right  to  educate."  The  new  theory 
of  the  State  assumes  that  the  government 
can  justly  impose  taxes  to  secure  to  the 
child  its  right  to  know;. that  the  State 
can  levy  taxes  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  attendance,  just  as  it 
can  levy  taxes  to  maintain  almshouses, 
factory  inspectors  and  orphan  asylums. 

A  powerful  shock  in  the  form  of  loss 
or  threatened  loss  of  military  and  com- 
mercial prestige  was  needed  to  awaken 
Prussia,  Austria,  Prance  and  England  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  educating 
the  children  of  tne  masses  as  distin- 
guished from  the  classes.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  be  ][)ermitted  to  quote 
somewhat  at  length  from  my  own  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February 
22,  1902: 

No  sooner  had  the  issue  of  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870  shown  the  superiority  of  Prus- 
sia over  Austria  and  France  than  statesmen 


began  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  They 
found  in  the  school  system  of  Prussia  an  es- 
sential element  of  her  military  greatness. 
Casting  the  arguments  and  objections  of 
Spencer  and  others  to  the  winds,  the  British 
Parliament  set  to  work  to  banish  illiteracy 
from  England  and  to  make  ignorance  im- 
possible among  the  masses.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  educated  labor  of 
Germany  was  winning  from  Great  Britain 
not  merely  a  portion  of  the  home  market, 
but  also  some  of  the  best  markets  in  other 
lands,  the  movement  in  favor  of  popular  ed- 
ucation became  irresistible.  The  proceeds 
of  a  special  excise  tax  amounting  to  three 
and  a  half  millions  in  our  currency  were  set 
apart  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge 
amonff  the  industrial  classes.  In  a  speech 
at  CcMchester,  as  reported  in  The  limes^ 
Lord  Rosebexy  said:  **  Germany  has  lone 
been — twentv,  thirty  or  forty  years — ahead 
of  us  in  technical  education.  I  am  afraid 
of  Germany.  Why  am  I  afraid  of  the  Ger- 
mans ?  Because  I  admire  and  esteem  them 
so  much.  They  are  an  industrious  nation; 
they  are,  above  all,  a  systematic  nation; 
they  are  a  scientific  nation,  and  whatever 
they  take  up,  whether  it  be  the  arts  of  peace 
or  uie  arts  of  war,  they  push  them  forward 
to  the  utmost  possible  perfection  with  that 
industry,  that  system,  that  science  which  is 
a  part  of  their  character.  Are  we  gaining 
on  the  Germans?  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  k>6ing  ground.  The  other  day 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject went  to  Germany,  being  stirred  up  by 
what  he  had  seen  of  alarm  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject.  He  came  back  and 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  was  absolutely 
appalled  by  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
twenty  years  by  the  Germans  in  technical 
and  commercial  education,  as  compared  with 
what  was  going  on  in  England.*' 

To  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  America  is  a 
word  synonymous  with  opportunity.  In 
making  secondary  education  free  to  the 
common  people,  we  have  gone  a  step  beyond 
the  Old  World.  In  Germany,  the  sons  of 
the  peasantry  cannot  a£ford  to  pay  the  extra 
tuition  fees  required  of  those  who  attend 
the  high  schools  (Gymnasien  and  Real- 
Schulen).  Only  in  rare  instances  does  a 
bright  t303r  of  the  peasant  class  find  his  way 
to  the  university.  In  England,  the  upper 
classes  attend  private  schools.  The  cleigy- 
man  who  supervises  the  parish  school  would 
not  think,  it  is  said,  of  sending  his  children 
to  the  same  school.  They  get  advantages 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  United  States,  the  high 
school  is  free  to  all.  By  free  text-books 
Pennsylvania  has  gone  far  to  make  educa- 
tion t>eyond  the  common  branches  possible 
for  the  average  yonth  in  the  average  home. 
The  sublimest  sights  are  witnessed  in  hum- 
ble homes  where  father  and  mother,  and 
sometimes  the  older  children,  toil  from  earlv 
dawn  till  dewy  eve  in  order  that  some  tal- 
ented member  of  the  family  may  be  enabled 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  high  school  main- 
tained by  mnnicipal  taxation. 

The  advent  of  the  high  school  brought  to 
view  new  phases  of  taxation  for  school  pur* 
poses  Shall  the  common  people  be  taxed 
in  order  that  the  sons  of  well-to-do  people 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Latin 
and  Greek  and  geometry?  It  was  not  at 
first  perceived  that  the  high  school  taxed 
the  rich  man  for  the  purpose  of  gi  vinsf  every 
boy  and  girl  the  opportunity  which  the  rich 
can  easily  secure  tor  their  children.  Again, 
we  were  gravely  told  that  the  fathers,  in 
establishing  the  common  school  system,  did 
not  contemplate  instruction  beyond  the 
common  branches;  that  a  common  school 
education  was  all  that  was  necessary  for 
good  citizenship,  and  as  good  citizenship  is 
uie  chief  concern  of  the  State,  the  ^vem- 
ment  should  not  be  expected  to  provide  edu- 
cation beyond  the  common  branches.  But 
the  good  sense  of  the  teachers  and  patrons 
prevailed.  It  was  perceived  that  the  State 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  and 
not  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  State; 
that  schools  sustained  by  taxation  should 
fit  their  pupils  for  life,  and  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  more  education  is  required  for 
complete  living  than  was  required  when  the 
system  was  founded. 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
rendered  the  nation  a  great  service  by  the 
stand  he  took  in  favor  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  His  reply  to  an  able  ad- 
dress which  charged  that  colleges  and  high 
schools  supported  by  the  State  are  fungi 
upon  the  common  school  system  was  so 
masterful  that  it  was  circulated  as  bulletin 
No.  26  by  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  same  Bulletin 
contains  an  address  by  Superintendent 
Kennedy,  which  shows  conclusively  how 
the  arguments  against  the  high  school  are 
in  essence  the  arguments  by  which  Herbert 
Spencer  sought  to  rule  out  the  primary 
school.  The  day  has  almost  passed  when 
the  utility  of  taxation  for  high  school  pur- 
poses is  seriously  questioned.  Never  was  it 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  controversy 
that  **the  aggregate  wisdom  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  has  a  more  sure  foundation  in 
eternal  truth  than  the  most  ingeniously 
constructed  philosophy  of  an  individual." 

Prom  taxation  in  aid  of  high  schools 
there  is  but  one  step  to  taxation  for  col- 
lege and  university  purposes.  The  state 
needs  well-educated  physicians,  lawyers, 
chemists  and  engineers.  If  the  welfare 
of  the  people  demands  governmental  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions for  the  teaching  of  medicine,  law, 
science,  technology,  the  right  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  to  levy  the 
necessary  taxes  should  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned than  its  right  to  raise  money  for 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 


the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The 
arguments  that  would  rule  out  taxation 
for  uniyersity  purposes,  would  also  be 
yalid  against  taxation  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  free  schools,  including  the  high 
school  and  the  kindergarten.  Granted 
that  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  right, 
the  question  arises:  How  shall  the  taxes 
be  leyied  ?  Here  is  a  point  wherein  we 
are  all  like  George  Washington,  and  yet 
far  ahead  of  him.  He  neyer  rode  on  a 
trolley  car,  never  traveled  in  a  Pullman, 
never  sent  a  telegram,  neyer  spoke 
through  a  telephone,  never  listened  to  a 
phonograph,  neyer  studied  by  electric 
light,  and  neyer  paid  a  school  ta;c.  In 
these  particulars  we  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  But  in  another 
respect  we  are  just  like  him.  The  derk 
of  a  county  in  which  he  held  property 
made  the  following  entry:  "  It  appearedi 
that  Geo.  Washington  doth  not  like  to 
pay  taxes. ' '  Is  not  the  highest  evidence 
of  patriotism  found  in  a  willingness  to 
pay  a  just  share  of  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  goyemment  and  the  education  of  the 
people? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  whilst  we  all 
belieye  in  taxation  for  school  purposes, 
we  prefer  to  let  the  other  fellow  pay  the 
taxes,  especially  if  the  other  fellow  hap- 
pens to  be  some  rich  corporation  in  which 
we  own  no  stock.  One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical things  which  the  educators  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  can  do  for  the  schools,  is  to 
teach,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the 
true  doctrine  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

The  land-grants  by  which  the  federal 
government  sought  to  make  education 
possible  in  the  newer  states  and  territor- 
ies, no  longer  suffice  for  the  educational 
needs  of  their  growing  populations.  The 
boasted  school  fund  of  Kansas,  for  in- 
stance, is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
fires  in  the  school  stoyes.  The  amount 
per  scholar  of  school  age  received  from 
this  fund  is  78  cents.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Kansas 
schools  comes  from  local  taxation.  Edi- 
tor John  MacDonald  claims  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  now  tax  themselves  more 
heavily  than  any  other  people  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools.  No 
scheme  or  system  of  school  maintenance 
should  exclude  the  idea  of  local  support, 
for  this  serves  to  keep  the  school  near 
the  people. 

The  older  states  got  no  land  grants 
except   for    their   agricultural  colleges. 
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The  statesmanship  of  Senator  Morrill 
and  others  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  for  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  (without 
excluding  instruction  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages), whose  equipment  far  surpasses 
the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  our  fore- 
fathers previous  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
federal  government  has  wisely  refrained 
from  the  erection  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  thrown  this  burden  upon  the 
states,  requiring  them  to  raise,  by  taxa- 
tion, the  funds  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  thus  bringing  these  institutions 
nearer  the  people. 

The  best  method  for  aiding  the  schools 
out  of  state  funds,  is  by  a  special  levy, 
the  proceeds  of  which  can  not  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  This  lets  the  taxpayer 
know  for  what  purpose  he  is  giving  his 
money  and  stimulates  his  pride  in  the 
institutions  which  he  helps  to  support. 

Prof.  Ely  reports  that  in  talking  with 
two  men  who  were  digging  stumps  he 
was  told  that  the  tax  In  support  of  the 
State  University  was  the  tax  which  they 
paid  most  cheerfully ! 

Invested  funds  depreciate  in  value  as 
the  rate  of  interest  diminishes,  and  leave 
an  institution  poorer  unless  it  holds  real 
estate  in  cities  like  New  York,  where  the 
volume  of  trade  enhances  year  by  year 
the  value  of  property  near  the  business 
centres.  Hence,  endowed  institutions  are 
always  begging  for  money,  because  while 
their  needs  are  growing,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
taxable  property  of  a  Commonwealth  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  college  or 
university  supported  by  millage  taxes 
grows  in  wealth  as  it  grows  in  attendance. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  for  in- 
stance, gets  a  levy  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill, 
which  now  yields  an  annual  revenue  of 
^549.500.  The  income  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  represents  an  endowment  of 
fitom  six  to  eight  millions.  Of  this  in- 
come $120,000  is  derived  from  a  collateral 
Inheritance  tax  (up  to  one- tenth  of  mill). 

The  figures  for  Iowa,  which  is  an  agri- 
cultural state,  are  not  merely  significant 
but  redolent  of  hope  for  the  future.  At 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  granting  the  Normal  School 
at  Cedar  Palls,  for  building^  purposes,  a 
tax  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  all  the 
property  of  the  state  for  five  years.  This 
means  about  $60,000  a  year.  By  similar 
bills  the  State  University  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College  are  each  to  receive 


one-fifth  of  a  mill  tax  levy  for  five  years, 
which  will  mean  for  each  of  them  about 
$120,000  per  year.  By  like  methods 
of  taxation  Ohio  not  only  gives  liberal 
support  to  the  State  University  at  Colum- 
bus, but  also  provided,  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Teachers'  College  on  a  liberal  basis 
in  connection  with  the  State  Universities 
at  Athens  and  Oxford.  Other  instances 
of  like  liberality  could  easily  be  given. 
The  plan  saves  these  schools  from  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  their  income  and 
enables  the  authorities  to  pursue  a  fixed 
policy. 

The  same  method  of  taxation  is  in  force 
in  some  states  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  New  York  State,  for  in- 
stance, levies  about  one  mill  for  general 
school  purposes  throughout  the  state. 
By  this  plan  New  York  City,  before  it 
became  Greater  New  York,  paid  48  per 
cent,  of  the  money  distributed  by  the 
state  and  received  16  per  cent,  in  return. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  richer  portions  of 
the  state  helping  to  support  schools  in 
the  more  sparsely  settled  sections.  The 
schools  of  New  York  City  have  been  well 
provided  for  by  a  similar  levy.  While  I 
was  at  work  on  this  paper  Supt.  Maxwell 
wrote  me  that  the  four-mill  tax  on  the 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  New  York  (which  is 
13*787,970,873),  amounts  for  the  year 
1902  to  $15  151,883.49.  This  is  expended 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
superintendents,  supervisors,  attendance 
officers  and  fees  of  lecturers.  The  money 
for  buildings,  etc.,  known  as  the  Special 
School  Fund,  and  representing  the  phy- 
sical side  of  the  system,  is  not  raised  by 
special  tax  as  in  the  case  of  the  genertd 
school  fund,  but  the  items  of  appropria- 
tion contained  within  the  special  school 
fund  are  appropriated  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  it  is 
within  the  discretion  of  this  Board  to 
name  such  amounts  as  it  sees  fit.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this 
works  as  well  as  the  Pittsburg  plan,  by 
which  each  local  board  levies  the  tax  for 
building  purposes  and  tries  to  surpass 
every  other  ward  whenever  a  new  school 
building  is  to  be  erected. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  taxing 
railroads  and  other  corporations  is  of  in- 
terest. The  railroads  pay  a  percentage  of 
their  earnings  into  the  State  Treasury. 
Thence  it  is  distributed  among  all  the 
school   districts,  so  that    the  township 
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which  has  no  railroad  gets  the  benefit  of 
this  revenue  for  school  purposes.  Per- 
haps the  railroads  do  not  pay  as  much 
tax  as  in  other  states  where  their  tracks 
can  be  taxed  for  local  purposes,  but  this 
system  of  taxation  helps  to  keep  the 
schools  in  operation  in  communities 
where  the  people  see  but  little  money 
throughout  the  year.  Butter  sold  at  12 
cents  per  pound  and  eggs  at  6  cents  a 
dozen,  14  being  required  for  a  dozen  to 
cover  breakage,  are  indicative  of  a  serious 
condition  in  those  back-woods  communi- 
ties where  every  added  dollar  of  taxation 
is  a  serious  burden  upon  the  tax-payer. 
The  Pennsylvania  plan  relieves  this  con- 
dition somewhat,  and  is  effective  in  aid- 
ing townships  which  have  no  railroads. 
I  am  told  that  a  citizen  owning  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  State  line  in  a  section 
without  railroads  pays  less  tax  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  New  York,  whilst  the 
schools  have  attained  about  the  same 
grade  of  eflSciency.  I  confess  I  envy  the 
New  York  plan  of  giving  each  school 
one  hundred  dollars  for  maintenance,  and 
the  New  Jersey  plan  of  giving  at  least 
$250  to  each  school  out  of  State  funds. 

Who  shall  specify  how  much  tax  is  to 
be  levied  for  school  purposes  ?  If  this  is 
not  fixed  at  town  meeting  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, some  other  method  must  be  devised. 

Where  school  boards  are  elected  by 
popular  vote,  they  can  be  clothed  with 
the  power  to  levy  the  taxes  for  school 
purposes.  If  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  hold  their  place  by  appoint- 
ment (as  for  instance  by  the  courts  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia)  the  right  to  tax 
should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  men  like 
councils,  whose  members  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  In  theory  this 
looks  right,  but  in  practice  it  leads  to 
friction  and  results  in  school  accommoda- 
tions that  are  inadequate,  as  well  as  in 
other  abuses.  The  average  councilman 
has  objects  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbor's  children. 

To  prevent  excessive  taxation  a  maxi- 
mum or  limit  should  be  fixed.  In  Penn- 
sylvania this  maximum  limit  is  thirteen 
mills  on  the  dollar  for  maintenance  and 
an  equal  amount  for  school  purposes. 
This  limit  provides  for  ample  revenue  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  property  is  assessed 
at  less  than  its  market  value. 

How  can  we  convince  the  tax- payer 
that  money  spent  in  the  right  education 
of  the  people  is  the  best  investment  of 
public  money  ever  made  ?    At  this  point 


I  have  often  prayed  for  the  gift  of  a  Glad- 
stone, who  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
could  "  talk  shop  like  a  tenth  muse."  It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  could  apply  all  the 
resources  of  a  glowing  rhetoric  to  the 
most  prosaic  questions  of  profit  and  loss, 
that  he  could  even  make  beer  romantic 
and  sugar  serious.  One  sometimes  needs 
the  gift  of  a  Gladstone  to  make  monetary 
figures  interesting  not  only  to  the  tax- 
payer but  also  to  the  boy  when  he  sud- 
denly develops  the  ambition  tb  leave 
school  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  dollar. 
Without  claiming  the  gift  of  a  Gladstone 
I  have  used  the  following  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  boys 
and  of  the  tax- payers  who  must  meet  the 
bills  for  the  education  of  the  boys.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  are  men  who  can  not 
be  reached  by  arguments,  because  they 
hold  the  almighty  dollar  so  close  to  their 
eyes  th^t  they  can  see  nothing  else  in 
God*s  universe.  Fortunately  these  are 
in  minority.  The  majority  can  be  reached 
by  arguments  like  the  following: 

1.  A  youth  working  on  a  Lancaster 
county  farm,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  cannot  earn  more  than 
$150  a  year.  At  five  per  cent,  this  repre- 
sents an  interest  bearing  capital  of  $3000. 
He  takes  a  course  at  the  Normal  School 
and  fits  himself  to  teach.  He  now  earns 
$450  a  year.  His  earning  power  is  hence- 
forth equal  to  an  interest-bearing  capital 
of  $9,000.  The  $600  which  he  spent  in 
getting  his  education  is  worth  in  added 
capital  a  sum  equal  to  $6,000.  He  takes 
a  college  course  and  gets  a  position  with 
a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  has  now  added 
$15,000  more  to  his  capitalized  valuation. 
The  figures  vary  in  dififerent  states,  but 
the  foregoing  calculation  indicates  one 
way  of  showing  the  capitalized  value  of 
an  education. 

2.  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Huntingdon, 
W.  Va.,  has  a  dififerent  way  of  estimating 
the  value  of  an  education  in  future  earn- 
ing power.  He  takes  a  day- laborer  who 
earns  $1.50  per  day  for  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year  during  a  period  of  forty 
years.  The  earnings  of  his  life  amount 
to  $18,000.  He  takes  $1,000  a  year  as  a 
fair  average  for  the  annual  earnings  of  an 
educated  man.  In  forty  years  his  earn- 
ings will  amount  to  $40,000.  The  differ- 
ence between  $18,000  and  $40,000,  or 
$22,000,  represents  the  value  in  future 
earning  power  of  the  time  a  boy  spends 
at  school.  Supt.  Cole  figures  out  that 
the  value  in  future  earning  power  of  a 
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day  spent  at  school  is  f  lo.oo.  And  yet 
parents  keep  boys  out  of  school  to  earn 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  in  the  fac- 
tory and  on  the  farm.  In  handling  these 
figures  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
poorest  financial  investment  which  can 
be  made,  is  money  spent  upon  a  boy  who 
wastes  his  time  at  sdiool. 

3.  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  col- 
lected statistics  showing  that  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  which  gives 
every  child  an  average  schooling  of  seven 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each,  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  people  are 
33  cents  in  excess  of  the  earnings  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  which  give  the 
child  but  four  years  (a  little  more)  of 
schooling.  For  the  entire  State  of  Mass- 
achusetts this  excess  amounts  to  $250,- 
000,000  annually.  In  the  days  when  the 
present  wage-earners  were  at  school  in 
Massachusetts,  she  spent  about  ten 
millions  upon  her  schools.  Now  if  you 
can  put  $10,000,000  into  brains  and  get  a 
return  of  $250,000,000  in  increased  earn- 
ings— ^$25  for  every  dollar  invested — who 
will  dispute  the  proposition  that  money 
spent  in  the  right  education  of  the  people 
is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds 
ever  made  ? 

4.  Sir  John  Lubbock  estimates  that  by 
making  education  universal,  England 
has  (since  1870)  increased  the  earning 
power  of  the  industrial  classes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  save  $40,000,000  annually 
upon  her  pauper  list. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  ' '  Open  a  school  and 
you  close  a  prison.''  This  has  been 
literally  verified  in  England.  Since  1870 
three  buildings  formerly  used  as  prisons 
have  become  empty  and  are  now  used  for 
other  purposes.  Whilst  the  population 
has  increased  by  one- third,  the  number 
of  criminals  has  diminished  by  one- third. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says  that  in  juvenile 
crime  the  decrease  is  even  more  satisfac- 
tory. "In  1856  the  number  of  young 
persons  committed  for  indictable  offences 
was  14,000.  In  1866  it  had  fallen  to 
10,000;  in  1876  to  7,000;  in  1881  to 
6,000,  and,  according  to  the  last  figures 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  to  5,100." 
This  statement  is  taken  from  ''The  Use 
of  Life,"  published  in  1894.  He  further 
estimates  that  the  expenditure  on  police 
and  prisons  has  been  diminished  by  at 
least  ;^4,ooo.ooo  or  about  $20,000,000  in 
the  currency  of  the  United  States.* 

•The  Ute  of  Life,  pages  98  to  xoi. 


5.  For  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  liberal 
taxation  for  school  purposes  is  drawn 
from  the  higher  life.  '*  Even  so  wise  and 
good  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson  laid  it  down 
Almost  as  a  self- evident  axiom  that  if 
every  one  learnt  to  read,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  who  would  do  the 
manual  work  of  the  world . "  '  *  Matthew 
Arnold  tells  us  that  there  are  still  many 
who  think  that  culture  and  sweetness  and 
light  are  all  moonshine.  But  this  was 
written  in  1869."  To-day  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  world's  life  recognize  that 
the  chief  reason  for  maintaining  the 
school  is  found  in  the  fact  that  education 
fits  our  boys  and  girls  to  lead  the  higher 
life  of  thought  and  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

I  close  by  some  words  of  caution  taken 
from  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord above  referred  to,  adding  in  a  foot- 
note some  statements  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  since  that  article  was 
written : 

So  long  as  our  leaders  believe  that  monej 
spent  in  the  right  education  of  the  people  is 
tne  best  investment  of  public  money  ever 
made,  there  will  be  revenue  enough  to  give 
the  rising  generation  all  the  education  it 
will  take,  provided  that  no  money  is  squan- 
dered in  municipal  misrule  and  extrava- 
gence.  But  at  the  rate  at  which  some  cities 
are  compelled  to  borrow  money  their  inhab- 
itants are  gravitating  rapidly  towards  Euro- 
pean conditions.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
the  owners  of  some  estates  pay  40  per  cent, 
of  their  income  in  taxes.  One  member  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  recentl}'  declared  that 
his  taxes  amount  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come from  his  estate.  Before  the  French 
Revolution  the  peasants  paid  80  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings  m  taxes.  To  day  taxation 
stares  a  Frenchman  in  the  face  at  every  turn 
of  his  life,  from  the  time  he  opens  his  eyes 
in  the  cradle  until  his  body  is  laid  to  rest  in 
the  grave.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  people 
have  been  known  to  cut  down  the  very  fruit 
trees  on  their  estate  in  order  to  escape  the 
rapacitv  of  the  tax  gatherer.  A  recent  ac- 
count from  Syria  would  indicate  that  the 
peasant  farmer,  by  the  time  all  his  taxes  are 
paid,  may  have  20  bushels  out  of  the  100 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  by  hitch- 
ing his  wife  and  his  cow  to  the  plow.  In 
Russia  the  taxation  sometimes  drives  the 

Eeasant  to  sell  in  the  fall  the  grain  which 
e  knows  he  and  his  children  will  need  in 

the  spring.*    In  such  circumstances  there 

^ — —        " .« 

*  In  EK31>t  until  quite  recently  the  annual  exactions 
from  its  peasantry— the  fellahs— under  the  name  of  tax- 
ation produced  an  extremity  of  want  which  closely 
bordered  on  starvation. 

In  Italy,  which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded,  as  it  is 
to-day.  potentially  the  richest  country  in  Burope  and 
althoush  its  present  sovemmentcan  not  fairly  be  called 
despotic,  its  affriculture  is  burdened  with  State  ex- 
acttlons  that  are  reported  as  absorbing  from  one-third 
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is  a  limit  to  the  taxes  which  the  people  can 
pay  for  schools.  Fortunately  we  have  not 
reached  a  state  of  taxation  as  bad  as  in  the 
countries  Just  named.  Relatively  we  pav 
more  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation  accord- 
\n%  to  population  than  most  of  the  countries 
in  Europe,  but  our  splendid  resources  have 
saved  us  from  feeline  any  ^nnding  effects. 
The  lesson  of  the  Old  World  should  be  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Every  citizen  should  see  to 
it  that  the  money  raised  by  taxation  is 
wisely  exp>ended,  lest  at  some  future  day  we 
may  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  there  will 
not  be  enough  revenue  to  ^ve  everv  child 
the  best  education  it  is  willing  to  take. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Taxation  for  school  purposes  is  now 
the  accepted  policy  of  every  civilized 
country. 

2.  The  nature  and  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  taught  m  connection  with 
history  and  civil  government. 

3.  One  of  the  highest  tests  of  patriotism 
is  found  in  a  willingness  to  pay  a  just 
share  of  teL%.  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  education  of  the  people. 

4.  The  best  method  of  state  taxation 
for  school  purposes  consists  in  setting 
apart  a  millage  of  tax  which  can  not  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes. 

5.  Taxation  of  railroads  and  other  pro- 
perty to  raise  a  fund  for  distribution  among 
the  school  districts  serves  to  aid  the  schools 
of  townships  which  have  no  railroads  or 
other  valuable  corporate  property. 

6.  The  directors  or  controllers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  running  of  the  schools 
should  have  power  up  to  a  fixed  limit  to 
specify  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  for 
school  and  building  purposes. 

7.  Argum^ts  should  be  addressed  to 
taxpayers,  designed  to  show  that  money 
spent  in  the  right  education  of  the  people, 
is  the  best  investment  of  public  funds 
ever  made. 

8.  Money  raised  for  municipal  and  ed- 

to  one-half  the  value  of  its  annual  product.— WeU's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation  (p.  aa8). 

In  Russia  the  present  jroremmental  exaction— under 
the  name  of  taxes— from  the  agricultural  peasant— is 
understood  to  amount  to  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  his 
annual  product  or  earnings     {fbid.„  p.  aa?.) 

Of  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 
1708-1801,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  but  little  knowl- 
edge ;  but  the  name  of  General  Kleber,  to  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  was  intrusted  by  Napoleon  on 
his  return  to  Prance,  is  still  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance, coupled  with  the  highest  title  the  Arabs  could 
bestow  upon  him— namely,  '*the  Just"— because  under 
his  rule,  as  popular  expression  has  it,  **  he  levied  taxes 
OBlyonce."  /fr.,p.  i«  The  same  remark  is  now  applied 
to  the  Bnglish  adnnnistration  of  Egypt.  The  famous 
Rosetta  stone  tells  how  about  193  B.  C  ,  Ptolemy  V.  Bpiph- 
anes.  King  of  Egypt,  conferred  great  benefit  on  his  peo- 
^e  by  remitting  certain  taxes  and  abolishing  others. 
Taxation  has  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
world's  history  and  it  is  destined  to  become  a  burning 
question  in  the  civil,  municipal,  and  educational  history 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


ucational  purposes  should  be  expended 
honestly  and  wisely;  otherwise  a  limit  of 
taxation  may  be  reached  beyond  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  our 
systems  of  public  instruction. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


THERE  is  a  great  advantage  in  having 
some  sort  of  opening  exercises.  You 
will  not  need  opening  exercises  each  day; 
but  some  days  you  will  need  more  than 
one  opening  exercise.  The  pupils  come 
in  from  a  good  game  of  play,  their  minds 
are  still  **tom  up,"  as  it  were,  or  per- 
chance something  has  gone  wrong  and 
the  pupils  are  excited,  or  some  boys  have 
had  trouble  and  are  mad — in  all  these 
cases  a  song  or  some  other  exercise  in 
which  all  can  join  "will  call  in  the 
wanderings  in  their  minds'*  and  unity  of 
thought  and  action  will  be  secured. 
While  you  have  this  unity  of  thought 
and  action  it  can  be  easily  transferred  to 
whatever  work  the  pupils  have  to  do. 

Besides  this  it  will  bring  the  pupils 
into  a  better  state  of  mind.  They  will  be 
better  humored  and  things  will  appear 
more  home  like.  Every  teacher  knows 
the  difference  in  the  results  and  the  tasks 
of  his  labors,  when  everything  starts  ofif 
pleasantly  in  the  morning  and  when  it 
starts  off  disagreeably.  See  that  every 
pupil  takes  part  in  these  exercises.  Do 
not  allow  the  exercises  to  become  monot- 
onous. Do  not  sing  every  morning.  I 
once  heard  of  a  lady  teacher  out  West; 
who  had  her  school  sing  "America" 
every  morning  for  nine  months.  This 
was  undoubtedly  very  monotonous.  Do 
not  use  a  song  every  time;  but  some  day 
have  a  pupil  read  a  story  and  tell  it  next 
morning;  sometimes  take  a  poem  and 
have  the  entire  school  learn  it,  one  stanza 
a  day,  and  recite  it  as  an  opening  exercise. 
Lowell's  "Present  Crises"  lor  larger 
pupils  is  good.  Longfellow's  "The 
Bridge  "  is  splendid,  "  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray, "  "  Bannockbum , "  or  a  thousand 
other  little  poems  are  equally  good.  In 
fact,  the  school  readers  are  full  of  them. 
But  I  have  found  it  best  to  select  poems 
not  found  in  the  school  bck>ks  and  write 
them  on  the  board,  one  stanza  a  day. 
To  do  this  seems  to  create  a  new  interest 
in  them. 

If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  any  of  these  things,  try  them  and 
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see  how  much  pleasanter  will  be  your 
work.  You  can  make  your  school  work 
pleasant  for  yourself  and  your  pupils,  or 
70a  can  make  it  mere  drudgery  for  both. 
— Teachers'  Advance. 


SOLDIERING  IN  LUZQN. 


THE  active  campaigning  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  nearly  over.  It  lasted  longer 
in  the  provinces  of  Laguna  and  Batangas 
than  anywhere  else  in  Luzon.  These 
notes  are  made  from  letters  written  by 
Capt.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey,  of  the  21st 
Infantry,  depot  quartermaster  at  Calamba, 
in  Laguna  province.  The  regiment,  after 
three  years'  service,  was  ordered  home 
early  in  May.  They  reached  San  Fran- 
dsGO  June  ist,  remained  at  the  Presidio 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  after  six  days  on 
the  railroad,  north  to  Washington  and 
east  to  St.  Paul — a  distance  of  about 
3,000  miles — their  headquarters  is  now 
Fort  Snelling. 

From  Plattsburg,  New  York,  which 
they  left  April  10,  1899,  to  Port  Snelling, 
Minnesota,  where  they  arrived  June  16, 
1902,  has  been  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  days,  with  seven  working  days  to 
the  week.  Capt.  McCaskey  has  been 
quartermaster  of  his  regiment  and,  dur- 
ing much  of  the  time  also,  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  army 
in  the  large  province  of  Laguna.  They 
say  the  quartermaster  is  the  hardest- 
worked  man  in  the  Philippines,  and  he 
had  it  day  and  night  both  m  regimental 
and  department  d uty .  All  supplies  must 
be  accounted  for,  and  all  accounts  must 
be  duly  audited  at  Washington.  He  is 
up  against  two  millions  of  dollars  of  such 
accounts,  and  it  will  take  years  to  have 
everything  finally  adjusted.  In  spite  of 
fever  and  other  ailments  incident  to  the 
climate,  and  of  the.  heat  and  arduous 
service,  he  did  not  lose  a  day  from  duty 
while  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary record.  By  the  way,  how  many 
readers  of  The  Journal  know  that  it  is  as 
&r  from  Harrisburg  to  Seattle  in  Wash- 
bgton  as  from  Harrisburg  to  Paris? 
The  trip  from  Frisco  to  Snelling  recalls 
that  interesting  fact  in  geography. 

Calamda,  March  20,  /po2. — ^Train  lined  out 
nrly.  One  of  my  bosses,  Scherberle,  is  ill  in 
hospital,  surgical  operation.  Made  rounds  at 
taps  and  i  :30  a.  m.  Moon  and  stars  at  their  best. 
Bciford  ezfwcted  to-day.  Grant  leaves  April  i 
with  i2th  infantry.  Have  a  run  to  beach  now 
and  many  odds  and  ends.  Getting  out  another 
train  for  to-morrow,  working  up  and  sorting 


stuff,  and  loading  rations,  foraee,  gear  and 
clothes.  Heat  fiery  to-day.  Big  Tot  ^  prison* 
ers  for  Malawi  coming  down  the  road.  Work 
still  on  hard  and  hot  and  fast  at  noon,  but  muat 
stop  for  chow  and  rest  Bus^  morning  and  we 
have  sometliing  to  show  for  it  Hear  that  pay- 
master is  coming,  next  item  a  big  jag.  Party  of 
hikers  goes  out  to-morrow  or  Saturday  to  be 
gone  ten  days.  Water  has  stopped  in  the  gut- 
ters and  report  just  in  says  msurrectos  have 
cut  the  dam.  They  must  be  close  for  that,  hope 
trains  get  through  right  Got  off  train  of  hay 
after  lunch.  Paymaster  Slaughter  and  clerk, 
Capt.  Parke,  Lts.  Hassen  and  Garry  McCaskey 
just  in.  Eiehty  prisoners  to  be  moved  on. 
Loaded  another  train,  emergency  run,  and  had 
one  in  from  Pablo.  Stables  at  4,  usual  snarl 
there,  but  the  band  is  playing  well  and  music 
makes  amends  for  corral.  Pay  over,  big  games 
all  about,  gambling  craze  and  rot.  What  a 
curse  it  is !    Fine  bright  night 

Match  21. — Fever  last  night,  then  heavy 
sweat,  soaked  everything,  but  feel  better  now. 
Up  early  and  got  yard  going.  Train  out,  forage 
and  chow,  then  breakfast  Got  paj^master  and 
his  money  off  on  Napindan;  next  Lt  Hassen 
and  his  eighty  prisoners  in  caaco  with  **  Cleve- 
land ; "  then  Manila  mail,  casuals,  etc.  Loaded 
out  Pablo  train  commissary  biz,  manjr  items. 
More  go  needed  at  beach.  Wagon  train  after 
lunch.  Meat  run,  mail  and  ice  as  usual.  To- 
phet !  and  no  breeze  going.  We  expect  to  be 
relieved  about  May  ist,  turn  over  biz  and  pro- 
perty, and  get  away  sometime  during  the 
month.  Ch(3era  bad  in  Manila,  but  we  don't 
scare  at  that.  Two  troops  of  cavalry  in  from 
Binan  at  noon  on  way  to  Lipa.  had  pack  train 
outfit  Young  Lt  Leventry  ot  Filipino  scouts 
in,  fixed  him  up.  Some  big  jags  this  afternoon. 
M  company  came  in  about  3,  and  they  and  A 
and  K  are  celebrating.  Another  train  of  four 
wagons.  Three  companies  of  21st  and  pack 
trains  go  out,  Parke  and  McLaughlin  and 
orderly  mounted.  Hope  they  get  through. 
Had  order  to  try  those  murder  cases  at  once, 
but  McL.  is  judge  advocate  and  he  went  into 
the  field  this  afternoon.  School  closed  to-day 
with  interesting  exercises.  I  took  a  ride  after- 
wards, then  a  walk.  Sunset  crimson,  glorious, 
moon  beautiful  now. 

March  2^.— Yard  busy  at  early  dawn,  plenty 
to  do  to-day.  Train  ready  for  road.  Big  hikes 
go  out  from  all  sides  to-morrow.  Yesterday 
260  men,  42  wagons  and  three  packs  of  10 
animals  each  went  out  from  here.  Got  off 
twenty  men,  6th  calvary,  up  the  road.  Usual 
inspection  and  guard  mount,  band  doing  well. 
Desk  work,  then  beach  biz  in.  The  awful  heat ! 
Gave  detective  Huston  pass  back  to  Manila, 
down  here  in  search  of  stolen  revolver.  No 
got.  Had  lunch,  then  callers.  Casuals  collect- 
ing for  boat  manana.  Bxpect  I4000  again  to- 
day to  buy  more  ^uns  Special  launch  came 
in,  several  ladies  aboard,  very  swell  natives,  all 
for  Lipa,  to  attend  a  fiesta  and  bailie  (ball) 
there.  Got  the  whole  party  off  up  the  road. 
Walter  and  Edna  went  along  in  Dangherty. 
Stables  at  4.  Several  drunken  fights  and  van- 
ous  stunts.  Drove  Col.  Kline  to  beach  to 
meet  another  boat.  Fine  sunset.  Called  at 
hospital,  and  sat  up  late  chatting  with  Weeks 
who  is  officer  of  the  day. 

Match  23. — Moon  and  clouds  and  stars  were 
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fine  last  night  I  think  this  is  Palm  Sunday. 
Got  yard  and  beach  going  early.  Burial 
corps  going  to  I^ipa  for  remains  of  Lts.  Bean 
and  Dougherty  and  twelve  men.  They  are 
loading  out  six  wagons.  Mercury  high  already. 
Will  soon  be  up  to  date  on  usual  Sunday  wants. 
Must  handle  to-day  and  to-morrow  one  hundred 
tons  of  potatoes  and  onions,  rations  and  clothes 
and  other  small  gear.  Have  ten  wagons  up 
the  road,  twenty  hauling  supplies  from  the 
beach,  twenty  for  the  morning  train.  Walter 
back  with  400  pounds  silver  Mez.  money. 
Bdna  had  gone  on  to  Lipa.  Tried  for  a  nap 
ajfter  lunch  to-day  and  got  a  few  bars.  Hot! 
Loaded  more  teams  emergency  run,  plenty  of 
heavy  work  to-day.  Concert  by  the  band  was 
good.  Lts.  Cowan  and  Fisher  in  from  Malagi 
island.  Supper  with  Walter  and  Edna,  good 
visit.  Took  a  walk,  enjoyed  the  moon  and 
stars.  Called  at  hospital,  pleasant  chat  and  an 
ice. 

March  24, — Work  going  early,  not  much 
sleep,  fever.  Natives  near  us  were  singing  and 
havmg  a  noisy  time.  Train  lined  out  all  right, 
plenty  of  chow  aboard,  hope  it  gets  through. 
Troops  up  the  road  will  need  it.  Wonder  what 
the  hikers  got— they  are  hustling  things  along 
lively.  Always  hot  and  close  now.  Relieved 
Bennett  as  officer  of  the  day.  Lt.  Cleaves  in 
from  San  Tomas.  Davidson  is  in  command 
there.  Major  Bowen,  5th  infantry,  commands 
Tananan  now.  Big  hike  is  out  from  Lipa. 
Cleaves  had  lunch  with  us.  He  has  some  shoe 
troubles  on  hand,  19  pairs  shy  and  79  chewed 
by  vermin.  I  couldn't  receipt  for  them,  thus. 
Sent  out  big  train  of  rice  for  concentration 
camps.  We  are  supplying  a  great  deal  of  rice 
to  tnese  people,  and  they  are  reported  to  be 
doing  very  well.  They  have  plenty  of  food, 
either  provided  by  themselves  or  the  military 
authorities  The  camps  are  well  planned  and 
regulated,  precaution  being  taken  against  fire 
and  disease,  such  as  these  brownies  never  knew 
anything  about.  The  poor  are  believed  to  be 
better  fed  and  better  housed  than  ever  before. 
The  streets  in  the  camps  are  nearly  100  feet 
apart,  with  ample  room  for  their  houses,  back 
yards,  etc.  These  concentration  camps  have 
been  a  very  good  thing  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  they  have  been  made  as  comfort- 
able and  helpful  to  the  natives  as  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  people  in  them 
are  good-natured,  and  very  glad  the  war  will 
soon  be  over.  So  say  we,  all  of  us.  Batangas 
and  Laguna  made  a  stubborn  fight,  but  it's 
nearly  over.  Sent  some  prisoners  up  the  line 
to-day.  Have  another  murderer  for  Malagi  at 
7  a.  m.  to-morrow.  Burial  corps  returned  this 
evening  with  sixteen  bodies.  Cholera  in  Manila 
is  being  held  down,  twenty  deaths  per  day  now. 
All  bodies  must  be  cremated  at  once.  More 
wires  this  evening  and  O.  D.  biz.  Retreat  as 
usual,  and  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  the  good 
old  way.  Sunset  fine,  also  moon  and  stars  and 
clouds,  and  a  good  breeze  on  now.  This  was  a 
fierce  day,  and  we  need  a  breath  of  cool  air. 
Made  the  rounds  and  gave  the  countersign 
"  Nashville."    Guard  and  sentries  on  the  alert. 

March  25. — Inspection  at  i  p.  m.  and  after 
midnight.  All  quiet.  Moon  was  good  but 
smoke  and  haze  dimmed  or  hid  the  stars. 
Grass  burning  all  about.  Got  the  work  going 
at  dawn.     12th  infantry  was  put  aboard  the 


Grant  and  got  away  from  Manila  in  a  rush. 
Got  first  run  off  after  breakfast  Burial  corps 
loaded  and  waiting  for  launch.  How  many 
men  we  have  lost  out  here  !  Got  runs  off  and 
prisoners  down  to  dock  to  make  Malagi  trip. 
Very  hot  already.  Cholera  news  still  bad. 
Bad  water,  bad  food,  and  too  closely  crowded  in 
Manila.  Long,  hot,  busy  morning,  lots  of 
work  done.  Got  out  big  train  after  lunch, 
four  tons  of  rice  etc.,  for  detention  camps  up  the 
road.  Have  another  driver  in  hock.  Stables, 
drill,  and  conceit  right.  Retreat  finished  up 
the  day  as  usual,  but  wires  still  come.  Cot  out 
some  rush  gear  and  stuff  for  commissary. 
Dinner  at  dusk,  then  took  a  walk.  Had  some 
music  at  hospital,  ginger  ale,  sandwiches  and 
cake.    Smoke  and  loaf  and  chat  on  the  porch. 

March  ^.—Pleasant  party  last  evening,  and 
sat  up  late  after  it  was  over.  First  tram  oat 
this  morning  took  forty  tons  of  rice  to  Tananan. 
It  was  a  big  one.  Then  a  lot  of  stuff  for 
Manila.  After  breakfast  got  off  another  run, 
then  some  engineer  wants.  Work  at  yard  and 
beach  on  fast.  Had  another  runaway.  Hot  as 
blazes  now.  Another  case  of  appendicitis 
operated  on  at  the  hospital,  Stewart  of  Cab- 
bell's  troop.  Mr.  Greaves,  our  band  leader,-  is 
quite  ill.  We  miss  him  in  the  music.  Ready 
lor  noon  lunch  and  rest.  We've  done  some 
work  this  morning.  Busy  afternoon,  all  hands 
wearv,  men  working  too  hard.  Went  over  tp 
see  Walter  and  Edna  this  evening.  Called  on 
Weeks  and  Bennett.  We  took  a  walk  and 
stopped  at  hospital. 

March  2y. — Pine  moon  and  stars  and  clouds 
last  night,  awake  often.  Work  moving  at 
dawn.  Got  off  big  train  to  Tananan.  More 
clothes  and  gear  needed  to-day.  Hot  as  ever. 
Emergency  run  and  some  casuals.  Got  my 
safe  into  better  shape,  then  lunch  and  short 
rest  at  noou.  Tried  for  short  nap,  but  had  to 
get  out  run  for  paymaster  to  San  Tomas.  Con- 
cert good.  Stables  as  usual.  Retreat  gone,  one 
more  day's  work  done  and  airs  well.  Pay- 
master Mc Andrews  in,  glad  to  see  him.  Fine 
sunset.  Had  callers  all  evening,  then  a  walk. 
Wires  galore. 

March  28. — Chills  last  night,  no  imports. 
We  entertained  McAndrews  till  midnight,  moon 
and  stars  at  their  l)est.  Started  to  work  early. 
Got  out  big  morning  train  with  another  forty 
tons  of  rice.  Then  the  paymaster  and  clerk, 
money  and  guards,  casuals,  teamsters,  men  on 
passes,  and  a  detective  who  has  been  making 
some  trouble,  also  forty  prisoners  for  Malagi 
and  my  veterinary  surgeon.  Loaded  another 
train  of  rice,  forage  and  clothing.  Fierce  heat, 
and  I  feel  bum,  chills  and  fever.  Biz  still  com- 
ing, at  noon  we*ll  stop  for  rest  and  chow.  To- 
day is  Good  Friday,  great  crowds  at  church. 
I'm  for  guard  to-morrow  and  will  have  big  pay- 
ment of  all  the  laborers  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Got  off  another  heavy  run  of  rice,  forage  and 
clothing,  then  meat  boat  came  in.  Capt.  Fur- 
long and  Lieut.  Hassen,  6th  calvary,  and  re- 
cruits, also  usual  meat,  ice,  mail  and  passen- 
gers, all  up  the  road.  Concert  was  at  hospital 
near  fourtn  ward.  Breeze  going  at  last.  Big 
train  of  empty  wagons  in  this  evening.  Ser- 
vices on  at  the  church  now,  Crucifixicn  they 
say.  These  war  times  do  not  allow  much 
church  parade  or  service.  Wires  and  other 
items  all  evening.     Inspector  Ward  at  Monti- 
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Inpa  coming  this  way.   Speed  the  mail  I   Cholera 
quarantine  may  dehty  it  both  ways. 

March  2g, — Up  at  dawn  and  work  movine. 
Color  Sergent  He£fennen  is  very  ill.  Stauncn 
old  file.  He  had  better  go  back  to  U.  S.  soon 
or  he  will  die.  His  work  has  been  well  done 
here  and  at  home.  He  was  police  sergeant  at 
Piattsbnrg.  Nearly  all  the  old  men  are  gone 
now.  Slept  last  nisht  and  feel  mach  better. 
Hope  to  get  some  big  biz  ont  to-day.  Have 
plenty  of  gear  to  go  up  the  road,  and  no  little 
to  be  assorted  here.  Went  on  g^ard  after 
Saturday  inspection,  usual  orders  and  some  ex- 
tras. Dr.  Shelby  in  with  Binan  ambulance 
and  Mrs.  Rhodes;  helped  them  along.  Getting 
acconnts  ready  for  Inspector-General,  Major 
Ward,  belongs  to  General  Bell's  headquarters. 
Got  last  emergency  run  up  the  road  after  din- 
ner. More  rice  coming  for  the  camps.  This 
makes  over  a  million  pounds  in  ten  days.  The 
mnles  are  cut  down  to  half  forage  and  they  are 
getting  sick.  Train  back  this  evening  with  re- 
turn freight,  man^^  items.  It  brings  Miss  Rush, 
a  teacher  from  Lipa,  and  word  that  six  more 
are  on  the  way.  Orders  forbid  all  passes  now. 
Lt.  Coe  will  look  after  Miss  Paddock,  and  ex- 
pect Goolsby  to  bring  others  down.  Just  made 
rounds  of  the  guards,  want  to  turn  in  and  rest 
awhile  before  the  night  rounds. 

March  jo,—lv&^Qi'^d  between  i  and  2  a.  m., 
and  again  early,  and  got  the  biz  going  by 
dawn.  Another  party  in  from  Lipa,  casuals  off 
in  both  directions.  Plenty  to  do  as  officer  of 
day.  Paid  native  laborers  J1500  ^old,  wood 
(^co,  grass  $300,  and  many  smaller  items.  My 
big  sack  of  money  has  not  come  yet,  so  can't 
pay  white  folks  and  big  corral  to-day.  That 
will  take  $4000  more.  Some  trouble  with  these 
teachers  and  their  native  friends.  Nobody 
owns  "the  earth."  All  passes  barred  on  ac- 
count of  cholera,  and  rumors  rife.  Several 
white  people  have  died,  and  there  is  quite  a 
scare  at  Manila  and  elsewhere.  Heat  awful 
to-day,  but  we  are  getting  results  just  the  same. 
Usual  concert  by  band.  Selections  from 
"Bohemian  Girl**  and  "II  Trovatore '*  best, 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner  '^  now  and  another  day 
done.  We've  done  a  big  day's  work  too  for 
Haster  Sunday.  Bueno.  Many  happier  Kast- 
ers  to  all  of  us  !  Called  on  Greaves  in  evening, 
pleasant  chat.  Moon  coming  up,  taps,  must 
get  some  sleep.    Good  night. 

March  31. — Yard  and  all  about  going  early. 
Weeks,  Walter  aiid  sixteen  men,  with  a  string 
of  bull  carts  went  out  on  a  hike  at  3  a.  m.  afler 
rice  and  palay.  Good  luck  to  them.  There 
was  a  fine  moon  when  they  started.  More 
stuff  ready  to  go  out.  Six  loads  for  Tiaon,  and 
some  for  Tananan,  San  Tomas  and  Lipa.  More 
rice  coming.  Fiery  hot,  some  breeze  at  beach. 
Usual  muster  and  inspection,  then  guard  mount 
and  music.  An  amputation  at  hospital  now. 
Poor  fellow!  Expect  our  men  back  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  We  have  twelve  men  new  guard, 
twelve  old,  six  for  meat  escort,  twenty  in  band 
and  sick,  hardly  enough  if  rebels  should  jump 
us.  No  importa.  Every  one  has  a  gun  handy. 
Casuals  in  after  lunch.  Seventeen  teachers  for 
Santa  Cruz  Nonnal  School.  Expect  some 
officers  in  with  March  funds  for  all  these  posts. 
I  need  about  $6000  gold  here,  ^000  for  Lipa, 
and  different  amounts  for  the  other  posts,  which 
I  must  receive  and  forward  to  post  quarter- 


masters. Tried  to  show  Dawson  a  good  lunch 
and  chat  to  brace  him  up.  Got  him  and  other 
casuals  off  for  Santa  Cruz  at  2  p.  m.  Big  hike 
needs  ten  days  more  chow.  Got  large  train  out 
while  meat  was  bein^  cut  up,  then  meat,  ice 
and  casuals.  Took  just  about  all  we  had. 
Another  hike  out  from  San  Tomas,  all  their 
available  men.  Hot,  hot  to-day,  but  retreat 
gone,  and  glad  it*s  over,  so  much  nearer  Home. 
Fine  sunset,  and  stars  are  "great,"  moon  not 
up  yet.  some  breeze.  Wires,  etc.,  and  plans 
for  man  ana. 

April  /.—Everything  going  early,  cleaned 
up,  had  breakfast  and  some  growls.  No  im- 
porta. Breeze  going  now,  hope  it  will  keep  up. 
Work  on  fast  and  furious.  Have  been  figuring^ 
out  the  discount  on  that  cussed  Mex.  money, 
that  I  cut  my  hands  on.  Got  some  at  2  for  a 
dollar  and  some  at  2.10,  and  now  it's  all  down 
to  J2.27.  Must  ^et  work  off  by  euard  mount, 
then  meet  Napindan  which  brings  General 
Bell,  some  teachers  and  casuals.  That  rice 
deal  makes  heavy  demand  on  our  trains,  but 
we  must  get  it  out.  Other  biz  keeps  coming 
and  Q.  M.  stores  galore,  We  manage  to  keep  it 
all  going  as  well  as  coming.  Quarantine  still 
on.  Three  cascoes  rice  in,  loading  out  fast. 
More  prisoners  for  Malagi;  some  every  day^ 
poor  fellows!  Ten  native  women  teachers, 
seven  men  and  one  American  on  boat.  Saw 
Gen.  Bell,  he  did  not  come  ashore,  may  be 
here  manana.  Cholera  is  worse  in  Manila. 
Saw  Garry  McCaskey,  commanding  boat,  looks 
thin.  Heavy  work  all  around  of  late.  No  im- 
porta. We'll  get  it  done.  Row  at  stables. 
Have  thirty  wagons  loaded  with  twelve  hun- 
dred sacks  of  rice  to  go  to  Tananan.  Band 
playing  Star  Spangled  Banner,  one  more  day 
done. 

April  <?.—  Couldn't  sleep  much.  Yard  going 
at  dawn,  and  train  out  with  its  120.000  pounds 
of  rice  for  Tananan.  There  are  two  concentra- 
tion camps  there,  one  square,  probably  600 
yards  in  length  and  width,  the  other  about  6oa 
by  900  yards.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty-five 
barrios  (districts)  in  the  two  camps,  making  a 
total  of  20,000  people.  Each  barrio  occupies 
one  street,  so  that  people  of  the  same  district 
are  together.  It  has  also  a  school  taught  by 
native  teachers,  and  under  supervision  from 
Tananan.  The  children,  like  school  children 
in  the  U.  S.,  are  bright  and  pleasant,  and  don't 
seem  to  know  they  are  having  any  hard  time. 
They  call  out  a  cheery  "  go^  morning  '*  in 
plain  English.  Have  some  sickness,  but  the 
death  rate  is  said  to  be  no  higher  than  in  the 
native  barrios.  The  camps  are  under  careful 
medical  inspection,- and  vaccination  has  kept 
down  the  small-pox.  They  have  plenty  of 
rice,  and  we  keep  sending  it  up  to  them.  They 
have  cattle,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  are  allowed 
to  take  their  cattle  to  grass  within  and  some- 
times beyond  the  "  dead  line  **  This  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  camp,  marked  by  a  flag,  and 
guarded  by  native  outposts,  whose  business  is 
to  turn  people  back  to  camp  or  to  arrest  them. 
They  say  nobody  has  been  shot.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  for  these  people  is  that  rich  and 
poor  are  compelled  to  live  together  on  the  same 
street.  The  poor  people  don't  object,  but  the 
aristocratic  native  does.  These  are  the  hombres 
who  have  kept  the  war  going  and  they  are 
learning  something  they  need  to  know,  if  there 
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is  to  be  lasting  peace  in  this  country.  The 
army  is  doing  tne  job  right  The  plan  is 
humane  and  effective.  The  camp  at  San 
Tomas  contains  nearly  10,000  people.  It  is 
policed  carefully,  there  is  not  mucn  sickness, 
nouses  are  as  good  as  in  their  ordinary  homes, 
many  of  which  would  be  high-priced  at  |io. 
Some  casuals  went  out  this  morning  and  others 
were  left  behind.  Biz  on  fast,  setting  more  rice 
in,  loading  clothing  and  gear  of  all  sorts.  Hope 
the  mail  gets  in  soon,  sixty  days  since  your  last 
was  written.  Cholera  growing  steadily  worse 
and  the  situation  is  grave.  Loading  now  for 
afternoon,  wagons  ready  for  meat,  ice,  etc. 
Boat  load  of  casuals  expected  to-day.  We 
speed  the  parting  guest  here,  and  get  ready  for 
next  arrival.  Lt.  Cordier  came  in  at  noon  and 
we  had  him  to  lunch  with  us.  Then  the 
Napindan  came  in  with  General  Bell  and  a 
number  of  officers,  and  "  America"  with  meat, 
mail  and  casuals.  Gen.  Bell  had  fever  and 
rested  for  an  hour  before  going  on  up  the  road. 
Dr.  Polhemus,  Weeks*  brother-in-law,  came  in 
for  a  short  visit.  The  9th  cavalry  is  near 
Batangas.  Suppose  they  will  eet  into  this 
hike  for  ten  or  twenty  days  and  then  relieve  us, 
they  say  about  May  ist  Band  at  hospital. 
Wagon  train  returning,  thirty  wagons.  W  ind 
blows  hard.  Big  day,  but  got  it  out;  exoect 
another  heavy  pull  to-morrow,  and  all  aays 
until  we  start    No  importa—we're  going  Home ! 

Aprils, — ^H^^yy  blow  on  and  there  is  trouble 
at  the  beach.  Twelve  thousand  field  rations 
just  ordered  to  San  Tomas  in  a  rush  to  be  there 
this  afternoon.  Hikers  must  be  coming  that 
way.  General  Bell  went  there  yesterday  after- 
noon. Out  early,  little  sleep  last  night.  Biz 
keeps  up,  getting  things  out,  breakfast  next. 
Peru  just  in,  hope  for  good  news.  Sixty  letters 
on  the  wsy.  Big  lot  of  prisoners  for  Malagi 
island.  We  are  expecting  a  row  near  Pablo, 
two  small  scraps  there  lately,  one  yesterday. 
Civilian  inspector  here  on  provost  duties  and 
school  matters.  Got  out  the  big  thirty- wagon 
train  after  dinner,  all  chow  tor  the  hikers. 
Plenty  more  to  go,  sent  several  boxes  of  sun- 
dries along.  Lt  Cowan  in  with  '*  Cleveland," 
has  a  lArgc  number  of  prisoners  to  take 
manana.  Stables  next,  4  o'clock.  Still  blow- 
ing very  hud.  This  has  been  a  fierce  day,  but 
we  round  it  up  with  retreat  and  the  S.  S.  B. 
Made  the  rounds  again  at  midnight  as  officer  of 
the  day.  Countersign  *<Cold  Harbor."  All 
hands  seem  on  the  a&rt  The  wind  drives  the 
filthy  dust  everywhere.  Have  more  prisoners 
in  and  a  few  bars  of  trouble.  Main  canteen 
was  raided  and  all  stock  seized.  My  train  has 
thus  far  lost  sixty  by  death,  partly  replaced  by 
24  mules  and  12  unbroken  horses.  Need  more 
teams.  Supplies  have  always  been  forwarded 
as  fast  as  possible.  They  are  frequently  slow 
in  gettins^  nere,  then  a  blockade  comes,  and  I 
impress  bull  carts  to  clear.  The  large  losses 
are  due  to  sickness  and  overwork  here. 

April  4, — Inspected  again  after  midnight  and 
had  some  doings.  No  importa.  Fever  durins 
the  night.  First  run  off,  then  breakfast  and 
big  run  of  stuff  for  first  boat  to  Manila.  More 
rice  ashore  and  loading  for  the  camps.  Train 
of  empty  wagons  in,  glad  to  see  them.  Napin- 
dan has  gone  to  Tanay.  Heavv  run  of  meat 
atill  goes  by  San  Tomas  for  Pablo  and  Tiaon. 
Big  hike  out  that  way,  General  Bell  is  push- 


ing thin^  Hot  weather.  Major  Ward,  1st 
cavalry,  inspector  here.  Boat  with  meat  and 
ice  and  |2o,ooo  gold  and  Mex.  Sorted  money 
for  posts  and  paid  out  II3054.  Then  got  my 
letters;  how  they  brace  one  up  so  far  away  from 
home !  Also  many  papers.  Many  hearty 
thanks  to  all.  Cholera  in  Manila  is  spreading. 
Bi^  train,  thirty  loads,  two  tons  each  went  out 
this  afternoon.  Lt  Gasser  in  with  twenty  re- 
cruits. Dr.  Williamson  is  ordered  to  Columbus 
barracks,  U.  S.    Sunset  fine  this  evening. 

April  5.— Slept  fairly  well,  and  dreamed  of 
home.  Up  at  dawn.  Got  out  Lt.  Gasser  and 
Cook,  driver  and  wagon.  He  left  at  5:20  a.  m, 
on  the  "  Powerful."  Then  got  yard  going  and 
big  train  out.  Inspector  Ward  worked  over 
band,  A  and  H  companies,  mounted  detach- 
ment and  hospital  accounts  and  engineer 
matters  to-day.  Went  over  my  safe  and  money 
accounts,  $12,111.89  regular,  |8ooo  for  gunsu 
|2,ooo  for  civil  purposes,  J2000  for  Lipa,  and 
{2,000  for  sundries.  Loading  out  train  for  up 
the  road.  Must  get  out  more  clothing  and 
gear.  Awfully  hot  and  close,  very  oppressive. 
Warren  goes  to  Samar,  Buford  to  Mindanao, 
Lawton  to  Mindon,  Hancock  due  next  week. 
Bmergency  run  after  dinner  and  cargo  at  beach. 
Gunboat  came  in  and  took  ten  prisoners  to 
Malaei.  Inspector  Waid  has  had  a  busy  day, 
heat  fierce,  and  he  is  tired.  Sunset  was  grand 
and  stars  are  fine.    Good  night. 


SEI.F-CONTROL. 


A  WISE  man  many  years  ago  gave  as 
a  good  motto,  "Know  thyself/' 
Another  that  is  mudi  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  ''Control  thyself."  If  the 
boys  and  girls  are  not  taught  to  control 
themselves  while  in  the  schools,  they  grow 
to  maturity  with  a  very  important  part  of 
their  character  undeveloped. 

One  boy  learns  much  easier  and  faster 
than  another  because  he  has  learned  to 
control  his  mind  and  can  hold  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  until  mastered. 

In  a  large  manttfacturing  establishment 
where  there  were  many  young  people 
employed,  it  was  soon  noticed  that  those 
who  were  promoted  and  went  on  to  the 
most  responsible  position  were  those  who 
could  control  themselves  in  all  conditions 
and  amid  all  kinds  of  surroundings.  One 
young  man  who  went  from  the  lowest 
workman  to  manager  of  one  large  depart- 
ment was  given  that  position,  as  stated 
by  the  superintendent,  solely  because  he 
never  became  rattled. 

It  is  capital  as  good  as  stock  in  the 
bank  to  any  young  person  to  be  able  to 
control  himself  and  all  his  faculties. 
Teachers,  let  us  study  less  about  how  we 
shall  control  the  school  and  a  great  deal 
more  about  how  we  can  get  the  child  to 
control  \ximsAL— Journal  0/  Education. 


Are  your  Text-Books  unsatisfactory? 

• 

If  they  are,  it  must  be  that  you  are  not  using  the  best. 

Why  not  Try 

Morton's  Geographies. 

This  series  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  directness  of  the  text ;  the  great  superiority  of  the  maps,  and  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Teachers  approve  them.  Pupils  delight  to  study  them. 
They  are  so  logical  and  orderly  in  arrangement  that  reference  to  any  subject  is  easy, 
prompt  and  certain.    They  are  up-to-date,  and  they  are  reliable. 

The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading. 

This  successful  series  of  school  readers  is  approved  by  those  who  use  it  because 
the  books  are  perfectly  graded,  beautifully  illustrated,  safely  progressive,  and  sur- 
prisingly low-priced.  Teachers  prefer  them  because  they  are  made  in  accordance 
with  sound  educational  principles;  children  like  them  because  they  are  interesting. 

Williams'  Choice  Literature  for  all  grades,  and  The  Sight  Reader  for  first  grade 
are  the  approved  Supplementary  Readers. 

Hull's  Arithmetics. 

These  Books  meet  with  favor  everywhere  because  they  are  free  from  all  sense- 
less puzzles,  while  they  contain  everything  that  is  practical  and  useful  in  Arithmetic, 
and  this  they  contain  in  its  simplest  form. 

Sheldon's  Language  and  Grammar. 

This  is  a  successful  series,  presenting  the  whole  subject  of  Language  and  Gram- 
mar in  two  books.  The  rules  for  the  inflections  are  derived  from  the  actual  necessi- 
ties growing  out  of  the  use  of  words  employed  in  original  composition.  All  of  the 
inflections  are  thus  treated  as  they  become  necessary,  in  order  to  use  the  proper 
forms  of  the  words  in  composition. 

Warren's  J\[ew  Physical  Geography  {Revised  Edition.) 

This  attractive  volume  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  presents  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  form,  as  it  is  now 
understood  by  the  best  scholars. 


The  Modern  Spelling  Book,  Sheldon's  Word  Studies,  Patterson's  Common 
School  Speller,  Patterson's  Grammars,  Scudder's  Histories,  The  New  Franklin  Arith- 
metics, Sheldon's  Arithmetics,  Hull's  Algebra,  Sheldon's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry, 
Hill's  Rhetoric,  Avery's  Physics,  Shaw-Backus'  Literature,  McCabe's  Bingham's 
Latin  Series,  etc,,  etc.,  are  always  the  choice  of  the  best  teachers. 


For  Terms  of  Introcivsction  address  tKe  FvsblisKers. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

919  WALNUT  ST',  PHILADELPHIA. 


READY  FOR  INTRODUCTION 


F-ODDVS  GEOGRAPHIES 

Roddy's  Erlementary  Geo^rapHy      -         .  -  30  cents 

Roddx's  Complete  Geo^rapHy      -  —  -        $1.00 

By  H..  JUSTIN   RODDY,  M.S.,  Department  of  Geography, 
First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  ' 

THESE  NEW  BOOKS  are  notable  for  their  brevity  of  statement, 
their  simplicity  of  presentation,  their  suitabilityl  for  the  various 
school  grades,  their  distinctive  illustrations  and  their  simple 
series  of  maps  drawn  on  a  uniform  scale.  Enough  of  the  new  geog- 
raphy, or  geography  on  its  physiographic  side,  is  included,  to  develop 
the  subject  fundamentally  in  its  true  relations,  and  to  give  the  study  a 
new  interest.  The  books  will  apoeal  to  those  schools  which  are  tired 
of  the  somewhat  dry  and  routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  books, 

but  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier  and  more  extended 
texts. 

A  Jlew  State  Adoption 
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OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED 
MAY  17.  1902' 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE 

IN    THE 

STATE  OF   KANSAS 


Jippletons*  Readers 
Natural  Geographies 
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Brumbaugfh's 
Standard  Readers, 

BY 

MARTIN  Q.  BRUHBAUOH,  Ph.D. 

Commissioner  qf  Education  for  Porto  Rieo. 

Adopted  and  largely  used  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City, 
Trenton,  and  other  cities,  in  many  towns  and  boroughs  and  townships. 


Brooks's 
Arithmetics, 
Mgebras, 
Geometries, 


Used  all  over  the  United 
States. 
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Brooks's 
J\[ew  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

The  State  Book  of  West 
Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Oregon*  Used  in  tht>u9- 
ands  of  schools. 


Lyte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

|The  handiest  and  most  practical  manual. 


Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 

Revised  to  January  i,  i8q8. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PROCBSDINGS  OF  GSN8KAI.  SESSION  AT  PITTSBTTKO. 


THE  State  Kdocational  Association  met 
in  the  Alvin  Theatre,  Pittsbaig,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Flick- 
inger  at  lo  o'clock  on  the  tnomltig  of 
July  3,  1903,  with  the  largest  attendance 
ever  witnessed  at  an  opening  session.  In- 
deed, the  interest  manifested  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  two  cities  and  the  State  of 
Allegheny,  as  measured  by  the  attend- 
ance at  die  sessions,  was  as  marked  as 
the  royal  generosity  of  their  provision  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  membership. 
The  mnsic  also  deserves  e^tedat  mention; 
It  was  all  good,  some  of  it  very  fine;  the 
work  of  the  children  was  a  surprise;  the 
Templar  Quintette  harmonized  beanti- 
fnlly — altogether  this  branch  deserved 
the  high  appreciation  we  heard  frequently 
expre^ed.  The  decoration  of  the  meet- 
Isg-place  was  not  forgotten;  certain  tall 
vases  on  the  platform,  filled  with  bloom- 
ing roses,  made  a  picture  to  be  remem- 
bmd. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  H.  H.  Harlin,  of  the  Fourth  United 
Piesbyterian  church  of  Pittsburg. 

ADDRBSS  OF  WBLCOHB. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Robertson,  representing  the 
Recorder  of  the  city,  made  the  opening 
address  of  welcome  much  as  follows : 

Teacheta  as  a  rule  are  very  punctual,  and 
Tcgird  thii  a  valuable  element  of  discipline 
—with  children.  [Laughter.  The  sessios 
was  called  for  9:30.]  I  am  reminded  of  an 
uchin  who  was  taken  on  an  outing  to  the 


sea-shore,  and  standing  on  the  beach  look- 
ing at  the  stretches  of  sand,  heaved  a  aigfa 
of  satisfaction  and  said  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  enough  of  anything:  those 
who  have  been  here  this  moining  can  aay 
with  him  that  they  have  seen  enough  at 
something.  It  seems  rather  a  peculiar  thing 
to  make  an  address  of  welcome  to  people 
who  come  to  Pittsburg— the  city  itself  is  ■ 
welcome,  with  its  history  and  its  present 
development.  We  know  it  is  a  great  dW, 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  greatest  in  tie 
world;  in  many  respects  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Our  tonnage  is  greater  than  that  M* 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  omn- 
bined— greater  than  I^ndon  and  Liverpool 
combinnl.  We  are  also  a  great  communis 
on  the  line  of  intelligence.  Our  conserva- 
tory at  the  Park  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  owned  by  a  municii«lity.  We  will 
have  In  the  near  future  a  library  that  will 
be  the  finest  in  the  world.  We  have  also  in 
contemplation  the  greatest  technical  school 
ever  conceived  of,  and  perhaps  no  other 
man  could  have  conceived  of  it  but  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

But  the  greatness  of  our  people  in  the 
future  depends  on  the  work  of  your  hands, 
who  make  the  coming  men  and  women. 
You  have  a  great  responsibility  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  system  that  stands  for  the 
development  and  advancement  of  the  brains 
of  the  nation — for  brains  mle  the  world. 
Through  the  development  of  the  brain  has 
the  dng-ont  been  superseded  by  the  ocean 
steamer,  the  stage  coach  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricltv.  The  school  system  you  represent 
has  cnanged  the  character  of  nations;  waia 
are  less  nnmerons  since  you  have  demon- 
strated that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.    The  school  is  a  mill  grinding  as 
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near  as  may  be  a  uniform  grist,  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  grain.  Our  system  is  truly 
American,  maintaining  the  foundation 
principles  of  eovemment  and  directing  the 
forward  march  of  progress  by  educating 
idike  the  children  of  the  people.  All  our 
development,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
is  due  to  our  school  system,  and  he  who 
would  injure  or  destroy  it  is  an  enemy  to 
progress.  Standing  for  no  party,  no  church, 
no  creed,  no  faction,  greater  than  armies  or 
fleets,  it  leads  the  way  to  prosperity  and 
honor.  Need  I  urge  you  to  ^uard  it  well, 
and  fill  nobly  your  place  in  this  great  insti- 
tution ? 

I  have  come  before  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Recorder,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  in  his  behalf  extend  to  you  the 
freedom  of  our  city.  I  have  not  the  keys 
with  me  [laughter],  but  I  proclaim  you  at 
liberty  to  do  what  you  please  so  long  as  you 
do  not  break  the  law.  Even  if  a  few  gentle- 
men should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  bv 
the  wayside,  I  am  City  Solicitor,  and  will 
see  that  they  are  taken  care  of.  [I^aughter 
and  applause.] 

Supt.  Samukl  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg, 
made  the  second  address  of  welcome,  as 
follows: 

It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome 
you  to  Pittsburg.  That  this  duty  assigned 
to  me  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  not  a 
mere  perfunctory  performance  because  an 
address  of  welcome  has  become  a  custom,  I 
can  only  give  you  my  hearty  assurance, 
and  let  our  acts  of  hospitality  during  the 
next  few  days  speak  for  themselves.  I  also 
hasten  to  assure  you  that  in  this  brief  wel- 
come I  shall  not  turn  loose  upon  your 
devoted  heads  the  flood-gates  of  Uncle  Sam's 
census  reports  to  prove  Pittsburg's  indus- 
trial leadership  of  the  world,  although  the 
chapters  in  tnose  darling  literary  works 
nnder  the  head  of  Pittsburg  tell  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  steel,  iron,  coal,  natural  c^as, 
petroleum,  glass,  aluminum,  carborundum 
and  electricity,  and  of  a  tonnage  on  our 
rivers  and  railroads  almost  beyond  belief. 
I  shall  not,  I .  say,  inflict  these  startling, 
staggering  statistics  upon  you  at  this  time 
— you  know  where  to  find  them  when  you 
want  them — but  you  shall  go,  if  you  choose, 
and  see  for  yourselves  how  the  armor  plate 
for  our  battle-ships  is  made,  and  where  the 
most  powerful  electric  motors  in  the  world 
are  constructed;  you  shall  see  coal  fleets  by 
the  acre,  and  the  workings  of  free-slack- 
water  navigation;  jou  shall  see  our  free 
libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  conserva- 
tories, parks  and  zoological  gardens,  and 
you  shall  see  some  of  our  mills  in  operation 
bv  night  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington, 
although  I  warn  you  that  James  Parton 
wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  over  thirty 
(30)  years  ago,  that  this  scene  resembles 
Hades  with  the  lid  off". 

I  welcome  you  not  only  in  the  name  of 
Pittsburg  proper,  but  of  that  Greater  Pitts- 


burg which  will  soon  be  a  municipal  verity, 
as  it  already  is  a  practical  fact,  and  which 
includes  nearly  all  of  Allegheny  county— 
the  county  that  Abraham  Lincoln  stvled 
*'  the  State  of  Allegheny  "  on  account  of  the 
patriotic  promptness  and  liberality  with 
which  it  sent  troops  to  the  front  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  Greater  Pittsburg  in- 
cludes three  cities,  forty- five  (45)  boroughs 
and  twenty-six  (26)  townships,  with  a  popu- 
lation approximating  750,000,  and  is  not 
absorbed  entirely  in  industrial  expansion, 
but  finds  time  and  inclination  to  provide 
public  school  property  valued  last  year  at 
over  nine  (9)  millions,  to  employ  three 
thousand  (3000)  teachers,  and  to  give  the 
blessings  of  the  public  school  to  150,000 
pupils.    When  you  first  met  in  this  city,  a 

grophecy  of  such  a  showing  to-day  would 
ave  t>een  dangerously  risky  to  the 
prophet's  reputation  for  sanity  and  laughed 
away  as  utterl3r  Utopian. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting^  that  this,  the 
semicentennial  of  your  organization,  should 
be  observed  by  your  meeting  in  Pittsburg. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  orga- 
nized at  Harrisburg  in  1852,  but  that  preli- 
minary meeting  was  called  by  Pittsburg 
educators,  in  which  call  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  subse(][uently  concurred.  The 
first  reg[ular  meeting  was  held  at  the  Grant 
School  in  this  citv,  not  far  from  where  yon 
are  now  assembled,  in  August,  1853,  and 
about  132  members  werie  enrolled.  At  your 
meeting  last  year  2015  was  the  enrollment, 
and  at  this  meeting  a  still  better  record  will 
be  made.  If  this  does  not  show  progress, 
then  figures  do  not  always  tell  the  truth, 
and  this  Association  had  better  go  into 
liquidation. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of 
that  first  meeting  in  Pittsburg  in  1853 
seemed  to  have  queer  ideas  about  the  time 
of  assembling,  as  the  Association  met  on 
Friday  and  continued  over  Sunday.  This 
I  learned  from  the  School  Journal^  tne  organ 
of  this  Association,  and  which  contains  the 
only  complete  record  of  its  proceedings  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

The  Association  then  met  semi-annually. 
The  next  year,  1854,  James  Thompson,  a 
Pittsburg  teacher,  was  president. 

In  1861,  at  Lewisburg,  Andrew  Burtt,  that 
sturdy  advocate  of  intellectual  light  and 
liberty,  who  was  so  long  the  Nestor  of  Pitts- 
burg educators,  served  as  president.  Then 
came  Geo.  P.  Hays,  at  the  accidental  meet- 
ing in  this  city  in  1873,  Geo.  J.  Luckey  at 
Shippensburg  in  1874,  J.  P.  Andrews  at 
Pottsville  in  1882,  John  Morrow  at  Harris- 
burg. in  1885,  and  Samuel  Hamilton  at 
Meaia  in  1894,  a  roster  which  shows  Alle- 
gheny county's  continuous  interest  in  this 
Association,  and  which  vouches  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  welcome  at  this  time. 

I  know  of  no  other  organization,  social, 
scientific,  ecclesiastical,  political  or  other- 
wise, that  has  done  so  much  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  this  Teachers 
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Association.  For  fifty  years  its  influence 
has  been  felt  throngh  wholesome  legislation 
and  through  the  circulation  of  intelligence 
that  cultivated  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  public  school  system,  which  distinctly 
said  *'  hands  ofif "  to  all  who  would  mar  its 
symmetry.  Through  all  this  eventful  half 
century  it  has  kept  its  eye  upon  the  Legis- 
lature at  Harrisburg,  and  by  judiciously 
influencing  that  body  when  it'was  enjoying 
a  lucid  interval  it  secured  the  passage  of 
wise  measures  which  have  redounded  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  conse- 
quently to  the  general  welfare.  Among  its 
achievements  in  this  direction  are  increased 
minimum  school  terms,  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  county  superin tendency,  teach- 
ers' institutes,  a  separate  State  School 
Department,  increased  State  appropriations, 
free  text- books,  compulsory  attenaance  and 
others,  to  say  nothing  atlout  what  it  has 
done  along  lines  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  Act  of  Assembly,  such  as  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  Qualification  among 
teachers,  stimulating  the  worthy  endeavor 
of  pupils,  and  giving  to  local  school  officers 
a  nigher  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
calling. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  this 
Association's  work  I  cannot  do  better  than 
repeat  in  substance  what  has  so  often  been 
said  on  occasions  similar  to  this,  that  in  so  far 
as  it  represents  character  there  is  no  organi- 
zation which  has  so  surely,  so  potently,  so 
actually,  so  generally  pervaded  the  life  of 
the  State,  its  social,  intellectual  and  civic 
economies,  as  the  one  whose  members  meet 
here  to-day.  Holding  these  views,  and 
feeling  that  respect  for  this  body  which 
these  views  imply,  I  can  assure  you  in  the 
name  of  the  teachers  of  Allegheny  county, 
and  those  of  the  cities  embraced  within  its 
limits,  a  sincere  welcome  to  ttie  Iron  City. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  provided 
a  rarely  entertaining  feast  of  reason ;  the 
local  committee  will  do  the  rest  in  playing 
the  part  of  hosts  and  in  carrying  out  the 
amenities  thus  incumbent  upon  them.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  is  yours  ;  we  are  ready 
to  receive  you.  Enjoy  yourselves,  make 
yourselves  at  home,  and  we  trust  that  when 
the  labors  of  this  convention  are  completed, 
and  you  return  to  your  homes,  you  will 
take  with  you  pleasant  memories  of  your 
visit  to  Pittsburg. 

RESPONSES. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  welcome  was 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  of  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Thrice  before  has  this  body  met  in  Pitts- 
burg. Twenty-nine  years  ago,  in  1873,  Dr. 
George  P.  Hays,  President  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  was  Vice-President  of  this 
body,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Edward  Gideon,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sided over  all  the  sessions.  Liberty  Hall 
was  the  place  of  meeting.    We  are  told  by  a 


chronicler  of  the  day  that  the  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  checked  by 
the  wet  weather  and  by  a  report  that  cholera 
was  prevalent  in  the  city.  Eighteen  years 
earlier,  in  August,  1855— forty -seven  years 
a^o—this  body  held  the  semi-annual  ses- 
sion here  and  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  was  the  chief  topic.  The  Associa- 
tion had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  held  in 
Harrisburg  in  December,  1852,  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Butrowes.  In  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  following  August— 1853 — the 
first  meeting  was  held  under  the  constitu- 
tion. The  President  was  J.  H.  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  place  was  the  third  ward 
school  building.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Lan- 
caster, and  J.  M.  Bamett,  of  Indiana,  were 
upon  the  executive  committee.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  read  a  paper  upon  Normal  Schools 
that  roused  the  Association  to  an  extended 
discussion  and  received  its  full  endorsement. 
The  establishing  of  teachers'  institutes  was 
discussed.  A  committee  was  appointed  also 
to  report  upon  the  subjects  of  County  Super- 
intendents and  a  State  Superintendent. 
Thus  the  four  great  agencies,  the  State 
Superintendency,  the  County  Superinten- 
dency,  the  County  Institute  and  the  Normal 
School,  received  their  first  impetus  in  that 
first  meeting  held  in  this  city.  The  great 
school  law  of  1854  was  enacted  the  next 
year.  At  that  time  the  average  of  teachers' 
salaries  in  Allegheny  county  was,  for  men, 
^28.00;  for  women,  |i6  00.  To  day  for  men 
it  is  I73.55,  and  for  women  {^5.41. 

This  body  has  now  a  constituency  in  every 
township  m  the  Commonwealth,  un vexed 
by  political  or  religious  differences,  aggre- 
gating 1,161,524  gathered  in  twenty-nine 
Uiousand  schools  under  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  superintendents.  Eleven  and  a 
third  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  teach- 
ers. Nearly  twenty- three  millions  of  dollars 
were  spent  last  year  for  public  instruction. 
We  represent  those  who  thirty  years  hence 
will  control  all  that  you  now  direct.  We 
are  here  trustees  of  their  interests  to  discuss 
the  best  method  of  preparing  for  their  en- 
trance upon  their  inheritance.  This  is  a 
preparation  for  the  coronation  of  the  coming 
kings.  The  interests  here  represented  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world.  No  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  has  more  thoroughly 
invaded  the  world  with  her  products  than 
Pennsylvania.  Her  oil,  rails,  engines,  elec- 
trical supplies  and  agricultural  implements 
rule  the  markets.  Her  ships  plow  the  main 
under  many  flags  and  her  bridges  span  the 
streams  and  gorges  of  the  world,  and  no  part 
of  the  state  contributes  more  to  her  exports 
than  Pittsburg.  This  intelligent  energy  of 
our  people  has  startled  the  world,  and  they 
are  coming  here  to  study  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  the  education  of  our  people.  It  is 
remarkable  that  our  own  people  were  not 
aware  of  the  relative  excellence  of  our  edu- 
cational system  until  very  recently.  German 
schools,  lower  and  higher,  were  lauded  upon 
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our  institute  platforms.  The  systems  of 
other  states  were  held  up  for  imitation. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  foreijg^n  super- 
intendents in  our  great  industrial  estab- 
lishments have,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
supplanted  by  men  trained  in  the  technical 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  here 
to  discuss  the  principles  and  methods  that 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  this 
high  eminence  and  to  endeavor  to  apply 
them  more  fully.  We  know  our  deficien- 
cies; we  are  stirred  by  the  manifest  possibil- 
ities. If  the  results  achieved,  as  measured 
by  the  world's  standards,  have  been  won- 
derful, what  may  we  expect  when  teachers 
throughout  the  State  are  what  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  ?  when  superintendence  is  as 
close  and  as  highly  skilled  as  it  should  be? 
when  libraries  and  hieb  schools  are  found 
in  every  township,  and  when  school  terms 
are  proportioned  in  length  to  the  importance 
of  education  ? 

We  are  here  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
making  a  greater  Pittsburg,  a  more  aggres- 
sive competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
by  the  wnole  Commonwealth,  a  more  effect- 
ive army  and  navy,  a  nobler  race  of  men 
and  women.  Our  first  meeting  in  your  city 
was  a  memorable  one.  Could  we  look  back 
upon  this  one  as  fraught  with  as  much 
good  to  education  in  our  State,  we  would  be 
content. 

Farther  response  to  the  addresses  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Supt.  L.  B.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  of  Steelton,  as  follows : 

It  is  my  privilege  as  well  as  my  pleasure 
to  be  one  of  those  selected  to  respond  to  our 
cordial  welcome.  It  was  remarked  last  year 
at  Philadelphia  that  some  who  read  the 
newspapers  mieht  have  felt  they  needed  to 
go  there  armed  with  a  shot-gun ;  no  such 
contemplation  could  find  place  this  year, 
since  we  knew  we  were  comins^  to  a  city  so 
remarkably  free  from  political  disturbances! 
[Laughter.]  We  have  come  together  both 
to  benefit  and  to  be  benefited.  The  day  is 
gone  by  when  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation or  any  body  of  teachers  needs  to 
apologize  for  itself.  We  are  assembled  from 
every  corner  of  the  State,  representing  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  to  uplift  the  whole 
people — Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  all 
Detween.  We  hope  to  help  both  you  and 
ourselves,  and  so  to  make  a  legitimate  com- 
bination of  selfishness  and  altruism.  No 
one  could  remain  in  a  condition  of  lethargy 
here ;  as  some  one  has  said,  ''you  couldn't 
go  through  even  in  sleeping-car  without 
getting  awake.'' 

We  shall  receive  inspiration  to  industry 
and  efficiency  from  your  splendid  educa- 
tional leadership.  The  State  of  Allegheny 
is  the  home  of  Hamilton  and  Morrow  and 
Andrews,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
faithful  teachers,  Inany  of  whom  are  here 
with  us  this  morning.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  man  whose  work  is  to-day  touching  the 
world  as  perhaps  no  other— Andrew  Car- 


negie. We  will  learn  here  how  far  better  it 
is  to  spend  money  upon  the  formative  period 
of  life  than  to  wait  until  it  is  a  question  of 
punishing  criminals.  As  Franklin  once 
when  asked  for  a  contribution  to  a  church 
bell  said  he  preferred  sense  to  sound,  and 
presented  books  instead,  so  on  the  grand 
scale  to-day  we  have  enlightened  liberality 
placing  libraries  all  around  us.  Instead  of 
spending  money  hunting  down  and  punish- 
ing criminals,  let  us  give  the  young  good 
books.  We  do  not  know  when  another 
Horace  Mann  may  wander  into  our  library, 
and  take  up  a  book  that  will  mould  his  lue 
into  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

We  owe  it  to  our  friends  to  add  that  we 
have  been  gratified  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure,  and 
thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome. 

Miss  Frank  Huntlysang  "The  Holy 
City.'' 

The  meetings  of  Departments  and  Con- 
ferences set  down  in  the  programme  for 
this  afternoon  were  on  motion  postponed 
until  to-morrow,  that  all  might  take  part 
in  the  excursion  down  the  Ohio. 

SUPKRVISION  PROM  THE  TBACHBR*S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Principal  W.  M.  Pierce,  of  Ridgway, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  as  fofiows : 

I  like  the  word  standpoint  as  given  in  the 
subject  of  this  discussion.  It  indicates  that 
the  teacher  has  a  right  to  a  standing-place — 
not  to  a  view-point  or  a  peek- hole,  from 
which  she  must  dodge  back  or  where  she 
must  hide  herself  when  the  superintendent 
or  school  director  happens  to  glance  in  her 
direction,  but  a  ground  whidi  is  hers  of 
right,  on  which  she  may  stand  uprifi[ht  and 
fearlessly  view  her  surroundings.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  on  our  children, 
through  the  force  of  her  example,  if  no 
other  reason  were  to  be  found,  demands 
that  she  have  some  independence,  some 
known  rights  that  she  shall  dare  to  main- 
tain; that  she  shall  be  a  womanly  woman, 
not  a  timid  servant.  So  we  view  this  ques- 
tion from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

Looking  out,  then,  through  the  teacher's 
eyes  at  her  surroundings,  we  seek  first  to 
establish  the  premises  of  the  argument  or 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  which  we  shall 
make.  To  this  end  some  conditions  must 
be  assumed.  Let  us  make  these  conditions 
as  simple,  and  therefore  as  inclusive,  as 
possible.  In  technical  language,  let  us 
narrow  the  content  and  thus  widen  the  ex- 
tent of  our  terms. 

We  assume  then  in  regard  to  the  teacher, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  she  is  honestly  trying 
to  do  her  best,  and  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent, on  the  other,  that  he  is  honestly 
trying  to  do  his  best.  Here  are  two  persons 
working  together,  each  honest  in  his  pur- 
pose, each  working  in  a  different  sphere  to 
accomplish  the  same  end,  that  is,  to  do  the 
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best  for  the  school.  No  doubt  you  will  say 
these  conditions  are  too  simple  to  be  real. 
The  teacher  wants  to  do  her  best,  it  is  true; 
but  she  also  wants  to  make  a  refutation » 
and  she  may  have  to  modify  her  ideals  in 
order  to  win  approbation,  and  then,  after 
all,  her  best  will  depend  on  her  training, 
her  ability  and  her  disposition.  The  super- 
intendent, too,  wants  to  do  his  best.  He 
may  be  very  hazy  or  very  unwise  in  his 
ideas  of  how  this  best  is  to  be  accomplished, 
bat  he  is  very  sure  that  with  all  his  heart  he 
desires  his  teachers  to  succeed.  And  surely 
he  would  be  a  very  foolish,  as  well  as  a  very 
bad,  superintendent  who  did  not  cherish 
such  a  desire. 

**But,''  says  the  teacher,  "you  stand  to- 
day to  represent  me,  and  yet  you  do  not 
fairly  represent  me,  for  I  demand  something 
more  in  my  superintendent,  if  I  am  to  follow 
his  leading,  tnan  that  he  shall  have  good 
intentions.  He  must,  too,  be  a  man  of 
ability  to  plan  right  systems  and  methods, 
one  in  whose  judgments  and  decisions  I  can 
place  confidence,  a  leader  in  educational 
thought  whom  I  can  safely  and  eladly  fol- 
low. If  you  say  nothing  of  his  ability  and 
regard  only  his  intentions,  then  your  dis- 
cussion has  no  interest  for  me." 

This,  then,  opens  the  first  topic  of  our 
theme.  Suppose  the  superintendent  has  not 
the  ability  necessary  to  success ;  suppose 
his  plan  of  organization  is  faulty,  ana  that 
he  is  asking  his  teachers  to  follow  imperfect 
and  faulty  methods ;  suppose  the  teacher 
feels  sure  from  her  own  expcnrience,  and 
from  the  weight  of  eood  authority,  that  the 
superintendent  is  Inundering,  and  that  he 
is  asking  her  to  do  that  which  from  a  peda- 
gogical standpoint  is  wrone,  what  now  is 
her  dnty  ?  May  she  not  feel  justified,  nay, 
even  required  by  her  duty  to  her  pupils,  to 
disregara  the  instructions  of  her  superior  so 
£ar  as  she  dares?  The  writer  has  known 
teachers  whose  consciences  were  so  I>ecu- 
liarly  constructed,  that  while  too  sensitive 
to  allow  them  to  injure  their  pupils  by  the 
use  of  what  they  considered  faulfy  methods 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
yet  none  the  less  these  same  consciences 
were  so  elastic  as  to  ofier  no  protest  against 
an  efibrt  to  deceive  him  by  making  him 
think  the  teacher  was  following  his  plans 
when  she  was  not.  But,  setting  aside  these 
plainly  unjustifiable  deceptions,  may  the 
teacher  ignore  advice  unless  mandatory,  and 
may  she  violate  the  spirit  of  wrong  direc- 
tions, or  those  she  considers  wrong,  if  she 
ob^s  the  letter? 

we  believe  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  honorable  teacher, 
the  wise  teacher,  the  successfril  teacher  may 
suggest  to  the  superintendent  himself—her 
wisdom  will  lead  ner  to  do  this  deferentially 
— ^where  she  thinks  suggestions  are  needed, 
and  we  believe  that  such  suggestions  will 
usually  be  welcomed  and  meet  with  careful 
consideration ;  but  further  than  this  she  may 
not  go.    To  fail  to  obey  instructions  given 


by  the  constituted  authority  is  disloyalty  ; 
to  complain  to  others  is  both  cowardly  and 
inefiecfual.  She  must ' '  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's."  This  course  is 
not  only  right,  but  it  is  best.  The  teacher 
views  her  work  from  the  standpoint  of  but 
three  erades  at  most,  her  own  and  the  ones 
directly  above  and  below  it.  Very  likely 
she  thinks  only  of  her  own.  That  is  well. 
She  is  not  a  supervising  officer,  she  is  a 
teacher.  Were  she  to  step  into  the  place  of 
the  supervisor  and  to  get  a  view,  not  of  one 
of  the  three  grades,  but  of  all  the  grades  in 
the  system,  very  possibly  that  which  now 
appears  an  absolute  blunder  would  appear 
the  very  wisest  course.  For  example,  a 
teacher  may  think  she  is  required  to  do 
work  that  should  be  done  in  a  higher  grade. 
But  the  superintendent  sees  what  she  does 
not  see,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  her  pupils  will 
finish  but  one  more  grade,  and  that  they 
must  learn  these  important  facts,  receive 
this  essential  trainine  now  or  not  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand  the  writer  knew  very 
well  one  of  the  very  best  primary  teachers 
in  the  State,  who  made  the  ^rave  error  of 
trying  to  teach  to  children  in  a  primary 
grade  all  the  matters  they  were  capable  of 
learning.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  num- 
ber, drawine,  color,  kindergarten  games, 
geography,  literature,  music,  history,  bot- 
any, biology,  physics,  weather  forecasting, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  on  the  weekly  programme. 
Whatever  this  woman  taught  she  taught 
well,  but  her  vision  included  only  her  own 
year's  work,  and  she  taught  as  though  these 
children  were  never  to  have  another  chance 
to  learn  anything.  It  was  only  the  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  superintendent,  which  was 
no  doubt  often  irksome  to  her,  that  saved 
her  from  failure,  and  yet  he  was  never 
wholly  successful  in  keeping  her  from  in- 
troducing subjects  outside  the  course.  We 
repeat,  then,  that  if  a  teacher  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  or  the  methods  prescribed 
it  is  her  privilege,  no  doubt  often  her  duty, 
to  make  a  definite  and  respectful  statement 
of  what  she  considers  wrong  and  what  right, 
giving  her  reasons  therefor  to  the  superin- 
tendent himself ;  but  she  should  always  re- 
member that  the  superintendent  has  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  viewing  the  field,  and 
that  nis  judgment  must  be  final.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  teacher  knows  that  from 
any  and  every  standpoint  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  superintendent's  method  is 
wrone,  she  must  lollow  it  or  resign,  if  she 
would  do  her  duty.  She  must  do  this 
because  by  the  very  acceptance  of  her 
position  she  has  promised  to  follow  it ; 
because  to  refuse  to  obey  the  legally  consti- 
tuted authority,  except  in  cases  so  notorious 
as  to  demand  revolution,  is  to  subvert  law 
and  order  and  government;  because,  finally, 
to  follow  a  wrong  method  faithfully  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  procure  its 
abolishment. 

We  turn  next  to  the  personal  relations  of 
the  teacher  to  the  superintendent,  and  here 
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the  cardinal  point  seems  to  ns  to  be  this: 
that  the  teacner's  dignity  and  standing  in 
the  eyes  of  her  pnpils  mnst  be  maintained, 
even  though  that  of  her  supervising  officer 
should  suffer  in  comparison.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  herself  as  to  her  school.  She 
is  the  hourly  and  immanent  inspiration  and 
g^ide  to  her  pupils.  No  one  but  the  mother 
comes  into  such  close  and  constant  contact 
with  the  child's  life.  He  knows  the  super- 
intendent at  a  distance;  he  knows  him  as  a 
sort  of  other — if  not  always  higher — worldly 
beings  who  now  and  then  drops  from  above 
or  rises  from  beneath,  as  the  case  may  be, 
into  his  ken.  If  the  school  system  be  a 
small  one,  the  pupils  may  be  on  more  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  su|>erintendent,  they 
may  respect  and  admire  him,  but  the  teacher 
after  all  is  the  leading  factor  of  influence  in 
the  school  life.  Her  reputation  and  dienity 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  lor  to 
humiliate  her  is  to  displace  the  pole-star  in 
the  child's  firmament.  The  superintendent 
must  treat  her  with  respect,  deference, 
friendliness  before  her  pupils.  But  suppose 
he  is  a  boor,  that  he  treats  ner  with  contempt 
when  he  should  show  respect,  that  he  is 
dictatorial  when  he  should  seem  deferential, 
that  he  is  sour  and  unfriendly  when  he 
should  be  helpful.  What  shall  the  teacher 
do?  The  answer  is  plain;  she  should  en- 
deavor bv  her  own  tact,  by  worth,  by  win- 
ning and  friendly  ways,  to  gain  the  defer- 
ence which  is  her  due.  If  these  qualities 
fail  to  win  the  superintendent,  they  will  do 
better  than  that,  they  will  win  the  pupils, 
and  her  point  is  gained.  But  let  the  teacher 
beware  that  she  try  not  to  secure  respect 
and  deference  by  haughtily  demanding 
them.  If  she  always  stands  coldly  on  her 
dignity  and  treats  her  co-worker  with  too 
much  condescension,  she  will  not  cultivate 
that  relation  which  is  essential  to  her  suc- 
cess. She  should  temper  her  awesomeness 
toward  the  superintenctent  with  mercy— the 
poor  man  has  much  to  bear. 

It  is,  alas!  too  true  that  the  superinten- 
dent is  often  a  bore.  He  has  his  pet  theories, 
and  these  he  insists  upon  and  administers 
to  the  teacher  ad  nauseam.  The  wise  teacher 
will  learn  to  accept  these  not  only  patiently, 
but  with  what  enthusiasm  she  can  com- 
mand. Opposition  will  only  cause  them  to 
be  more  persistently  and  disagreeably  thrust 
upon  her.  The  rather  let  her  take  her  cue 
from  him  and  parade  them  in  his  face  as 
often  as  he  would  like  to  parade  them  in 
hers,  and  do  it  first,  and  she  will  lead  him  to 
see  the  tediousness  of  his  overworked  the- 
ories. A  man  usually  tires  of  a  hobby  that 
is  much  ridden  by  others,  especially  if  it  is 
broken  to  the  side  saddle. 

Let  the  teacher  learn  another  lesson  from 
this,  and  not  in  her  turn  become  a  bore  to 
the  superintendent.  The  writer  well  re- 
members one  teacher,  and  a  most  excellent 
one,  too,  whose  hobby  was  the  neatness  of 
her  children's  written  work,  with  choice 
specimens  of  which  she  pestered  him  early 


and  late,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  She 
even  stopped  him  on  the  street  in  the  midst 
of  a  pouring  rain,  when  he  had  no  umbrella, 
urging^  him  to  exclaim  over  the  beauties  of 
a  writing  lesson  which  she  carefully  pro- 
tected with  her  mackintosh,  while  the  rain- 
drops trickled  from  her  umbrella  down  the 
bacK  of  his  neck.  She  called  at  his  house  at 
meal  time  and  at  bed  time  with  great  bundles 
of  papers,  asking  him  to  select  the  choicest 
of  the  choice  '*  just  to  please  the  children." 
At  last,  at  the  boarding-house  table,  at  which 
he  had  become,  for  a  time,  her  fellow-sufferer, 
on  a  warm  summer  day,  when  he  was  worn 
and  weary  with  the  preparations  for  com- 
mencement, she  brought  from  under  her 
napkin,  where  in  treachery  and  malice  she 
had  hidden  them,  a  pile  of  those  awful 
papers,  and  leveling  them  at  him  across  the 
table,  drove  him  hungry  and  haggard  from 
his  hash  to  seek  his  pastor  and  to  withdraw 
his  church  letter  for  a  season,  that  he  might, 
in  adeouate  terms,  express  the  thoughts 
that  welled  within  him.  The  teacher  with- 
out a  hobby  is,  no  doubt,  a  mediocre  teacher, 
but  the  teacher  who  parades  her  hobby  is  a 
trial  to  her  friends.  Not  all  peculiarities 
can  be  classed  as  hobbies,  but  the  teadier 
who  is  never  satisfied  with  the  supplies  fur- 
nished, the  teacher  who  calls  at  the  office 
often  and  visits  so  long  that  one  is  tempted 
to  send  for  her  trunk,  and  the  teacher  with 
other  eccentricities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, may  let  go  of  an  influence  she  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  She  mav  insist  on  her  own 
rights;  let  her  respect  those  of  others. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
teacher  is  the  teacher,  and  teaching,  not 
superintending,  is  that  for  which  the  schools 
exist.  As  in  war  it  is  the  man  behind  the 
gun  and  not  the  gold-laced  officer  who  wins 
the  victorv,  so  in  school  it  is  the  woman  be- 
hind the  desk  who  does  the  real  work.  The 
superintendent,  from  his  vantage  point  sees 
the  whole  field,  and  with  all  the  wisdom  at 
his  command  he  plans  the  campaign.  To 
the  teacher  he  unfolds  his  plan  so  Tar  as  it 
concerns  her,  and  she  now  oecomes  the  ad- 
ministrator of  his  plan  in  her  own  domain. 
It  is  not  right  that  her  time  and  vitality  be 
taken  by  planning  the  system.  She  has  a 
higher  work.  She  viBy  not  approve  the 
system,  but  for  it  she  is  not  responsible. 
She  must  not  occupy  her  attention  and  her 
strenfi^th  fretting  about  that  which  she  can- 
not cnanfi^e.  Conditions  are  never  ideal. 
Very  likely  the  superintendent  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  under  his  board;  the  board  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  under  its  constituents. 
Their  ideals  are  modified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  If  the  superintendent  gives  too 
much  time  to  reforming  his  board,  his 
schools  will  suffer  from  neglect;  if  the 
teacher  tries  to  reform  her  superintendent, 
the  chances  are  against  her;  he  is  an  old 
and  a  hard  case, -  difficult  to  reform;  she 
must  do  the  best  she  can  with  her  pupils. 
She  is  a  former,  not  a  reformer.  Let  her 
not  overlook  the  greater  opportunity  for  the 
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less.  Let  her  not  sit  down  and  moan  over 
what  cannot  be  helped,  but,  doing  the  best 
she  can  under  the  actual  conditions,  let  her 
"  press  toward  the  mark  of  her  high  call- 
ing. ' '  If  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  average 
school  system  would  si>end  the  time  and 
vitality  they  now  waste  in  frettine  over  the 
shortcomings  of  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents, they  would  not  onlj  be  more 
happy,  but  they  would  accomplish  a  fourth 
more  good  in  the  world  than  they  now  do. 
I  sometimes  think,  too,  that  it  is  because 
we  have  so  much  worrying  over  the  un- 
avoidable that  we  grow  so  many  old  maids 
in  the  profession. 

Nor  should  we  leave  this  point  until  we 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  view  of  the 
teacher's  province,  while  it  limits,  by  no 
means  belittles  her  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Shall  the  teacher  feel  that  the  superintend- 
ent's position  in  life  is  superior  to  her  own  ? 
By  no  means.  **  If  the  foot  shall  say,  *  Be- 
cause I  am  not  the  hand  I  am  not  of  the 
body,'  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?" 
Rather  does  this  limitation  exalt,  since  it 
defines  her  work.  She  becomes  now  not  an 
assistant,  but  a  principal.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  general  plan  she  may  not  ^o;  within 
those  limits  she  is  supreme.  It  is  she  who 
touches  the  life  of  the  child,  and,  more  than 
any  other,  except  the  parent,  makes  or  mars 
a  soul.  Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  called 
about  Him  disciples— learners— but  the 
school  He  conducted  was  a  normal  school. 
He  was  a  Teacher  of  teachers.  He  gave 
them  model  lessons  in  personal  contact  with 
others.  He  showed  them  by  object  lessons 
how  to  reach  the  individual ;  but  His  great 
work  was  not  so  much  to  teach  pupils  as  to 
train  teachers.  The  net  result  of  His  three 
years'  labor  was  to  gather  about  Him  a 
school  of  120  disciples — a  small  school  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  secure  by  a  three  years' 
effort,  so  we  might  think.  But  these  were 
normal  g^duates,  trained  teachers;  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  their  graduation 
five  thousand  were  added  to  the  school  in  a 
single  day.  The  Superintendent  transferred 
the  responsibility  and  the  honors  to  His 
teachers,  and  they  have  brought  the  world 
into  His  school.  They  did  not  understand 
the  system;  their  ignorance  of  His  plan  is 
notorious;  but  they  were  loyal  to  their 
Superintendent.  They  loved  and  trusted 
Him,  though  they  did  not  understand  Him, 
and  they  kept  His  commandments,  not 
troubling  themselves  much  about  the  theory 
(they  left  that  for  the  modern  theologian). 
They  followed  His  methods  of  absolute  can- 
dor and  close  personal  contact,  and  theirs 
has  been  the  honor  and  the  reward  of  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

So  in  the  school  work  of  to-day,  the  super- 
intendent has  his  own  sphere  and  his  own 
honors,  and  they  are  great;  but  they  do  not 
overshadow  the  work  and  the  honor  of  the 
teacher;  she  has  her  place  and  it  is  secure. 
Her  looks,  her  manner,  her  words  are  sub- 
jects of  household  discussion,  where  the 


superintendent's  name  is  never  mentioned. 
To  many  a  child  the  teacher  stands  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  refinement,  the 
health,  the  hope  of  a  higher  existence. 
Through  her  he  gets  his  only  glimpse  of  a 
happier  and  better  life  than  is  known  in  the 
sordid  surroundings  of  his  own  home.  She 
is  a  messenger  of  hope  and  an  uplifting 
force.  The  responsibility  is  enormous; 
every  spark  of  her  vitality,  her  soul-power 
is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  thus  jmt 
upon  her.  In  her  relations  to  the  superin- 
tendent, then,  as  in  all  the  relations  of  her 
life,  friendliness,  hope,  cheer,  courage 
should  be  given  and  received.  Let  her 
waste  no  force  in  trying  to  do  his  duties  or 
in  planning  his  work,  but  rather  let  her  ei^- 
peet  from  iiim  help  in  bearing  her  higher 
and  greater  responsibilities.  Let  her  cur- 
tail Uie  output  of  her  vital  powers  on  the 
side  of  administrative  reform  that  she  may 
give  them  to  the  kindling  of  healthfu 
vitality,  moral  and  intellectual,  in  the  chil- 
dren under  her  care.  If  she  comprehends 
the  g^atness  of  her  own  true  work  she  will 
have  little  time  or  disposition  to  eive  her- 
self to  anything  but  teaching,  ana  she  will 
draw  upon  the  superintendent  as  the  moat 
immediately  available  source  for  all  that 
help  in  administrative  details  of  which  she 
should  be  relieved,  and  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  give.  Thus  will  be  established  relations 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  teacher 
and  superintendent  becoming  co- workers; 
and  while  neither  he  nor  she  may  attain 
their  ideals  for  themselves  or  for  each  other, 
still  they  will  accomplish  all  that  the  neces- 
sary limitations  make  possible. 

We  have  stated  then  in  general  terms 
what  seem  to  us  the  leading  principles  of 
the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  her  superin- 
tendent. The  numberless  and  more  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  more  practical,  details 
we  have  left  for  the  discussion  that  follows. 
We  have  simply  tried  to  block  out  some 
general  truths.  We  may  have  gone  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  doubtless  we  have  left  un- 
touched vital  matters;  yet  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  in  these  relations  of  teacher  and 
superintendent  both  she  and  he  should  re- 
member that  she  is  the  teacher  and  that 
these  duties  furnish  sufficient  work,  respon- 
sibilities, and  honor.  She  is  likewise  an 
interpreter  of  the  ideas  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  the  pupil,  and  thus  her  success  is 
absolutely  essential  to  his;  for  no  matter 
how  worthy  may  be  his  ideas,  he  cannot 
reach  the  pupil  with  them  except  through 
her. 

Supt.  N.  P.  Kinsley,  of  Franklin, 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  say- 
ing it  had  expressed  his  opinions  in  the 
main,  and  be  would  not  discuss  it,  but 
was  ready  to  go  even  further  on  one  line. 
The  superintendency  was  invented  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  as  a  help  to  the 
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teacher,  not  to  set  up  a  dictatorship;  and 
the  teacher  has  a  right  to  insist  on  the 
proper  relation  being  recognized,  and 
that  within  the  walls  of  her  school-room 
she  shall  be  left  at  absolute  liberty. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent? may  sometimes  be  a  tolerably 
hard  question  to  answer.  The  State  pre- 
scribes what  school  work  must  be  done, 
and  lays  upon  the  boards  of  directors  the 
responsibility  of  getting  it  done.  The 
boards  pass  the  burden  along  to  the 
teachers,  and  hold  them  responsible. 
Now,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  just 
how  far  may  the  superintendent  legiti- 
mately interfere  with  the  teacher's  way 
of  doing  things  ?  Some  are  disposed  to 
answer,  "Not  at  all;"  neither  superin- 
tendent, nor  board,  nor  parent,  nor  any 
one  else  has  the  right  to  step  in  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  when  in  school. 
Shall  the  superintendent  then  become 
merely  a  statistician,  a  writer  of  reports? 
That  will  hardly  be  admitted.  His  true 
place  is  in  conference  with  the  teacher. 
Teachers  are  reasonable  beings;  let  him 
ccmfer  with  them,  and  after  determining 
the  general  policy,  leave  the  method  with 
the  teachers,  where  it  belongs.  There 
need  be  and  should  be  no  conflict-^there 
is  none  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Supt.  J.  Anson  Wright,  of  Bedford 
county,  said  supervision  is  a  necessity  in 
^e  county  work,  and  its  value  is  attested 
by  a  half  century  of  results.  We  should 
give  our  attention  to  the  means  of  ex- 
tending its  influence  and  making  it  more 
effisetive.  The  organization  of  his  schools 
atid  systematizing  of  school  work  are 
matters  to  which  this  oflScer  should 
devote  himself  primarily.  But  in  large 
counties  the  clerical  work  and  physical 
labor  of  visitation  are  enough  to  tax  the 
time  and  energy  of  one  man;  and  as  these 
are  mandatory,  the  higher  essentials  can 
only  be  met  by  extra  hours  of  labor,  with 
weakened  energy.  Large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, scattered  schools,  limited  time  in 
eadi,  often  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
large  classes  of  teachers  to  examine, 
school  laws  and  hand-books  to  distribute 
— all  this'is  a  lar^e  contract.  Whatever 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  superintendent 
from  a  portion  of  these  minor  duties 
should  be  done,  so  as  to  give  him  time 
to  influence  his  schools  along  more  im- 
portant lines.  May  we  not  properly  ask 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of 
this  drudgery  of  detail,  that  we  may  work 
to  better  purpose  ?    One  way  to  help  us 


would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  pro- 
visional certificates  by  placing  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  years  they  may  be  re- 
newed. Where  your  county  has  a  normal 
school  or  some  other  advanced  institution, 
this  question  to  some  extent  solves  itself; 
but  in  the  outlying  counties  it  is  difierent. 
Visitation  is  very  unsatisfactory  when 
you  can  visit  but  once,  and  not  return  to 
see  if  improvement  has  been  made.  Some 
teachers  are  careless  if  they  know  you 
will  not  come  again.  Young  teachers 
need  more  help  than  it  is  possible  to  give 
them.  All  this  would  be  helped  if  the 
State  would  send  out  the  laws  and  hand- 
books direct,  relieving  us  from  the  free 
book  distribution,  and  giving  time  to 
apply  our  attention  to  supervision  proper. 

WKAK  POINTS  THAT  NKKD  ATTENTION. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  California,  Pa.,  read 
the  following  paper  on  this  subject : 

I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  I  did  not 
choose  my  subject.  *'The  day  we  cele- 
brate*' is  near  at  hand,  and  I  would  fain 
magnify  the  merits  of  our  school  system 
and  find  proof  of  its  excellence  in  onr  ex- 
panding industries  and  increa^ioff  wealth, 
Dut  your  choice  of  a  subject  has  denied  me 
that  pleasure.  Mine  is  the  ungrateful  task 
of  naming  defects.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  it  is  proposed  to  canonize 
some  person  of  noble  deeds  and  saintly  life, 
some  one,  called  the  Devil's  Advocate,  is 
appointed  to  expose  the  faults  of  this  person 
and  show  why  ne  should  not  be  canonist. 
I  have  been  given  such  a  duty  to  perform 
with  reference  to  our  school  system,  and  I 
will  do  the  b^st  I  can. 

I  find,  as  I  think,  a  weak  point  in  the 
employments  of  the  school. 

I  fear  that  some  are  but  slightly  educa- 
tive and  some  not  at  all  so.  The  conditions 
of  life  have  been  vastlv  changed  within  a 
generation  and  the  work  of  the  schools  has 
not  changed  at  the  same  rate.  The  essen- 
tials of  Question  are  not  at  present  the 
three  R'a,  but  rather  what  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
calls  the  three  I's.  When  some  one  asked 
her  to  what  her  success  in  life  was  due,  she 
said,  "The  three  I's — industry,  individual- 
ity, and  imagination."  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  tendency  in  most  schools  to  day^  is  to 
check  or  prevent  all  three  of  these  while  en- 
deavoring togive  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's.  lliere  has  grown  up  a  body  of 
school  practice  based  not  upon  what  is  good 
for  the  child,  luit  what  is  convenient  for  the 
teacher;  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  many 
respects  the  schools  do  what  they  should 
leave  undone  and  leave  undone  what  they 
should  do.  We  are  like  ships  without  a 
compass,  racers  without  a  clefinite  goal. 
The  weakest  point  in  education  is  to  mis- 
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take  the  true  end.  One  teacher  makes  a 
virtne  of  school  order,  and  throueh  the  city 
or  county  one  hears  of  the  discipline  of  that 
school.  Order  is  better  than  disorder,  but 
order  is  not  the  end  of  school  work.  An- 
other finds  a  better  way  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  subjects,  out  knowledge  is 
not  the  end.  Though  the  pupil  have  all 
knowledge  and  have  not  interest  and  motive, 
it  amounts  to  nothing.  To  what  shall  we 
appeal  in  education  ?  To  the  real  needs  and 
interests  of  the  individual  child.  There  is 
bat  one  rule  that  will  never  fail  us,  and  that 
is,  Study  and  serve  each  child.  Eveirthing 
else  must  be  secondary  to  this.  School  is 
bat  a  contrivance  to  help  the  child.  The 
rigidity  of  the  curriculum  must  yield  some- 
how to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  bend,  it  would 
be  better  in  many  cases  that  the  child 
should  be  taken  out  of  school.  But  some 
one  says,  "Are  we  not  making  some  pro- 
gress towards  better  things?'*  Yes,  some, 
oat  far  too  slow.  Within  my  own  recollec- 
tion the  child  learned  to  read  by  memorizing 
the  names  of  the  letters  at  the  school- 
master's knee.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  get  the  child  through  this 
toilsome  process.  Now,  if  some  one  were 
to  offer  to  teach  all  the  children  in  a  primary 
school  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  five 
minutes,  a  wise  teacher  would,  of  course, 
reject  the  offer.  How  strongly  we  opposed 
the  word  method  at  first,  and  then  all  a>![reed 
that  there  was  no  other!  Now  we  b^n  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  necessanr  to  teadi  the 
child  how  to  read,  by  any  method,  if  we  only 
teach  well  what  to  read.  What  concerns 
the  child  outside  of  the  school  may  not 
safely  be  neglected  in  the  school.  School 
studies  most  be  viewed  from  the  side  of  life. 
They  must  be  nven  more  meaning  and  in- 
terest. It  would  be  better  that  a  subject 
should  not  be  taught  at  all  than  that  it 
should  be  taught  so  as  to  disgust  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Interest  is  worth  more  than 
knowledge.  Our  rote  method  of  teaching 
subjects  urom  books  has  been  handed  down 
from  a  time  when  all  learning  was  in  manu- 
scripts and  in  costly  books,  and  but  few 
people  were  educated,  and  these  taught 
others  by  memory  processes.  The  strong 
tendency  toward  old  forms  of  memory  and 
mimicry  in  education  is  suggestive  of  a 
monkey  stage  somewhere  in  Uie  prehistoric 
past.  Many  of  these  school  usages  and 
processes  are  reminders  of  our  infancy  in 
education,  and  are  not  the  products  of  our 
maturity.  We  have  been  boasting  of  things 
that  are  but  vestiges  of  the  primitive  stages 
in  our  evolution ;  much  as  if  a  tadpole  should 
take  pride  in  a  tail  that  it  is  so  soon  to  lose. 
May  not  the  near  future  reveal  to  us  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  present  usages  and  methods 
are  the  outworn  forms  of  an  earlier  era  that 
have  not  yet  been  sloughed  off?  The  evo- 
lution or  elevation  of  education  from  the 
low  plane  of  hearing  and  saying  to  the 
higher  plane  of  thinking,  and  feeling  and 


doing  is  very  slow,  but  it  is  sure.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  true  teacher  to  go  back  from 
the  laboratory  or  field  method  in  science  to 
a  text-book  method,  or  from  a  library  method 
in  literature  to  a  textbook  method?  Our 
schools  should  be  under  the  sway  of  the 
future  rather  than  of  the  past. 

Not  only  do  we  err  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  education,  but  we  err  even  in  the 
end  sought.  The  goal  aimed  at  by  most 
teachers  is  learning,  but  as  Prof.  Dewey  has 
truly  said,  '*Mere  learning  is  but  a  spec- 
ialty. '  *  '  *  Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  our  people 
get  a  higher  education.  Hardly  five  per 
cent,  get  a  high  school  education;  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  get  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
of  the  elementary  school . ' '  Are  we  to  go  on 
in  this  twentieth  century  ruthlessly  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  to  this  mediaeval  notion  of  edu- 
cation ?  Mr.  Schwab,  in  a  late  address,  says 
pithily:  '*  Success  nowadays  means  appre- 
ciation of  art,  music,  painting  and  money- 
fetting  also.  The  old  standard  of  education 
as  passed  away.*'  President  Patton's 
speech  at  the  installation  of  President  But- 
ler at  Columbia  a  few  weeks  ago  was  sig- 
nificant. He  said  then  that  it  was  time  for 
college  authorities  to  realize  that  young 
men  nowadays  do  not  go  to  college  to  be- 
come scholars,  but  to  get  a  broadening  view 
of  life,  a  certain  social  training  and  a  store 
of  memories  that  will  last  them  all  through 
life.  The  idea  that  a  school  is  a  olace  where 
a  child  is  to  get  all  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  was  once  universal  and  is  still  preva- 
lent. It  never  was  a  good  idea;  it  is  to-day 
a  reproach.  The  scnool  above  all  else 
should  be  a  social  center.  Mere  learning  is 
a  narrow  and  selfish  aim.  Social  service  is 
a  higher  aim,  either  pedagogically  or  ethic- 
ally. As  some  one  has  said,  "To  say  to  a 
pupil,  '  Learn  all  you  can/  is  as  foolish  as 
to  say,  *Eat  all  you  can.*"  In  all  prob- 
ability the  man  in  this  city  or  in  this  state 
who  knows  the  most  is  not  the  most  useful 
man,  nor  the  richest  man,  nor  the  happiest 
man,  nor  the  best  man.  The  highest  good 
or  the  greatest  success  in  life  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  knowing^  as  upon  feeling 
and  doing.  The  best  man  is  not  measured 
by  how  he  thinks,  but  how  he  feels  and  acts. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he." 
Any  kind  of  child  training,  whether  in  the 
school  or  in  the  home,  that  consists  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  giving  information  is  wide  of 
the  mark.  It  is  not  what  you  give  to  the 
child,  but  what  he  gives  to  you,  that  educates 
him  most.  Is  it  not  deplorable  that  this 
Middle  Age  conception  of  education  projects 
itself  thus  even  into  the  twentieth  century 
and  dominates  and  dictates  the  employ- 
ments of  a  school  ?  Is  it  not  too  bad  that 
when  so  much  has  been  done  to  enrich  life 
in  other  respects,  the  subject  matter  of 
school  instruction  should  still  be  as  dry  and 
lifeless  as  an  Egyptian  mummy  ?  If  we  were 
ashamed  of  our  defects  there  would  be  more 
hope  of  our  speedy  improvement.    I  have 
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referred  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  and 
superintendents  point  with  pride,  for  in- 
stance, to  what  they  call  eood  order.  But  - 
this  eood  order  is  not  the  fieedom  of  a  well- 
regulated  home,  nor  of  a  well-managed 
store,  or  of  a  shop  or  factory.  What  do  you 
suppose  it  is?  It  consists  of  fifty  young 
children  seated  each  one  at  a  desk.  The 
desks  are  in  straight  lines.  Each  seat  is 
screwed  fast  to  the  floor  and  each  child  is 
screwed  fast  to  the  seat.  No  child  moves 
without  permission.  No  tongue  wags  with- 
out permission,  and  then  it  is  to  say,  not 
what  the  diild  wants  to  say,  but  what  the 
teacher  wants  him  to  say.  The  teacher  con- 
trols all  the  interests  of  the  child's  soul  and 
all  the  necessities  of  his  body.  All  the 
children  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  is  not  quite 
satisfied  even  with  this,  but  considers  it  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  order  would  be  perfect  if  the 
pupils  were  not  human.  Unfortunately  for 
the  teacher,  some  children  have  some  origi- 
nality, some  differ  slightly  from  others; 
some  are  bright,  others  dull.  All  these 
things  tend  to  impair  the  order.  Thus  a 
low  idea  of  the  end  of  education  degrades 
the  means  to  puerilities.  A  school  principal 
in  western  Pennsylvania  had  a  splendid 
teacher  rejected  by  the  board  because  she 
had  not  studied  the  Pollard  method  of 
reading. 

So  it  has  frequently  come  to  pass  that  the 
order  of  the  scnool  and  the  employments  of 
the  school  do  not  reflect  the  real  fife  of  the 
home,  the  office,  the  street,  the  store,  the 
place  of  amusement.  All  is  unnatural,  un- 
interesting, unprofitable.  The  natural  in- 
terests of  the  child  are  ignored  and  artificial 
interests  are  brought  in  to  take  their  place. 
Prizes  are  given,  honor  rolls  are  kept,  names 
of  pupils  who  never  miss  a  day  or  a  lesson 
are  printed  in  the  local  papers,  and  other 
hurtful  practices  are  resorted  to  to  stimulate 
minds  made  slugeish  bv  the  dull  routine  of 
the  teacher's  work.  I  have  known  parents 
to  offer  money  rewards  to  children  for 
getting  high  grades.  I  have  known  deli- 
cate, nervous  children  to  toss  upon  their 
beds  restlessly  all  through  the  night  be- 
cause of  examinations  to  be  held  the  next 
day.  We  put  children  in  competition  with 
each  other  and  reward  the  one  who  suc- 
ceeds. This  is  cruel  and  unjust.  We 
would  not  make  them  compete  in  lifting,  or 
jumping,  or  singing.  Why  should  we  in 
memorizing  or  thinking?  Children  differ 
in  mental  processes  as  naturally  as  in 
heifi^ht,  weight,  or  color  of  hair.  Now  we 
ada  the  spur  of  the  marking  system  to 
make  this  competition  stronger,  and  how 
vicious  the  whole  business  becomes!  It 
injures  both  the  weak  and  the  strong.  It 
tends  to  crush  out  hope  in  the  weak  and 
drive  them  early  from  school,  and  it  feeds 
and  fosters  pride  and  false  ambition  in  the 
strong.  The  teacher  who  should  aid  and 
inspire  every  child,  especially   the   weak 


ones,  impresses  a  sense  of  inferiority  upon 
the  less  gifted,  and  extinguishes  hope. 
Why  can't  children  in  school  be  dealt  with 
as  children  in  a  good  home,  and  each  one 
be  encouraged  to  do  not  the  best  but  his 
best  ?  The  school  should  respect  and  even 
study  and  foster  the  individuality  of  each 
child.  No  one  should  be  retarded  b^  the 
slower  pace  of  others.  The  old  district 
school  that  had  many  defects  had  this  one 
great  merit  of  letting  each  child  go  as  fast 
as  he  chose  without  much  comparison  and 
competition  with  others.  What  a  flagrant 
evil  it  is  to  put  twenty  or  thirty  children 
together  in  a  class  and  keep  them  together 
for  a  year  or  more  on  the  same  work.  A 
hundred  causes  are  at  work  to  make  these 
children  vary  from  each  other.  The  teacher 
alone  requires  them  not  to.  Education 
should  be  largely  an  individual  matter. 

It  is  real  knowledge  that  comes  from 
doing,  and  not  the  veneer  and  counterfeit 
that  results  from  listening,  that  the  schools 
of  to-day  roust  impart.  *  *  Be  ye  doers  of  the 
Word  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
ownselves."  We  always  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  think  that  power  and  skill  come 
in  a  passive  way.  There  is  an  old  sayin?: 
*'God  knows  everything,  because  he  made 
it."  So  it  is  with  the  child.  He  knows 
what  he  makes  and  does,  and  it  is  this 
motor  expression  that  evidences  and  per- 
fects the  mental  state.  I,et  the  thing  be 
made  or  done.  At  least  let  the  mental 
picture  be  clear. 

In  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  we 
often  shut  out  the  useful,  the  urgent  in  life 
and  teach  something  antiquated  and  use- 
less. Our  Dr.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  has 
told  us  that  we  teach  in  arithmetic  some 
things,  like  "Arbitration  of  Exchange, "^ 
that  are  not  heard  of  in  the  actual  business 
world.  Prof.  Dewey  tells  us  that  after  the 
thing  called  **  Compound  Partnership  "  had 
disappeared  from  business  life  the  problems 
relating  to  it  staid  in  the  arithmetics  for 
two  hundred  years.  Why  ?  The  only  an- 
swer given  is  **For  mental  discipline." 
Whenever  one  is  unable  to  find  any  good 
reason  for  teaching  what  he  does  teach,  he 
answers,  "Mental  discipline."  Mental  dis- 
cipline hides  a  multituae  of  sins.  As  if  the 
Creator  had  made  such  a  blunder  as  to  put 
discipline  in  one  class  of  subjects  and  utility 
in  another  instead  of  combining  them  in  the 
same.  This  talk  about  mental  discipline  in 
useless  subjects  is  a  fraud.  The  child  has 
no  time  to  squander  in  that  way.  It  is  rob- 
bery to  take  his  time  for  it.  The  best  dis- 
cipline comes  from  doing  useful  things  in  a 
skillful  way.  Taking  the  time  of  pupils  for 
what  is  useless  deprives  them  of  time  to  do 
what  is  useful.  Have  you  ever  found  it 
desirable  to  know  what  you  might  have 
learned  in  school,  but  did  not  ?  Many  a  one 
has  spent  his  time  in  school  in  learning 
dead  forms  of  knowledge,  and  has  gone 
through  life  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
common  flowers  and  plants  at  his  feet,  of 
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the  trees  of  the  forest,  of  the  birds  about 
him,  of  the  constellations  that  fill  the  great 
meadows  of  heaven  over  his  head.  But 
some  one  says  **  If  we  don't  teach  what  we 
are  now  teaching,  what  shall  we  teach?" 
The  Great  Teacher  gave  us  a  golden  rule, 
and  we  would  never  err  in  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  if  we  were  to  follow  it.  "Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  vou."  The  well  informed  teacher  who 
will  but  ask  himself  what  he  would  like  to 
be  taught,  and  how,  and  will  teach  that 
way,  will  not  go  wrong. 

I  find  a  weak  point,  in  the  second  place, 
in  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching. 
Where  there  should  be  uniformity,  there 
is  wasteful  variety ;  where  there  should 
be  interesting  variety,  there  is  dull  uni- 
iormity.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  method 
of  teaching?  To  be  exact,  a  method  of 
teaching  should  correspond  to  the  method 
of  learning,  as  one  halt  of  a  sphere  should 
fit  the  other.  Teaching  and  learning  are 
two  phases  of  the  same  process.  In  Shake- 
speare's time,  one  word  ** learn"  covered 
both  phases  of  the  process.  Now  the  mode 
or  process  of  learning  any  new  thing  is  not 
a  variable  one,  but  constant.  It  is  the  same 
for  every  child.  Its  conditions  in  any  act  of 
learning  are  these: 

I.  A  preparation  of  mind  for  that  which 
is  to  be  acquired. 

II.  A  proper  presentation  of  the  facts. 

III.  A  process  of  adjusting  new  facts  to 
previous  and  related  knowledge. 

IV.  A  bringing  forth  through  the  process 
of  thinking,  certain  working  principles,  or 
inferences,  or  conclusions,  such  as  those  we 
call  definitions,  rules,  formulas  and  the  like. 

V.  The  actual  using  of  knowledge  thus 
learned. 

Any  method  of  teaching  to  be  of  value 
must  conform  to  these  necessary  steps  in 
the  act  of  learning.  The  art  of  the  teacher 
in  every  case  is  the  same  and  is  simply: 

I.  To  see  that  the  soil  of  the  pupil's  mind 
is  prepared  for  the  seed. 

II.  To  sow  good  seed,  neither  too  little 
nor  too  much. 

III.  To  cultivate  the  growing  grain. 

IV.  To  harvest  a  crop  of  conclusions, 
niles,  definitions,  principles  and  the  like. 

V.  To  use  these  products  for  the  purposes 
of  life. 

At  the  best,  all  the  teacher  can  do  is 
to  make  conditions  favorable,  and  then 
stand  aside  and  let  the  seed  grow.  He  can 
cultivate,  but  he  cannot  create  anything 
cicept  conditions.  If  he  is  not  to  blunder, 
he  must  know  the  soil,  the  seed  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
teacher  has  but  one  problem,  and  that  is  to 
consider  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  how  they 
grow.  To  promote  this  growth  is  his  only 
aim,  to  make  his  art  of  teaching  fit  the 
nature  of  the  learning  process  is  his  onlv 
method.  The  only  psychology  that  will 
stay  by  him  in  the  hour  of  need  is  the  psy- 
cholo^  of  interest  and  of  clear  thinking. 


The  onlv  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
that  will  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  lesson 
hour  is  an  intimate  first  hand  knowledge  of 
that  which  he  proposes  to  teach.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  the  weak  point  in  most  prevail- 
ing methods  of  teaching  in  our  public 
schools  is  that  the  so-called  teacher  does  not 
teach,  but  crams  and  examines.  He  does 
not  work  for  erowth,  but  for  information. 
He  measures  nis  progress  and  success  i» 
the  book  and  not  in  the  boy.  He  does  not 
bring  vital  and  quickening  truth  to  the 
living  boy,  but  keeps  a  junk-shop  with  all 
sorts  of  dead  and  unrelated  knowledge- 
lumps,  stuck  up  on  shelves  labeled  historv, 
geography,  arithmetic  and  grammar.  The 
tacts  thus  gained  help  in  the  examination, 
but  not  much  in  life.  Rote  learning  is  a 
delusion;  perfect  learning  leads  to  action. 
It  is  what  the  child  does  on  his  feet  rather 
than  what  he  hears  at  his  seat  that  educates 
him.  We  should  view  with  distrust  most 
of  our  routine  school  work.  There  is  a  sad 
lack  of  nutritious  elements  in  it.  Much  of 
it  is  a  lifeless  form,  productive  of  inertia 
and  sometimes  even  of  stupidity.  Brown- 
ing says: 

**  What  good  of  giving  knowledge  if,  because 
O*  the  manner  of  the  gift,  its  profit  fail  ?" 

The  basal  idea  of  the  recitation  as  usually 
conducted  is  wrong.  The  very  word  **  reci- 
tation ''  is  objectionable  for  any  school  ex- 
ercise except  declamation.  Why  should  we 
expect  the  child  to  give  back  what  he  has 
learned  in  anv  set  form  of  words  ?  If  he  has 
really  learned  it,  he  can't.  As  well  ask  the 
soil  to  give  back  the  seed,  or  the  organs  of 
digestion  to  g^ve  back  the  food.  Learnings 
is  a  process  of  disintegration  and  assimila- 
tion. What  is  truly  learned  loses  its  iden- 
tity  as  a  lump  of  knowledge  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  working  power  of  the  mind. 
After  eating  we  do  not  want  to  taste  again 
what  we  have  eaten,  for  that  means  poor 
digestion.  The  old  system  of  having  pupils 
recite  their  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
and  history  is  wrong.  If  they  have  not 
already  learned  it,  teach  it  to  them.  If  they 
have  learned  it,  let  them  learn  somethings 
else.  Repetition  begets  dulness.  A  parent's 
commands  lose  force  when  repeated.  The 
teacher's  function  is  not  to  assign  lessons 
and  have  the  pupil  learn  and  repeat  them 
to  him,  but  to  teach  lessons  ana  have  the 
pupil  reproduce  them  in  his  own  way.  It 
IS  a  teacher's  business  to  teach,  not  merely 
to  test.  The  child  should  not  only  not  be 
required  to  recite  a  history  or  geography 
lesson,  but  he  should  be  forbidden  to.  When 
he  recites  in  the  words  of  a  book  more  than 
he  understands,  he  should  be  rebuked.  It 
is  a  species  of  false  pretense  that  the  teacher 
should  at  once  expose.  The  common  prac- 
tice encourages  this  very  evil.  The  teache^" 
counts  as  a  virtue  what  is  really  a  vice* 
Some  one  says,  '*  But  we  do  not  have  teach- 
ers to  do  such  skilled  work  as  this  would 
require."    Then  get  them.    This  is  no  time 
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and  certainly  this  is  no  conntry  for  such 
trivial  occupations  as  are  fonnd  in  our 
schools.  We  imagine  we  can  educate  chil- 
dren as  we  fatten  animals,  by  limiting  their 
exercise  and  stuffing  them.  It  is  not  knowl- 
<ed^e  we  should  seek  so  much  as  strength, 
skill,  wisdom  and  character.  The  vital 
element  in  all  education  is  training;  the 
essential  factor  is  interest. 

Our  school  rooms  should  be  twice  as  large 
as  they  are  and  be  more  like  shops  and 
laboratories.  Children  should  be  on  their 
feet  as  much  as  they  wish  and  moving  about 
as  much  as  their  work  requires.  When  they 
are  repressed,  they  are  lik6  plants  that  grow 
in  the  shade.  The  prevailing  idea  assumes 
that  knowledge  educates.  It  does  not,  neces- 
sarily. It  is  not  what  the  child  knows  but 
his  power  of  getting  that  counts  for  most. 
The  great  thing  in  education  is  to  find  the 
path  of  action  and  self-expression.  Half 
of  our  school  work  is  not  worth  doing. 
Hence  most  of  the  g^irls  and  nearly  all  of 
the  boys  leave  school  before  the  course  is 
completed.  Nobody  really  believes  that 
such  schooling  is  indispensable.  All  this 
should  be  changed  immediately.  Every 
hour  of  school  work  should  be  of  real  value 
and  of  intrinsic  interest  to  the  pupil.  No 
honest  teacher  should  try  to  justify  dull 
methods  and  useless  information  by  the 
plea  of  discipline  and  subsequent  value. 
School  is  not  a  preparation  for  life,  but  a 
part  of  it.  Life  is  a  unity  throughout.  It  is 
all  one  piece.  Nothing  psys  in  school  that 
doesn't  pay  afterwards.  The  habit  should 
be  formed  of  doin^  what  is  most  worth  do- 
ing, and  of  doing  it  well.  No  contrary  habit 
should  be  formed.  As  the  teacher  stands  in 
loco  parentis^  so  the  school  should  be  mod- 
eled after  the  best  home,  in  occupations, 
methods,  freedom  and  discipline.  Instead 
of  this,  school  has  become,  as  G.  Stanley 
Hall  says,  "an  artificial  and  sessile  life, 
with  few  muscles  used  except  for  tongue  or 
pen."  ''The  curriculum  is  isolated  from 
life,  perpetuating  ancient  subject-matter 
and  Old  methods  long[  after  they  are  super- 
seded by  progress  in  business,  letters, 
science  and  art.''  There  is  "wooden  uni- 
formity "  and  a  "  persistent  gravity  toward 
form  instead  of  content." 

The  third  and  last  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is  Pennsylvania's  low  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teachers.  We  are  wont 
to  place  Pennsylvania  at  the  head  in  the 
roll  of  states,  or  to  make  her  the  keystone 
of  the  arch;  and  in  many  respects  she  is 
first,  or  one  of  the  first  of  this  great  sister- 
hood of  states.  The  census  of  1900  shows 
that  of  all  the  forty-five  states,  Pennsylvania 
stands  first  in  the  industries  of  iron  and 
steel,  coke,  glass,  and  leather;  second  in 
textiles  and  printing;  fourth  in  lumber 
and  paper;  fifth  in  boots  and  shoes;  sixth 
even  in  tobacco.  Now,  where  should 
this  great  Commonwealth  stand  in  educa- 
tion? Should  she  not  be  first?  Where 
does  she  stand?    Par  from  first.    Why? 


Qualifications  for  teaching  are  too  low.  A 
few  days  ago  I  had  before  me  a  company 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  from 
various  counties  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Twenty- five  of  these  beean  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  before  Uiey  were  eighteen 
years  of  age;  seven  of  them  before  they  were 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Seventeen  of  these 
one  hundred  and  twelve  have  taught  school 
within  the  last  few  years  for  less  than  I30 
per  month.  In  188 1  State  Superintendent 
Higbee  reported  that  the  average  salary 
of  male  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  was  $33.66 
per  month  and  of  female  teachers  {M903- 
Ten  years  later,  1891,  Supt.  Waller  reported 
the  averafi^e  salary  of  male  teachers  as  I40.59 

?&r  month  and  of  female  teachers  as  (30.90. 
en  years  later,  1901,  Dr.  Schaefier  reported 
the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  as  $44. 14 
per  month  and  of  female  teachers  as  1^8.23. 
In  these  twenty  years  of  wonderful  progress 
and  prosperity  Pennsvlvania  has  raised  her 
average  salary  for  male  teachers  onlv  I10.48 
per  month  and  of  female  teachers  only  $9  20. 
As  with  salaries,  so  with  qualifications. 
The  minimum  requirements  for  teaching 
are  very  low  indeed,  and  change  but  little 
from  decade  to  decade,  even  in  this  era  of 
progress.  Thirty-five  years  ago  a  low  grade 
certificate  was  adopted.  It  was  too  low 
even  then,  and  to  show  that  it  was  but  a 
temporary  make-shift  it  was  called  the  pro- 
visional certificate.  Now  after  thirty-five 
years  nearly  12,000  teachers  in  this  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  still  teach 
on  a  provisional  certificate.  From  the  last 
report  of  a  superintendent  of  a  county  near 
here  I  quote  these  words :  *'  I  examined  424 
applicants  and  granted  313  provisional  cer- 
tificates." Another  superintendent  says  for 
last  year :  "  In  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
able  districts  of  the  county  the  highest  sal- 
ary paid  to  9Jij  teacher,  male  or  female, 
graduate  or  beginner,  veteran  or  novice,  is 
$25  per  month."  In  a  large  county  in  the 
nortnern  tier  511  teschers  were  employed. 
Three  hundreof  and  fifty-four  of  these  held 
provisional  certificates  and  ^9  had  never 
taught  before.  In  a  county  m  the  central 
part  of  the  State  289  teachers  were  em- 
plojred,  and  of  these  168  held  provisional 
certificates.  The  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  largest  counties  of  western  Pennsylvania 
reports  that  in  one  district  the  teachers' 
wages  were  reduced  from  ^23  to  $22  per 
month.  In  collecting  these  facts  from  the 
last  report  of  our  State  Superintendent  I 
proceeded  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
counties  only  as  far  as  the  letter  C,  not 
one-third  through  the  list.  I  was  then 
in  a  mental  state  that  made  it  unwise  to 
continue  the  search.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  while  other  leading  States  of  the 
Union,  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Illinois,  etc.,  require  adequate  preparation 
to  teach,  it  remains  true  in  Pennsylvania 
that  almost  anybody  can  teach  school. 
There  have  been  children  not  sixteen  years 
old  teaching  in  our  State  on  this  provisional 
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certificate.  What  a  picture  this  is  of  educa- 
tion in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  one  of  the  very  foremost  States  of 
the  Union  in  wealth,  population,  industries, 
resonrces,  but  in  education  trudging  along 
near  the  tail  of  the  procession.  We  have 
lost  companionship  with  such  States  as 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
even  little  New  Jersey.  Just  after  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  davs  when  we  were  still  drink- 
ing rye  coffee,  burning  tallow  candles,  wear- 
ing home-spun  clothes,  cutting  wheat  with 
hand-cradles  and  threshing  it  with  hand- 
flails,  Pennsylvania  adopt^  for  teachers  a 
provisional  certificate  that  would  tide  us 
OTer  those  times  of  .poverty  and  stress. 
Now,  after  35  years,  in  these  times  of  un- 
orecedented  prosperity,  what  do  we  see? 
liore  than  10,000  teachers  still  using  that 
provisional  certificate.  No 'woman  in  this 
audience  could  be  induced  to  stand  on  this 
platform  attired  in  the  fashionable  hoop- 
skirts  of  the  Civil  War  days.  No  farmer 
would  now  cut  his  crop  or  thresh  it  as  he 
did  then.  But  in  education  any  old  thing 
will  do.  We  have  no  educational  prestige, 
and  deserve  none.  Manv  of  our  most  gifted 
sons  have  accepted  calls  to  other  States, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  where  their 
progressive  work  is  better  apfmciated  and 
better  paid,  but  none  come  to  us.  We  give, 
bat  borrow  none.  We  are  impoverish^  by 
those  who  leave,  we  are  enriched  by  none 
who  come.  We  axe  left  to  suffer  from  in- 
breeding and  educational  dry-rot. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  not  expressed  my 
dislike  of  the  provisional  certificate  and  its 
train  of  evils  in  lanraage  sufficientlv  strong 
it  is  because  I  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press my  feelings.  I  presume  the  great 
majority  of  those  present  have  long  held 
the  views  here  expressed.  But  it  is  some- 
times permitted  to  men  to  be  sure  they  are 
ri^ht,  even  if  they  stand  alone.  Lincoln 
Baid,  "  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong. ' '  I  say  if  the  provisional  certificate 
^  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  the  public  mind  is  used  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  is  not  shocked  by  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  teachers  with  these  provisional 
certificates  teach  for  less  than  a  Chinaman 
earns  in  a  laundry.  Dr.  Schaeffer  tells  us 
that  some  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  receive 
less  than  it  costs  the  State  to  board  a  pau- 
per in  the  almshouse.  What  an  outrage 
this  whole  business  is  upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  our  children!  One  hundred  thou- 
Mnd  children  in  Pennsylvania  every  year 
sit  under  the  benumbing  influence  of  teach- 
ers who  never  had  one  day's  training  for 
the  work  they  are  doinjg.  Some  people  call 
this  economy— I  call  it  tragedy.  Before  I 
shall  have  left  the  platform  I  may  be  charged 
with  exaggeration.  I  defy  any  one  to  ex- 
aggerate on  this  subject.  ''Why,''  you 
^J,  *'is  not  all  this  changed  at  once?" 
^iefly  because  the  educational  men  of  the 
State  are  apathetic.    If  we  draw  a  comfort- 


able salary  and  are  let  alone  we  are  content. 
Some  of  us  are  worse  than  apathetic  toward 
prog^ss;  we  are  antagonistic,  and  devote 
most  of  our  energies  to  hunting  heretics 
that  are  suggesting  reforms.  Almost  anv 
morning  now  you  can  see  some  Pennsyl- 
vania educator  out  with  a  gun  looking  for 
some  one  with  a  hobb^  or  a  fad.  I  wish 
that  heaven  would  visit  us  with  a  plague 
of  fads,  until  no  teacher  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  teaching  for  less  than  I50  a  month, 
for  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year ;  until  no  new  teacher  would  be  em- 
ployed who  is  not  professionally  trained ; 
until  every  child  m  our  public  schools 
would  have  the  privilege  of  being  taufi[ht  bv 
one  well  qualined  for  his  work  and  well 
compensated  for  it.  I  cannot  close  without 
expressing  the  hope  and  belief,  which  I 
fondlv  cherish,  that  the  great  lack  of  educa- 
tional enterprise  in  our  State  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  to  be  regarded  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  surprise  and  thankfulness^ 
and  that  this  Association  will  accomplish 
more  in  creatine  progressive  educational 
sentiment  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
And  now,  if  I  have  been  successful  in 
wounding  the  feelings  of  any  Pennsylva- 
nian  by  what  I  have  said,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  not  spoken  in  vain. 

Miss  Huntly  sang  a  solo,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  encore  gave  us  "Annie 
Laurie.'' 

THE  GREAT  BNROLLMBNT. 

The  President  introduced  Supt.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county,  who  was 
received  with  hearty  and  long-continued 
applause.  When  he  could  h^  heard  he 
said  he  took  this  cordial  greeting  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  Pittsburg. 
The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are 
apt  to  recognize  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it,  and  he  complimented  them  upon 
their  good  judgment.  His  present  duty 
was  to  announce  that  the  enrollment  has 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Association — 2,573,  five  hundred 
more  than  last  year.  It  is  chiefly  local, 
and  represents  three  months  of  hard 
work.     (Applause.) 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the 
chair  now  called  for  nominations  for  nine 
members  of  this  committee,  which  were 
made  as  follows :  Deputy  Supt.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  Harrisburg;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  Indiana;  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester;  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steel- 
ton  ;  Miss  Nannie  Mackrell,  Pittsburg ; 
Supt.  Anson  Wright,  Bedford  Co.;  Supt. 
Howard  I.  Painter,  Butler  Co.;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Noss,  California,  and  President  Roop  of 
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Lebanon  Valley  College.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  Lyte,  the  Secretary  cast  the  unan- 
imous ballot  of  the  Association  for  those 
named. 

COMMITTEKS. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
persons  to  serve  on  the  committees  indi- 
cated : 

On  Resolutions  —  Sapts.  Daniel  pleisher, 
Columbia;  Miss  Mattie  Collins,  Cameron  Co.; 
Chas.  Lose,  Willianisport;  G.  W.  Moore,  Chester 
Co.,  and  Prof.  G.  A.  Robb,  Altoona. 

On  Enrollment — Supts.  Samuel  Andrews, 
Pittsburg;  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny  Co.; 
John  Morrow,  Allegheny  City;  W.  W.  Ulerich, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  and  John  A.  Gibson,  Butler. 

On  Auditing  Treasurer's  Account—^sx^Xs. 
L.  £.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  Frank  F.  Hopper, 
Luzerne,  and  Prof.  Edw.  Rynearson,  of  Pitts- 
burg High  School. 

Announcements  were  made  relative  to 
the  excursion  this  afternoon  and  the  post- 
poned departmental  and  conference  meet- 
ings, after  which  Association  adjourned 
to  8  p.  m. 

EXCURSION  DOWN  THE  OHIO. 

When  the  departmental  meetings  and 
conferences  scheduled  for  this  afternoon 
were  postponed  till  to-morrow,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee had  planned  a  surprise  for  the 
members  of  the  Association.  It  mate- 
rialized in  the  form  of  a  delightful  steam- 
boat trip  down  the  Ohio.  It  was  really 
down,  as  the  water  flows,  but  as  the 
course  is  northward,  part  of  the  way 
almost  due  north,  one's  geography 
seemed  somewhat  inverted.  At  the  hour 
of  starting  a  white-robed  throng,  with 
here  and  there  an  anxious-looking  man, 
gathered  at  the  pier  where  lay  the  four- 
storied  pleasure-boat  "Frances  J.  Tor- 
rence.**  Having  boarded  the  vessel  in 
numbers  that  tested  its  capacity,  the 
journey  began.  Soon  the  band  began  to 
play,  and  the  anxious  look  left  the  face 
of  the  man  who  could  dance  and  deepened 
when  he  could  not.  The  dancing  floor 
of  the  saloon  on  the  second  floor  was 
fully  occupied  all  the  time,  and  the  rest 
of  us  found  seats  in  the  pleasant  parlors 
on  the  third  floor  or  strolled  about  taking 
in  the  sights,  and  enjoying  the  cool 
breezes.  On  the  road  up  we  lost  some  of 
the  party  at  a  landing,  including  Supt. 
Andrews  and  Drs.  Lyte  and  Philips,  who 
went  home  to  Pittsburg  by  train.  Ice 
cream  and  orangeade  helped  to  keep  us 
cool.  One  gentleman  who  had  not 
"caught  on'*  mentioned  ice  cream  to 


the  two  or  three  ladies  in  his  immediate 
circle,  and  was  startled  by  the  seeming 
acceptance  of  his  invitation  by  some 
twenty  or  thirty  neighbors.  He  began 
to  wonder  how  his  pocket-book  would 
hold  out  and  to  look  for  a  solvent  friend, 
and  looked  his  relief  when  informed  that 
the  refreshments  were  part  of  the  royal 
provision  of  the  committee. 

The  boat  turned  opposite  the  noted 
settlement  at  Economy,  and  the  return 
trip  was  as  jolly  as  the  first.  A  stop  was 
made  at  the  Penitentiary  to  unload  Supt. 
Morrow  of  Allegheny.  His  detention 
there  was  short,  however,  for  we  saw  him 
again  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  the  en- 
tertainment committee  had  a  pull  on  the 
warden  of  the  institution,  and  had  the 
Superintendent  excused.  One  of  the 
pleasant  incidents  was  the  frequent  pass- 
ing of  saucy  little  naphtha  launches, 
which  were  cheered  by  the  men  and 
saluted  by  the  ladies  with  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs as  they  puffed  by. 

Wandering  over  the  big  boat  we  found 
almost  everybody  was  there  except  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  who  was  vainly  sought  by 
more  than  one.  Many  were  enjoying  a  rest 
in  the  parlors  of  the  upper  deck.  The 
western  superintendents  were  in  clover 
among  the  ladies,  having  many  acquaint- 
ances; but  the  men  from  the  east  were  in 
evidence  also,  Supt.  Spayd,  of  Miners- 
ville,  proving  he  had  not  forgotten  how 
to  make  himself  agreeable  since  the  old 
war  days. 

All  along  both  banks  of  the  river  were 
evidences  of  the  immense  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  wealth  of  this  industrial  centre. 
We  could  well  believe  the  large  state- 
ments in.  some  of  the  addresses  as  we 
looked  about  us.  What  will  the  excur- 
sionists of  2002  find  in  this  valley?  A 
million  people  at  work  here  now — how 
many  millions  then  ? 

There  was  but  one  voice  in  all  the  com- 
pany relative  to  this  excursion.  Every- 
body was  delighted,  and  the  entertain- 
ment committee  received  deserved  praise. 
As  we  neared  home  we  found  Dr.  God- 
dard,  of  West  Chester,  on  the  lookout 
from  the  roof,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat 
with  him.  There  was  not  a  single  jar — 
nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  trip 
from  start  to  finish,  Pittsburg  will  have 
no  trouble  in  securing  the  acceptance  of 
its  next  invitation  to  the  Association. 

We  reached  the  starting  point  in  ample 
time  to  take  dinner  and  prepare  for  the 
evening  session. 
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THB  singing  bj  the  Association  at  the 
opening  of  the  evening  session  was 
inspiring. 

President  Fiickinger  prefaced  his  ad- 
dress by  saying  he  would  not  feel  that  he 
had  been  true  to  himself  if  he  did  not 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  to 
preside  over  this  body.  He  thanked  the 
members  for  what  they  had  done,  regard- 
ing this  as  the  greatest  honor  that  had 
come  to  him.  He  then  delivered  the 
following  address  on 

EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  controlling  factor  in  educational 
e£fect  from  the  very  be^nning  has  been  and 
is  the  predominant  national  impulse.  Hence 
onr  desires  as  a  people  circumscribe  and  di- 
rect the  school  curricula.  That  we  usually 
shrink  from  making  this  confession  does 
not  change  its  truth,  neither  does  it  belittle 
the  profession.  The  school-room  is  still  the 
nursery  of  the  embryo  statesman  and  the 
nascent  chemist  or  engineer.  Just  why  the 
great  arm^p^  of  teachers  should  be  in  this 
subordination  is  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
brief  address.  The  psycholoj^ist  might 
answer  by  saying  that  the  emotional  side  of 
our  complex  nature  is  the  alluring  cause; 
the  comparatively  recent  science  of  socio- 
logy, that  it  is  true  because  everything 
which  every  man  does  is  connected  with 
everything  which  every  other  man  does. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  are  fol- 
lowers, not  leaders.  No  sane  teacher  can 
reach  any  other  conclusion.  We  are  a  sub- 
sidized profession.  We  are  creatures  of  our 
environment.  And  what  is  true  to- day  was 
true  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  Socrates, 
Alcuin,  Luther  and  Horace  Mann.  The 
fact  that  there  were  a  few  apparent  leaders 
at  times  in  the  world's  history  onlv  proves 
the  negative.  Periods  of  national  stagna- 
tion germinate  original  teachers,  that  is,  if 
teachers  can  claim  originality.  Men  only 
seek  the  Holy  Grail — the  ideals— when  the 
national  pulse  beats  low  and  the  ebb  tide  of 
life  has  oe^n  the  recessional.  Then  ap- 
gnir  the  Sir  Galahads  of  the  profession. 
The  age  of  romance,  of  speculation,  and  of 
educational  achievement,  for  a  time,  but  a 
verv  brief  time,  completes  a  narrow  cycle, 
and  a  King  Pelles  and  Sir  Launcelot  illu- 
mine the  horizon.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  per- 
sonify this  rhetorical  figure.  But  these 
men  are  only  great  as  leaders  from  our  point 
of  view.  Their  respective  contemporaries 
considered  them  commonplace.  To  us  and 
to  those  after  us  who  view  them  from 
within  our  limited  educational  horizon  they 
are  important  factors  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment.   Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not 


a  pessimist.  I  do  not  underrate  their  mar- 
velous influence,  or  that  of  other  great 
teachers,  but  I  am  dealing  with  facts,  and  I 
state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  in  periods  of 
national  expansion,  of  strenuous  national 
life,  the  teacher  is  only  a  stimulus  to  the 
national  heart-beat.  But  to  admit  this  ap- 
parent and  very  evident  fact  we  nevertheless 
place  the  true  teacher  on  a  pedestal  that 
elevates  him  above  every  otner  factor  in 
modern  society.  Ideals  imply  failure,  but 
they  also  imply  a  logical  analysis  and  the 
highest  form  of  intellectual  activity.  We 
can  have  no  ideals  without  exercising  the 
highest  processes  of  thought  and  thinking. 
This  is  the  cultural  side  of  the  present 
systems  of  education.  It  is  the  '*  wagon 
and  the  star"  theory  as  opposed  to  the 
utilitarian .  Human  efifort  to-oay  is  directed 
toward  the  problem  of  getting  a  living,  and 
inferentially  to  that  of  satisfying  our  human 
need  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  amusement 
and  social  life,  and  these  have  not  been  the 

eroblems  considered  by  school  men.  The 
umanities  are  no  loneer  the  only  inviting 
and  alluring  stimuli  of  the  modem  student. 
Men  are  seeking  productive  occupations 
rather  than  fashionaole  professions,  and  the 
schools  are  adjusting  their  courses  of  study 
to  meet  this  universal  demand.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  real,  which  in  modem 
parlance  is  nature  and  its  vast  potenti- 
alities. Never  in  the  historv  of  the  world 
has  there  been  such  an  absorbing  search  for 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
I  now  state  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  To 
accumulate  energy  in  the  form  of  national 
wealth  is  the  aim  of  the  great  captEuns  of 
industry.  Energy  is  a  potent  word,  and  it 
is  the  key-note  of  any  successful  system  of 
modem  education.  But  there  is  industrial 
and  commercial  energy  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  intellectual.  While  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  the  teacher  should  follow  the 
almost  irresistible  practical  tendencies  of 
modem  life,  I  would  not  have  him  lose  sight 
of  his  cultural  instincts.  While  yielding  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  to  the  extent  of 
supplving  the  demands  of  the  utilitarian,  I 
would  resolutely  advocate  ethical  and 
aesthetic  training  which  have  not  only  the 
sacredness  of  tradition,  but  which  repre- 
sent, after  all  is  said,  the  spiritual— the  soul 
life  of  man.  Majority  rule,  even  in  a 
republic,  is  not  always  safe  and  does  not 
always  represent  that  which  is  wisest  and 
best.  This  is  often  true  in  statecraft,  gen- 
erally true  in  education,  and  always  true  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  What  are  the 
problems  of  American  life?  I^ook  at  the 
table  of  contents  of  a  modern  magazine,  or 
the  topics  for  discussion  at  a  grange  meet- 
ing, or  a  bankers'  convention.  Here  is  the 
list:  "The  Coal  Miners'  Strike  and  the 
Public,'*  **The  Panama  Canal,'*  **The 
Farmers*  Trast,"  "How  Cables  Knit  Con- 
tinents Together,**  "American  Control  of 
the  Sea,**  "The  Beef  Trust  and  High 
Meat,**   "The   Cuban   Situation,**   "Pros- 
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perous  Peach  Growing."  "Concentrating 
Banking  Interests,"  **  Questions  of  Trans- 
portation," and  **The  Fallacy  of  Exporting 
Wheat."  What  relation  do  these  questions 
bear  to  the  work  of  the  school- room  ?  Can 
we  dismiss  them  withont  explanation? 
They  are  practical  and  must  be  solved. 

Our  future  statesmen  will  meet  them, 
hence  the  necessity  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical teaching.  I  have  not  quoted  isolated 
examples  ;  they  are  almost  the  chief  topics 
of  conversation,  as  well  as  the  predominat- 
ing literature  placed  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  readers. 
They  are  therefore  living  and  important 
questions.  They  affect  our  lives  and  our 
happiness  as  citizens  ;  they  reach  the  indi- 
vidual and  society.  That  a  iew  men,  as 
Camezie,  Armour  and  Rockefeller,  by  a 
wise  foresight  and  with  liberal  hand,  are 
generously  founding  '*real"  schools  for 
their  investigation  does  not  exonerate  us  as 
public  shool  or  university  teachers  from 
turning  the  minds  of  our  students  toward 
them.  No  profession  can  afford  to  worship 
a  fetich,  however  sacred.  We  must  place 
the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth  in  touch 
with  the  animating  influences  of  the  day. 
Surely  an  expert  inspector  of  Bessemer 
steel  is  just  as  much  a  valuable  product  of 
the  schools  as  a  critical  student  of  Sopho- 
cles or  an  erudite  expounder  of  Plato's 
Republic.  Those  of  us  whose  memories 
run  back  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  know 
that  when  men  began  to  advocate  the  prac- 
tical rather  than  the  cultural  in  education  a 
cold  chill  ran  up  and  down  the  spinal  col- 
umn of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
college  professors,  and  Parnassus  echoed 
and  re-echod  the  lamentations  of  the  Muses. 
Today  all  of  our  greai  universities  are 
equipped  with  all  kinds  of  technical  schools, 
and  overalls  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
student  life.  These  innovations,  marvelous 
as  they  seem,  both  as  to  character  and  num- 
bers, are  only  the  forerunners  of  what  are 
to  follow.  In  my  own  college  experience 
that  young  man  who  spoke  of  journalism  or 
banking  as  his  chosen  profession  or  occu- 
pation, was  not  in  fashion  with  his  class- 
mates to  say  the  least,  because  they  had  not 
been  dignified  as  professions.  Now  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different.  As  Karl 
Marx  has  well  said,  we  are  living  the  *'  ma- 
chine" age  of  industry  and  ''machines" 
have  taken  the  place  of  ''tools,"  and  he 
shows  the  profound  significance  to  the 
workingman  of  the  modem  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other.  A  needle  directed  by  the 
hand  of  a  sewing  woman  is  a  mere  tool. 
When  it  moves  up  and  down  in  the  grasp  of 
a  mechanism,  which  is  itself  subject  to  some 
motive  power,  human  or  otherwise,  the 
needle  has  become  part  of  a  machine.  The 
American  mind  in  its  break- neck  zeal  to 
reach  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy 
was  the  first  to  see  that  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  aim,  improved  methods  and 
machines  and  new  sources  of  energy  were 


the  first  requisites.  Then  began  that  won- 
derful spirit  of  investigation  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  production  of  machines 
and  machine  processes.  Eveiy  mill  and 
factory  in  this  city  illustrates  m  a  stupen- 
dous manner  the  great  significance  of  this 
statement.  But  the  brain  of  man  guides 
the  machine,  and  only  a  trained  mind  can 
do  this.  The  modem  printing  press  can 
stamp  the  thousands  of  letters  of  an  eight- 
page  newspaper  upon  seventy- two  thousand 
sheets  in  an  hour,  but  a  skilled  engineer 
must  see  to  it  that  every  part  of  that  great 
machine  is  properly  adjusted  to  every  other 
part.  But  with  the  creation  of  the  machine 
and  the  increased  power  of  production,  came 
the  problem  of  stronger  motors.  The  steam 
engine  as  then  made  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful,  and  at  once  a  great  impulse  was 
given  to  the  buildine  of  greater  motors. 
Electricity  was  wooed  and  won,  and  suffi- 
cient energy  was  provided.  Large  factories 
sprang  up  on  every  side,  and  now  the 
pK>litical  economist  aptly  characterizes  onr 
age  as  the  factory  period.  What  was  the 
enect  on  education  ?  The  scientific  and  the 
technical  school  began  their  useful  career. 
We  have  a  right  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
even  the  schoolmaster  can  occasionally  get 
out  of  a  rut  and  adjust  himself  to  new  con- 
ditions. Pause  a  moment  and  note  the 
amazing  effect  on  our  national  life.  We  are 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  nations.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  us.  The  nations  of 
the  old  world  bow  down  and  do  us  rever- 
ence. They  are  speculating  as  to  the 
causes,  they  are  sending  their  experts  to 
onr  shores  to  see  whether  it  is  all  trae,  and 
if  so,  to  learn  of  us  the  alchemv  that  has 
made  the  present  realities.  Much  could  be 
said  here  of  the  effect  of  this  industrial 

Progress  upon  the  life  of  our  people,  thns 
ringing  up  new  classes  of  relations,  but 
we  can  only  refer  to  one  or  two  patent  facts. 
The  problem  is  too  complex.  We  note, 
however,  that  the  tendency  is  to  concen- 
trate the  people  in  cities,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence new  social  and  political  questions 
arise.  Then  too  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion by  steam  and  electricitv  has  become 
paramount  and  the  very  home  life  is 
materially  changed.  This  growing^  com- 
plexity of  life  and  living  v^  only  incidental 
to  my  theme,  but  it  is  too  significant  not  to 
be  mentioned.  It  indicates  in  a  surprising 
manner,  the  fact  that  what  afifects  numan 
life  apparently  only  on  one  side,  does,  in 
realitv,  affect  the  very  fibre  of  the  entire 
social  fabric.  Not  the  schools  alone,  bnt 
every  profession,  occupation  and  avocation, 
are  alike  influenced.  There  can  be  no 
isolation  of  interest  in  modem  society;  we 
are  all  one  vast  brotherhood,  working  to- 
ward one  universal  end — the  happiness  of 
the  race.  Hence  the  subordination  of  the 
schools  is  as  natural  as  it  is  logical. 

It  has  been  true  from  the  beginning  and 
always  will  be.  Education,  however,  m  its 
broadest  sense,  is  the  great  leavening  in- 
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tenial  factor  that  makes  national  achieve- 
ment pennanent  and  possible,  even  though 
it  sacrifices  its  ideals  and  becomes  mercen- 
ary. The  bending  oak  makes  counter  cur- 
rents, the  yielding  river  bank  eddies  the 
placid  surface  of  the  resistless  current.  The 
finality  of  wealth  is  not  grossness,  but  leis- 
ure, and  leisure  begets  the  sensual,  which 
includes  the  aesthetic.  The  beautiful,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  will  be  the  refined  pro- 
duct of  a  civilization  that  at  first  glance 
appears  to  be  wholly  utilitarian.  Thank 
God  that  we  live  in  this  age — an  epoch  age. 
The  auguries  are  auspicious.  We  follow  in 
the  blazed  path  of  industry,  but  we  make 
the  virgin  soil  more  productive,  and  we  help 
to  make  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  we 
cultivate  the  flowers  oy  the  wayside.  When 
the  rapid  march  is  ended,  and  the  breathless 
hosts  of  the  armv  of  progress  sit  down  to 
measure  and  weigh  results,  the  schoolmaster 
will  be  at  the  front,  with  new  recruits  for  a 
second  triumphal  procession.  Suppose  that 
our  entire  system  of  education  undergoes  a 
radical  change  both  in  curricula  and 
method,  does  it  necessarily  mean  an  aban- 
donment of  ideals?  By  no  means.  We 
simply  adjust  present  methods  to  new  con- 
ditions, we  assimilate  the  new  in  terms  of 
the  old.  Just  as  the  alchemist  and  astrolo- 
ger, by  a  process  of  evolution,  became,  re- 
spectively, the  present  day  chemist  and 
astronomer,  so  the  laboratory  of  the  modem 
chemist  has  become  the  workshop  of  the 
inventor.  The  transition  is  not  destructive, 
but  rational  and  progressive.  The  class- 
room experiments  of  the  professor  of  physics 
have  made  the  achievements  of  Edison 
and  Tesla  possible.  Henry  was  the  fore- 
runner of  Morse,  just  as  Morse  allured  Field 
to  the  consummation  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
The  delving  student  of  history  has  made  the 
sciences  ot  politics  and  statecraft  possible. 
We  are  the  accumulators  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ages,  the  leaders  of  civilization  are 
the  executors  of  our  estates.  We  follow,  yet 
lead  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  work  is  the 
bulwark  of  permanent  progress.  While 
reflectiufi^  the  paramount  influences  in  the 
nation,  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past.  He  preserves  the 
continuity  of  knowledge  and  passes  the 
burning  torch  to  those  who  essay  to  climb 
the  mountain  peaks  or  penetrate  the  cavern- 
ous depths  of  Mother  Nature.  Science  and 
Art,  wedded  for  all  time,  are  the  twin  sirens 
of  our  profession.  They  represent  the 
ancient  and  modem  phases  of  educational 
effort.  Science  is  modem,  art  is  our  hal- 
lowed tradition  and  the  talisman  of  our 
faith.  We  appease  the  present  with  the 
first,  and  solace  our  souls  with  the  second. 
Happy  is  the  nation  that  founds  its  civiliza- 
tion upon  this  harmonious  and  providential 
dnalism.  The  forward  leap  the  United 
States  has  taken  among  the  foremost  nations 
is  identical  in  time  and  circumstance  with 


the  development  of  scientific  research.  The 
factory,  with  its  great  automatic  machines, 
is  the  true  index  not  onljr  of  our  supremacy 
but  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  people. 
No  portion  of  Greece  was  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Attica  was  a  penin- 
sula, every  Athenian  was  a  sailor.  To 
Athens  came  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  royal  purple  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Roman  imperialism  beg[an  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  trireme.  When  the 
descendants  of  Romulus  and  Remus  forgot 
the  gods  of  Olympus  and  became  road- 
makers,  Roman  law  and  civilization  became 
a  heritage  for  all  future  ages.  Preachers  are 
teachers.  When  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  the  antagonism 
of  the  Pagan  made  Christian  schools  neces- 
sary, but  they  were  only  means  to  an  end — 
and  the  end  was  the  promulgation  of  the 
beneficent  principles  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
*'  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs,''  and  the  teacher,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  the  mainspring  of  all  progress,  and  to 
him  this  sacred  purpose  is  entmsted.  Why 
multiply  the  proofs  of  history?  Confront 
the  present.  Napoleon,  not  only  on  the 
disastrous  field  of  Waterloo,  but  in  every 
one  of  his  great  victories,  ended  the  death 
struggle  by  throwing  the  imperial  guard 
upon  the  broken  columns  of  the  enemy. 
Tne  simile  is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  twenty-eight  thousand  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  represent  greater  construe* 
tive  energy,  a  more  potent  force  for  good, 
than  Roman  cohort  or  imoerial  guard.  The 
stagnation  in  Germany  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars  made  a  rennaissance  necessary. 

The  schoolmaster  appeared,  and  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian war  gave  Germany  an  emperor. 
Six  virgins,  daughters  of  the  Roman  state, 
kept  burning,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  sacred  fires  on  the  national  nearth 
in  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  Their  duties  were 
physical,  material  and  gross,  but  they  t^pi- 
nea  purity,  religion  and  national  perpetuity. 
They  represented  Roman  ideals,  not  Roman 
practices.  To  us  is  given  the  sacred  trust 
of  preserving  national  ideals  as  well  as  the 
advancement  of  modern  tendencies.  From 
1730  to  1841  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton 
annually  imported  into  England  increased 
from  1,545,472  to  489,900,000.  The  interval 
in  time  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
and  the  number  of  inventions  directly  bear- 
ing upon  this  industry  was  fifteen.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  growth  in  production 
was  slow.  In  1887-8,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  cotton  worked  up  was  1,530,666,000,  nearly 
four  times  as  mucn  as  in  1841.  The  factory 
a|^e  had  begun,  and  steam  locomotion  expe- 
diting transportation,  and  increased  motor 
enerj^  were  multiplying  five- fold  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  workmen.  After  the 
war  for  Independence,  Americans  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  establish  manufac- 
tories of  ail  sorts  so  as  to  be  economically 
as  well  as  politically  independent  of  Eng- 
land.   This  is  the  reason  why  the  second 
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act  passed  by  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  was  one  which  laid  a  duty 
upon  imported  eoods.  The  mechanical 
inventions  whereby  England  had  become 
a  great  manufacturing  nation  she  jealously 
guarded,  so  that  our  people  were  compelled 
either  to  smuggle  or  to  invent  their  machin- 
ery. Yankee  like,  they  did  both.  But  be  it 
said  to  our  credit,  we  originated  more  than 
we  stole.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
and  in  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  race  for  supremacy  had  a 
similar  career.  Contemporary  with  this 
development,  free  schools  were  created  in 
the  northern  states,  and  colleges  began  to 
recognize  the  value  of  industrial  education. 

I  need  not  multiply  illustrations;  you  can 
recognize  the  parallelism.  The  spirit  of 
American  educational  systems  is  progres- 
sive, and  the  curricula  are  elastic  and  intel- 
ligent and  are  being  adjusted  to  meet  every 
new  requirement.  I  met  a  young  man  the 
other  aay,  now  a  Senior  in  the  scientific 
-school  ot  one  of  our  leading  universities, 
who  told  me  he  had  a  summer's  job  as  an 
•engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
the  construction  of  the  New  York  subway. 
He  had  a  practical  and  productive  educa- 
tion. There  is  not  a  good  technical  school 
in  America  to  day  that  cannot  immediately 
find  a  position  for  every  one  of  its  graduates. 

Education  follows  the  national  trend,  but 
the  skilled  graduates  of  its  schools  lead  or 
direct  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
century.  Self  education  may  be  a  good 
school,  but  it  has  few  first-honor  men  among 
its   graduates,   and   those  few  have  more 

genius  than  knowledge,  otherwise  we  would 
ear  less  of  their  makers.  I  congratulate 
you,  fellow- teachers,  on  the  work  already 
accomplished  for  the  uplifting  of  the  divers 
interests  of  our  national  life.  But  I  felici- 
tate the  great  army  of  co-workers  on  the  fact 
that  our  profession  is  progressive  and  ex- 
pansive, and  that  its  horizon  is  not  limited 
either  by  sacred  traditions  or  by  narrow 
achievement.  I  believe  that  the  perpetuitv 
of  our  national  life  depends  upon  the  intel- 
lifi^ence,  loyalty  and  high  character  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

The  President's  address  was  warmly 
applauded  at  its  conclusion,  and  after  a 
solo  by  Miss  Huntly,  the  next  speaker, 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  introduced,  and  spoke 
as  follows  on 

rrHE  TEACHER  A  FORCE  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  text  of  the  noble 
address  of  your  President,  and  when  he  said 
that  tlie  office  of  the  teacher  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  future  and  the  bulwark  of  all 
the  progress  already  achieved,  he  covered 
all  tne  ground  I  can  cover  in  the  time  that 
remains  to  me. 

There  are  four  great  forces  which  go  to 


make  what  we  call  civilization.  The  first  is 
the  Home  into  which  each  of  us  is  bom, 
where  love  is  awaiting  us  before  we  come, 
and  greets  us  when  we  come;  before  we  can 
smile  an  answer  upward,  love  smiles  down- 
ward from  the  faces  of  mother  and  father. 
Sad  and  hard  must  be  the  lot  of  one  who 
when  he  turns  his  face  toward  another  life 
has  none  to  drop  a  last  tear  upon  the  face 
perhaps  as  unconscious  of  the  love  that 
weeps  as  of  that  which  smiled  upon  his 
comine.  The  home  is  central — pivotal. 
Palsied  be  the  hand  that  is  lifted  against  its 
white  altar,  the  tongue  whose  defamation 
smites  its  sacredness.  It  is  central  because 
it  is  founded  on  that  virtue  and  verity  which 
we  call  love — the  exclusive  love  of  one  man 
for  one  woman,  of  one  woman  for  one  man 
— beginning  in  sex,  but  passing  onward 
into  foreettulness  of  sex,  until  at  last  it  be- 
comes absolutely  unconscious  of  sex.  Yon 
and  I  are  here  because  our  fathers  and 
mothers  loved  each  other,  and  this  love  and 
the  home  it  creates  constitutes  the  first  of 
the  mighty  forces  in  civilization. 

The  second  great  force  I  note  is  what  I 
call  the  Church.  More  than  1500  years  ago 
men  began  to  note  that  a  new  power  had 
entered  into  human  affairs.  Better  work 
was  done,  darkness  gave  place  to  light,  pro- 
gress advanced  with  ever  mightier  strides, 
by  reason  of  this  power.  It  grew  with  the 
years  and  is  growing  still.  The  merely 
formal  church  may  be  losing  power;  but  the 
principle  for  which  the  church  stands  and 
which  it  embodies— the  religion  which  re- 
presents the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
ultimate  Bein? — grows  in  power  with  the 
years.  The  church,  in  this  broad  sense, 
means  not  the  Protestant,  nor  the  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  the  Jew,  nor  the  Pagan,  but 
the  truly  catholic,  in  the  grandest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  that  is  the  church  which  em- 
bodies this  mighty  all-embracing  force, 
which  is  helping  to  make  each  age  what  it 
is,  an  advance  on  its  predecessor.  The  peo- 
ple make  their  gods,  and  their  gods  make  a 
people.  Men  may  decline  to  recognize  the 
church,  but  the3^  cannot  eliminate  the  sky 
from  their  equation,  nor  ignore  our  relation 
to  ultimate  Being. 

The  third  force  is  the  Book — including 
the  newspaper  and  all  forms  of  recorded 
thought.  We  need  to  consider  in  this  age 
of  steel  what  types  of  books  are  of  highest 
worth.  We  must  never  forget  that  behind 
the  seen  is  the  unseen,  behind  the  temporal 
lies  the  eternal.  And  the  poem  is  the  form 
which  most  nobly  represents  this  truth. 
All  who  have  known  the  throes  of  life's 
crises  know  what  "  In  Memoriam  "  means; 
and  no  American  at  least  should  be  un- 
familiar with  the  great  Commemoration 
Ode,  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  our  own 
great  poet.  The  book  which  is  the  story  of 
a  life  is  of  highest  value,  for  life  creates 
life;  but  the  poem  opens  heaven  to  him  who 
can  think  and  feel.  This  is  a  force  too 
much  neglected  in  our  times. 
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Fourth  and  last,  I  note  the  valne  of  the 
individual  Personality  in  civilization.  The 
individual  makes  the  family,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  puts  life  into  the  book.  The 
individual,  the  free  self,  makes  the  life  of 
each  what  it  is. 

Such  are  the  four  great  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion. Now  the  Teacher  uses  each  and  all 
of  these,  and  therefore  is  the  mightiest  fac- 
tor in  civilization.  This  sounds  a  little 
hard  on  the  ministers,  the  steel,  coal  and 
oil  men,  the  doctors,  and  more  especially 
the  editors  and  lawyers — but  they  will  have 
to  stand  it,  for  we  have  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

The  teacher  embodies  the  central  force  of 
the  home,  which  we  have  shown  is  love. 
We  love  the  children;  one  who  does  not 
love  them  has  no  right  to  be  a  teacher. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  college  or 
normal  class,  no  one  who  does  not  feel  the 
thrill  that  goes  from  heart  to  heart  should 
presume  to  stand  before  the  girls  and  boys. 
Bven  when  unpleasant  to  the  eye  or  ear  or 
other  sense,  the  child  before  you  is  a  child 
of  God  and  therefore  entitled  to  your  love. 
Often  we  teachers  have  the  children  more 
hours  each  day  in  our  care  than  have  their 
parents,  and  we  have  more  to  do  with  mak- 
ing their  character.  We  are  to  love  them, 
not  with  the  love  of  sentiment,  but  with  the 
love  of  will — the  consuming  desire  to  make 
their  lives  pure,  noble,  strong,  divine. 

The  teacher  also  embodies  the  essential 
force  of  religion.  Here  we  are  moving  on 
thin  ice,  and  need  to  be  calm  and  reverential 
in  treating  a  delicate  Question.  The  statutes 
of  most  states  forbid  the  teaching[  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  public  schools.  Quite  recently 
in  Clevelana  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
to  allow  the  use  in  school  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Now  I 
am  a  Christian  man,  a  believer  in  the  reli- 
gious system  called  Christianity;  but  even 
were  I  not,  I  should  not  wish  my  child  to 
think  of  his  Creator  not  as  a  person,  but  as 
an  itnaee  of  steel  with  a  heart  of  ice — I 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  taught  to  say, 
•*  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.'*  That 
is  a  better  representation  of  ultimate  Being, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance 
to  bring  the  child  into  proper  relation  with 
his  Maker.  Even  if  we  believe  that  we 
came  we  know  not  whence  and  go  we  know 
not  whither,  if  we  have  nothing  to  worship 
but  Spencer's  Unknowable,  yet  we  need  to 
brin^  ourselves  and  our  children  into  right 
relation  with  what  is  ultimate  and  uni- 
versal. I  believe  we  have  often  crone  too 
far,  further  than  we  need,  in  our  <H>edience 
to  statutes,  when  we  eliminated  or  neglected 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  religion.  While  we  must  not  teach  Pres- 
byterianism,  or  Methodism,  or  Roman 
Catholicism,  or  Hebraism,  we  ma^  at  least 
bring  the  child  to  know  that  there  is  Some- 
who  or  Somewhat  to  whom  he  holds  rela- 
tion, and  who  has  laid  upon  us  duties  and 
given  us  rights.    Therelore,  I  repeat  that 


it  is  the  teacher's  rieht  and  duty  to  incul- 
cate the  essence  of  religion. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  uses  the  book — too 
much,  some  people  say,  and  it  may  be  true 
of  some  kinds  of  books.  The  book  is  your 
tool,  and  you  need  many  kinds.  What  we 
call  '*supplementarv"  reading  is  essential 
reading.  Books  embody  civilization.  In  a 
library  we  walk  with  Socrates  and  hear  him 
comforting  his  friends  at  his  departure. 
The  ereat  of  all  time  are  your  companions — 
all  life  is  open  to  you.  All  this  becomes  your 
tool  in  the  formation  of  life  and  character. 

More  important  than  all,  the  teacher  uses 
that  which  we  call  our  own  selves — ^the  in- 
dividual personality.  The  best  thing  your 
school  can  have  is  a  fine  self  in  the  teacher. 
Garfield  illustrated  by  a  log  with  a  boy  at 
one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other — 
but  he  did  not  even  nee^l  the  log.  The  best 
school  is  that  one  where  a  great  soul  pours 
itself  into  the  little  ones,  making  them  less 
poor  and  less  mean.  Ask  thoughtful  peo- 
ple what  was  the  best  thing  tney  haa  at 
school;  will  thev  answer  Greek  or  mathe- 
matics, or  will  they  name  some  teacher  who 
has  moulded  their  lives  ?  No,  teachers;  ed- 
ucation is  not  so  much  study,  pure  and 
simple;  it  is  not  fine  buildings,  or  elaborate 
apparatus,  or  learned  lectures;  it  is  you — 
you  yourselves. 

The  argument  is  made:  have  I  proved  my 
proposition  ?  We  have  seen  on  what  forces 
civilization  depends,  and  that  the  teacher 
employs  them  all — ^that  he  loves  his  pupils 
like  a  father;  that  he  uses  the  essence  ot  re- 
ligion and  brings  them  into  relation  with 
the  church  in  the  broad  sense;  that  he  uses 
the  book  as  no  other  can  do,  and  that  he 
uses  the  power  of  self-hood,  personality. 
Therefore  we  claim  that  the  teacher  who 
uses  all  these  forces  is  the  mightiest  factor 
in  civilization. 

Horace  Mann  is  still  recognized  as  our 

freat  American  educator.  Howe  taught  the 
lind  to  see;  Gallaudet  taught  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak;  Horace  Mann 
did  all  three.  The  other  day  at  Yellow 
Springs  I  saw  the  small  granite  shaft  that 
marks  the  spot  where  lies  his  mortal  part. 
Engraved  upon  it  is  his  last  public  utter- 
ance: **  Be  ashamed  to  die  till  vou  have  done 
somethinc'  to  bless  mankind."  God  has 
been  j^ood  to  us  in  lettine  us  live  that  we 
may  do  much  to  bless  mankind.  It  does  not 
matter  much  whether  we  even  receive  pro- 
per appreciation;  the  great  thing  is  that  we 
five  out  our  treasure,  asking  for  no  return, 
his  was  his  last  public  utterance,  but  his 
very  last  words  are  as  full  of  meaning.  He 
knew  that  he  was  dving,  had  bidden  fare- 
well to  wife  and  children,  had  said  good  bye 
to  the  college  boys  and  jpiris  one  by  one 
with  voice  and  pressure  of  hand;  and  when 
all  were  gone,  and  the  g^eat  soul  was  in  its 
final  struggle  for  fre^om,  the  very  last 
words  he  spoke  were,  **God — man— duty." 
To  glorify  God  in  serving  man  and  doing 
our  duty,  that  is  our  work. 
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If  yon  have  been  to  Canton,  where  rests 
the  mortal  part  that  enclosed  another  great 
soul,  you  may  have  noticed  a  simple  tablet, 
**  To  Anna  McKinley,  from  September,  i860, 
to  June,  1890,  a  teacher  in  the  Canton  pub- 
lic schools. ' '  Those  thirty  years  of  glorious 
work  rise  up  to  praise  her;  and  if  the  ears 
that  now  hear  the  angelic  songs  could  listen 
again  to  a  word  from  other  lips  forever 
mute,  they  would  hear  this— **  But  for  my 
sister  Anna  and  her  labor  for  me,  I  should 
never  have  had  an  education."  It  ma^  not 
be  our  privilege,  fellow  teachers,  to  train  so 
great  a  man  for  so  great  a  crisis  in  our  j^reat 
country;  but  it  is  our  privilege  to  tram  all 
our  boys  and  girls  into  great  characters — ^to 
live  great  lives  and  do  great  service  to  the 
America  of  the  next  fifty  years.  [Applause.] 

Before  adjournment,  the  President  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  as  the  programme 
for  to- morrow  was  full  of  good  things, 
among  them  an  address  by  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
and  the  enrollment  showed  that  more 
representative  school  men  were  coming 
in,  it  was  desirable  to  forward  the  work 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  committees 
were  therefore  requested  to  meet  imme- 
diately after  adjournment. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Study,  said  there 
were  many  of  its  members  in  di£Ferent 
parts  of  the  State  who  could  not  attend 
this  session,  and  there  would  probably  be 
a  small  meeting.  He  asked  all  who  were 
present  to  take  with  them  prepared  slips 
on  which  to  report  names  ana  addresses 
so  that  the  officers  may  know  just  who  is 
interested  sufficiently  to  do  some  work  on 
this  line.  Meanwhile  a  constitution  has 
been  formulated,  and  he  hoped  all  the 
members  who  are  in  attendance  would 
attend  the  conference  to-morrow  and  help 
to  perfect  the  organization. 

The  Chair  requested  that  all  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  Departments 
and  Conferences  remain  in  their  seats 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  was  desired  to 
make  special  announcement  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones  said,  on  behalf 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  they 
were  trying  to  reconcile  two  pro^ammes 
— the  one  prepared  by  his  committee  and 
the  elaborate  system  of  entertainment  pro- 
jected by  the  local  organization.  Every- 
body who  had  a  good  time  on  the 
excursion  this  afternoon  will  go  sight- 
seeing to-morrow  afternoon,  and  the 
Departments  and  Conferences  will  have 
slim  attendance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  meetings  be  held  before  the 
morning  hour  of  general  session,  begin-  | 


ning  at  8:15.    He  moved  that  this  con- 
cession be  made. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed 
to,  and  the  Association  adjourned  till 
to-morrow. 
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USIC  for  this  session  was  furnished 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Mt.  Washington 
schools,  and  their  work  was  the  best  for 
their  age  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing.  The  little  people  did  part- 
singing  that  would  have  been  creditable 
to  many  a  choir.  They  sang  ''Praise 
Thou  the  Lord,"  "Welcome  to  Spring," 
'•Rataplan,'*  "The  Fairies,"  "Hail, 
Happy  Day,"  and  all  was  of  uniform  ex- 
cellence. 

The  devotional  service  was  led  by  Rev. 
E.  M.  Bowman,  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Braddock. 

Supt.  Hamilton  congratulated  the  chil- 
dren on  their  excellent  music,  and  had 
hoped  to  present  a  class  from  one  of  his 
districts  to  illustrate  the  reading  of  church 
music  at  sight,  but  a  misunderstanding 
had  prevented  the  arrangement. 

STANDING  COMMITTBBS. 

The  President  appointed  the  two  com- 
mittees which  follow: 

On  Legislatian—J.  Q.  Stewart,  Harris- 
burg;  I<.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  6.  M. 
Philips,  West  Chester;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona; 
J.  6.  Becht,  Lycoming.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  also  a  member 
ex  officio. 

On  Necrology— 1>,  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Lansdowne;  Miss 
Ella  Day,  New  Wilmington;  L.  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg;  G.  W.  Robb,  Altoona. 

THB  KINDBRGARTBN  IN  THB  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS— WHY  ? 

The  President  stated  that  in  the  neces- 
sary rearrangement  of  the  programme  as 
to  Conferences  and  Departments,  some  of 
the  proposed  meetings  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  The  Kindergarten  ladies  had 
gone  to  some  trouble  and  expense  in 
bringing  here  a  prominent  worker  in  their 
field,  and  it  was  fair  that  he  should  have  a 
hearing.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
agreed  to  give  him  the  floor  in  the  gen- 
eral session  at  this  time,  and  he  would 
now  introduce  the  gentleman.  Supt 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Why  should  we  have  the  Kindei^garten  in 
the  public  schools?   Because  nothing  is  too 
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s^ood  for  the  children  of  the  people,  and 
because  a  good  Kindergarten  stands  for  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  evolved  in  our  system 
of  education. 

The  Kindergarten  is  more  than  an  insti- 
tution—it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  great 
principle,  an  inspiration.  In  the  begin- 
nings of  our  country  the  idea  of  education 
was  that  it  was  a  simple  matter,  much  of 
which  miffht  be  safely  left  to  the  home,  and 
the  church,  and  the  social  and  economic 
environment;  so  the  school  was  limited 
practically  to  the  old  trilogy  of  the  three 
K's.  These  conditions  prevailed  until  Hor- 
ace Mann  roused  us  from  our  lethargy,  and 
showed  us  that  we  were  making  no  im- 
provement, but  that  the  children  were  still 
being  taught  in  the  old  way,  whidi  was 
the  worst  way.  The  awakening  did  not 
last,  and  we  soon  went  back  to  the  old 
methods — the  worst  ever  conceived.  Edu- 
cation was  regarded  as  simply  a  pouring*  in 
process;  the  child  was  an  empty  jug,  and 
the  more  could  be  poured  in,  the  better  for 
the  child.  [Lauehter.]  It  was  not  until 
the  beloved  and  lamented  Parker  wakened 
US  again,  that  we  beg^n  to  inquire  whether 
the  child  might  be  something  other  than  a 
mere  receptacle.  Then  one  Froebel  and  his 
books  were  discovered,  and  the  Kinder- 
garten institution  was  imported  bodily. 

Its  introduction  into  the  public  system 
has  been  of  slow  growth.  Of  the  larger 
cities,  it  was  adopted  only  by  St.  Louis,  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Harris  and  Miss  Blow. 
But  some  thoughtful  people  soon  saw  its 
value;  others  not  so  thoughtful  were  at- 
tracted to  it  by  love  of  the  child,  and  a  large 
class  of  young  kindergartners  sought  this 
as  a  pretty  and  pleasant  way  of  makine  a 
living;  so  that  now  there  are  few  cities  that 
have  not  the  Kindergarten  in  some  shape 
or  other,  or  at  least  something  called  by 
that  name.  We  are  yet  in  our  embryonic 
stage,  but  the  day  is  comine,  and  it  is  near, 
when  the  Kindergarten  will  be  considered 
just  as  essential  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  as  the  primary  or  high  school  or  any 
other  grade.  It  is  coming,  because  there  is 
that  in  its  genius  and  life  that  will  make 
over  our  school  system. 

The  Kindergarten  starts  with  the  propo- 
sition that  the  child  is  not  a  jug,  but  a 
germ.  Knowledge  then  is  not  education, 
even  power  is  not  education — for  education 
is  a  vital  process,  beginning  at  birth  and 
ending,  if  it  ever  ends,  beyond  our  mortal 
sight.  The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to 
introduce  the  child  to  his  spiritual  environ- 
ment. It  does  not  propose  to  feed  the  child 
on  any  patent  infant  food,  but  to  train  him 
so  that  every  tentacle  of  his  being  shall  be 
on  the  alert  to  find  something  to  cling  to, 
something  to  absorb,  something  to  make 
part  of  his  own  being — not  for  knowledge 
only,  but  for  character,  since  every  new 
attainment  has  its  effect  in  changing  char- 
acter. 

The  public  school  must  adopt  the  Kinder- 
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garten  to  save  the  state — to  nourish  the 
coming  citizen  into  higher  civic  life.  The 
simple  life  of  the  older  days  has  become 
complex.  The  old  system  seemed  to  assume 
that  in  some  way  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering  worked  out  civic  righteousness; 
the  conditions  we  find  to-day  are  the  severest 
criticism  of  that  notion  that  could  be  offered. 
The  only  way  to  make  things  better  is  to 
surround  the  child  from  the  first  with  a 
better  environment.  Much  of  the  best  edu- 
cation is  unconscious.  Put  the  child  in  a 
sweet,  wholesome  environment,  then  stand 
out  of  his  way  and  let  him  g^ow — that  is  a 
lesson  many  a  teacher  needs  to  learn. 

The  Kindergarten  trains  for  social  activity. 
We  are  to  live  in  and  for  the  community, 
not  to  grow  up  into  hermits  and  ascetics. 
Activity  is  the  basis  of  growth.  If  a  baby 
was  tied  down  so  that  it  could  not  move  or 
kick,  it  would  become  an  imbecile;  so  the 
*'sit  still"  method  of  some  schools  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  idiots.  Nature  protests, 
and  you  have  often  activity  of  a  kind  unde- 
sirable to  the  teacher.  The  Kindergartner 
desires  activity,  and  trains  it  to  orderly 
methods,  to  doing  things  for  an  object  or 
end. 

The  Kindergarten  trains  to  altruism — 
the  things  made  are  for  others,  not  for 
ourselves.  When  they  are  preparing  the 
Christmas  tree  gifts  ior  their  parents,  for 
other  children,  for  the  orphan  nomes,  etc., 
the  children  are  not  only  perfectly  happy, 
but  they  are  preparing  for  a  life  of  noble 
service— for  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the 
general  good.  Two  forces  are  strujgf^ling 
for  mastery ;  society  says  to  the  individucil 
* '  you  are  mine;' '  the  individual  replies  ' *  no, 
I  am  my  own.''  The  one  earned  to  its 
extreme  ends  in  tyranny,  oligarchy,  the 
oppression  of  majorities;  the  other  to  an- 
archy. The  only  safe  compromise  is  in 
conceding  the  right  of  the  individual  to  own 
himself,  out  inculcating  at  the  same  time 
the  duty  of  giving  himself.  Germany  may 
train  for  the  army;  Russia  for  the  divine 
right  of  the  Czar;  but  if  American  ideas  are 
to  be  perpetuated,  we  must  train  our  chil- 
dren to  realize  that  the  good  of  all  is  the 
concern  of  each,  and  that  we  can  only  get 
good  citizenship  by  making  the  best  possi- 
ble to  each.  The  best  for  each  is  the  best 
for  all. 

The  Kindergarten  sets  the  highest  value 
on  the  child— 

**  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forp^etting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Kindergarten. 
We  recognize  in  every  child  the  divine  germ, 
to  be  developed  into  a  perfect  manhood 
and  womanhood,  limited  by  no  theolos^ical 
dogma  of  predetermination .    Train  children 
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on  that  basis,  and  you  will  get  good  citizens. 
I  could  spend  the  whole  day  in  illustration 
from  actual  experience;  I  will  give  you  but 
one.  We  had  in  one  school  a  little  Italian 
girl,  coming  from  the  worst  sort  of  environ- 
ment. A  t^autiful  lily  was  brought  to  the 
school,  and  the  children  gathered  about  it 
in  delight,  all  but  this  one  little  girl,  who 
did  not  go  near  it,  but  slipped  out  of  the 
room;  directly  she  returned,  face  and  hands 
clean  as  she  could  scrub  them,  and  went  up 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  bell  of  the  lily. 
She  had  felt  the  contrast  between  herself 
and  the  purity  of  the  flower.  [Applause.] 
I  could  multiply  instances  indefinitely  had 
we  the  time. 

One  of  your  papers  said  something  about 
children  t>eing  *  *  screwed  fast  to  their  seats. ' ' 
I  think  thev  mostly  manage  to  wriggle 
loose;  [laughter]  but  in  the  kindergarten 
their  activity  is  recognized  and  welcomed, 
and  one  result  in  practice  is  a  great  saving 
of  time.  How  is  that?  you  ask.  Well, 
they  learn  to  use  time  in  doing  things;  and 
the  plainest  evidence  of  this  is  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  have  and  those  who  nave 
not  enjoyed  kinderg[arten  privileges.  We 
have  had  actual  trial  of  this,  with  two 
classes  equal  in  other  respects,  one  from 
the  street,  the  other  from  the  kindergarten : 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  latter  had 
finished  the  work  of  the  year,  while  the 
former  were  only  beginning  to  read.  And 
they  keep  the  lead  as  they  go  on  in  the 
grades. 

And  now  I  have  used  the  time  kindly 

f^iven  me,  and  will  not  trespass  further. 
Applause.] 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  Association  as 
well  as  his  own,  when  he  regretted  that 
no  more  time  could  be  given  to  this  most 
interesting  subject. 

BNGUSH  IN  THE  PRIMARY,  SECONDARY 
AND  HIGHER  GRADES. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Fifth 
avenue  high  school,  Pittsburg,  spoke  as 
follows  on  this  subject: 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  im- 
portant problem  in  our  course  of  study  I 
should  reply,  Manual  Training;  but  I 
should  place  next  the  question,  how  to 
teach  English,  from  primary  school  to 
university.  The  college  entrance  exam- 
inations prove  how  greatly  needed  is 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  even  many 
graduates  are  unable  to  write  good  Eng- 
lish or  appreciate  good  literature.  Too 
much  of  our  teaching  has  been  bound  by 
a  rope  of  two  strands— tradition  and  con- 
vention— to  the  *  *  old  way. ' '  No  one  ever 
learned  to  write  a  language  by  studying 
rhetoric;  if  they  learned  at  all,  it  was  in 
spite  of  such  teaching,  and  not  because 


of  it.  But  the  question  to  be  solved  is, 
What  can  be  done  to  better  our  condi- 
tion ?  and  we  will  first  consider  what  the 
school  authorities  might  do  to  help  the 
solution. 

1.  They  can  secure  good  teachers. 
That  means  not  only  those  who  have 
knowledge,  but  those  who  can  meet  the 
demand  for  training  that  will  enable  the 
pupils  to  write  fluently  and  joyfully  from 
their  own  experience,  and  read  the  great 
masters  in  the  same  spirit.  That  means 
teachers  who  are  strong  on  the  spiritual 
side,  rather  than  the  mere  literal  or  gram- 
matical. 

2.  Those  who  make  courses  of  study 
can  see  that  ample  time  is  afforded  for 
the  study  of  English.  Too  frequently  in 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  pressing  upon 
us,  the  claims  of  our  mother-tongue  are 
forgotten  or  made  subordinate.  At  least 
five  hours  per  week  should  be  given  to 
work  on  our  native  language. 

3.  There  should  be  more  manuscript 
work  required.  I^ess  should  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  oral  recitation,  and  more 
attention  given  to  written  expression. 

Next,  what  can  the  teachers  do  to  help 
solve  our  question  ? 

1.  They  can  show  the  children  that  the 
life  of  youth  is  overflowing  with  literary 
possibilities.  Have  them  write  down  for 
you  their  daily  experience,  remembering 
always  that  perfection  of  rhetoric  is  alto- 
gether of  inferior  consequence  to  vital 
interest. 

2.  They  can  teach  children  to  express 
with  delight  and  joy  what  is  observed 
and  felt.  Too  often  written  work  is  a  task, 
when  it  should  be  a  pleasure.  Show 
them  how  writers  work;  give  them  the 
tools  of  the  craft — the  rhetorics  do  not  do 
this,  and  they  will  never  learn  it  by 
studying  rules.  Good  printers  can  make 
English  of  bad  **  copy  '*  without  knowing 
a  single  rule.  We  want  the  child  to 
iwa^fe^  literature  for  us. 

3.  They  can  teach  the  child  to  read  the 
world's  great  literature  with  appreciation. 
It  is  for  you  to  so  train  the  pupils  that 
they  can  go  to  Tennyson  and  Shake- 
speare, Dante  and  Goethe,  and  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  it  than  from  Lazare  and 
its  family.  You  may  have  to  introduce 
these  things  by  way  of  a  stepping-stone; 
but  let  your  aim  always  be  to  get  some- 
thing worth  while. 

Thus  we  may  show  them  the  literary 
power  of  their  own  experience,  and  teach 
them  to  express  it  with  joy;  we  may  open 
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to  them  the  inspiring  literature  of  all 
time,  so  they  will  read  with  delighted 
appreciation;  and  all  this  helps  to  equip 
them  for  life,  to  bear  its  burdens  and 
meet  its  sorrows  and  troubles.  This 
applies  all  along  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  university;  the  teaching  in  the 
grades  is  not  so  very  different,  for  the 
principles  are  always  the  same,  and  the 
methods  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind. 

Most  teachers  prefer  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  that  of  composition;  they 
would  rather  have  the  children  read 
literature  than  make  it.  I  think  this  is 
unfortunate.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  teacber  feels  she  cannot  teach 
them  to  compose  as  good  things  as  those 
they  can  read ;  and  then,  too,  the  pupil 
is  apt  to  have  an  aversion  to  writing 
which  comes  to  him  by  heredity  from  the 
old  methods.  But  there  should  be  at 
least  as  much  of  one  as  the  other;  the 
two  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Many  of 
the  children  do  not  know  that  they  have 
any  experience;  we  must  bring  it  out  by 
suggestion.  Show  them  how  the  author 
portrays  character — it  seems  a  difficult 
matter,  but  is  really  simple.  We  know 
others*  character  by  what  they  do.  A 
girl  gives  up  a  picnic  to  help  her  mother; 
a  man  stops  to  throw  back  a  ball  or  com- 
fort a  crying  child — the  single  incident  re- 
veals character.  Teach  them  how  moods 
are  portrayed.  You  will  soon  find  them 
learning  to  interpret  literature.  Show 
them  the  contrasts  in  Sir  Launfal  and 
have  them  look  about  for  contrasts  in  life 
and  write  them  down  for  you.  I^et  your 
teaching  be  concrete,  using  figures  of 
speech  and  little  details  which  stand  for 
scores  of  others. 

The  teacher  of  English  is  unworthy  of 
his  calling  unless  he  does  something 
every  day  to  develop  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  pupils  under  bis  care.  Until  we 
recognize  this,  and  do  it,  our  problem 
will  not  be  solved. 

Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey:  This  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  various  subjects  to 
which  attention  is  given  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  does  well  to  lay  supreme  emphasis 
upon  it.  We  teach  a  little  arithmetic,  a 
little  geography,  a  little  history,  some 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  a  little  of  some 
of  the  sciences,  and  if  we  stop  here  we 
have  done  little  indeed — ignoring  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  that  we  might 
and  should  have  taught.    The  teacher 


who  fails  to  give,  and  the  superintendent 
who  fails  to  require,  a  large  share  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  careful  memorizing, 
the  study,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fine 
things  in  literature  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school,  is  woefully  at  fault  in  his  direc- 
tion of  the  school  work  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has 
been  at  school  for  six  or  eight  or  ten 
years  should  go  out  into  life  with  a  wealth 
of  good  things  in  literature,  securely 
lodged  in  the  memory,  that  shall  mould 
his  taste,  give  color  to  his  thought,  and 
influence  his  life  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year  to  better  ends — all  this,  it  may  be, 
passing  on  into  the  lives  of  his  descend- 
ants for  generations.  Such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  high  purpose  of  all  school- 
keeping — acquaintance  with  the  best 
thought  of  man  in  its  best  form,  to 
encourage  growing  youth  to  make  such 
thoughts  their  own,  and  come  to  love 
them  and  so  to  live  them.  But  the 
teacher  himself  must  know  these  things 
and  love  them — know  them  apart  from 
the  book  and  teach  them  in  a  glad  school- 
room atmosphere.  For  myself,  I  try  to 
have  every  boy  under  my  control  know  a 
large  number  of  the  best  things  in  the 
language — from  the  Bible,  from  the  poets, 
and  from  writers  of  prose  who  have  put 
things  true  and  noble,  brave  and  tender, 
beautiful  and  good,  into  their  best  ex- 
pression.  Every  boy  ought  to  know 
Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg,  Long- 
fellow's **  Psalm  of  Life"  and  his  poem 
to  **  Agassiz  on  His  Fiftieth  Birthday,'* 
Paul's  tribute  to  Charity,  three  or  four 
of  the  Psalms,  some  things  from  Shake- 
speare, two  or  three  of  our  national  songs, 
and  as  much  more  than  this  as  the  teacber 
is  willing  to  learn  and  know  and  teach. 
The  field  is  so  wide  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  choice  of  every  sort  of  good, 
and  the  responsibility  is  with  the  teacher 
and  the  superintendent.  Boys  and  girls 
who  know  these  things  go  out  from  us 
with  a  world  of  thought  in  the  best  forms 
of  expression,  that  enables  them  to  take 
up  the  work  of  college  or  of  life  from 
high  vantage  ground.  We  get  much  of 
what  is  called  nature  study  in  literature, 
and,  greatest  good  of  all,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  and  learn  to  love  some  of 
the  best  souls  of  all  the  ages.  Our  most 
valuable  and  most  enduring  work  will  be 
in  our  teaching  of  literature  if  we  teach 
it  wisely,  and  with  a  high  end  in  view. 
None  of  us  measure  up  to  our  respon- 
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sibilities  in  this  direction.  Our  golden 
opportunities  for  self  improvement  and 
for  the  improvement  of  our  pupils  we 
fling  away  recklessly.  Oh,  that  we  were 
wise  to  see  and  strong  to  do!  We  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  giving  Tues- 
day morning  in  each  week  to  this  work, 
and  to  this  alone,  permitting  nothing  to 
interfere.  It  is  the  best  half-day  in  the 
week,  and  we  have  long  regarded  it  the 
very  best  school  work  we  are  doing. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  that  all  of  our  boys 
must  know  all  the  while.  We  call  it 
''  Enduring  Influence,"  and  it  has  influ- 
enced not  a  few  lads  to  better  things: 

*'  We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of 
human  actions.  Their  influence  never 
dies.  In  ever- widening  circles  it  reaches 
beyond  the  grave.  Death  removes  us 
from  this  to  an  eternal  world.  Time  de- 
termines what  shall  be  our  condition  in 
that  world.  Every  morning  when  we  go 
forth  we  lay  the  moulding  hand  upon  our 
destiny,  and  every  evening  when  we  have 
done  we  leave  a  deathless  impression 
upon  our  characters.  We  touch  not  a 
wire  but  vibrates  in  eternity — we  breathe 
not  a  thought  but  reports  at  the  Throne 
of  God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of 
these  things;  and  let  every  one  remem- 
ber that  in  this  world,  where  character  is 
in  its  formation  state,  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act." 

CENTRAUZATION  OF  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 

The  gentleman  who  was  to  read  the 
paper  on  this  question  not  being  present, 
Supt.  W.  W.  Ulerich,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open 
the  discussion,  presented  the  subject  in 
the  following  address : 

The  centralization  of  township  schools  is 
a  problem  worthy  the  earnest  consideration 
of  this  Association  or  any  other  bodv  of  ed- 
ucators anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Its  correct  solution  means 
much  for  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  a 
question  in  which  only  a  certain  class  of 
school  men  should  be  interested.  The 
country  school  teacher  and  the  supervisor 
of  rural  schools  should  have  no  more  con- 
cern in  the  discussion  of  this  topic  than  the 
teacher  of  the  graded  school  or  the  super- 
visor of  such  school.  Every  man  and  woman 
whose  love  for  the  |>ublic  schools  reaches 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  district 
should  become  familiar  with  this  question. 
Nor  should  its  consideration  be  confined  to 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  public  school 
work.  The  teacher  of  the  academy,  the 
college  president,  and  the  professor  asso- 


ciated with  him,  each  has  a  common  inter- 
est in  centralization,  for  each  will  share  in 
its  beneficent  results. 

We  are  aware  that  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  system  must  of  necessity  fall  to 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
rural  schools,  but  the  creating  of  proper 

Sublic  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  the 
uty  of  all  friends  of  education.  The  legis- 
lature has  passed  the  law  authorizing  the 
centralization  of  township  schools,  but  until 
public  sentiment  favors  such  centralization, 
nothing  tangible  will  be  done.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  busmess  of  associations  like  this  to 
give  the  correct  trend  to  public  thought 
relative  to  this  question,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  problems  ot  like  character. 

It  is  not  only  the  business  of  educational 
associations  to  do  this,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  individual  also.  The  man  who  believes 
a  certain  thing  is  for  the  good  of  the  public 
and  keeps  that  thoueht  to  himself  is  an  in- 
different citizen  and  of  little  value  to  any 
communitv.  The  man  who  thinks  cor- 
rectly and  insists  that  his  fellows  shall 
know  his  thoughts  is  a  good  citizen,  but 
the  man  who  thinks  correctly  and  puts  his 
thought  into  action  is  a  benefactor.  This 
is  true  along  every  line  of  the  world's  activ- 
ity. It  is  especiall3r  true  in  educational 
affairs.  A  thought  is  of  little  value  if  it 
remains  forever  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker. 
It  must  become  the  property  of  others  before 
it  is  of  value  to  the  general  public.  In  the 
school  business,  the  best  method,  plan  or 
device  is  of  little  "value  if  known  only  by 
one.  It  is  when  the  great  body  of  teachers 
know  and  use  it  that  it  becomes  priceless. 
This  is  true  of  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. If  centralization  is  a  eood  thing  for 
our  rural  schools,  then  it  is  the  business  of 
the  educator  to  make  this  fact  plain  to  those 
who  will  defray  the  expense  of  centralized 
schools,  together  with  those  having  children 
to  be  instructed  in  them.  As  educators  we 
must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  school 
question.  We  must  know  the  advantages 
of  graded  schools.  We  must  have  correct 
ideas  concerning  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  countr^r  teacher  and  pupil 
work.  We  must  be  familiar  with  what  this 
law  proposes  to  do.  Having  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we 
can  b^  word  and  act  to  have  the  provisions 
of  this  law  carried  out.  Now,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  enum- 
erate and  discuss  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
They  are  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Neither  do 
we  claim  to  have  anything  entirely  new  to 
offer  relative  to  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem. Since  the  law  under  consideration  has 
been  enacted,  numerous  articles  upon  the 
subject  have  been  published  by  all  the  lead- 
vti%  school  periodicals  of  the  State.  These 
articles  have  been  comprehensive  and  to  the 
point.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  have 
been  intelligently  set  forth  so  tnat  every- 
body who  reads  has  had  opportunity^  to 
become  familiar  with  the  whole  question. 
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Therefore,  the  most  we  hope  this  discussion 
to  accomplish  is  to  keep  the  subject  of  cen- 
tralization fresh  in  the  minds  of  tnose  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  law 
into  effect. 

In  order  to  do  this  effectually  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  what  we  believe  the  cen- 
tralization of  township  schools  will  accom- 
plish for  our  rural  communities.  Our  belief 
nas  been  formed  from  personal  experience, 
from  correspondence  with  communities  in 
which  the  system  is  in  actual  operation,  and 
from  educators  having  experience  in  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  law. 

We  believe  that  centralization  permits  of 
better  grading  and  classification.  Most  of 
us  know  something  of  the  disadvantages  of 
an  nn^^raded  school.  The  large  number  of 
recitations,  the  inequality  in  the  scholar- 
ship of  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the 
disposition  of  parents  and  pupils  to  prefer 
ana  select  certain  studies  to  tne  exclusion 
of  all  others,  are  hindrances  which  the  most 
skillful  teacher  cannot  overcome.  So  viv- 
idly have  tliese  impediments  been  forced 
upon  our  attention  that  it  is  our  opinion 
that  a  competent  teacher  in  a  graded  school 
will  accomplish  more  in  the  correct  training 
of  a  child  in  six  months,  than  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish  in  eight  months 
tinder  the  conditions  found  in  the  average 
ungraded  school. 

Centralization  encourages  closer  super- 
vision of  all  work  done,  thereby  insuring 
definiteness  of  aim  knd  a  larger  return  for 
money  expended.  Adequate  supervision  is 
a  benefit  to  any  school.  To  many  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  anv  real  progress  is  to 
be  made.  Man^  townships  in  the  state  are 
compelled  to  hire  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
experienced teachers  everv  year.  There  are 
not  enough  trained  teachers  to  go  round. 
At  least  ten  p>er  cent,  of  all  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  state  each  year  have  had 
no  previous  experience.  Most  of  these 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  rural  schools. 
They  are  young,  immature  in  judgment, 
and  without  some  one  to  supervise  their 
work,  unable  to  accomplish  much  in  the 
real  development  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  no  matter  how  enthusiastically  the^  go 
about  it.  Centralization  by  making  possible 
closer  supervision  will  utilize  this  untrained 
talent  to  much  greater  advantage  than  bv 
any  other  scheme  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. 

With  better  grading  and  sufficient  inspec- 
tion will  come  the  township  high  school,  a 
department  of  our  public  school  work  sadly 
neglected  in  this  great  Commonwealth.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  township 
high  school.  All  who  are  informed  relative 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  ajg^ree  that 
such  a  school  is  a  necessity  if  the  country 
pupil  is  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
dty  pupil  in  securing  a  secondarv  educa- 
tion. That  he  has  a  right  to  such  chance 
all  admit,  but  many  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 
Whether  such  schools  can  be  successfully 


maintained  is  no  longer  a  question.  They 
have  passed  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  even  in  our  own  state.  In  many 
states  they  have  been  a  great  success  for 
years.  The  few  which  have  been  established 
in  our  own  state  have  succeeded  beyond 
expectations.  In  Westmoreland  county  we 
have  one  such  school.  It  has  proved  most 
satisfactory  in  every  particular.  Three 
classes  have  been  graduated  from  it.  The 
intellectual  attainments  of  these  graduates 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  01 
any  other  high  school  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

The  township  which  maintains  this  high 
school  has  centralization  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  many  graded  schools,  there  beine 
numerous  two-,  three-  and  four-roomed 
buildings  in  it.  These  schools  are  all  under 
the  supervision  of  a  township  principal; 
thus  in  all  essential  features  we  have  the 
benefits  of  centralization  for  this  township 
with  these  excellent  results.  While  the 
township  has  a  much  smaller  school  popu- 
lation tnan  several  other  townships  in  the 
county,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
pupils  who  complete  the  work  of  the  gram- 
mar school  than  in  any  of  our  other  town- 
ships, and  manv  continue  the  work  on 
through  the  high  school.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  where  the  schools  are  graded  properly, 
where  supervision  is  adequate,  and  where 
the  high  school  has  been  established,  chil- 
dren stay  in  school  much  longer  and  are  not 
content  with  a  meager  preparation  for  life, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  of  our  country  com- 
munities where  these  better  advantages  do 
not  prevail. 

Another  important  phase  of  this  question 
is  that  it  would  bring  to  the  people  a  broader 
and  better  social  life.  People  who  live  in 
distinctly  rural  districts  are  prone  to  be 
narrow  alon^  certain  lines.  Sectarian  and 
political  differences  are  more  intense  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city  or  town.  We  mean 
by  this  that  persons  living  in  sparseW- 
settled  places  have  much  less  charity  for 
difference  of  opinions  concerning  reli^on 
and  politics  than  is  the  case  in  communities 
where  men  and  women  meet  and  converse 
with  each  other  more  frequently.  By  the 
transportation  of  the  children  of  a  township 
to  a  central  school  all  the  children  would 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  When 
children  become  acquainted,  the  parents  of 
these  children  become  acquainted,  and  the 
same  waeons  which  transport  the  children 
to  school  in  the  daytime  may  be  used  to 
carry  their  parents  to  concerts,  lectures,  etc., 
at  night,  thus  insuring  a  certain  companion- 
ship most  helpful  in  many  ways. 

Ceptralization  will  foster  township  librar- 
ies, by  providing  ready  means  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  other  appropriate 
literature.  This  will  bring  into  practical 
operation  a  law  passed  some  years  a^o  en- 
couraging the  establishing  of  libraries  in 
country  districts.  The  law  is  a  good  one, 
but  under  present  conditions  few  districts 
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have  taken  advantage  of  it,  because  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  ofconvenient  distribution 
of  books.  Were  the  children  of  the  township 
to  attend  one  central  school  this  problem 
would  be  solved.  Township  libraries  could 
then  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
city  library.  The  lack  of  good  literature  in 
our  country  schools  has  always  been  an 
element  of  very  great  weakness,  and  we 
believe  that  if  centralization  becomes  a 
reality  this  evil  will  be  corrected. 

Another  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  under  consideration  would  be  to  insure 
better  buiidin&rs,  more  improved  apparatus, 
blackboards,  desks,  heating  and  toilet  ar- 
rangements, etc.  Having  but  one  building 
to  erect  instead  of  many,  Uie  directors  would 
naturally  build  and  equip  it  in  a  superior 
manner. 

Better  buildings  would  encourage  larger 
and  more  appropriately-kept  school  grounds 
— ^a  condition  much  to  be  aesired.  Many  of 
the  school  grounds  in  our  ^eat  Common- 
wealth are  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  No 
fences,  no  trees,  no  shrubs,  no  flowers,  no 
grass;  nothing  but  weeds,  dust,  coal-ashes 
and  blistering  sunshine.  We  are  as  far 
behind  some  of  the  other  states  in  this  re- 
spect as  is  the  civilization  of  China  behind 
tnat  of  America.  Whether  centralization 
becomes  popular  or  not,  the  beautifying  of 
our  school  grounds  is  a  problem  demanding 
immediate  attention,  and  the  teacher  who 
is  not  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  school 
question  deserves  to  be  set  aside  for  one 
who  is.  We  believe  that  the  grouping  of 
our  rural  schools  would  largely  settle  the 
question  of  improved  school  grounds,  there- 
fore this  is  another  argument  in  favor  of 
such  union.  Good  buildings  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  would  bring  better  health 
and  morals  to  the  children.  They  would 
be  better  taught,  they  would  attend 
more  regularly  and  for  a  longer  time,  they 
would  t^  happier  and  improved  in  many 
ways. 

As  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools 
as  centralization  would  bring  about,  we 
form  our  opinion  entirely  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  tried  them.  The 
cost,  including  transportation,  differs  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions,  and  reports 
show  tnat  in  some  cases  the  expense  is  more 
than  under  the  old  plan  and  sometimes  less. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
results  accomplished,  the  cost  is  much, 
much  less. 

To  summarize  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
centralization  of  township  schools,  we  have 
the  following:  Centralization  would  make 
possible  better  grading.  It  would  stimulate 
closer  supervision.  It  would  secure  longer 
and  more  regular  attendance.  The  township 
high  school  would  be  fostered  by  it,  as  would 
the  district  public  library.  Better  buildings, 
better  equipment  and  beautified  grounds 
would  result  from  it.  The  social  life  of  the 
community  would  be  broadened  and  the 
people  made  happier. 


SUMMER  SCHOOI^S. 

State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  then 
made  the  following  address : 

I  have  never  been  an  enthusiast  in  this 
matter  of  Summer  Schools,  but  I  came 
face  to  face  with  the  question  unex- 
pectedly about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was 
requested  to  speak  at  a  banquet  in  reply 
to  the  toast  ''The  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Public  Schools."  I  could  only  say 
that  it  was  my  ambition  to  make  the 
public  schools  so  good  that  no  one  could 
desire  any  other ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Catholic  Church  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
maintain  parochial  schools,  I  hoped  they 
would  make  them  so  good  that  the}* 
would  be  a  perpetual  stimulant  to  us. 
The  struggle  for  existence  impels  them 
to  do  their  best.  The  various  Orders 
which  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
strive  to  excel  each  other  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  Sisters  are  excluded  by 
their  garb  from  many  of  the  social  func- 
tions which  tax  our  city  teachers ;  they 
have  no  aim  in  life  beyond  that  of  teach- 
ing ;  neither  money  nor  matrimony  is 
part  of  their  ambition.  But  the  point 
which  raised  the  present  question  was 
made  when  their  Superintendent  of 
Parochial  Schools  said  that  every  sum- 
mer their  teachers  go  to  a  retreat  where 
for  several  weeks  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  best  lecturers  and  the 
finest  training  that  the  talent  of  the 
Catholic  church  can  furnish. 

Here  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  Can  we  afford  to  give  our 
teachers  less  than  is  thus  offered  by  an 
outside  organization  ? 

We  have  tried  Summer  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  might  be  desired.  **They 
glisten  and  glow  and  go^  and  leave  noth- 
ing but  hot  sand  and  ashes  behind" — 
the  words  are  poetic  exaggeration,  though 
they  were  spoken  by  a  friend  of  the 
movement.  As  financial  ventures  they 
have  been  failures,  in  point  of  time  sel- 
dom surviving  the  second  or  third  year. 
The  one  at  Grove  City  is  reported  as 
successful ;  the  Chautauqua  experiment 
at  Mount  Gretna  has  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years,  and  its  friends  still  cling  to 
it,  though  not  very  sanguine  of  the  ulti- 
mate outcome. 

I  have  not  confined  my  observations  to 
Pennsylvania,  but  have  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  those  States  where  the  plan  has 
been  eminently  successful.  In  the  West 
they  have  done  well  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
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Indiana  and  Ohio,  down  east  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  in  New  York  at  Thousand 
Islands  and  Chautauqua.  Universities 
like  Cornell,  Harvard,  Chicago,  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  considerable 
numbers  to  their  Summer  Schools. 
Sometimes  distinguished  names  are  an- 
nounced, when  the  work  is  actually  done 
by  assistants,  and  those  who  go  return 
disappointed. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  inquire  into  the  status  of  the 
whole  Summer  School  question,  when 
several  subordinate  questions  presented 
themselves,  of  which  I  shall  briefly  con- 
sider these  four : 

1.  What  classes  of  teachers  can  be 
reached  during  the  summer  vacation  ? 

2.  What  location  should  a  summer 
school  select  ? 

3.  What  service  should  it  seek  to 
render  ? 

4.  How  can  it  be  supported  ? 

These  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  fur- 
nish abundant  material  for  discussion  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  can  not  be  reached  by 
any  system  of  Summer  Schools.  Those 
who  live  in  rural  districts  either  assist  on 
the  farm  or  engage  in  occupations  like 
agency  work,  that  enable  them  to  sup- 
plement their  salaries.  The  Summer 
School  at  Cornell  University  showed  that 
instruction  in  Nature  Study  and  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  will  not  attract 
students  from  country  districts.  Again, 
the  great  body  of  teachers  do  not  get 
enough  salary  to  enable  them  to  spend 
much  money  in  further  preparation  for 
their  work.  If  they  save  any  money, 
they  prefer  to  spend  it  in  further  study 
at  State  Normal  Schools.  Hence  the 
Summer  School  must  be  limited  in  its 
patronage  to  those  who  wish  to  combine 
study  with  recreation  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  For  some  teachers  this  is 
a  necessity.  Dull  routine  is  monotonous. 
The  soul  craves  change.  Mere  vegetat- 
ing is  not  beneficial  to  a  growing  soul. 
The  change  must  be  inviting;  the  occu- 
pation must  be  interesting;  and  rest  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  pleasurable  in- 
tellectual activity.  Those  who  seek  to 
escape  the  heat  of  the  city,  will  either 
look  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  mountain 
for  relief.  A  mountain  resort  with  lake 
facilities  is  the  place  to  which  the  fugi- 
tives from  city  broiling  turn  with  hope. 


A  spot  like  Mt.  Gretna  or  the  Blue 
Mountain  House  or  the  Pocono  Pines, 
where  people  sleep  under  blankets  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  swelter  in  heat, 
is,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  location 
for  Summer  Schools  of  the  Chautauqua 
type. 

What  sort  of  work  should  be  at- 
tempted? Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  Summer  School  can  not  do  the  work 
of  a  State  Normal  School  or  of  a  large 
University.  Nor.  is  its  mission  that  of 
the  County  Institute.  Still  less  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  place  where  candidates  for 
teaching  get  their  academic  or  scholastic 
training.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  this  be 
attempted.  Anything  that  should  inter- 
fere with  the  agencies  already  in  exist- 
ence, would  only  be  **  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.*'  But  where  is  a  teacher 
whose  term  of  service  prevents  him  from 
attending  a  Normal  School,  to  go  for 
instruction  along  some  special  line  like 
Nature  Study  ?  We  have  people  too  who 
are  anxious  for  extra  instruction  in  Latin 
or  French  or  German,  or  in  some  special 
branch  like  Physical  Culture  or  Drawing. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  supplied  at 
a  Summer  School,  and  that  too  without 
interfering  with  the  patronage  of  any 
school  now  in  existence.  In  States  which 
have  but  one  State  Normal  School,  this 
instruction  is  o£fered  at  the  Normal 
School.  But  where  several  such  schools 
are  supported,  jealousy  between  them 
has  defeated  the  plan,  because  there  has 
not  been  material  and  money  enough  for 
a  dozen  or  more  Summer  Schools.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  two  Summer 
Schools  in  Minnesota  established  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  schools  by  legis- 
lative appropriation,  were  prevented  from 
receiving  State  aid  and  continuing  this 
work  because  the  other  Normal  Schools 
insisted  on  equal  favors,  although  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  round,  either  in 
money  or  students. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  difficult  point 
— the  support  of  a  Summer  School.  A 
high  grade  of  talent  is  required.  The 
tuition  fees  do  not  suffice  to  give  ade- 
quate compensation.  The  teachers  may 
woik  at  a  financial  sacrifice  for  several 
years,  but  ultimately  they  grow  tired  of 
much  work  and  little  pay  during  their 
summer  vacation.  Private  individuals 
may  shoulder  the  burden  for  several 
years,  but  ultimately  this  source  of  help 
fails.  Can  Stale  aid  be  secured  ?  New 
York  appropriates  the  annual  sum  of  ten 
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thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  money  well 
spent.  We  have  tried  the  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  State  appropriation  by  mil- 
lions, but  aside  from  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, the  experiment  has  not  met  ex- 
pectations in  securing  an  advance  along 
the  whole  line.  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  condusion  that  the  only  permanent 
way  to  improve  the  schools  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  force.  So 
long  as  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
teachers  hold  provisional  certificates, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  Now 
the  surest  way  would  be  to  increase  the 
salaries  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
academic  and  professional  qualifications. 
In  this  matter  we  can  not  move  faster 
than  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion 
can  not  be  created  except  by  the  slow 
method  of  gradual  infiltration  of  ideas 
throughout  the  masses  as  distinguished 
from  the  classes.  When  salaries  can  not 
be  raised,  special  advantages  can  be  put 
within  reach  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those 
who  teach  or  supervise.  A  few  catch  the 
quickening  influence.  Their  work  acts 
as  a  spur  to  others,  and  thus  with  a  small 
expenditure  of  money  valuable  results 
may  be  achieved. 

I  have  now  laid  the  problem  before 
you  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  | 
ability.  The  wisdom  of  the  many  is 
always  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  one. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  seen  the  problem 
in  all  its  bearings.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  everything  that  can  be  said  for  and 
against  the  Summer  School.  If  two  or 
three  Summer  Schools  are  needed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  keep  our  public  school 
system  to  the  front,  surely  the  small  help 
that  is  needed  will  not  be  denied  by  the 
legislature  of  a  Commonwealth  which 
last  year  had  a  revenue  of  seventeen 
million  dollars,  to  place  within  reach  of 
the  public  school  teachers  all  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  can  be  given, 
not  only  by  Normal  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities,  but  also  by  the  Summer 
School  which  combines  study  with 
recreation,  be  it  at  a  Chautauqua  or  at  a 
seaside  resort. 

Having  tried  to  lay  this  question  be- 
fore you  from  my  point  of  view,  may  I 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
thought  and  experience  ?  Those  of  you 
who  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Summer 
School,  will,  I  hope,  give  us  the  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  you.  Those  who 
lack  faith  in  its  future,  will  help  the  rest 
of  us  by  indicating  the  ground  of  your 


conviction.  Those  who  have  no  matured 
views,  can  indicate  by  their  applause  the 
side  towards  which  their  sympathies 
incline.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Summer  School  movement  should  stand 
on  its  merits,  that  Summer  Schools  kept 
up  by  pressure  exerted  through  the 
County  or  City  Superintendent  upon  the 
teachers,  can  live  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
must  soon  disappear,  leaving  nothing 
but  heated  sand  and  ashes  and  deeper 
darkness  by  contrast  as  the  result  of  their 
temporary  glow  and  glitter  and  summer 
perspiration. 

Want  of  time  prevented  discussion  of 
the  Summer  School  question.  The  next 
paper  on  the  programme  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Harriet  Kemp,  of  Alle- 
gheny, but  at  her  request,  because  of  a 
hurried  programme,  she  was  excused 
from  reading  it,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  its  place  in  the  proceedings  : 

ODDS  AND  ENDS  OP  SCHOOL  WORK. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  it  is  possible 
to  touch  upon  onljr  a  few  things,  and  wise,  per- 
haps to  spend  no  time  in  a  preamble.  Do  not 
forget,  however,  that  my  subject  is  a  humble 
one— just  odds  and  ends^  and  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  mere  ravel ings. 

Odd  No.  I.  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  in  arithmetic  with  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  solve  a  problem.  The  commonest  prac- 
tice is  to  use  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  on 
that,  in  a  rou^h  way,  the  pupil  obtains  results 
too  long  or  mtricate  to  be  worked  mentally. 
What  goes  on  this  so-called  trash  paper,  is  not 
regarded  by  the  pupil  as  in  any  way  the  con- 
cern of  the  teacher,  and  if  the  work  is  collected 
for  inspection  by  the  teacher,  is  not  given  in 
with  the  paper  on  which  are  written  the  state- 
ments or  the  analyses.  The  trash  paper  is  then 
crunched  in  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  perhaps 
whole  sheets  with  only  one  or  two  short  opera- 
tious  on  each. 

The  teacher,  on  ezamininj^  the  work,  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  wherein  a  result  is  wrons 
without  going  over  the  operations  herself. 
This  is  a  serious  loss  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  opportunity  furnished  to  the  pupil  of  doing 
careless  work.  This  drafting  paper  we  regard 
as  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  poor-looking 
manuscript  which  we  see.  A  pupil  is  not  likely 
to  be  neat  in  one  paper  and  untidy  in  another. 
All  the  work  should  be  equally  well  done,  that 
which  is  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk  and  that 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  basket  standing 
beside  it. 

Another  plan  is  to  place  statement  and 
operation  on  the  same  paper,  the  operation 
being  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  state- 
ment. This  is,  we  think,  a  better  way.  It 
lessens  the  tendency  to  make  poor-looking 
work,  like  that  too  often  found  on  the  trash 
paper.  It  discloses  all  that  has  been  done — it 
IS  all  there,  so  that  a  teacher  can  readily 
determine  where  a  mistake  lies,  and  last,  but  of 
some  importance,  it  does  away  with  so  much 
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waste  paper.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  we  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  pupils  draw  lines  of 
irregular  shape  around  the  different  operations 
to  enclose  them,  thereby  making  grotesque 
forms,  which  offend  the  eye,  and  which  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  manuscript. 

Now  we  venture  to  suggest  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  either  of  these 
methods.  It  is  this:  Let  the  pupil,  when  about 
to  work  arithmetic,  first  fold  a  two-inch  mat^n 
down  the  right  side  of  his  paper.  To  the  left 
of  the  crease  let  him  write  his  analyses,  but  the 
operations  of  multiplication,  division,  etc., 
which  he  cannot  work  mentally  without  too 
great  risk  as  to  correctness,  let  him  work  in 
very  small  neat  fijen^res  in  the  so-called  working 
column  to  the  right.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
make  his  figures  small  and  his  work  snug  there, 
because  his  space  is  limited;  if  he  does  not,  his 
work  will  run  far  away  from  the  part  of  the 
analysis  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  course  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  wider  work- 
ing column,  say  three  inches,  if  the  width  of 
the  paper  permit. 

Now,  some  pupils  are  inclined  to  overtask 
the  workin^^  space,  placing  in  it  every  detail. 
We  should  discourage  this  and  insist  upon  all 
reasonable  mental  work.  Others,  again,  will 
surreptitiously  bring  into  use  the  piece  of  trash 
paper.  It  is  so  easily  scribbled  upon,  then 
crunched  in  the  hand,  and  at  a  convenient 
opportunity  consigned  to  the  good-natured 
trash-basket. 

The  teacher  is  the  judge  as  to  whether  a 
pupil  can,  with  a  fair  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort,  multiply  mentally,  say  ii5>^  by  ATH* 
If  she  has  reason  to  think  he  could  not,  then 
that  operation  should  be  seen  in  his  working 
column,  for,  if  not  there,  the  probability  is  that 
her  waste-basket  would  furnish  her  the  desired 
information. 

Now  this  plan  will  not  succeed,  nor  indeed 
will  any  other,  if  the  following  conditions 
prevail : 

1.  Low  ideals  of  manuscript  in  general. 

2.  Slip-shod  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Looking  primarily,  in  the  case  of  arith- 
metic, for  the  answer,  by  whatever  means  ob- 
tained, forgetting  that  a  book  of  answers  may 
be  purchased  for  a  few  cents. 

,  4.  Entire  satisfaction  with  the  past;  a  belief 
in  the  principle  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  me  is  good  enough  for  them,  the  pupils. 

5*  A  failure  to  appreciate  the  truth  that  all 
school  work  is  a  training  in  character,  if  done 
with  pains-taking  honesty,  strengthening  the 
bojs  and  girls  in  the  virtues  which  will  be  of 
pnceleas  worth  to  them  ever  after,  but  if  done 
carelesslv  and,  as  a  result,  untruthfully^,  it  must 
lead  to  habits  which  will  tell  disastriously  on 
their  lives  as  men  and  women. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  mechanical  feature  of  work. 
We  do~-and  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  in  which  many  of  us  are  derelict,  or,  at 
least,  remiss. 

There  are  but  ten  figures*  five  si^s,  ditto 
nurks,  the  dollar  sign,  and  firm,  straight  lines 
to  teach  as  to  thar  form  and  arrangement. 
Why  do  we  allow  them  to  be  so  poorly  done  in 
nian^  cases  ?  The  lack  of  appreciation  of  de- 
tdls  is  all  too  evident    "To  get  there  "  is  the 


aim,  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  makes  an  edu- 
cation, so  called,  of  value.  In  our  experience^ 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pupil  from  a  country 
school  do  neat,  attractive-looking  work.  He 
may  do  more  independent  thinking  than  the 
city  boy;  we  think  he  does,  but  his  work  is 
usually  put  down  in  poor  shape. 

Manuscripts  can  be  works  of  art.  The  price 
is  eternal  vigilance,  and  the  reward  to  the  pupil 
greater  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  the  work, 
and  increased  satisfaction  with  the  work  when 
done;  but  best  of  all  the  habit  of  correctness, 
and  with  it  that  of  truthfulness  of  act  which 
has  been  gained,  to  remain,  we  believe,  through- 
out life;  to  the  teacher,  manuscript  which  at- 
tracts rather  than  repels;  manuscript  more 
easily  examined,  but  better  still,  the  conscious- 
ness  of  havine  done  something  of  permanent 
value  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

We  now  come  to  Odd  No,  2,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  manuscript  paper.  We 
think  it  a  mistake  to  consign  children's  work, 
corrected  or  otherwise,  to  the  waste-basket  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  Let  us  wait  until 
they  have  gone.  There  is  something  just  a 
little  ungracious  in  taking  work  almost  before 
it  is  dry  and  disposing  of  it  in  this  way.  The 
effect  on  the  pupil  is  to  lower  his  estimate  of 
what  his  manuscript  should  be,  and  to  cause 
him  to  feel  that  his  teacher  undervalues  his 
work.  That  production  may  mean  much  effort 
on  his  part;  may  represent  his  best.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  work  is  poorly  done,  the 
teacher  again  misses  it;  for  inferior  work  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  depths  of  the  trash* 
basket.  And  why  are  these  uiings  done  ?  We 
answer:  it  is  a  lack  of  feeling,  of  sympathy,  of 
affection,  I  might  almost  say  for  something 
small  in  itself,  but  of  great  value  as  being  the 
child's  product,  his  contribution  to  Uie  sum 
total  of  the  day's  work. 

It  is,  perhaps,  time  to  introduce  an  **end*^ 
at  this  point,  not  the  long  end,  however.  In 
our  observation  of  teachers  trained  and  un- 
trained, we  have  met  few  who  did  not  stand  too 
near  their  pupils  when  teaching.  If  the  latter 
are  seated  in  desks,  then  the  teacher  seems  to 
Uiink  that  her  place  is  as  close  to  the  front  row 
as  possible,  and  so  compelling  those  in  that  row 
to  strain  their  necks  in  order  to  see  her. 

There  was  a  rule  once  upon  a  time  which  re- 
quired the  teacher  to  stand  or  sit  about  the 
apex  of  a  triangle  whose  base  was  the  front  row 
of  pupils.  This  may  sound  strange  in  these 
modem  days,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any 
good  reason  for  discarding  that  rule.  We  have 
seen  much  discomfort,  disorder  and  loss  of  in- 
terest on  the  pupil's  part  where  the  rule  was< 
not  known,  or  if  known  its  practice  ignored. 

Another  small  **  end.**  We  would  recom- 
mend that  pupils  be  arranged  in  semi-circular 
form,  rather  than  in  a  long,  straight  line,  when 
standing  to  read  or  recite.  In  this  arc  arrange- 
ment each  is  within  partial  view,  at  least,  of 
every  other,  whereas  when  they  are  strung  out 
in  a  straight  line,  it  is  extremely  hard  for  a 
pupil  at  one  end  of  the  class  to  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  other  end,  or  even  at  a  less 
distance  away;  for  one  might  almost  sav  that 
no  child  can  see  another,  and  where  we  do  not 
see  the  speaker,  there  is  a  loss  of  interest,  or 
greater  effort  is  needed  to  maintain  it. 
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Odd  No,  J,  We  need  have  no  fears  of  becom- 
ing too  polite.  And,  teachers,  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  this  little  thing,  namely, 
always  to  address  our  pupils  by  name,  and 
equally  important  to  expect  the  same  courtesy 
in  return.  This  one  pomt,  faithfully  observed, 
will  con^bute  much  to  tone  down  the  crude 
manner  of  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
make  it  more  easy  to  practice  other  details  of 
courtesy.  It  is  gratifjring  to  know  that  the 
more  we  have  to  do  with  children,  the  greater 
becomes  our  respect  for  them,  and  the  more 
courteous  and  sympathetic  do  we  grow.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  young  teacher  whom  we  would 
especially  urge  to  watch  this  carefully. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  last  lon^  **€nd.** 
There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  what  a  priest  once 
said  in  answer  to  the  question  how  it  was  that 
his  parishioners  were  so  prompt  to  comply  with 
his  wishes,  which  often  seemed  exacting  and 
unreasonable,  "Oh,"  said  he,  *•  I  first  love 
them;  thev  know  that,  and  now  I  can  do  any- 
thing with  them."  That  man  knew  human 
nature.  We  too  must  learn  to  know  it  more 
and  more,  and  in  this  connection  let  us  all  try 
to  rise  superior  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
grudge  of  any  kind  towards  a  child.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  begin  each  day  as  if  it  were  the  first,  as 
far  as  allowing  anything  in  a  pupil's  past  con- 
duct to  prejudice  us.  Let  us  hope  better  things 
— believe  better  things.  Never  let  us  entertain 
a  thought  of  freezing  out  our  trying  cases,  or  of 
making  it,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "too 
hot  for  them."  It  is  said  that  "  in  heaven  their 
angels,"  that  is,  the  angels  of  the  little  ones, 
"  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in 
heaven." 

The  following  paper  was  next  read,  by 
Miss  Nannie  Mackrell,  of  Pittsburg,  on 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   NATURE. 

Should  we  hold  a  prism  of  glass  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  varied  would  be  the  tints  and  shades 
there  reflected.  So  turn  our  theme  for  to-day's 
consideration  as  we  may,  a  different  phase  of 
idea  presents  itself.  So  enormous  is  it  in  scope 
that,  of  necessity,  many  leading  and  essential 
aspects  must  be  omitted  entirely.  We  have 
decided  to  present  it  todajr,  if  possible,  in  the 
light  of  the  unity  that  exists  between  natural 
science  and  geography,  and  the  successful 
presentation  of  geographic  information  based 
upon  facts  which  have  been  revealed  to  the  in- 
dividual from  personal  observation  in  the  realm 
of  natural  phenomena. 

Some  teachers  stubbornly  refuse  to  recognize 
geography  as  a  science,  and  sneer ingly  declare 
that  it  is  but  an  ag^egation  of  fragments  from 
several  sciences  which  it  has  partially  assimi- 
lated, until  it  dares  to  stalk  forth  and  stand 
without  blush  or  apology  among  the  recognized 
sciences.  The  science  of  botany  has  plant  life  for 
its  foundation;  zoology  presents  animal  life  as 
its  central  thought;  astronomy  displays  the  sun 
and  stars  for  the  nucleus  of  its  teaching;  geol- 
ogy reveals  the  rock-ribbed  strata  for  its  founda- 
tion; so  in  geography  we  have  earth  life  for  our 
pivotal  point.  Geography  is  not  an  exact 
science  which  when  once  learned  is  absolute 
property  forever,  but  it  is  constantljr  enlarging 
its  fields  and  changing  its  boundaries  as  pro- 
gress in  applied  arts  reveals  its  undiscovered 


conditions,  or  reduces  from  hypothesis  to  fact 
its  many  mysteries. 

The  study  of  geography  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  general  survey  of  the  world  into 
which  he  is  born.  With  one  mighty  sweep  he 
endeavors  to  grasp  a  flash  of  knowledge  from 
that  aristocrat  of  the  sciences.  Astronomy,  to 
delve  in  mine  and  cave  with  that  great  rock 
sculptor.  Geology;  to  regale  his  senses  in 
Botany's  realm  of  beauty,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  by  Zoology's  numberless  hosts.  Ritter, 
the  prince  of  geographers,  says,  "When  geog^ 
raphy  ceases  to  be  a  lifeless  aggregation  of 
unorganized  facts,  and  deals  with  the  earth  as 
a  true  organization,  a  world  capable  of  constant 
development,  carrying  in  its  bosom  the  seed  of 
the  future,  to  germinate  and  unfold  age  after 
age,  it  first  attains  the  unity  and  wholeness  of 
a  science." 

For  years  there  was  a  clamor  amons^  educa- 
tors for  the  recognition  of  Nature  Study  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools.  Public 
opinion  made  similar  demands;  slowly  but 
steadfastly  the  matter  gained  popularity,  until 
to-day  every  progressive  course  of  study  recog- 
nizes Natural  Science  as  one  division. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  this  to  say: 
*' Natural  Science  claims  a  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  not  so  much  as  a  disciplinary 
study  side  by  side  with  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
history,  as  a  training  in  the  habits  of  observation 
and  in  the  use  of  the  technique  by  which 
sciences  are  expounded."  With  some  training 
in  the  methoos  of  original  investigation  em- 
ployed in  the  sciences,  the  pupil  broadens  his 
views  of  the  world,  and  greatly  increases  his 
capability  to  acquire  new  knowledge. 

In  an  age  whose  proudest  boast  is  the  pro- 
gress of  science  in  all  domains,  there  should  be 
in  the  elementary  school  from  the  first  step,  the 
kindergarten,  a  course  in  the  elements  of 
science.  Probably  the  term  "  observation  les- 
sons "  might  be  more  happily  applied  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child,  but  not  by  any  means 
from  the  teacher's  position,  who  must  be  the 
instructor  and  director  in  the  work.  **  Physical 
science,"  some  one  has  said,  **  is  an  organized 
knowledge  of  material,  concrete,  objective  facts 
or  phenomena."  The  mere  random,  haphazard 
accumulation  of  facts  is  not  science,  but  the 
perception  and  conception  of  their  natural  rela- 
tions to  each  other;  the  comprehension  of  these 
relations  under  general  laws,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  facts  and  laws  into  one  body,  the  parts 
of  which  are  seen  to  be  subservient  to  each 
other,  is  science,  and  as  such  the  instructor 
must  recognize  it.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
subjecC  technically,  positively,  absolutely. 
*'  No  teacher  can  communicate  a  life  which  he 
himself  does  not  possess."  A  large  part  of  the 
objection  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
comes  from  the  person  untaught  in  nature's 
great  school,  untrained  in  subjects  of  science, 
and  unwilling  to  open  his  eyes  to  see.  You 
may  secure  Nature  Study  books  which  when 
placed  in  line  would  circumscribe  the  earth, 
and  endeavor  by  knowledge  gained  therefrom 
to  teach  science  successfully,  but  3'ou  will  fail. 
Books  will  assist,  but  no  device,  book  or 
method  can  take  the  place  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, sound  judgment  and  information  gained 
from  close  observation  of    the    object  in  its 
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natural  relation  and  environment,  and  from 
which  your  positive  conclusions  and  deductions 
have  been  made.  The  child  comes  to  the 
teacher,  having  learned  with  aviditv  of  many 
subjects  and  m>m  innumerable  and  unrecog- 
nized instructors.  The  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed is  the  pivotal  point  of  the  '*  spiral." 
Children  are  eager  to  learn  and  comprehend 
most  readily  information  acquired  through  the 
senses. 

With  the  object  before  him,  he  becomes  the 
discoverer  of  facts  and  existing  conditions  by 
interrogating  the  concrete  matter.  He  ascer- 
tains its  nature  and  properties,  and  just  here 
the  wide  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stmctor  must  be  brought  into  play,  suggesting 
questions  by  How  ?  and  Wh}'  ?  until  the  child 
demonstrates  his  own  problem;  advising  exper- 
iments that  certain  necessary  results  may  be 
produced;  presenting  conditions  that  errors 
may  be  removed;  assisting  by  keen  interest  and 
sympathy  the  active  observation  which  must 
and  will  produce  advancement  from  individual 
effort,  intensified  imagination,  awakened  inter- 
est, systematic  knowledge,  recognition  of  simi- 
larities, power  to  investigate,  and  engender  love 
and  respect  for  all  created  objects. 

The  text-book  cannot  do  this,  only  the 
teacher  replete  with  illustrations,  complete 
with  associate  knowled^,  attendant  with  myth 
and  song,  and  filled  with  vitality  and  sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm.  The  instruction  for  the  nrst 
three  or  five  years  should  be  deductive  oral  in- 
struction, not  a  lecture  where  the  teacher  acta 
as  if  a  pupil  were  a  receptacle  to  which  he 
must  bring  a  pail  of  cut  and  dried  knowledge, 
and  pour  m  by  steady  stream  until  the  recep- 
tacle is  filled  or  the  vessel  emptied.  Children 
taught  in  science  only  to  repeat  the  language  of 
another  had  better  not  be  taught  at  all,  as  the 
activities  are  stupefied,  the  mind  deadened 
rather  than  disciplined,  quickened,  enlarged 
and  intensified.  Some  one  has  said,  **  Life  is 
correspondence  with  environment.''  Oh,  then, 
let  our  children  have  the  fullness  of  their  heri- 
tage, the  birthright  of  nature  in  all  her  beauty. 

I  recall  just  here  the  reply  of  one  of  my  boys. 
Charles  had  to  be  coaxed  to  start  to  school. 
After  the  beginning  had  been  made,  he  seemed 
to  love  to  come.  He  was  one  of  the  little  out- 
casts in  this  great  city.  Before  he  had  rounded 
out  his  seventh  year,  he  slept  of  nights  out- 
doors, and  ways  of  sin  were  not  unknown  to 
him.  He  attended  regularly  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  For  several  days  he  had  been 
absent,  and  meeting  him  on  the  street  one 
evening  I  said,  **  Whjr,  Charles,  where  have 
you  been?  I  have  missed  you  very  much." 
Raising  his  great  blue  eyes  and  looking  at  me 
steadily,  he  said,  *'How  can  I  come  to  school 
when  the  wild  flowers  are  growing?"  I  can 
never  forget  his  reply.  The  poet  Whittier  has 
immortalized  the  nature-observing  boy  in  these 
lines: 

Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place. 
Plight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 
And  the  ground  mole  sinks  his  well; 


How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung, 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood  grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plan 
Of  gray  hornet  artisan: 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks, 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 

There  should  be  presented  to  the  learner  a 
series  of  phenomena  in  which  he  is  interested: 
water,  vapor,  clouds,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow, 
ice,  hail;  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  heat  ana 
cold;  the  changing  seasons,  roots,  grass,  leaves, 
and  plants;  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals;  seeds 
as  to  dissemination,  germination  and  develop- 
ment; birds,  insects,  fishes  and  beasts;  minerals, 
metals,  clay  and  soil.  These  and  others  should 
be  presented  in  their  countless  numbers  and 
varied  aspects  together  with  their  modifica- 
tions, environment  and  development  A  rich 
and  inexhaustible  supply  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  phase  of  each,  opening  new  beauties 
and  enlarged  conditions,  until  the  last  circle  of 
the  spiral  shall  be  limitless  as  the  universe. 
Not  only  to  increase  knowledge  of  visible 
phenomena  but  to  lay  a  foundation  both  as  to 
vocabulary,  dynamics  and  concepts  which  will 
enable  him  to  form  mental  pictures  of  similar 
objects  outside  the  bounds  of  experience  and 
observation.  Children  should  from  the  very 
first  lesson  be  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  objects.  Drawing,  however  imperfectly  done, 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Let  me  suggest  an 
oi-der  that  I  know  will  be  productive  of  good  : 
first,  study  the  object  by  means  of  the  senses, 
discuss  it,  mould  it  in  clay  or  sand,  model  it 
with  chalk  or  pencil,  or  paint  with  brush,  de- 
scribe it  in  written  language. 

After  pupils  have  acquired  geographic  knowl- 
edge through  the  medium  of  observation  or 
science  lessons,  they  are  ready  in  information, 
vocabulary,  concept  and  power  of  expression 
for  the  study  of  geography  as  a  science.  One 
writer  says  the  Americans  are  celebrated  for 
their  ignorance  of  geography.  True  it  is  that 
it  is  the  one  study  that  a  large  number  of  our 
pupils  dislike.  There  is  something  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  No  study  is  richer  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  concrete  materials 
than  geography.  Without  it  we  would  be 
ignorant  of  facts  of  the  deepest  importance  for 
our  own  and  others'  welfare,  and  blind  to  the 
richest  source  of  beauty  in  God's  creation^ 
What  is  the  trouble  then  } 

Well,  a  number  of  things.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  teaching  of  the  book  instead  of 
teaching  the  child.  Wherever  the  child  has 
been  taught  geography,  it  has  proven  a  fascinat- 
ing study.  2.  Lack  of  geographical  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Few  instructors 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price;  too  few  are  earnest, 
conscientious,  untiring  students  of  the  asso- 
ciated sciences  whereby  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  may  be  acquired.  3. 
Lack  of  adequate  preparation,  pom  ted  and 
direct,  for  each  day's  lesson.  4.  Too  early 
elimination  from  the   school    curriculum.    5. 
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Inadequately  prepared  text-books.  Bear  with 
me  just  here — the  size  of  the  book  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  give  the  pupil  geographical  nausea. 
A  text-book  on  geography  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  ^ammar  book,  and  robbed  of 
its  antedefuvian  features,  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  advanced  ideas  would  be  a  geog- 
raphic tonic.  6.  Too  manj  details  of  topog- 
raphy re(]uired,  to  the  sacrifice  of  essentials  in 
the  physical.  7.  The  isolation  of  the  subject 
from  its  handmaiden  history,  which  when  com- 
bined brings  to  the  pupil  a  rich  store  of  facts 
and  a  great  intellectual  stimulus.  8.  Failure 
to  perceive  or  unfold  its  possibilities  for  mental 
discipline,  general  culture,  and  refining  ten- 
dencies.  9.  Failure  to  use  the  topical  method, 
adhering  too  closely  to  the  order  of  subjects  in 
the  text-book,  and  observance  of  the  detri- 
mental practice  of  having  pupils  commit  pages 
of  geography  word  hy  word,  which  is  certainly 
a  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter,  the  oppo- 
site of  which  creates  enthusiasm,  fosters  the 
spirit  of  search  for  additional  information,  en- 
larges the  vocabulary  and  aids  independent 
expression.  And,  finally,  too  great  a  number 
of  pupils  under  charge  of  one  teacher,  thus 
hindering  sufficient  personal  instruction,  and 
almost  destroying  the  possibility  of  field  work, 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  geographic  teaching. 

Field  work  in  school  room  instruction  is  not 
a  new  idea.  The  great  teachers  of  years  gone 
by  found  field  and  hill-top  their  text-books. 
In  Germany  geography  is  taught  almost  en- 
tirely by  this  means,  and  has  long  been  a 
necessary  part  of  the  instruction,  and  I  hope 
ere  long  it  will  be  the  required  and  adopted 
means  m  our  country.  Here  the  learner  be- 
comes the  true  investigator,  the  recipient  of 
knowledge  through  legitimate  channels.  Be- 
ing interested,  he  observes  accurately,  and 
views  the  object  in  its  natural  position  and 
under  normal  conditions.  He  compares, 
reasons,  and  concludes  from  this  indelibly  im- 
pressed picture,  and  consequently  stores  a  vast 
knowledge  which  his  whetted  imagination  will 
use  as  a  base  from  which  to  picture  like  but 
distant  phenomena.  Not  only  landscapes,  but 
mines,  markets,  manufactories  come  under  this 
form  of  instruction.  The  pupils  should  make 
notes  and  sketches  of  their  ooservations  as  an 
aid  to  memory  and  to  form  a  foundation  for 
many  subsequent  lessons  in  the  school  room. 
Too,  this  positive  self-acquired  knowledge  gives 
the  pui>il  po^ver  in  language.  The  social  bene- 
fits arising  from  this  intercourse  of  pupils  and 
teacher  present  themselves  to  you  without 
further  mention.  How  fortunate  we  are  in  this 
great  city !— books  upon  books  to  be  had  for  the 
simple  asking;  excellent,  attractive,  helpful 
books  to  augment  and  supplement  every  phase 
and  condibon  of  this  subject.  Appropriate 
selections  from  literature,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  descriptions  of  places  visited 
and  pictures  large  and  small  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  class. 

Pictures  are  next  in  power  to  observation. 
That  which  a  child  sees  he  remembers  longest, 
a  picture  of  the  place  is  next  most  lasting,  and 
an  oral  description  is  the  least  impressive. 
Pictures  of  every  place  to  be  studied  can  be 
secured  with  but  little  effort.  Railroad  guides, 
magazines,  illustrated  papers,  catalogues,  popu- 


lar collections  easily  obtainable,  furnish  some 
excellent  representations.  The  stereopticon  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  in  geographic  teaching. 
This  is  vivid,  exact  and  impressive  and  destined 
to  supplant  many  less  effective  devices.  Relief 
maps  and  globes  are  essential.  Maps  are  mis- 
leading if  used  too  early,  and  in  this  particular 
I  believe  we  all  have  erred.  '^  Paper  geog- 
raphy,"  I  trust,  may  soon  be  confined  to  the 
shades  of  the  departed.  Maps  have  been  pre* 
sented  to  the  child  before  he  had  the  true  con- 
cept of  the  thing  presented,  and  thus  they  have 
hindered  rather  than  helped.  Direction,  plan, 
form,  relative  distances,  comparative  sizes, 
form  of  country  or  division  should  be  known 
before  a  map  is  presented.  Pulp,  putty,  day 
modeling,  takes  immeasurable  preference  over 
map  drawing  for  the  same  reason  that  relief 
glooes  give  a  truer  conception  than  a  map  can 
portray.  You  say  *'  Mississippi  river  "  to  your 
class,  and  a  little  black  line  appearing  like  that 
on  the  map  comes  before  his  mental  vision;  but 
moulded  in  clay  or  like  material,  that  immense 
river  basin  with  its  mighty  streams  and  fruitful 
plains  presents  a  vastly  different  concept  In 
modeling,  valley,  hill,  mountain  range,  peak, 
table-land,  river,  lake,  sea  coast,  all  receive  due 
attention.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  introduce 
color. 

A  map,  relief  or  plain,  should  be  a  progressive 
one,  that  is  built  up  as  the  knowledge  and  in- 
formation becomes  a  part  of  the  pupil.  No 
wise  teacher  would  give  the  complete  outline  of 
the  verb  to  a  class  upon  the  first  presentation  of 
the  subject,  but  would  certainly  let  the  class 
enlarge  the  outline  as  the  subject  was  de- 
veloped. Sketch  maps,  I  mean  those  drawn 
without  construction  lines,  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  impressing  contour  and  locality.  In  what 
order  shall  we  present  our  subject — primary 
knowledge,  the  beginning  of  wnich  was  de- 
veloped under  nature  teaching,  or  observation 
lessons.  *  *  Structural  geography , ' '  says  Prands 
Parker,  **  is  the  basis  of  all  scientific  geographic 
knowledge.  *'  Without  the  concept  of  structure, 
elevations,  slopes  and  their  relations,  true 
geography  is  an  impossibility. 

With  all  the  aids  that  we  have  mentioned 
constantly  used^  the  teacher  must  draw  out  the 
pupil  by  judicious,  exact,  pointed  questions, 
thus  arousing  the  activities,  intensifying  the 
thought,  until  positive  that  the  right  concep 
tion  has  been  formed.  Let  us  very  hastily 
suggest  the  order  of  development  of  our  con- 
tinent: First,  the  continental  axis  as  one  con- 
tinuous land  mass  from  Behring  Strait  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Then  the  secondary  land 
mass  separated  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
part.  Extending  between  the  two  great  masses 
the  central  plain  and  bordering  on  the  ocean 
sides  the  costal  plains.  As  the  work  will  be 
done  in  its  most  satisfactory  way  by  modeling, 
time  must  be  spent  in  innumerable  com- 
parisons. 

Bach  part  can  be  comprehended  before  the 
first  steps  of  detail,  teaching  that  the  form  of  a 
continent  depends  primarily  upon  the  height, 
length,  and  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges. 
Beginning  again  with  the  primary  axis  develop 
the  entire  section  as  breaath,  length,  culmina- 
tions, peaks,  table-lands,  canyons,  coast,  penin- 
sulas,   harbors.     Here   constant   comparisons 
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most  be  observed  and  noted.  Follow  the  seme 
plan  with  secondary  land  mass  and  central 
Dlain.  Next  upon  the  structure  depends  the 
orainage.  Much  time  should  be  spent  here  in 
developing  the  river  basins  as  to  direction, 
legation,  branches,  comparative  area,  volume 
of  water,  lakes,  source,  contour,  boundaries, 
navigable  streams,  alluvial  plains  and  deltas  or 
estuaries,  thus  impressing  clearlj  the  topog- 
raphv  of  the  contment.  And  how  much  de- 
pends upon  drainage!  Distribution  of  soil, 
climate,  vegetation,  animal  life,  products,  occu- 
pations of  men,  location  of  cities,  etc.  Changes 
resulting  from  heat  and  cold,  direction  and 
changes  of  the  winds,  condensation  and  evap- 
oration of  moisture,  rain-fall  and  all  the  essen- 
tials of  climate  which  assist  or  hinder  vegeta- 
tion. Then  vegetation,  minerals,  animal  life, 
resulting  occupations,  political  divisions,  cities, 
races,  government,  advancement,  journeys. 
Bach  continent  should  be  similarly  developed, 
and  finally  the  relation  of  all  tfo  commerce. 

Commercial  geography  should  find  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  work.  I  mentioned  among 
the  hindrances  to  effectual  geographic  teach- 
ing the  early  elimination  of  the  subject  from 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Bre  long  the  cabinet  of  the  chief  executive  of 
this  nation  must  add  another  department,  that 
of  Bducation,  the  secretary  of  which  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  will  have  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  men  in  commercial  j^eog- 
raphy.  Germany  leads  the  world  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  subject.  I  now  quote  from 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, a  book  that  I  prize  highly:  "In  the 
8p«dal  schools  of  commerce,  which  are  found 
in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  Germany, 
thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  business,  m  commercial  geography 
and  modem  languages.  The  result  is  that  the 
German  educated  for  business  is  on  the  average 
superior  in  all-around  business  capacity  to  his 
rivals  belonging  to  other  countries,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  explanations  of  the 
abundance  of  Germans  in  busmess  centers  out- 
aide  of  their  own  country." 

Our  representatives  m  foreign  lands  must 
rely  upon  natives  to  interpret  the  markets,  and 
wiui  all  American  ingenuity,  foresight,  and 
skill,  immeasurable  loss  is  sustained,  whereas, 
if  ¥re  had  a  commercially  educated  consular 
service,  the  markets  of  the  world  would  be 
under  American  control. 

Study  of  nature  and  geography  allied,  real, 
earnest  study,  must  teach  more  love  for  the 
least  of  created  objects,  increased  appreciation 
of  the  perfection  of  the  law  that  governs  every 
part  of  this  great  universe,  and  homage  to  Him 
who  is  the  Creator  of  this  world  of  beauty,  har- 
mony and  completeness. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Maltby,  Principal  of  Slippery 
Rock  Normal  School,  said  certain  pluises 
of  nature  study  were  especially  promi- 
nent at  this  time,  and  we  teachers  need 
increased  power  of  comprehension  and 
interpretation  of  nature.  But  we  must 
go  to  Nature  herself— no  text-book  can 
stand  between  and  give  desired  success. 
The  teacher  must  bs  capable  of  taking 


the  child  into  the  field,  and  in  the  process 
teach  something  that  will  make  both  the 
world  and  the  child  better.  Correct  ob- 
servation is  becoming  more  and  more 
Important  in  all  our  work.  There  is 
abundance  of  material  for  the  lessons — 
the  rain,  the  cloud,  the  grain  of  sand, 
the  pebble  in  the  brook.  "Do  y*  next 
thynge."  Take  the  object  nearest  you, 
and  be  stire  you  know  something  about 
it  yourself.  You  may  not  always  find 
appreciation  of  your  work,  even  from 
those  called  educators.  At  the  last  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  a  teacher  took  his  class  into 
the  school-yard  to  observe  the  occurrence 
that  would  not  take  place  again  for  a 
century.  The  glasses  were  prepared,  the 
dass  lined  up  intensely  interested,  when 
the  superintendent  came  along — "  What 
are  you  doing  out  here?  It  is  fifteen 
minutes  past  nine."  The  teacher  tried 
to  explain  that  he  was  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  one  chance  in  their  lives  to  see 
the  planet  cross  the  disk  of  the  sun;  but 
was  answered— "What  of  all  that?  If 
you  want  to  show  them  that  sort  of  thing, 
do  it  on  Saturday^    [Laughter.] 

PULCK  OF  MEETING. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  said  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  we  meet  at  Pen-Mar  next 
year,  and  he  had  been  requested  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  that  efiect.  If  the 
Association  wishes  to  entertain  the  prop- 
osition, it  may  be  well  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  place  of  meeting  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  teadiers  of  Maryland 
say  that  if  we  will  come  there,  they  will 
come  also  and  take  the  balance  of  the 
week,  holding  a  union  meeting  for  one 
day. 

Treasurer  Keck  said  the  citizens  of  his 
home  town  had  requested  him  to  give 
the  Association  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  to  Kutztown.  The  Normal  School 
faculty  and  trustees  also  urged  it  upon 
him.  There  is  a  hall  that  will  seat  at 
least  a  thousand,  and  a  number  of  lecture 
rooms,  all  of  which  are  offered  free  of 
charge.  Supt.  Rapp,  of  Bucks,  says  if 
we  come  he  will  see  that  every  teacher  in 
the  cotmty  outside  of  Reading  is  enrolled. 
The  Superintendent  of  Lehigh  talks  the 
same  way.  There  are  not  as  many 
teachers  there  as  in  Pittsburg  and  the 
"  Stote  of  AUegheny,"  but  we  will  have 
all  there  are.  The  hotels  and  the  Normal 
school  have  ample  accommodation  for  all 
who  will  attend.  He  had  been  treasurer 
since  1886,  and  served  the  Association  as 
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faithfully  as  he  knew  how,  and  now  he 
asked  as  a  personal  favor  that  this  invi- 
tation be  favorably  considered. 

On  motion  of  Deputy  Supt  Stewart 
the  selection  of  place  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  names,  with  their 
recommendation  that  they  be  elected 
officers  for  next  year's  session: 

Prestdefit—SvLpt,  Addison  L.  Jones,  West 
-Chester. 

ist  Vice-President'-J^T,  J.  R.  Plickinger, 
iLock  Haven. 

2d  Vice-President'-MiBa  Anna  M.  Bamford, 
Pittsburg. 

jd  Vice- President-'VToL  H.  H.  Spayd, 
Minersville. 

Secretary--}.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

7>Tf<w«fW— David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Trustee  of  Wickcrsham  Memorial  Library 
— Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Lansdowne. 

Executive  ComMittee~-l?OT  3  years,  Supt. 
:Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg;  tor  unexpired 
year  of  President  Jones,  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick, 
^rookville,  Jefferson  county. 

Chairman  Stewart  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  adopted.  It  was  objected  that 
this  would  elect  the  officers,  and  the 
Constitution  fixed  the  election  on  the 
last  morning  of  the  session,  and  the  pro- 
gramme provided  for  a  session  to-morrow; 
that  the  motion  was  therefore  not  in 
order.  It  was  then  proposed  to  suspend 
the  Constitution  by  unanimous  consent, 
but  this  also  was  objected  to. 

It  was  then  moved  that  at  the  close 
of  this  evening's  session  all  of  the  pro- 
jTf  amme  remaining  undisposed  of  be  post- 
poned indefinitely,  and  the  Association 
adjourn  sine  die;  which  motion,  after 
-some  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  then  adopted,  and  the  Secre- 
tary instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  the  pei^ns  named,  which 
was  done,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till 
^  p.  m.  The  local  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee provided  all  the  members  with  car 
tickets  on  various  lines,  giving  choice  of 
a  wide  range  of  entertainment  and  in- 
struction. Some  of  us  spent  the  time  en- 
joying the  beautiful  parks  until  a  shower 
drove  us  to  shelter ;  others  made  visits  to 
the  great  pickle  factory  and  other  indus- 
trial wonders ;  all  told  the  same  story  of 
tinfailing  courtesy  and  lavish  provision 
by  our  entertainers.  We  could  not  see 
all  of  Pittsburg  in  the  limited  time  but 
we  saw  enough  to  form  some  estimate  of 
its  greatness. 
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ISS  Huntly  sang  a  solo  at  the  open- 
_ .  _  ing  of  session,  after  which  a  commu- 
nication was  read  inviting  the  members 
to  a  reception  at  the  Monongahela  House 
after  adjournment. 

TSACH^RS'  SALARIES. 

Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  by  instruction  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Supervision,  presented  a  report  and  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  concerning  "  the 
elevation  of  the  profession  of  teachmg  and 
the  obtaining  of  more  equitable  remunera- 
tion for  those  engaged  therein."  The 
proposed  bill  limits  provisional  certificates 
to  nve  years,  abolishes  the  professional 
certificate,  forbids  the  employment  of 
minors  as  teachers  after  June,  1904,  per- 
mits directors  to  pension  teachers  after 
35  years'  service  and  60  years  of  age ;  and 
forbids  the  payment  of  State  appropria- 
tion in  excess  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  money 
paid  by  a  district  for  teachers'  salaries 
the  preceding  year.  Dr.  B.  said  much  of 
this  ground  was  traversed  in  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Noss;  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  it 
now,  and  it  had  better  be  referred  back  to 
the  Convention  of  Superintendents  at 
Harrisburg  next  winter.  On  his  motion, 
it  was  so  referred.  This  subject  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents may  be  found  on  page  31  of  the  report 
of  proceedings  of  that  body  in  the  present 
volume. 

AMENDED  SPELLING. 

Dr.  Buehrle  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Amended  Spelling,  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  report  at  this  session, 
as  follows: 

The  action  of  Association  governing  the 
appointment  of  your  committee  directs  us 
to  "consider  what  changes  in  English  spel- 
ing,  if  any,  are  desirabl  and  practicabl,'' 
and  report  at  this  session. 

The  limiting  words,  ''if  anyy*  seem  to 
make  it  our  first  duty  to  inquire  whether 
our  spelin^  be  not  alredy  perfect.  Were  it 
not  for  this  definit  instruction,  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while,  befor 
such  a  body,  in  the  twentieth  century,  to 
discuss  this  branch  of  the  question,  which 
seems  to  us  to  hav  been  rally  setld,  not 
only  by  authoritativ  expression  of  those 
who  know  best,  but  by  the  fact  that  changes 
ar  now  in  actual  progres.  But  since  it  is 
your  plesure,  we  present  here  a  few  of  the 
reasons  o£fered  by  leading  scholars,  states- 
men and  literary  men  for  advocating  a 
change  in  spellng.  (The  speling  of  the 
quotations  is  amended.) 
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''What,  however,  is  even  more  serious 
than  all  tliis  is  not  the  great  waste  of  time 
in  leming  to  read,  and  the  almost  complete 
failure  in  national  education,  but  the  actual 
mischief  done  by  subjecting  yung  minds  to 
the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  leming 
to  read  English  as  spelt  at  present.  Every- 
thing they  hav  to  fern  in  reading  (or  pro- 
nunciation) and  spelling  is  irrational;  one 
rule  contradicts  the  other,  and  each  state- 
ment has  to  be  accepted  simply  on  au- 
thority, and  with  a  complete  aisregard  of 
all  those  rational  instincts  which  fie  dor- 
mant in  the  child,  and  ought  to  be  awakend 
by  every  kind  of  helthy  exercise." — Max 
Mueller. 

"A  more  lying,  round  about,  puzlheded 
delusion  than  that  by  which  we  confuse  the 
clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  sys- 
tem of  speling  was  never  concocted  by  the 
father  of  falshood.  .  .  .  How  can  a  system 
of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so 
monstrous  a  falshood,  which  the  sens  of  hear- 
ing suffices  to  contradict  ?" — Lord  Lyllan. 

"  Ther  ar  thirteen  different  ways  of  repre- 
senting the  sound  of  lons^  o :  note,  boat,  toe, 
yeoman,  soul,  row,  sew,  hautboy,  beau,  owe, 
flow.  Oh!  OV'—MeikUjohn. 

'*  As  a  scolar,  as  a  student  of  the  history 
of  language,  I  simply  maintain  that  in 
every  writ^  lang^iage  a^ieform  of  speling  is, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitabl.'*— ^tfjr  Mueller. 

*'  If  we  expect  and  wish  that  our  tung 
become  one  aay  a  world-language,  under- 
stood and  employd  on  every  continent  and 
in  every  clime,  then  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  help  prepare  the  way  for  taking  off  its 
neck  this  hevy  milstone. ' ' —  W,  D.  Whitney. 

"  We  ar,  then,  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
fonetic  orthografy  is,  of  itself,  in  all  respects 
desirabl,  and  that  ther  is  no  good  reason 
agenst  introducing  it  save  the  inconveni- 
ence of  so  i^reat  a  diange.  Every  theoretical 
and  practical  consideration  makes  in  its 
fevor."— /*/V/. 

''There  is  one  dominant,  practical  reason 
for  a  reform  of  our  orthograly ,  and  it  is  this 
—the  immens  waste  of  time  and  effort  in- 
volved in  leming  the  present  irregular 
speling.  It  is  the  generations  of  children 
to  come  who  appeal  to  us  to  save  them  from 
the  affliction  which  we  hav  endured  and 
forgotn. '  * — Ibid. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  characterize  with 
fitting  epithets  and  adequate  terms  of  obiur- 

Stion  the  monstrous  speling  of  the  English 
linage.  The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  laxge 
part  of  the  hole  school-time  of  the  mass  of 
of  men.  .  .  .  Our  wreched  speling  makes  mil- 
lions of  illiterates.  .  .  .  Tnre  years  ar  spent 
in  our  primary  schools  in  leming  to  read 
and  spel  a  litl.  The  German  advances  as 
flEu-inatwelv-month.  .  .  .  The  child  should 
hav  its  reason  awakend  by  order,  fitnes,  law 
in  the  object  it  is  first  made  to  study.  But 
wo  to  the  child  who  tries  to  use  reason  in 
spdinj^  English.  The  hole  thing  is  con- 
fiundin^,  stupefying,  and  perverting." — 
F.  A.  March. 


"Altogether  we  hav  attaind  the  worst 
speling  on  the  planet." — Ibid. 

"The  unhistorical,  unsystematic,  unin- 
telligibl,  unteachabl,  but  by  no  means  un- 
amendabl,  speling  now  current." — Mueller. 

"The  main  difficulty  of  reading  English 
arises  from  the  intrinsic  irregularity  of  the 
En^^lish  lan^age.  A  confusion  of  ideas  sets 
in  m  the  mind  of  the  child  respecting  the 
powers  of  the  letters,"  .  .  .  '^It  appears 
out  of  1^72  failures  in  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination, 1866  candidates  wer  pluckt  for 
speling,  that  is,  18  out  of  every  19  who 
faild,  faild  in  speling." — Dr.  Morell. 

"The  English  language  has  an  immens 
future.  But  ther  must  be  harmony  between 
the  writn  and  spoken  word.  In  helping 
this  reform  you  ar  a  benefiActor." — Ch€is. 
Sumner. 

"The  logical  inconsistency  of  the  ordi- 
nary alfabet  makes  the  old  system  a  very 
injurious  disciplin  for  the  yung  mind.  The 
erliest  studies  should  be  the  most  logical 
and  consistent."— ZV.  W.  T.Harris. 

These  ar  but  a  few  of  the  great  names. 
We  might  occupy  a  whole  session  with 
similar  citations.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  advocates  of  amended  speling  was 
also  one  of  our  greatest  Pennsylvanians — 
Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  who  in  1858  carried 
off  the  prize  in  England  over  eighteen  com- 
petitors for  valnablinvestigation  of  the  laws 
of  language.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
as  a  comparativ  filologist  he  was  without  a 
superior. 

We  feel  safe  in  forbearing  further  quota- 
tion, and  assuming  that  some  changes  are 
' '  desirabl. ' '  Were  our  further  duty  umited 
to  pointing  out  what  we  consider  desirably 
our  report  would  be  as  simpl  as  brief.  We 
should  recommend  that  all  proposed  changes 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  principl  set 
forth  m  the  second  paragraf  of  tne  report  of 
Prof.  Whitney  to  tne  Filological  Associa- 
tion in  1876,  which  reads: 

"The  ideal  of  an  alfabet  is  that  every 
sound  should  hav  its  own  unvarying  sign^ 
and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound.^^ 

The  adoption  of  such  an  ideal  alfabet, 
making  writn  language  strictly  fonetic, 
would  remove  at  once  all  the  objections  to 
our  present  speling.  Obviously,  this  is 
what  is  desirabl,  since  it  would  approximate 
perfection  as  nearly  as  human  fallibility 
permits. 

But  we  ar  directed  also  to  report  what  in 
our  judgment  is  practicably  which  is  quite 
anotner  matter.  Any  considerabl  change 
in  "  things  as  they  are  "  always  arouses  the 
opposition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
must  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  majority 
who  f'care  for  none  of  these  things."  In 
this  particular  case  we  must  also  account, 
with  immens  money  interests  represented 
by  tons  of  publishers'  plates,  whose  pecu- 
niary valu  the  change  to  common  sense 
speling  would  reduce  to  zero.  Clearly^  any 
radical  change  in  the  face  of  all  this  is  not 
"  practicabl."   We  cannot  hope  for  a  fon<^tir 
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alfabet  in  the  near  future.  Even  such 
changes  as  ar  possibl  will  come  gradually. 
What  we  should  aim  at  is  to  direct  these  on 
proper  lines.  For  this  purpose  we  submit 
the  following  as  the  fundamental  principls 
and  propositions  assumed  as  a  basis  of  all 
efforts  at  simplifying  English  ortho^rafy: 

I.  The  tru  and  sole  office  of  alfabetic  writ- 
ing is  faithfully  and  intelligibly  to  represent 
spoken  language — to  represent  by  symbols 
the  sounds  which  constitute  the  words  of 
the  writer. 

The  alfabet  out  of  which  by  a  multiplicity  of 
combinations  a  conventional  garb  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  visibl  representation  of  language. 
— EarUy  p.  187. 

It  is  the  hight  of  unreason  to  assert  that  our 
reading  of  English  etymologies  is  in  any  man- 
ner dependent  upon  the  current  historic  orthog- 
rafy.—  W,  D.  Whiiney. 

II.  These  sounds,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  ar 
constantly  changing. 

III.  If  the  speung  remains  fizt— unchang- 
ing— ther  wil  be  an  ever- increasing  diver- 
gence between  orthografy  and  pronuncia- 
tion, the  greater  the  longer  this  condition 
continues,  until  the  letters  no  longer  ratain 
a  sound  valu;  that  is,  they  no  longer  denote 
particular  sounds  at  all,  bnt  any  sounds,  or 
no  sounds  at  all,  ar  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
them. 

IV.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  write 
the  language  to  so  write  it,  1.  ^.,  spel  the 
words,  that  the  same  sounds  may  always  be 
represented  by  the  same  letters  as  nearly  as 
this  is  possibl. 

V.  This  necessitates  changes  in  speling 
from  ag[e  to  age,  but  in  amending  the  mode 
of  writing  a  langua^^  alredy  long  writn, 
regard  must  necessarily  be  had  to  what  is 
practically  possibl  quite  as  much  as  to  what 
IS  theoretically  desirabl. 

VI.  These  cnanges  wer  easily  made  when 
the  language  was  writn  only,  and  when 
therfor  every  writer  was  a  law  unto  himself. 

VII.  With  printing— the  art  preservativ 
—speling  has  become  more  rigid,  more  per- 
manent; changes  ar  les  easily  made  because 
commercial  interests  ar  affacted.  The  best 
writers  no  longer  dictate  how  persons  shal 
spel.  The  printer  has  usurpt  that  power: 
his  will  is  law. 

We  must  remember  that  the  pres  is  a  sort  of 
dictator  in  orthografy. — Earle,  p.  147. 

It  was  the  pres  that  determind  our  orthografy. 
— Idid.y  p.  145. 

VIII.  All  changes  in  speling  must  be 
made  at  a  sacrifice,  by  the  generation  which 
makes  them.  No  postponement  can  possi- 
bly avert  or  obviate  tnis  condition.  The 
interests  of  the  future  generations  ar  to  be 
promoted.  No  selfish  person  wil  advocate 
a  diange  in  orthoerafy,  for  that  means  self- 
sacrifice  of  which  ne  is  incapabl. 

IX.  Schools,  newspapers,  books  and  lexi- 
cografers  ar  means  of  bringing  about  the 
qhange  effectually. 


(i^  Promote  stenografy,  fonografy. 

(2)  The  present  rigorous  examinations  in  or- 
thografy ought  to  be  greatly  relaxt,  if  not  alto- 
gether discontinued,  as  involving  a  great  waste 
of  nnprofitabl  effort. 

(3)  Singl  instances  carefully  examind  and 
approvd  should  be  adopted. — JSarle,  p.  187. 

X.  Ther  is  a  constant  tendency  towards 
abbreviation  in  pronunciation,  ad  witnes  az 
for  axe,  fone  for  telefone,  bike  for  bicycle, 
wire  for  telegraf . 

Perhaps  the  best  data  from  which  to  judge 
what  can  be  done  ar  fumisht  by  the  histo^ 
of  what  has  been  done. 

The  principal  motiv  power  has  all  alone 
been  the  American  Filological  Society,  and 
their  work  has  been  done  on  three  lines. 
In  1877  they  adopted  a  "sientific  alfabet" 
—strictly  fonetic — which  is  in  use  amon^  a 
very  few  scholars  and  (so  far  as  we  ar  m- 
formd)  by  one  printing  pres  at  Rineos,  New 
Jersey.  Those  who  ar  sufficiently  inter- 
ested (and  we  hope  they  will  be  many)  can 
obtain  information  and  printed  matter  by 
mailing  a  note  with  a  coupl  of  stamps  to 
Dr.  March  at  Lafayette  College,  or  any  offi- 
cer of  the  Association .  But  as  this  advanced 
work  does  not  come  within  the  * '  practicabl " 
of  our  instructions,  we  will  not  follow  it 
further. 

The  second  line  took  the  form  of  the 
'*  Ten  Rules  "  with  the  accompanying  Key, 
which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  March's  article 
contributed  to  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary (pp.  xcvii-civ).  The  application  of 
these  rufes  is  entirely  *'  practicabl "  for  ed- 
ucated people,  and  more  of  us  ought  to  be 
using  them;  but  even  this  is  well  in  advance 
of  the  state  of  general  opinion,  and  must  be 
left  to  the  future.  The  presentation  of  the 
words  governed  by  these  rules  in  their  cor- 
rect forms  in  the  re^lar  alfabetical  series 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  great  stride 
in  the  right  direction. 

I.  e. — Drop  silent  e  when  fonetically  nsele«, 
writing  er  for  te,  as  in  live,  single,  eaten,  rained, 
theatre,  etc. 

3.  ea. — Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of 
e  as  in  feather,  leather,  etc. 

^.  0.— For  0  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but, 
write  u,  as  in  above  (abuv),  tongue  (tung),  etc. 

4.  on. — Drop  o  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  u 
in  but,  as  in  trouble  (trubl),  rough  (mf)  and  the 
like,  from  our  unaccented  into  or,  in  honour,  etc. 

5.  U,  ne. — I>r<n>  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and 
in  nativ  English  words,  and  drop  final  ue: 
guard,  guess,  catalogue,  league,  etc. 

•6,  Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  when 
fonetically  useless;  bailiff  {not  hall,  etc.),  battle 
(batl),  zvritten  (writn),  trawler,  etc. 

7.  d.~Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  pro- 
nounced, as  in  looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e 
afiects  the  preceding  sound  as  in  chafed,  etc. 

8.  ffh.  pn.— Change  gh  and  M  to  /  when  so 
sounded:  enough  (ennt),  laughter  (lafter),  etc, 
phonetic  (fonetic),  etc. 

9.  B. — Change  sto  z  when  so  sounded,  espec- 
ially in  distinctive  words  and  in  ise  :  abuse,  verb 
(abnze),  advertise  (advertize),  etc. 

10.  t. — Drop  /  in  tch  :  catch,  pitch,  etc. 
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au  :  a 

gh:ck 

-rr  :  r 

b    dropt 

gb:f 

-re  :  cr 

bb:b 

h    dropt 

s    dropt 

c  :8 

i    dropt 

:z 

ch  :  c 

ie:i 

O^*    •   81 

:k 

•  ^ 

:  c 

dd:d 

-ine  :  in 

:  sk 

d:t 

-ise  :  is 

-se  :  8 

e    dropt 

:  ize 

:  ze,  z 

ea  :  e 

-ite  :  it 

-some  :  sum 

:  a 

-ive  :  iv 

-tt  :  t 

eau  :  eu 

1    dropt 

-tch  :  cb 

-ed:d,  t 

-11  : 1 

u    dropt 

•        • 

ei :  1 

-le:l 

ue    dropt 

-en  :  n 

-nn  :  n 

:  u 

eo  :  e 

o  :  u 

-ve  :  V 

:  o 

:i 

w    dropt 

ff:f 

ou  :  u 

y:i 

g    dropt 

:  o 

•zz  :  z 

gg:g 
gn:g 

p    dropt 
ph    f 

-ze  :  z 

gb  dropt 

:  V 

The  third  line  was  in  the  proposal  of 
change  in  the  speling  of  a  series  of  twelv 
selected  words  whose  old  form  is  especially 
objectionabl  on  the  ground  of  silent  and 
therefore  useless  and  cumbersome  letters. 
These  words  will  be  found  in  an  appended 
resolution.  These  correct  forms  hav  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  used  in  its  publications,  as 
yon  all  know.  Is  it  unreasonabl  to  ask 
Pennsylvania  to  come  up  to  that  mark  ? 

In  the  Tear  1900  it  was  stated  in  a  reput- 
abl  jumal  that  167  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  regularly  used  these  twelve 
forms— the  number  has  since  increased,  we 
are  informd  from  another  source,  to  over 
250.  Nearly  everybody  now  wn\j&& program  ; 
some  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country 
issue  cataloj^s;  tho  and  altho^  thru  and 
thruaut,  are  no  longer  strikingly  unfamiliar. 
This  line  of  work  has  taken  hold,  surely  if 
slowly,  and  is  a  pointer  for  the  future. 

The  work  among  the  general  public  must 
probably  for  some  time  be  along  this  third 
line,  fiut  should  not  teachers  be  doing 
better  ?  Cannot  we,  or  those  of  us  at  least 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  ques 
tion,  do  our  share  towards  the  introduction 
ofthe*' ten  rules?" 

But  we  wish  to  keep  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  *'practicabl,''  and  therefore, 
in  view  of  the  established  facts  and  the 
action  of  the  Pilological  Association,  the 
oonrt  of  highest  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
language,  your  committee  recommends  the 
adoption  01  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  i,  That  the  words  program^  iko^ 
akho,  thorOj  ihorofare^  ihru,  thruout,  catalog^ 
frologf  decalog,  demagogy  Pedago^,  be  printed 
in  the  pnblisht  proceedings  of  this  Association 
as  spelt,  recommended  and  printed  in  those 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Resolved  a.  That  wherever  words  hav  two 
forms,  such  as  mold  and  mould,  hight  and 
heifi;ht,  sovran  and  sovereign,  past  and  passed, 
spelt  and  spelled,  preference  be  given  to  the 
simpler  form,  that  it  alone  be  taught,  and  that 


we  recommend  to  the  authors  of  school  books 
and  dictionaries  to  omit  the  longer  forms. 

Resolved  3,  That  in  all  exercises  in  speling, 
and  in  all  examinations  in  orthografy,  the  forms 
recommended  by  the  American  Filological  As- 
sociation, as  adopted  by  the  Standard  Dictionary 
and  printed  in  Webster's  International  (latest 
edition,  pp.  xcvii-civ),  be  accepted  as  correct 

Dr.  Buehrle  said  this  report  should 
have  been  announced  upon  the  pro- 
gramme, and  he  had  hoped  it  would  be 
discussed;  but  the  pressure  of  other  work 
would  prevent  that  at  this  time.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  McCaskey:  With  this  deformed 
spelling  movement  I  have  no  sympathy. 
It  is  a  modem  fad  not  to  be  forced  by 
resolutions.  We  all  lat^h  at  and  con- 
demn our  ridiculous  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words.  There's  plenty  of 
variety  in  them  both — ^but  we  like  vari- 
ety. Many  words  have  grown  to  be  old 
friends,  familiar  and  endeared  to  us  just 
as  they  are,  and  we  are  not  going  to  have 
them  ' '  reformed. ' '  Changes  in  the  spell- 
ing of  words  have  come  and  will  come 
Sadually.  A  page  of  Emerson,  or  I/>ng- 
ilow,  or  of  any  other  good  man  or 
woman,  is  quite  good  enough  in  the 
spelling  which  they  used  and  approved. 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
marred  and  deformed  for  us  as  proposed. 
The  spelling  we  find  in  all  our  books, 
the  spelling  we  teach  and  are  expected 
to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  to  use  in  all 
our  written  work  there,  is  good  enough 
for  me.  The  thought  is  the  great  thing — 
the  thing  we  want  and  need — the  word- 
forms  being  of  little  account  provided 
they  are  those  of  good  books  and  familiar. 
I  never  read  an  article  in  this  bad  spell- 
ing except  to  correct  it  as  in  ordinary 
{>roof-reading.  To  read  such  pages  for 
nformation,  and  not  under  constant  pro- 
test, would  be  to  demoralize  my  ''spell- 
ing sense,"  and  that  I  will  not  do  of^  my 
own  accord.  In  reading  there  are  so 
many  things  in  pleasing  form  to  enjoy — 
why  turn  to  this  which  can  only  onend  ? 
I  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  mar- 
ring The  Journal  page  with  this  bad 
spelling  in  the  report  of  proceedings  of 
this  convention.  Should  these  resolu- 
tions— to  spell  as  the  so-called  spelling 
reformers  wish — ^be  adopted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  all  the  type  after 
The  Journal  edition  is  printed  and  change 
it  for  the  special  volume  of  proceedings. 
This  will  be  expensive,  and  needless 
expense. 

There  seemed  so  little  interest  felt  in 
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the  matter  under  discussion  that  but  six 
or  seven  votes  were  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  four  or  five  against  them. 
No  division  was  called  and  they  were 
declared  adopted. 

PROVISIONAI.  CERTIFICATES. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown, 
read  the  following  paper  in  answer  to  the 
question, 

SHOULD  THE  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATE 

BE  GRANTED  TO  ANY  TEACHER  FOR 

MORE  THAN  THREE  SUCCESSIVE 

TERMS  ? 

Examinations,  at  best,  are  generally  con- 
sidered 88  a  necessary  evil,  an  unavoidable 
nuisance,  a  wellness  to  the  flesh,  and  a 
vexation  of  spirit.  Such  a  sweeping  state- 
ment, however,  is  more  a  fieure  of  rhetoric 
or  the  expression  of  an  over-burdened  victim 
of  the  interrogation  points  than  the  deliber- 
ate conclusion  of  pedajg^os^cal  thought  or 
the  outcome  of  a  practical  school  manage- 
ment. Examinations  are  necessary,  import- 
ant nnd  helpful,  and  no  school  system  can 
be  successfully  maintained  anywhere  which 
fails  to  examine  thoroughly  and  well  both 
the  work  and  the  workers  in  the  school- 
room .  But  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  examiner's 
place  and  function  which  calls  forth  loud 
protests,  and  I  presume  has  suggested  the 
Question  at  issue.  There  are  superinten- 
dents all  through  Pennsylvania  to-day  who 
are  dreaded  because  they  are  mainly  exam- 
iners, and  tearfully  remembered  because 
their  interrogation  points  are  not  all  in  the 
past  tense.  The  fact  is  that  the  professional 
energy  of  many— perhaps  most — county 
superintendents  is  largely  exerted  and  well 
nigh  exhausted  in  the  delightful  occupation 
of  asking  questions,  weighing  brains  and 
examining  manuscripts.  If  this  be  the  best 
for  the  aovancement  and  efficiency  of  our 
system  of  common  schools,  then  the  ques- 
tion propounded  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  the  arduous  work  of  examin- 
inz  teachers  year  after  year  should  go  on 
indefinitely.  If,  however,  the  work  and 
function  of  the  superintendent  shall  be 
constructive,  directive  and  helpful  rather 
than  the  chief  factor  in  an  ever-recurring 
'*  comedy  of  errors,''  then  either  our  system 
of  licensing  teachers  is  radically  wrone,  or 
the  principles  of  its  application  are  woerally 
misinterpreted. 

Fundamental  Principles  in  Our  School 
System, — The  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
is  fundamentally  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  The  schools  of  any  community  are 
essentially  what  the  people  want  them  to 
be,  under  wise  and  efficient  leadership. 
The  State  Department  may  advise  and 
suggest,  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
may  limit  the  choice  and  fix  the  minimum 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  he  may 
encourage    and    stimulate    directors    and 


teachers  to  a  higher  plane  of  work  and 
worth  in  the  schoolroom;  but  the  local 
school  board,  and  back  of  them  the  people, 
reserve  the  right  to  say,  ''Thus  far,  but  no 
farther."  In  this  principle  of  local  self 
control  is  found  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  our  elastic  school  system. 
Weak  in  the  possibility  of  utter  stagnation 
in  educational  interest  and  activity,  or 
misguided  by  incompetent  and  blundering 
school  workers;  but  strone  in  the  permis- 
sive privilege,  the  wonderful  possibility  of 
good  schools  and  of  rapid  progress  through 
strong  and  judicious  leadership,  supported 
by  an  educated  public  sentiment.  Because  of 
this  fundamental  principle  inherent  in  our 
school  system,  I  do  not  favor  authoritative 
state  control  either  in  text-books  for  pupils, 
courses  of  study  for  schools,  or  rates  of 
taxation  for  districts;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  fix  a 
uniform  standard  of  qualifications  in  the 
licensing  of  teachers.  The  Regents'  Exam- 
ination may  be  a  good  thing  for  New  York 
state,  but  such  a  graft  would  not  thrive 
well  as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  school 
system.  What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  about 
limiting  the  provisional  certificate  does  not 
presume  an  approval  of  a  uniform  state 
standard,  nor  the  examination  of  all  teachers 
by  a  state  board. 

TTie  Question  Plainly  Answered. — In  my 
best  judgment,  the  provisional  certificate 
shoula  not  be  issued  to  any  teacher  for  more 
than  three  successive  terms.  Does  such  a 
sugeestion  seem  radical  ?  It  is  already  an 
established  rule  in  some  school  districts  in 
the  state.  While  the  law  fixes  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  provisional  certificates  which 
may  be  issued  to  the  same  person,  the  board 
of  directors  may  fix  a  limit  of  service  as  well 
as  compensation  upon  such  certificate,  and 
any  superintendent  has  the  right,  under 
existing  laws,  to  finally  withhold  a  provi- 
sional certificate  from  those  who  fail  through 
indifference  or  lack  of  knowledge  and  team- 
ing power  to  merit  a  higher  g^de  of  profes- 
sional attainment.  Four  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Controllers  in  Johnstown  declared 
that  they  would  not  thereafter  employ  any 
teacher  for  more  than  three  successive  terms 
upon  a  provisional  certificate.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  to  maintain  that  rule,  and 
now  only  four  out  of  152  teachers  in  the 
corps  elected  for  the  next  year  hold  provi- 
sional certificates,  and  those  are  recent  high 
school  graduates.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  in  other  cities  of  the  state,  while  many 
township  and  borough  school  boards  refuse 
absolutely  to  consider  applicants  who  can 
show  no  other  or  higher  credentials  of 
scholarship  than  a  provisional  or  one  year 
certificate. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  provi- 
sional certificate  is  already  discounted  in 
many  school  districts,  while  its  unlimited 
re-issue  to  the  same  teacher  finds  few  advo- 
cates among  active  school  workers  and 
actual  school  friends.    As  its  name  implies, 
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it  was  originally  intended  onl^  as  a  tempor- 
ary teacher's  license,  a  provisional  permit 
to  teach,  to  supply  for  the  time  being  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  actual 
needs  of  the  schools.  But  instead  of  gradu- 
ally eliminating  this  lowest  form  of  a 
teacher's  license,  the  practice  in  most 
counties  and  in  many  cities  has  been  to 
make  it  such  a  permanent  and  constant 
feature  of  school  management  that  the 
higher  nades  of  certificates  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  The  first  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  calls  for  definite  answer 
in  connection  with  this  matter  is: 

What  privileges  and  prerogatives  with 
reference  to  the  provisional  certificates  does 
the  superintenaent  as  an  examiner  now 
possess  under  existing  laws  ? 

What  May  Be  Z>^«^.— Without  assuming 
the  need  of  an  extended  ar^ment,  I  answer: 

1.  He  has  the  absolute  right  to  fix  his  own 
standard  for  the  issue  of  a  first  provisional 
certificate  to  the  candidate,  governed  only 
by  the  needs  of  the  schools  under  his  super- 
vision and  the  number  and  qualifications 
of  the  applicants  for  license  to  teach.  He 
may  renise  a  certificate  to  any  candidate 
provided  he  uses  the  same  standard  of  re- 
quirements for  every  other  candidate,  and 
at  the  proper  time  sees  to  it  that  a  sufficient 
numbo-  of  the  best  available  teachers  are 
found  for  the  schools. 

2.  He  may  refuse  a  provisional  certificate 
to  any  one  who  fails  to  show  a  reasonable 
degree  of  progress  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  a  plain  business  proposition,  and  its 
proper  application  to  school  management 
can  work  no  hardship  to  any  teacher  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  profession ;  and  certainly 
the  good  of  the  schools  calls  for  growing 
and  progressive  teachers.  The  teaching 
profession  is  suffering  most  to-day  from  the 
teachers  who  are  dead  at  the  top;  who 
neither  grow  themselves  nor  inspire  others 
to  struggle  upwards  towards  the  li^ht.  It 
is  not  only  tne  superintendent's  privilege, 
but  his  duty,  to  get  rid  of  these  hangers-on, 
these  time-servers  or  plodders,  who  are  per- 
fectly content  to  go  Uirough  the  examina- 
tion-grind every  year  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  a  job  for  seven  months  at  '*  keeping 
school."  Is  the  examiner  hard  on  such  a 
teacher  when  he  says  to  him,  "  If  you  don't 
move  forward  through  another  year  we 
must  count  you  out  of  the  ranks  and  give 
your  place  to  another?"  Such  is  the  law 
of  service  in  every  other  department  of  labor 
and  life,  and  it  is  the  same  law  which  must 
prevail  in  any  well-ordered  school  system. 

Probable  Benefits  of  a  Limited  Issue  of  the 
Provisional  Certificate.— In  view  of  actual 
conditions  as  we  know  them  to  exist  in  the 
countv  and  cit3r  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
what  benefits  mi^ht  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  a  three-year  limit  to 
the  provisional  certificate  ? 

I.  It  would  stimulate  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive study  of  aLl  subjects  essential  to  a 
teacher's  qualification.    The  applicant  for 


a  first  certificate  would,  if  successful,  at 
once  feel  the  absolute  necessitv  of  preparing 
for  higher  standing  the  following  year. 
The  earnest  and  continued  study,  though 
bom  of  necessity,  would  of  itsen  develop 
clearer  knowledge  and  greater  teaching 
power  within  the  three  years  than  would 
naturally  follow  the  absence  of  such  a  stim- 
ulus. It  would  encouraee  an  early  ambition 
to  take  a  complete  professional  course  at  a 
State  Normal  school.  In  short,  it  would 
inspire  every  worthy  motive  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  this  limited  proba- 
tion, and,  by  the  stepping-stones  of  actual 
achievement,  lead  safely  and  speedily  to  the 
vantage  ground  of  higher  and  better  things- 
in  intellectual  and  professional  life. 

2.  It  would  rid  the  profession  of  its  dead- 
weights and  its  time-serving  teachers. 
Every  county  has  a  certain  proportion  of 
so-called  teadiers,  who  g:et  ola  before  their 
time,  who  have  no  ambition  to  excel.  They 
are  not  entitled  to  a  professional  ^rade 
of  certificate,  and  have  just  enough  influ- 
ence in  a  community  to  get  a  school  each 
year  if  they  come  forward  with  a  fresh 
certificate  or  an  old  one  renewed.  Such 
teachers  would  necessarily  be  put  on  the 
superannuated,  or  rather  the  supemumerair 
list,  without  pay  or  special  distinction ;  and. 
be  it  said  in  all  candor,  the  profession  coula 
well  afford  to  lose  them. 

3.  It  would  relieve  the  superintendent 
of  much  exhaustive  routine  work  which 
could  be  more  profitably  applied  in  helpful 
supervision  and  positive  instruction  to 
teachers.  Many  superintendents  spend  from 
two  to  four  months  every  summer  in  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  even  then  the 
work  is  but  imperfectly  done,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  applicants  and  the  limited 
time  for  an  examination  in  at  least  twelve 
different  branches  of  study.  I  can  see  no 
benefit  in  calling  a  teacher  even  the  second 
or  the  third  time  to  an  examination  in  a 
subject  after  he  has  clearly  shown  his  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
same.  And  acting  upon  such  conviction,  I 
have  not  done  so  as  an  examiner  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  If,  after  a  searching 
and  comprehensive  test  upon  a  subject  or 
branch,  I  find  that  an  applicant  knows  it 
thoroughly  and  well,  I  simply  continue 
such  credit  upon  later  certificates  without 
further  examination.  If  it  does  require  two 
full  days  for  the  entire  list  of  subjects,  it 
gives  all  an  opportunity  to  record  their 
strong  points  and  then  during  the  year  to 
devote  their  energies  to  the  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  studies  not  yet  so  well  in  hand. 
Thus  with  the  gradual  elimination  of  indi- 
vidual branches  and  the  final  passing  of  the 
provisional  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  the  superintendent  could  well  afford 
to  take  two  days  for  an  examination  of  a 
class  of  teachers,  and  then  make  the  exami- 
nation such  as  will  reveal  the  actual  strength 
and  standing^  of  applicants.  It  is  the  con- 
stant repetition,  with  superficial  examini> 
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tions,  that  makes  the  work  of  the  examiner 
npt  only  irksome  and  extremely  burden- 
some, but  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
unsatisfactory  both  to  himself  and  the  per- 
son thus  examined.  Much  of  this  woula  be 
avoided  by  the  suggested  limit. 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  provisional  cer* 
tificate  after  the  third  issue  would  bring 
into  the  public  schools  a  larger  number 
of  trained  and  schooled  teachers.  Under 
the  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
weak  and  incompetent  teachers  would  dis- 
appear, experienced  and  progressive  teach- 
ers would  be  sought  for,  specially  trained 
though  inexperienced  teachers  would  read- 
ily find  a  place  in  the  school-room,  all  would 
be  paid  better  salaries,  because  as  a  class 
capable  of  better  service,  and  the  whole 
system  stimulated  towards  the  higher  ideal 
of  the  ^at  leaders  in  common  school  work. 

Possible  Objection  to  the  Three-  Year  Limit. 
— It  may  be  well  to  anticipate  here  a  few  of 
the  objections  which  will  likely  be  urged 
against  the  adoption  of  a  rule  or  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  limiting  the  provisional  cer- 
tificate as  suggested. 

1.  Would  not  such  a  course  greatly  de- 
plete the  ranks  of  available  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts  ?  Let  us  see.  The  sixty-six 
counties,  apart  from  the  cities,  employed  in 
1901,  9,326  teachers  holdine  provisional 
certificates,  and  9,841  teachers  holdine 
higher-erade  certificates,  normal  school  and 
college  diplomas.  Of  the  provisional  class, 
2,892,  or  nearly  one-third,  had  no  previous 
exi)erience.  A  three-year  limit  for  the  pro- 
visional certificate  could,  therefore,  anect 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  6,434  teachers 
who  have  taueht  at  least  one  year.  How 
many  of  these  nave  taught  more  than  three 
vears  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  know- 
ing; but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  number,  or  not  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  em- 

g loved  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  the  cities, 
ola  provisional  certificates  more  than  three 
successive  terms.  In  the  cities  the  propor- 
tion of  provisional  certificates  held  is  less 
than  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  presumabljr  held 
largely  by  those  who  are  not  yet  eligible  to 
the  higher  credentials.  The  possible  loss  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  who  in  three 
years  have  not  been  able  or  have  not  cared 
to  rise  above  the  provisional  class  would 
not  be  a  serious  loss  in  any  county;  a  loss, 
moreover,  that  would  be  more  than  covered 
by  the  stronger  and  more  progressive  teach- 
ers who  would  thus  be  assured  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  real  students  and  wide-awake 
instructors. 

2.  Would  it  not  crowd  out  worthy  and 
deserving  teachers  who  are  limited  in  scho- 
lastic attainments,  but  naturally  strong  and 
forceful  as  teachers  ?  This  is  the  old  argu- 
ment that  the  good  scholar  is  not  always 
the  best  teacher.  There  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  scholarly  people  who  can't  teach 
successfully,  and  there  are  also  teachers  so 


naturally  adapted  to  the  work  that  they  are 
fairly  successful  even  with  very  limited 
scholastic  attainments.  The  former  class 
should  retire  or  be  retired  because  of  a  lack 
of  teaching  power,  which  in  many  cases  no 
scholastic  or  professional  training  may 
overcome.  They  are  failures  as  teachers 
notwithstanding  their  scholarship,  and  have 
no  claim  to  recognition  by  the  profession  or 
in  a  public  service  which  affects  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  The  natural 
or  born  teacher  can  be  only  partially  suc- 
cessful with  incomplete  preparation.  An 
unschooled  successful  teacner  is  a  phantom 
of  the  imagination  or  the  product  of  super- 
ficial iudgment.  Knowleage  is  king  in  the 
school-room ,  and  the  true  teacher  always  and 
everywhere  bows  in  submissive  obedience 
to  his  order  of  Know  first  and  then  teach. 
The  superintendent,  moreover,  should  al- 
ways shape  his.  examinations  so  as  to  dis- 
cover and  duly  recognize  teaching  talent  in 
the  candidate  for  a  certificate.  Here  ag^in 
the  examiner  is  given  the  widest  possible 
latitude  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
and  if  he  fails  to  find,  encourage,  and  keep 
the  best  teachers  in  his  schools,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  system  under  which  he  works, 
but  in  his  bungling  application  of  its  Sfen- 
erous  provisions. 

Related  Questions  Involved  in  the  DiscuS' 
sion. — In  the  discussion  of  the  simple  and 
direct  question  submitted,  I  have  purposely 
confined  myself  to  the  one  issue.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  our  whole  system  of 
licensing  teachers  is  closely  related  to  this 
discussion.  If  the  provisional  certificate 
is  to  be  limited  to  three  issues,  what  about 
the  professional  certificate?  Does  it  still 
hold  a  necessary  place  in  our  system?  or 
should  it  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  the  teacher  who  has  passed  through  the 
probationary  experience  be  at  once  placed 
upon  the  list  otcompetent  teachers  with  a 
permanent  certificate,  after  a  thorough  test 
of  scholarship  by  a  competent  autnority, 
and  the  approval  of  successful  work  m 
teaching  by  an  official  board  and  superin- 
tendent? Both  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions are  left  for  more  extended  discussion 
at  some  other  time  and  place.  I  have 
simply  answered  the  one  question  asked  by 
the  committee  and  have  oriefly  given  my 
reasons  for  the  position  taken.  Here  let 
it  rest. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Beer,  of  Clarion  county, 
read  the  following  paper  on  substantially 
the  same  question — 

HOW  OFTEN  SHOUI^D    THE  PROVISIONAX 

CSRTIFICATR  BE  GRANTED  TO  THE 

SAME  PERSON  ? 

If  I  were  the  law-making  power  of  the 
State,  I  would  say  that  after  June  i,  A.  D. 
1910.  no  applicant  for  license  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  should,  under 
any  conditions,  receive  a  one-year  license 
more  than  three  times. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  provisional  certificate.  It  has  been  a 
powerful  ag^ent  in  the  school  cause,  but  it 
seems  to  have  served  its  purpose  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  holder  having  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  teach  school.  It  is  still  a  potent 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  fearless  and  right- 
minded  superintendent  to  protect  the  ranks 
from  immorality. 

The  one  reason  why  the  holders  of  pro- 
visional certificates  should  be  a  decreasing 
number  in  our  teaching  force,  is  that  this 
document  has  come  to  be,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, an  evidence  of  failure  to  advance  pro- 
fessionally. When  a  tau^her  has  taught 
three  vears  under  a  one-year  license,  there 
should  be  sufficient  teadiing-power  devel- 
oped to  warrant  a  higher  grade  of  license,  or 
else  the  teacher  who  has  tried  three  years 
should  quit  the  profession  and  engage  in 
some  other  occupation. 

During  my  service  as  county  superin- 
tendent I  was  impressed  with  the  inability 
of  the  average  township  auditor  to  make  a 
dear  statement  of  the  ousiness  of  his  dis- 
trict. I  made  some  inquiry  into  township 
business  because  I  haa  my  own  share  of 
trouble  with  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  re- 
spective school  boards,  and,  in  summing 
up,  I  found  that  collectors,  treasurers,  road 
supervisors,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  school 
directors  were  all  short  on  this  one  phase 
of  education.  These  facts  led  me  to  make 
other  observations  and  reach  other  conclu- 
sions, and  it  is  with  considerable  trepidation 
that  I  now  observe  that  with  all  our  boasted 
proj^ress  in  school  matters  the  general  edu- 
cation of  our  people  is  not  commensurate 
with  our  advantages— probably  I  should  say 
with  our  possibilities. 

My  o{>inion  is,  that  the  failure  to  show 
a  condition  of  general  education  within  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
free  school  system  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
chargeable  to  the  teachers;  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania district  school  teacher  is  the  result 
of  the  system,  and  if  there  be  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  force,  the  failure  should 
be  charged  to  the  teacher  only  as  a  factor  in 
the  process. 

,  The  grade  of  certificate  carried  by  a  teacher 
is  not  always  evidence  of  the  grade  of  work 
that  can  be  done  by  said  teacSier,  but  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  better  the  grade 
of  the  paper  the  better  the  grade  of  the  work . 
A  person  who  begins  to  teach  school,  and 
keeps  on  teaching  for  ten  or  more  years,  and 
is  satisfied  to  work  year  after  year  under  a 
one-year  license,  usuallv  lacks  the  profes- 
sional spirit,  and  his  or  her  library  contains 
very  few  books  on  the  profession. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  countries 
to  which  we  look  for  the  best  in  school 
work  very  much  outrank  us  in  the  profes- 
sional power  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teaching  force.  In  our  county  we  have  a 
State  Normal  school,  possibly  as  good  as 
^y  in  the  State.  If  I  have  not  been  wrong 
m  my  figures,  the  highest  percentage  of  the 


teachers  of  Clarion  county  which  have  been 
Normal  graduates  in  any  one  term  in  the 
history  of  the  county  is  22.6  per  cent.  In 
1899  ouly  34-4  P^i*  cent,  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  county  held  certificates  above  the 
provisional  grade;  in  1^00  the  percentage 
was  34.8  per  cent.,  and  in  1901  it  fell  to  2>Z 
per  cent.  It  seems  discouraging  that  in  a 
county  where  a  State  Normal  is  located  so 
low  a  percentage  of  Normal  ^aduates  should 
be  employed.  Other  counties  having  Nor- 
mal schools  within  their  territory  show 
equally  as  low  a  percentage,  while  some 
counties  which  have  no  Normal  school  fall 
very  low  in  the  list.  I  do  not  have  data, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  Normal  graduates  for  the  State  would 
not  be  greater  than  of  the  county  mentioned. 
This  does  not  appeal  to  school  people  as 
very  encouraging,  but  when  it  is  known 
that  in  all  New  England,  with  all  her  Nor- 
mal schools  and  her  great  activity  in  Normal 
school  work,  only  30  per  cent,  of  her  teach- 
ers are  Normal  graduates,  one  is  inclined  to 
be  encouraged  with  the  situation  in  Penn- 
svlvania;  but  again,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  number  of  Normal  ^^duates  employed 
in  the  schools  of  Japan  is  a  fraction  over  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  we  pause. 
Further,  97  per  cent,  of  the  public  school 
teachers  01  France  are  Normal  graduates; 
all  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Switzerland  are  Normal  graduates,  and 
all  in  Germany.  Sweden  shows  an  equally 
encouraging  rate.  I  have  examined  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  Japan,  and  from 
what  I  have  reaa  of  Japanese  teachers  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  tnat  the  course  and  the 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  very  far  in 
advance  of  Japan.  The  criticism  has  been 
made  that  the  practice  work  in  the  Swiss 
schools  is  defective  and  that  the  age  of  the 
graduates  is  a  very  low  average,  but  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  these  two  phases 
of  the  work  Uiere  and  here  do  not  give  our 
State  much,  if  anv,  advantajg^e.  (^rmany 
has  much  in  her  favor  in  this  matter;  and 
it  is  noted  by  Dr.  Harris  that  since  the 
battle  of  Valmy  there  has  been  very  much 
of  an  increase  in  the  democratic  spirit  in 
the  schools  of  Germany.  And  France! 
Who  that  is  interested  in  education  has  not 
his  eye  on  France?  Goethe  observed  that 
this  people  awakened  German v  in  that  day 
to  the  necessity  of  universal  education;  and 
France  to-day  sustains  a  Normal  school  for 
men  and  a  Normal  school  for  women  in  every 
department,  except  that  two  departments 
do  not  have  Normal  schools  for  women, 
but  combine  with  another  department  for 
the  training  of  their  female  teachers;  thus 
France  sustains  eighty-seven  Normals  for 
men  and  eighty-five  for  women.  The  mar- 
velous industrial  and  agricultural  activity 
of  France  is  closely  related  to  her  school 
system.  In  France  it  seems  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  *'in  France 
everybody  is  for  France." 
I  merely  make  these  references  for  the 
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purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions here  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  thirteen  well-equipped  State 
Normal  schools.  The  course  of  study  is 
such  that  a  graduate  of  our  State  Normals 
is  generally  hotter  equipped  professionally — 
remember,  I  do  not  say  schoiastically — than 
the  graduates  of  colleges.  The  time  set  for 
the  closing  up  of  the  indefinite  provisional 
certificate  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
paper  is  ei|^ht  years  hence.  It  takes  legis- 
lative bodies  a  long  time  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  the  right  thing  is  usually  brought 
into  the  statutes  by  some  cranlc  of  an  ex- 
tremist. I  wish  I  were  such  a  character. 
It  may  be  possible  that  I  could  earn  that 
distinction  by  saying  that  the  whole  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  remod- 
eled. It  is  a  very  grave  question  if  our 
boasted  local  control  is  not  a  hindrance  to 
educational  progress. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  3, 
1901,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  spent  $22,- 
Si3>395-i4  for  school  purposes;  of  this 
amount  15,000,000  were  contributed  out  of 
the  State  treasury.  Twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars  is  a  splendid  sum ;  it  is  more  than 
half  the  entire  amount  Prance  pays  to  teach 
five  times  as  many  pupils  as  we  have  in 
Pennsylvania. 

But  the  Normal  school,  in  the  countries 
to  which  I  refer,  is  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem just  as  the  kindergarten  is,  and  the 
university  and  the  special  schools.  I  think 
that  the  ideal  school  system  for  Pennsyl- 
vania should  begin  wiUi  the  kindergarten 
and  end  with  the  university,  and  tluit  the 
high  school,  and  the  Normal  school,  and 
the  trade  school  should  be  a  part  of  a  theo- 
retically perfect  articulated  system  in  which 
the  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  elementary  school,  and  between  the 
elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  and 
between  the  high  school  and  the  university, 
as  well  as  between  the  high  school  and  the 
Normal  school,  should  be  well  defined  and 
well-sustained.  This  would  not  mean  a 
monopoly  of  education,  but  would  leave  a 
large  place  to  be  filled  by  colleges  and  other 
special  schools. 

The  Normal  School  in  such  a  system 
would  be  a  teachers'  school,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania could  add  to  the  plan  a  Superior 
Normal  school  in  which  to  teach  teachers 
to  teach  in  the  Primary  Normal  school. 
France  maintains  two  such  Superior  Normal 
schools.  The  Normal  school  should  not  be 
an  academic  or  a  preparatory  school,  as  our 
State  Normal  schools  are  now  compelled  to 
be.  The  hieh  school  is  a  pressing  need. 
The  consolidation  of  the  rural  school  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  central  graded 
schools  is  the  most  rational  solution  yet 
offered  for  that  phase  of  our  work ;  and  if  the 
legislature  will  be  wise  enough  to  amend 
the  centralization  law  so  that  boroughs  of 
six  or  a  less  number  of  schools  may  consol- 
idate with  surroundine  or  adjoining  town- 
ships, a  long  step  will  be  taken  toward  a 
desired  end. 


It  is  the  right  of  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  be  a  candidate  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  doubtless  under  conditions  as 
they  will  exist  for  some  years  to  come,  there 
should  be  a  provision  to  admit  these  aspir- 
ing young  people  into  the  ranks,  and  alter 
they  are  admitted  they  should  be  taken 
care  of. 

I  would  make  teaching  in  Pennsylvania 
a  profession.  As  soon  as  an  applicant  has 
entered  upon  the  teaching  of  his  first  school 
he  should  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment to  do  the  business  of  the  State. 
This  teacher  should  be  held  to  be  a  proba- 
tioner in  the  ranks  for  three  years — three 
years  whether  the  license  be  a  provisional 
certificate  or  a  Normal  certificate.  I  would 
not  object  to  a  junior  class  grade  certificate 
being  recognized  as  a  license  to  teach  when 
properly  endorsed  by  the  county  sui>erin- 
tendent.  I  would  designate  the  provisional 
certificates  as  "first  provisional,"  ''second 
provisional,"  and  "tnird  provisional,"  and 
if  the  holder  of  a  junior  class  certificate  had 
previously  taught  two  years,  I  would  see  no 
harm  in  making  said  certificate  a  ''third 
provisional;"  but  the  essential  point  in 
view  is,  that  after  the  probationer  has  en- 
tered upon  the  teacher's  work  he  shall  be 
an  employee  of  the  State,  through  the  dis- 
trict if  need  be,  and  that  the  State  shall 
send  him  to  the  Normal  school  free  of  all 
expense  for  a  period  of  three  months  imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  his  term  of 
school .  Having  the  ' '  second  provisional ' ' 
follow  the  first  term  of  teaching  and  the 
"third  provisional"  to  follow  the  second 
term  of  teaching,  I  would  think  the  term 
for  attendance  at  the  Normal  should  be  in- 
creased for  "second  provisionals"  to  four- 
teen weeks,  and  for  "third  provisionals" 
to  sixteen  weeks.  If  a  probationer,  after 
three  years  of  trial,  shall  fail  to  develop 
teaching  power  sufficient  to  justify  his  re- 
tention in  the  profession,  or  if  he  should 
prove  immoral,  he  should  be  dropped  from 
the  roll.  After  three  years  as  probationer 
the  teacher  should  be  placed  in  the  Normal 
school  and  graduated  free  of  expense;  and 
the  State  should  reserve  the  right  to  annul 
the  Normal  certificate  if  the  holder  should 
become  intemperate  or  immoral  or  criminal. 
As  the  law  is  in  Pennsylvania  to  day,  a 
condemned  criminal  may  hold  on  to  his 
Normal  diploma — ^a  life  license  to  teach  the 
children  of  this  State.  The  license  from  the 
Normal  school  should  be  good  during  life 
or  good  behavior,  and  no  harm  would  come 
to  the  profession  if  these  conditions  were 
the  law  of  the  State. 

I  am  aware  that  these  suggestions  will 
meet  with  objection.  I  am  not  so  anxious 
that  they  be  accepted  as  I  am  that  they 
shall  be  discussed  and  that  the  State  may 
take  her  rightful  place  educationally  among 
the  educational  commonwealths  of  the 
world.  If  I  were  a  youne  man  and  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  salary  of  |2o  a  month  and 
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twelve  weeks  in  the  Normal  school  free,  or 
to  take  I30  a  month  and  take  my  chances 
in  the  world,  I  would  prefer  the  $20  a  month. 

The  State  conld  do  all  that  I  have  sug- 
gested and  more,  and  be  money  ahead,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  ]x>wer  through 
her  schools,  for  the  end  in  view  would  be 
that  every  teacher  in  the  State,  except  as 
hereafter  stated,  would  be  either  the  holder 
of  a  State  Normal  diploma  or  a  State  student 
puTBuing  professional  studies  that  place 
nim  in  the  ranks  with  the  possibility  of 
gettine  such  a  license.  College  diplomas 
uiould  be  life  licenses  only  when  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  Normal  school  has 
been  added  to  the  college  course. 

The  trouble  in  Pennsylvania  with  our 
Normal  schools  is  that  some  of  them  at 
least  are  not  State  schools,  but  private  busi- 
ness enterprises,  owned  and  manipulated 
by  a  few  stockholders  for  their  individual 
profit  and  advantage,  political  and  other- 
wise. Another  trouble  is,  that  when  a  new 
building  is  necessary  a  special  bill  must  go 
before  the  1/egislature  and  be  enacted  into  a 
law,  with  all  Uie  infamy  attaching  to  it  that 
can  be  found  in  the  secret  places  annexed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  lyegislature.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  Normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  is 
held  by  two  or  three  persons  who  make  and 
unmake  trustees,  appoint  and  dismiss  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  traffic  in  appropriations,* 
and  do  such  other  things  as  unscrupulous 
men  find  it  necessary  to  do. 

The  ideal  State  Normal  School  should  be 
absolutely  a  State  institution,  and  no  stock- 
holder should  in  any  manner  control  the 
appointment  of  the  officials  to  be  the  trustees 
of  said  schools.  I  believe  the  most  rational 
plan  would  be  to  have  the  State  Superin- 
tendent name  twice  as  many  school  directors 
from  the  respective  Normal  school  districts 
as  the  law  allows  for  the  government  of  the 
school  of  that  district,  and  every  elector 
should  vote  for  one-third  of  the  number 
necessary.  This  election  should  determine 
the  trusteeship  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
The  details  would  have  to  be  set  forth  m  the 
statute. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  Normal  school  as 
the  one  great  factor  in  the  licensing  of 
teachers,  and  to  that  end  I  would  have 
those  schools  divested  of  every  possibility 
of  being  an3rthing  but  a  State  institution. 
I  am  aware  that  what  I  sujg^gest  is  radical, 
bnt  certain  diseases  require  heroic  treat- 
ment, and  we  have  come  to  that  place  where 
Pennsylvania  public  schools  need  radical 
treatment. 

^  Finally,  the  State  pays  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions yearlj;  for  the  public  schools.  The 
local  authorities  pay  more  than  three  times 
that  much  ]^early.  Yet  there  are  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  that  do  not  levy  a  single  mill 
—not  the  fraction  of  a  mill— for  school  pur- 
poses, but  the^  maintain  their  schools  on 
the  appropriation  and  the  $1  per  capita. 
Very  many  districts  in  the  State  levy  less 


than  three  mills  school  tax.  Do  you  think 
these  people  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
public  school  P  Or  do  they  think  they  pay 
full  price  for  what  they  get  ?  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  divert  a  portion  of  the  State  appro- 
priation to  aid  tne  teachers'  schools,  it  will 
be  found  economy  in  the  end  to  make  such 
a  diversion. 

An  educated  people  is  a  powerful  people. 
A  people  cannot  be  educated  without  pro« 
fessionally  trained  teachers.  Pennsylvania 
must  make  a  radical  departure  or  she  can- 
not have  a  majority  of  ner  teachers  profes- 
sionally trained.  Pennsylvania  cannot  hope 
to  be  a  powerful  State  morally  and  cultur- 
ally unless  she  make  some  radical  changea 
in  her  school  system.  The  provisional 
certificate  may  be  a  necessity  as  above  con- 
ditioned, but  with  schools  for  teachers 
rightly  controlled  this  certificate  would 
have  no  place  in  our  school  economy. 

Supt.  Hopper,  of  Luzerne,  asked  to  be 
excused  from  his  appointment  to  discuss 
the  ''provisional"  question,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

THAKKS  TO  PITTSBURG. 

Dr.  Noss  moved  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  educational  people  of  Pittsburg  for 
the  splendid  provision  for  our  entertain- 
ment, which  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
Superintendent,  the  Central  Board,  the 
press,  the  local  committee,  all  have  done 
everything  in  their  power.  The  other 
two  Superintendents  have  also  done  a 
great  deal,  especially  in  securing  the 
record-breaking  enrollment. 

Dr.  McCaskey,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  attended  all  three  meetings 
in  Pittsburg — the  first  in  1855,  then  in 
1873,  and  the  present.  Of  those  who 
attended  the  important  meeting  held  here 
in  1855  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  one 
left.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  tians- 
formation  that  has  taken  place  here  in  this 
interval  of  forty-seven  years.  He  had 
attended  the  meetings  almost  contin- 
uously from  the  beginning,  and  the 
enrollment,  the  royal  welcome  and  enter- 
tainment this  year  surpass  all  previous 
experience  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, expressed  our  appreciation  and 
extended  our  thanks  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  resolution. 

auditors'  report. 

The  Auditing  Committee  made  the 
following  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses of  last  year,  finding  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  correct: 
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Resources* 

Cash  on  hand I337  26 

W.  W.  Champion,  Bulletin 100  00 

Membership  Fees  (2017-20  L.  M.)  .  •  1,997  00 


Expenditures. 

J.  K.  Gotwals,  expenses  Dept.  of  Supt, 
The  Village  Record,  stationery  .  .  . 
Annie  P.  Hollingshead,  postage  and 

labor 

New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Constitutions 
Wickersham  Printing  Co.,  By-Laws 
Jacob  B.  Bsser,  2000  tickets  ... 
Wm.  M.  Kaufman,  5  days  clerking 

W.  C.  Jacobs,  expenses 

W.  W.  Champion,  printing,  etc.  .  . 
Susan  C.  Lodge,  printing  and  postage 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  expenses  Ex.  Com.  . 
Addison  L.  Tones,  expenses  Ex.  Com 
John  S.  Stahr,  expenses  Ex.  Com.  . 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary's  salary  . 
R.  T.  Adams,  expenses  Ex.  Com.  . 
J.  D.  Pyott,  salary  and  expenses,  in 

eluding  assistants  for  Conferences 
Printing  and  mailing  programs,  etc. 
J.  Geo.  Recht,  printing  and  postage, 
Jno.  A.  M.  Passmore,  printing,  (uerk 

and  janitor 

David  S.  Keck,  shortage  on  30  tickets 

David  S.  Keck,  expenses 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  wcpressage  .... 
J.  Monroe  Willard,  Janitor's  services 
James  E.  Watson,  exi)ense8  .... 
C.  S.  Bradford,  operating  lantern  . 
David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer's  salary  . 
Wickersham  Printing  Co  .,2500  reports, 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  expenses  .... 


Balance  on  hand 


|2,434  26 

I24  60 
39  00 

19  50 
12  00 

3  00 
6  00 

5  00 

3  92 
2  00 

2  09 

12  GO 

,  II   76 

14  98 
25  00 

5  70 

83  51 
no  96 

3  59 

34  00 
15  00 

31  30 
I  10 

25  00 

65  00 

12  00 

25  00 

550  00 

_  i^ 

I I 146  61 
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NECROLOGY. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Necrology.  She  had 
written  to  all  the  Superintendents,  but 
received  few  replies,  and  there  may  be 
deceased  members  who  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  report  of  whom  the  com- 
mittee has  no  knowledge.  They  report 
eight  deaths  among  our  membership 
during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 

Samuki^  B.  Huky  was  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  moving  in  the  highest 
social  circles.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Union  League.  He 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
January  ist,  1878,  until  his  death,  and  was  an 
earnest  and  efficient  school  officer. 

Watson  Corkbi«l  was  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal of  the  James  Logan  School,  in  Pniladel- 
phia,  and  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  his 
colleagues.  He  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
his  fatal  illness  is  said  to  be  directly  attributable 
to  his  ke«n  sense  of  duty.  He  was  bom  near 
Richboro,  Bucks  county,  in  1846.  He  grad- 
uated from  Millersville  Normal  School  in  1868; 
taught  first  in  Clearfield  county,  coming  to 
Philadelphia  in  1870  to  take  the  principalship 


of  the  Point  Breeze  school;  in  1879  he  organized 
the  grammar  school  at  12th  and  Federal;  in 
1881  he  was  transferred  to  i6th  and  Wharton; 
in  1885  became  Supervising  Principal  there, 
and  in  1889  took  tne  same  position  in  the 
Logan  School.  He  gave  much  attention  to 
music,  was  for  18  years  precentor  at  North 
Tenth  Street  Presbvterian  church,  and  for  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life  had  charge  of  the 
music  of  the  Fourth  U.  P.  church.  In  1897, 
after  four  years  of  study.  Dr.  Cornell  received 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Bducational 
Association  for  14  years,  and  in  former  years 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Association.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Educational  Club  and 
Teachers'  Institute,  and  a  Director  ol  the 
Teachers'  Beneficial  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  s^pathy  and  affection  of  his 
friends  was  evidenced  by  the  beautiful  flowers 
daily  sent  to  his  room  at  the  hospital  by  teach- 
ers and  children  during  his  last  illness.  The 
most  beautiful  and  admirable  side  of.  his  nature 
was  shown  in  his  family  and  social  relations; 
he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  We  extend 
our  hearty  sympathy  to  his  widow,  who  was  his 
beloved  and  sympathetic  co-laborer. 

Margaret  A.  Rogbrs,  Mary  K.  Marsm- 
BBCK  and  E.  LouiSB  Grant,  were  all  teachen 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Si^atbr  Gbist  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county  in  1832.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School,  and  later  was 
for  four  years  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
that  institution.  For  twent]|r-five  years  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Marietta  High  School.  Soon 
after  he  resigned  this  position  in  1888,  he  was 
elected  school  director,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  he  missed  but  one  meeting  of 
the  School  Board.  He  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  business  enterprises  of  his  com- 
munitv.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Marietta 
Manufacturing  Company,  President  of  the 
Marietta  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company  for 
many  years,  and  a  Director  and  President  of 
the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Asseciation.  He 
was  also  a  stockholder  in  various  industries. 
In  1886  he  purchased  the  Marietta  Times^  which 
he  edited  and  published  until  March,  1901.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  of  this 
Association,  seldom  being  absent  from  its  meet- 
ings. By  his  death  the  public  schools  have  lost 
a  staunch  friend,  who  was  ever  ready  even  to 
the  extent  of  neglecting  his  own  interests,  to  do 
an3r  and  every  thing  to  further  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Samubi.  J.  Craighbad  was  educated  at 
Elder's  Ridge  Academy,  in  Indiana  county, 
and  was  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College.  He  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Indiana  county  in  1878,  and  served 
for  six  jears.  In  1877  he  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ai«frbd  Brashbar  Mili^bR,  for  forty  years 
President  of  Waynesburg  College,  was  con- 
nected with  this  instituiion  from  its  founding  to 
his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years. 
From  1851  to  his  j^raduation  in  1853,  ^^  ^^ 
student  and  tutor,  irom  1853  to  1859,  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  from  1859  to  1899,  President; 
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fitmi  1899  until  his  death,  January  30,  1902, 
President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Mainly  through  his  influence  and  persistent 
and  self-sacrificing  energy,  this  institution  was 
enabled  to  live  and  gain  ever  firmer  footing  in 
its  early  years  of  struggle.  He  guided  it 
through  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
years  of  financial  stress  which  followed.  His 
rare  executive  and  scholarly  ability,  his  uncom- 
mon aptness  and  power  as  a  teacher,  his  grow- 
ing fame  as  a  thinker,  writer  and  educanonal 
leader,  gave  prestige  and  standing  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided,  and  attracted 
Btndents  from  far  and  near.  In  spite  of  meager 
endowment  and  a  constant  need  of  money,  he 
was  able  to  associate  with  himself  a  body  of 
ttachers  imbued  with  his  own  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  thus  Waynesbur^  College  has 
grown  to  a  footing  of  ecjuality  with  many  older 
and  better  aadowed  institutions.  The  new  col- 
lege buildin^^  of  noble  proportions  was  first 
thought  of  and  planned  for  by  Dr.  Miller  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  his  instance  the 
work  was  undertaken;  through  his  untiring 
efforts  it  was  carried  to  completion.  His  in- 
fluence still  lives  not  only  within  the  walls  of 
this  monument  of  his  life- work,  but  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  pupils  scat- 
tered throuehont  our  own  countir  and  ijn  many 
foreign  lands.  Dr.  Miller  had  been  honored 
with  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D\  He  was 
a  great,  good  man,  beloved  and  blessed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote,  and  the  Committee  were  authorized 
to  make  any  proper  additions  to  the  same 
before  publicatioa,  which  has  been  done 
as  above. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Sapt.  Fleisher,  of  Columbia,  made  the 
following  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  the  action  of  the 
last  Legislature  in  providing  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation to  provide  free  tuition  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  thus  putting  Pennsylvania  in 
line  with  the  other  leading  States  of  the  Union. 

Resolved^  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  conduct  at 
least  two  summer  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  be  placed  by  the  Legislature  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
lastmction. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  State  Bducational  Association  reaffirm 
their  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
l>e|MLrtment  of  Public  Instmctlbn  under  the 
diatinguished  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Nathan 
C  Schaefier  and  his  able  assistants. 
^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  the  provisional  certificate  should  not 
Ik  granted  to  any  teacher  for  more  than  three 
nccessive  terms. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  Qias.  P.  Thwing  for  his  polished,  eloquent 
and  masterly  address. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  impossible  for  us  ade- 
<IQatelv  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  suc- 
ceaafol  efforts  of  the  local  committees,  and  all 
others  actively  interested,  to  make  our  visit  to 


this  great  industrial  center  a  profitable  and  an 
exceedingly  delightful  one.  Deep  down  in  our 
hearts  there  shiQl  ever  remain  the  memory  of 
the  royal  and  unsurpassed  hospitality  so  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  Association. 

Resolved^  That  to  that  distinguished  and  hon. 
ored  trio,  Supt.  Andrews,  Supt.  Morrow  and 
Supt.  Hamilton;  to  the  various  Committees- 
to  the  teachers  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Allegheny  county;  to  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  who  entertained  us  in  song,  we  are 
especially  indebted  for  the  comfort,  enjoyment 
and  delight  thet  have  been  given  us  through 
their  efforts. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  and 
I>rofonnd  gratitude  for  the  munificent  contribu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  gen- 
erous-hearted citizens  of  Pittsburg  toward  our 
entertainment. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  Association  we  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy,  dignity  and  ability  01  oiur 
presiding  officer,  Dr.  J.  R.  Plickinger.  To  his 
great  interest  and  persistent  effort,  and  to  the 
excellent  jud|3;ment  displayed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  m  planning  the  program  of  this 
session,  much  of  the  success  and  profit  of  this 
meeting  has  been  due. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  solo  work  of  Miss  Prank  Huntly  during 
the  sessions  of  this  meeting,  and  to  the  Templar 
Quintette  for  the  charming  melodious  selections 
rendered  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  remarkably  fine  educa- 
tional exhibit  given  by  the  schools  of  this  citv 
deserves  especial  notice.  Such  excellent  work 
will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  other 
schools  of  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  O.  Lyte  the  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted  as 
read. 

treasurer's  report. 

Treasurer  Keck  presents  the  following 
partial  report  of  this  year's  attendance, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  in* 
fcfnnation  of  members,  the  final  balance 
not  yet  known,  as  all  bills  have  not  yet 
been  paid : 

In  my  Philadelphia  report  I  said :  "  Last  year 
Williamsport  eave  us  an  enrollment  of  1.017; 
Philadelphia  almost  doubled  that  by  givins  us 
3,017-.  Can  Pittsburg  keep  up  the  rate  of  in- 
crease?" Pittsburg  did  not  double  the  Phila^ 
delphia  enrollment,  but  she  did  so  well  that  the 
enrollment  from  Allegheny  county  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  total  enrollment  of  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  by  nearly  Iwo  hundred,  and  the  total 
enrollment  for  this  meeting  is  2,738  names  in- 
cluding 20  life  members,  cuussified  by  counties 
as  follows : 

Allegheny,  2,203;  Armstrong,  14;  Beaver,  53; 
Bedfora,  i;  Berks,  9;  Blair,  6;  Bucks,  i;  But- 
ler, 72;  Cambria,  8;  Cameron,  2;  Chester,  5; 
Clarion,  6;  Clearfield,  i;  Clinton,  12;  Columbia, 
i;  Crawford,  6;  Cumberland,  i;  Dauphin,  10; 
Delaware,  8;  Elk,  3;  Erie,  3;  Fayette,  6;  Pul- 
ton,  i;  Greene,  3j  Huntingdon,  2;  Indiana,  14; 
Jefferson,  3;  Juniata,  i;  Lackawanna,  i;  Lan- 
caster, 7;  Lawrence,  7;  Lebanon,  3;  Lehigh, 
3;    Luzerne,   a;    Mercer,   10;  Montgomery,  6; 
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Northumberland,  3;  Perry,  2;  Philadelphia,  11; 
Potter,  i;  Schuylkill,  22;  Somerset,  i;  Tioga, 
i;  Venango,  3;  Warren,  2;  Washington,  33; 
Wayne,  i;  Westmoreland,  148;  Other  States, 
16— total,  2, 738.  Last  year  fifteen  counties  were 
not  represented;  this  year  nineteen  are  blank. 

The  total  receipts  of  this  session  are: 
Harvey  B.  Twitmyer,  Official  Bulletin,    1 100  00 
Enrollment,  2738  (20  life  members)   •    2,718  00 


Total  amount  of  bills  presented  and 
paid  thus  far 


|2,8i8  00 
790  08 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  Association  .    12,027  9^ 

An  active  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
get  the  County  Superintendents  to  our  annual 
meetings.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  thirty-eight 
of  the  present  incumbents  are  not  enrolled  this 
year. 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey  called  attention  to 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  (Art. 
VIII;  for  a  Permanent  Fund,  to  be  in- 
vested under  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  After  conference  with  the 
Treastirer,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  large 
enrollments  of  the  last  two  years  had 
improved  our  financial  condition  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  are  justified  in  laying 
a  foundation  for  such  a  Fund  by  setting 
aside  $1000  for  that  purpose.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  authorized  and  instructed  to  take  such 
action. 

President  Flickinger  suggested  that 
the  fact  that  the  Association  is  not  in- 
corporated might  raise  some  legal  ques- 
tions when  we  come  to  investing  money. 
As  he  was  a  member  of  the  next  year's 
Executive  Committee  he  thought  it  well 
to  mention  this  now,  so  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  into  proper  form. 

Dr.  Buehrle  moved  to  amend  by  author- 
izing the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
measures  for  incorporating  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  amendment  was  added,  and  the 
motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

CI^OSING  WORDS. 

The  President  said  that  before  adjourn- 
ment he  wished  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
working  committees  for  their  efibrts  to 
make  a  great  success  of  this  meeting  at 
Pittsburg,  and  he  was  sure  the  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
wotild  agree  with  him  in  giving  the 
largest  share  of  the  credit  to  the  local 
workers.  He  wished  to  add  his  voice  to 
those  already  heard  in  tribute  to  Snpt. 
Andrews  and  his  colleagues.  He  wished 
also   to   thank   personally  every  mem- 


ber of  the  Association  who  had  assisted 
in  preparing  and  carrying  out  the 
programme;  all  had  worked  harmoni- 
ously throughout.  He  once  more  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  great 
honor  done  him;  and  the  great  pleasure 
he  had  enjoyed  in  his  work,  supported 
as  he  had  been  by  his  co  laborers.  He 
hoped  in  a  humbler  way  to  assist  in 
m^ing  the  future  meetings  as  pleasant 
and  profitable  as  this  one.  It  was  matter 
of  regret  that  his  successor  was  not  able 
to  remain,  but  he  needed  no  introduction, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  him  was  to  come  to  the  next  meet- 
ing. On  his  behalf  he  invited  every  one 
here  to  be  present  next  year. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  Hne 
dU^  Supt.  Andrews  repeating  the  invita- 
tion to  all  the  members  and  their  friends 
to  attend  the  reception  at  the  Monon- 
gahela  House.  This  grand  reception  to 
the  officers  and  membos  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everybody. 
There  were  greetings  of  old  friends  and 
new,  music  and  dancing  and  refireshments 
galore,  and  the  happy  company  did  not 
disperse  until  after  midnight  had  ushered 
in  the  Fourth  of  July,  1902. 

I«IST   OP  MEMBBRS  ENROUED. 

In  the  following  list  of  members  en- 
rolled, which  occupies  more  than  ten 
pages  of  closely- printed  nonpareil  tjrpe,  it 
was  necessary,  in  economizing  space,  to 
give  but  one  line  to  each  address.  The 
post-office  address  ''Allegheny  City"  is 
sometimes  given  "Allegheny."  The 
word  '*City"  is  always  understood,  and 
it  should  be  so  written.  The  entire  en- 
rollment is  2,738  members. 

AI^LEGHENY— 2,203. 

^  Samael   Hamilton,   Braddock. 

Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg. 

John  Morrow,  Allegheny  City. 
^George  H.  Lamb,  Braddock. 
^  J.  C.  Kenda41,  Homestead. 
:"  B.  J.  Shields,  Wilklnsburg. 
>J.  M.  Reed,  Dravosburg. 

Bleanor  J.  whiting,  Allegheny. 

Mary  B.  Cooper,  Allegheny  City. 

John   T.  Hawthorne,  Allegheny. 

Lucy  H.  Gillett,  Allegheny  City. 

J.  B.  Huchtlng,  Allegheny   City. 

George  A.  Spmdler,  Allegheny. 

Mary  0.  Harbison,  Allegneny. 

B.  C.  Byans,  Alegheny  City. 

M.  M.  Dorrlngton,  Allegheny. 

Wills  B.  Carter,  Allegheny  City. 

Jennie  B.  Maxwell,  Allegheny. 

Agnes  Steubgen,  Allegheny  City. 

Alice  B.  Rose,  Allegheny  City. 

Kate  L.  Adair,  Allegheny  City. 

Pearl  M.  Die,  AUesheny  City. 

Grace  B.  Crawford,  Allegheny. 

Olive  B.  Rhein,  Allegheny  City. 

Gertrude  Goldstein,  Allegheny. 

Minnie  B.  Distler,  Allegheny. 

*  Life  Members. 
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Ada  A.  Harper,  Allegheny  City. 
Martha  A.  Oliyer,  Allegheny. 
Yelma  B.  bSmith,  Allegheny  City. 
Jennie   A.  Morrison,  Allegheny. 
Mary  B.  WUliams,  Allegheny  City. 
Abi^l  S.  Uerwlg,  Allegheny  City. 
Julia   M.  Steyenaon,  Allegheny. 
Clara  M.  Perklna,  Allegheny  City. 
Lade  U.  Goodwin,  Allegheny  City. 
Bllzabeth  Beighel,  Allegheny  City. 
B.  A.  Morrow,  Allegheny   City. 
R.  M.  Sherrard,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Schwarberg,  Allegheny  City. 
Nettle  Merrill,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Sanders,  Allegheny  City. 
Mrs.  B.  K.  B.  Wood,  Allegheny. 
Belle  Hanna,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Omslaer,  Allegheny  City. 
Etta  M.  Sharpiess,  Allegheny  City. 
Mai7   a.  Oarretson,  Allegheny. 
K.  E.  Collins,  Allegheny   City. 
B.  S.  Orr,  Allegheny    City. 
MaiT  Boggs,  Allegheny  City. 
Ottlllie  Iilenberger,  Allegheny. 
Lillian  McKee,  Allegheny  City. 
Bllzabeth  Mawhlnney,  Alle^^eny. 
Grace  K.  Cameron,  Alegheny. 
Wlnnetta  Huss,  Allegheny  City. 
Christine    Lanman,  Allegheny. 
Margaret   A.  Bom,  Allegheny. 
Ada  B.  Oalaher,  Allegheny  City. 
Martha  F.  Matthews.  Allegheny. 
Nellie  B.  Jeffreys,  Alieffheny  City. 
Henrietta  T.  Kredel,  Allegheny. 
Sara  B.  €k>IImar,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  OllTe  Duncan,  Allegheny. 
Rose  K.  Case,  Allegheny  City. 
Anna  D.  McClelland,  Allegheny. 
Nora  B.  Osbom,  Allegheny  City. 
Ullle  J.  White,  Allegheny  City. 
Harriet  M.  Henderson,  Allegheny. 
Margaret   P.  Given,  Allegheny. 
Mary  P.  Knox,  Allegheny  City. 
Emma  P.  Wleland,  Allegheny  City. 
Maude  M.  Mayer,  AUei^eny  City. 
A.  B.  Ferguson.  Allegheny  City. 
8.  C.  Farrar,  Allegheny   City. 
H.  W.  Golden,  Allegheny  City. 
H.  T.  Hoopes,  Allegheny  Ci^. 
A.  B.  Doda,  Allegheny    City. 
James  R.  Glenn,  Allegheny  City. 
Edna  M.  McDermott,  Allegheny. 
Fannie  J.  Noble,  Allegheny  City. 
Jane  B.  Walker,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  B.  Hayden.  Allegheny. 


Mary  C.  Taggart,  Allegheny  City. 
Lettle  B.  Cmlers,  Allegheny  City. 
Madge  Glim  ore,  Allegheny  City. 


Lona  B.  McCrea,  Allegheny  City. 
Bessie  Graham,  Allegheny  City. 
Elisabeth  Smith,  Allegheny  City. 
Daisy  P.  Bash,  Allegheny  City. 


Carol  ine_HXIl,  Allegheny  City. 

J,  Allegheny  City. 
Nannie  J.  Cowan,  Allegheny  City. 


Myrtle  B.  King, 


Anna  M.  Dovall,  Allegheny  City. 

Lottie  Moon,  Allegheny  City. 

Grace  N.  Leacock,  Allegheny  City. 

Hettie  Kaufman,  Allegheny  City. 
I  Anna  G.  Kohen,  Allegheny  City. 
*  Mary  B.  Brown,  McKees  Rocks, 
i Elizabeth  J.  Brose,  McKees  Rocks. 
( Katharine  Powers,  McKees  Rocks. 
^Vlnnie  Maconbray,  McKees  Rocks. 
^  Ssra  W.  Wellings,  McKees  Rocks. 
*  Beulah    V.  Ferree,  Coraopolis. 

Virginia    H.  Elliott.  Pittsburg. 

Blisabeth    R  Schmidt,  Pittsburg. 

Elizabeth  Fairley.  Allegheny. 

Annie  Morrison,  Allegheny  City. 

Emily  Oalbraith.  Allegheny  City. 


Sara  Carney,  Allegheny  City. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Kemp,  Allegheny. 
8.  A.  Eepey,  Allegheny    City. 


Kate   8.  McCambley.  Allegheny. 
Stella  Agnew,  Allegheny  City. 
Rose  Frasler,  Allegheny  City. 
Blanche  McNall,  Allegheny  City. 
Minnie  Holt,  Allegheny  City. 
Anna  Marshall,  Allegheny  City. 
Ellen  8.  Marshall.  Allegheny  City. 
Nannie  M.  Weaver,  Allegheny. 


James  E.  Morrow.  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  P.  Lang,  Allegheny  City. 
William  Kignell,  Allegheny  City. 
William  Brelt  Wleser,  Allegheny, 
a  G.  Nolin,  Allegheny  City. 
I  Elizabeth  McCrury,  Allegheny. 
WUliam  L.  Smith,  Allegheny  City. 
Hugh  L.  Porter.  Allegheny  City. 
H.  J.  Flncke,  Allegheny   City. 
F.  J.  Larva,  Allegheny  City. 
Leola  Vancil,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  A.  Swan,  Allegheny  City. 
Etta  Gllmor,  Allegheny  City. 
Alice  Dice,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  F.  Zook,  AUegneny  City. 
Sadie  C.  Core,  Allegheny  City. 
Ray  Batchelor,  Allegheny  City. 
Clara   J.  Welsh,  Allegheny   City. 
Laura  B.  Campbell,  Allegheny. 
Rachael  M.  Black,  Allegheny. 
Cora  M.  Mackey,  Allegheny  City. 
E.  T.  Evans,  Allegheny   City. 
John  A.  Johnston,  Allegheny  City. 
Hilda  Rieck,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  Williamson,  Allegheny. 
Mary  Beatty,  Allegheny  City. 
Alice  Miller,  Allegheny  City. 
Tillie  Booth,  Allegheny  City. 
Alice  Roeth,  Allegheny  City. 
Emma  Haslett,  Allegheny  City. 
Elizabeth  Lyle.  Allegheny  City. 
Anna  Krebs,  Allegheny  City. 
Ora  Smyers,  Allegheny  City. 
Edna  McCal lister,  Allegheny. 
Olive  Otterson,  Allegheny  City. 
Ida  Hamilton,  Allegheny  City. 
Jeremiah  Tingley,  Allegheny  City. 
Helen  McMillan,  Allegheny  City. 
Effle  McMillan,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary   S.  Patterson,  Allegheny. 
Jamea  A.  Dougan.  Allegheny  City. 
W.  N.  Paulson,  Allegheny  City. 
W.  S.  Paulson,  Allegheny  ity. 
Edith  M.  Morgan,  Allegheny  City. 
Isabel  Cunningham,  Allegheny. 
E.  D.  Hoyt,  Allegheny  City. 
Bessie   N.  McFarland,  Allegheny. 
Florence  C.  Bnwer,  Allegheny. 
Calista   B.  McFeathers,  Allegheny. 
Emma  G.  Roberts,  Alleeheny  City. 
Minnie  B.  Donahey,  Allegheny. 
Ellen  Black,  Allegheny  City. 
Lizzie  B.  Hall,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Black,  Allegheny  City. 
Anna  C.  Lecky^  Allegheny  City. 
Jeannette  H.  Leckey,  Allegheny. 
Mary  E.  Aughney,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  J.  McDonald,  Allegheny. 
M.  H.  Young,  Allegheny   City. 
Helen  Cooper.  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  B.  Babst,  Allegheny. 
Margaret  J.  Cubbage,  Aflegheny. 
M.  Alice  Bartley,  Allegheny  City. 
Ella  M.  Sample,  Allegheny  Cl^. 
Alice  E.  Morgan,  Allegheny  City. 
Lulu  G.  McConnell,  Allegheny. 
Mary  L.  Rose,  Allegheny  City. 
Frances  Hazlett,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  R.  Knox,  Allegheny  City. 
Emma  M.  Lletman,  Allegheny. 
Alberta  Hay,  Allegheny  City. 
Ella  li.  Pfordt,  Allegheny  City. 
Josephine  W.  White.  Allegheny. 
Eliza  B.  Crea,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  McCrum,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  H.  Lonkert,  Allegheny. 
Roberta  L.  Jones,  Allegheny  City. 
Jennie  D.  Dalzell,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  P.  Jamison,  Allegheny. 
Pauline  H.  Wachob,  Allegheny. 
Irene  B.  McDermott,  Allegheny. 
William  A.  Meloney,  Allenieny. 
Clara  Rieger,  Allegheny  City. 
Mamie  Brown,  Allegheny  City. 
John  H.  Chatham.  Allegheny  City. 
Rhoda  Bell.  Allegheny  City. 
Nannie  J.  Jamison,  Allegheny. 
Kathryn  E.  Lang,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  Adeline    Aiken,  Allegeheny. 
Margaret  Gapen,  Allegheny  City. 
Lueila  Crawford,  Allegheny  "City. 
Arabella  MacClure,  Allegheny. 


Luanaious  Parsons,  Allegheny. 
Kate  C.  Robinson,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Maxwell,  Allegheny  City. 
Jane  Herriott,  Allegheny  City. 
Minnie  McMunn,  Allegheny  City. 
Jean  B.  Crawford,  Allegheny. 
;  Kate  M.  Marion,  Allegheny  City. 
Xlna  Lang,  Allegheny  City. 
Laura  M.  Logan,  Allegheny  City. 
J.  S.  Sholes,  Allegheny  City. 

A.  M.  Noah,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  R.  Walker,  Allegheny  City. 

B.  F.  McDermott,  Allegheny  City. 
Hannah  M.  Foley,  Allegheny  City. 
A.  M.  Callen,  Allegheny  City. 

A.  M.  Herdman,  Allegheny   City. 
Ivy  Cluley,  Allegheny  City. 
Lillian  Gault,  Allegheny  City. 
K.  E.  Sheedy,  AUegneny  City. 
Martha  R.  Leggate,  AUegheny. 
Emily  Weltzel,  Allegheny  City. 
Nellie  H.  More,  Allegheny  City. 
Florence  McCullough,  Allegheny. 
Mary  B.  K^Uen,  Allegheny  City. 
Bessie  S.  Weber,  Allegheny  City. 
Eleanor  Graham,  Allegheny  City. 
Olive  S.  Graebing,  Allegheny  City. 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  Allegheny  City. 
Lizzie  A.  Lyon,  Allegheny  City. 
Grace  M.  Deer,  Allegheny  City. 
Anna  R.  Funora,  Allegheny  Cltj. 
Sylvester  Stotler,  Allegheny  City. 
Eugenie  Mayhard.  Allegheny  Ci^. 
Martha  Ehlers,  Allegheny  City.  , 
Lillian  Saints,  Allegheny  City. 
Ella  McKenna,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  G.  Crown,  Allegheny  City. 
Carrie  Meess,  Allegheny  City. 
Annie  Jenklnson,  Allegheny  City. 
Martha  M.  Boehmig,  Allegheny. 
Ada  M.  Eggers,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  Manning,  Allegheny. 
Gertrude  C.  Levy,  Allegheny. 
Nora  B.  Levy,  Allegheny  City. 
Idella  Walker,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Robinson,  Allegheny  City. 
Florence  H.  Campbell,  Allegheny. 
Sopha  C.  Reineke,  Allegheny  City. 
Nettie  J.  Crawford,  Allegheny* 
Cora  B.  Duncan,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  C.  Greves,  Allegheny  City. 
Susanna  Malnwaring,  Allegheny. 
Edna  M.  Trimble,  Allegheny  City. 
Frances  Partington,  Allegheny. 
Mazle  E.  Graham.  Allegheny  City. 
Minnie  B.  Gerst,  Allegeheny  City. 
Katherine  Marshall,  Allegheny. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Nesbit,  Allegheny. 
Lillian   M.  Meyers,  Allegheny. 
Mary  M.  Leukard,  Allegheny  City. 
Joseph  Speer,  Allegheny  City. 

S.  W.  B.  McDonald,  Allegheny. 
R.  C.  BarrlB,  Allegheny  City. 
Elizabeth  Seaton,  Allegheny  City. 
Margaret  Thompson,  Allegheny. 
Ida  A.  Thompson,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  H.  Walton,  Allegheny  City. 
Edna  Diem,  Allegheny  City. 

0.  Pearle  Armstrong,  Allegheny. 
Lida  Mayhard,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  E.  Dillon,  Allegheny  City. 
Katie  Beyer,  Allegheny  City. 

C.  G.  Miller,  Allegheny  City. 
N.  K.  Marquis,  Allegheny  City. 

D.  M.  Tyler,  Allegheny   City. 

B.  A.  McCune,    Allegheny   City. 
L.  A.  Cooper,  Allegheny  City. 
James  M.  Norrls,  Allegheny  City. 
J.  W.  Swan,  Allegheny  City. 

G.  C.  Haworth,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  A.  Teager,  Allegheny  City. 
Almy  F.  King.  Allegheny  City. 
M.  M.  Campbell,  Allegheny  City. 
G.  M.  Lacock,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  L.  Hay,  Allegheny  City. 

A.  M.  Mitchell.  Allegheny  City. 

1.  C.  Rotzler,  Allegheny  City. 

I.  M.  McDonough,  Allegheny  City. 
S.  H.  Williams,  Allegheny  City. 
L.  C.  Scott,  Allegheny  City. 
M.  T.  Hara,  Allegheny  City. 

B.  A.  Halloway,  Allegheny    City. 
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Mimle  Von  Ohlen,  AlltzheaT. 

— ,  eft,. 


■et   Eliif.  Allectaenr   ClU. 
■  Johnglon.  AlleKheu;  atf. 


Uir;  Habn,  Allegbenr  Clt;. 
Btanch  Wnebob.  Allegbcnj  C 
Anna  BlTtn.  Allcghcnj  Cltj. 


1  Uoran,  Allaghcnr  City. 

Anna  Benner.  AllMbeDT  Cl^. 
lanette  Wlihart.  AlLesntni'  Cltr. 
Bella  Qian,  Allcgbeor  City. 
A-tlce  RlthardaoD.  AtlcKbenj  City. 
A.  C.  a<frdon.  A11«fben«  City. 
Jamea  N.  Bmltk,  AlIechoiT  Cltr- 


Elliabeth  HcElwalQ.  Allcgben*. 
Clara  U.  Mueller,  AllcfbeDj  Clt;. 
Carrla  L.  Brasdon,  AlltKbe». 
Jane  Hammond.  Allcgbcnr  Cltr. 
UDle  B.  UcUbud,  AJIexbenr. 
Llde  J.  Willaca,  Allecbcny  City. 
Anna  B.  Carter.  AllMboi     Cltj. 
HaT7  W.  CaQDon,  Alleisenj  (Mj. 
Bmn»  U.  Scott,  AlkgEenj  Clt7- 
Llda  BoTd.  AllHbenT  Cltf. 
Lesnna  H.  Eddie,  Allegheay  Cltr. 
UtjRte  C.  Benner,  Allegbtn]'  C1^- 
Sadla  A,  Searlabt.  Allesbenr. 
Badle  M.  Bo;d,  Allegbanr  Cltr. 
Carrie    Hariter,  Allrgbonr    City. 
Harr  Uarrr.  Allegbenj  City. 
"--y  McQnlgE.  AlleBheny  Oty. 


I  W.  W.  Fell,  CoraoitollB. 

Anna  Aukrom,  Coraopolli. 

Afnea  WUaon.  Coraopolla. 

Anna  Bcbwlnd.  Caraopolla. 
I  HeurlettA  UoDdorS,  CoraopolU. 
I  Carrie  E.  Stoerer.  Ingram. 
I  C.  Auroata  UcBrldeTCllff  Mine. 

Anno  11.  Moore,  Beecom. 

Lena  UcOlnle*.  Blltabetb. 

Cbarlotte  Qrabani.  ElliabetlL 

Mary  J.  Baattm,  Blliabetb. 

Katbryn   Negley,  Elliabetb. 

Sarab  Collins.  Elliabetb. 

Lilian   WIegel,  Blliabetb. 

Haouab  Stepbena,  Bllaabetb. 

O.  O.  Coon.  Blliabetb. 

R.  Q.  U 

Sarab  1 

Liitie  & 

Mary  V 

OIlTe  Fi 

BIlEBbel 
Harriet 
Kate  ^ 
Acnea  I 
Haggle 

Anna  Moore,  SherldanTllte. 
Jean  Jackaon,  Sbetldanrilla. 
Effle  Whltlov.   BberldanTllle. 
L1hI«  Thomaa,  BherldanTllle. 
F.  L.  Hannum.  Sberldanrille. 
Sara  N.  Kelly,  Plttaburg. 
,  i^enatb  Tucker,  Tareottmi. 
May  me  Baxter,  Tarentam. 
Irene  Tucker,   Tsrentum. 
Jennie  Seftoo,  Tarentum. 
Bertba  Beattj,  Tarentiun. 
Margaret  Aten.  Tarentum. 
BmiuB    Breck.    Tarentam. 
Carrie  W.  Ready,  Tarentum. 


I  Margaret   Dlckaon,   Tarentum. 
Katberlne  TTbllnger,  Tarentam. 
Mary    E.   Boyd,  Tarentum, 
r.aura  C.  Venable,  Tarentum. 
Joaepblne  K.  Stewart,  Tarentnm. 
Kliile  Kennedy,  Tarentam. 
Bmllj   M.    Hailett,   Tarwtnm. 
ElUalietb  Maballey.  Tarentum. 
Cornelia   B.    Kama,   Tarentum. 
Caroline  8.  Galbraltb.  Tarentam. 
Clara  B.  Kennedy,  Tarentam. 
a.    M.    Hailett,    Tarentum. 
Roae  Irwin,  Tamtam. 
B,   H.  Oamer,  Tarentnm. 
Julia  B.  Krecb,  Tareetam. 
Nan  H.  Lattmer,  Tarentnm. 
Lena  Ubinger,  Ht.  Ollrer. 
"    Prank.  Plttaborg. 
IB.  Latimer,  Woodrli 
DTvua    HcNulty,    Carnegie. 
Myrtle   Jonea,   Braddock. 
Rae  A.  Finley,  RodL 
Ina  McKlnney,   Lock  N*.  S. 
Barab  L.  Banting,  CbeawlA. 
Hri.  Jennie  Ireland.  Nadlne. 
Armlnta  F.  Bower,  Oakdale. 
O.  O.  Anderaui,  Conltera. 

A.  L.  a.  Baton,  CUntoo. 
Sadie  J.  M«Nall.  ImHrlal. 

B.  B,  Hart.  Bearer  Falla 
Gertrude  DaTla,  Oakdale 
Lyde  F.  Ha^ll,  Sbarpabnrg. 

B.  Blancbe  Otterman,  Matrona. 
Hanna  M.  Thompaon,  BnenaTUta. 
Jobn  C.  Chambera,  Lang. 
Adda  XcCorkle,  Castle  Sfaannon. 

' ■"    Swiaabelm,  Plttabnrg. 

'—' ^^'-   Cp»*. 


a.  Btta  R  Roble,  i 


iMiy  (!i'ty. 


.Nettle  M.Harper,! 

Anna  L.  Dnncan,  AaplBwnll. 
'  O.  Loulae  Taylor.  Asplnwall. 
•  Margaret  A.  Pat  ton.  Asplnwall. 


Jobn  W.  ' 

Ella  M.  Brockmyer,  .    . 

Anna  Prorost,  Falrbaven. 
Marget  Donglan,  Castle  Bhannaa. 


Eleanor  E.  Bei,  Ingram. 
Mary  M.  Tbompaon.^prlngdals. 
Blliabetb   Lackey,   Sbonseioira. 


Lyda  Porter,  Bboosetown. 

Blla  S.  Gray,  UannarTllle. 

Clara  M.  Vatea,  Flttabntg. 

Benjamin    BTans,    Bdgeworth. 

Bmlly    Cralgbea4    Plttaboi^ 

Mamie  Qrabam,  Blliabetb. 

C.  E.  Dickey,  Avalon. 

Mary  Dickson,  Aralon. 

LlUle   Terry.   Aval  on. 

Amelia  Duff,  ATalon. 

Lucy  Herring,  Ayalwi. 

Helen  DIckaon,   Balleme. 

Emina  M.  Lang,  Allegheny  City. 

Anna  McKudy,  Allegheoy  City. 

Clara  Miller,  Bellene. 

Emma  Hunt.  Aralon. 

M.  Elinor  Smith,  Allegheny  City. 


Bertlu    BlDger,    ATalon. 
Sadie  V.   Rogera.  Caraegla. 
Bdna  RIcbardi,   Oakdale. 
Anna  H.  Poellot,  Carnegie. 
Bertba  V.  Law,  McKe««rart 
Tillle  Jobnaon,  Caatle  Bhaiinai. 
Anna  H.  Stacke,  Port  Perry. 
Pearl  J.  Klpp,  Tarentam. 
Ella  U.  McEolgbt,  Bnena  Vlata. 
William,  P,    Neely^anie. 

Alice 


Pboebe  M.  Latimer,  WoodTllle. 


im,  niiaii 
,  Tartle 


~.  B,  McBride,  dewlcklay. 
Blla  U.  Wlcka.  QUI  Hall. 
Julia  F.  Mack.  Carnegie. 
Mabel  F.  Mabaffey.  Snral  Etdga. 


[.  Fogal.  Wexford. 

Alston.  Bnslow. 
itte  K.  Johnston,  Sprlogdale. 


M.  L.  Ramaey,  New  feuslngtoa. 
Margaret  Rolabooie,   Sbarpsbor^ 
Lucetta  T.  Parker,  BbarpaGorg. 
Martha  B.  Welble,  Bbarpabarc. 
Blanche  K.  Wakedeld,  Sbaipsbarft 
Joaepblne    Slalgb,     BharpaDare. 
M.  ^algk,  abarpaburg. 
Mabel   F,    Wakefleld,    Shatpsborfr 
Martha  T.  Herrey,  aharnabarg. 
Jeaale  Andentm,  Bharpsburg. 
Maude  M.  8mltb,  Sbarpsborg. 
Carrie  K.  Dunlap,  Sharpaba^ 
Mayme  L.   Swindell,   Sbarpabort 

"■ 1.  Oettner.  Btna. 

•™— J  Hill. 


Florence  M.  Long,  UcKee'a  _ 
Martba  Q.  DsTla,  aewlckl«y. 
Anna  H.  Orabam.  Sewtckley. 
Blliabetb  Wakeham.  ^wlckley. 
H.   J.    Rose,    Sewlekley. 
■  —    Sarstorp,   Plttabnrg. 

ha   Boyd,    Alle-"- ' 

Florence   Roebrlg,    ! 
N.  E.  Waddell,  Btn. 


Mary    B.    Carry,    Plttaborg. 
M.  Mand  Parke,  Tarentum. 
Mabd  Fife,  West  Eltiabeth. 
Ada  L.   Mewton,  West  Bllsabstta. 
Jay  Turner,  West  Blliabetb. 
Emma  R.  Fotts,  Natrona. 
BoM  Bntler,  Cratton. 
Alice   G.   Anderaon,    Carnegie. 
Ella   Norrls,   Cnlmerrllle. 
Mary  Brana.  Bankartlln. 
Jeane  Mllbolland,   PIttabarg. 
Mary  B.  McBryar,  BlUabetk 
Margaret  A-  Blacfe,  Coalten. 
Mand    Marks,    Daqneane. 
Bertba  U.  Abel,  Dbgaeans. 
Hope  Lewla,  Daffiieane. 
jQlla  Klatnger.  Daqoeana. 
H.  B.  Winner,  Dnqoesne. 
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lUitaret  L.  Heater,  EllMbetb. 
Anhui  V.  UcKm,  Duque«ii«. 
Mn.  Nora  W.   Yolton,  Carnot. 
W.  &  Blncbam,  UleD^aw. 
IT.  B.  Borger,  Bcwlckley- 
Emma  Bnowden.  DuaueBne. 
Geo.  U.  Bamllton,  Ualt;  Station. 

irpaborg. 

.,  _lleglieny  rttT. 

Sadie  L.  Miller,  GUaafiaw. 


1  K«ime<l7,  Allegl: 


.  Homestead. 

I  uieanor  Louis,  Homestead. 

Belie   P,   PattOQ,  Uomeeteiia.  i 

Mrs.  Ljde  P.  WllJIaida,  Homestead.  \ 
I  Beasle  Howard,  Homestead. 

Charles    Blrlck,   UomeBtead. 

Uargaret  UaHager.   Homeatn 

Ha;  Stark,  Homestead. 


I  Eleanor  Salston,  WllliliuiburK. 


Alice  UcParland,   WUklDsBDrs. 
Al;da    Maxwell,    Wllklnsbarg. 
Haie  O'Kourke.   Wllklnaburg. 
Clara  Ryan.   WUklcstiurK. 
Arabelle  Slebert,   Wllklasburg. 
Elliabeth  J.  Sloane.  WUklDaburi 
Bdna  U.   WTlgbt.   Wllklnsburg. 
Bllrs  Whltten,  Wllklnsbarg. 
Jotla  BoiTcraoi.  WIlklnsbDrg. 
EUb  CdhuiiIiis,  Wllkbiabaci. 
Harr  Dtnaldson,  Wtlktoaborg. 
Jtn,  Fi>ltfr-TOllkliiBl>n«[^_ 
Limiin  Long.   wnElDsbiirK. 
~ Prlc-   —■■'— — — 


Rose  Sklrboll,  Hon 


GLUllgnd, 

Knte  Blackburn,  Uendelaaobn, 
Margaret  Allan,  Coal  Valle;. 


.  Emma  B.  Blair,  Blair  Station. 
i  Elliabeth  M.  Best,  DraTosburg. 


ManBTC 
Cjntbla 


Tlllle  A.  Price.  Wilklndiurg.  Carrie  Storer,  El 


E  A.  Walker,  WilklnsEurg. 

— et  Miller,   Pittsburg. 

1   MoDon,   Plttsbnrg. 

Bidle  A.  Wlison,  Verona. 
iMbet  UaeClarg,  Oakdale. 
Ulnem  MacOeorge.  PlttsbDl^. 
Edna  F.  Cheater,   WllkloBbarg. 
Ckarlotte  E.  Roy.  Pittsburg. 
With  Patterson.   Plttsbucg. 
Htnsle  St-  C.  Courain,  Bdgeiroo 


lodla  StephMuon,  Edgewood  ParL. 
0.  L.  Blackford,  Edgenood  Park. 
Cluilotte  H.  Hartler.  BanksTllle. 
Harr  E.  Miller.   Elliott. 
Hirgaret  Tajlor.  Elliott. 
Anna  L.   Baker,    Blllott. 

Annie  L.  Henderson,  Blllott. 
Hrnle  B.  Baltabnrv,  Elliott 
LfOa  M.    Blmeoi.  Elliott. 
T.  T.  Tarlor.  Elliott. 
Gar*  Hendenion.  Plttabarg. 
Barbara  Ball■^arT,  Elliott. 
Ella  DflTls.    Cr^on. 
Addb  B.  Bmltb.  Plttaburg. 
i.  Q.   A.   Irrlne,    Eltna. 
BliDcbe  Bucb.  Plttaburg. 
Delia  Williams.   Bennett 
Nettle  B.   Nickel,  Bcaddock. 
IfTrtiF  McCreadT.  Alleghenj  Cltf. 
Verne  Bell,  Braddock. 
Bdltb  Day.  Braddock. 
Lrda  Stewart.  Eaat  Plttaburg. 
B.  F.  IjoucKs.  Braddock. 
Cecil  H.   Dmd,   Bdnwood   Park. 
Ella  Lrtle.  WUktnsbarg. 
Ualtle  M.  Kendall,  Homwtead. 
BestHce  M.  Taylor,  Plttrtmrg. 
Kate  A.  Bardette,  Homestead. 
Barah  J.  Wbltten,  WiiklnsbQrg. 
RltHe  Klein.   Homestead. 
Blancbe  M.  Ljnn,  Plttsbarg. 
Harr  A.  Murrsr,  Homeatead. 
^"-  r.  Koaler,  Homeatead. 


Barata  E.  Irwin.  Homeatead, 
D.  W.  UeKennej,   Homestead. 
LeoDOra  Bnssert.  Homeatead. 
Violet  C.  HIrth.  Homestead. 
Sarah  A.  Noble.   Pittsburg. 
Carrie  B.  Cotilter.  Homeatead. 
Kale  B.  Beaiell,  Monball. 
Sarah  H.  Roas.  Plttsbnrg. 


Anna  Davla,  Duoueane. 
"irrle  Storer,  Eliiattetb. 

trgaret  J.  Qllmore,  Homestead 
aadle   Con]  In,    Dugaeane. 
Mrs.  Ida  Cornish,  Elliabeth. 
Elliabeth  Morrlo,  Plttabnrg. 
Mildred  Bdwarda.  Dugaeane. 
Marj    SteS;,   Duguesne. 
Agnea  Perguaon,  Dugueane. 
Laura  ShalieDberger,  Braddock. 
Vtola  Uilalagle,  Duqueane. 
Marie  C.  Johnaoa,  Duqueane. 
Fa;e  OallownT^  Duqueane. 
Linle  Fleck,  Wilmerdlng. 
" Bealt,  Pittsburg. 


Ella  B.  Nowr;,  Wltmerdlng. 
Nan  L.   Hunter,  Plttabnrg. 
Orant   Norrla.   Wlimerdlng. 
Emma  A.  WIlllBms,  Wlimerdlng. 
Anna  M.  Wllaon.  Wlimerdlng. 
Annabe.  Cowan.  Apollo. 
Harriet   Richards.   Wlimerdlng. 


Lottie   Qraham,   Imperial. 
Otllla   C.    Lode,   Ml.   Oliver. 
Bessie  Campbell,  Hobaken. 
Agnea  L.  Scott,  Camden. 
Maggie  Parsons.  Jones  Station, 
Margaret  R.   Wlntera,   Sewlckle/. 
A  DO  a  Harderore,  Oakdale. 
Margaret  hT  BerdgroTs,  Oakdale. 
Margaret  M.   Miller,   Plttaburg. 


ited.  Sbarpsburg. 
:.  Atkinson,  Wllfclnt 


Arlana  R.  Mm 


Jeaaie  I<.  Londen.  E.  McKeeaport 
Arkar  Burkbolder.  McEeesport. 
Maroaret  Thomas,  Mt.  Oliver. 


a  Pearl  Mlikr.  Wall. 

Maria  Geary,  McDonald. 
Helen   H.  Fnrls.  WUklnaburg. 
W.  T.  Slater.  Wilklnsburg. 
Norab  McNarr,  WHktosEurg. 
Sara  Ferguson.  WlItlnBbnrg. 
Katharine   Glerlng.  Wilklnsburg. 
Lottie  HnrrlsoD,  Wilklnsburg. 
Burd  M.  HUaem,  Wilklnsburg. 
Prances  Marter,  Wilklnsburg. 
Plorenee  Porter,  Wllklnoburg. 


Clara  Smith,  wllkinsbucg. 


___j   M.  Wylle,W _ 

.  Mary   Newell,  Wilklnsburg. 
'  IJ^lltb  Crombie,  Wllklnaburg. 

Jean  Donaldson,  Wilklnsburg. 

Enid  Woolaley,   Wllklnaburg. 
I  W.  P.  Spargrove,  Plttaburg. 
I  Augusta   Courain,  McKeesport 
I  Ida  M.  Wilson,  pltUburg. 
I  Agnes  Mcdreaor,  Verona. 

Roae  Dulff ,  Redman's  Mllla. 


Elliabeth  K.  F.  Black,  McKe^port 


J,  Edltb   McKowa,  Coraopofls. 
Julia  Palmer,  McKee*  Rocks. 
Ida  Evana,  Pittsburg. 
Martha  J.  Holmes,  Eaplen. 
Martha  Craivford,  Pittsburg. 
Sophia  Ahrend,  McKees   Rocks. 
Stella  M.  McCoy,  McKeea  Bocks. 
&41.-G.-Gampt>eli,  Oskmont 
G.  W.  Williams,  Pittsburg. 
C.  B.  Conoeliei,  Allegheny    City. 
Stella  M.  Marks,  Braddock. 
Anna  P.  Baiter,  Plttabnrg. 
O.  S.  Speer,  McKees  Rocks. 
C.  B.  McCabe,  Braddock. 
Inei  McDonald,  Braddock. 
Oertrude  Price,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  A.  Marabail,  Plttaburg. 
Mra.  Anna  Wharton,  Braddock. 
Minnie  F.  Jones,  Duqueane. 
Blanche  HcBrlde.  Bradd--'- 


Ella  M.  Rankin.  Braddock. 
MiDsrra  L.  Swift,  Wilklnsburg 
Carolyn  Johnaton,  Braddock, 


Edltb  Pancoast,  Bliiabeth. 
Ida  L.  Hunt.  Elisabeth, 
Flora  M.  Keller.  Sewlckley. 


i  Elodle   G.  Carlln,  Pittsburg, 


Mb  ,T.  Slmnson,  Dravosburg. 


Carolyn  Bchreiner, 
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IfatberlDe  UcLaugtallD.  Braddock. 
Louise  Clancy,  Pitubarg. 
Eva  B.  SweBdcer,  Braddock. 
Marj  ChlBbolm,  CllDtan. 
ADDB  Off,  Braddock. 
Emma  B.  Meaaa,  Bliiabeth. 
Louise  Addenbrook,  Braddock. 
Nettlo  BranthooTer,  Braddock. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Fleunlkeo.  Braddock. 
Btelln  I.ODE,  Castle  ShanDou. 
ZillBh  DavTea,  Braddock. 
Mar  Ralston,  Wllklnsburi. 
Lola  Bemlngton,  Braddoa. 
LaTlniB    Jamea.    Pittsburg. 
U.  E.  Bennett,  Wllklnsburs. 
Nannie  Varlett,  Braddock. 
Pearle  JoDea,  Lamegie. 
Bease  Ben  a.  Caroegle. 
Bfsale  McCaugran,  Carnegie. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Brown,  Plltabars. 
Margaret  8.  Meanor.  Carnegie. 
Hannah  R.  Uenderaon,  Bnrlngda)*^ 
Hallle  Sbrelner,  ML  Lebanon. 
Viola  DbtIb.  Camegle. 
M.  Pearl  Lloid,  PlitsbnrK. 
BerU  L.  Cook,  PIttsbnrg. 
LiBa  C.  Bock,  Camegle. 
Minnie  Hancock,  Falrba*— 


camoie  naucocH,  rvirDBTeu. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  MaeCain.  PlCtabi. 
Rattle  Mltholland,  Pittsburg. 
B.  A.  Pollock,  Carnegie. 
I.liiie  E.  Riddle,  WUklnsburj 
B.  Black,  Hannarrllle. 


irg. 


Agnee  Roberta.  Beadllng. 
. T.  rr......  wilklnab 

Moon',  vifdwood. 

' '■-■  infill 


Zetia  _   

Retta  H.  Jonea, 
Gertrade  A.  Hei 


Maggie  Weaver,  Homeatead. 


Sara  Ball.  West  Homes  teed. 
T.   K.   Johnaton,   Oakdale. 
B.   Elsie  Bpeer,  Oakdale. 
Ida  B.  Porter,  Midway. 

V.  Bocbe,  Hope  Cburch. 


A_gneB  V.  Bocbe,  Hope  Cbari 
Marr  J.  Carney,  PltfabarR. 
Bertba  A.  Ooetter,  Mt.  Oliver. 
Cella  G.  Tleger.  Ht.  OllTtr. 
LllUe  M.  Smitb,  Mt.  OIlTer. 
Clara  Wnttke,  Mt   OMyer. 
MlDDle  nblnger,  Mt.  OllTer. 
B.  B.  Baker.  Crafton. 
Mary  L.  McDonald.  Ross. 
Bara  1.  Nelson,  BankaTllle. 
Jennie  Carney,  Oakdale. 


_lttsbacg. 

Margaret  Bin  rick,  Asptnwall. 
Neva  Hyland.  Bon, 
Edith  J.   Master,  Wllkmaburg. 
Belle  O.  Cornell.  BuenarlBta. 
Alice  Mllllgau,  Flttaburi. 


RInehart,  Turtle  Creek. 

W.  a.  Qana.  Turtle  Creek. 
Edna   Altman,   PIttsbnrg. 
Florence  Burns.  Pittsburg. 
Zella  Breckinridge.  Tnrtle  Cre«k. 
Nina  aibMm,  Turtle  Creek. 
Anna  B.  Henderaou.  PIttsbnrg. 
Emily  Neir,   Pittsburg. 
Ollxe  Fife.  Tnrtle  (Seek. 
Alice  Hnrrold.  Manor. 
H.  H.  Elliott.  Turtle  Creek. 
Rlliabeth  Donaldson,  Plttsborg. 
Mary  Johaaton,  Bankayllle. 
Elliabeth  Torrence.  Benoett. 
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Elizabetli  G.  Kelley,  Wilklnsburg. 
Amanda  Kollln,  Allegheny  City, 
liartba  Jolms,  Coraopolis. 
Margaret  L.  Newman,  Crafton. 
L.  W.  Colebank,  Crafton. 
Uebekah  H.  Hare,  Crafton. 
Lyda  B.  Gibaon,  Crafton. 
Mase  B.  Isler,  Crafton. 
Kate  G.  Scott,  Crafton. 
Lillian  Schiicker,  Crafton. 
Margaret  B.  Irwln,  Tarentom. 
Nannie  W.  TliompBon,Turtle  Creek. 
Blanche  Cuniilngham,Turtle  Creek. 
Ida  C  Schorr,  Bennett. 
Cora  Mellon,  Plttaburg. 
Lillian  John,  Wllkinsburg. 
Margaret  Kent,  Verona. 
Molfle  Murray,  Oakmont. 
Anna  McConaughy,  Verona. 
Nannie  Wenzel,  Verona. 
Jennie  Pollock,  Sharpaburg. 
W.  P.  Stewart,  Verona. 
Ida  M.  Gllkey,  Talley  Cayey. 
T.  J.  George,  CamMfte. 
Florence  P.  Davis,  Carnegie. 
M.  Byelyn  Hammond,  Carnegie. 
Margaret  McLam,  Oakdale. 
Myra  L.  Boyd,  Mount  Lebanon. 
Olga  H.  Tletz,  Carnegie. 
Lixsie  B.  Douglass,  Carnegie. 
Alice  M.  Doutnett,  Came^e. 
H.  Azma  Petty,  Carnegie. 
Mary  I.  Forsythe,  Carnegie. 
Robert  M.    Kay,   Pittsburg. 
Belya  B.  Sanders,  Btna. 
J.  M.  Cook,  Pittsburg. 
Nancy  D.  Steel,  Talley  Cayey. 
IdlUa  M.  Wilson,  Remington. 
Ora  Applegate,   Blisabetn. 
Annie  McGraw,  Pittsburg. 
John  W.  Boggs,  Shousetown. 
Mary  S.  Fowler,  Wllkinsburg. 
Edna  M.  Camahan,  CulmerviUe. 
Margaret  J.  Cowan.  Ayenue. 
Ada  Hamilton,  Tal.ey  Cavey. 
Loella  M.  Steyensoo,  Braddock. 
Elisabeth  McAliste  .  Wllkinsburg. 
Sara  Bowswell,  PlT:sburg. 
B.  H.  Knoeh,  Pitcaim. 
Nora  HerringtOQ,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  Reno,  Came^e. 
Cora  Kirkpatrick.  Elliott. 
L.  M.  Caldwell,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  McBlherren.  McKees  Bocks. 
Jeannette  Hays.  Pittsburg. 
Stella  Reno,   Carnegie. 
Mattle  D.  Pierce,  Boston. 
Anna  M.  Wilson.  Versailles. 
Ada  F.  Mansfield,  Boston. 
Laura  Morrison,  Versailles. 
Abbie  Shupe,  Sharpsburg. 
Mattle  Whitlow,   Sheridanyille. 
Llda  M.  Thompson,  Fetterman. 
Mary  Watkins,  BanksyiUe. 
Unra  H.  Mllholland,  Pittsburg. 
J.  F.  Moore,   Fetterman. 
Kathym  McKean,  Oakmont. 
Mary  Anderson.  Oakmont. 
Eleanor  Mcllyaine,  Oakmont. 
Nannie  J.  McLain,  Logan's  Ferry. 
Grace  H.  Gibson,  Oakmont. 
J.  Elnora  Murray,  Oakmont. 
Ella  M.  Hazlewood,  Pittsburg, 
W.  E.  Bair,  Oakmont. 
Anna  B.  Brass,  Oakmont. 
Homer  K.  Underwood,  Oakmont. 
Elisabeth  Vankirk,  Wllkinsburg. 
Floda  McComb,  Wllkinsburg. 
Mary  H.  Gibson,  Wllkinsburg. 
Flora  J.  Elder,  Natrona. 
MoUle  Soergal,  Pittsburg. 
Rose  Warner,  Blisabeth. 
Haddie  D.  Schwabe,  Rural  Ridge. 
J.  J.  C.  Eakln,  Pittsburg. 
Maud  Craig,  Braddock. 
Lulu  Diaz,  Homestead. 
W.  8.  Bryan,  Carnegie. 
Bel  McLaughlin,   Oakdale. 
Mary  E.  Fisher,  Wllkinsburg. 
Rath  E.  DennlB,  Carnegie. 
Hannah  M.  Reese,  Carnegie. 
Esther  U.  Keams,  Carnegie. 


,  Katharine  B.  Sweitzer,  Carnegie. 

Liiliun  Knepper,  Carnegie. 

Ella  A.  Snyder,  Came^e. 

Eva  Morgan,  Carnegie. 

Laura  M.  westbay,  Carnegie. 

Aimira  B.  Jones,  Carnegie. 

Lorlnda  M.  Rowley,  Carnegie. 

Laura  B.  Walker,  Carnegie. 

Mabel  F.  Gosline,  Carnegie. 

Anna  L.  Kelso,  Carnegie. 

Goldle  Stlmmell,  Carnegie. 

Anna  E.  Wherry,  Carnegie. 

Belle  Dibler,  Turtle  Creek. 

Minnie  Whltehill,  Pittsburg. 

Mary  Hazlett,  CulmerylUe. 

Venetta  J.  Trayls,  Tarentum. 

Clara  St.  Clair,  Braddock. 

Ella  Clarke,  Braddock. 

Grace  Carr.  Braddock. 

Kate  Dougherty,   Braddock. 

Byelyn  G.  Day,  Braddock. 

Mary  I.  Bell,  Braddock. 

Emma  Gardner,  Braddock. 

Katherlne  Strathem,  Braddock. 

Bya  Canan,  Braddock. 

Vesta  Cochran,  Braddock. 

Zelma  Lotsman,  Braddock. 

Anna  L.  Petty,  Braddock. 

Margaret   Reese,   Braddock. 

Ella  Brubaker,  Wllkinsburg. 

J.  B.  Little,  Braddock. 

Nellie  Hanna,  Braddock. 

Bema  Dillon,  Braddock. 

Alice  Leadbeater,  Munhall. 

Edith  B.  Williams,  MunhalL 

May  L.  McLuckie,  Homestead. 

Rachael  Llndquist,  McKeesport. 
'  Myrtle  Bargeman,  Pittsburg. 

W.  W.  Irwin,  Drayosburg. 

Minnie  B.  Chambers,  Drayosburg. 

Mollie  Best,  Drayosburg. 

Bertha  L.  Myers,  Drayosburg. 

Minnie  R.  Heath,  Drayosburg. 

Anna  C.  GilflUan,  Pittsburg. 

Beatrice  Willlam8,Bdgewooa  Park. 

Martha  J.  Anstiss,  Homestead. 

Lena  Stoddard,  Coraopolis. 

Guenn  Best,  Drayosburg. 

Martha  L.  Simmons,  Hope  Church. 

Charles  Wallace.  Drayosburg. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Miller,  Otto. 

Bessie  M.  Conley,  Pittsburg. 

Emma  J.  Eaton,  Elliott. 

Bessie  Crowe,  White  Ash. 

Edmond  P.  Heath,  Floreffe. 

Lucretia  E.  Forsythe,  Coraopolis. 

Jean  E.  Crosble,  Wllklnaburg. 

Lillian  Donoyan,  Braddock. 

W.  B.  Sands,  East  McKeesport 

Flora  A.  Price,  McKeesport 

Mabel  Harbison,   Glenshaw. 

Nannie  B.  Wray,  Elizabeth. 

Lenore  M.  Mullett,  Elizabeth. 

Anna  A.  Milles,  McKees  Rocks. 

Frank  C.  Mullett,  Hltes. 

Carrie  A.  Knopf,  Coraopolis. 

Nellie  Wallace,  Turtle  Creek. 

Mae  E.  Burkett,  Remington. 

Stella  Adams,  Oakdale. 

Hulda  B.  McQuiBton,  Wllkinsburg. 

Annie  Abbott,  West  Newton. 

Jessie  E.  Ripple,  McKeesport 

Mary  Hurley,  Carrlck. 

Pearl  Sharpmack,  Elizabeth. 

Nellie  A.  Grant,  Pittsburg. 

Martha  B.  Harrison,  McKeesport 

D.   S.   Swaney,  Pittsburg. 

F.  W.  Squibb,  McKeesport. 

Ell.   S.  Day,  McKeesport. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Andrews,  Pittsburg. 

John  J.  McMahon,  Pittsburg. 

John  M.  McMahon,  Pittsburg. 

Katharine  Rowe,  Pittsburg. 

Laylna   Newell,   Pittsburg. 

Nellie  Enrlgbt,  Pittsburg. 

Katharine  McCarran,  Pittsburg. 

Nettle  Lowenstein,  Pittsburg. 

Ida  Frank,  Pittsburg. 

Cora  Letters,  Pittsburg. 

Annie  Allen.  Pittsburg. 

Lizzie  Holt,  Pittsburg. 
*  Emma  Marshall,  Pittsburg. 


Emma  Clouse,   Pittsburg. 
Josephine  M.  Redman,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  E.  Marshall,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  Johns,  Pittsburg. 
Ada  M.  Wiley,  Pittsburg. 
Uallle  Wiley,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  S.  O'Brien,  Pittsburg. 
Amy  O.  Patterson,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Owens,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  Sutch,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  McKlnley,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  A.  Jones,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  B.  Sulliyan,  Pittsburg. 

E.  Elma  Fife,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Roney,  Pittsburg. 
Eliza  L.  Sergeant,  Pittsburg. 
Belle  Eades;  Pittsburg. 
Nannie  G.  Laubie,  Pittsburg. 
S.  O.  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
M.  A.  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
Amanda  Alexander,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  B.  Welfer,  Pittsburg. 
Louise  Blessing,  Pittsburg. 
Lottie  Blessing,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Y.  Fife,  Pittsburg. 

M.  Josephine  Gilmore,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  Vickerman.  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  Ida  A.  Lockhard,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  G.  Holmes,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Kirschbaum,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  E.  Patterson,  Pittsburg. 
Eya  Conrad,  Pittsburg. 
Agnes  Jarboe,   Pittsburg. 
Margaret  B.  Hare,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  L.  Taylor,   Pittsburg. 
Annie  Roessler,  Pittsburg. 
Lizzie  Dayis,  Pittsburg. 
Louisa  Sellers,  Pittsburg. 
Belle  Dalzell,  Pittsburg. 
Eya  Kestner,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  Vltchestaln,  Pittsburg. 
Martha  McCombs,  Pittsburg. 
Harriet  Vemer.  Pittsburg. 
Caroline  Fischer,  Pittsburg. 
Nettle  C.  Taylor,  Pittsburg. 
Matilda  Morgan,  Pittsburg. 
Susan  Roseman,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  Stone,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Redman,  Pittsburg. 
Mary   Lauffer,   Pittsburg. 
Jean  Haugh,  Pittsburg. 
Cornelia  Pate,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  Pitts,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  McDowell,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Prosser,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Adams,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Keller,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  Hahn,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  Bonshlre,  Pittsburg. 
Sophia  Frank,  Pittsburg. 
Lenora  Stolte,  Pittsburg. 
Cora  Miller,  Pittsburg. 
Sylyla  Elckley,  Pittsburg. 
Nellie  Weimer,  Pittsburg. 
Leanna  Sellers,  Pittsburg. 
Bella  Beck,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  Kambach,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  Jaynes,  Pittsburg. 
Isabella  McDowell,  PittsDurg. 
Alice  Eyans,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  Arras,  Pittsburg. 
Anne  Boggs,  Wllkinsburg. 
Lily  Hawk,  Wllkinsburg. 
James  M.  Logan,  Pittsburg. 
Matilda  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
Hattie  Barclay,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  Frazier,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Lucas,  Pittsburg. 
Amelia  A.  Gable,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  L.  Fees,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  Haller,  Pittsburg. 
Rosa  Blessing,  Pittsburg. 
Llda  D.  Snyder,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  B.  Glaser,  Pittsburg. 
Augusta  R.  Beehner,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  M.  Sims,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  Cain,  Pittsburg. 

F.  V.  McNorton,  Pittsburg. 
Adda   M.    Mann,   Pittsburg. 
Margaret  E.  Mann,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  S.  M.  Thompson,  Pittsburg 
Henrietta  B.  Metcalfe,  Pittsburg. 
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Ma;  A.  KnblDSon,  Pltubarg. 
Bcama  M.  Kotine,  PltubDrg. 
Edith  B.  Worcester,  l>lttAurs. 
Clara  B.  Singer,  l^ttsburg. 
Li.  Pnnces  liflnger,  Flttsburg- 
Cordella  W.  Smith,  PltUburg. 
Bculah  M.  Sbuclt.  Pittsburg. 
Lulu  Cattrell,  flttaburg. 
Alma  B.  Boamyer,  PltUburg. 
Grace   Williams,   PltUburg. 
Mary  H.  Morgan,  PitUburg. 
Margaret  McOrelgbC,  PltUburg. 
Robert  F,  liriiham.  (JcKeeaport. 
MIna  StelQert,  Pittsburg. 
W.    F.    Schmlti!.   Pittsburg. 
E,   W.   Ualbey.   Sta.  D.  PltUburg, 
KmmB  K.  Manai,  Plttabarg, 
Emma  B.  Fel dung,  PitUburg. 
Ma;    A.    Karrell.    PltUburg. 
Martha  J.  Orr,  Pittsburg. 
Mar;  KIme,  Uomesuad. 
Carrie  £1.  Bersaer,  Plttaburg. 
Martha  Lewis,   Flttshurg. 
Barab  Jeoklns,  Pittsburg. 
MIna  Appel,  Plttaburg. 
Satharlue  Laudermlll,  Pltubarg. 
Dora  Miller,   PltUburg. 
a   U.   Uolbrook,   PltUburg. 
S.    D.    Ever  hart.    PltUburg. 
Geo.  I.  Stahl.  PltUburg. 
Marr  J.  Dough ertr,  PltUburg. 
HatCle  B.  Uoobler,  PltUburg. 
Laura  UcCandleaa.  PltUburg. 
Anna  Bamford.  PltUburg. 
Mrs.  Jean  Cochran,  PltUburg. 
Mary  L.  Evans,  Pittsburg. 
Alberta  R.  XouugsoD,  PltUburg. 
Hamllu  a.  Banser,  PltUburg. 
Ford  O.  Hai'rlson.  PltUburg. 
Eliiabeth  H.  Orr.  PltUburg. 
H.  O.  Burtner,  Allegheny  City. 
John  II.  Saul,  Pittsburg. 
C.  H.  Garwood.  PltUbnrg. 
8.  A.  Snowdea.  PltUburg. 


[  Catherine  Soffel,  PltUburg. 


B.  Goldenberg,  PlttBb__„. 

Ada  M.  Richardson,  PltUburg. 
:  Kreda   Btruots,  PltUburg. 

Maile  B.  Weir,  PltUburg. 

Ellaabeth  J.  Weir,  Pltuuurg. 
I  Elllzabetb  Uollis,  Pittsburg. 
I  Carrie  I.  AdamB,  PltUbnrg. 

Eliiabeth  R.  Seed,  PiLuburg. 
I  ITlscllla  iouQg,  Ingram. 
I  Edna   C.  Rlgbter,  Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bo  WD.  PltUburg. 
!  Elizabeth  Lehman,  PltUburg. 
I  Martha    Plckbardt,  PltUburg. 

Georgia  AllUon,  PltUburg. 

M.  E.  VanWagonen,  PltUburg. 

A.  C.  McLean,  PltUburg. 

Anna  Sanders,  PltUburg. 
.  May  L.  Keynolda,  Grafton. 
I  Almira  Trunlek,  PltUburg. 

'  Millie  Rodenbau'gb,  Pittsburg. 
i  Helen  Haas,  PltUburg. 
I  Margaret  A.  Bell,  PltUburg. 
i  Unla  Uedrick,  PltUburg. 
I  Mirtba  UacUonald,  PltUbnrg. 
Maru,--'  "-' "'— ' 


Sara  H 


Kate  B.  Wallace,  PltUburg. 

E.  M.  Craig.  PltUburg. 

L.  ,T.  Jennings,  Wllklnsburg. 

B.  S.  McMUtan.  PItlsbarg. 

C.  M.  Slelnert,  Plttaburg. 
J.  S,  DavlB,  Pittsburg. 

Mary  G.  Caulfleld.  Wllklnsburg. 
Caroline  PatterBOU.  Wllklnsburg. 
Martha  Patterson,  PltUburg. 
Msbfl    Patterson,   Pittsburg. 
Tvs  B.  LalDg.  Ingram. 
Mary  MeCracken,  Pittsburg, 
R.  M.  Corgo,  Pittsburg. 
(IrBulB  B.  Bels.  PltUburg. 
Maud  K.  Mllhollnnd,  Plltsbnrg. 
Mary  M.  Miller.  Pittsburg, 
Bessie  B.  O'Neill,  Pittsburg. 
Ida  M.  HInter,  Pittsburg. 
Amelia  Rrltz,  Plttabure, 
- "inn.  PlltBburg. 


It  Solon 


Bertha  J.  Tleg... .. 

I  Elliubetb    Barr.  PltUburg. 

Anna   McClurg,  Oukdale. 
\  Evelyn  F.  A rbogast,  PltUburg 


M.  B.  Cnunrlne,  PltUbu 
I  M.  L.  Allison,  Pittsburg. 
.  A.  N.  Bailey,  PltUburg. 


Rhine.  PltUburg. 
Aioerta  Torley,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  Qrlne,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  J.  Barton.  PltUburg. 
Llls  A.  J.  Mitchell,  Plttfi>urg  . 
Delia  Forkes,  I^tuburg. 
Bella  ColTin,  PltUburg. 
Ituth  Erans,  PltUburg. 
Alice  Munn,  PltUburg, 
Annetta  Balr,  PltUburg. 
Rebecca  Murdoek,  PltUburg. 
Alln  H.  Connellv,  PltUbnrg. 
Annie  Prenter,  PltUburg. 
Atmlrs  V.  Taylor,  PltUburg. 
Mary  B.  Ferguson,  PltUburg. 
Carrie  K.  Evans.  PltUbnrg. 
Carrie  N.  Paterson,  Pltubarg. 
Bella  Blackford,  PltUburg. 
Cora  P.  Munhall.  PltUbnrg. 
Marie   H.  Smith,  PltUbnrg. 
Mliarea  McElvalne,  PltUburg. 
Minnie  Turner.  Pittsburg. 
G.  W.  Krati,  PltUburg. 
Jane  Irwin,  Pittsburg. 
T.  L.  Norrls,  PltUbnrg. 
M.  E.  Hill.  PltUburg. 
M.  J.  MeCracken,  PUtsburg. 
L.  L.  Boyle,  Pittsburg. 
M.  P.  Breeze,  Pittsburg. 
A.  H.  Bartels.  PitUbuc^, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Oettner.  Etna. 
3.  M.  Powell,  PltUburg. 
K,  McRlroy,  PltUburg. 
M.  A.  McCutcheon.  Pllnburg. 
N'ellle    Martin.  PltUburg. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  McCoy.  Allegheny  City. 
J.  M.  LODRhrldge.  PltUburg. 
Mary  J.  Ilenry.  PltUburg. 
Delia  R.  Nleman.  Pittsburg. 
A.  E.  Borland,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  S.  Potter,  PltUburg. 
Delia  NIebaum,  PltUburg. 
Alice  F.  r^cch.  Pittsburg. 
I.ude  C.  WriKbt.  PltUburg. 
Padle   R  Aufbonmer,  Pittsburg. 
.Tennle  Montgomery.  Plttaburg. 
Amelia  M.  FTedler,  Plttaburg. 
Charlotte  V.  Set  I  era.  Plttsbnrg. 


a  M.  Miller, 


er,  PltUbnrg. 

er,  I'ltUburg. 
Clara  M.  Unsbm.  Pltl^urg. 
Margaret  Elder.  I'ltuburg. 
— -'■-  M uebl a teln,  PltUburg. 
B.  Atmlnger,  PltUburg. 

4   L.  Mltteistadter,  Plttsbors. 

Anna  Kauf,  PltUburg. 
■--a  B.  Newell,  PltUburg. 

i  A.  UcCleary,  I'ltuburg. 

Catherine  C.  Kemon,  Pittsburg. 
Kethryn  Hayes,  I'ltuburg. 
Ada  Bendle,  I'ltuburg. 
Margaret  E.  Trash,  tiaarpabni^ 
■'--y  Lyons,  PltUburg. 

jerlne  McCormlck,  Plttsbun. 

Mary  UcMahon,  Plttaburg. 
MoUle  &.  McBane,  Pittsburg. 
Idn  W.  Donaldaon,  PltUburg. 


e  O'Connor,  t 


Clara 

Bessie  Agnew.  PltUburg. 
Amanda  Socb,  PltUburg. 
Ida  J.  McAfee,  PltUburg, 
Emma  Bchuck,  PltUbnrg. 
llose  Blmmen,  PitUburg. 
'7,  Wilson,  PltUburg. 


K,  PltUburg. 

Emma  Al lea,  Pittsburg. 

Stella  Stonger,  PltUbnrg. 

Margaret  T^hnrst,  PltUbnrg. 

Laura  U.  Appel,  Pittsburg. 

Edna  Klein,  PltUburg. 

Alice  Lemon,  PltUburg, 

Ida  B.  Cook,  PitUburg. 

Francea  Beech,  PltUburg. 

i;.  B.  Cook.  Plttaburg. 

Henry    Etllng,  PlttAorg. 

Jean  Curran,  Plttaburg. 

Mary  Hunter,  Plttaburg. 

LMtMcClure,  PltUbnrg. 

Uarr  A.  Bpratt,  PltUbnrg. 

lantba  D.  Keefer,  WllklnsGar 

Jennie  G.  Bcott,  Pittsburg. 

Margaret  B.  Appleton,  PTttsburg. 

Nannie  UcConnell,  Craftod. 

Anna  A.  Dines,  Plttsbarg. 

Winona  B.  Crawford,  Plttabarg. 

Am;  H.  Blume.  Pittsburg. 

M.  laabel  Haneese,  Plttsenrg. 

Lulu  M.  Weir,  PltUburg. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Smaller,  Sberldanvill*. 

Loolae  Woodside,  Pittsburg. 

Jennie  L.  Nelson,  Plttaburg. 

Jennie  M.  Campbell,  Plttsbnrg. 

Annie  Lytle,  PltUburg, 

Mary  E,  Kerr.  PitUburg. 

Mary    U  Bemnle,  PltUburg. 

Olive  Caldwen,  Pittsburg. 

Mary    M.  Roll,  Pittsburg. 

Mary    M.  Norrls.  PltUburg. 

Carrie    P.  Lindsay,  WilklosbDrK. 

Margaret  Lytle.  iHtuburg. 

Mary  Blsbop,  Wllklnsburg. 

V.  B.  Bennett,  I'ltuburg. 

Anna  Little,  Plttaburg. 
I  Lucy    Shryock,  PltUburg. 
I  Carrie   Tomer,  Pittsburg. 

Nannie  Mnckrell,  PltUburg. 

Maud  Turner,  PltUburg. 

Florence  M.  Cook,  PltUburg, 
.  Annie  Price.  PltUburg. 
I  Camilla  Wallace,  PitUburg. 

Ida    M.  Crothers.  Pittsburg. 
I  Fannie  McClellnnd,  PltUburg. 

Marlon   McKlbbon.  Pltt^urg. 
I  Joseph  Jenninga,  Wllklnsburg. 

V.  C.  McQulston,  Plttaburg. 
i  It.  M.  McCandless.  PltUburg. 
I  L,  V.  Alter,  PllUburg. 
'  Snrah  Lalng.  Ingram. 
i  Alice  M.  I*wls,  Plttaburg. 
I  Grace  C.  Fnlloon.  Plttsbnrg. 

L.  J.  I*a,  Pittsburg, 

Clarn   Selleni.  PttUbnrg. 
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B.  Y.  Wilson,  Plttsbarg. 
Lb  P.  Greyes,  Pittsburg. 
Lulu  A.Batler,  Pittsburg. 
Eulalle  A.  Greves,  Pittsburg. 
Rose  Z.  McClatcbey,  Pittsburg. 
WeaithT  Say,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  V.  Smith,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  J.  Martin,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  E.  Blackburn,  PitUburg. 
Lyde  If.  Highberger,  Pittsburg. 
Stella  D.  Smitb,  Pittsburg. 
Bosabelle  Fishel,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  McMlnn,  Pittsburg. 
Florence   A  Woolslaye,  Pittsburg. 
Lizzie  J.    Bowen,  Pittsburg. 
Lois  H.  Whitmarsh,  Pittsburg. 
Sade  B.  Neely,  Pittsburg. 
Laura   B.  McPherron,  Pittsburg. 
Maude  Elberty,  Wilkinsburg. 
Minetta  M.  Bodgers,  Pittsburg. 
Ada  M.  Miller,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret   B.Armstrong,Allegheny. 
Anna  C.  Bell,  Pittsburg. 
Martha  B.  Corry,  Pittsburg. 
Minnie  B.  Dahlem,  Pittsburg. 
Amelia  Sheridan,  Pittsburg. 
Carrie  Hartman,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  F.  Boss,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  Mordock,   Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  Lida  J.  Mlskimin,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Wagner,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  J.  Morrow,  Pittsburg. 
Ellen  A  Conway,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  Meerhoff,  Pittsburg. 
Alma  N.  Amd,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  A.  Gammon,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  D.  Askln,  Pittsburg. 
Ida  A.  Schemp,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Lathwood,  Pittsburg. 
Louise  Laling,  Pittsburg. 
Cora  Krause,  Pittsburg. 
May  H.  Skelley,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  B.  O'Brien,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.   S.  B.  Bostwick,  Pittsburg. 
John  Golden,  Pittsburg. 
Marv  McBlroy,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  G.  Neumont,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  B.  Dolan,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  A  Barry,  Pittsburg. 
Mae   Sweeny,  Pittsburg. 
Kathryn  0*Neil,  Pittsburg. 
Bose  J.  Caulfleld.  Pittsburg. 
Lizzie  A.  Crowley,  Pittsburg. 
Katherlne  B.  Hays,  Pittsburg. 
J.  B.  Sulllyan.  Pittsburg. 
Mary  G.  McMunigle,  Pittsburg. 
Eleanor  A.  Mowry,  Pittsburg. 
M.  J.  Graham,  Pittsburg. 
Belle  Murry,  Bdgewood  Park. 
Jane  Treffinger,  Pittsburg. 
Clara    B.  Blddle,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  C.  Norman,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Unks,  Pittsburg. 
Maude  G.  Lewis,  Ingram. 
Mary  B.  Evans,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  J.  McClaIn,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  J.  Jenkins,  Pittsburg. 
Jessie  L.  Havis,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  A  Benslehausen,  Pittsburg. 
B.  L.  Unks,  Pittsburg. 
Sophie  K.  Hoffman,  Bennett. 
Lillian  I.  Price,  Pittsburg. 
Cora   Frebertshauser,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  A.  Parker,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  C.  Simpson,  Allegheny  City. 
Amanda  McKinley,  Allegheny. 
Anna   Wels,  Pittsburg. 
1,547.  Supt.  Andrew8,Plttsburg. 
Ida  M.  Connelly,  Allegheny  City. 
Josle   A.  Scott,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  V.  Murphy,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Hunter,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  Bagan,  Pittsburg. 
Louise  Loom  is,  Pittsburg. 
Helena  Erskine,  Pittsburg. 
M.  Agnes  Dickson,  Pittsburg. 
Julia  Klelman,  Pittsburg. 
M.  M.  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
Nettle  Pratt,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  M.  Lytle,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  McMnnus,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Adams,  Pittsburg. 


Eleanor  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Cosgrove,  Pittsburg. 
Grace  B.  Huhe,  Mt  Oliver. 
Eva  L.  Jones,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Gardom,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth   A.  McCarthy,  Pittsburg. 
Eliz.  Van  DerHoven,  i:*ittsburg. 
Anna  McMaster,  Pittsburg. 
Maria  S.  Moffat,  Edgewood  Park. 
Alice  Henry,  Pittsburg. 
Florence  Clark,  Pittsburg. 
Sue  G.  Case,  Pittsburg. 
A.  L.  Hope,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Clark,  Wilkinsburg. 
Emma  B.  Craig,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  Park,  Pltsburg. 
Sara   Seibert,  Wilkinsburg. 
Jane  E.  McMlnn,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret   Ward,  Wilkinsburg. 
Anna  Whitmore,  Pittsburg. 
Agnes  C.  Mclntyre,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Clancy,  Pittsburg. 
Annie   L.  Quinnette,  Wilkinsburg. 
Minnie  Bobson,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  McConnell,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  B.  Lingo,  Pittsburg. 
Emily  Dunn,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  B.  Ashton,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  L.  Cochran,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Finnev,  Pittsburg. 
Alma  Scheck,  Pittsburg. 
Ida  Heinrich,  Pittsburg. 
Hallie  Colclaser,  Pittsburg. 
Minnie  E.  Patterson,  Pltsburg. 
Mazie  Young,  Pittsburg. 
M.  L.  Lytle,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  A  Snyder,  Pittsburg. 
Mazie   A.  Neumont,  Pittsburg. 
Fannie  Barr,  Pittsburg. 
Maude    B.  Kilgore,  Wilkinsburg. 
J.  P.  Cameron,  Pittsburg. 
Mary    A  Buswinkle,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  Handlon,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  C.  Neeper,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  I.  McC.  McEaveen,  Pittsburg. 
Harriet  B.  Pool,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Coldren,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  P.  Hartman,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  M.  Asper.  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Danley,  Pittsburg. 
Henrietta  Bryan,  Pittsburg. 
Lucy  B.  Dalbey,  Pittsburg. 
Lynette  Carmack,  Pittsburg. 
Ethel   v.  McElroy,  Pittsburg. 
Annie    M.  Henderson,  Pittsburg. 
Barthello  Shaw,  Pittsburg. 
Sara  Douglass,  Pittsburg. 
C.  B.  Logan,  Pittsburg. 
Huldah  M.  Welmer,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie   B.  Sntton,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Parker,  Pittsburg. 
M.  Smith,  Allegheny  City. 
Jane  Martin,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  G.  Brady,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  Musgrave,  Pittsburg. 
Ida  M.  Lindsey,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  Erwln,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  I.  Black,  Pittsburg. 
Llzae  D.  Edelman,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  C.  Wilson,  Pittsburg. 
Blanche  Hays,  Sharpsburg. 
Flora  Cole,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  V.  McLaren,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  Williams.  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  Nicholson,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  Holmes,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  Pittsburg. 
Eleanor  Price,  Pittsburg. 
Maggie  J.  Small,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Thompson,  Pittsburg. 
Annie   E.  Conrad.  Pittsburg, 
Anna  Doherty,  Pittsburg. 
M.  G.  Louden,  Pittsburg. 
Miriam  Hughes,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  L.  Coyne,  Pittsburg. 
Eleanor  R.  Reiter,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  Davis,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  B.  Davis,  Pittsburg, 
r.  A.  McCiaren,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  A.  Rosser,  Pittsburg. 
A^nes  Glover,  Pittsburg. 
Kflte  Dickson,  Pittsburg. 


Mary  J.  Policy,  Pittsburg. 
May   E.  Wighcman,  Pittsuurg. 
Alma   Moeiier,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  Snelslre,  Pittsburg. 
Musette  Greaves,  Carrick. 
Edna   A  Hirsch,  S.  S.  Pittsburg. 
Annie   M.  Finck,  Mt.  Oliver. 
Elizabeth  Mathews,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Laughlin,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Doran,  Pittsburg. 
Hachael  Williams,  Pittsburg, 
iiena  M.  Good,  Pittsburg. 
F.  A.  Neumont,  Pittsburg. 
Annie   M.  Kenan,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret   Sullivan,  Pittsburg. 
Ollie  T.  Patterson,  Pittsburg. 
K.  A.  Lowry,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Canan,  Pittsburg. 
Rose  H.  Walsh.  Pittsburg. 
Janey  W.  Woodslde,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  McGregor,  Pittsburg. 
ii:va  Dolan,  Pittsburg, 
liettle  v.  Johnston,  Pittsburg. 
L.aura  A.  Philips,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  A  Norris,  Pittsburg. 
Dorothy    Wilkinson,  Pittsburg. 
Katharine   M.  Dewire,  Pittsburg.   ' 
Mary  B.  EUermeyer,  Pittsburg. 
Nora  Bradley,  Pittsburg. 
Nellie  W.  Cheseborough.  Pittsburip 
Matilda  J.  Fltzslmmons,  Pittsbur& 
Mary  G.  Wilson.  Pittsburg. 
Maude   A.  MacMunn,  Pittsburg. 
Lida  B.  McCutcheon,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  Huston,  Pittsburg. 
I'earl  Cummins,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Erskine,  Pittsburg. 
Maud  Shea,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Lowrv,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  Reese,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Fundenberg,  Pittsburg. 
Florence  McComb,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  Slocum,  Pittsburg. 
Naomi  Black,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  F.  McMillan,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  B.  Dickson,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  B.  Mackenzie,  Pittsburg. 
Loveday  K  Petty,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  F.  Grobe.  Pittsburg. 
Ida  v.  Bums,  Pittsburg. 
Lida  Skelley,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret   Davis,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  Hanlon,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Lafferty,  Pittsburg. 
Sadie  Black,  Pittsburg. 
U.  Elizabeth  Mllligan,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  B.  Saint,  Pittsburg. 
Kathryn  Chambers,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  Young,  Pittsburg. 
c^rtTude  Cox,  Crafton. 
Mary  Z.  Anderson.  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Black,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  F.  Boesart,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  F.  Wassell,  Pittsburg. 
A.  Maud  McCrickart,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  G.  Trill,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  Provost,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  W.  Campbell,  (Keswick. 
Frances  Starllper,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  L.  Martin,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  A  Rankin,  Pittsburg. 
Eleanor  R.  Dyer,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  B.  Reese,  Pittsburg. 
M.  D.  Young,  Ingram. 
Bertha   W.  MacVay,  Wllklnsburs. 
lillllan  Johns,  Pittsburg. 
May  Charles,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  C.  Hays,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  M.  Anderson,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  V.  Davis,  Pittsburg. 
Caroline  M.  Morgan,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Highley,  Pittsburg. 
Amanda  Cready.  Wilkinsburg. 
Eatelle  Brooks,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Becker,  Pittsburg. 
Sidney  Grlne,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  Pierce.  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Neuenhagen,  Pittsburg. 
Blanche  Beggs.  Pittsburg. 
Barbara  Sode,  Mt  Oliver. 
Eleanor  Chambers.  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  B.  Phlison,  Pittsburg. 
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Katherine  F.  Beed,  Pittsburg. 
Bdith  £2.  Williamson,  Pittsburg. 
Jane  kaiston,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  M.  Deens,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  H.  Jenkins,  Pittsburg. 
Thomas  Biaisdeli,  Crafton. 
lillllan  M.  Frascb,  Pittsburg. 
£mma  E.  Haskell,  Pittsburg, 
lilda  S.  Uosklnson,  Pittsburg. 
JBlanche  A.  Jones,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  L.  Marquis,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  A.  Milligan,  Pittsburg. 
Llla  C.  MacMiilan,  Idlewood. 
Margaret   McGinniss,  Pittsburg. 
J.  G.  Ugden,  Crafton. 
Sarah  M.  Booth,  Pittsburg. 
Wm.  M.  McCui lough,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  E.  Rogers,  Pittsburg. 
Ida  M.  Uarbart,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Allen,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  U.  Kiefer,  Pittsburg. 
Alfa  E.  Norris,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  J.  Campbell,  Allegheny. 
Delia  M.  Vaughaxi,  Pittsburg. 
Myrtle  U.  Jones.  Pittsburg. 
Sara  Fording,  Pittsburg. 
'Mlna  Jamieson,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  K.  Mitchell,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  E.  Powelson,  Pittsburg. 
C.  B.  Wood,  Pittsburg. 
Bdw.  Bynearson,  Pittsburg. 
B.  F.  Patterson,  Pittsburg. 
H.  B.  Cooper,  Pittsburg. 

A.  Chatley,  Pittsburg. 

L.  B.  Gray,  Allegheny  City. 
J.  W.  Bankln,  Pittsburg. 
J.  G.  Schucker,  Pittsburg. 
P.  W.  Dysart,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  Gosser,  Pittsburg. 
W.  H.  Grant,  Wllkinsburg. 
Blizabeth  C.  Minor,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  B.  Patterson.  Pittsburg. 
Wills  S.  Cather,  Pltsburg. 
George  M.  Sleeth,  Pittsburg. 
Minnie  Fundenberg.  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Brown,  Pittsburg. 
Hattle  B.  Shearer,  Pittsburg. 
Ets  a.  Hill,  PltUburg. 
•Catherine  M.  Griffith,  Pittsburg. 
€lara  M.  Bobbins,  Pittsburg. 
Magdalene   Speicher,  Pittsburg. 
Bdna  Prltchard, ,  Pittsburg. 
Bleanor  B.  Bersner,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Herron,  Pittsburg. 
Amelia  B.  Semmelrock,  Pittsburg. 
P.  J.  O'Connor.  Pittsburg. 
Eleanor  Kappier,  Pittsburg. 
Katie  Donahue,  Pittsburg. 
Bosetta  O'Malley.  Pittsburg. 
Mazle  Nagle,  Pittsburg. 
Katie  Keane,  Pittsburg. 
Camillas  McHugh,  Pittsburg. 
F.  A.  Slattery,  Pittsburg. 

B.  M.  Lane,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Cunningham,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  McDonough,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  McMahon,  Pittsburg. 
M.  A.  Hunter.  Pittsburg. 

C.  B.  Baird,  Pittsburg. 
L.  J.  Hill,  Pittsburg. 
Helen   Metzger,  Pittsburg. 
Helen  Watklns,  Pittsburg. 
Katherlne  Morris,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Spencer,  Pittsburg. 
Josephine  McMillan,  Pittsburg. 
Maude   G.  Graham,  Pittsburg. 
Rachael  B.  Miller,  Glenshaww. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Clark.  Pittsburg. 
Anna   M.  Pass,  Pittsburg. 
Lide  J.  Henderson,  Pittsburg. 
Nan.  Marshall,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  Corlett,  Pittsburg. 
Lillian  Beck,  Pittsburg. 
Edith  Hesser,  Pittsburg. 
Etta  Dunn,  Pittsburg. 

Mary  S.  Dullard,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  Neumont,  Pittsburg. 
Mary   E.  McCall,  Pittsburg. 
Elln   C.  Edwards,  Pittsburg. 
A.  E.  Meyers,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  J.  Roy,  Pittsburg. 
Abl  Acheson.  Pittsburg. 


Anna  J.  E.  Swan,  Pittsburg. 
Evangeline  Gray,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  Wise,  Pittsburg. 
Edna  D.  Seip,  Pittsburg. 
Blanche  Uiddle,  Pittsburg. 
Eugenie  K.  Kayburn,  Pittsburg. 
Louisa  D.  Self,  Pittsburg. 
Jane  Maxwell,  Pittsburg. 
Rose  G.  Davis,  Pittsburg. 
Minnie  Hilger,  Pittsburg. 
T.  D.  Sensor,  Pittsburg. 
T.  S.  McAnlis,  WilkinsDurg. 
A.  L.  Huston,  Pittsburg. 
Letitia  E.  Marshall,  Nadlne. 
Lillian  Delamater,  Pittsburg. 
Katherlne  E.  Hoerr,  Pittsburg. 
Marguerite  Lingham,  Pittsburg. 
Amy  K.  Schade,  Pittsburg. 
Nellie   F.  Riley,  Pittsburg. 
Clementina  White,  Pittsburg. 
Marian  F.  Courtney,  irittsburg. 
Charlotte  Bennett,  Tarentum. 
Ethel  Velte,  Pittsburg. 
Matilda  D.  Anderson,  Pittsburg. 
F.  J.  McKnight,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Gilmore,  Pittsburg. 
Edna  M.  Jones,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  MarlofT,  Pittsburg. 
E.  H.  Sheffler,  Edgewood  Park. 
Jessie  M.  Hill,  Pittsburg. 
K.  T.  Kelly,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth  Keams,  Pittsburg. 
Cora  M.  Coyle,  Pittsburg. 
Blizabeth  Henrv,  Pittsburg. 
Julia  Knleps,  Pittsburg. 
T.  J.  Crawford,  Duquesne. 
M.  A.  Sheffler,  Edgewood   Park. 
Edith  Heckert,  Pittsburg. 
Bosetta  Polley,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  McRoberts,  Pittsburg. 
Katherlne  Farrell,  Pittsburg. 
Laura  V.  Steel,  Pittsburg. 
Kate  B vans,  Pittsburg. 
Katherlne   B.  Anderson,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  S.  Kinley,  Pittsburg. 
M.  B.  Coleman,  Pittsburg. 
Esther  V.  Edwards,  Pittsburg. 
Cora  A.  Smith,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret   A.  Owens,  Pittsburg. 
Sara  Wilkins,  Pittsburg. 
Stella  Vickerman,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Naughten,  Pittsburg. 
Etta  Haddock,  Pittsburg. 
Grace  K.  Lowry,  Pittsburg. 
Sara    B.  Browne,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  F.  Eaklns,  Pittsburg. 
Sara  F.  Ellis,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Johnston,  Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth    C.  Harsha,  Pittsburg. 
Henrietta  M.  Hoyer,  Pittsburg. 
Henrietta   McElwaln,  Pittsburg. 
Jane  G.  MacGonigle,  Pittsburg. 
Nellie  W.  Jlllson,  Pittsburg. 
Laura   B.  Saint,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  J.  Walker,  Pittsburg. 
Hilda  Bartels.  Pittsburg. 
Jessie  M.  Carrier,  Pittsburg. 
Clara  B.  Frissell,  Pittsburg. 
Mrs.  Annie  H.Buvinger,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  M.  Black,  Pittsburg. 
Eva  J.  Barton,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  H.  McKee,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  B.  Kallock,  Pittsburg. 
Catherine  Thompson,  Pittsburg. 
Mame  S.  McAdams,  Pittsburg. 
Pearl  I.  Frazier,  Pittsburg. 
Eliza  C.  Harley,  Crafton. 
Margaret  Calhoon,  Pittsburg. 
Georgia  Storey,  Pittsburg. 
Isabel  A.  Rodgers,  McKees  Bocks. 
Louise  C.  Hoerr,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie  M.  McClure.  Pittsburg. 
Kate  B.  Castner,  Pittsburg. 
S.  A.  Piatt,  Pittsburg. 
M.  B.  Taggart,  Pittsburg. 
Alice  B.  Englert.  Pittsburg, 
Lvdia  Nelll,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  J.  Harklns,  Pittsburg. 
Amanda   L.  Goehring,  Pittsburg. 
K.  Irene  Mooney,  Pittsburg. 
Irene  Perkins,  Pittsburg. 
Carrie  B.  Atkinson,  Pittsburg. 


Helen  J.  Marquis,  l*lttsburg. 
A.  Gay  Robmson,  Pittsburg, 
liertha  D.  &>teln,  Pittsburg. 
Georglana  Hamilton,  Pittsburg. 
Adele  G.  Htmter,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  Hare,  Pitcsburg. 
Cora  F.  Hunt,  Pittsburg. 
Jean  Montgomery,  Aspinwall. 
Belle  Hanlon,  Pittsburg, 
lilrdie  Mahaffey,  Pittsburg. 
J.  P.  Stephens,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  Dressing,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  B.  Martin,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  McBntee,  Pittsburg. 
Valerie  Jelinck,  Pittsburg. 
Bessie   McClain,  Pittsburg. 
Augusta   Swanson,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  G.  Young,  Pittsburg. 
Bertha  Joyce,  Pittsburg. 
Katharine  Costlow,  Pittsburg. 
Ella  Conlin,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  Conner,  Pittsburg. 
Elisabeth  Walker,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  Appleton,  Pittsburg. 
Elsie  Bollard,  Pittsburg. 
Rachael  Lees,  Pittsburg. 
Harriet  Joyce,  Pittsburg. 
Charlotte  Gram,  Pittsburg. 
Jennie  McCaul,  Pittsburg. 
iOitherlne    Henderson,  Pittsburg. 
Anna   Maloney,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  Gtorman.  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  A.  Frew,  Pittsburg. 
Mame  J.  Frew,  Pittsburg. 
Sarah  H.  Frew,  Pittsburg. 
Alice   B.  Smith,  Pittsburg. 
Anna  B.  McConnell,  Pittsburg. 
Leila  J.  Dickson,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  B.  McKelvy,  Swissraie. 
Nell    B.  McGuire,  Pittsburg. 
Bdna  P.  Ellwood,  Pittsburg. 
J.  K.  Bllwood,  Pittsburg. 
Gertrude  Reed,  Pittsburg. 
Margaret  McBlroy,  Pittsburg. 
Mary  G.  Ryan,  Pittsburg. 
Fannie  S.  Coll,  Pittsburg. 
Rose  Mulvahill,  Pittsburg. 
Nellie  Landers,  Pittsburg. 
S.  Jennie  M.  Johnston,  Plttsbarg. 
Delia  Fahy,  Pittsburg. 
Katie  McConvllle,  Pittsburg. 
Emma  L.  Neely,  Pittsburg. 
H.  W.  Fisher,  Pittsburg. 
L.  B.  Ogden.  Pittsburc. 
M.  B.  Graham,  Pittsburg. 
J.  O.  Lindsey,  Pittsburg. 
Llllle  R.  Davis,  Pittsburg. 
Eliza  Johnson,  Pltsburg. 
Bertie  A.  Ogden,  Pittsburg. 
Annie  C.  Llnnlng.  Pltsburg. 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  Pittsburg. 

Abmstrong — 14. 
J.  O.  Wolfe,  Kelly  Station. 
A.  D.  Glenn,  Putneyvllle. 
H.  M.  Hanratty,  Parker's  Landing. 
J.  Blwood  Wherry,  South  Bend. 
Sue  Moore,  Freeport 
Edna  P.  Coe,  Parker's  Landing. 
Nettle  Dyess,  Leechburg. 
Harriett  W.  Jack,  Leechburg. 
Jane  Ralston,  Blderton. 
C.  B.  Reed,  Belknap. 
Anna  Lowther,  Freeport 
Frances  L.  Dixon,  Freeport. 
jaarry  B.  Snyder^Muff. 
Anabel  Stewart,  Klttannlng. 

Bbavbr — 63. 
Chester  A.  Moore,  Beaver. 
J.  W.  F.  Wilkinson.  N.  Brighton. 
J.  B.  RIchey,  New  Brighton. 
Anna  Jackson,  New  Brighton. 
Edna  Graham,  New  Brighton. 
Margaret  Lowary,  New  Brighton. 
Adelaide  Latshaw,  New  Brlghtoo. 
Bertha  DeVlnney.  New  Brighton. 
Addle  McClaIn,  New  Brighton. 
Margaret  Dunlap,  New  Brighton. 
,  Ella  M.  Wilson,  New  Brighton. 
Sarah  Houston,  Beaver. 
Ida  May,  New  Brighton. 
Mararflr#»f-  McComb,  New  Brighton. 
Mary  C.  Kepler,  New  Brighton. 
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BYjIin  Patterson,  New  Brighton. 
Anna  Clark,  New  Brighton. 
Mattle  Lundy,  New  Brighton. 
Bessie  Barnes,  New  Brighton. 
Frances  Qaryer,  New  Brighton. 
Lena  Schwartz,  Rochester. 
Bertha  Tuttle.  New  Brighton. 
Alice  Boats,  New  Brighton. 
Anna  B.  Gordon,  New  Brighton. 
Wm.  M.  McDonald,  Beayer  Falls. 
liary  J.  Stone,  Beaver. 
Richard  Griffith,  Rochester. 
Kate  Nannah,  Rochester. 
Kate  A.  Torrence,  Rochester. 
'iLn.  E2.  C.  McCoy,  Bochester. 
Mary  A.  Bwlng,  New  Brighton. 
Bnfus  Dare,  Rochester. 
Bmma  B.  Andrews,  Rochester. 
J.  Brad  Craig,  Beayer. 
J.  W.  Springer,  Beayer. 
Martha  W.   Shafer,  Beayer. 
Emma  Mnlbelm,  W.  Brldgewater. 
Mabel  Bngle,  Beayer. 
Lola  Anderson,  Beayer. 
Mary  Beislnger,  Beayer. 
Jane  Stronss,  Beayer. 
Mary  B.  Griffin,  Beayer. 
Mand  Harsha,  Beayer. 
Daisy  Bmnt(«,  Beayer. 
Ellizabeth  MacGeorge,New  Galilee. 

Sadie  D.  Morrow,  New  Sheffield. 
Bffle  M.  Sloan,  New  Brighton. 
Adda  Sheels,  Baden. 
Lida  McHattie,  Beayer  Falls. 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Parkinson,  Beayer. 
K.  D.  French,  Beayer. 

Bbdtokd — 1. 
J.  Anson  Wright,  Bedford. 

BSBXS — 0. 
Bb  M.  Bapp,  Hamburg. 
Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading. 

A.  C  Rothermel,  Kntstown. 
David  8.  Keck,*  Kutztown. 
W.  W.  Deatrick,  Katztown. 
Charles  C.  Boyer,  Kutztown. 

B.  F.  Leinbach,  West  Leesport. 
A.  S.  Toder,  Centreport. 
Benjamin  F.  Hunsicker,  Reading. 

Bx^iB — 6. 
D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 
L  C.  M.  BUenberger,  Tyrone. 
8.  H.  Replogle,  Altoona. 
F.  8.  Dayls,  Altoona. 
6.  D.  Robb,  Altoona. 
Lester  C.  Smith,  Altoona. 

Bucks — 1. 
Frank  K.  Walter,  Mount  Pleasant. 

BUTLDB — 72. 
Howard  I.  Painter,  Butler. 
John  A.  Gibson.  Butler. 
A  B.  Maltby,  Slippery  Rock. 
Mrs.  A  B.  Maltby,  Slippery   Rock. 
I.  M.  McClymonds,  Slippery   Rock. 
J.  C.  Ricketts,  Slippery  Rock. 
Mabel  McCames,  Slippery   Rock. 
Nelle  Meals,  North  Hope. 
Velma  GUI,  Slippery  Rock. 
Elder  D.  Crawford,  Trail. 
Harold  D.  Pyott,  Prosi>ect. 
Clara  M.  Moore,  Slippery  Rock. 
Katherlne  McMahon,  Butler. 
Ada  B.  Welsh,  Jefferson  Centre. 
Marie  I.  Kelley,  Butler. 
D.  A  Hall,  Butler. 
Uoyd  L.  Thompson,  North  Hope. 
LnlQ  M.  Dawson,  Butler. 
Vema  Dickey,  Butler. 
Edna  Bailey,  Conoquenessing. 
Minnie  McCandless,  McCandless. 
Rolla  H.  McQulston,  Butler. 
Loyal  Freeman  Hall,  Butler. 
Vernon  K.  Irylne,  Butler. 
Benno  J.  Uhl,  Renoya. 
Bertha  Donaldson,  Butler, 
girolyn  Stein,  Butler. 
Clara  Cornelius,  Butler. 
Rose  B.  McNees.  Jacksyille. 
Elizabeth  Campbell.  Butler. 
Mary  Larkln.  Butler. 
Margaret  Graham,  Butler. 


Grace  Cumberland,  Butler. 
ITlorence  Murrin,  Butler. 
Agnes  Meyers,  Bdensburg. 
Blla  Purvis,  Butler. 
Louise  C.  Campbell,  Butler. 
Adelaide  K.  Robinson,  Butler. 
Frances  G.  Wick,  Butler. 
Bmily  M.  Brittain,  Butler. 
Alice  M.  Deiffenbacher,  Butler. 
Maud  V  .Bvans,  Butler. 
Blanche  Christley,  Butler. 
Kathrvn  McKlnley,  Butler. 
W.  H.  Montgomery,  Flick. 
Agnes  BlacK,  Slippery  Rock. 
Frances  Black,  Slippery  Rock. 
Norman  Oliver,  Glade  Mills. 


Zilla  Miller,  Bruin. 
Jennie  Bspv,  Petrolia. 
Adeline   Wilson,  Slippery   Rock. 
Bliz.  Patterson,  Slippery  Rock. 
Marie  Foster,  Petrolia. 

B.  B.  Graham,  Saxonburg. 
Mary  F.  McNees,  Jacksvllle. 
Grace  R.  Hayes,  Jefferson  Center. 
Martha   J.  Kennedy,  Portersville. 
Jennie  Brandon,  Butler. 
Minnie  Thompson,  Butler. 

Anna  Thompson.  Butler. 
Bertha   Miller,  Butler. 
Josephine  Minteer,  Butler. 
.Ray  Redic,  Butler, 
misabeth  Smith,  Butler. 
Margaret  Breed,  Butler. 
Bmma  McBlvain,  Butler. 
Lida  Armstrong,  Butler. 
Martha  Loveless,  Butler. 
Gertrude  Kaufman,  Butler. 
Mary   Bisler,  Butler. 
Annie  Cummlngs,  Butler. 
Florence  Cornelius,  Butler. 

Cambria. — 8. 
J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown. 
Mrs.  Ltetitia   P.Wilson,  Johnstown. 
Ida  y.  Bash,  Johnstown. 
Charles  H.  Meyer,  Johnstown. 
S.  A.  Ferrell,  Johnstown. 
Helen  F.  Carthew,  Johnstown. 
Anna  B.  Strauss,  Johnstown. 
Agnes  Meyers,  Bdensburg. 

Cameron — 2. 
Mattie  Collins,  Driftwood. 
Ximena  Brooks,  Sterling  Run. 

Chdstbr — 5. 
George  W.  Moore,  Brcildoun. 
Addison  L.  Jones,  West  Chester. 
George  M.  Philips,*  West  Chester. 
Tade  C.  Bmbree.  West  Chester. 
H.  H.  Goddard,  West  Chester. 

Cl<ARION — 6. 

L.  L.  Himes,  Clarion. 
A  J.  Davis,  Clarion. 
W.  A.  Beer,  Callensburg. 

C.  B.  Rugh,  Clarion. 
J.  M.  Meyers,  Sltgo. 
Blla  M.  Blair,  Piolette. 

ClJiARFIILD 1. 

Flora  Fry,  Westover. 

Clinton — 12. 
J.  R.  Flicklnger,  Lock  Haven. 
Ira  N.  McCIoskey,  Lock  Haven. 
John  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven. 
W.  A.  Snyder,  Salona. 
George  Park  Singer,  Lock  Haven. 
George  B.  Ritter,  Lock  Haven. 
Louis  P.  Reeder,  Lock  Haven. 
Anna  Frohllch,  Lock  Haven. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  Lock  Haven. 
B.  W.  Griffith.  Lock  Haven. 

0.  W.  Kitchell,  Lock  Haven. 
Lulu  F.  Allabach,  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia — 1. 
J.  P.  Welsh,*  Bloomsburg. 

CUMBBRLAND — 1 . 

1.  L.  Bryner,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin — 10. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg. 
Lemuel  O.  Foose.  Harrisburg. 
L.  B.  McGlnnes.  Steelton. 
M.  F.  Cass,  Harrisburg. 
H.  H.  Flelsber,  Harrisburg. 
H.  W.  Fishel.  Harrisburg. 
Mary  Y.  McReynoIds,  Harrisburg. 


L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg. 

S.  A.  Baer,  Uarisburg. 

L.  S.  Shimmell,  Harrisburg. 

Crawford — 6. 
Ulysses  G.  Smith,  Meadville. 
Henry  Pease,  Titusville. 
Blla  Steacy,  Springboro. 
Louise  M.  Weller,  Meadville. 
Katherlne  Patton,  Hartstown. 
Rosetta  Conover,  Springboro. 

Dblawars — 8. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
A.  D.  Yocum.  Chester. 
Blizabeth  Lloyd,  Lansdowne. 
Margaret  B.  Troxell,  Lima. 
H.  Daisy  Smith,  Llnwood  Station^ 
Anna    L.  Hannum,  Boothwyn. 
Mary  B.  Doak,  Walllngford. 
Bditn  A  Davis,  Newtown  Square.. 

Blk — 3. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Mary's. 
W.  M.  Pierce,  Ridgway. 
J.  J.  Lynch,  St.  Mary's. 
Brib— ^. 
Annie  Swift,  Bdinboro. 
Carrie  B.  Wheeler,  Union  City. 
Clara  Hall,  Union  City. 

Fatsttb^ — 6. 
Lee  Smith,  Unlontown. 
J.  P.  Wylle,  Connellsville. 
Belle  Smith,  New  Saiem. 
Margaret  Snyder,  Vanderbilt. 
Drusilla  Patton,  Unlontown. 
L.  J.  Robinson,  New  Geneva. 

Fui/roN — 1. 
Frances  Cromer,  Fort  Littleton. 

Grbbnb — 8.  . » 

John  C.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

A.  B.  Turner,  Waynesboro. 
Jennie   Gillogly,  Holbrook. 

HUNllNODON — 2. 

Kimber  Cleaver,  Huntingdon. 
Sarah  M.  Gallaher,  Birmingham. 

Indiana — 14. 
J.  T.  Stewart,  Indiana. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana. 
Jane  B.  Leonard.  Indiana. 
Louise  Ansley,  Saltsburg. 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Marchand. 
Lottie  B.  Bryan,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Horace  G.  Carmalt.  Indiana. 
Dr.  Walter  Mitchell,  Indiana. 
C.  B.  Robertson,  Indiana. 
Louise  Anthony,  Indiana^ 

B.  Ray  McCormIck,  Arma^. 
Margaret  Stephens,  Pine  Flats. 
Rue  Thompson,  Indiana. 

M.  C.  Gordon,  Indiana. 

Jbffbrson — 8. 
R.  B.  Teitrlck,  Brookviile. 
Myrtle  Shields,  Baxter. 
J.  L.  Allison,  Punxsutawney. 

Juniata — 1. 
H.  C.  Kllnger,  Oriental. 

Lackawanna — 1. 
George  W.  Phillips,*  Scranton. 

Lancasibr — 7. 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
Daniel  Flelsber,  Columbia. 
John   S.  Stahr,  Lancaster. 
B.  Oram  Lyte,*  Mlllersville. 
John  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,*  Lancaster. 
J.  D.  Pyott,*  Lancaster. 

Lawrsncb — 7. 
John  Q.  Stewart.  Bnon  Valley. 
Blta  Nye,  Bnon  Valley. 
May  Krespo,  New  Castle. 
Blla  R.  Day,  New  Wilmington. 
Loella  Donaldson.  N.  Wilmington.. 
Carrie  H.  Byers,  Pulaski. 
Alice  Neal,  Pulaski. 

Lbbanon — 3. 
Henry  Houck,  Lebanon. 
R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon. 
H.  U.  Roop,  Annvllle. 

Lbhioh — 8. 
Alvin  Rupp,  All  en  town. 
.7.  O.  Knauss,  Allentown. 
B.  K.  Greenawald,  Germansville. 

T/UZBRNB—  1, 

Frank    P.  Hooper,  H  .^kes-Barre. 
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James  ILCoughlin/  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mbrcbb — 10. 
D.  F.  Grier,  Sharon. 
Lizsie  Hatchinson,  CouUon. 
Clare  McBlhaney,  QreenTille. 
Gertrude  Armstrong,  ureenville. 
Mrs.  Mary  Van  Horn,  Mercer. 
Mary  Hough,  Mercer. 
A.  H.  Wright,  Greenyllle. 
Ida  M.  Bean,  GreenylUe. 
Anna  B.  Jennings,  Greenville. 
A.  B.  McOlure,  Coulson. 

MONTGOMBBT 6. 

R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Norrlstown. 
William  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown. 
Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norrlstown. 
Margaret  C.  ZlUaf ro,  Ardmore. 
Laura   B.  Staley,  Ardmore. 
A.  H.  Gerberlch,  Royersford. 

NOBTH  U  MBBBIAKD— 8. 

Benjamin  Apple,  Sunbury. 

A.  Belst  Rutt,  Milton. 
Joseph  Howerth,  Shamokln. 

Pbbbt — 2. 
Ezra  H.  Brrner,  New  Bloomfleld. 
J.  L.  L.  Bucke,  Duncannon. 
Philaddlphia — 11. 
Edward  Brooks.*  R.  696,  City  Hall. 

B.  A.  Singer,  R.  696,  City  Hall. 
B.  W.  Moore,  204  S.  11th  St 

J.  Q.  Adams,  819  S.  St  Bernard  St. 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore.  *  1326  Arch  St 
M.  G.Brumbaugh, *8824  Walnut  St 
J.  H.  Michener,*  4512  Regent  St 
John  L.  Shroy,*1608  Diamond   St. 
•Chas.  C.  Harrlman,  1415  Arch  St. 
Alice  D.Michener,  4612  Regent  St 
L.  B.  Patridge,4424  Larchwood  Ay. 

POTTBB — 1. 
Otis  A.  Kilboum,  Coudersport 
SCH  UTLKILL — 22. 

Geo.  W.  Weiss,*  Schuylkill  Hayen. 
Wm.  N.  Bhrhart,  Mahanoy  City. 
H.  H.  Spayd,*  MlnersyiUe. 
J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenandoah. 
William  Krichbaum,  Minersyllle. 
D.  H.  Christ,  MlnersyiUe. 
Kate  S.  Richards,  MlnersyiUe. 
Sada  C.  Toyey,  Minersyllle. 
Alice  Robins,  MlnersyiUe. 
George  M.  Clauser,  Minersyllle. 
Sallle  Price,  Minersyllle. 
Carrie  Kramer,  MlnersyiUe. 
Maggie  B.  Jones,  MlnersyiUe. 
Florence  Beatty«  MlnersyiUe. 
Bstelle  WUUams,  MlnersyiUe. 
Annie  Pamell.  MlnersyiUe. 
Jessie  M.  Jenkins,  MlnersyiUe. 
Maria  Brennan,  MlnersyiUe. 
Sara  HoUey,  MlnersyiUe. 
Antoinette  B.  Jones,  MlnersyiUe. 
Jeremiah    M.  Hoffman,*  Cressona. 
Mary  B.  Roehrig,  MlnersyiUe. 

SOMDBBBT — 1. 

Calyln  Bowman,  Husband. 

TlOOA — 1. 
W.  R.  Longstreet,  Mansfield. 
Vbnanoo — 8. 

B.  V.  Riddle,  Franklin. 

C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City. 
N.  P.  Kinsley.  Franklin. 

Wabbbn — 2. 
A.  W.  Mumford,  Sheffield. 
J.  H.  West.  Kinzua. 

Washington — 88. 
Frank  R.  Hall,  Washington. 
Theodore   B.  Noss.*  Califomla. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Noss.  Califomla. 
Jo8*e  McDonough,  Washington. 
Pearl  Dennlson,  ClaysyiUe. 
Minnie  O.  Maloy,  Monongahela. 
Hannah  Thomson.  Charlerol. 
W.  D.  Brlgbtwell.  Washington. 
Sadie  Powell.  Coal  Bluff. 
Msry  Culbertson.  Washlni^on. 
Blanche  Stewart.  Clayyilie. 
Emma  Frazler,  Washington. 
Isabella  Freebey,  Washington. 
Emma  McPeake,  Canonsburg. 
J.  A.  SnodgrasB.  Charlerol. 
J.  D.  Tmssell,  ClaysyiUe. 
W.  D.  Brightwell,  Washington. 


Mary  C.  O'Brien,  Washington. 
Edna  M.  Patterson,  Monongahela. 
Clara  G.  Cooper,  Venetia. 
C.  H.  Wolfora,  Monongahela. 

C.  M.  Herron,  Washington. 
Bertha  B.  Fife,  Canonsburg. 
Susie  Riall,  Venetia. 

Madge  DeHayen,  Monongahela. 
S.  Etta  Douglass,  Venetfa. 
Louis  Lutton,  McDonald. 
Cad  M.  iiarr,  Washington. 
Nora  Toms,  Bularer. 

D.  A.  brown,  McDonald. 
Guy  M.  Philips,  FinleyylUe. 
Catharine  Darsie,  Washington. 
Elizabeth  D.  WlUiams,Canonsburg. 

Waynb — 1. 
D.  L.  Hower,  Honesdale. 

Wbbtmobbland — 148. 
W.  W.  Ulerlch,  Latrobe. 
John  W.  Anthony,  Jeannette. 

B.  S.  Hunnell,  New  Kensington. 
Myrtle  C.Hunnell,New  Kensington. 
M.  B.  Hankey,  New  Kensington. 
Cecelia  Hampsey,New  Kensington. 
Belle  Dugan,  New  Kensington. 

M.  Dyesa,  New  Kensington. 
Maude  Shaner,  New  Kensington. 
M.  Winteer,  New  Kensington. 
Charlotte  Horton,  N.  Kensington. 
Kathleen  Crowley.  N.  Kensington. 
Anna  Dayls,  New  Kensington. 
Susie  Allen,  New  Kensington. 

ida  Hood,  New  Kensington, 
fay  Goodsell,  New  Kensington. 
Myra  Stewart,  New  Kensington. 
Mary  A.  Chums,  Latrobe. 
Llbble  McLude,  Greensburg. 
Laura  Mumaw,  Scottdale. 
Florence  Hill,  Scottdale. 
Katherlne  M.  Ulery,  Greensburg. 
Etta  M.  Work,  Greensburg. 

C.  L.  Shayer,  West  Newton. 
John  8.  Hart,  West  Newton. 
Ira  M.  Long,  West  Newton. 
Sadie  L.  Sampson,  West  Newton. 
Anna  Plefer,  Greensburg. 

Lyda  Eyane,  Greensburg. 
Eleanor  Eyans,  Greensburg. 
W.  G.  Dugan,  Parnassus. 
Mary  K.  Atchison,  Parnassus. 
Elizabeth   B.  Moore,  Parnassus. 
Julia  C.  Dugan,  Parnassus. 
Lyda  M.  Dumm,  Parnassus, 
lya  B.  McJenkln,  Parnassus. 
Cora  L.  Allan,  Parnassus. 
Laura    KUngensmlth,  Parnassus. 
Clara  Crawford,  Parnassus. 
W.  W.  Henry,  Greensburg. 
Mary  R.  Price,  Glbsonton. 
Carrie  T.  Murphey,  Belle  Vernon. 
Jennie  K.  Roley,  Belle  Vernon. 
H.  L.  Mull,  Harrison  City. 
Elizabeth  Kiddle,  Harrison  City. 
Mabel  Lauffer,  Harrison  City. 
H.  J.  Fink,  Harrison  City. 
Melissa  Wlgle.  Irwin. 
Delia  Wanamaker,  Claridge. 
Jennie  Luther,  Fort  Palmer. 
Emma  S.  Kautz,  Crafton. 
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Are  your  Text-Books  unsatisfactory? 
If  they  are«  it  must  be  tliat  you  are  not  using  tlie  best 

Why  not  Try 

Morton's  Geographies. 

This  series  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity,  clearne 
and  directness  of  the  text;  the  great  superiority  of  the  maps,  and  the  surpassi 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.    Teachers  approve  them.    Pupils  delight  to  study  the 
They  are  so  logical  and  orderly  in  arrangement  that  reference  to  any  subject  is  easV 
prompt  and  certain.    They  are  up-to-date,  and  they  are  reliable. 

The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading. 

This  successful  series  of  school  readers  is  approved  by  those  who  use  it  becaus 
the  books  are  perfectly  graded,  beautifully  illustrated,  safely  progressive,  and  su 
prisingly  low-priced.    Teachers  prefer  them  because  they  are  made  in  accordant 
with  sound  educational  principles;  children  like  them  because  they  are  interestingj 

Wnijams'  Choice  Literature  for  all  grades,  and  The  Sight  Reader  for  first  grade 
are  the  approved  Supplementary  Readers. 

Hull's  Arithmetics. 

These  Books  meet  with  favor  everywhere  because  they  are  free  from  all  sense- 
less puzzles,  while  they  contain  everything  that  is  practical  and  useful  in  Arithmetic, 
and  this  they  contain  in  its  simplest  form. 

Sheldon's  Language  and  Grammar. 

This  is  a  successful  series,  presenting  the  whole  subject  of  Language  and  Gram- 
mar in  two  books.  The  rules  for  the  inflections  are  derived  from  the  actual  necessi- 
ties growing  out  of  the  use  of  words  employed  in  original  composition.  All  of  the 
inflections  are  thus  treated  as  they  become  necessary,  in  order  to  use  the  proper 
forms  of  the  words  in  composition. 

Warren's  ^[ew  Physical  Geography  (Rmvismd  Edition.) 

This  attractive  volume  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  presents  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  form,  as  it  is  now 
understood  by  the  best  scholars. 


The  Modern  Spelling  Book,  Sheldon's  Word  Studies,  Patterson's  Common 
School  Speller,  Patterson's  Grammars,  Scudder's  Histories,  The  New  Franklin  Arith- 
meticSf  Sheldon's  Arithmetics,  Hull's  Algebra,  Sheldon's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry, 
Hill's  Rhetoric,  Avery's  Physics,  Shaw-Backus'  Literature,  McCabe's  Bingham's 
Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc.,  are  always  the  choice  of  the  best  teachers. 


For  Terms  of  Introduction  address  tHe  PublisHers. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

919  WALNUT  ST',  PHILADELPHIA. 
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raphy,  or  geography  on  its  physiographic  side,  is  included,  to  develop 
the  subject  fundamentally  in  its  true  relations,  and  to  give  the  study  a 
new  interest.  The  books  will  apoeal  to  those  schools  which  are  tired 
of  the  somewhat  dry  and  routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  hooks, 
but  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier  and  more  extended 
texts. 


A  ^ew  State  Adoption 
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MAY  17.  1902 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE   USE 
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STATE   OF    KANSAS 


Appletons'  Readers 
Natural  Geographies 
Meiv  Century  Physiologies 
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Jk  Short  Gradmd  Counm  in  Rmading  from 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

The  Rpeisillo  reoomraeiidatlon  of  over  60  prominent  Superintendents.   (Bxceptlnir  The  Book  of  Naiur€ 
MythB  to  be  ready  In  September.) 


Sinffle  numbers,  paper ^  i&  cents  ;  Double  nttmbere,  paper ^  80  cents.   AU  pHeee  are  Net^  postpaild. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

CONFBRBNCB  OH  HATUltB  STUDT. 


IN  the  absence  of  the  Chairmati,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Maltby,  Principal  of  the  Slippery 
Rock  State  Normal  School,  presided  over 
the  meetiag  of  the  Department  of  Natare 
Stody,  and  read  the  following  paper: 
SOHB  PHASBS  OF  NATURB  STODY. 

The  introduction  of  nature  study  into 
the  school  work  in  one  or  more  of  Its  par- 
ticular phases  naturally  draws  attentiou 
to  ccmsideration  of  the  best  methods  for 
secoring  the  advautases  which  the  study 
offins  to  the  teacher  and  the  child.  lu 
these  days  of  advanced  ideas,  when  the 
demand  is  growing  stronger  avery  year 
for  concrete  work  in  edacation,  much 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  nature  study  as 
afiording  the  desired  mental  discipline. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  mnch 
of  the  work  along  the  various  lines  Is  so 
desultory  and  frt^mentaiy  that  little  of 
any  real  value  is  gained.  Intelligent  as- 
sodatkm  with  nature  in  any  of  the  many 
phases  of  her  activity  cannot  fall  to  bt 
benefidal  to  the  growing  mind,  and  espe- 
cbdly  is  this  true  when  the  active  prin- 
ciple within  the  child-mind  is  brought 
into  harmonious  contact  with  that  phase 
of  nature  study  that  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  external  world. 

Natnre  study  has  been  defined  as  the 
seeing  of  the  things  one  looks  at,  and  the 
drawuig  of  the  proper  conclusions  there- 
from. In  any  one  of  the  phases  studied, 
the  child  must  be  kept  In  sympathy  with 


nature,  and  the  final  product  must  be  the 
sympathetic,  nature-loving  child.  A 
graded  and  systematic  body  of  facts  kills 
nature  study.  When  the  teacher  thinks 
chiefly  of  hu  subject,  he  teaches  a  science; 
when  he  thinks  chiefly  of  the  effects  upon> 
his  pupils,  he  teaches  natnre  study. 

In  its  essence  it  will  be  readily  seea 
that  nature  study  is  but  a  re-birth  of  the 
actual  methods  of  Gilbert  White  and  of 
Agasstz.  It  is  in  reality  the  true  method 
of  study  in  any  stibject  like  natural  his- 
tory, and  has  for  years  been  sadly  neg- 
lected by  the  professional  zoologist. 
More  and  more  has  his  work  tended 
toward  special  and  almost  secret  instruc- 
tion to  a  few — a  sort  of  esoteric  instruction 
OS  distinguished  from  the  exoteric  in- 
struction which  should  be  given  to  the 
general  public.  The  teacher  must  not  be 
so  much  engrossed  in  his  researches  in 
the  private  laboratory  that  he  loses  touch 
with  the  man  of  general  information, 
while  even  the  amateur  is  unable  to 
understand  in  large  degree  the  results 
which  the  scientist  has  elaborated. 
Nature  study  must  be  an  affair  of  the 
heart — a  real  development  of  true  sym- 
pathy with  nature  in  all  her  works. 


Yet  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  in- 
structors In  nattu«l  science  if  asked  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  In 
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nature  study  will  begin  with  the  gun^  that 
is,  will  pull  apart  and  analyze  the  wings 
of  the  bird  so  as  to  show  every  distinct 
feather,  instead  of  calling  attention  to 
the  phases  of  instinct  and  habit,  and  to 
the  adaptation  of  parts  to  their  various 
uses.  The  analysis  is  of  great  service  in 
its  place,  however.  Order  must  be 
brought  out  of  the  chaos  of  observation, 
and  the  power  of  just  discrimination  be 
cultivated,  yet  the  ideal  nature  study 
makes  the  student  the  historian  of  nature 
rather  than  the  dissector  of  nature. 

The  nature  study  movement  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  in  educational 
methods.  Child  study,  which  alone  dis- 
putes the  supremacy,  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  same  great  educational  pro- 
gress. The  basis  of  nature  study  is  con- 
tact of  the  child-mind  with  the  world  of 
realities.  Every  child  has  a  quick  eye 
for  the  curious  and  interesting  things  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  nature  study 
becomes  especially  valuable,  therefore, 
because  it  is  associated  with  the  interest 
and  work  of  childhood.  A  good  teacher, 
in  love  with  learning  and  on  speaking 
terms  with  nature,  will  be  able  to  obtain 
results  which  will  bx  surpass  anything 
which  can  be  done  by  adherence  to  mere 
work  with  the  text-book.  The  essence 
of  nature  study  is  to  expand  and  train  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter.  True  nature  study  holds  at 
present  no  direct  relation  to  the  study  of 
the  subjects  as  presented  in  the  ordinary 
text-books.  Such  presentation  of  the 
material  does  not  possess  any  advantage 
that  does  not  belong  to  other  subjects 
presented  through  the  text.  The  child 
mind  does  not  crave  the  text-book,  but 
reaches  out  after  the  things  themselves, 
in  order  that  a  complete  idea  of  nature's 
message  may  be  gained.  The  growing 
mind  of  the  child  is  stimulated  by  intel- 
ligent contact  with  nature  in  any  phase 
ofpresentation.  That  is  a  great  moment 
in  the  child's  life  when  he  finds  that  the 
thing  he  loves  links  him  to  the  internal 
or  mental  world  as  well  as  to  the  external 
world  of  the  non-ego.  Instinctively  he 
loves  nature,  and  is  interested  in  the 
things  which  he  can  see  and  handle.  The 
teacher  may  not  be  able  to  make  the 
childlren  *'see  nature,"  but  he  can  lead 
them  in  their  study  so  that  they  will  not 
lose  the  love  of  nature  they  already  have. 
*Z  It  would  be  a  large  undertaking  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  objects  to  be 


studied.  In  general  the  objects  should 
be  things  which  can  be  seen  and  handled. 
Encourage  the  children  to  bring  to  you, 
from  their  walks  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
whatever  to  them  seems  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Stimulate  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  children,  and  let  interest  keep  well 
ahead  of  knowledge.  During  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  the  teacher  will  have 
little  trouble  in  finding  an  abundance  of 
material.  Nature  appears  in  myriad 
forms,  yet  even  here  the  real  miracles  lie 
nearest  at  hand.  We  need  not  call  the 
attention  of  the  child  to  the  seemingly 
more  marvelous  things  in  nature  before 
he  gains  some  knowledge  of  the  marvels 
at  his  feet.  The  motto  written  on  the 
walls  of  the  old  school  at  Eton  is  sug- 
gestive to  the  teacher  who  would  succeed 
in  nature  study: 

"Do  yc  nezte  thingc.** 

So  the  children  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come collectors  of  materials  for  the  les- 
sons, school  museums  are  formed,  and 
those  things  that  can  be  found  near  at 
hand  are  studied;  to-day  a  stone,  to- 
morrow a  twig,  a  leaf,  a  bird,  a  flower. 
In  the  geographical  phase  of  nature 
study,  let  the  child  study  the  sand,  the 
gravel,  and  the  clay.  How  were  tliese 
materials  formed,  whence  were  they  de- 
rived, and  by  what  means  were  they  laid 
down  in  their  present  position?  How 
came  the  different  rocks  to  occupy  their 
present  places  in  the  earth  ?  Are  there 
any  similar  changes  now  going  forward 
on  the  face  of  the  globe?  Study  the 
action  of  the  brooks  and  larger  streams 
as  they  bear  away  the  mud,  the  sand  and 
the  gravel  in  one  place,  and  deposit  it 
in  another.  Let  the  child  discover  that 
the  rains  and  frosts,  the  winds  and  other 
agents  act  upon  the  solid  rocks  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  crumble  down, 
thus  forming  new  soil.  Open  the  eyes  of 
the  child  to  some  of  these  wonders  that 
lie  all  around  him.* 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  those 
objects  are  most  interesting  to  the  child 
that  attract  him  through  motion  or  beauty. 
The  living  animal  and  the  color  masses 
of  the  flowers  attract  the  child  at  once. 
Objects  in  perfectly  natural  conditions 
are  much  better  than  cut  and  dried  spec- 
imens. Among  the  subjects  suitable  for 
nature  study  during  the  several  months 
of  the  school  year  are  these: 

Plants,  seeds  and  buds;  development 
of  buds;  growth  of  plants;  roots  and 
rootlets;  stems  and  leaves;  flowers;  colors 
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of  foliage;  parts  of  plants  used  by  man; 
where  certain  plants  abound;  common 
forest  trees,  etc.;  fruits  and  seeds,  etc. 
Other  subjects  which  may  be  similarly 
expanded  may  include  animals,  birds, 
quadrupeds,  beasts  of  burden,  minerals, 
winds,  soils,  temperature,  time,  migra- 
tion of  birds,  etc.,  etc.,  the  host  of  na- 
tural phenomena  which  are  related  to  the 
child's  mental  life. 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  conducting 
nature  study  lessons  as  there  are  good 
teachers;  still  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
preferable  methods  may  not  be  amiss. 
When  Agassiz  held  his  great  school  of 
science  on  that  little  island  of  Penikese 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  he  stated 
vital  truth  when  he  said»  "  Study  nature, 
not  books."  The  only  natural  and  pro- 
ductive method  of  teaching  the  subject  to 
the  young  must  be  through  direct  con- 
tact with  nature.  If  science  work  be 
attempted  through  the  study  of  text- 
books alone,  no  strictures  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  departure  can  be  too  severe. 
The  vital  principle  of  the  work  beine 
absent,  the  results  will  be  meager  and 
inadequate. 

Nor  wUl  the  German  laboratory 
methods,  so  prevalent  and  useful  in  spec- 
ialization, produce  the  results  we  seek. 
The  point  of  view  and  motive  of  the  lab- 
oratory method  is  distinctly  wrong  for  the 
work  in  the  public  school,  since  the 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  primarily  the 
facts  of  the  sciences  rather  than  to  de- 
velop and  train  the  mind  of  the  child.  It 
is  true  that  the  habits  of  correct  observa- 
tion and  concentrated  attention  can  be 
secured  also  by  the  laboratory  methods, 
but  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the 
first  contact  vnth  nature  should  be  sym- 
pathetic rather  than  systematic.  The 
stage  of  the  microscope  and  the  tables  of 
the  laboratory  are  too  narrow  ranges  for 
the  young  mind  when  there  are  fields  and 
forests  adjacent.  The  objects  must  first 
be  presented  to  the  child  as  wholes — to 
be  analyzed  it  is  true,  but  not  to  be  re- 
constructed firom  the  original  protoplasm. 
In  this  sense  synthesis  should  not  pre- 
cede analysis.  The  child  must  not  have 
set  before  him  the  impossible  task  of  re- 
discovering all  the  truths  of  natural 
science.  Laboratory  practice  has  its  limi- 
tations in  the  capacities  of  the  pupils,  in 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the 
means  at  hand.  The  laboratory  methods, 
as  usually  pursued,  lack  the  inspiration 
and  impulses  which   the    young  mind 


needs.  The  golden  mean  must  be  reached 
in  practice,  and  the  work  be  made  neither 
rigidly  fine  nor  yet  desultory  and  frag- 
mentary. The  first  consideration  must 
be  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the 
child;  his  imagination  must  be  quick- 
ened, his  sympathies  enlarged,  his  points 
of  contact  with  the  world  increased.  A 
well-known  naturalist  has  said:  ''One 
throb  of  love  of  nature  which  you  can 
awaken  in  the  child's  heart  is  worth  any 
number  of  dry  facts  which  you  can  put 
into  his  head." 

''  O,  Nature,  gracious  mother  of  us  all  I 
Within  thy  bosom  myriad  secrets  lie. 
Which  thou  revealest  to  the  patient  eye 
That  seeks  and  waits." 

The  work  with  the  young  children 
should  be  informal,  consisting  of  talks 
with  the  children,  by  the  children,  and 
sometimes  to  the  children.  No  tasks 
should  be  set  nor  examinations  held,  yet 
the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  degen- 
erate into  a  confusion  of  tongues.  There 
must  be  definite  plan  and  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  The  nature  work 
may  in  some  schools  take  the  form  of  a 
rest  exercise,  but  such  a  rest  exercise  as 
comes  from  change  and  not  from  idleness. 
There  should  be  short,  sharp,  and  spicy 
observation;  the  object  rather  than  the 
teacher.  Variety  in  method  from  day  to 
day  must  not  be  lacking,  and  things  must 
be  studied  as  they  are  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  make  his  own  charts,  reproducing  by 
drawings,  by  blue  prints,  etc.  The  indi- 
vidual interest  should  be  preserved,  and 
to  a  large  degree  the  pupil  should  select 
his  own  objects. 

One  prime  condition  of  success  in  na- 
ture study  is  genuine,  contagious  enthus- 
iasm. The  teacher  must  himself  feel  the 
living  interest  which  he  wishes  the  pupil 
to  acquire.  Knowledge,  accurate  and 
ready,  is  also  essential.  The  teacher 
must  inform  himself  before  he  can  prop- 
erly inform  others.  Nor  need  he  become 
a  scientist  to  be  able  to  do  this.  He 
should,  in  a  sense,  be  simply  an  older 
pupil.  **Do  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  / 
do  not  know**  was  written  on  the  black- 
board in  the  old  sheep  bam  at  Penikese. 
The  teacher  will  need  helps  in  securing 
information,  but  such  text-books  should 
be  used  as  guides  rather  than  as  original 
sources  of  information.  The  book  should 
never  stand  between  the  child  and  nature. 
The  teacher  should  have  the  power  to 
see  the  true  correlations:  Thus  the  corre- 
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lations  between  nature  study  and  lan- 
guage, drawing,  writing,  and  other  ele- 
mentsuy  branches  should  be  skilffUy 
utilized.  Nor  should  such  correlations 
be  in  any  sense  artificial,  forced,  or 
strained.  Thus  the  true  objects  of  nature 
study  may  be  attained:  the  development 
of  true  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her 
works,  and  the  expression  of  the  effects 
of  nature  upon  the  mind. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  of  Johns- 
town, Superintendent  of  the  State  Kinder- 
garten Association : 

SOME.  PRACTICAI*  SUGGBSTIONS  FOR  PRK- 

SSNTING   NATURE  STUDY   TO 

SMAI<I«  CHII«DRBN. 

It  was  a  warm  morning  in  May.  A 
kindergartner  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  little 
boys  whose  pattering  feet  were  heard  in 
the  hall  below.  These  boys  were  brothers, 
the  older  one  a  tall  lad  of  six  and  a  half 
years,  quiet  in  his  mapper,  rather  inclined 
to  be  written  as  Little  Sobersides.  In  his 
hands  he  carried  a  wooden  bowl  half  full 
of  water.  Some  common  water  weeds 
were  floating  over  it,  while  underneath 
were  a  small  lizard  and  a  little  crab.  As 
he  put  the  bowl  into  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  he  explained  to  the  other  children 
that  he  had  gathered  the  weeds  and 
grasses  and  put  them  into  the  bowl  so 
tiiat  the  crab  and  the  lizard  would  not 
get  lonesome,  for  these  same  weeds  and 
grasses  grew  on  the  edge  of  Uie  brook 
where  the  day  before  these  little  animals 
had  lived.  He  told  us  farther  that  when 
he  started  home  from  the  brook  he  had  a 
leech  too,  but  he  thought  the  lizard  had 
gotten  hungry  and  eaten  it  on  the  way. 

The  kindergartner  turned  away  to 
greet  the  other  boy,  leaving  a  half-dozen 
dhildren  to  tell  of  various  expeditions  to 
this  same  brook — the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  first  woods  east  of  town. 
What  treasures  they  had  gathered  in  the 
way  of  shininff  pebbles  and  snail  shells  t 
Indeed  the  kinaergarten  cupboard  had 
stored  in  its  capacious  depths  various 
things  from  this  first  tAp  to  the  woods — 
a  feather  from  a  blue  jay's  wing  and 
cocoons  and  lichens  from  the  trees.  It 
was  here  that  the  blue-birds  and  robins 
sang  in  early  spring  time,  and  every  leaf 
and  blade  had  its  message  for  the  little 
child  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  the  first 
woods  east  of  town. 

The  second  boy  was  the  very  reverse 


of  his  brother.  Almost  five  years  old 
but  short  in  stature  for  his  years,  hJs 
chubby  limbs  brought  him  more  slowly 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  but  with  the 
utmost  animation  he  exclaimed,  "Here 
are  some  violets  just  crying  for  a  drink  of 
water!"  at  the  same  time  holding  up  his 
fat  little  hand  almost  hidden  by  its  fist- 
full  of  early  spring  violets  that  drooped 
from  the  tight  clutch  and  the  perspiring 
fingers.  Quietly  the  kindergartner  placed 
them  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  put  them 
on  the  window-sill  where  the  fresh  breeze 
helped  to  revive  them.  In  an  hour  the 
child  exclaimed,  ''Oh,  look!  Now  the 
violets  have  had  a  drink  of  water  and 
they  are  not  thirsty  any  longer."  And 
happily  he  pursued  his  little  play. 

An  eminent  psychologist  said  over  each 
school  gate  should  be  written  this  motto 
for  the  teacher :  '^Establish  a  back^^round 
of  sympathy. ^^  How  happily  it  can  be 
done  through  the  nature  work!  Slowly 
we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  &ct 
that  a  love  for  the  common  things  about 
him  does  not  necessarily  bespeak  an  em- 
bryo naturalist  in  our  midst.  We  have 
discovered  that  all  children  have  a  love 
for  the  ever-abundant  blessings — the  com- 
mon things  about  them.  What  the 
child  truly  needs  is  a  conscious  inter- 
preter that  shall  aid  him,  to  be  written, 
*'  One  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  sees;  one 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  and  hears."  What 
attracts  the  child  so  strongly  is  something 
beyond  the  lifeless  things— of  them,  yet 
beyond  them.  It  is  majestic  Nature  her- 
self, with  her  thousand  manifestations^ 
with  her  great  unkno^iti  universe,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  that  creates  the 
interest  and  thus  ever  woos  the  child. 

The  little  one  always  brings  with  him 
into  the  Kindergarten  that  wonderful  fac- 
ulty of  his,  to  endow  nature  with  his  own 
attributes;  and  as  the  crab  and  the  lizard 
were  treated  with  consideration  becaose 
they  might  be  homesick,  and  as  the 
withered  violet  suggested  to  the  small 
boy  his  thirst  on  a  warm  day,  so  must 
our  plans  for  his  development  encourage 
those  traits  which  shall  blossom  into  lov- 
ing kindness  for  persons  as  well  as  thinn. 
The  objects  about  him  are  so  diverse,  uie 
time  so  limited,  that  it  is  often  a  most 
di£Bcult  task  to  present  the  thing  whidi 
interests  and  instructs  at  the  same  time 
unless  we  are  ourselves  saturated  with  a 
love  for  God's  visible  emblems  of  beauty. 
Let  us  remember  that  there  are  but  three 
channels  of  thought  through  which  idl 
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development  must  come:  Nature — Man 
—God. 

Natnre  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her; 
Tis  her  privilege  through  all  the  yean  of  thii 

our  life 
To  lead  from  joy  to  Jov. 
For  ahe   can   ao   mrorm    the   mind  that   is 

within  na, 
So  impress  with  quietness  and  beauty, 
That  rash  judgments^  nor  sneers  of  selfish  men 

will  e'er  prevail  against  na, 
Nor  disturb  our  simple  uiith  that  all  which  we 

behold  is  fall  of  blessing. 

When  the  city-bred  child  first  comes 
into  the  kindergarten  and  into  the 
primary  school,  and  is  shown  a  potato,  a 
radish,  an  onion,  a  handfal  of  seeds  of 
peas,  com  or  beans,  he  will  very  quickly 
tdl  you  that  these  thin^  were  obtained 
at  the  grocery  store — his  mind  goes  no 
farther.  All  that  is  needed  to  get  these 
things  is  money — his  first  lesson  in  being 
impressed  with  the  power  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  And  why  not,  tinless  we  take 
the  trouble  to  trace  before  his  very  eyes 
the  process  of  growth^  If  there  is  no 
available  garden  in  the  school  yard,  a 
window  box  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
wen.  Here  in  the  sprine  time,  yes  as 
early  as  February,  may  be  planted  the 
seeds — for  the  child  has  learned  to  recog- 
nize and  name  the  common  garden 
seeds  large  enough  to  be  handled,  pump- 
kin, com,  pea  and  beans,  in  their  many 
varieties.  The  box  of  seeds  is  prepared 
by  the  children  themselves  early  in  the 
antumn,  gathered  on  various  excursions. 
Com  is  snelled,  the  peas  and  beans  are 
taken  from  their  pods.  For  the  younger 
children  no  more  delightful  occupation  is 
found  than  stringing  the  seeds  while 
they  are  still  soft,  and  placing  them  in 
rows  when  hard,  first  sorting  each  kind. 
When  the  time  for  planting  begins  either 
peas  or  beans  should  be  soaked  to  note 
the  efiect  of  moisture  upon  them.  Then 
they  are  planted  in  the  nice  warm  sand 
and  covexed  for  a  day  or  two.  If  indi- 
vidnality  is  insisted  upon,  each  child  may 
have  his  empty  half  eeg-shell  filled  with 
earth  ready  to  transplant  later.  A  few 
more  seeds  should  oe  planted  than  will 
be  needed,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  child's 
love  for  investigation.  He  wants  to  see 
the  tiny  plumule  and  the  slender  rootlet. 
The  seed  cup  with  its  nourishment  that 
the  water  and  the  sunshine  have  cooked 
—just  as  mother  gets  the  food  ready  for 
little  brother — is  there  to  nourish  the 
young  plant  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
grow  alone. 


Always  keep  near  to  the  child's  point 
of  view.  Show  by  a  strip  of  blotting  paper 
how  the  stem  drinks  up  the  water.  Set 
a  plant  in  the  dark  till  it  grovTS  pale  for 
lack  of  sunshine.  Children  never  know 
one  quality  well  till  they  know  its  oppo- 
site— and  thus  they  see  that  sunshine  is 
the  artist  that  paints  the  leaves  green. 
All  these  common  things  fill  them  with 
wonder  and  delight.  Thus  in  this 
simple  laboratory  work  is  developed  a 
proper  r^ard  for  not  only  the  conditions 
but  for  the  toiler  who  helps  to  produce 
what  later  on  the  grocer  has  to  sell. 

In  the  sunny  days  of  May  give  each 
child  a  few  seeds  to  plant  and  tend  in  the 
warm  days  of  his  vacation,  thus  becoming 
a  nurturer  of  life.  A  child  whom  I  knew 
had  cultivated  a  littie  bed  of  beans.  One 
day  when  his  mother  was  preparing 
string-beans  for  dinner  he  came  in  with 
his  £df -dozen  pods,  asking  her  to  tie  a 
thread  around  each  one,  tiiat  he  might 
know  his  own  when  they  were  cooked 
with  the  others. 

The  school  programme  should  always 
provide  for  four  or  five  excursions  into 
the  country  in  the  spring  time,  when  the 
children  may  gather  the  early  flowers. 
Shallow  tin  cracker-boxes  carried  along, 
into  which  some  wild  flowers  are  care- 
fully transplanted,  will  reward  us  with 
blooming  plants  for  many  days  after  the 
excursion  is  over.  Two  or  three  flowers 
recognized  and  cared  for  in  a  season  ax^ 
enough.  By  constantiy  reviewing  the 
chUd  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  he  is  made 
familiar  with  the  names  of  the  common 
wild  floveers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is 
able  to  greet  them  as  mends.  The  col- 
ored pictures,  or  better  still,  the  pressed 
and  mounted  specimens,  are  like  the  re- 
newal of  friendships  of  early  days  gone 
by.  These,  with  littie  poems  relating  to 
the  plant,  are  always  recalled  with  pleas- 
ure, as  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  my 
hearers  will  testify.  Let  the  actual  work 
of  watering  and  tending  be  done  by  the 
child.  Let  him  feel  the  responsibility 
that  comes  from  nurture. 

The  care  of  animal  life  is  net  so  easy 
in  the  public  school,  except  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  A  canary 
may  be  properly  cared  for,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  children.  But 
much  better  do  they  love  the  denizens  of 
the  wood,  whose  melody  makes  glad 
every  spring  excursion.  An  aquarium, 
if  properly  constructed  and  placed  so  that 
at  least  a  part  of  the  day  its  dwellers  may 
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live  in  the  shadow,  is  enjoyed,  and  helps 
to  take  on  the  scientific  habit,  which 
should  mean  to  ns  an  orderly  habit  of 
observing  with  intelligence.  Onr  first 
stndy  in  the  Kindergarten  should  be 
with  the  domestic  fowls — the  chickens, 
the  turkey,  the  pigeon — and  then  the 
wild  birds  that  live  in  our  gardens  that 
are  partially  dependent  upon  man  for  a 
living.  The  robin  and  the  blue-bird, 
and  even  the  much-despised  sparrow, 
teach  the  child  enough  of  bird  ways  to 
capture  his  interest  and  set  him  to  imi- 
tating .their  ways.  You  know  at  first  it 
is  not  so  much  what  the  bird  is  as  what 
it  can  do  that  attracts  the  child.  The 
bird  flies — ^he  tries  to  fly;  the  bird  hoM — 
and  immediately  the  child  hops.  The 
mother  bird  cares  for  its  youn^,  and 
sympathetically  we  find  the  child  imitat- 
ing it.  Thus  the  birds  silently  teach 
him  to  care  for  helpless  things. 

The  wide-awake  primary  teacher  has 
long  i^o  utilized  these  movements  of 
flying,  hopping  and  tending  in  the  pro- 
per disciplining  of  her  school.  The  bird 
games  of  the  kindergarten  are  played  in 
nearly  all  first-class  primary  schools. 
Here  one  sees  small  collections  of  nests 
gathered  in  early  autumn  excursions. 
These  small  collections  teach  the  child 
much  about  the  personal  habits  of  the 
birds.  The  untidy;  rudely  constructed 
nests  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  dainty  nests  of  the 
orioles  and  the  vireos.  As  we  send  pho- 
tographs of  beloved  people  and  places  to 
our  friends,  sure  of  appreciation,  so  a  true 
picture  of  a  bird  means  much  in  our  study 
of  the  birds.  The  domestic  animals— the 
cat,  the  cow,  the  horse  and  the  sheep — 
add  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  home 
that  the  diild  recognizes  them  as  his 
friends,  and  so  they  are  studied  in  their 
family  life,  cat  and  kittens,  dogs  and 
puppies,  cow  and  calf,  etc.  Slowly  the 
child  beeins  to  comprehend  that  *'  idl  life 
is  one  lire,"  all  mother-love  the  same  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree.    And  thus  by  the 

f>hysical  relationships  are  awakened  spir- 
tual  relationships,  chief  of  which  is  re- 
vealed by  Him  who  was  subject  unto  His 
mother,  even  Mary  and  Her  Blessed 
Son. 

It  is  thus  through  the  care  of  plants 
and  animals  that  the  young  child  is  taught 
toleration,  kindness  and  responsibility. 
His  interest  has  been  developed  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  systematic  observa- 
tions and  scientific  study. 


As  his  knowledge  grows  apace  he 
comes  to  realize  the  beauty  and  order  of 
the  Universe,  whose  open  door  shows 
'  each  thing  in  its  right  place,  and  doing 
its  appointed  work.  Thus  nature  work 
becomes  a  hint  of  an  inner  peace,  and  a 
preparation  for  right  living  with  our  fel- 
low-men. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  either  paper, 
the  attendance  being  small  at  the  early 
hour  in  the  morning  to  which  the  depart- 
ment meetings  had  been  postponed. 

After  the  reading  of  the  second  paper^ 
Dr.  A.  B.  Maltby  was  elected  president 
of  the  Department  for  next  year,  and  Miss 
H.  Daisy  Smith,  of  Delaware  county, 
secretary.  The  conference  then  ad- 
journed. 

CHILD  STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Child  Study  Department  met  in 
the  North  School  building  at  9  a.  m.. 
Prof.  Henry  H.  Goddard  in  the  chair. 
The  part  of  the  programme  consisting 
of  a  paper  by  Miss  Edith  Mansfield,  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  en- 
tiUed,  *'Chad  Study:  Why,  Where  and 
How  shall  we  teach  it?"  and  a  paper 
by  Prank  K.  Walter,  principal  of  Avon- 
dale  public  schools,  entitled,  "  What  One 
Teacher  Can  Do,''  was  omitted,  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  change  of  time  for 
the  department  meetings  having  made  it 
impossible  for  Miss  Mansfield  to  remain 
and  Mr.  Walter  being  also  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  The  paper  written  by  Miss 
Mansfield  is  as  follows : 

CHILD-STUDY — WHBES,   WHY  AND    HOW 
SHALL  IT  BB  STUDIBD  ? 

Mr.  spencer,  in  '*  Education,"  rightly 
arraigned  the  curriculum  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  his  charge  that  it  made  no  provi- 
sion for  training  in  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous duties  of  life — that  of  parenthood. 
This  note  of  warning  has  at  last  reached 
the  popular  ear,  and  in  Child-Study,  as 
now  introduced  into  many  universitiM, 
and  some  normal  schools,  we  see  a  tardy 
response. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  paper  to 
explain  nor  to  defend  child-study,  nor 
even  to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced much  beyond  crude  beginnings, 
but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  what  has 
been  done  has  already  proved  of  immense 
value  along  practical  lines  relating  to 
health,  discipline  and  the  development 
of  attention  and  interest. 
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How  far  many  of  those  who  should  be 
best  informed  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the 
work  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  it«  are  from  understanding  child- 
study,  was  well  illustrated  in  an  insti- 
tute recently  attended,  where  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  listen  to  a  most  interesting 
talk  given  by  a  successful  institute 
speaker  on  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
••Child-Study." 

She  began  by  criticising  as  *'  fads"  and 
'*aflectations,"  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  most  forms  of  child- 
study  as  at  present  carried  on  in  our  uni- 
versities or  by  specialists.  The  audience, 
naturally  conservative,  and  opposed  to 
new  lines  of  work,  applauded  most 
heartily  witticisms  given  at  the  expense 
of  I  "child-study  cranks,"  which  to  one 
who  understood  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  child-study  work,  displayed  only  the 
crassest  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject. 

She  then  went  on  to  give  her  '*  real 
child-study,"  which  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  books,  and  needed  no  assist- 
ance from  original  research.  Prom  her 
point  of  view — and  I  think  it  is  the  pop- 
alar  one — the  only  child-study  work 
worthy  the  name  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion at  a  particular  moment  of  a  certain 
intuitive  knowledge  of  how  to  get  from  a 
child  a  desirable  reaction. 

In  her  case  this  was  doubtless  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  best  results,  but  alas! 
she  gave  no  recipe  by  which  this  God- 
given,  intuitive  knowledge  might  be 
passed  on.  The  ninety  and  nine  were 
left  in  darkness  on  this  point,  but  com- 
fortable in  the  assurance  that  for  them  to 
put  forth  e£fort  along  other  lines  of  chUd- 
stndy  would  indeed  be  a  mistake,  since 
"intuitive  knowledge"  would  take  its 
place.  It  is  just  b^use  the  men  who 
through  past  years  have  added  to  our 
science  of^Bducation  have  recognized  the 
insuflSciency  of  such  intuitive  knowledge 
that  we  have  to-day  such  a  science,  to 
which  in  the  last  ten  years  child-study 
has  added  no  small  part.  Just  as  wisely 
may  we  trust  to  intuitive  knowledge  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  engineering,  as  to 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  developing 
human  being.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
method  of  education  must  always  be 
largely  determined  by  the  current  con- 
ception of  the  child  mind,  and  child- 
study  has  so  altered  the  point  of  view 
here  that  method  to  be  consistent  must 
be  altered  too. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  child-study 


has  yet  established  such  a  body  of  laws 
and  principles  as  give  it  a  right  to  be 
considered  a  full-fledged  science,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  furnish  the 
average  teacher  considerable  guidance, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  results 
of  child-study  to  date  should  be  part  of 
the  required  equipment  of  every  teacher, 
principal  and  superintendent,  as  well  as 
the  desired  equipment  of  all  parents. 
^  Granting  that  child-study  has  a  place 
m  the  curriculum,  where  shall  it  be 
taught?  Evidently  not  in  grammar 
grade  nor  in  the  high  school,  since  child- 
study  itself  warns  us  against  too  early 
arousing  self-consciousness.  But  there 
is  not  a  member  of  our  profession  who 
will  not  perform  his  or  her  duties  more 
skilfully,  nor  a  parent  who  will  not  train 
children  more  wisely,  for  this  knowledge. 
The  places  then  where  the  child-study 
work  should  properly  be  presented  are  the 
Normal  School,  the  Training  School,  the 
Woman's  Club,  the  University,  and  the 
Bducationid  Association. 

A  straw  tells  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  and  it  is  encouraeing  to  find  that 
an  increasing  number  of  our  large  uni- 
versities are  adding  child- study  in  some 
form  to  theh:  work.  Normal  schools  east 
and  west  make  it  a  part  of  their  curric- 
ulum. Pennsylvania  lags  behind,  and 
one  outcome  of  our  meeting  to-day 
should  be  the  awakening  of  public  inter- 
est and  pedagogical  conscience  to  the 
crying  need  of  child-study  as  a  branch  of 
the  curriculum,  and  of  its  practical  value 
as  a  subject  for  club  discussion. 

There  are  so  many  satisfactory  answers 
to  our  question,  ''Why  teach  Child- 
Study?"  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
amongst  them.  Let  the  first  answer, 
however,  be  in  words  quoted  from  that 
most  admirable  book,  "The  Ideal 
School,"  by  Preston  Search,  recently 
published  '*  It  must  be  the  first  work  of 
the  school  to  promote  health.  .  .  .  Bdu- 
cation  can  never  be  regarded  as  scientific 
until  it  guarantees  to  every  chikl  better 
health  in  consequence  of  his  attendance 
upon  school."  No  one  of  us  who  has 
noted  the  children  as  they  come  to  us  in 
September  and  leave  us  in  June,  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  school  fulfills  this 
^  duty.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  signally 
failed.  Ignorance  of  the  conditions 
affecting  a  child's  health,  of  symptoms, 
of  development,  may  all  stand  as  excuses 
in  the  past,  but  not  to-day,  and  no  con- 
scientious teacher  in  possession  of  the  re- 
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suits  of  leceMt  reseatch  regarding  the 
physical  nature  of  the  child  can  to-day 
go  on  sacrificing  health  to  knowledge. 
No  parent  or  principal  so  informed  will 
allow  it.  Only  gross  ignorance  exeuaes 
it  in  the  past. 

The  studies  on  fatigue  alone,  known 
and  understood  would  save  thousands  of 
children  from  a  stunted  physical  and 
mental  development,  and  the  community 
from  a  lar^e  part  of  its  annual  harvest  of 
child  crimmds. 

These  studies  bearing  on  the  educa- 
tional values  of  play  are  already  infusing 
into  schools  where  they  have  been  pro- 
perly applied — as  at  Andover,  Massadiu- 
aetts — ^an  atmosphere  of  health  and  reality 
impossible  before  child-study  research 
taught  us  that  play  is  one  of  nature's 
methods  for  heuthf  ul  development,  and 
has  as  rightful  a  place  on  the  cuniculum 
as  any  other  subject. 

There  are  teadiers  and  principals  who, 
coming  to  our  Model  School,  look  askance 
at  the  free  play  period  allowed  after  every 
recitation,  when  balls,  tops,  bean-bags, 

auoits,  marbles  and  circle  games  have  all 
lieir  place.  *'A  child-study  crank," 
they  say  pityingly,  and  the  child-study 
crank  reading  results  in  bright  faces, 
rested  muscles,  quieted  nerves,  is  quite 
content,  for  *'  behind  the  play  lies  a  prin- 
ciple.*' 

Time  will  not  permit  me  here  to  name 
the  child-study  monojgraphs,  the  small- 
est knowledge  of  which  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers,  would  not  only  pre- 
vent disorder,  but  actually  promote 
health.  Among  them  are  the  studies 
which  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  inflex- 
ible programme  of  too  great  inhibition, 
and  the  causes  of  spinal  and  eye  troubles 
now  alarmingly  prevalent.  Others  also 
give  causes  of  general  debility  of  school 
children,  and  the  special  precautions 
needed  during  adolescence. 

In  short,  what   there  is  of  greatest  I 
value  to  be  learned  of  the  child's  physi- 
cal nature  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
introducing  child-study. 

A  second  reason  for  giving  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  child-study  is 
found  in  the  vast  economy  of  effort  and 
the  immensely  richer  results  attained  by 
a  parent  or  teacher  who  from  this  source 
lb  as  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
'Characteristics  of   children    at   varying 

f»<tfiods,  of  their  probable  interests  and 
heir  reactions.    Such  studies  deal  with 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  feeling  I 


and  will,  and  are  of  practical  value  to 
every  teacher  and  parent.  Foremost 
amongst  these  are:  The  Contents  of 
ChUdren's  Minds"  and  **  The  Pedagogy 
of  Adolescence,"  by  Stanley  Hall;  "Nas- 
cent Stages,"  by  Bryan;  '*  Prom  Funda- 
mental to  Accessory,"  by  Frederick 
Burk;  '*  Foundations  of  Nature  Study," 
by  Hodge;  ''Children's  Interests,"  by 
Barl  Barnes,  Bach  of  these  is  an  educa- 
tional classic,  and  to  teach  or  train  chil- 
dren without  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
almost  as  daring  as  to  teach  astronomy 
without  knowl^ge  of  the  Copemican 
theory.  And  yet  the  percentage  of  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents  even,  who  are 
acquainted  with  them  is  surprisingly 
small.  With  them  child-study  is  still 
"a  fad." 

Mr.  Dewey,  head  of  the  Chair  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Chicago,  answers  a  third 
*•  Why  ?"  when  in  his  book,  *'  The  Child 
and  Society,"  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
school  life  and  real  life  should  be  contin- 
uous, not  separate  as  now,  and  points  out 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to 
produce  not  a  student  merely,  but  a  citi- 
zen fitted  to  take  his  place  in  a  sodal 
organism. 

More  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  it  behooves  us  to 
study  the  child  and  his  possibilities  from 
this  standpoint.  At  every  point  tiie 
need  for  good  citizens  as  the  bulwark  of 
national  life  becomes  am>arent,  and  the^ 
are  made,  not  bom.  Here  again  child- 
study  comes  to  our  aid  with  its  studies 
upon  the  child  as  a  social  being,  em- 
bodied in  studies  on  '*  Plays  and  Games," 
''Pedagogy  of  Boyhood,"  "Criminal 
Tendencies  of  Boyhood,"  "  Psychol<^;y 
of  Ownership,"  "  Children's  Ideals,"  and 
others  of  like  nature  invaluable  for  guid- 
ance when  we  seek  to  prepare  children 
with  reference  to  their  possible  citizen- 
ship. 

So  long  as  we  believe  character  to  be 
the  ultimate  and  desired  end  of  education, 
so  long  must  we  hail  with  joy  any  ray  of 
light  helpful  in  this  work  of  character- 
building.  Such  light  comes  to  us  in  re- 
searches into  a  child's  way  of  looking  at 
religious  and  moral  questions.  Most 
conscientious  and  faithful  teachers  have 
failed  of  results,  just  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  enter  into  child  life  at 
this  point.  Sabbath-school  teachers  es- 
pecially feel  this  lack.  For  all  such  there 
IS  help  and  inspiration  in  the  child-study 
work .    Among  th6  monographs  are  Stan- 
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ky  Hall's  studies  on  the ''  Moral  and  Re- 
Ugiotis  Training  of  Children/'  '<  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Sunday-School  and 
Bible  Teaching,"  Street's  "A  Study  in 
Moral  Education,"  Starbuck's  *'  Conver- 
4don,"  and  others. 

Finally,  one  reason  why  we  should  in- 
tioduoe  child*study  is  too  practical  to  be 
omitted.  A  strong  argument  is  presented 
when  we  say  that  any  one  who  has  studied 
genetic  psychology  intelligently,  finds 
discipline  easier,  and,  other  things  being 
eqtial,  is  infinitely  more  successful  with 
it  The  reason  is  not  hx  to  seek.  To 
study  a  thing  is  to  become  interested,  to 
become  interested  is  to  know,  to  know  is 
to  have  a  common  body  of  experience, 
and  so  to  have  sympathy.  A  large  part 
of  the  trouble  in  disciplining  comes  not 
itom  intentional  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
from  lack  of  sympathy  that  arises  firom 
lack  of  power  to  get  a  child's  point  of 
view.  Some  teachers  keep  through  life 
this  child's  point  of  view,  this  freshness 
of  spirit.  It  gives  an  intuitive  knowledge 
which  lightens  discipline  through  sym- 
pathy. Happy  the  school-rooms  where 
these  teachers  are  found  !  But  most  of 
us  |;rown-ups  need  just  such  side  illumi- 
nations as  child-study  brings,  to  show 
ns  the  way  back  into  the  child's  king- 
dom. 

If  superintendents  and  principals  be- 
lieved in  the  power  for  discipline  that 
lies  in  Child  Study  they  would  teach  it 
themselves.  If  parents  knew  its  power 
for  health  and  morality  they  would  not 
be  ignorant  of  it.  If  communities  under- 
stood its  helpfulness  in  the  making  of 
good  ddzens,  no  teacher  would  enter  a 
school  without  knowledge  of  it.  If 
teachers  understood  the  immense  econ- 
omy of  effort  that  is  involved  in  methods 
based  upon  it,  they  would  voluntarily 
study  it. 

Granting  the  value  of  Child  Study  to 
parent,  teacher  and  community,  we  meet 
next  the  very  practical  question.  How 
can  it  best  be  taught  ? 

First,  we  should  say  as  a  body  of 
hiowledge;  and  here  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  much  that  is  best  has  appeared 
<nily  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles. 
Hie  best  of  these  are  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
0^,  Studies  in  Education  by  Barl 
Barnes,  The  Forum,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  Child  Study  Monthly. 
Some  of  the  most  practical  books  pub- 
lished so  far  are  Stuart  Rowe's  **  Physi- 


cal Nature  of  the  Child,"  and  Oppen- 
heim's  "Development  of  the  Child." 
Of  great  value  for  training  in  observation 
of  physical  signs  is  ''  The  Study  of  the 
Child,"  by  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  of  lyon- 
don,  embodying,  as  it  does,  a  personal 
observation  of  thousands  of  diildren. 
The  bibliographies  of  Child  Study  pub- 
lished by  Monroe  and  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  give  full  suggestion 
as  to  the  best  available  matter. 

Granted  that  through  books  and  essays 
we  can  aviail  ourselves  of  most  of  the 
essential  knowledge,  many  would  stop 
here;  and  I  have  no  more  quarrel  with 
them  than  with  other  teachers  whom  the 
same  method  satisfies.  From  my  per- 
sonal experience  I  would  say.  By  all 
means  add  either  in  club  or  dass  some 
laboratory  work.  By  which  I  mean  the 
writing  out  from  good  syllabi  of  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence,  or  the  going  through 
a  number  of  papers  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  some  suggested  law  in 
genetic  psychology;  not  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  special  student  in  research, 
but  simply  to  get  a  sense  of  reality 
through  first-hand  work.  One  gains, 
too,  in  such  work,  power  to  grapple  with 
new  problems  which  may  arise  In  indi- 
vidual experience. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  add  to  text- 
book and  laboratory  work,  a  suggested 
line  of  reading.  This  would  include 
books  written  by  men  and  women  to 
whom  has  been  given  some  delicate 
spiritual  insight  into  chUdhood.  Such 
are  Stevenson,  Riley,  Pierre  Loti,  Mrs. 
Burnett  and  others.  Then  there  are 
stories  about  and  for  children;  such  as 
Boyville,  Graham's  Golden  Age,  and 
the  really  good  children's  stories  in  the 
best  of  their  magazines.  Through  such 
a  line  of  reading  one  keeps  the  child's 
point  of  view  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
paper,  and  in  it  there  is  an  antidote  to 
any  tendency,  if  there  be  such,  to  formu- 
late the  ''abstract"  child,  that  man  of 
straw  whose  annihilation  affords  such 
satisfaction  to  some. 

Following  this  method  of  study  we 
should  acquire  as  teachers  or  parents,  for 
our  furtherance  in  bringing  up  children, 
knowledge  of  most  worth,  ability  to 
observe — sympathy. 

These  qualifications  are  demanded  for 
success  in  both  business  and  professional 
lines.  Surely,  as  teachers  and  parents, 
entrusted  with  the  most  important  work 
in  the  world,  we  can  offer  no  less. 
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The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Prank  K. 
Walter,  is  also  given  as  follows : 

WHAT  ONB  TBACHBR  CAN  DO. 

The  following  paper  is  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  discover  what  an  averaee  teacher 
in  an  averaee  school  can  accomplish  along 
the  line  of  diild  stndy.  Requests  for  mate- 
rial were  sent  to  a  nnmber  of  teachers  and 
principals.  A  short  explanation  of  the  re- 
anired  tests,  a  circular  of  the  child  study 
department  of  this  Association,  and  return 
postage  were  enclosed.  Two  out  of  fifteen 
responded,  while  the  others  remained  silent, 
keeping  their  own  counsel— and  the  stamps. 
A  direct  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  same 
number  ot  friends.  The  result  was  that  in 
every  case  a  promise  of  assistance  was  re- 
ceived, and  in  all  but  five  the  promise  was 
at  least  partially  fulfilled.  The  tests  selected 
were  the  eye  and  ear  tests  described  in  the 
child  study  circular  of  this  association  and 
the  test  for  '* Ideals"  used  by  Earl  Barnes 
(cf.  Studies  in  Education,  Series  II.,  p.  ^8). 
This  consisted  of  answers  to  the  question, 
"  What  person  whom  you  know  or  of  whom 
you  have  ever  heard  or  read  would  you 
most  wish  to  be  like  1    Why  ? 

Though  the  necessary  test  cards  were  to 
be  furnished  free  in  the  test  for  si^ht,  and 
the  postage  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid,  there 
was  considerable  misunderstanding  and 
many  errors  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers. 
Only  six  sets  of  papers  for  sight  tests  could 
be  used.  Only  four  out  of  thirty  dictated 
any  work  whatever  for  the  test  for  hearing. 
In  connection  with  this  test  one  teacher 
naively  remarked,  *'  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
the  ability  to  make  the  test  "—a  statement 
which  should  perhaps  not  be  controverted. 
Ten  schools  sent  papers  on  Ideals,  and  a 
number  of  additional  papers  were  loaned  by 
the  president  of  this  department.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  material  makes  it  clear 
that  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State 
at  least  indifference  and  an  indisposition  to 
do  the  work  not  directly  connected  witi^ 
schoolroom  routine  are  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  successful  work  in  child  study. 
Many  interestinc'  sidelights  were  thrown, 
both  on  the  pedagogical  attitude  of  the 
teachers  and  their  relations  to  the  schools. 
Lack  of  time  was  easily  the  first  excuse, 
although  the  time  required  for  all  these 
tests  need  not  exceed  one  hour  for  school 
of  fifty  pupils;  and  the  work  in  the  tests  for 
sight  could  have  been  done,  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time,  for  several  days.  Suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  that  the  teadier  had  some 
ulterior  object  in  view  prevented  two  schools 
from  reporting.  One  teacher  stated  that 
she  did  not  have  enough  confidence  in  her 
pupils  to  believe  they  would  tell  the  truth, 
while  another  wrote,  *'  I  will  make  the  tests 
if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble."  It  evidently 
was,  for  she  sent  no  papers. 

Though  the  results,  in  the  total  number 
of  papers  secured,  were  too  meager  to  war- 

^ut  any  sweeping  generalizations,  enough 


was  collected  to  form  the  basis  of  some 
study.  In  the  sight  test  one  hundred  and 
ninety  (190)  papers  were  collected.  The 
standard  test- card  furnished  by  Queen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  used,  and  the  tests 
made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  ac- 
companying the  card.  In  this,  as  in  both 
of  the  other  tests,  onl  v  papers  from  pnnils  of 
from  8  to  16  years  inclusive  were  considered. 

In  99  cases,  or  a  little  more  than  52  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  the  right  eye  was  normal. 
In  86  cases,  or  something  more  than  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  the  left  eye  was  normal. 
In  ^o  cases  the  rieht  eye  was  slightly  de- 
fective, while  in  07  the  same  condition  of 
the  left  eye  existed.  In  21  cases  there  were 
serious  defects  of  the  right  eye,  while  in  37 
the  left  eye  was  seriously  deficient.  In  only 
81  cases  were  both  eyes  normal.  In  36  cases 
one  eye  was  defective,  thus  making  the  nor- 
mal eye  do  additional  work,  and  perhaps 
layine  the  foundation  of  serious  future 
trouble.  In  73  cases  both  eyes  were  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  make  examination  by 
an  oculist  advisable.  The  number  of  those 
wearine  glasses  was  not  fully  reported,  but 
a  careful  estimate  based  on  the  schools 
which  did  report  indicates  that  only  about 
2^  per  cent,  of  those  whose  eyes  neea  atten- 
tion either  have  received  it  or  are  now  re- 
ceiving it.  The  ratios  of  defect  are  fairly  uni- 
form in  the  six  different  schools  reporting. 

In  my  own  room  the  test  resulted  in  bet- 
ter advantajres  for  seeing  work,  beinr  gives 
to  two  pupils  whom  I  had  frequently  been 
misjudging.  Another  teacher  who  fur- 
nished papers  asked  that  they  be  returned 
to  him  that  he  might  make  further  study  of 
several  cases  of  apparent  stupidity  in  the 
light  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  test. 
A  third,  who  examined  the  papers  before 
handing  them  in,  said :  **A11  winter  I  have 
been  scolding  John  for  not  getting  his  les- 
sons better,  and  I  have  just  found  out  that 
he  can't  read  fine  print  at  all— can't  even 
distinguish  the  letters  in  the  foot-notes.  ' '  In 
almost  every  case  the  test  resulted  in  more 
careful  attention  being  paid  to  pupils  whose 
eyesight  is  def^tive. 

In  the  test  for  hearing  75  papers  from  four 
schools  were  received.  These  papers  were 
extremely  difficult  to  mark  accurately,  since 
no  fixed  pitch  or  volume  of  voice  could  be 
adopted  in  dictating  the  work.  Only  the 
more  marked  deficiencies  could  be  safely 
considered,  so  to  lessen  the  equation  of 
error  a  margin  of  six  per  cent,  ot  mistakes 
was  allowed.  Out  of  the  entire  number 
throe  showed  marked  defects  in  both  ears. 
The  sentence,  ''A  wide,  blue  heaven  hangs 
above,"  was  reproduced  by  one  boy  of  16, 
"A  white,  blue— eggs  above  you."  A  boy 
of  12,  to  whom  the  sentence,  '*The  world 
would  miss  the  pretty  birds,"  was  ^ven, 
gave  as  his  version,  "  The  boy  will  miss  the 
bred  and  bones."  In  57  papers,  76  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  no  serious  defects  of^  hearing 
can  be  detected.  In  18  papers  there  are 
enough  errors  to  arouse  suspicion  of  some 
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defect,  either  of  hearing  or  of  the  power  of 
attentioii.  The  chief  value  of  this  test  has 
been,  not  in  any  very  definite  percentages 
obtained,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  stimu- 
lated three  difierent  teachers  to  test  more 
closely  eight  different  pupils  to  t^  to  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  their  difficuUies.  In 
one  school  this  test  was  made  at  the  reonest 
of  the  pupils  themselves  as  a  result  ot  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  sight  test. 

In  the  test  for  ideals  741  papers,  from 
a^  8  to  16  years,  were  received.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  this  test  involved  no  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  other  than  writing  the  sen- 
tences on  the  board  and  collecting  the 
paj^.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  sin- 
oenty  of  the  papers  is  strikingly  apparent. 
In  the  lower  grades  there  appears  to  be  little 
hesitancy  either  in  the  choice  of  an  ideal  or 
in  ^ving  reasons,  vague  though  they  be, 
for  such  a  choice.  In  many  cases  the  very 
irrelevancy  of  the  answers  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  mental  processes  of  the 
child.  If  for  no  other  reason  sudi  a  test  is 
almost  invaluable  to  one  accustomed  only  to 
supervisory  work  or  to  work  in  the  upper 
Ifrades,  for  it  affords  him  a  first-hand  view 
of  the  slow  and  gradual  grovrth  of  the  child- 
ish faculties,  and  shows  the  necessity  of 
careful  and  patient  training  in  bringing 
them  to  proper  development  in  the  nght 
channels.  A  better  example  of  the  uncon- 
scions  egotism  of  childhood  which  may 
lead  either  to  proper  self  respect  or  to  prifif- 
gishness  would  be  hard  to  find  than  is 
shown  in  the  following  paper  of  a  girl  of 
nine  years  : 

"I  would  like  to  be  like  Miss.  H.  because 
she  is  honest  and  true.  And  because  she  is 
a  school  teacher.  Because  I  would  like  to 
be  a  school  teacher  and  because  she  likes 
me.  And  because  Miss  H.  is  good  to  me. 
Miss  H.  don't  like  bad  boys  and  girls. 
Hiss  H.  likes  good  boys  and  girls." 

In  all  the  grades  tne  historical  ideal  is 
especially  prominent.  Seventy-five  differ- 
ent characters  are  mentioned,  vaiying  in 
piominence  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  wash- 
ing and  Lincoln,  to  Came  Nation  and  Jesse 
Junes.  Washington  easily  holds  first  place 
with  2ijr  votes,  or  more  than  29  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number.  The  most  prominent 
reasons  given  for  choosing  him  are  that  he 
is  "honefl^t  and  true,"  or  '*  brave  and  good.*' 
Even  to  the  older  pupils  he  seems  more  like 
a  demigod  than  an  attainable  ideal  along 
any  definite  line.  It  is  hiehly  probable 
that  in  many  cases  this  is  largely  a  con- 
ventional choice,  as  several  teachers  report 
him  a  iavorate  among  their  most  consist- 
entlv  unreliable  boys.  So  long,  however, 
ss  they  recognize  his  character  to  be  a  de- 
sirable ideal,  there  is  hope  for  them,  and 
even  the  now  discredited  story  of  the 
hatchet  which  figures  very  prominently  in 
the  papera  of  the  pupils  f^m  10  to  13  veara 
of  age,  may  be  serving  a  distinct  ethical  pur- 
pose, even  though  it  be  of  no  historic  worth. 


McKinley  is  second  as  the  choice  of  66,  or 
about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Be- 
cause he  was  *'good  and  true,"  ''kind  to- 
everybody,'*  and'*  a  good  Christian  man," 
are  the  principal  reasons  given.  The  large 
number  of  those  choosing  him  is  doilbtlesa 
laigely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
papera  were  written  shortly  after  his  assassi- 
nation. About  one-fourth  of  the  66  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fact  that  he  was  President. 
Among  tne  other  presidents  Uncoln  was 
the  choice  of  34,  Roosevelt  of  10,  Grant  of  3, 
and  Jefierson  and  Jackson  of  one  each. 
Grant  was  chosen  in  every  case  because  he 
was  brave.  This  is  also  a  favorite  reason 
for  choosing  Roosevelt,  although  one  girl 
selected  him  ''Because  he  is  gentle,  and 
good,  and  polite."  In  comparatively  few 
cases  are  the  presidents  chosen  because  of 
their  political  prominence.  In  most  cases, 
the  idea  of  material  possessions  seems  to 
appeal  most  strongly.  One  boy  of  12  illus* 
trates  this  tendency  very  clearly  as  follows: 
' '  I  would  like  to  be  like  the  president  of  the 
United  States  because  you  can  rule  the 
country  and  you  could  tell  what  you  would 
like.  And  you  could  sit  in  a  chair  and  earn 
lots  of  money  and  you  could  go  all  around 
to  different  countries." 

Next  to  tlie  presidents,  authora  are  the 
most  popular  class.  I/>ngfellow  leads  with. 
44,  or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Alice 
Gary  is  the  choice  of  15,  and  I/>uisa  M.. 
Alcott  of  14.  These  two  were  chosen  ex- 
clusively by  girls.  Whittier  is  chosen  by 
4,  Holmes  by  3,  TennysoUi  I/>well,  Kipling, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  Ernest  Thompson-Seton,  he  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  name,  each  is  the  choice  of 
two.  Eignt  othera,  among  them  Bryant 
and  Irving,  are  the  choice  of  one  each. 

Seventeen  charactera  in  fiction  were 
chosen  by  19  pupils,  all  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  13  yeara.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
obscure  diaractere,  Robinson  Grusoe,  Santa 
Glaus,  Uncle  Sam,  and  Evangeline,  beine 
the  chief  exceptions.  Robinson  Grusoe  and 
Santa  Glaus,  who  were  chosen  by  two  each, 
are  the  only  ones  mentioned  on  more  than 
one  paper.  In  spite  of  the  almost  universal 
use  of^  myths  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  school  course,  not  a  single  mytho- 
logical character  was  chosen. 

The  wide  range  of  both  historical  and 
fictitious  charactera  speaks  well  for  the  in- 
dependent reading  ana  thought  of  the  pupils 
in  the  secondary  and  grammar  grades.  The 
great  difference  in  favor  of  historical  peraon- 
ages,  as  compared  with  fictitious  ones,  even 
in  those  schools  where  myths  and  children's 
stories  are  extensively  used,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  biographical  and  historical 
story  appeals  more  airectly  to  the  child's 
imitative  instinct. 

Forty-eight  boys  and  ninety-four  girls,  a 
little  over  19  per  cent,  of  all,  have  chosen 
acquaintance  ideals.  This  is  about  14  P^i" 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  2^  of  the  girls.  ■  Ten 
occupations  or  professions,  ranging  from 
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"horse-trainer*'  to  minister  of  the  gospel, 
are  selected  by  the  boys.  Teacher  and  mis- 
sionary are  the  only  two  specifically  men- 
tioned by  the  girls.  Six  boys  want  to  be 
like  their  fathers  and  three  like  their  teach- 
ers, ** because  they  get  good  salaries(?)'* 
Three  boys  and  one  girl  want  to  presenre 
their  own  identitjr  and  be  like  themselyes. 
One  boy  desires  tnis,  **  because  I  know  most 

do  not 


about  myself;"  a  second  says^  ''I 
know  just  why/*  while  the  third  s 


says, 


i( 


want  to  be  like  myself  because  I  am  satis- 
fyed.'*  Eight  boys  haye  selected  female 
ideals,  four  of  these  wish  to  be  like  their 
mothers ;  two  of  them  wish  to  resemble  their 
teachers,  "because  they  are  so  good;**  one 
of  them  wishes  "  to  be  like  E.  l^cause  she 
is  the  best  reader  in  the  room.**  The  eighth, 
a  very  impatient  youth  of  13,  savs,  •*  I  want 
to  be  like  Mrs.  S.,  because  she  is  married.** 

Fiye  of  the  94  girls  want  to  be  like  their 
mothers;  ten  like  their  teachers;  eleyen 
wish  to  resemble  their  prettier  companions, 
and  the  remainder  are  attracted  b^  yarious 
reasons,  prominent  among  them  being  ease, 
fieedom,  and  material  possessions.  One  of 
the  most  candid  is  giyen  by  a  girl  of  11 :  '*  I 
would  rather  be  like  My  Cousin.  She  has 
it  so  easy.  She  don't  go  to  school.  She  is 
too  old  to  go.  She  can  go  to  the  city  with- 
out her  mother.  She  can  go  out  in  the  fresh 
air  and  read  all  afternoon,  while  we  must  go 
to  school  in  the  sun.  She  can  go  to  the 
high  school  if  she  wants  to.  Then  she  can 
go  to  work  awhile,  then  stop  and  spend  the 
money  for  candy  or  something  else.** 
Twenty-four  of  the  entire  number  haye 
chosen  as  their  ideal  Christ  or  God.  Two 
girls  wish  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary;  one  the 
apostle  Paul;  fiye  to  be  missionaries,  and 
three  desire  to  preach,  making  in  all,  thirty- 
fiye,  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  Uie  total,  who 
haye  religious  ideals. 

In  seyeral  of  the  ages  represented,  the 
number  of  papers  is  too  limited  to  permit 
satisfactory  tabulation  of  percentages  to 
show  increase  or  decrease  or  giyen  tenden- 
cies. The  following  results  from  ages  from 
which  the  most  papers  were  secured,  will 
indicate,  though  not  establish  some  general 
deductions.  The  figures  indicate  percentage: 

toyrs.  iryrs.  i2yrs.  isyrs, 

(Acquaintance,  27  17  19  11 
Historical,  69  75  75  80 
Fictitious,  2443 

Religious,  2426 

These  results  indicate  a  somewhat  irregu- 
lar decline  of  the  acquaintance  ideal  with 
increasinj^  as^e.  There  is  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  historical  ideal.  The  ratio 
of  fictitious  ideals  is  fairly  constant,  while 
the  line  of  religious  ideals  is  curiously  ir- 
regular. At  the  same  ages;  the  most  prom- 
inent reasons  for  choice  are  found  in  the 
fallowing  percentages: 

10 

Goodness  and  kindness,    27 
Goodness  to  self  or  class,    9 


II 
30 


II 
24 


12 
31 


// 

12 

13 

27 

30 

41 

13 

12 

3 

Material   possessions   or 

power,  12 

Tntth  and  honesty,  20 

Intellectual  ability  or  ac- 
complishments, 16  10  14  ir 
In  yery  few  cases  are  the  reasons  for 
choice  simple  or  definite.  Goodness  and 
kindness  are  in  most  cases  joined  with  truth 
and  honesty.  All  but  a  lew  of  those  who 
desire  material  possessions  also  desire  to  be 
good,  or  to  do  good  with  the  money.  Thus, 
one  girl  says,  *'  I  want  to  be  like  Mrs.  D. 
because  she  has  monejy  and  does  so  much 
good  with  it.**  The  diminishing  tendency 
to  choose  intellectual  ability  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  poet^  is  t£e 
principal  form  of  intellectual  actiyibr  men- 
tioned in  the  papers,  and  this  is  tor  ^e 
most  part  chosen  by  girls.  This  suggwts 
the  qu^  whether,  as  teachers,  we  are  not 
emphasizing  too  strongly  the  prominence  of 
autnorship  as  a  form  of  intellect,  and 
neglecting  the  more  yirile  forms  of  intel- 
lectual actiyity  which  would  more  particu- 
larly appeal  to  boys  of  these  ages. 

Out  of  380  girls  forty-one  per  cent,  select 
feminine  ideals.  If,  howeyer,  we  ez^ude 
from  the  category  of  peculiarly  feminine 
characteristics,  the  goodness  and  kindness 
mentioned  in  so  man^  papers,  only  seyen  of 
the  entire  number  siye  special  prominence 
to  those  traits  which  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  characteristically  feminine.  Mrs. 
Darrah  [Popular  Science  Monthly,  yol.  liii, 
p.  92  £f.  J  suggests  that  this  may  be  due  to 
the  small  number  of  feminine  ideals  fur- 
nished the  girls.  A  g^rl  in  my  own  rooms 
echoed  this  sentiment  by  sayins[.  "  It*s  easy 
enough  for  boys  to  male  a  choice,  but  it's 
hard  for  a  girl  to  choose  because  there  are 
so  few  women  we  hear  about  in  school." 

A  striking  feature  of  the  papers  is  their 
eyident  sincerity  and  the  light  tiiey  throw 
on  the  personalities  of  the  writers.  This 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  minr,  if 
met  by  equal  discretion  and  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  be  made  a  most 
yaluable  means  of  ^iniuf  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  whidi  is  needed  both 
for  discipline  and  instruction. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  unaided  by 
official  or  professional  prestige  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  enough  teachers  to  secure  a 
yery  large  amount  ofmaterial.  It  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  any  teacfaer  to  enlist 
the  seryices  of  at  least  a  few  friends.  Al- 
though the  number  of  papers  secured  may 
be  too  small  to  form  tne  basis  of  any  ex- 
tended generalizations,  the  collection  and 
study  of  even  a  few  may  be  made  the  means 
of  much  self-improyement.  Moreover,  all 
enthusiasm  is  csntagious,  and  every  inter- 
ested teacher  will  be  sure  to  interest  some 
other  teacher.  The  most  careless  observer 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
his  or  her  school  is  composed  of  individuals 
requiring  individual  treatment,  and  the 
least  observent  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there 
is  no  Procrustean  method  for  developing 
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character  which  will  fit  all  ages  or  even  all 
children  of  the  same  age.  Much  apparent 
stupidity  will  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
physical  rather  than  mental  weakness,  and 
the  poor  results  obtained  will  in  many  cases 
be  seen  to  be  due  to  the  teacher's  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  pnpil.  Mental  ai>titudes 
and  tendencies  will  be  discovered  which  will 
open  hitherto  nnnsed  roads  to  the  childish 
heart  and  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  charity  will 
be  aroused  for  those  who  are  still  struggling 
through  mental  difficulties  the  teacher  has 
long  ^mce  surmounted. 

No  large  library  is  required,  although  the 
articles  of  Earl  Barnes  in  his  "Studies  in 
Education  '*  are  invaluable.  Nor  need  the 
study  be  technical.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
tables  of  percentages  unless  the  results  ob- 
tained become  the  basis  of  better  pedagogic 
practice.  By  themselves,  curves  of  tenden- 
cies and  studies  of  ideals  will  be  of  little 
more  direct  value  than  tables  of  nutritive 
values  of  foods  would  be  to  a  hungry  man. 
Bat  just  as  diet- tables  are  necessary  to  a 
physician,  so  first-hand  studies  of  children 
ana  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  others' 
study  are  essential  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
children's  needs  and  the  means  necessary  to 
supply  those  needs.  All  papers  should  be 
preserved  and  may  be  studied  again  and 
again  in  the  light  of  previous  results.  It  is 
not  how  many  are  gathered,  but  how  care- 
iully  and  sympathetically  one  studies  those 
he  can  get.  A  medical  library  is  a  neces- 
sity to  every  physician,  but  the  library  can 
sever  entirely  supersede  the  clinic  in  any 
wdlrounded  mraical  education.  The  ped- 
agogical library  is  a  necessity  to  every 
tMcner,  but  we  must  learn  children  from 
children  as  well  as  through  books.  In  the 
smallest  school  there  is  material  enough  to 

g've  the  te&cher  an  opportunity,  not  per- 
ips  of  making  many  original  generaliza- 
tions, but  at  least,  of  verirj^ing  the  results 
of  others'  work  and  applying  ue  results  to 
the  children  under  his  charge. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  consisted 
first  of  the  consideration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  Executive  Committee  had 
been  authorized  to  prepare.  This  was 
read,  and,  after  slight  changes,  it  was 
adopted  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  /.  Department, — ^The  name  of  this 
orS[a<iization  shall  be  the  Pepartment  of 
Child-Study  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ed- 
ucational Association. 

Article  II.  Purpose, ^--VfhKttBB  a  sound 
system  of  education  must  be  based  upon  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  whereas  at  present  tiaere  is  no  ac- 
cepted body  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  oiild,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  society  to  unite  all  persons  who 
aesire  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  study 
of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  childhood  and  youth,  and  in 


disseminating  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
childhood  and  adolescence  by  all  available 
means. 

It  is  also  the  further  purpose  to  work  ag- 
gressively for  a  more  general  understanding 
of  the  methods  and  a  habitual  practice  of 
systematic  study  and  observation  of  child- 
hood by  every  teacher  in  the  State. 

Article  III.  Membership,— Seoticm.  i.  Any 
person  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
society  upon  payment  of  annual  dues  of  one 
dollar.  Every  member  of  this  society  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association,  and  entitled  to  all 
its  privileges,  including  a  copy  of  its  pub- 
lications. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association  may 
become  a  member  of  this  Department  by 
simply  enrolling  his  or  her  name,  and  with- 
out extra  dues. 

Section  3.  Besides  individual  member- 
ship, local  Child-Study  Clubs  will  be  re- 
ceived into  membership  in  this  Department. 
Each  such  club  may  adopt  its  own  Consti- 
tution and  follow  its  own  methods  of  work, 
provided  that  neither  is  inconsistent  with 
that  of  the  Federal  Body.  Each  such  club 
may  receive  a  charter  from  this  Department, 
signed  by  Uie  President  and  Secretary;  and 
upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  annum 
to  the  Treasurer  of  this  Department,  a  cer- 
tifioate  of  membership  will  be  issued  to  the 
dub  in  the  name  of  its  President,  or  such 
person  as  it  may  designate. 

The  Secretary  of  each  local  dub  shall 
send  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  this  De- 
partment, a  report  of  its  work  during  the 
year.  As  far  as  possible,  each  club  shall  be 
represented  by  one  or  more  delegates  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Article  IV,  Officers, —SectUm  i.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  Department  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a 
majority  vote  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
society  present,  and  with  the  Chairman  and 
Secreta^  of  the  Extension  Committee  shall 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee  who 
shall  direct  the  work  of  the  Department. 

Section  2.  The  duties  of  the  several  offi- 
cers shall  be  such  as  usually  devolve  upon 
them,  with  sudi  additions  as  are  hereinaiter 
provided. 

Section  3.  The  vice  presidents  shall  be 
elected  to  represent  the  eastern,  middle  and 
western  sections  of  the  State.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  eastern  section  shall  comprise  the 
ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Normal  School  districts ; 
the  middle  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th;  the 
western  the  9th,  loth,  nth,  12th  and  13th. 
It  shall  be  their  further  duty  to  promote  the 
interests  of  this  Department  in  their  re- 
spective sections. 

Section  4.  The  treasurer  receives  all  dues, 
and  transmits  to  the  treasurer  of  the  P.  S. 
E.  A.  the  names  and  dues  of  sudi  members 
as  enroll  directly  in  this  Department,  and 
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verifies  the  registration  of  all  others.  He 
also  countersigns  all  orders  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  the  P.  S.  E.  A. 

Section  5.  The  honorary  vice  presidents 
are  such  eminent  educators  as  the  society 
may  elect.  They  hold  this  office  for  life ; 
they  may  speak  and  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Article  V,  Committees, — Section  i.  The 
president  shall  appoint  at  the  beginning  of 
each  annual  session  a  Nominating  Commit- 
tee of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven 
members,  no  two  of  whom  shall  come  from 
the  same  Normal  School  district.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  nominates  all  officers 
and  the  Extension  Committee,  but  is  ad- 
visory only. 

Section  2.  An  Extension  Committee  of 
fifteen  members  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  retaining  old  members  and  securing 
new  ones,  of  encouraging  and  aiding  the 
formation  of  local  clubs,  of  circulating  such 
literature  as  may  be  available  and  of  report- 
ing progress  to  the  annual  meeting.  It 
shall  be  their  special  care  to  see  that  par- 
ents and  other  interested  persons  not  teach- 
ers are  encouraged  to  join  the  Child-Study 
Department  or  form  local  Child-Study  Clul>8 
or  Mothers'  Clubs. 

Section  2.  b.  The  Extension  Committee 
shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  as  follows : 
At  the  first  election  five  shall  be  elected 
for  one  year,  five  for  two  years  and  five  for 
three  years,  and  thereafter  at  each  annual 
election  five  shall  be  elected  for  three  years. 
They  shall  be  chosen,  one  from  each  of  the 
thirteen  Normal  School  districts  and  two  at 
larffe. 

Article  VL  Advisory  Board, — Section  i. 
The  Executive  Committee  may  nominate 
and  the  President  appoint  an  Advisory 
Board,  representing  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
including  professors  of  experimental  psv- 
chology,  neurolog^ists,  pathologists,  teach- 
ers of  the  defectives  (deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
feeble-minded),  physicians  interested  in 
children's  diseases,  teachers  and  kinder- 
gartners. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
also  endeavor  to  closely  affiliate  with  other 
organizations  existent  or  that  shall  be, 
which  have  for  their  general  purpose  the 
increase  of  knowled^  of  the  cnild  in  any 
line,  or  a  better  or  wiser  treatment  of  him. 

Article  VIL  Meetinps.  ^Thtxe  shall  be 
an  annual  meeting  held  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  P.  S.  E.  A.,  and  such  other 
meetings  as  the  society  may  determine. 

Article  VIIL  Expenses, — Officers  and 
committee  members  may  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  of  stationery,  postage  and  print- 
ing, when  incurred  in  orainary  discharge  of 
duties,  in  accordance  with  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association. 

Article  IX,  Procedure,— T)^^  society  shall 
be  governed  in  its  procedure  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  as  laid 
down  in  Cushing's  and  Roberts'  Manuals 
and  Reed's  Rules. 


In  accordance  with  this  Constitution, 
a  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed, 
which  reported  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year: 

President-^Henry  H.  Goddard,  Ph.D.,  of 
West  Chester.  Vtce  Presidents—T,  B.  Noss, 
Ph.D., California,  Pa.;  Miss  Edith  Mansfield, 
Indiana,  Pa.;  Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  Williamsport. 
Secretary— yii^,  Letitia  P.  Wilson,  Johnstown. 
Treasurer— ^^v,  W.  W.  Dcatrick,  A.  M.,  Kutr- 
town.  Extension  Committee — A.  E.  Maltby, 
Slippery  Rock,  3  years,  at  large;  O.  P.  Corn- 
man,  Philadelphia,  2  years,  at  large;  A.  D. 
Yocum,  Chester,  i  year;  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon, 
2  years;  E.  Mackey,  Reading  (now  Trenton), 
I  year;  E.  L.  Kemp,  East  Strondsburg,  2  years; 
A.  T.  Smith,  Mansfield,  3  years;  L  S.  Shim- 
mell,  Harrisburg,  i  year;  G.  M.  Robb,  Altoooa, 
I  year;  R.  M.  McNeal,  Lock  Haven,  i  year;  J. 
M.  Berkey,  Johnstown,  3  years;  Herman  T. 
Lukens,  California,  2  years;  Georgia  Allison, 
Pittsburg,  2  years;  Kate  Spencer,  Erie,  3  years; 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  Brookville,  2  years. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  the  per- 
sons named  elected  to  the  respective 
offices.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


THE  following  paper  is  from  Dr.  Isaac 
C.  Ketler,  President  of  Grove  City 
College,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  attendance 
bein^  small  and  the  time  short  no  formal 
meeting  of  this  department  was  held. 

IS  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  TO 

SUCCESS  ? 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  a  college  education.  The  claim 
is  frequently  made  that  college- bred  men 
and  women  have  very  great  advantages 
over  others  in  the  practical  matter  of  get- 
ting on  in  the  world.  Many  have  tiiought 
that  the  education  which  the  college  gives 
is  the  prime  requisite  for  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  statistics  have  been  mar- 
shaled to  show  that  in  the  great  suc- 
cesses which  have  been  achieved  in  the 
departments  of  commerce,  finance  and 
statecraft,  the  college  has  not  been  a 
necessary  factor.  The  lives  of  Morgan, 
Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Schwab,  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  and,  indeed,  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  Americans,  have  been  cited 
as  proving  that  the  highest  success  in 
almost  every  vocation  is  within  the  reach 
of  men  and  women  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  (whatever  they  may  be)  of  a 
well-rounded  college  education.  The 
men  who  have  broken  their  ''  birth's 
invidious  bar,"  and  against  the  hard 
''blows  of  circumstance"  pushed  their 
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way  forward  and  upward  to  snccess,  add 
weight  to  the  contention  that  a  college 
education  is  not  necessary  in  this  age  of 
rapid  advancement  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Many  who  have  become  famous 
and  have  done  some  very  great  work, 
have  had  little  more  than  a  common 
school  education,  and  some  indeed  have 
had  no  systematic  instruction  in  the 
branches  which  constitute  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  common  school  course  of 
study.  In  the  intervals  of  daily  toil  they 
have  studied  the  few  books  at  hand,  and 
with  persistence,  industry  and  thrift  won 
their  way  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  place 
and  power. 

So  notable  have  been  the  achievements 
of  many  such  that  the  student  of  current 
events  is  quite  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
college  man  has  no  advantage  over 
others.  Many  also  claim  that  the  boys 
who  go  directly  from  the  public  schools 
into  the  offices  and  workshops  adapt 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  successful  business  career  than 
those  who  have  graduated  from  college. 
The  suspicion  is  also  strong  in  some 
quarters  that  college  life  even  unfits 
young  men  for  business,  and  that  the 
four  or  more  years  spent  in  college  are  a 
period  of  arrested  growth  in  those  prac- 
tical activities  which  bring  men  into 
touch  with  the  |;reat  tides  which  lead  on 
to  fortune.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  a  college  education  is  of  little  prac- 
tical advantage  to  men  who  desire  to 
succeed  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
This  is  a  view  strongly  advocated  by 
many  practical  business  men.  It  is  a 
generalization  from  the  cases  where  men 
without  a  college  education  have  risen  to 
eminence.  They  have  gone  from  the 
public  schools  into  business  or  other  pur- 
suits, and  with  ambition  and  great  energy 
have  done  most  wonderful  things.  Now 
this  sounds  very  well ;  and  there  are 
many  illustrations  which  lend  themselves 
to  tUs  view.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  hun- 
dreds of  examples  to  prove  that  men  and 
women  without  a  college  education  may, 
and  often  do,  rise  firom  obscurity,  and 
even  penury,  to  places  of  profit  and 
power.  The  commercial  and  political 
history,  especially  to  Americans,  abounds 
in  examples  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  if  suc- 
cess were  a  term  restricted  to  achieve- 
ments of  this  kind,  then  success  would 
be  quite  as  clearly  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  a  college  educa- 
tion as  of  those  who  have  rounded  out 


four  years  of  college  life.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  most  people 
that  the  college  graduate  has  advantages 
over  other  people. 

Many  college  men  care  little  for  com- 
mercial employments.  The  truth  is,  that 
college  life  diverts  many  young  people 
from  business  pursuits  who  otherwise 
would  have  chosen  a  business  career. 
This  is  always  true  in  colleges  where  the 
dominant  ideals  look  beyond  the  material 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  things.  This  is 
why  the  majority  of  those  who  are  grad- 
uated from  the  smaller  and  Christian 
colleges  choose  a  professional  life.  They 
have  learned  in  the  Christian  college  that 
success  lies  alone  other  lines  also  than 
the  attainment  of  great  wealth  or  high 
position.  They  are  less  careful  for  the 
things  that  are  seen  than  for  the  things 
that  are  not  seen.  Their  ideals  have 
experienced  a  change;  they  have  aspira- 
tions, it  may  be,  for  those  things  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  soul. 
With  these  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment.  Success  to 
this  class  has  a  very  different  meaning 
than  to  those  who  enter  the  lists  for 
material  prizes.  Indeed,  quite  as  good 
natural  ability  and  as  great  devotion  have 
characterized  the  men  and  women  who 
have  chosen  very  humble,  yet  philan- 
thropic callings,  as  those  who  have  be- 
come leaders  in  finance  and  statecraft. 
They  preferred  these  humble  callings, 
not  because  of  any  lack  in  ability  or 
qualification  for  the  pursuit  of  material 
things,  but  because  in  college  or  else- 
where they  had  received  an  inspiration 
to  devote  their  lives  to  art,  to  literature, 
to  medicine,  the  ministry,  the  law,  or 
some  otlier  calling  than  that  which  adds 
to  the  material  achievements  of  their 
times. 

Nor  are  we  willing  to  concede  that  the 
college  man  is  less  likely  to  undertake 
business  than  those  who  go  directly  from 
the  public  school  to  the  factory  and  the 
counting-room.  Statistics  are  quite  one- 
sided and  unfair,  especially  when  manip- 
ulated by  the  man  who  has  a  case  in 
court.  It  is  also  unfair  to  select  a  few 
eminent  exceptions  —  geniuses,  if  you 
please — who  in  spite  of  untoward  ob- 
stacles become  famous  in  their  day,  and 
make  these  exceptions  the  ground  of  an 
argument  against  the  practicability  of  a 
college  education.  The  contention  may 
be  settled  by  arraying  on  one  side  the 
eminent  but  numerable  men  and  women 
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who  have  triumphed  over  all  hindrances, 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  college  have 
made  their  mark  in  the  world.  But  this 
side  is  not  made  up  until  you  put  in  the 
background  of  the  ''eminent  and  numer- 
able'' the  ten  times  ten  thousand  and 
innumerable  men  and  women  who,  be- 
ginning life  on  the  same  level,  have  died 
to  fame  and  fortune  unknown.  The 
''mute,  inglorious"  Lincolns  and  Car- 
negies  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the 
"  mute,  inglorious  Miltons."  For  every 
Wilson  or  William  Carey  there  are  ten 
thousand  shoemakers  and  cobblers  who 
do  not  rise  above  the  averrge  of  their 
dass.  It  is  ever  the. exception  when  a 
man  rises  above  the  common  level  with- 
out die  culture  of  the  schools  and  the 
inspiring  aid  of  books.  If  it  should  be 
one  in  one  hundred,  or  more  likely  one 
in  one  thousand,  then  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  fail  to  rise  because  they  have 
not  felt  the  uplift  of  serious,  systematic 
study  and    mental   discipline   and    the 

Sromptings  of  high  ideals  which  a  col- 
^ge  naturally  imparts. 
Now,  on  the  other  side  we  marshal 
the  college-bred  men  and  women,  and 
we  place  in  the  background  those  of  this 
number  who  have  failed  to  reach  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  really  "eminent,*' 
and  in  the  foreground  those  who  have 
attained  enduring  name  and  fame,  and 
while  not  resorting  to  statistics,  we  appeal 
if  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  those  who  make  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  is  not  immeasur- 
ably ereater  than  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  without  a  college 
education  when  compared  with  the  in- 
numerable throng  which  goes  out  un- 
honored  and  unsung.  But  we  are  not 
through  with  those  in  the  second  group. 
Is  not  success,  after  all,  a  term  which 
admits  of  various  definitions,  according 
to  our  standards  and  our  ideals?  Is  it 
not  true  that  a  man  has  made  a  success 
of  life  when  he  rises  above  the  common 
level  of  his  class  ?  Does  the  college  not 
enable  men  and  women  to  do  this? 
Look  down  the  long  roster  of  college 
men  and  women,  and  you  will  find  of 
this  number,  and  yearly  augmented  by 
vast  numbers,  that  the  percentage  of 
those  who  fail  to  rise  is  gratifyingly 
small;  that  in  general  wherever  they  go 
they  contribute  ^  to  the  elevation  of  the 
tone  of  life,  ma&e  the  world  better,  and 
in  varying  degrees  add  to  the  moving 
forces  which  make  for  a  higher  civiliza- 


tion the  world  Qver.  An  illustratioii 
taken  from  actual  knowledge  will  make 
the  point  clear.  Within  a  radius  of  three 
miles  of  a  humble  village  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  within  a  period  of 
thirty  years  past,  thirty-three  men  and 
women  have  been  graduated  from  college. 
It  is  a  farming  dStrict  and  only  moder- 
ately productive.  Of  the  thirty-thiee 
graduates  twenty-five  were  young  men 
and  eight  were  young  women.  Of  the 
twenty-five  young  men  one  died  soon 
after  graduation,  sixteen  became  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  and  pastors  of  churches, 
three  college  professors,  one  a  physician, 
one  a  farmer,  one  a  teacher,  and  two 
lawyers;  of  the  eight  young  women  one 
became  a  missionary  and  martyr,  one  a 
college  professor,  and  six  teachers  in 
schools  of  various  grades. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  thirty-three 
elect  persons  were  lifted  above  the  plane 
of  life  and  influence  shared  by  the 
"  inglorious  "  of  that  community  by  the 
inspiration  and  ideals  of  the  several  col- 
leges in  which  they  received  their  educa- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  became  a  million- 
aire, and  not  one  is  ^^reat  or  powerful  in 
any  material  or  poktical  sense,  and  yet 
without  exception  they  have  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  society  and  have  risen 
to  a  plane  far  above  the  level  of  those 
who  enjoyed  with  them  the  instructions 
of  the  public  schools,  but  did  not  enjoy 
with  them  the  advantages  of  college  lile 
and  education. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  we  are  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  college  life  and  train- 
ing. We  put  on  the  one  side  the  eminent 
men  and  women  who,  without  the  aid  of 
the  college,  have  become  conspicuous  for 
their  achievements,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  innumerable  thousands  who, 
beginning  life  under  like  conditions, 
have  lived  and  died  without  recorded 
aspirations;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
college  men  and  women,  both  those  who 
have  become  famous  and  those  who,  in 
greater  or  smaller  spheres,  have  risen 
perceptibly  above  the  common  level,  and 
who  nave  done  much  or  little  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  life  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  world.  With  these 
two  pictures  or  dasaes  in  mind,  we  are 
prepared  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  a  college  education  and  its  relation  to 
true  success  in  life. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  for 
this  conference  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston, 
president  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Palls : 
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IDBALS  OP  EDUCATION. 

A  man  to  do  his  work  must  have  the 
right  conception  of  it.  The  teacher,  any 
teacher  in  primary  or  secondary  or  higher 
school,  may  say  with  an  apostle,  "I 
magnify  mine  office."  A  Jewish  proverb 
says,  '*  God  could  not  be  everywhere,  so 
he  made  the  mothers."  Surely  next  to 
tiie  mothers  will  be  the  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools,  who  for  five  days  in  the 
week  and  for  six  hours  of  each  of  these 
days,  will  have  the  same  children  under 
eye  and  voice.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
who  plants  a  tree  does  well;  that  he  who 
converts  this  tree  into  planks  does  well; 
that  he  who  out  of  these  planks  makes 
benches  on  which  children  may  sit  does 
better,  but  that  he  who  stands  in  front  of 
these  benches  and  teaches  the  children 
that  sit  on  them  to  think  of  Him  who 
made  the  tree  out  of  which  the  benches 
are  made  does  best  of  all.  The  first  have 
added  something  to  the  capital  which 
humanity  owns,  but  the  last  has  con- 
tributed something  to  humanity  itself. 
He  or  she  who  educates  truly,  that  is, 
according  to  all  that  the  word  means — 
"  educet "— educere — draws  out  what  is 
best,  brings  thought  out  after  and  towards 
what  is  high  and  true  and  good,  deserves 
to  stand  among  apostles,  yes,  among 
angels. 

This  conference,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  to  do  with  the  secondary  and  higher 
education.  There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher 
in  everything.  A  man  who  is  called  to 
fit  a  boy  for  a  mechanical  trade — take  an 
apprentice — keep  him  long  enough  to 
teach  him  how  to  build  a  house,  or  shoe 
a  horse,  or  make  a  waeon — is  not  likely 
always  to  have  a  very  high  idea  of  things, 
will  likdy  say,  "I  am  here  to  do  one 
thing  only."  A  force  of  men  for  the  last 
three  weeks  have  been  drilling  a  well 
within  a  few  rods  of  my  house  for  the 
sake  of  gas.  I  left  my  table  a  good  many 
times  to  watch  the  men.  They  knew 
this  job.  They  knew  it  well;  some  of 
them  better  than  others.  They  got  the 
gas  all  right.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  how 
tiiey  did  things.  Let  men  do  what  they 
set  about  to  do. 

If  one  is  teaching  at  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  there  will  be  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  work;  there  will  be  here  the  ques- 
tion of  patriotism,  the  defense  of  a  flag. 
The  teacher  here  will  say,  "  I  must  look 
out  for  tiiese  lads.  There  may  be  new 
Manila's  after  while.  One  of  these  days 
a  Orant  may  be  needed,  or  a  Dewey. 


If  one  again  is  teaching  in  the  second- 
ary school,  in  what  we  call  the  college, 
then  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I 
can  hardly  think  of  a  place  where  respon- 
sibility is  higher.  Boys  here  are  put  in 
preparation  for  the  great  professions — 
medicine  and  law  and  theology.  Here, 
then,  must  be  the  enlargement  of  the 
vision.  This  is  a  wider  margin.  The 
teacher  here  is  to  mould  character,  change 
the  disposition,  where  you  make  man- 
hood, not  money;  build  men,  not  houses; 
make  spirits,  not  machines. 

Bducation  has  in  view  the  development 
of  the  man.  It  means  physical  well-be- 
ing, mental  training,  graces  of  character, 
with  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual natures.  But  no  one  man  stands 
flione — he  is  connected  with  others.  Then 
service  given  to  the  one  man,  any  one 
man,  is  a  contribution  to  society.  By 
education,  then,  is  meant  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  being — ^body,  soul  and 
spirit — into  the  best  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. Here  again,  how  can  we  begin  even 
to  try  to  improve  till  we  have  determined 
what  there  is  in  him  to  improve  ?  What 
are  the  capacities  of  this  creature  called 
man  ?  We  must  have  a  theory  of  human 
nature.  We  are  dealing  with  something 
in  the  man  that  is  not  in  the  horse  or  in 
the  bird.  When  we  educate  one  man  ac- 
cording to  the  right  idea,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  one  human  being  like  a  solitary 
thing,  in  a  vacuum,  inasmuch  as  no  soiil 
is  unrelated;  hence  the  help  of  the  one 
man  is  a  help  to  the  orfi;anization  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  My  friends,  the  gradua- 
tion of  a  young  man  or  woman  from  the 
college,  if  thoroughly  educated — then 
right  in  heart — is  a  matter  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance. In  a  thousand  cases  it  has 
been  the  uplifting  of  communities — at 
times  it  has  had  national  and  interna- 
tional significance. 

To  help  the  one  man,  however,  we  must 
have  the  right  theory — as  to  the  man  and 
as  to  the  society.  Where  shall  we  find  it? 
It  ought  to  be  said  here,  that  the  theories 
as  to  what  man  is  and  ought  to  be — what 
society  is  and  can  be — may  be  found  in  a 
book  that  contains  the  *'  Ten  Command- 
ments," the  ''Golden  Rule,"  the  ''Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount."  A  greater  oppor 
tunity  was  never  given  to  men  than  is 
given  this  day  to  the  teachers  in  these 
United  States.  The  islands  of  the  sea 
are  being  opened  up.  They  who  go  to 
these  millions  ought  to  carry  with  them 
— for  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men — what 
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made  the  men  to  whom  prophets  came, 
sing  as  prophets  came,  '*  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  bring  good  tidings."  There  ought 
to  be  but  one  theory  from  Kindergarten 
to  University.  On  all  hands  men  ought 
to  know  the  infinite  value  of  life  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  eternal,  the  boundless  pos- 
sibilities that  belong  to  rulers  who  believe 
this  book,  whose  teachings  are  meant  to 
influence  lives  in  home  and  school  and 
church  and  legislative  hall. 

Plato  said  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  turn  the  whole  soul  round,  in 
order  that  the  eye  of  the  soul  or  reason 
might  be  directed  to  the  right  quarter. 
He  thought  this  was  meant  for  select 
souls  only,  the  privilege  of  a  few.  Plato 
never  dreamed  that  for  the  mass  of  men 
there  is  an  ideal,  or  any  power  sufficient 
to  raise  them  to  it.  What  amazement 
would  have  come  to  the  great  soul  if  his 
eyes  had  fallen  on  the  first  chapter  of  the 
gospel  of  John. 

We  are  compelled  to  wish  for  the  in- 
fluence of  this  book  in  the  schools  of  our 
land  on  our  own  account.  There  is 
more  or  less  the  menace  of  danger  in 
these  wonderful  days.  Nothing  will  do 
so  well  to  prepare  us  for  and  to  protect 
against  the  danger  as  Christian  educa- 
tion— the  educational  theory  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  have  in  their  keep- 
ing. The  working  man  himself  without 
the  guidance  of  the  book,  and  unless 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  that  in- 
,dpired  the  book,  will  often  be  a  menace 
to  government.  ''I  must  have  subjects 
that  know  how  to  be  men,"  said  Napo- 
leon. A  man  is  not  a  man  without  God." 
*'  I  saw  men,"  he  said,  '^  without  God  in 
.1793.  One  does  not  govern  such  men, 
one  shoots  them  down. ' '  This  is  what  he 
did.    This  is  what  he  had  to  do. 

The  training  we  would  have  the 
students  of  our  Colleges  in  this  dear  land 
to  have  would  be  an  mtellectual  capacity 
as  good  as  the  world  has  at  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  always  spiritually  able  to 
scorn  a  lie,  hate  profanity,  despise 
whiskey,  love  and  reverence  truth  and 
4uty,  admire  the  sentiments  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  not  be  afraid  at 
•the  communion  table  to  own  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament.  We  would  wish 
our  boys  to  grow  into  men  who,  as 
mechanics,  machinists,  inventors,  mer- 
chants, soldiers,  seamen,  orators,  outstrip 
the  best  of  any  land  or  tongue,  yet,  in 
quietness  of  spirit,  be  men  who  can  be- 


lieve in  God,  the  care  of  his  Providence, 
the  gentleness  of  his  Fatherhood;  who 
will  believe  as  well  in  man,  the  glory 
of  his  gifts  and  the  grandeur  of  his  indi- 
viduality. Plato  asks,  "Is  there  any- 
thing better  in  a  state  than  that  both 
men  and  women  be  rendered  the  very 
best?"  May  our  I/}rd  who  laid  his 
hand  on  the  children  and  blessed  them 
be  with  us  and  with  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  education  of  the  young  as 
we  go  out  and  in  before  them,  and  help 
us  to  guide  them  in  right  ways.  There 
was  an  old  Scotch  teacher  who  always 
removed  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  a 
pupil,  whenever  and  wnerever  met. 
Questioned  as  to  the  reason,  he  said  he 
never  knew  ''whom  he  might  be  ad- 
dressing." 

We  do  not  want  the  hands  that  are 
holding  primers  now  to  be  carrying  after 
awhile  the  dagger  and  buckets  of  petro- 
leum. If  the  children  had  not  been 
wisely  taught,  when  they  were  children, 
they  would  not  have  become  the  "Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  and  crossed  the  deep  for 
conscience  sake,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  Britain  greater  than  the  one  they  left. 
Let  the  right  teaching  and  the  ris^ht  ex- 
ample be  given  in  the  hours  of  diUd- 
hood,  be  seconded  by  efforts  of  teachers 
in  all  the  schools;  then  will  these  little 
ones  when  they  come  to  be  men,  if  tihey 
hear  the  alarm  of  war,  array  themselves 
in  blue  and  die  at  new  Gettysburgs  for 
their  native  land.  If  they  find  it  to  be 
duty  they  will  stand  on  ships,  as  Carlyle 
says,  and  defend  them  while  they  go 
down  inch  by  inch,  as  did  the  Cumber- 
land, into  the  surf,  amid  the  sharks,  witii- 
out  a  moan. 

What  greater  honor  can  God  give  us 
than  to  train  a  generation  to  do  His  ser- 
vice? May  those  whom  we  train,  and 
we  ourselves  also  with  them,  be  not  only 
honored  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but 
become,  later  on,  partakers  of^the  immor- 
tal glory  of  the  Resurrection  ! 

Dr.  H.  U.  Roop,  President  of  the  Leb- 
anon Valley  College,  presents  briefly  his 
view  of  the 

AIMS  OP  HIGHER  BDUCATION. 

By  the  higher  education  we  mean  that 
part  of  our  educational  work  which  has 
to  do  with  bringing  forward,  fit  for  active 
service,  men  prepared  to  be  leaders  of 
thought  and  of  influence  and  authority 
and  bold  enterprise  for  the  advancement 
of  mankind  and  the  general  welfare  of 
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society.  Its  formal  processes  begin  with 
a  young  man  when  he  enters  college,  and 
terminate  when  he  goes  out  from  under 
teachers,  to  show  in  his  own  individual- 
ity and  relation,  what  he  has  come  to  be 
and  possess. 

What  are  the  direct  aims  of  higher 
education?  The  elementary  education  is 
devoted  to  germinating  processes  for  un- 
folding the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  start- 
ing them  in  active,  systematic  exercise. 
The  higher  education  takes  up  the  work 
thus  begun,  and  carries  it  forward  for  the 
maturing  and  expanding  of  minds  to  the 
highest  degree  practicable.  Its  aim,  con- 
trolling at  first,  prominent  through  all 
its  stages  and  methods,  is  discipline — the 
training  which  brings  out  every  faculty 
io  full  strength,  which  removes  excres- 
cences, fills  out  deficiencies,  and  brings 
forward  in  symmetrical  development, 
minds  well  balanced  in  all  parts,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  efficiently  upon  any  line  of 
life-work. 

It  aims,  also,  to  give  expansion  to  the 
mind.  It  opens  the  wide  world  of  truth 
and  calls  the  student  to  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  range  of  things  that  may  be 
studied,  introduces  him  to  close  acquain- 
tance with  specific  departtnents  of  truth, 
and  initiates  him  into  the  methods  and 
processes  pertaining  to  each,  so  that  if, 
for  his  life-work,  he  shall  devote  himself 
to  one  line  of  investigation,  he  may  pros- 
ecute that  with  a  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tions and  claims  of  other  departments. 
This  is  what  we  call  a  libercd  education. 

Another  aim  is  the  occumulaHon  of 
knoivUdgey  for  the  mind  itself  to  feed  on, 
and  for  use  in  contact  with  other  minds. 
While  it  favors  a  general  knowledge  of 
many  things,  it  will  insist  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  some  things,  leaving 
each  student  bet  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  his  own  taste  and  disposition,  and  to 
adapt  his  work  to  his  circumstances  and 
plans  for  life.  A  liberal  education  thus 
implies  a  broad  culture,  rich  stores  of 
knowledge,  a  general  apprehension  of 
things  that  may  be  known  and  a  well- 
defined  consciousness  of  some  things 
thoroughly  known. 

Above  and  throughout  all,  the  higher 
education  aims  to  secure  influences  posi- 
tive and  direct  on  the  forming  of  charac- 
iet.  For  the  development  oi  the  whole 
man,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
culture  must  be  blended.  The  period  of 
life  when,  with  most  persons,  character 
is  determined,  is  from  the  ages  of  sixteen 


or  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years.  The 
most  efiective  work  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion comes  within  the  same  period,  and 
the  moral  bearing  of  that  work  should 
be  carefully  and  constantly  regarded. 
This  aim  will  be  accomplished  not  so 
much  by  direct  precepts  and  prohibitions, 
as  by  sentiments  favorable  to  the  things 
which  are  true,  and  pure,  and  just,  and 
honorable,  made  prevalent  by  the  exam- 
ple and  spirit  of  teachers,  and  of  plain 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
each  soul,  free  and  responsible  for  its  own 
conduct. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  prosecuted 
with  these  aims  or  ideals  will  appear  in 
iksA  perfecting  of  the  individtuU  sotd.  To 
bring  out  the  noblest  faculties  of  the 
man  in  completest  unfolding,  to  give  to 
each  oonsdous  possession  and  command 
of  his  powers  for  any  use,  to  mould  the 
spirit  so  that  truth  and  righteousness, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  men  shall  rule 
the  life  and  shine  out  as  the  charm  and 
glory  of  complete  manhood — ^to  do  this  for 
each  one  and  for  as  many  as  possible — 
this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  final 
cause  of  the  higher  education.  Society 
exists  for  the  advancement  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  individual  for  society. 
Education  as  the  instrument  of  society 
is  accordingly  directed  to  the  perfecting 
of  individuals.  Every  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess must  be  made  to  contribute  to  this 
result  as  far  as  the  time,  the  appliances, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  subject  will  per- 
mit. At  the  same  time  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  no  man  liveth  to  him- 
self alone.  The  influence  of  those  most 
highly  educated  must  peivade  all  social 
life.  The  souls  of  all  are  quickened, 
raised,  refined  thereby. 

To  be  more  specific,  it  sends  forth  broad- 
minded,  energetic  men  to  direct  the  great 
enterprises  by  which  material  blessings 
are  multiplied  and  distributed  ;  it  pre- 
pares women  to  be  good  wives  and  moth- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  centres  of  light, 
queens  in  happy  homes,  ruling  by  the 
divine  right  of^  intelligence  and  love ;  it 
raises  up  capable  teachers  of  all  grades, 
such  as  are  needed  at  the  desk  of  the  pri- 
mary school  and  in  the  chair  of  the  col- 
lege professor ;  it  gives  the  necessary 
outfit  for  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
minister  of  religion,  and  the  high- minded 
journalist.  Its  results  appear  also  in 
scholars,  artists,  authors,  poets,  investi- 
gators and  specialists  in  science,  whose 
busy  brain-work  prepares  and  dissemi- 
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nates  truth  in  forms  fitted  to  be  food  for 
human  souls,  gratifies  refined  taste,  and 
draws  out  of  nature's  hidden  sources  new 
treasures  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  as  the  means  of  human  hap- 
piness. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


THE  Round  Table  on  Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation was  held  in  the  North  School 
building  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  morning.  The  work  done,  in 
preparation  for  Uiis  conference,  by  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Philadelphia,  was  unexam- 
1)led  in  the  history  of  these  Departments, 
nteresting  and  valuable  as  many  of  their 
meetings  have  been,  It  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  if  an  entire  session  of  the 
A^ociation  could  have  been  occupied 
with  this  one  subject  in  its  various 
phases  as  presented,  and  so  fully  worked 
out,  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  Singer.  In  open- 
ing the  Conference,  he  said: 

In  December  of  last  year  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Educational  As- 
sociation requested  me  to  conduct  a  con- 
ference on  Compulsory  Attendance  at  the 
annual  session  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
July  2-4. 

In  order  that  the  Conference  might 
have  a  definite  trend  along  the  line  of  ex- 
perience and  practical  utility  to  condu- 
sions  that  may  be  embodied  in  plans  for 
increased  effectiveness  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  Attendance  Act,  I  arranged 
a  programme  in  which  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Act  wete  set  forth,  and  then  re- 
quested superintendents,  teachers  and 
school  officials  of  known  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  discuss  these  several  topics. 
As  a  result  the  following  programme  was 
prepared  for  the 

Round  Table  on  Compulsory  Attendance  : 

Chairman — Edgar  A.  Singer,  Ph.  D.,  Asst. 
Snpt.,  Phila. 

(a)  Purpose  and  Necessity  of  Compulsory 
Attendance  Laws — Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt 
Public  Instruction. 

(b)  General  ProTisions  and  Scope  of  Attend- 
ance Act  of  July,  1901 — Dr.  L.  S.  ShimmeU, 
Harrisburg. 

(c)  Attendance  Officers :  Their  Duties  and 
Their  Powers :  Should  They  Be  under  the  Di- 
rection of  City,  Borough  and  Township  Super- 
intendents, or  under  Boards  of  School  Direc- 
tors?— Charles  Reisfar,  Secretary  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, Pittsburg. 

(d)  Special  Schools:  For  Children  Backward, 
Neglected,  Irregular  in  Attendance,  or  Truant. 


Should  They  be  Connected  with  or  Separate 
from  Regular  Schools?  Should  Manual  Train- 
ing Form  a  Prominent  Part  of  the  Curriculum 
of  Such  Schools?— G.  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Controllers,  Allegheny;  and  Principal 
W.  S.  Bryan,  Carnegie. 

(e)  Parental  Schools:  For  Chronic  Irregular 
Attendants,  Truants  and  Incorrigible  Pupils. 
Should  The^  Be  BsUblished  and  Conducted 
under  Municipal  or  under  State  Authority  and 
Control  ?— Supt.  H.  F.  Brooks,  McKeesport; 
Supt.  J.  C.  Kendall,  Homestead. 

General  Discussion — Each  speaker  five  min- 
utes. Supt  J.  M.  Reed,  Dravosburg;  Supt.  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Supt  A.  G.  C.  ^ith, 
Delaware  County;  Supt  li.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  to  be  set 
forth  in  these  discussions,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  actual,  practical  execution  of 
the  Act  could  best  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  the  forms  and  the  blanks  used 
by  school  officers  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  law  in  accordance  with  their 
best  judgment  under  circumstances  and 
environments  governing  and  restraining 
them  in  their  several  townships,  bor- 
oughs and  cities.  For  as  the  definition 
in  any  science  is  the  essence  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  or  thing  defined,  so  in 
the  execution  of  this  law,  the  understand- 
ing, the  judgment,  and  the  experience  of 
the  official  are  concentrated  and  expressed 
in  the  means  used  to  secure  that  which 
his  conception  of  the  law  requires. 

I,  therefore,  opened  and  conducted  cor- 
respondence with  every  township,  bor- 
ough and  city  superintendent  in  die 
State,  requesting  copies  of  forms  and 
blanks  used  in  their  several  jurisdictions, 
together  with  such  explanations  and 
statements  as  would  tend  to  show  the  di- 
rection and  the  purpose  of  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Act.  Of 
course  my  correspondence  sometimes 
reached  these  supenntendents  when  their 
official  duties  required  their  time  and 
their  attention,  but  through  patience  and 
perseverance,  courteous  and  sympatlietic 
responses  were  received  accompanied  with 
the  desired  forms,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever there  were  any  forms  or  blanks  in 
use.  As  a  consequence,  I  received  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months  blanks  or 
explanations  from  every  township,  bor- 
ough and  city  superintendent  m  the 
State — seventy-four  in  all. 

As  the  act  and  the  execution  of  the 
act  in  this  State  are  in  the  experimental 
stage,  I  thought  that  otu:  State  officials 
might  be  benefited  by  an  inspection  of 
blanks  and  forms  used  in  other  cities 
without  the  borders  of  our  own  State,  in 
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which  compulsory  attendance  laws  gen- 
erally similar  to  our  own  Have  been  in 
effective  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 
Accordingly,  I  opened  correspondence 
with  superintendents  of  cities  in  the 
Bastem,  Middle  and  the  Western  States, 
and  received  many  valuable  blanks  and 
documents  from  Boston,  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Trenton, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago. 

These  several  blanks  I  grouped,  labeled 
and  placed  in  a  leaf -cabinet  for  examina- 
tion by  members  who  might  attend  this 
conference,  and  subsequently  by  those 
who  might  be  in  attendance  at  the  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  Association;  and  for 
then:  inspection  the  cabinet  will  be  placed 
in  the  main  assembly  room  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Unfortunately,  "  the  best  laid  schemes 
o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley:"  and 
so  it  is  in  this  instance.  Although  some 
of  the  members  here  have  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  at  more  or  less  personal  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  to  attend  this 
conference  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
cause  of  education,  and  of  this  department 
of  the  school  system  in  particular,  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  all  con- 
ferences have  been  postponed  in  order 
that  the  members  of  Uie  Association  may 
take  part  in  the  arrangements  made  for 
their  pleasure  by  our  most  hospitable 
friends— the  generous  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh. However,  we,  although  few  in 
number,  will  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  we  have  come  together,  so  far  as 
dxcumstanoe  may  permit. 

Mr.  Gerwlg,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
School  Controllers,  Allegheny  City,  then 
explained  in  detail  the  means  by  which 
the  law  was  enforced  in  that  city,  stating 
that  the  Board  had,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  adopted  measures  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  tact,  the  appointed  officers  had 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  main 
purposes  of  the  law  with  but  little  friction, 
and  that  this  friction  had  been  greatly 
leduced  by  the  prompt  prosecution  of 
parents  or  persons  in  parental  relation, 
who  had  regarded  the  object  of  the  law 
to  be  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights 
and  liberties. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Singer,  who  explained  somewhat  in  detail 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  attendance 
officers  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  brought 


in  contact  with  parents  who,  through  in- 
difference to  the  present  welfare  of  their 
children  and  the  future  intelligent  citi- 
zenship dependent  upon  the  education  and 
moral  training  of  these  children,  or 
through  lack  of  ability  to  exert  parental 
authority,  permitted  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  or  to  remain  away  as  the 
whims  or  preferences  of  the  children 
themselves  might  suggest.  They  are 
brought  in  contact,  too,  and  sometimes  in 
conflict,  with  employers  who,  through  a 
desire  to  secure  cheap  child-labor,  or 
through  false  affidavits  of  parents  respect- 
ing the  ages  of  their  children,  engage  in 
their  factories  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness children  less  than  thirteen  years  of 
age ;  with  factory  inspectors  whose  du- 
ties are  sometimes  at  variance  with  their 
own,  and  sometimes  so  overleap  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  and  separate  respon- 
sibility should  be  drawn;  and,  finally, 
witih  home  conditions  of  sickness,  misfor- 
tune and  destitution  that  render  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  greatest  delicacy, 
caution  and  judgment  in  determining 
what  what  physical,  mental  or  other 
urgent  reason  should  exempt  children 
JErom  attendance  at  school. 

And  yet,  despite  these  difficulties,  the 
school  authorities  have  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  fair  enforcement  of  the  law 
through  the  visits  of  attendance  officers 
to  the  homes  of  irregular  attendants  and 
truants;  through  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  teachers;  through  information  given  to 
employers;  through  the  removal  of  the 
silken  glove  from  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law  in  dealing  with  persistent  violators 
of  this  law;  through  the  establishment  of 
special  schools  in  which  manual  trianing 
is  a  special  feature  in  the  course  of  study  ;^ 
through  increased  appropriations  of 
money  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act;  and  through  efforts  now  being 
made  for  the  opjening  of  a  parental  school 
or  school  of  de£ention,  for  habitual  tru- 
ants and  for  vicious  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren. 

After  a  number  of  questions  asked  and 
answered,  the  session  closed  with  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Gerwigto  visit  a  new 
school  building  in  Allegheny,  in  which 
special  provision  is  made  for  industrial, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  attendance. 

In  consequence  of  arrangements  made 
at  the  general  convention  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  conference  was  resumed  on 
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Thursday  morning  at  8:36  o'clock  for  an 
hour's  discussion  of  various  subjects  prior 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association 
at  9:30.  Notwithstanding  the  early  hour 
fixed  for  assembling,  there  was  a  fair 
attendance,  and  a  lively  interest  was 
shown  especially  in  regard  to  details 
necessary  for  carrying  the  law  into  e£fect 
more  satisfactorily.  Attention  was  called 
to  some  provisions  of  the  law  at  variance 
with  other  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  mines,  to  the  com- 
}>ulsory  vaccination  law,  to  the  factory 
nspection  law,  and  the  law  relating  to 
the  enumeration  of  children  of  school 
age.  Owing  to  shortness  of  time  allotted 
the  meeting,  papers  and  communications 
from  superintendents  who  had, been  in- 
vited to  express  their  views  in  regard  to 
some  general  and  special  features  of  the 
Act,  were  not  read,  but  were  received 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  foUowiug  paper  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  L.  S»  Shimmell,  of  Harrisburg : 

THB  GBNBRAI«  PROVISIONS  AND  SCOPA  OP 
THB  ATTENDANCE  ACT  OF  JULY,  19OI. 

The  Act  of  July  11,  1901,  provides  for  the 
attendance  at  a  day  school  in  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  tauffht,  of 
all  children  able  to  attend,  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  continuously 
during  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools 
pf  their  respective  districts  shall  be  in  ses- 
sion. This,  in  general,  is  the  maximum 
recjuirement  of  the  act.  Its  minimum  re- 
quirement is  that  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  thirteen,  able  to  do  so, 
must  attend  a  day  school  in  which  the  com- 
mon English  branches  are  taught  at  least  jo 
per  cent,  of  the  public  school  term  in  their 
resp^tive  districts. 

The  detailed  provisions  of  the  act,  which 
the  Legislature  deemed  necessary  to  an 
enforcement  of  the  general  requirements, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Attendance  may  be  at  a  public  school, 
at  a  private  school,  with  a  legally  qualified 
governess  or  a  tutor,  or  at  any  institution 
tor  the  education  of  children,  provided  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught. 

2.  Non-attendance  shall  be  excused  for 
mental,  physical  or  other  urgent  reasons; 
but  the  term  urgent  reasons  shall  be  strictlv 

*  construed  and  not  permit  of  irregular  attena- 
ance.  Non-attendance  shall  be  excused 
also  in  case  there  be  no  public  school  in 
session  within  two  miles  by  the  nearest 
traveled  road.  Absence  of  three  days  or 
their  equivalent,  if  unexcused,  constitutes 
an  ofifence  under  this  act.    The  teachers  or 

Principal  of  public  or  private  schools  shall 
ave  power  to  excuse  for  cause,  and  they 


shall  make  reports  of  non-attendance  with- 
out lawful  excuse,  to  the  attendance  officer, 
or  the  superintendent,  or  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

3.  The  term  of  compulsory  attendance 
may  be  reduced  by  any  board  of  directors  to 
less  than  the  entire  sdiool  term,  but  not  to 
less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  term.  Such 
action  must  be  taken  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  board,  and  the  time  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance  to  begin  must  be  fixed  at 
the  same  meeting. 

4.  Compulsory  attendance  is  not  required 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  years,  who  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language  intelligently  and  are 
regularly  engaged  in  any  useful  employ- 
ment or  service.  On  or  before  the  third 
Monday  of  the  school  term  and  quarterly 
thereafter,  an^  one  having^  children  und«" 
the  age  of  sixteen  in  his  employ  must 
report  their  name,  age,  residence,  and  name 
ofparent  or  ^ardian,  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  the  district. 

The  scope  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
act  evidently  is  the  education  of  "neglected" 
and  "  delinquent "  children,  in  the  common 
English  branches.  A  *'  neglected  "  child  is 
denned  in  the  Act  of  May  21,  1901,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  as 
one  who  has  not  the  proper  parental  care  or 
guardianship;  a  "delinquent"  child  is  one 
who  violates  the  law  of  the  State  or  any 
city  or  borough  ordinance.  It  is  these  two- 
classes  of  children  especially  that  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  schools  by  the  provisions 
of  the  attendance  act.  The  proviso  that 
children  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  are  to  be  exempt  from  attendance 
if  they  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  are 
regularly  employed,  plainly  shows  that 
"neglected"  and  "delinquent"  children 
are  to  be  reached  above  all  others;  for  in- 
ability to  read  and  write  coupled  with  idle- 
ness, is  positive  evidence  of  neglect  or 
delinquency.  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  therefore,  it  is  good  policy  to  make 
examples  of  such  cases  in  preference  tO' 
others.  The  practical  scope  of  the  law 
depends  on  public  sentiment  in  a  com- 
munity. But  if  a  school  board  should 
secure  the  conviction  of  a  poor  washer- 
woman who  needs  the  service  of  her  child 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  or  of  an 
honest,  hardworking  laborer  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, as  warning  examples,  public 
sentiment  would  not  be  on  the  side  of  the 
law. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory education  when  you  come  to  enforce 
it  — at  least  there  is  much  indifference. 
This  is  true,  not  alone  of  the  hoodlums  or 
the  alleys  who  stone  and  club  and  threaten 
the  attendance  officer,  of  the  sympathizers 
who  aid  the  youn^  culprits  in  climbing 
trees  and  creeping  into  ash-barrels,  of  the 
mothers  who  shed  hot  tears  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  arouse  the  sympathy  or 
the  judge,  and  of  others  who  in  numeroua 
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wa3r8  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
law,  but  of  some  of  the  better  and  more 
intelligent  classes  of  people,  without  whose 
support  no  law  can  be  enforced.  To  convert 
these  good  citizens  who  are  op|>08ed  to  com- 
pulsory education,  or  who  are  indlfiferent  to 
it,  it  is  important  to  show  them  the  proper 
scope  of  tiie  law.  Under  an  ideal  repub- 
lics government,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  compulsory  education.  As  sover- 
eign citizens  we  owe  it  to  the  State  to 
educate  ourselves ;  otherwise  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assume  the  duties  resting  upon 
us  as  citizens  of  a  republic—to  protect  our- 
selves in  our  rights  and  discharge  our  duties 
towards  those  who  have  equal  rights  with 
us.  The  State  does  not  owe  us  an  education 
any  more  than  it  owes  us  food,  raiment  and 
shelter.  The  Constitution  of  1790  provided 
that  only  the  poor  should  be  educated 
gratis;  the  well-to  do  were  expected  to  edu- 
cate themselves.  But  when  the  education 
of  the  poor  at  public  expense  was  seen  to 
create  cuass  distinctions,  the  free  school  law 
of  1834  was  passed,  by  which  everybody 
might  be  educated  at  public  expense.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  free  schools  been  estab- 
lished, than  it  became  evident  that  not  all 
the  people  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
means  nreely  provided  by  the  State.  All 
those  that  recognized  their  obligation  to  the 
State  to  educate  themselves,  could  do  so 
and  did  do  so  after  1834.  But  the  indig- 
ent, the  obstinate,  the  indigent,  and  the 
demuled  classes,  not  appreciating  their 
obligations  to  the  State,  refused  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

After  many  years  of  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, that  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
lor  citizenship,  and  which  was  gladly  ac- 
quired under  the  Act  of  1834  by  a  majority 
of  the  people,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  Bufflish  branches,  was  made  obli- 
gatory by  the  Act  of  1895.  The  General 
Assembly,  in  the  sessions  of  1891  and  1893, 
had  passed  a  compulsory  educational  act 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Act  of  1895;  ^^ 
both  met  with  Executive  disapproval.  In 
1897,  the  Act  of  1895  was  amended.  Still 
its  provisions  were  not  stringent  enough  to 
reach  the  "neglected''  and  "delinquent'' 
children,  for  whose  benefit  alone  compul- 
sory attendance  is  necessary  and  justifiable. 
So  m  1901  a  new  act  was  passed,  and  the 
acts  of  1895  and  1897  were  repealed. 

Let  us  see  next  what  provisions  the  Act 
of  1901  makes  to  enforce  compulsory  attend- 
ance in  the  case  of  those  that  neglect  or 
refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
provided  by  the  State  for  their  education  in 
common  with  all  other  people.  For  every 
ne||^iect  of  duty  imposed  by  the  act,  the 
principal  or  teacher  or  person  in  parental 
relation,  shall  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  All  truancy  and  incorrigi- 
bility shall  be  deemed  disorderly  conduct, 
and  school  boards  in  cities  shall  (and  in 
other  districts  may)  employ  attendance 
officers,  who  shall  arrest  truants  and  others 


not  attending  sch6ol,  and  place  them  in 
their  school.  If  they  can  not  be  reformed 
in  the  re^^ular  schools,  special  schools  may 
be  established  for  them;  and  in  case  such  a 
school  is  not  established,  they  may,  upon 
conviction  before  a  magistrate,  be  sentenced 
to  some  reformatory  or  committed  to  the' 
care  of  some  society  interested  in  their  wel*- 
fare.  The  Juvenile  Court  may  also  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  disposition  of  some  of  the 
cases  with  which  attendance  officers  have 
to  deal.  The  superintendent  or  secretar3r 
or  attendance  officer  who  wilfully  refuses  or 
neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  attendance  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  niis- 
demeanor;  and  the  State  Superintendent  xA 
Public  Instruction  may  withnold  one- fourth 
of  the  State  appropriation  from  any  school 
district  that  neglects  or  refuses  to  enforce 
the  act. 

The  General  Assembly  evidently  framed 
the  attendance  act  so  as  to  leave  its  enforccr- 
ment  in  a  measure  to  the  discretion  of  the 
school  authorities.  There  are  a  number  of 
provisory  and  permissive  parts  in  it,  that 
make  such  an  intent  or  the  law  quite 
apparent.  The  Attorney  General,  in  repl}r 
to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  to  wnen  the  act  of  1901  went 
into  efifect,  said^  "  In  the  enforcement  of  s 
law^  where  the  individual  rights  of  citizens 
are  involved,  it  is  proper  for  those  in  author- 
ity to  make  allowance  for  delinquencies 
that  may  happen  by  reason  of  a  lack  o^ 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  affected  by 
its  provisions."  Some  school  boards  stiu 
do  not  know  that  any  reduction  of  the  time 
of  compulsory  attendance  below  the  actnai 
term  of  school,  must  be  made  at  the  June 
meeting,  and  the  time  for  it  to  beg[in,  nzed 
at  that  meeting;  else  the  law  requires  con»- 
pulsory  attendance  throughout  the  school 
term.  But,  since  the  State  Superintendent 
has  discretion  about  withholding  a  fourth 
of  the  appropriation,  a  reduction  of  the 
term  at  a  later  date  would  not  necessarilv 
be  followed  by  the  penalty.  The  law  in  ail 
its  details  could  not  go  into  effect  before 
the  present  school  ]^ear,  because  the  laws  of 
1895  and  1897  were  in  effect  some  five  weeks 
after  the  last  school  year  had  beeun.  Con^ 
sidering  this  fact,  it  may  be  well  for  school 
officials  to  act  according  to  the  Attorney 
General's  suggestion  for  another  year. 

A  few  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  past, 
from  the  fact  that  the  compulsory  atteint 
ance  law  and  the  law  providing  that  chp^ 
dren  not  vaccinated  may  be  excluded  from 
Uie  public  schools,  come  into  apparent  coi»- 
flict  occasionally.  The  first  compulsory 
attendance  act  and  the  public  health  act 
were  passed  at  the  same  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  former  May  16,  and 
the  latter  June  18,  189^.  Judge  McPherson, 
in  the  case  of  Nissly  vs,  Hummelstown 
Borough  School  Directors,  Dauphin  county, 
held  that  the  statute  passed  first  must  give 
way.  On  that  and  other  grounds  he  de- 
cided that  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
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/  schools  is  not  complete,  until  the  conditions 
^  which  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  impose 
have  been  complied  with.  The  Supreme 
Court  at  about  tne  same  time,  but  in  a  case 
not  pertaining  to  these  laws,  held  that  when 
the  same  Leg^islature  enacts  two  laws  which 
appear  to  be  in  conflict,  every  presumption 
is  that  they  were  both  intended  to  stand. 
Bach  is  supposed  to  speak  the  mind  of  the 
same  Legislature;  ana  if  each  has  its  own 
distinct  and  separate  scope,  it  should  re- 
ceive a  construction  wiuiin  that  scope, 
irrespective  of  the  date  of  its  passage. 
Hence,  as  lone  as  admission  to  school  is 
refused  to  a  child  in  obedience  to  the  public 
health  law,  the  attendance  law  is  in  non- 
e£fect  as  to  that  child. 

SPBCIAI,  SCHOOI^. 

The  paper  upon  Special  Schools  for 
children  backward,  neglected,  irregular 
In  attendance,  or  truant,  and  in  answer 
to  the  questions,  ''  Should  they  be  Con- 
nected with  or  Separate  from  Regular 
Schools?*'  and  '* Should  Manual  Train- 
ing form  a  Prominent  Part  of  the  Curric- 
ulum of  such  Schools  ?' '  was  written  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Gerwig,  Secretary  of  Board 
of  School  Controllers  of  Allegheny  city, 
and  is  as  follows: 

''  Allegheny  City  had  the  first  and  for 
several  years  the  only  Truant  School  in 
Pennsylvania.  What  we  are  trying  to  do; 
what  we  are  succeeding  in  doing,  and 
what  we  should  like  to  do  in  tfiis  direc- 
tion, may  possibly  be  of  value  to  other 
portions  ot  the  State. 

"  For  purposes  of  comparison,  then,  let 
me  say  that  Allegheny  has  a  population 
of  140,000,  and  a  total  school  enrollment 
of  20,000.  The  Truant  School  was  estab- 
lished Nov.  I,  1898,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  ever  since.  The  results, 
have,  of  course,  not  been  ideal,  but  they 
have  been  such  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  system  that  every  teacher 
and  principal  in  the  city  has  felt  some- 
thing of  the  benefit.  Immediately  after 
the  Compulsory  Education  I<aw  was 
passed,  our  Compulsory  Education  Com- 
mitter divided  the  city  into  five  districts, 
and  elected  an  attendance  officer  for  each 
district  at  a  salary  of  $2  per  day.  Each 
officer  had,  roughly  speaking,  the  over- 
sight of  4,000  children.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  a  registration  might  be  made  to  dis- 
cover children  not  in  school,  these  officers 
were  sent  through  the  city  at  once  to  find 
them.  The  children,  the  teachers,  many 
parents  and  others  furnished  the  informa- 
tion needed,  and  negligent  parents  were 
brought  sharply  up  to  the  position  of 
^^    either  obeying  the  law  or  of  suffering  the 


consequences.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est trouble  in  getting  on  the  track  of  the 
children  who  were  not  in  school.  During 
the  first  year  the  school  attendance  in- 
creased 10  per  cent.  There  were  22  par- 
ents who  had  to  be  sued  and  fined  before 
they  would  obey  the  law;  several  of  them 
twice,  and  one  three  times.  One  parent 
had  to  be  put  in  jail  before  he  would 
obey.  But  the  law  was  vindicated  in 
every  instance,  and  each  year  its  enforce- 
ment has  been  easier.  During  the  year 
just  closing  we  had  but  four  suits,  all  of 
which  we,  of  course,  won.  We  never 
enter  a  suit  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it, 
aqd  never  enter  a  suit  until  we  are  sure 
of  winning  it.  If  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  we  give  the  parent  and  the  child 
another  chance. 

<*  Our  Truant  School  is  simply  an  un- 
graded day  school,  with  a  male  teacher 
who  has  a  strong  right  arm.  In  the  reg- 
ular schools  we  expect  the  teacher  to 
teach  and,  incidentally,  if  necessary,  to 
discipline.  In  the  Truant  School  we  in- 
struct the  teacher  to  have  his  pupils  dis- 
ciplined first,  then  if  he  has  any  time  left 
he  may  teach  them.  We  do  not  claim 
much  for  the  Truant  School.  If  a  boy 
learns  to  do  there  as  he  is  told,  we  are 
very  well  satisfied,  for  it  is  a  lesson  he 
never  learned  before. 

'  'Whenever  a  pupil  has  been  absent  from 
a  regular  school  without  a  satisfactory 
excuse  for  a  sufficient  time,  or  whenever 
he  insists  on  monopolizing  the  time  of 
the  teacher,  or  in  any  way  making  him- 
self a  public  nuisance,  he  is  reported  by 
the  principal  to  the  City  Superintendent, 
and  by  him  sentenced  to  the  Truant 
School.  The  parent  is  notified  of  the 
sentence,  which  is  for  20  school  days. 
He  is  notified  that  if  the  boy  misses  one- 
half  day  firom  the  Truant  School,  the 
sentence  will  be  made  25  days;  if  two 
half  days,  3^  days.  If  he  misses  three 
half  days,  suit  will  be  entered.  We  sat- 
isfy ourselves  that  the  parent  has  reoeiv^ 
and  understands  this  warning.  We 
always  allow  24  hours  for  a  woman  to 
cool  down,  it  being  our  experience  that  a 
woman  during  the  first  24  hours  after  her 
child  is  threatened  with  punishment  is 
essentially  a  non-believer  in  the  existence 
of  law  of  any  kind.  If  the  parent  can- 
not, or  will  not,  keep  the  child  in  the 
Truant  School,  we  notify  him  that  he 
must  either  pay  the  fine  daily  or  commit 
the  child  to  the  Reform  School. 

''  We  have  in  the  Truant  School  about 
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an  average  of  25  pupils,  or  less  than  one 
for  each  1000  pupils.  We  sentence  to 
the  Truant  School  about  200  children  in 
the  course  of  each  school  year.  Two  or 
three  of  these  are  girls. 

"Of each  25  sentenced,  about 20  return 
to  their  own  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
20  days  cured.  They  have  learned,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  lesson  of 
obedience.  They  attend  their  own  school 
regularly  and  behave  properly.  About 
three  of  the  remainder  require  a  second 
or  a  third  sentence.  Often  they  will 
attend  regularly  at  the  Truant  School, 
going  sometimes  long  distances,  but  fall 
back  into  their  old  habits  as  soon  as  they 
are  returned  to  their  own  schools.  One 
or  two  out  of  each  twenty-five  prove, 
after  fair  and  repeated  trials,  to  be  abso- 
lutely worthless.  Their  ofifences  against 
the  school  system  are  almost  always  but 
the  smallest  part  of  their  offending.  They 
are  usuall:^  fully  ripe  for  the  Reform 
School,  being  liars,  thieves,  keepers  of 
bad  company.  Their  parents  realize  that 
they  are  beyond  control,  and  commit 
them  to  Morganza.  We  send  five  or  six 
each  year,  say  one  from  each  4000  chil- 
dren. 

"  The  chief  benefit  of  the  Truant  School 
consists  in  weeding  out  the  reprobates 
and  giving  the  decent  children  a  chance. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  good  come  of  these 
boys,  which  we  greatly  doubt,  it  must 
come  through  manual  training,  in  homes 
or  schools  far  firom  the  city  influences. 

'*  We  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  law 
is  one  of  the  best  ever  passed,  and  that  it 
can  be  enforced,  to  the  immeasurable 
benefit  of  the  schools  and  the  children,  if 
those  in  authority  will  give  it  a  reason- 
able amount  of  attention,  energy  and 
common  sense. 

"  We  have  no  amendments  to  suggest 
at  the  present  time,  but  dohope  to  see 
more  districts  secure  for  themselves  the 
benefits  of  the  law  as  it  stands." 

OPERATION  OF  COMPUI,SO»Y  I*AW. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a 
letter  received  by  Dr.  Singer  from  Mr.  J. 
M.  Berkey,  city  superintendent  of  Johns- 
town, in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the 
operation  ot  the  Compulsory  Education 
law: 

"  The  law  now  in  force  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, practicable,  comprehensive,  and 
effective.  It  has  brought  the  desired 
answer  in  this  city  during  the  last  year, 


and  but  little  friction  has  been  experienced 
in  its  operation.  The  attendance  o£Scer 
has  been  alert,  considerate,  and  impar- 
tial, and  while  he  was  compelled  to  bring 
action  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  for 
violations  of  the  law,  the  local  courts 
have  sustained  the  validity  and  effective- 
ness of  the  enactment,  and  the  imposition 
of  fines  has  resulted  in  nearly  all  cases  in 
securing  subsequent  compliance  with 
attendance  requirements.  Only  one 
party  preferred  to  be  sent  to  jail  to  pay- 
ing his  fine,  and  he  was  accommodated. 

''A  reasonable  discretion  was  per- 
mitted in  individual  cases,  and  thus 
harsh  criticism  and  undue  hardships  were 
avoided.  The  law  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
not  a  merciless  demand  for  absolute  com- 
pliance, regardless  of  the  highest  and 
best  interests  of  individual  children.  A 
few  cases,  here  and  there,  called  for  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  strict  measure 
of  compulsory  attendance,  and  the  autho- 
rities have  been  humane  and  sympa- 
thetic enough  to  dispose  of  such  indi- 
vidual cases  upon  their  merits.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  law  was  as  fully  and 
fairly  enforced  as  any  school  law  of 
recent  enactment. 

*'  The  one  feature  that,  in  my  opinion^ 
needs  a  thorough  revision  is  that  of 
securing  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of 

?upils  subject  to  the  attendance  laws, 
^he  assessors'  lists  are  taken  early,  are 
incomplete,  and  very  unreliable.  The 
work  required  in  this  connection  is 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  A  proper 
remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
authorize  the  attendance  o£Bcer  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  making  of  such  lists, 
and  at  a  time  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  schools.  He  should  receive  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
his  list  complete,  and  then,  when  the 
schools  open,  he  would  have  at  once  the 
roll  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  by  com- 
parison could  readily  determine  who  are 
yet  to  be  accounted  for  and  brought  to 
school.  The  weakness  in  the  present 
enrollment  is  the  lack  of  official  relation 
between  the  enumerators  and  the  attend- 
ance officers,  and  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween such  enumeration  and  the  time 
when  its  accuracy  may  be  determined 
and  the  children  placed  in  school.  One 
department  should  have  complete  control 
of  both  the  enrollment  and  the  attend- 
ance of  children.  A  detention  school  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  law,  but  this 
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feature  is  not  practicable  in  many  cities 
and  has  not  been  attempted  in  Johnstown. 
'*  There  are  doubtless  other  features  of 
the  law  that  need  revision,  but  only  the 
extended  experience  of  school  officials 
will  reveal  these  needs." 

PAPER  BY  PROP.  W.  S.  BRYAN. 

The  discussion  of  this  broad  subject  is 
continued  in  a  paper  by  Principal  W.  S. 
Bryan,  of  the  Carnegie  schools: 

It  is  difficult  to  focus  the  thoughts  upon 
a  ^juestion  having  so  many  divisions  and 
arising  from  such  a  diversity  of  causes.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  state  briefly  a  few  facts, 
and  shall  give  only  those  which  are  ap- 
proved by  my  own  experience  with  teachers 
and  children. 

As  to  children  backward,  neglected,  ir- 
rmilar  in  attendance,  or  truant.  The  cause 
oAhe  disease  must  determine  what  remedy 
to  prescribe.  There  should  be  special 
schools  provided  for  all  abnormal  pupils. 
The  defects  may  be  physical,  mental,  or 
moral.  They  may  be  inherited,  as  in  the 
case  of  chilaren  whose  ancestors  have  been 
uneducated  or  mentally  weak,  or  have  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco; 
they  may  be  the  result  of  neglected  home 
training  or  of  evil  home  innaences;  they 
may  come  from  a  lack  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  from  ereed 
for  what  the  child  can  earn  b^  sdling 
papers,  running  errands,  or  doing[  other 
light  work;  they  may  arise  from  injurious 
habits  acquired  by  the  children  themselves, 
as  in  the  case  of  cigarette  smoking;  they 
may  be  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
teacher  who  has  been  entrusted  with  their 
school  training;  or,  by  the  parents  being 
too  poor  to  furnish  clothing  necessary  to  fit 
their  children  to  associate  with  others  in 
the  school  room. 

From  whatever  cause  the  defect  may  arise, 
a  psycho-physical  examination  by  a  com- 
petent committee  of  physicians  and  teachers 
should  be  made  the  test  of  the  pupil's  classi- 
fication. This  should  be  done  when  the 
defect  is  first  discovered.  It  is  not  wise  to 
wait  until  the  evil  tendency  has  become  a 
fixed  habit.  Improperly  managed,  all  such 
are  in  danger  ot  becoming  incorrigible  or 
vicious  under  discipline,  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
are  attached.  One  vicious  child  in  a  room 
is  enough  to  cause  grave  consequences. 
His  disrespect  for  rules  makes  him  a  nat- 
ural leader  of  liberty-loving  young  America. 
Many  a  boy  who  had  a  respectable  home 
and  only  good  example  previous  to  his 
entrance  into  school,  nas  oeen  led  by  his 
new  associations  to  seek  bad  company  and 
to  fall  into  vice.  We  have  rieid  regulations 
for  protecting  the  health  of  the  children 
from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  but  none 
to  protect  them  from  the  more  destructive 
moral  maladies. 


Pupils  who  are  vicious  should  be  placed 
under  reformatory  influences;  those  who 
are  dull,  where  thev  may  receive  the  indi- 
vidual training  adapted  to  their  needs; 
those  who  are  indigent,  must  be  furnished 
with  food,  clothing,  and  proper  home  by 
the  school  board  or  by  some  philanthropic 
society;  those  who  are  irregular  or  truant, 
should  be  detained  in  a  special  school  until 
such  tendency  is  removed. 

Where  the  regular  schools  are  well  ornn- 
ized  and  eoverned,  the  membership  ot  the 
special  schools  will  be  comparatively  small. 
Ilie  emphasizing  of  the  defects  to  the  ex- 
tent which  discourages  and  drives  the  child 
from  school  or  into  open  rebellion  is  almost 
always  due  to  the  arbitrary  regulations  of 
the  teacher  or  the  course  of  study.  The  old 
fallacy,  ''That  all  must  be  treated  alike, 
and  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  a  like 
limit  of  time,"  has  caused  many  a  thought- 
less teacher  to  require  work  that  the  pupil 
was  incapable  of  doing.  The  courses  of 
study  have  been  too  academic.  Parents 
have  been  asking  that  their  children  be  so 
educated  that  they  may  not  have  to  work  so 
hard  for  a  living.  Some  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  manual  effort  is  harder,  and  others 
that  it  is  not  so  respectable  when  compared 
with  mental  effort.  To  meet  this  demand 
teacheiB  have  sought  to  kindle  ambitions, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment,  because  they 
were  out  of  proportion  to  the  pupil's  abili^ 
or  means,  or  belonged  to  a  plane  too  narrow 
to  hold  all  who  sought  a  place  upon  it 
These  failures  have  forced  men  and  women 
to  enter  a  life-work  beneath  their  ideals,  and 
caused  the  unrest  and  discontent  we  see  to- 
day in  the  practical  vocations.  And  by 
educating  the  girls  the  same  as  boys  they» 
too,  have  become  contestants  for  imaginaxy 
respectability  in  the  commercial  rather  than 
the  domestic  circles.  The  just  teacher  al- 
ways recognizes  the  fitness  of  difierent 
minds  for  difierent  work,  both  in  quantity 
and  subiect- matter,  and  aims  to  inculcate 
the  useful  rather  than  to  foster  tastes  and 
habits  not  congenial  with  the  actual  sur- 
roundings of  the  pupil. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  special  schools, 
those  for  reforming  the  vicious  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  separate  them  from  their  old 
associations;  for  all  other  classes,  an  un- 
graded school  connected  with  the  regular 
one  is  best.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
pupils  be  sent  to  an  almshouse  or  a  reform- 
atory for  criminals.  Degrading  is  unjust 
punishment.  The  school  should  foster 
rather  than  rob  pupils  of  their  self  respect 
Defectives  need  surroundings  morally  and 
physically  clean  and  beautital. 

The  teacher  and  the  equipment  of  the 
school  are  more  essential  than  the  location. 
The  room  should  be  as  light  and  pleasant, 
the  furniture  as  good,  and  the  appliances 
more  carefully  supplied  than  for  the  regular 
school.  The  teacher  should  be  the  best 
educated,    the  most   firm,  and   the   most 
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sympatlietic  in  the  district.  There  is  need 
A  a  strong  personality.  One  whom  the 
children  will  love  and  respect.  A  teacher 
who  will  give  quality  rather  than  quantity; 
who  will  cause  eve  and  ear,  heart,  brain  and 
hand  alike  to  share  in  the  processes  that 
lead  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  freedom. 
One  who  has  not  loigotten  his  own  boyhood 
days,  and  who  has  unshaken  faith  m  the 
possibilities  of  the  child.  One  who  can  im- 
press the  fact  that  the  pleasures  we  earn  or 
Ky  for  are  the  most  enjoyed;  that  victories 
rdest  to  win  are  wreathed  in  greatest 
glory.  One  who  has  respect  for  wnat  the 
^ila  already  knows  and  is  able  to  build 
upon  and  into  it  thoughts  of  beauty,  truth 
and  goodness.  Who  is  willing  to  search 
until  ne  finds  the  key  of  interest  that  will 
unlock  the  mind  of  the  dullest  and  lease 
ambitious  child  under  his  care.  Such  a 
teacher  would  lessen  the  need  of  special 
schools  and  is  indispensable  in  them. 

Manual  trainin£[  snould  form  a  prominent 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  these  special 
spools.  It  should  receive  more  attention 
in  all  schools.  I  refer  to  manual  training 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  would  have  it  em- 
brace all  objective  and  illustrative  teaching. 
The  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand  should 
be  equally  cultured  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  soul.  The  interest  awakened 
by  mere  book  study  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  child  to  continue  his  education 
after  leaving  school.  The  self-poise  of  the 
will  comes  from  the  ability  to  do  work. 
The  matoial  successes  of  the  past  are  the 
foundation  for  the  hope  of  future  achieve- 
ment. The  natural,  joyous,  intellectual 
activity  of  the  child  is  too  much  repressed  by 
the  flaw-seeking,  textbook-comparing  crit- 
icism of  the  recitation.  It  does  not  seem 
related  to  anything  he  sees  about  him.  The 
work  of  this  wond  consists  in  producing 
raw  materials  and  in  making  from  raw 
materials  the  things  satisfying  to  human 
needs.  The  useful  member  of  society  must 
be  <x>nstructive.  A  good  start  is  made 
when  a  child  devises  the  simplest  pla^- 
thinff.  What  happiness  ana  jmae  it 
awakens!  It  is  a  step  toward  making  him 
master  of  himself  and  his  materiar  sur- 
roundings. It  is  not  enough  to  solve  the 
problems  in  the  books.  The  knowledge 
gained  must  be  applied  to  living  problems 
resulting  in  breaa  and  butter  values.  By 
the  doing  he  secures  harmony  of  thought 
and  skill  in  action.  His  theory  and  prac- 
tice agree.  He  learns  to  appreciate  mechan- 
ical achievements  and  the  great  forces  of 
nature  which  are  being  harnessed  to  draw 
the  car  of  prc^^ress. 

Manual  training  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
every  phase  of  school  work.  It  saves  time 
by  securing  greater  interest  and  cultivatin|^ 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  learn;  it 
is  restftil  to  the  fatigued  mind;  it  {^ves  di- 
versity to  tastes  and  abilities;  it  {^ves 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  own  powers,  their  own  true  indi- 


viduality; it  provides  useful  training  for 
large  numbers  who  lack  the  power  of  men- 
tal application;  by  dealing  with  the  con- 
crete, it  appeals  to  the  defective  pupil  more 
forcibly  than  an^r  other  form  of  instruction; 
it  provides  training  for  girls  in  the  various 
lines  of  their  special  work  and  thus  tends 
to  bring  about  a  needed  reform  in  the  homes : 
it  gives  insight  into  many  occupations,  ana 
thus  tends  to  check  the  over-crowding  of 
the  professions  and  genteel  vocations;  it 
teaches  honesty,  for  every  sham  or  dis- 
honest piece  of  work  advertises  itself;  it 
teaches  industry  and  the  value  of  things  as 
measured  by  time,  labor,  and  skill;  it 
brings  about  sociability,  human  sympathy, 
and  moral  stability.  But  to  do  all  this  the 
person  in  charge  must  be  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  mechanic.  The  ethical  side  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  special  school.  The 
child  to  become  an  acceptable  citizen  must 
be  both  good,  and  good  for  something. 
Harmonious  culture  must  be  aimed  at,  even 
if  the  deeper  culture  does  lie  in  the  line  of  a 
specialty.  Back  of  everything  noble  and 
beautiful  lies  the  ideal  that  inspired  it. 
The  type  of  men  and  women  we  wish  to 
prevail  is  our  social  ideal.  Their  qualities 
must  be  implanted  in  the  characters  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  They  must  be  taus[ht 
thoughtfulness  for  their  fellows;  the  dignity 
of  honest  labor  in  every  vocation;  that  per- 
sonal worth  is  the  greatest  patriotism;  that 
cheerful  obedience  to  social  laws  is  refine- 
ment; that  temperance,  perseverance,  or 
truthfulness  is  bravery;  that  tender  regard 
for  their  parents,  for  the  aged,  or  for  the 
feeble  ana  unfortunate  is  honor;  that  a  life 
of  selfishness  is  a  feilure.  To  teach  these 
things  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  teacher, 
but  more  especially  does  it  devolve  upon 
him  who  unassisted  by  other  helpful 
agencies  must  impress  them  upon  the  pupils 
in  a  special  school  for  defectives. 

After  further  discussion  by  a  number 
of  members  present,  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  those  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference were  clearly  and  definitely  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  submitted  by  Dr.  Buehrle  and  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Round  Table : 

Resolved,  That  this  Round  Table  re<|uests 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
publish  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
the  forms  collected  and  presented  to  it  by 
the  chairman,  or,  if  not  all,  at  least  such  a 
selection  of  them  as  may  be  most  instruc- 
tive, for  the  use  of  public  school  officials. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion be  requested  to  secure  such  amendmento 
to  the  laws  requiring  attendance  and  vacci- 
nation, and  the  factory  laws,  as  will  remove 
those  sections  now  in  conflict. 

Resolved,  That  the  compulsory  education 
act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  on 
the  petition  of  a  reasonable  number  of  citi- 
zens the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
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special  schools  for  the  use  of  pupils  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  regular  erade  schools; 
and  also  of  parental  schools  tor  such  pupils 
as  by  reason  of  parental  weakness  or  inaDil- 
ity,  and  pupils'  defective  character,  are  un- 
fitted to  attend  the  regular  schools. 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 


THB  Department  of  County  Supervision 
met  at  the  North  School  building  at 
3:30  a.  m.  Wednesday,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  of  Chester 
county,  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Oortner,  Supt.  H.  C.  Klinger,  of 
Juniata,  was  elected  Secretary /rit?  tent. 

The  attendance  was  small,  from  the 
causes  already  noted  asaflfecting  the  other 
Department  and  Conference  meetings. 
The  discussions  were  ^uite  informal, 
those  who  took  part  being  Supts.  Kil* 
bourne  of  Potter,  Davis  of  Blair,  C.  A. 
Moore  of  Beaver,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  of 
West  Chester,  and  the  Chairman. 

Supt.  Davis  kindly  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  notes  of  his  remarks  on  the 
question  of 

PROVISIONAI,  CKRTIPICATB8. 

Some  of  the  very  best  teachers  thiLt  we 
have  in  our  county  have  held  and  still  are 
teaching  under  a  Provisional  certificate. 

If  the  cotmty  superintendent  be  a  man 
of  good  judgment,  and  the  examination 
for  the  most  part  be  oral,  he  can  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  a  teacher  much  better 
in  a  few  hours  than  can  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  a  normal  school  in  two  days  by 
an  examination  that  is  entirely  written. 

The  worst  feature  I  see  about  the  Pro- 
visional certificates  is,  that  they  are 
granted  more  than  three  years  to  the  same 
person.  Not  more  than  three  provisional 
certificates  should  be  granted  to  the  same 
person;  then  a  professional,  or  drop  them 
entirely,  if  they  are  not  ready  for  one. 
When  a  teacher  has  held  a  professional  for 
three  years  he  should  take  the  examina- 
tion for  a  permanent*  His  professional 
should  be  granted  on  these  terms. 

After  a  young  woman  has  gone  to  a 
normal  school  and  graduated,  she  thinks 
she  is  fully  equipped  to  teach  school,  for- 
getting that  the  teacher  is  bom,  not  made; 
but  having  expended  so  much  money  and 
so  much  time  on  her  education,  she  feels 
compelled  to  teaeh,  and  often  thinks  she 
can  teach  when  she  cannot. 

Another  comes  before  the  county  super- 
intendent, is  examined,  gets  a  provisional 


certificate,  gets  a  school,  makes  a  success 
of  it,  sees  that  the  Lord  has  intended  her 
for  a  public  school  teacher,  goes  away  Uie 
next  spring  and  fits  herself  for  a  teacher, 
or  if  she  be  a  person  of  pluck  fits  herself 
at  home  and  finally  becomes  one  of  the 
very  best  teachers  we  have  in  our  schools. 
If  on  the  other  hand  she  does  not  prove 
a  success  and  teaches  one  or  two  years, 
she  drops  out  or  can  be  dropped  out  much 
more  easily  than  than  the  one  who  thinks 
she  has  a  patent  right  on  the  profession. 
The  provisional  certificate  is  all  right 
if  the  superintendent  be  an  honest,  fear- 
less person  of  good  judgment. 

The  officers  of  this  year  were  reelected 
for  the  next  session,  and  the  Department 
adjourned  in  time  for  general  sesdon  of 
Association. 


MEETINGS  IN  PITTSBURG. 


SOMB  THOUGHTS  ON  THB  SPBI,I«INO 

QUBSTION. 


THREE  important  conventions,  all  of 
them  distinctively  educational,  were 
assembled  in  Pittsburg  during  the  first 
week  in  July.  The  most  influential,  from 
the  side  of  scientific  progress  and  mater- 
ial gain,  was  the  ''  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  which 
held  its  sessions  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 
It  was  their  fifty-first  session,  lastine  for 
five  days,  with  a  large  membership  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
various  sections  of  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  geography,  geology, 
engineering,  transportation,  commerce, 
etc.,  technical  papers  were  read  by  ex- 
perts and  discussions  had  in  which  men 
took  part  who  are  eminent  in  their  special 
lines  of  work  or  study,  many  of  them  of 
world-wide  reputation.  There  were 
about  five  hundred  such  men  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  spent 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  in  providing 
all  facilities  for  their  meeting  and  what- 
ever might  contribute  in  any  way  to  their 
entertainment. 

The  President  of  this  American  Asso- 
ciation was  Dr.  Asaph  Hall,  the  dis- 
tinguished mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, whose  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  discovery  of  the  two 
moons  of  Mars.  The  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident is  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  American  chemists. 
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"This  meeting,"  says  Science ^  **  is 
fairly  typical  of  tne  general  development 
of  the  Association  daring  the  past  few 
years.  The  roll  includes  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  the  worthiest  names  among 
American  men  of  science.  Especially 
large  attendance  in  physics,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  engineering  may  be 
attributed  to  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
members  of  inspectmg  the  great  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  and 
about  Pittsburg,  which  exhibit  some  of 
the  most  modem  and  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  applications  of  the  branches 
m  question.  This  feature  pf  the  meeting 
was  most  fully  exploited  by  the  local 
committee,  about  fifty  exclusions  having 
been  arranged,  some  of  which  entailed 
the  charter  and  use  of  large  river  steam- 
ers for  an  entire  day.  The  arrangements 
for  the  excursions  and  for  the  general 
entertainment  of  the  members  were  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore  attempted,  the 
local  committee  having  collected  and  at 
its  disposal  a  fund  of  j^,ooo  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  census  of  the  papers  read  before 
the  several  sections  and  affiliated  societies 
shows  that  320  papers  and  addresses  were 
given,  in  addition  to  the  various  lectures 
by  the  presiding  officers  of  these  organi- 
zations and  the  other  special  lectures  in 
the  evening  sessions,  which  would  prob- 
ably bring  the  total  up  to  nearly  350." 

Some  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were 
contributed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  public-spirited  citizens — the  contri- 
bution of  the  Board  being  a  thousand 
doUars — to  provide  a  suitable  place  pf 
meeting,  and  whatever  besides  might  add 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tional Association"  in  their  fifty-third 
convention.  The  Alvin  Theatre  was  con- 
venient of  access  and  an  ideal  place  for 
holding  the  sessions;  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  were  everywhere;  roses,  carnations 
knd  other  flowers  in  profusion  bedecked 
the  rooms  of  the  officers  at  the  Monon- 
gahela  House,  which  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Association;  a  delightful 
excursion  down  the  Ohio  was  arranged 
fat  Wednesday  afternoon;  excursions  at 
will  by  trolley  to  the  Schenley  Park, 
Zoological  Garden,  Carnegie  Library, 
the  Museum,  the  Phipps  Conservatory, 
and  other  places  of  special  interest  were 
planned  for  Thursday  afternoon;  and  on 
Thursday  night,  after  the  final  adjourn- 
ment, a  grand  reception  by  the  Pittsburg 
teachers  was  enjoyed  by  everybody. 


The  Allegheny  triumvirate,  Supts. 
Hamilton,  Andrews  and  Morrow,  were 
just  the  men  to  work  up  the  great  enroll- 
ment of  2738  members,  to  provide  for 
everything  on  the  most  generous  scale, 
and  to  send  their  guests  home  delighted 
with  their  stay  in  the  Iron  City.  They 
had  also  the  hearty  co-operation  of  large 
and  efficient  advisory,  entertainment,  re- 
ception, enrolling  and  press  committees. 

The  difficult  matter  was  to  harmonize 
two  full  programmes,  one  business  and 
the  other  pleasure,  and  bring  them  both 
within  the  time  of  the  sessions.  We  had 
the  pleasure,  all  of  it.  The  reports  of 
proceedings  fill    the    usual    number  of 

Sges,  and  the  work  of  the  session  speaks 
:  itself.  It  is  a  good  work,  and  will 
have  its  good  influence  all  over  the  State, 
for  it  goes  out  .'reported  in  full,  not  only 
to  all  the  members  enrolled  but,  through 
The  School  faumal^  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  school  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Plickinger  was  a  model  pre- 
siding officer,  and  Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones 
an  excellent  choice  as  his  successor  in  the 
office  of  President. 

The  Departments  suffered  somewhat 
because  of  change  of  time  and  a  hurried 
programme,  but  they  make  a  good  show- 
ing of  valuable  matter,  much  of  which  is 
suggestive  and  can  be  read  more  than 
once.  .  These  were  postponed  from  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  to  an  early  hour  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  in  this  there  was  loss 
and  some  disappointment  to  those  who 
had  made  special  preparation  for  these 
special  meetings. 

While  the  work  of  the  scientists  is  of 
world-wide  interest,  and  the  great  meet- 
ing first  named  may  mark  an  epoch  in 
its  history;  and  while  that  of  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  will  attract  at- 
tention in  Pennsylvania  to  topics  of  vital 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  school  and  the  community;  dose  be- 
hind them,  and  a  good  second  to  either, 
must  come  the  work  of  the  ninth  annual 
session  of  the  Eastern  Manual  Training 
Association,  whose  sessions  were  held  in 
the  Third  Ward  School  of  Allegheny  City. 
About  one  hundred  delegates  were  pres- 
ent, and thesessions lasted  twoda3rs.  Supt. 
John  Morrow,  of  Allegheny  City,  made 
the  address  of  welcome,  after  which  Supt. 
R.  C.  Boone,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper 
upon  the  '*  Educational  Value  of  Pme 
Arts  Studies."  The  correlation  of  man- 
ual training  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  care  of  fine  tools,  handicraft  in  clay. 
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ceramics  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  do- 
mestic science  in  the  development  of  girls, 
the  relation  of  manual  training  to  the 
industrial  situation,  development  of  the 
child  through  Sloyd  work,  manual  train- 
ing  as  a  factor  in  ethical  and  aesthetic 
development,  *'  a  craftsman's  view  of 
manual  training,'*  manual  training  in 
the  high  school,  etc.,  were  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  papers  and  addresses  by  special- 
ists and  leaders  in  educational  work  from 
a  half  dozen  States. 

There  was  also  music  by  the  Pittsburg 
Orchestra  Club,  good  solo  work  by  a 
member  of  the  Bostonians,  a  pleasant 
social  time,  a  general  reception  to  visit- 
ing delegates  and  friends,  and  an  excur- 
sion down  the  river  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions.  Daniel  Upton,  of  Buffalo,  is 
president  of  the  Association,  Ida  Hood 
Clark,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  secretary, 
and  Clifford  B.  Connelly,  of  Allegheny 
City,  treasurer.  The  executive  com- 
mittee includes  these  officers,  ex-offido, 
with  George  A.  Robbins  of  Chicago, 
George  H.  Bryant  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  J.  H.  Trybom  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  It  is  a  live  organization,  and 
had  a  very  successful  meeting. 

The  necessity  for  the  manual  training 
department  in  the  average  high  school 
and  in  very  many  schools  of  secondary 
grade,  and  for  the  thoroughly  equipped 
manual  training  school  in  every  large 
centre  of  population,  is  coming  to  be  felt 
more  and  more  widely.  Fifty  years 
hence,  when  these  schools  have  multi- 
plied beyond  the  dream  of  their  advocates 
of  to-day,  men  will  look  back  and  wonder 
at  the  blindness  that  would  not  see,  and 
the  inertia  that  would  not  move.  These 
people  who  meet  together,  and  read  their 
papers,  and  hold  their  discussions,  and 
print  their  proceedings  are  the  prophets 
of  a  new  day,  the  forerunners  of  a  higher 
civilization. 

Just  as  nearly  fifty  years  ago  (in  1 855)  we 
heard  men  talk  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Pittsburg  of 
what  Pennsylvania  then  needed  in  the 
way  of  Normal  Schools  for  training 
teachers,  of  Supervision  of  Schools  by 
experts,  and  other  features  essential  to  a 
good  school  system,  before  any  of  these 
things  had  come  into  existence--and  now 
all  of  them  are  here  and  recognized  by 
everybody  of  intelligence  as  of  untold 
value — so  fifty  years  hence  when  this 
Manual  Training  Association  may  hold 
its  fifty-ninth  session  in  Pittsburg,  with 


the  members  of  1902  nearly  all  gone  over 
into  *'  the  majority,'*  they  will  look  back 
to  bright  dreams  realized  and  to  work  now 
undreamed  of  done  and  doing.  With 
Pittsburg  grown  so  great  in  these  fifty 
years,  and  mainly  through  the  brawn 
of  her  skilled  iron-workers,  what  may 
not  be  looked  for  when  the  manual  train- 
ing school  has  attained  its  thorough 
development  here,  and  the  Carnegie  and 
other  great  technical  schools  are  no 
longer  new,  but  have  had  a  generation  of 
practical  experience  with  unlimited  funds 
under  capable  direction  and  control  ? 

President  Plickinger's  inaugural  ad- 
dress before  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation presented  forcibly  the  relation  of 
general  education  to  our  national  pro- 
gress; Dr.  Noss  was  emphatic  on  "weak 
points,"  and  there  are  many  of  them; 
Prof.  Pierce  discussed  supervision  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  intelligent 
teacher;  Supt.  Gilbert  made  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  Kindergarten  and  its 
introduction  into  the  public  school;  Miss 
Mackrell  discussed  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy in  its  relation  to  nature;  Mrs. 
Kemp  spoke  of  school -room  odds  and 
ends  that  should  have  attention;  Supt 
Ulerich  urged  the  centralization  of  town- 
ship schools;  Dr.  Schaeffer  made  a  prac- 
tical address  on  the  work  of  the  summer 
school,  its  place  in  the  system,  and  the 
best  means  for  its  support  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  usefulness  and  make  it  perma- 
nent; Prof.  Blaisddl  told  how  English 
may  best  be  taught  in  the  schools;  Supts. 
Berkey  and  Beer  and  others  gave  the 
provisional  certificate  such  a  shaking  up 
as  should  mean  result  in  needed  legisla- 
tion ;  Dr.  Buehrle  told  the  dream  of 
"amended  spelling;"  and  Dr.  Thwing 
made  the  address  of  the  sessions,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  upon  the  teacher  as 
a  force  in  civilization,  telling  the  old  story 
of  the  Home,  the  Church,  the  Book,  and 
the  inspiring,  energizing,  dominating 
Personality  of  the  Teacher,  whether  man 
or  woman  worthy  to  bear  that  noblest  of 
titles:  "Master,  we  know  that  thou  art 
a  Teacher  come  from  God."  The  men 
who  said  it  had  their  doubts.  They 
might  have  been  very  sure. 

THB  GREATER  PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburg  has  grown  almost  beyond 
precedent  m  the  past  half  century.  At 
the  time  of  our  first  visit  Stephen  Collins 
Poster  was  writing  his  songs  there,  and 
doing  perhaps  better  work  for  the  wide 
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-world  than  has  been  done  since  his  day 
by  all  the  steel  magnates  of  the  great  city 
pat  together.  For  who  does  not  know  or 
has  not  heard  and  enjoyed  one,  or  more, 
or  many  of  Poster's  hundred  songs? 

Time  wrecks  the  proudest  piles  we  raise, 
The  towers,  the  domes,  Uie  temples  fall, 

The  fortress  crumbles  and  decays, 
One  breath  of  song  outlasts  them  all. 

It  was  then  known  as  the  ''Smoky 
City,"  and  well  deserved  the  name,  for 
everybody  lived  in  the  dark  grime  of  the 
place.  It  seemed  close  bnilt,  with  narrow 
streets,  black  and  dirty  surroundings 
everywhere,  crowded  into  the  limited 
area  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 
In  the  half -century  since,  its  growth  has 
been  almost  without  precedent.  The 
smoke  is  still  there,  and  more  of  it  than 
before,  but  its  people  for  the  most  part 
no  longer  live  under  the  cloud.  It  has 
become  the  Greater  Pittsburg,  a  million- 
aire centre  of  iron  manufacturing  and 
other  vast  business  interests,  recognized 
as  such  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world.  Its  countless 
auburban  homes — many  of  them  palatial 
in  style  of  architecture,  appointments  and 
^rtonnds — lining  broad  avenues  and  beau- 
tifut  streets  for  miles  and  miles,  through 
which  the  trolley  cars  are  always  run- 
ning, and  whose  shade  trees  a£fbrd  their 
vista  of  green  from  well-nigh  every  street 
comer.  What  a  generation  ago  was  '  *  the 
country"  is  now  a  delightful  city  of 
homes — ^with  iron  and  steel  and  coal  and 
coke  and  gas,  etc.,  behind  it  all.  But, 
greater  s&l,  behind  all  this  fabulous 
wealth  of  raw  material,  which  has  been 
here  and  within  reach  from  time  imme- 
morial, stands  the  man  of  the  recent  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  the  man  of  education, 
invention,  courage,  enterprise,  energy, 
taste  and  skill  to  transmute  these  things 
to  gold,  and  so  control  for  himself,  at  his 
will,  whatever  the  world  has  to  give  in 
exchange  for  his  precious  metal. 

Strolling  up  Fifth  Avenue  with  our  old 
friend,  Harry  W.  Fisher,  one  of  the  most 
active  ward  principals  of  Pittsburg,  we 
asked,  "What  buildio^  is  that?"  He 
replied,  ' '  They  say  that  is  the  finest  office- 
building  in  the  world.  It  belongs  to  H.  C. 
Frick. "  •  *  Ah,  now  Pittsburg  is  talking. ' ' 
"  No,  I  don't  know  about  it  myself.  I 
am  giving  you  only  what  the  New  York 
architects  say."  We  couldn't  miss  the 
"finest,"  and  Mr.  F.  kindly  showed  us 
through  the  grand  sky-scraper,  four 
stories  of  which,  fifty-two  feet,  are  under- 


ground. Everywhere  polished  marble, 
solid  mahogany  and  solid  bronze.  So 
much  marble  for  certain  parts  of  the 
building  was  ordered  from  the  famous 
Carrara  quarries,  in  Italy,  that  it  is  said 
the  supply  for  sculptors  fell  short,  and 
Mr.  Prick  had  a  corner  on  "Carrara" 
without  intending  it.  The  ceilings  of  the 
offices  of  Whitney  &  Stephenson,  brokers, 
on  the  street  level,  impressed  us  most. 
These  are  a  marvel  of  richness  and 
beauty.  They  cost,  we  were  told,  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000,  the  mahogany  wains- 
coting in  the  same  rooms  from  $5,000  to 
$6,000,  and  the  bronze  doors  $5,000  each. 
We  went  back  again  and  again  to  see  the 
rich,  deep  paneling  and  the  harmonious 
color  effects  of  this  wonderful  ceiling, 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Thursday  afternoon  we  wanted  to  find 
the  Phipps'  Conservatory,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  again  to  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Fisher.  His  hands  were  full  of  badges 
for  Uie  Roosevelt  reception  next  day,  and 
of  business  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  awards  for  the  Fourth  of  July  athletic 
contest  in  Schenley  Park.  But  his  home 
lay  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going.  Mr.  Falconer,  the  genial  curator, 
a  man  in  delightful  sympathy  with  his 
work,  is  one  of  his  familiar  acquaintances. 
He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  its  botanical  building  which 
was  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000  by  Mr.  Phipps  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  With 
the  inception  and  plan  of  this  Mr.  F.  had 
much  to  do.  Classes  from  his  own  schools 
go  there  at  stated  times  for  instruction 
under  their  regular  teachers.  So  that  we 
had  an  ideal  guide  to  this  great  collection 
of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  said 
to  be  the  second  in  importance  and  value 
in  the  United  States.  What  a  place  it  is ! 
And  what  an  angel  to  Pittsburg  its  gen- 
erous donor  has  been!  A  modest  man 
who  makes  no  speeches,  but  uses  his 
check  book  wisely  and  gladly  in  behalf 
of  a  public  that  needs  more  than  food 
and  clothes  and  a  chance  to  earn  wa^es, 
good  as  these  things  are.  What  variety 
and  charm  of  plant-life  in  this  moist 
tropical  atmosphere !  Orchids,  begonias, 
the  cactus,  pitcher- plants,  ferns,  palms, 
bloom  of  a  hundred  sorts,  and  green  in 
endless  shades  of  color  and  forms  of  in- 
terest and  beauty.  Here  in  their  tanks 
are  water  lilies  in  variety,  among  them 
the  Egyptian  lotus  and  the  superb  Vic- 
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toria  Regia.  Our  eyes  will  always  be 
gladdened  by  a  wonderful  show  of  glox- 
inia, soft  velvet  to  look  upon,  so  rich  and 
varied  in  color,  glorious  purple  and 
brown  and  crimson  and  gold,  dashed  here 
and  there  with  white  or  something  else 
for  contrast,  blooming  in  profusion  along 
the  full  length  of  one  of  the  green-houses, 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
them  in  view  at  once,  like  Wordsworth's 
''Daffodils."  Take  any  single  thing 
from  all  this  profusion  of  bloom  and  see 
it  under  the  magic  lenses  of  the  micro- 
scope— and  the  glad  wonder  deepens 
until  the  reverent  lover  of  nature  has 
but  one  thought  in  which  everything  is 
glorified,  ''  What  hath  God  wroughtl" 

The  session  of  the  Association  closed 
properly  for  July  4th.  It  was  Roosevelt 
day.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  guest  of  the  Iron  City.  The 
weather  was  fine;  the  crowds  great,  all 
the  neighboring  towns  seemed  to  have 
come  to  Pittsburg;  flags  were  flying 
everywhere;  and  there  was  an  imposing 
military  parade,  with  President  Roosevelt 
the  central  figure  and  the  music  of  mili- 
tary bands  filling  the  air.  Prom  down 
town  all  the  way  to  the  grand  stand  in 
the  park  the  crowd  was  dense  and  the 
wave  of  welcoming  cheers  rolled  on.  We 
saw  the  President  as  he  passed  the  comer 
of  Smithfield  street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
He  rose  and  stood  in  his  carriage,  bowing 
to  right  and  left  in  very  cordial  fashion. 
As  he  passed  along  it  was  the  common 
remark,  and  a  fact  very  evident,  "The 
people  believe  in  Roosevelt." 

As  the  best  thing  we  saw  in  Pittsburg 
in  1855  was  a  woman's  face,  that  of  a 
dear  friend  still  upon  the  earth,  always 
fine  and  good  and  true,  so  the  beit  thing 
in  1902  was  again  a  woman's  face,  in  a 
call  of  a  few  moments  upon  one  who  was 
beginning  to  rally  from  a  very  serious 
illness.  We  had  just  come  from  the  para- 
dise of  Phipps'  Conservatory— but  this 
was  far  better.  Can  there  be  any  thine  bet- 
ter in  the  world  than  the  soul  that  looks 
and  speaks  from  a  good  woman's  face? 

SOMB  DAYS  AT  PORT  SHERIDAN. 

Prom  Pittsburg  we  went  to  Chicago 
and,  after  looking  about  on  the  trolley 
lines  at  the  great  city  and  one  or  two  of 
its  parks,  took  the  Milwaukee  train, 
stopping  at  Port  Sheridan,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Chicago,  for  a  stay  of  three  or 
four  days  with  a  younger  brother.  Col. 
Wm.  S.  McCaskey,  of  the  20th  U.  S.  In- 


fantry, recently  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines, now  in  command  of  this  fine  post, 
whom  we  had  not  seen  in  a  dozen  years. 

We  found  everybody  glad  to  be  back 
again  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
at  sueh  a  post  as  this,  near  a  great  city, 
on  high  ground  looking  down  upon  and 
over  a  great  lake,  and  in  other  respects 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  country. 
The  area  of  the  reservation  is  625  acres, 
nearly  a  square  mile  in  extent,  with  bar- 
racks for  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  homes  of  the  officers  are  delightfrilly 
situated  on  the  winding  drives  (loops)  on 
the  Lake  shore,  among  the  trees  which 
are  scattered  with  pleasing  irregularity 
everywhere.  These  are  trimmed  high  so 
as  not  greatly  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
lake.  The  green  grass  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  shrubbery  and  the 
houses  are  beautiful  with  climbing  vines. 
Wild  birds  of  many  kinds,  cat-birds,  jays» 
doves,  warblers,  woodpeckers  and  others, 
flit  about  in  the  bright  early  morning  as 
if  the  woods  were  all  their  own.  Mrs. 
McCaskey  brought  with  her  from  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  elsewhere,  three 
or  four  dozen  birds  in  cages,  Java  spar- 
rows, ''strawberry-birds,"  parakeets  and 
others,  noisy  little  fellows  some  of  them. 
The  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful 
is  a  large  sulphur-crested  parrot — such  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  may  have  owned,  "with 
a  piece  of  lettuce  growing  out  of  his 
head,"  raised  only  when  excited.  He  is 
a  cockatoo,  named  "Elatala,"  from  the 
Moro  country,  with  feathers  like  the  swan 
and  as  white,  but  lemon-yellow  on  the 
underside  of  his  great  wings.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Spanuh  sergeant  and  has 
much  to  say  of  his  life  in  the  Philippines, 
talking,  scolding,  quarreling,  but  always 
ready  to  be  petted,  caressed  and  forgiven 
— a  very  human  sort  of  bird,  almost  eerie 
at  times.  We  mi^ed  him  from  his  perch 
in  the  bright  afternoon.  He  got  away  to 
a  high  limb  on  one  of  the  trees  and 
amused  himself  cutting  off  and  throwing 
down  leaves  and  twigs  until  the  grass 
below  was  littered  with  them.  A  soldier 
finally  captured  him  by  climbing  the  tree 
and  cutting  off  the  limb. 

Indoors,  about  the  walls,  and  here  and 
there  in  comers,  are  mementoes  of  the 
Philippine  country  and  the  Bast.  Bolos 
and  machetes  of  many  kinds,  gnns, 
swords  and  shields,  arrows  and  spears, 
many  of  them  doubtless  with  a  tragic 
history  could  it  be  told.  Great  head  cov- 
erings for  protection  from  the  sun,  of 
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varied  shapes  and  sizes,  and  many  articles 
for  wear  or  domestic  nse  made  by  these 
people,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
surroundings  that  make  home  Ufe  for  the 
intelligent  European  or  American.  These 
people  have  been  to  the  far  East,  looking 
at  a  strange  world,  and  these  things  are 
reminders  of  a  time  they  are  glad  to  have 
in  the  past. 

Shendan  is  a  delightful  place  for  a 
summer  rest,  but  everybody  seems  busy, 
and  the  commanding  officer  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  on  the  reservation  from  early 
morning  till  evening.  During  the  four 
years  of  the  Spanish  and  Philppine  wars 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  post, 
and  he  is  bringing  it  again  into  order  and 
good  form,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
dearing  large  areas  and  getting  them 
into  shape  for  manoenvenng  artillery 
and  cavalry. 

Driving  over  one  of  these  clearing, 
where  they  were  at  work.  Col.  M.  said, 
as  we  tamed  from  one  of  the  men,  after 
he  had  talked  with  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, "There  is  the  man  that  brought 
me  the  news,  in  1876,  of  the  Custer 
massacre."  He  had  at  that  time  suc- 
ceeded General  Custer  in  command  of 
Port  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, some  miles  from  what  is  now  Bis- 
marck, the  capital  of  North  Dakota, 
when  that  dashing  officer  marched  away 
to  his  ovni  death  and  that  of  every  man 
in  his  command.  This  man  had  been  a 
scout  in  those  days;  now  he  was  direct- 
ing a  gang  of  soldiers  in  making  the 
clearing.  Mrs.  Custer,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  "  Boots  and  Saddles,"  hints 
at  the  awful  news  that  came  to  them  that 
morning  just  as  the  day  was  breaking. 
Col.  M.  told  me  many  years  ago  that  it 
was  the  haxdest  thing  he  has  ever  had  to 
d(^to  tell  to  the  wives  of  the  dead  the 
story  that  scout  brought  to  him  shortly 
after  midnight. 

The  Twentieth  was  General  Otis's  old 
regiment,  and  he  made  it  his  garrison  reg- 
iment in  Manila.  In  the  last  year  of  ser- 
vice on  the  islands,  it  did  good  work  also 
in  the  provinces  of  Laguna  and  Batangas. 
It  was  Col.  McCaskey  and  Capt.  Hale, 
of  the  20th,  who  planned  and  organized 
the  great  concentration  camp  at  Tanauan, 
whidh  was  a  model  for  its  sanitary  and 
other  arrannments.  To  the  natives  it 
was  a  school  of  very  profitable  suggestion 
as  to  better  ways  of  living. 

We  visited  the  shooting  ranee,  where 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  is  heard  f  om  early 


morning  all  through  the  day.  They 
were  firing  at  five  hundred  yards,  with 
every  shot  recorded  as  telephoned  from 
the  target.  At  this  distance  the  men  are 
at  liberty  to  fire  sitting,  lying  down,  or 
in  any  other  position  preferred.  The 
ranges  are  from  200  to  1200  yards,  the 
latter  being  for  the  machine  guns.  We 
saw,  with  much  interest,  the  post  hos- 
pital, prison,  large  bakery,  stables,  and  the 
dozen  or  more  other  essential  features  of 
a  large  military  post,  and  were  hoping  to 
prolong  our  stay  for  still  another  day  or 
two,  when  a  telegram  called  us  to  Chi- 
cago, with  a  few  minutes  to  make  the 
only  train  that  would  get  there  in  time. 
We  found  our  oldest  boy,  Capt.  Edw.  W. 
McCaskey,  at  the  Union  depot,  on  his 
way  home.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  had  lived  a  life-time  since  we 
saw  him  last.  Heaven  has  been  very  kind. 

OF  THB  SPKUJNG  DEFORMITY. 

We  have  this  letter  from  Prof.  T.  J. 
Chapman,  of  Ingram,  Allegheny  county, 
late  principal  of  one  of  the  Ward  Schools 
of  Pittsburg,  and  for  more  than  forty  years 
practically  interested  in  school  work.  He 
is  a  thoughtiul  gentleman  of  wide  read- 
ing and  fine  literary  attainments : 

Ingram,  Pa.,  August  9,  1902. 

My  Dear  Dr.  McCaskey  :  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  vigorous  protest  against  the 
"  deformed  spelling  movement "  at  the  late 
meetina:  of  the  State  Association,  as  I  find 
it  in  Tnelournal  of  th^caxrtnX  month.  As 
a  Pennsylvania  teacher  of  more  than  forty 
years'  standing,  I  d«rire  to  repudiate  for 
mvself  the  action  of  the  Association  in 
adopting  the  resolution  endorsing  this  mon- 
strosity. A  more  absurd  and  ludicrous 
proposition  was  surely  never  brought  before 
an  intelligent  body  of  men  and  women. 

And  then,  havinjg^  gone  so  far,  why  do 
they  not  in  all  consistency  go  farther  ?  Why 
omit  the  a  in  "  pleasure''  and  retain  it  in 
'*  reason  ?"  Why  keep  the  double  ^  in  "  dis- 
cuss "  and  drop  it  from  *'  progress  ?"  Why 
leave  o£f  the  e  from  the  end  of  "  are  "  and 
retain  the  a  at  the  bqgfinning,  when  the 
letter  r  alone  would  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  ?  These  deformists  are  not  consistent 
in  their  own  nonsense.  But  it  is  useless  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  Again  I  thank 
you  for  speaking  out  i^ainst  it,  and  regret 
the  action  of  the  Association. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

T.  J.  Chapman. 

Prof.  George  P.  Mull,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  writes  August  nth: 
"Those  were  good  strong  words  you 
spoke  on  the  Spelling   Reform  at  the 
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State  Teachers'  meeting  at  Pittsburg.  I 
enjoyed  them  especially,  terse,  warm  with 
the  grateful  warmth  of  conviction  and 
'  strong  with  the  strength  of  truth.'  It 
was  a  good  thing  to  give  the  vote  (7  to  5) 
by  which  the  resolution  carried." 

As  the  space  for  reports  of  conferences 
and  departments  of  the  State  Association 
is  not  quite  so  full  as  usual,  we  give  also 
in  the  volume  of  proceedings  this  article 
from  the  September  number  of  The  four- 
fuU.  It  makes  the  book  cost  no  more,  and 
rounds  up  an  even  hundred  pages  for  the 
report.  There  was  no  time  to  discuss  this 
question  before  the  Association,  so  we 
present  at  leisure  some  thoughts  from 
different  sources  that  may  be  suggestive. 

In  opposing  the  resolution  that  the  re- 
port of  proceedings  be  printed  in  the  cur- 
tailed spelling,  we  thought  the  ''ten 
rales  "  were  to  be  observed — for  this  is 
what  the  short  spellers  really  want — and 
did  not  call  for  a  "division"  on  the 
almost  silent  vote,  thinking,  if  so  little 
ititerest  was  manifested  and  a  thing  so 
ridiculous  was  wanted,  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  grim  humor  as  well  as  real  fun  in 
getting  out  the  special  volume  a  la  Josh 
Billings.  Besides,  "  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  law,"  as  General  Grant  once 
said,  "  is  to  enforce  it." 

That  the  reader  may  see  how  funny  it 
would  look,  and  what  a  fine  exercise  it 
would  afford  the  children  in  the  primary 
schools  for  the  correction  of  what  is  "bad 
spelling,"  according  to  almost  universal 
usage  in  printed  books  and  newspapers 
and  in  the  schools,  he  is  referred  to  the 
orthodox  "ten  rules"  and  the  table  of 
suggestions  and  equivalents  here  given: 

'  I.  e.— Drop  silent  e  when  fonetically  useless, 
writing  er  for  te^  as  in  livet  single,  eaten  ^  rained, 
theatre,  etc. 

3.  ea. — Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of 
'e  as  in  feather,  leather,  etc. 

^  O. — For  o  haying  the  sound  of  u  in  but, 
write  u,  as  in  above  (abuv^,  tongue  (tung),  etc. 

^  on. — Drop  0  from  ou  haying  the  sound  of 
«  m  but,  as  in  trouble  (trubl),  rough  (ruf)  and 
the  like,  from  our  unaccented  into  or,  in  hon- 
our, etc. 

5.  n,  ue. — Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and 
in  nativ  Bnglisn  words,  and  drop  final  ue : 
guard,  guess,  catalogue,  league,  etc. 

6.  Dubl  consonants  ma^  be  simplified  when 
foneticall}^  useless;  bailiff  {not  halt,  etc.),  battle 
(batl),  written  (writn),  traveler,  etc. 

7.  d. — Change  d  ana  ed  final  to  /  when  so  pro- 
nounced, as  in  looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e 
affects  the  preceding  sound  as  in  chafed,  etc 

8.  ffh,  ph.— Change  gh  and  ph  to  /  when  so 
sounded:  enough  (enuf ),  laughter  (lafler),  etc., 
phonetic  (fonetic),  etc. 

9.  8- — Change  sXaz  when  so  sounded,  espec- 


ially in  distinctive  words  and  in  ise:  abuse,  verb 
(abuze),  advertise  (advertize),  etc. 
10.  t. — Drop  thsi.tch:  catch,  pitch,  etc 


au  :  a 

gh  :ck 

-rr  :  r 

b    dropt 

gh:f 

-re  :  er 

bb:b 

h    dropt 

s    dropt 

c  :  s 

i    dropt 

:z 

ch  :  c 

ie  :  i 

8C-  :  s 

:k 

:  e 

:  c 

dd:d 

-ine  :  in 

:sk 

d:t 

-ise  :  is 

•se  :s 

e    dropt 

:  ize 

:  ze,  z 

ea  :  e 

-ite  :  it 

-some  :  sum 

:  a 

-ive  :  iv 

-tt  :t 

eau  :  eu 

1    dropt 

•tch  :ch 

-ed  :d,  t 

-11:1 

n    dropt 

ei:i 

.le:l 

ue    dropt 

•en  :  n 

-nn  :  n 

:  n 

eo  :  e 

0  :  u 

-ve  :  V 

:  0 

:i 

w    dropt 

ff:f 

ou  :  n 

• 

y :  1 

g    dropt 

:o 

•zz  :z 

gg:g 
gfi:g 

p    dropt 
ph    f 

-ztt  :  z 

gh  dropt  I  :  v 

Any  one  will  readily  perceive  why  we 
would  not  admit  such  spelling  into  The 
School  Journal  except  in  tne  formal  report 
of  its  few  advocates — equally  in  earnest, 
we  admit,  with  those  who  urge  the  study 
of  Volapuk,  but  hardly  less  absurd  than 
Don  Quixote  charging  the  windmills. 

The  only  words  "doctored"  in  this 
report  after  The  Journal  edition  was 
printed  are  of  the  famous  ''  twelve"  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Vaile,  named  in  Dr.  Buehr- 
le's  first  resolution,  and  found  elsewhere 
in  this  article.  Of  these  "  tho "  and  "pro- 
gram ' '  are  good  enough  where  space  must 
be  saved  in  the  line.  The  rest  we  do  not 
accept.  The  "log's,"  "gog's"  and"thoro" 
are  too  much  bobtailed,  and  "thru"  is 
an  ugly  rag  of  a  word  very  o£fensive  to 
the  eye,  always  like  a  rude  discord  where 
there  might  be  flow  of  melody.  Alwaj^i 
so— hence  we  will  none  of  it.  Par  better 
learn  something  worth  knowing,  and 
keep  at  it,  and  so  in  time  become  fairly 
"well  off"  in  the  best  wealth  of  the 
world,  than  waste  precious  time  in  chas- 
ing such  a  Jack  o'  lantern  as  this  reform, 
for  neither  thought  nor  power  nor  inspi- 
ration of  any  kind  comes  out  of  it. 

Look  at  the  "ten  rules"  and  then  at 
"Hom,  Sweet  Hom,"  "Douglas  tender 
and  tru  " — "  In  Him  we  liv  and  mov  and 
hav  our  being" — "Lov  me  litl  lov  me 
long"— "Dubl,  dubl  toil  and  trubl"— 
"Liv  and  let  liv"— "Batls  cans  trubl 
enuf  "—"Til  ruf  lafter  shak  the  rafter  " 
— "  Filosofy  and  fisiology  ar  Greek  words 
misspelt  for  litl  boys  and  girls  to  laf  at " 
— "  Cach  the  wach  off  duty  "— "  The  ten 
rules  ar  no  jok" — "  Wil  you,  wil  you 
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-walk  in,  Mr.  Ply?"  Reform  !  is  it — this 
mess  of  orthography  ?  Better  begun  the 
ill-used  word  with  a  shouting  capital  D ! 
It  suggests  the  thought  of  "rag- time 
music''  and  *' Turkey  in  the  Straw/' 
funny  and  good  enough  for  occasional 
walk-around  or  hoe-down,  perhaps,  but 
never  for  high-grade  concert  programme. 
To  us  it  is  excusable  only  as  it  is  comic, 
like  any  other  funny  spellings.  The  end 
man  spells  horse  h-o-rs,  and  laughs;  so 
does  his  audience.  Presently  Hughey 
Dougherty  comes  to  the  front  in  his 
learned  lecture  on  English  spelling — a 
perpetual  joke — with  suggestions  for  re- 
form and  apt  illustrations,  and  the  house 
is  in  an  uproar  of  merriment.  Everybody 
laughs,  and  enjoys  it — but  spells  riRht  on 
in  the  old  senseless  fashion  despite 
fiughey's  learned  advice. 

THB  STORY  OF  VOLAPt^K. 

The  "  twelve  words  "  are  not  difiScult; 
everybody  can  spell  them.  They  are 
simply  deformed.  It  is  done  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  iconoclast,  but  that  fire 
will  die  out,  for  this  '* reform*'  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  aixy  dreams  as  the 
nniversal  language  of  which  some  years 
ago  we  heard  frequent  mention.  A  para- 
graph now  tells  what  it  was  and  its  brief 
story  of  hopeless  failure : 

Volaptik  was  designed  to  be  a  useful 
commercial  language,  with  its  chief  advan- 
tages in  a  simple  and  regular  grammar.  Its 
vocabulary  comprises  about  14,000  words, 
of  which  about  1,300  are  root  words,  a  third 
of  these  being  taken  from  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  auarter  from  the  French  and  the 
Romance  languages,  a  fifth  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  rest  from  other  living  lan- 
guages. Twenty  years  afl[o  or  more,  in 
1879,  ^®  VolapUk  *' world-language"  or 
"  world  speech  *^  was  invented.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  twenty-three  periodicals 
published  in  it.  Haif  a  dozen  years  after 
that  the  cyclopaedias  noted  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  publications  in  the  language, 
and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  word 
has  become  more  and  more  rare,  not  onlv 
here  but  all  over  the  world,  and  Volapiik 
students  are  almost  non-existent.  The  name 
fijg^res  once  in  this  year's  directory  of  the 
city  of  New  York  as  the  title  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  cult,  but  the  man  who  ran 
the  paper  has  disappeared  and  none  of  his 
former  acquaintances  know  where  to  find 
him.  Who  ever  hears  of  Volapiik  now? 
It  came  into  being  with  force  enough  and 
lasted  long  enough  to  have  the  name  become 
familiar  among  civilized  peoples  the  world 
•over,  and  was  made  enough  of  so  that  the 
word  volapukist  found  a  place  in  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary.    But  it  is  a  half-remembered 


idea,  little  more  than  an  echo,  now,  in 
places  where  a  few  years  ago  it  meant  a  very 
present  fetish.  Enough  people  were  inter- 
ested in  it  in  this  country  alone  a  few  vears 
aeo  to  buv  5,000  copies  of  the  '*  Handbook 
of  Volapiik,"  which  was  issued  b^  Charles 
E.  Sprague,  President  of  the  Union  Dime 
Savines  Bank  of  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  took  up 
the  study  in  Germany,  the  home  of  the 
invention,  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

DBPARTMENT  OP  SUPBRINTBNDKNCB. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  report 
of  discussion  of  last  year  (1901)  by  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the 
question:  ''Shall  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence ask  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  appoint  a  permanent  commission  in  the 
interest  of  simplified  spelling,  and  to  ap- 
propriate $1,000  a  year,  for  five  years,  for 
its  use  in  promoting  the  cause  ?  "  After 
extended  and  earnest  discussion — Mr. 
B.  O.  Vaile  presenting  the  case,  the  gen- 
tleman who  two  or  three  years  before  had 
given  to  the  committee  the  now  famous 
twelve  words  as  the  entering  wedge  for  a 
great  ''  reform  "  in  Spelling — the  matt^ 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  105  to  77. 

Prof.  John  MacDonald,  editor  of  WesU 
em  School  Journal^  Topdca,  Kansas :  We 
read  that  '*in  the  beginning  it  was  said, 
'  Let  there  be  liffht,'  and  there  was  light." 
A  few  of  the  brethren  met  in  Washington  in 
1898  and  said,  *'  Let  there  be  orthography," 
and  there  was  orthography.  By  a  vote  of 
eighteen  to  seventeen,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  eighteen  men  undertook 
to  say  to  150,000,000  people  how  they  should 
spell  twelve  English  words.  What  efiect 
has  that  attempt  had  upon  the  English- 
speakine  world  r  What  effect  has  it  had 
upon  70,000,000  of  people  in  the  United 
States  r  What  effect  upon  the  American 
press  ?  The  main  effects  seem  to  have  been 
that  the  reform  is  supported  bv  two  or  three 
educational  journals.  *  Our  reforming  breth- 
ren might  say  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture : 
*'  We  have  piped  unto  you,  but  ye  have  not 
danced."  Now  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
reform  still  farther  through  the  agency  of  a 
committee  of  prominent  educators.  We 
might  meet  that  by  saying  that  "great 
men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the 
aged  understand  judgment."  It  is  eas^r  to 
say  from  this  platform  that  all  the  philo- 
logists are  in  favor  of  the  spelling-reform 
movement,  but  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  not 
a  single  name  has  been  given  here  this 
morning  as  favoring  it.  English  ortho- 
graphy IS  assuredly  uie  most  rugged  in  the 
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world,  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  rusged- 
ness,  character,  and  characteristics  of  the 
English-speaking  people.  I  maintain  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  a  reform  of  this  kind. 
I  am  opposed  to  depredations  on  the  English 
language  and  hope  the  depredators,  like  him 
we  read  of  in  the  sacred  writings,  may  soon 
be  "  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds." 

Prof.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  of  Maryland: 
Every  time  I  have  seen  any  of  the  twelve 
amended  spellings  in  educational  journals 
I  have  been  ereatly  annoyed.  The  spelling 
of  the  Engush  language  has  gone  on  to 
change  in  a  natural  way.  It  came  about 
through  one  plain,  natural  law— the  law  of 
the  best  usage.  There  have  been  many 
changes  since  Chaucer's  time,  and  these 
have  come  about  through  the  operation  of 
this  law  of  usajg^e.  Many  changes  were  sug- 
gested in  earlier  editions  of  Webster's  Die- 
nonaty,  but  they  were  not  all  accepted  by 
scholars.  Many  were  ispored  by  literary 
men  and  scholars,  and  so  were  finally 
abandoned.  We  are  a  great  people,  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  ignore,  or  to  propose  for 
reform,  what  the  great  men  of  England  re- 
gard as  good  English  speech.  I  say :  Let 
well  enough  alone.  Let  the  law  work  out 
the  changes  surely  and  beautifully,  as  it 
will  do.  The  old  rule  of  the  best  usage 
should  continue  to  prevail  just  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Slosson  Thompson,  of  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald :  Mr.  Chairman :  So  long  as 
the  advocates  of  the  disfigurement  of  the 
English  lang[uage  confined  their  efforts  to 
printing  their  appeals  in  such  magazines 
and  periodicals  as  had  space  to  waste  on  a 
futile  kidcing  against  the  prickles  of  learn- 
ing, there  was  no  need  for  any  one  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  Actopting  the  loftv  style  of  the 
onlv  truly  great  lezicompher:  **Sir,  the 
orthographv  of  the  English  language  needs 
no  d^nse.''  It  stands^  what  it  is,  glorious 
and  unapproachable  in  its  incongruity, 
matchless  in  the  potency  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  irrunilarities.  I  revere  it  for  its 
unmastered  difficulties,  its  verbal  snares 
and  pitfidls,  its  inexplicable  spelling^  and 
its  sweet  unreasonableness.  I  love  it  for 
the  enemies  it  has  made — ^and  overwhelmed. 

English  is  not  a  perfect  language.  Heaven 
preserve  it  from  the  canker  of  perfection ! 
The  perfect  languages  are  all  dead.  Regu- 
larity and  reforms  killed  them.  The 
irregular,  unscientific  English  has  out- 
stripped every  other  living  language.  It 
has  strangled  Volapuk,  the  ideal  language 
of  the  spelling  reformers,  in  its  cradle.  But 
when  the  spelling  reformers  ask  a  represen- 
tative body  like  Uiis  to  expend  S5»<>oo  upoii 
an  undertaking  to  which  the  knight- 
errantry  of  Don  Quixote  wss  sanity,  it  is 
time  the  common-sense  of  the  English- 
speaking  multitude  was  heard  in  protest. 
By  the  way,  how  would  the  spelling  reform- 
ers spell  Don  Quixote  } 

I  would  be  the  last  man  to  rob  Mr.  Vaile  < 


of  his  rattle.  Let  him  play  with  it.  But 
when  he  asks  a  body  of  men  devoted  to 
teaching  the  English  language  to  appro- 
priate money  to  introduce  scientific  confu- 
sion of  tonffues  into  their  teachings,  I  sub- 
mit that  he  is  trespassing  on  hallowed 
ground.  If  Mr.  Vaile  were  an  arboricul- 
turist as  he  is  a  verbiculturist,  he  would 
prune  the  beauties  out  of  our  forests,  he 
would  trim  the  maple  and  oak  leaves  of 
their  distinctive  glories,  pluck  the  odd 
leaf  from  the  clover  and  shamrock,  and  put 
every  trunk,  limb,  and  branch  of  nature  into 
a  plaster  cast. 

.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the 
task  of  Sisyphus  these  spelling  reformers 
have  set  themselves?  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  bail  Lake  Michigan  with  a  gill 
dipper  as  to  try  to  reform  the  English  lan- 
guage by  dropping  a  few  letters  out  of  a 
dozen  words  in  it.  The  attempt  is  as  pre- 
posterous as  it  is  unnecessary.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  English  tongue,  which  to-day  is 
the  noblest  heritage  of  over  130,000,000 
people.     It   is  the  most  wonderful   con- 

Slomeration  that  was  ever  evolved  from 
ae  confusion  that  befell  the  builders  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  The  mixture  of  blood 
in  the  race  that  is  being  assimilated  in  the 
schools  and  workshops  of  this  land  comes 
from  a  few  sources  compared  with  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sources  from  which  the  spoken 
and  written  language  of  that  race  is  derived. 
The  language  is  so  tenacious  of  what  it  has 
once  fairly  taken  into  its  maw  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  write  *' obsolete"  against  any  word 
once  in  familiar  use.  Natnralhra  langnase 
so  varied  in  its  derivation,  so  nexible  in  us 
structure,  so  irregular  and  inexplicable  in 
its  idioms,  abounds  in  words  and  phrases 
that  are  the  joy  of  its  possessors  and  the 
despair  of  philologers  and  professors.  The 
latter  have  been  trying  to  reform  the  life 
and  letters  out  of  the  English  tongue  ever 
since  it  was  reco^ised  as  such.  It  has 
never  suited  the  scientific  grammarians  and 
philosophers. 

How  do  you  explain  the  phenomenon  that 
you  cannot  find  a  master  of  the  English 
language  in  the  ranks  of  the  spelling  re- 
formers ?  Scores  of  philologists  rail  against 
it;  not  one  great  writer  complains.  I  account 
for  it  on  the  theoir  that  the  good  workman 
seldom  finds  fault  with  his  tools.  From 
Chaucer,  an  infiamous  speller^  and  Shake- 
speare, who  could  not  spell  his  own  name 
twice  alike  consecutively,  and  Milton,  who 
could  not  see  whether  his  daug[hter  spelled 
"though"  with  a  silent  terminal  or  not, 
down  to  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who  ever  heard  a  great  writer 
thinking  or  caring  whether  nis  printer 
spelled  "  proj^ram  "  in  long  or  short  meter  P 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  this  subject 
which  the  spelling  reformers  in  their  per- 
sonal arrogance  mirht  well  pause  to  con- 
sider. What  right  nave  they,  in  order  to 
effect  what  must  be  at  best  a  questionable 
reform,  to  attempt  to  break  down  the  uni- 
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fonnity  of  printed  Ensrlish  literature? 
What  compensation  do  they  offer  for  the 
confusion  of  spelling  which  they  would  in- 
troduce into  the  books  of  130,000,000  people  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  say:  Blessed  are  tne  dead 
languages,  for  their  reformers  are  also  dead. 
They  at  least  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
jmde  of  personal  conceit  that  would  advo- 
cate lighting  daylight  with  electricity  be- 
cause the  sunlight  causes  a  few  weak  eyes 
to  blink. 

We  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  observe 
the  effect  have  seen  no  compensating  ad- 
vantage from  the  reform  in  spelling  words 
like  *•  honor,"  *'  labor,"  etc.,  without  the  u. 
Voft  many  years  its  sole  result  was  the 
difference  between  the  typography  of  books 
printed  in  England  and  America.  There  is 
a  disi>osition  now  to  revert  to  the  original 
form  in  books  printed  for  sale  in  both  coun- 
tries. Philology  and  reason  were  behind 
the  change,  but  the  genius  of  our  glorious 
language  revolts  at  reason  and  resents  any 
reform  that  robs  it  of  its  idiosyncrasies. 

Do  you  want  to  know  why  the  work  of 
spelling  reformers  will  prove  vain  ?  It  robs 
the  printed  langua||[e  of  ingrain  dignity  of 
form,  and  gives  to  it  the  ludicrous  appear- 
ance of  a  stump-tailed  fox.  In  the  current 
phrase  of  the  street,  the  spelling  reformer 
makes  good  old  English  words  like 
"thonrh,"  "throu^^h,"  "thought,"  and 
even  £e  Greek  denvative  ''programme," 
look  like  *«  thirty  cents."  There  is  a  beauty 
in  the  mere  form  of  old  familiar  words  that 
should  be  sacred  from  the  reforming  icono- 
clast. Language  is  a  growth  which  no  art 
can  improve  upon.  The  philologists  have 
never  added  a  single  familiar  woid  to  the 
language.  Why  should  they  be  permitted 
to  ••  monkey  "  with  it  ? 

What  the  varied  forms  of  molding,  pillars, 
windows,  arches^  caps,  and  cornices,  ana 
above  all  proportion,  are  to  architecture,  the 
forms  of  certain  words  have  become  to 
printed  English.  Let  me  illustrate.  You 
all  know  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians: 

1.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

2.  And  thouffh  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  undetBtand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge; and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  nothing. 

3.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing. 

I  need  read  no  more.  You  know  how  dis- 
astrous has  been  the  attempt  to  substitute 
the  word  "love"  for  "charity"  in  this 
passage.  Let  the  reformers  have  their  way 
with  spelline  the  word  *' though,"  let  them 
spell  '*  prophecy  "  with  an  /,  and  the  offense 
to  the  eye  would  be  almost  as  great  as  was 
revision  of  "charity  "  to  the  ear  and  heart 
of  every  lover  of  English  literature. 


The  spelling  reformers  of  to  day  have  not 
the  plea  of  discovery  or  invention  to  offer 
for  tneir  crusade.  Artemus  Ward,  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr,  Josh  Billinjg^s,  and  Petroleum  B. 
Nasby  took  phonetic  liberties  with  the 
English  tongue,  besides  which  their  tenta- 
tive reforms  are  like  glow-worms  to  the 
blazing  sun.  These  truly  clever  professors 
of  sloth  and  illiteracy  had  the  courage 
of  their  calling.  They  knew  that  the  road 
to  literary  fame  and  fortune  by  the  beaten 
road  of  original  thought  and  verbal  distinc- 
tion was  a  long  and  hard  one  to  travel. 
They  realized  uiat  bad  spelling  was  the 
protest  of  the  multitude  against  the  superior 
attainments  of  the  industrious  few,  and 
therefore  they  adopted  the  system  of  our 
friends,  the  spelling  reformers,  as  their 
short  cut  to  the  hearts  and  dollars  of  their 
countrymen. 

But  do  not  conclude  that  A.  Ward,  Office 
Seeker,  Billings,  and  Nasby  were  the  orig- 
inal spelling  reformers.  The  species  has 
flourisned  in  every  age,  since  illiteracy  pro- 
vided an  easy  and  humorous  foil  to  learning. 
Shakespeare  and  the  dramatists  of  his  time 
showed  themselves  masters  of  the  phonetic 
trick  three  hundred  years  before  Artemus 
Ward  convulsed  two  nations  by  spelling 
"  before  "  with  a  letter  and  a  figure.  What 
we  need  is  not  a  reform  in  the  spelling  of  the 
English  tongue,  but  a  reaction  against  the 
ghastly  failure  to  teach  spelling  in  our 
schools  at  all.  I  was  going  to  saj  a  reform 
in  the  method  of  teacming  spelling  in  our 
schools.  But,  thanks  to  the  professors,  they 
have  no  methods.  Our  cnildren  are  no 
longer  taught  to  spell.  They  visualize 
woras.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  spell 
cat  €  a-tt  or  dog  d-o-j^.  They  see  the  word 
written  on  the  blackboard,  and  are  told  to 
associate  it  with  the  animal  it  represents. 
Of  course,  there  is  not  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion of  a  dog  or  a  cat  in  the  form  of  the 
written  wora.  So  when  your  daughter 
comes  to  write  "the  cat  killed  the  rat,"  you 
are  in  luck  if  she  does  not  write,  "  the  cow 
licked  the  can."  When  this  visualization 
gets  beyond  simple  objects  it  is  necessarily 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  at  sea.  Last 
summer  my  little  girl  of  nine  years,  writing 
from  the  Massachusetts  coast,  wrote,  "the 
tid  was  fery  lo,"  and  also  that  "the  water 
was  fery  kol."  She  had  her  own  system 
of  phonetic  spelling.  She  composes  with 
natural  facility,  and  her  letters  are  a  joy  to 
all  her  g^rown-up  correspondents.  But  they 
are  making  her  mother  grav  before  her  time. 

Now,  spelling,  as  taught  in  our  public 
schools,  is  an  attempt  to  revert  to  the  Egyp- 
tian system  of  hieroglyphics.  It  would 
make  bricks  without  straw— words  without 
letters.  It  does  not  make  each  word  con- 
sist of  so  many  movable  characters,  but 
seeks  to  make  each  word  a  symbol.  In  this 
way  our  children  are  being  teught  by  the 
Chinese  method,  which  requires  a  sign  for 
every  word.  A  printing  establishment  in 
China  has  to  have  fonto  containing  thou- 
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sands  of  separate  and  distinct  characters, 
where  the  American  compositor  can  set  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  from  a 
single  font  of  type  containing  only  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphaMt.  This  is 
the  system  which  the  visualists  are  forcing 
upon  the  innocent  but  doomed  diildren  of 
Cnicago.  They  are  seeking  to  make  them 
fill  their  little  minds  with  the  association 
of  ideas  between  printed  words  and  myriads 
of  objects,  or  ideas,  for  which  they  stand. 

Let  me  put  this  indictment  of  a  monstrous 
system  more  plainly.  Spelling  by  the 
visualizing  method  requires  the  child  to 
identify  arbitrary  signs  for  innumerable 
things.  Spelling  by  tiie  system  of  our 
Others  required  us  to  know  only  twenty  six 
arbitrary  signs,  by  which  we  can  construct 
the  names  of  everything  in  heaven  above 
and  in  earth  beneath  and  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.  Professor  Clark,  of  tiie 
Northwestern  University,  recently  gave  an 
account  of  the  failure  ol  a  class  of  191  to 
pass  an  examination  in  spelling  1^0  ordi- 
nary words.  He  produced  the  list  in  proof 
that  the  words  were  in  ordinary  use.  I 
have  tried  it  on  several  of  my  acquaintances 
of  the  generation  which  learned  spelling 
and  also  definition  from  the  old-fashioned 
spelling-book.  Not  one  of  them  stumbled 
over  more  than  five  words,  and  one  of  these 
was  *' Philippine,"  which  is  a  trick  word. 
And  yet  153  of  that  class  of  191  fresh  from 
their  studies  failed  to  pass  the  examination, 
notwithstanding  there  was  an  allowance  of 
twenty  errors  per  paper.  One  of  the  gradu- 
ates 0!  the  modem  system  of  spelling  with- 
out letters  incorrectly  "visualiz^"  77 
words  out  of  150.  The  man  who  first  in- 
vented and  went  about  advising  *'  visualiza- 
tion "  ought  to  be  indicted  for  larceny  of  the 
first  principle  of  education.  Verbal  and 
literal  iteration— that  alone  can  store  the 
memory  with  indelible  and  instantly  avail- 
able impressions. 

But,  gentlemen,  spelling  reformers  are 
humbugs.  What  they  propc«e  is  not  re- 
form. It  is  mere  freak  abbreviation.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  twelve  words  which  the 
National  Educational  Association  indorsed 
as  a  feeler  three  years  ago:  program,  tho, 
altho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thru,  thruout,  cata- 
log, prolog,  decalog,  demagog,  pedagog. 
There  is  not  an  idea  of  reform  or  genuine 
simplification  in  one  of  these.  Some  of 
them  have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  with 
the  apostrophe.  The  reformers  are  fond  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  man  who  said  he 
never  really  understood  the  meanness  of  the 
term  ''demagogue"  until  he  saw  it  spelled 
without  the  final  ue.  That  man  had  a  latent 
sense  of  the  true  dimity  of  words,  and  the 
reformer  who  first  invented  the  story  was 
so  intent  on  his  little  point  that  he  did  not 
appreciate  how  the  same  abbreviation  in 
spelling  made  catalog,  prolog t  decalog,  and 
pedagog  look  like  so  many  bumps  on  a  log, 
or,  to  s]>eak  more  accurately,  like  so  many 
ites  without  tails.    They  are  rudderless 


words,  without  pride  of  ancestry  or  dignity 
of  form.  In  at  least  two  of  the  words  men- 
tioned above  the  reformers  have  not  followed 
their  own  pretense  of  spelling  phonetically, 
since  tk  o-ro  does  not  spell  thorough^  and 
t-h-or-o-fa  re  does  not  spell  thoroughfare. 

But  what  impression  has  spelling  reform 
made  on  English  during  the  past  twenty 
years  ?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether  you 
believe  the  dent  is  any  deeper  now  than  it 
was  when  Prof.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
started  the  raid  to  make  a  printed  page  of 
English  look  like  a  bad  case  of  delirium 
tremens.  To  day,  thank  heaven,  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  flourishing  like  an  ever- 
green bay  tree.  The  new  International 
Dictionary,  made  necessary  after  only  ten 
years  since  the  preceding  revision,  claims 
to  have  25,000  additional  words.  It  is  still 
the  standard  American  dictionary  in  court 
and  counting-room.  It  still  adheres  to  the 
correct  principle  of  dictionary-making,  and 
gives  the  language  as  it  is,  and  not  as  this 
or  that  spelling  reformer  would  make  it. 

To  teach  the  language  as  it  is,  I  take  it, 
is  the  simple,  plain  duty  of  the  public 
schools  of  America.  No  matter  how  we 
may  individually  think  it  should  be  spelled, 
we  must  accept  spelling,  backed  as  it  is  by 
tradition,  by  growth,  by  history,  by  etv- 
mology ,  and  by  the  printed  literature  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  a  multitude  of  books  no  man  can  number. 
It  is  downright  profanation  to  think  of  mak- 
ing old  junk  of  printed  English  books  since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

We  must  adhere  to  a  single  common 
standard  in  spelling  as  in  money  and  morals. 
It  is  your  duty  to  set  your  faces  like  flint 
against  the  attempt  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
confusion  in  the  spelling-books  of  the  repub- 
lic. Reform  the  methc^  of  teaching  spell- 
ing; they  cry  aloud  for  your  immediate  and 
prayerful  attention;  but  say  "hands  off" 
the  universally  accepted  spelling  of  English. 
My  last  word  to  you,  whether  it  refer  to 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  or  spelling,  is 
to  stand  fast  by  the  old  ways  which  have 
never  failed,  and  to  shun  these  new  and 
scientific  nostrums  in  education.  Mere 
memory  without  understanding  is  nought. 
But  understanding  without  a  more  or  less 
full  and  accurately  stored  memory  is 
ignorance. 

As  for  the  English  languaj^e— by  reason 
of  its  strength,  its  flexibility,  its  directness, 
its  copiousness,  its  nobility,  and  its  irregu- 
larity, it  stands  without  a  peer  among  the 
languages  of  the  living.  It  nas  a  literature 
that  not  only  surpasses  the  literature  of  any 
other  language  living  or  dead,  but  it  sur- 
passes them  all,  for  it  practically  compre* 
nends  them  all.  The  work  of  the  philolcmst 
is  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  words  back  to  tneir 
roots.  It  multiplies  books  and  not  literature. 
Skeats,  the  greatest  of  the  philologists,  ac- 
knowledges that  "the  speech  of  man  is  in 
fact  influenced  by  physical  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  working  of  divine  power."    I 
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know  not  how  that  may  be,  but,  though 
the  philologists  and  spelling  reformers 
might  have  produced  a  better  language  than 
Knglish,  doubtless  they  never  have  done  so 
and  they  never  will. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  late  Commissioner  of 
Bducation,  Ohio:  Si)elling  reform  has  been 
a  disappcnntment  to  its  friends.  It  has  gone 
on  very  slowly.  Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proval of  it  on  the  part  of  philologists  and 
philological  societies,  they  nave  not  shown 
zeal  enough  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  to  give  it  substantial  support, 
what  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  they  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  effected?  There  is 
evidently  little  faith  in  its  triumph. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Washington  in 
1898  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen 
authorized  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  twelve 
w<mls  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  de- 
partment. Tnis  action  was  heralded  as  the 
action  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation. The  question  was  never  before  that 
bodv,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Association  on 
such  a  Question.  Its  action  was  limited  to 
thepublishing  of  its  proceeding. 

we  are  ask^  to  take  this  action  in  behalf 
of  the  children,  but  in  their  interest  I  object 
to  such  an  increase  in  the  spelling  burden. 
The  children  are  not  to  be  helped  by  a 
change  in  our  orthography,  for  a  change  in 
the  spelling  of  40  to  100  words  will  aod  so 
many  additional  new  spellings  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  and  the  next  generation  to  learn. 
Even  the  teachers  must  know  the  standard 
spelling  as  well  as  the  new,  especially  when 
they  come  to  make  application  for  places. 
Every  new  soling  authorized  adds  to  the 
task  of  learning  to  spell,  and  so  the  burden 
is  not  to  be  liitra  in  tnis  way.  The  children 
are  obliged  to  learn  to  spell  English  words 
as  they  are  now  written.  It  wul  take  one 
hundred  years  to  change  the  spelling  of  so 
many  woras  that  the  new  spelling  wul  take 
the  place  of  the  old  in  English  literature. 

This  is  not  a  proper  wonc  for  this  Associ- 
ation. It  is  not  its  function.  Spelling 
reform  is  not  a  definite  and  clear  means  of 
promoting  popular  education^  as  alread^jr 
shown.  This  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation should  be  kept  free  from  the  responsi- 
bility and  annoyance  of  a  commission 
reporting  changes  in  spelling  from  year  to 
year.  'Ae  funds  of  the  Association  should 
not  be  used  to  promote  such  a  reform.  Let 
it  be  left  to  the  philological  and  spelling- 
reform  societies  m  this  country  and  Great 
Britain. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education :  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  on  all  occasions  that  I  am,  and  have 
been,  a  believer  in  the  desirability  of  effect- 
ing a  reform  in  the  spelling  of  English. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  done 
by  the  intense  zeal  of  a  few  individuals,  or 
even  of  a  considerable  class  of  people,  such, 
for  instance,  as  compose  this  Association. 


This  is  a  case  where  a  thin  wedge  is  needed, 
and  where  it  is  wisest  to  make  as  little 
agitation  as  possible.  Hence,  when  my 
committee  recommended,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  list  of  twelve  words — which,  b^  the 
way,  I  obtained  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Vaile — 
we  hoped  that  the  changes  would  be  used 
in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association,  and  that  as  little  as  possible 
would  be  said  about  it.  We  did  not  approve 
of  Secretuy  Shepaid's  action  in  printing 
the  list  of  words  and  sending  it  out  to  the 
public  press  through  the  country,  because 
we  knew  that  it  would  cause  a  reaction. 
At  the  Washington  meeting  we  had  a  fight 
in  the  Board  of  Directors  over  the  rule,  and 
it  was  confirmed,  as  has  already  been  stated 
here,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen.  I 
shall  not  be  surpriMd  at  all  if  a  vote  next 
summer  reverses  the  whole  matter  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one.  We  thought,  however,  that 
we  could  hold  the  thin  wedge  where  it  is, 
if  we  said  as  little  about  it  as  possible  and 
fought  for  the  retention  of  the  small  list 
of  words  that  we  had  simplified.  The  next 
generation  will  become  familiar  with  the 
work  of  simplifying  the  alphabet,  and  will 
demand  and  secure  radical  reforms;  at  least 
this  is  what  we  hope. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  any  of  us,  that 
this  is  a  National  Educational  Association,, 
and  that  spelling  reform,  or  temperance  re- 
form, or  religious  reform,  or  moral  reform^ 
is  not  the  special  object  of  this  association. 
Our  object  is  reform  in  school  methods* 
namely,  methods  of  instruction,  methods  c{ 
discipline,  methods  of  organization,  and, 
methods  of  management.  If  our  association 
becomes  a  spelling-reform  association,  an- 
other one  specially  devoted  to  school  reformi, 
will  become  necessarv.  I  am  not  in  favor 
even  of  the  thin  wedge  which  we  adopted 
two  years  ago,  if  that  is  to  be  a  cause  of  new 
struggles  and  ever- recurring  discussions  of 
the  subject. 

I  have  already  presented  my  views  in  cor- 
respondence with  my  friend  Mr.  Vaile,  on 
this  point.  I  honor  and  respect  Mr.  Vaile 
for  his  unselfish  and  persistent  advocacy  of 
the  spelling  reform,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  his  movement  is  ill-timed  and  worse 
than  useless  as  an  aid  or  help  to  spellinjg^  re- 
form. It  will  produce  reaction  and  stir  up 
feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  matter  where 
we  ought  to  have  only  clear  reasons  and  ai 
judicial  frame  of  mind.  I  am  therefore 
opposed  to  the  resolutions  which  he  offers 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Vaile  and  Colonel  Parker  have  stated 
here  that  this  reform  is  entirely  in  the  line 
with  the  regular  work  of  this  association, 
but  they  do  not  show  how  it  is  related  to 
the  work  of  instruction  or  the  work  of  dis- 
cipline, or  of  organization  and  management. 
They  certainly  would  not  suppose  that  the 
teacher  can  introduce  spelling  reform  into 
his  school  without  the  permission  of  his 
school  committee,  or  that  the  school  com- 
mittee can  do  it  without  the  countenance 
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and  support  of  the  entire  English-speaking 
people.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
which  relates  directly  to  education  in  the 
schools.  It  can  in  no  sense  be  accomplished 
by  a  few  individuals,  or  even  by  a  lai^ 
association.  One  cannot  take  up  this  reform 
and  carry  it  on  alone.  By  attempting  to  do 
this  he  will  simply  make  himself  disagree- 
able to  his  fellowmen.  He  will  be  disagree- 
able because  he  will  n^lect  the  concrete 
and  manifold  interests  ofsociety  and  thrust 
unduly  forward  one  simple  interest,  one 
reform  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  possible 
reforms  which  ought  to  be  secured.  The 
spelling  reform  is,  therefore,  not  a  reform 
which  can  be  secured  by  this  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  those  who  favor 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  question 
will,  if  successful,  simply  turn  the  work 
of  the  Association  out  ot  its  regular  course 
into  that  of  a  spelling- reform  association, 
and  will  divide  tne  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion into  two  opposing  camps  on  a  question 
which  does  not  relate  directly  or  indirectly 
to  instruction  or  discipline  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Vaile,  editor  of  Intelligence^ 
ChicaTO,  Illinois:  Dr.  White  wants  to  know 
whv  I  and  other  advocates  of  phonetic 
spelling  do  not  adopt  it.  Look  at  the  un- 
Humess  of  the  argument.  I  am  dependent, 
like  every  other  publisher  or  editor,  upon 
my  business  for  m^  living.  I  believe 
thorouehly  in  simplified  spelling  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  and  the  teachers.  I  use 
as  much  of  it  now,  and  have  for  years,  as  I 
dare  to  in  my  papm.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  me 
to  run  my  head  aeainst  the  wall  of  prejudice 
on  this  subject  which  still  exists,  and  which 
Dr.  White  personally  exhibits  and  en- 
courages, and  thus  to  deprive  myself  and 
family  of  bread  and  butter  ?  Is  it  just,  is  it 
ceasonable,  for  Dr.  White  to  raise  such  an 
argument  against  this  movement?  He 
finds  fault  with  the  philologists  because 
they  do  not  push  the  reform  themselves. 
The  philologists  are  active  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  simplified  spelling.  Max 
Mailer  declared  his  conviction  that  it  is  the 
dut^jr  of  scholars  and  philosophers  not  to 
shrink  from  holding  and  expressing  what 
men  of  the  world  call  Quixotic  opinions  on 
this  subject.  He  says:  "I  feel  convinced 
that  practical  reforms  should  never  slumber 
nor  sleep.  They  should  repeat  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  undismayed  by 
indifference,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  all  the 
other  weapons  which  the  lazy  world  knows 
so  well  how  to  employ  against  those  who 
venture  to  disturb  its  peace.'*  The  litera- 
ture of  the  last  thirty  vears  shows  that 
philologists  have  done  their  duty  in  this 
direction.  The  charge  has  been  made  that 
reformed  spelling  is  losing  ground;  that 
teversion  to  former  spellings  is  taking  place. 
That  is  a  mistake.  A  few  publishers  are  so 
eager  to  cultivate  a  market  for  their  books 
in  Canada  and  England  that  they  ignore 
the  American  public  and  American  prefer- 
ence in  this  matter,  and  cater  to  British 


prejudice.  Think  of  it !  The  irony  of  it ! 
Dr.  Harris,  a  devoted  and  lifelong  advocate 
of  simplified  spelling,  is  compelled  b^  the 
publishers  of  the  excellent  '*  Intemauonal 
Education ' '  series,  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 
to  put  the  long-discarded  u  back  into 
"color,**  ** favor,"  etc.  There  is  no  re- 
action against  simplifying  our  spellinff. 
It  is  only  the  work  of  two  American  pub- 
lishers wno  are  willing  for  a  very  slight  and 
doubtful  compensation  to  take  a  bi^ward 
step  at  the  expense,  so  far  as  their  influence 
^oes,  of  the  American  people  and  of  Amer- 
ican children. 

TINKERING  WITH  ENGLISH  SPBUJNG. 

Of  the  action  of  some  parties  connected 
with  the  Chicago  University,  which  was 
very  soon  reconsidered,  The  Dial  says: 
' '  We  learn  with  much  regret  that  the  con- 
gregation of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  semi* legislative  body,  has  cast  a  small 
majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  adoption, 
in  the  University  publications,  of  certain 
eccentric  spellings,  among  which  '  thru ' 
and  'program'  are  typically  objection- 
able examples.  This  sort  of  petty  tink- 
ering with  the  English  language  is 
absolutely  futile,  to  begin  with,  and  it 
creates  an  amount  of  irritation  among 
cultivated  persons  which  seems  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  exciting  cause, 
yet  which  is  real  enough  to  react  harm- 
fully upon  those  responsible  for  the  ill* 
advised  innovation.  A  university  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centre  of  good  taste  and 
ripe  culture;  this  exhibition  of  bad  taste 
and  crude  culture,  as  far  as  it  becomes 
known  to, the  general  public,  cannot  fiiil 
to  injure  the  University  of  Chicago.  As 
an  example  of  a  good  jest,  however,  we 
note  that  the  argument  made  by  the 
leading  advocate  of  this  'reform'  was 
based  chiefly  upon  a  quite  original  theory 
of  the  sinister  effect  which  the  practice 
of  our  historical  spelling  has  upon  the 
character.  In  other  words,  the  habit  of 
writing  'through,'  for  example,  creates 
a  predisposition  to  moral  obliquity  whidh 
may  result  in  making  burglars  and  con* 
fldence  men  of  children  who  would  other- 
wise lead  upright  lives.  To  such  straits 
are  the  advocates  of  '  spelling  reform ' 
reduced  when  called  upon  to  give  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them." 

The  Outlook  touches  the  late  spelling 
wabble  in  this  humorous  fashion:  "The 
Spectator  flnds  something  pathetic  in  the 
innocuous  desuetude  to  which  an  nnbe- 
lieving  world  has  relegated  the  many- 
columned  recommendations  at  the  end  of 
the  Century  Dictionary    for   a   further 
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abbreviation  of  English  spelling.  A  few 
journals  of  repute  have  shown  a  trifling 
'curtesy'  to  this  high  authority,  and 
gone  so  far  as  to  print  *  tho  *  for  though, 
while  one  or  two  colleges  have  sent  the 
Spectator  their  *  catalog,'  but  the  liter- 
ary public  seems  to  regard  these  rare 
compliances  merely  as  harmless  idiosyn- 
crasies. The  Spectator  confesses  himself 
bafSled  to  give  a  rational  account  of  this 
general  repudiation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  and  American  Philological  As- 
sociation. It  cannot  be  in  league  with 
the  Typographical  Union  to  resist  any 
cutting  down  of  work.  Neither  can  the 
cause  be  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
children  under  the  monstrosities  of  Eng- 
lish orthography.  Nor  can  an  aesthetic 
preferenoe  for  the  picturesque  account 
ior  the  fact,  for  *  Hand '  matdies  well  in 
that  respect  with  'island.'  On  the 
whole  the  Spectator  is  fain  to  regard  it  as 
a  case  under  the  principle  referred  to  in 
St.  Paul's  remark  that  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  have  been  chosen  to  con- 
found the  wise.  The  only  alternative, 
though  less  probable,  supposition  seems 
to  be  that  the  orthographical  reform  car- 
ried through  by  Noah  Webster  has  so 
exhausted  the  capacity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  its  continuation  must  de- 
volve, with  that  of  the  pension  list,  upon 
the  unwasted  energies  of  the  twentieth." 

The  Western  School /aumal SBy SI  "The 
ways  of  the  spelling  reformers  are  pecul- 
iar. The  work  began  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting.  There,  a  handful  remained  at 
the  dose  of  a  protracted  meeting,  and 
passed  resolutions  requesting  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  N.  B.  A.  to  chanee  the 
spelling  of  certain  words.  In  a  similar 
manner,  at  Chattanooga,  a  few  persons 
raolved  to  have  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  on  more  spelling  reforms  at  the 
Columbus  meeting,  and  received  the  re- 
port of  the  Chattanooga  band.  And,  at 
Chicago  next  year,  unless  the  manage- 
ment take  precautions  to  have  the  sub- 
ject discussed  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment, the  report  will  be  adopted  by 
a  dozen  or  two  persons.  Probably  there 
were  not  more  than  thirty  active  mem- 
bers present  when  the  report  was  re- 
oeived  at  Columbus.  Changes  which 
<fiect  the  language  of  nearly  200,000,000 
people  should  not  be  determined  with- 
out an  exhaustive  consideration  of  all 
sides  of  the  subject" 

Home  and  School  EductUiony  in  referring 
to  the  same  matter  at  the  meeting  of 


superintendents  at  Columbus  says :  ''The 
usual  committee  on  spelling  reform  was 
appointed  and  the  usual  reports  made. 
There  is  yet  no  apparent  trend  in  the 
public  mind  toward  the  adoption  of  a 
spelling  reform.  There  is  a  ^ow  move- 
ment toward  the  change  of  the  spelling 
of  a  few  words,  such  9A  programme  Xopro^ 
gram,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
philosophy  will  be  written  ftlosofy.  We 
will  all  take  kindly  to  the  change  of  dem^ 
agogue  to  demagog.  If  it  were  spelled 
demigrog  it  would  be  still  more  appro- 
priate. But  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
public  mind  will  long  resist  any  inter- 
ference with  the  present  orthography 
(orthografy)  of  the  English  language. 
And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are 
so  many  things  in  education  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  urge  that  only  at- 
tention enough  should  m  given  to  this 
to  keep  in  it  the  breath  of  life." 

Learning  by  Doing .  in  speaking  of  the 
same  meeting  says :  "  Dr.  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  read  a  bright 
and  forceful  paper  at  the  recent  Superin- 
tendents' meeting  at  Columbus,  in  which 
he  lampooned  mercilessly  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  latter-day  educational  tomfooleries. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  much  prefer  to  bum  his 
mantiscript,  than  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
deformed  orthography  that  has  been 
foisted  upon  the  official  literature  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  by  the  spelling-reform  faddists." 

SPEIXING  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 

It's  summer  time,  and  we  take  space 
for  some  holiday  nonsense  that  isn't  all 
nonsense,  but  funny  enough  to  laugh  at 
Our  English  is  hopelessly  stubborn  in  its 
irregularity.  Verbs,  nouns,  adjectives, 
adverbs  go  as  they  please  and  we  must 
take  them  as  we  find  them.  It's  "  good, 
better,  best,"  not  "good,  gooder,  good- 
est,"  and  "write,  wrote,  written,"  not 
"write,  writed,  writed" — except  for  the 
little  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
arbitrary  forms.  He  soon  learns  them, 
however,  and  almost  unconsciously.  So 
with  our  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
Somebody  laughs  m  this  fiushion  at 

OUR  BNGUSH  I^NGUAGE. 

We'll  begin  with  a  box,  and  the  plnral  is  boxes; 
But  the  plnral  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 
Then  one  fowl  is  a  goose,  but  two  are  called 


Yet  the  plural  of  moose  would  never  be  meese. 
You  may  find  a  lone  mouse  or  a  whole  nest  of 

mice, 
But  the 'plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 
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If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 
Why  shonldn't  the  plaral  of  pan  be  called  pen? 
Then  cow  in  the  plural  may  oe  cows  or  kine; 
But  a  bow,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine; 
And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine. 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot,  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 
And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called 

beet? 
If  one  is  a  tooth,  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 
Why  shouldn't  the  plural  of  booth  be  called 

beeth? 
If  the  singular's  this,  and  the  plural  is  these, 
Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknamed  as  kese  ? 
Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three  would  be 

those; 
Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose; 
And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  and  not  cose. 

We  speak  of  a  brother,  and  also  of  brethren; 
But,  though  we    say  mother,  we   never  say 

methren. 
Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and 

him; 
But  im^ne  the  feminine  she,  shis  and  shim! 
So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree 
Is  the  queerest  old  language  yon  ever  did  see. 

A  MISSPBLLBD  TAI«B. 

A  bright  schoolma'am  in  Bast  Des 
Moines  high  school,  Iowa,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing "  Misspelled  Tale  "  on  the  board, 
o£fering  a  prize  to  the  first  one  handing 
in  a  correct  revision.  The  prize  ofiered 
was  a  five-cent  classic,  and  made  fun 
with  the  work. 

A  litl  boY  sed:  '<  Mother  deer, 

May  IBje  go  out  too  play  ? 
The  son  is  bright,  the  heir  is  clear. 

Owe!  mother,  don't  say  neigh!" 

"  Go  fourth,  my  son,**  the  mother  said; 

His  ant  sed:  *'  Take  ewer  slay. 
Your  gneiss  knew  sled,  all  painted  red. 

Butt  dew  knot  lose  ewer  weigh.** 

'*  Ah,  know!**  he  cried,  and  saut  the  street 

With  hart  sew  ful  of  glee— 
The  wether  changed  and  sno  and  sleet 

And  reign  fell  fierce  and  free. 

Threw  snodrifts  gyrate,  threw  wat*ry  pool, 

He  fine  with  mite  and  mane — 
Said  he:  "Though  Bye  wood  walk  by  rule. 

Bye  am  knot  write,  'tis  plane. 

"  Ide  like  too  meat  some  kindly  sole 

For  hear  gnu  dangers  weight. 
And  yonder  stairs  a  treacherous  whole; 

To  sloe  has  bin  my  gate. 

"  A  peace  of  bread,  a  gneiss  hot  stake, 

Byed  chews  if  Bye  were  home; 
This  crewel  fate  my  hart  will  brake. 

Bye  lov  not  thus  to  Rome. 

'*  I'm  week  and  pail;  I've  mist  my  rode!" 
Butt  hear  a  carte  came  passed — 

He  and  his  sled  were  safely  toad 
Back  two  his  home  at  last. 


The  foreigner  who  is  learning  Bnglish 
is  on  smooth  ice  when  he  finds  **  ough.'^ 
It  is  one  of  our  most  uncertain  combina- 
tions of  letters,  easily  learned  and  always 
laughed  at. 

BNGI4SH  AS  SHE  RHYMBS. 

A  farmer's  boy,  starting  to  plough, 
Once  harnessed  an  ox  with  a  cough; 

But  the  farmer  came  out. 

With  a  furious  shout. 
And  told  him  he  didn't  know  hough. 

In  a  manner  exceedingly  rough 
He  proceeded  to  bluster  and  blough; 

He  scolded  and  scowled. 

He  raved  and  he  howled. 
And  declared  he'd  have  none  of  such  stoogfa. 

At  length,  with  a  growl  and  a  cough. 
He  dragged  the  poor  boy  to  the  trough. 

And  duckmg  him  In 

Till  wet  to  his  chin, 
Dischaiged  him  and  ordered  him  ongh. 

And  now  my  short  story  is  through — 
And  I  will  not  assert  tfaiat  it's  trough. 

But  it's  chiefly  designed 

To  impress  on  your  miud 
What  wonders  our  spelling  can  dough. 

And  I  hope  you  will  grant  that  although 
It  may  not  be  the  smoothest  in  flough. 

It  has  answered  its  end 

If  it  only  shall  tend 
To  prove  what  I  meant  it  to  shough. 

Here's  a  moan  from  the  guard  house 
that  is  unique: 

'Twas  in  a  fit  of  childish  pique, 

I  struck  my  captain  on  the  chique. 

He  got  so  mad  he  scarce  could  spique. 

Then  ordered  me  for  many  a  wique 

To  occupy  this  cell  so  blique. 

Oh,  would  that  I  had  been  more  miqne! 

Some  three  years  ago.  Dr.  B.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  then  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  stirred  tip  quite 
a  little  tempest  by  his  arbitrary  oraers  as 
to  how  certain  words  should  be  spelled  in 
the  schools  of  that  dty.  It  naturally 
aroused  much  antagonism;  one  of  the 
leading  assistant  superintendents,  Mrs. 
BUa  P.  Young,  resigned  her  position  be- 
cause she  would  not  accept  this  "rdbrm," 
and  for  other  satisfactory  reasons.  Of 
course,  Dr.  Andrews  was  very  unwise, 
and  the  order  did  not  stand.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  under  the  head  of  •*How 
Tha  Spel  in  Chicago,"  took  up  his  plan 
as  follows: 

''A  despatch  from  Chikago  yesterda  sez 
that  the  bizniz  men  ther  ar  in  favor  of 
fonetic  speling.  Dr.  K.  Benjamin  Andmz, 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  skools  it 
iz  sed,  wants  the  word  which  most  pepl 
spel '  through '  to  be  spelt  *  tiiru,'  but  Dr. 
Andruz  iz  not  in  favor  of  this  bekoz  he 
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aez  that  it  iz  not  pronounst  that  wa.  But 
the  bizniz  man  sez  it  iz  pronounst  just 
thatwa. 

"  This  queschun  of  fonetik  speling  iz 
an  old  wun,  and  this  iz  just  wun  of  the 
objecshuDs  to  the  plan  that  everybody 
wood  spel  words  the  wa  he  himself  pro- 
Qonnst  them,  even  when  he  pronounst 
them  rong,  and  so  a  good  many  pepl 
could  not  reed  what  other  pepl  rot.  Thar 
iz  another  objecshun  to  it,  if  it  shud  ever 
be  used  altogether,  if  books  shud  be 
printed  this  wa,  and  if  pepl  shud  lem  to 
reed  this  sort  of  stuff,  tha  wood  not  no 
how  to  reed  the  books  that  ar  printed  in 
the  present  wa,  and  so  ol  the  books  and 
ol  the  Ubrariz  that  thar  ar  in  the  world 
toda  wood  be  simply  wast  paper,  for  no- 
body cood  reed  them  except  skolars  who 
had  lemed  the  old  wa  of  speling. 

"  In  Chikago  tha  propoz  to  chang  the 
speling  of  ten  words,  as  an  entering  wej. 
But  why  stop  at  ten  ?  Why  not  chang 
them  al  at  wuns  and  rlt  like  this  ?  " 

This  spelling  reform,  introduced  thus 
summarily,  and  for  its  brief  tenure  of 
life,  into  the  schools,  was  too  much  for 
the  Chicago  News,  This  is  the  way  it 
celebrated  the  event: 


Pleie  do  not  think 

I  doo  not  no 
The  wajr  to  spel 

And  rite  just  so. 
I  Inrned  the  way 

That  Qtken  lum, 
Orthographi 

Is  mine — ^too  bnm. 
Ifyooshoodreed 

And  then  ahood  sware 
I  doo  not  no 

And  doo  not  kare; 
I'm  spelling  az 

It  sownda  to  yoo, 
And  this  is  hwat 

Yoo  ot  too  doo. 


I  want  to  reed 

Az  ntben  doo, 
I  want  to  rite 

And  s]>eek  so  too; 
But  this  is  hwat 

They  say  iz  rite, 
So  I  will  tri 

Too  bee  ^lite. 
Thoze  fnnni  fokes 

Hoo  spel  so  kweer, 
Hav  cum  a£en 

This  prezzent  yeer; 
And  this  is  hwi 

Mi  spelling  loox 
So  different 

From  that  in  boox. 


Many  years  ago  we  saw  a  text-book  on 
English  grammar  whose  author  spelled 
the  relative  pronouns  in  a  way  to  suit 
himself— A«;^,  kwich,  hwat.  His  con- 
science was  in  it.  He  always  spelled 
these  words  in  that  way,  while  everything 
else,  as  we  recall  his  book,  was  in  the 
ordinary  spelling.  And  he  was  right  as 
to  the  order  of  sounds,  but  it  is  not  good 
English  "form,"  which  stubbornly  trans- 
poses the  first  two  letters  to  please  the 
eye,  making  a  better-looking  word.  This 
^ling  of  "what'*  in  the  above  lines 
lecalls  the  old  grammar,  which,  though 
it  was  a  good  book,  was  not  generally 
adopted. 

A  bill  legalizing  the  spelling  reform 


was  recently  introduced  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  It  was  hardly  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  proposition.  In  the 
brief  discussion  one  of  the  irreverent 
members  said,  "If  we  are  going  to  pose 
as  a  lot  of  Josh  Billingses  and  Petroleum 
V.  Nasbys  I  want  to  know  it."  They 
laughed,  and  turned  to  the  old-fashioned 
books  in  the  horrid  old  spelling.  In  this 
connection  a  writer  in  the  'BosXxm  Jaurrud 
suggests  an  excellent  "reform"  in  read- 
ing. To  save  time  "plough  both  ways  " 
as  the  farmers  do,  read  one  line  forwards 
then  backwards  on  the  next.  Much  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  method,  jtist  as  for 
the  spelling  reform,  but  it  stands  no  bet- 
ter chance  of  adoption.  These  lines  show 
how  nicely  the  plan  would  work,  though 
the  period  commg  where  it  does  might 
annoy  some  persons  until  they  become 
accustomed  to  it.  The  printer  could  stand 
on  his  head  to  set  every  other  line,  which 
would  make  it  just  as  easy  as  in  the  old 
fashion,  though  some  foolish  fellows 
might  object  to  this  frequent  and  monot- 
onous change  of  position. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb 

wons  sa  etihw  saw  eceelf  sti 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
•og  ot  ems  saw  bmal  ehT 

The  worst  spelling  book  we  have  ever 
seen  had  misspelled  words  to  be  corrected. 
It  was  bad  because  it  gave  the  false  pict- 
ure of  the  word,  and  the  eye  was  demoral- 
ized. We  want  one  form,  and  that  to  be 
standard,  with  modest  freedom  of  choice 
in  a  few  classes  of  words — ^as  whether  to 
put  €  before  r  in  centre,  omit  u  in  honour, 
drop  fpu  from  programme,  etc.  Mis- 
chievous variety  of  choice  we  do  not 
want,  and  this  deformed  spelling  leads 
with  certainty  to  that  result.  On  this 
point  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  We 
have  been  in  the  same  high  school,  as 
pupil  and  teacher,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  have  never  known  the  pupils 
to  spell  so  badly  as  within  the  past  few 
years.  They  do  not  come  up  so  well 
grounded  in  spelling  as  heretofore,  and 
we  are  forced  in  the  higher  grade  to  give 
more  time,  in  spelling  lessons  and  spell- 
ing contests,  to  this  primary  branch. 
Boys  going  out  of  the  school  should  be 
reasonably  good  spellers.  We  try  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  "while  it  is  no 
credit  to  spell  well  it  is  a  disgrace  to  spell 
badly" — if  one  has  been  to  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  falling  off  on  the 
part  of  pupils  may  be  due  in  a  measure 
to  confused  notions  resulting  from  this 
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hurtful  ''spelling  reform."  The  formal 
programme  of  our  last  city  institute, 
which  was  in  the  up-to-date  orthograi^hy, 
has  these  refreshing  forms:  Speling, 
givn,  epitaf,  fysiological,  wil,  addres, 
proces,  grafic,  disciplin,  prindpls,  per- 
spectiv,  sum  (some),  succes,  litl,  busines. 
The  School  Board  of  the  city  has,  by 
unanimous  vote,  ordered  that  spelling 
shall  be  taught  as  found  in  the  lKx>ks — 
and  not  as  recommended  by  philological 
societies  whether  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica. We  need  more  of  the  old-fashioned 
spelling-book  exercise.  A  good  spelling 
book  IS  an  essential  in  lower  grade 
schools,  along  with  the  spelling  of  words 
in  all  branches  of  study.  The  habit  of 
looking  at  words  in  the  study  of  the 
spelling  lesson,  and  fixing  their  forms, 
is  very  profitable.  But  of  that  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Our  English  spelline  is  not  a  thing  so 
difficult  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
A  good  dictionary  within  reach,  good 
spelling  books  in  use  in  the  schools,  and 
the  habit  of  reading,  will  make  boys  and 
girls  fairly  good  roellers.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  see  how  few  words  are  mis- 
spelled by  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
looking  at  them,  writing  them  and  think- 
ing them.  You  ask  when  they  learned, 
and  they  don't  know.  It  came  almost 
unconsciously.  But  they  must  be  fairly 
started  in  diildhood,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  at  words.  Others  learn 
to  spell  with  much  effort.  To  these  there 
might  be  some  gain  from  the  clipped  and 
collapsed  forms.  Still  others,  with  weak 
memory  and  poor  eye  for  form,  would 
never  learn  to  spell  under  any  system. 
The  gain  to  the  second  class  from  substi- 
tutine  the  bald,  uninteresting  forms  of 
the  '^ten  rules"  would  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  loss  to  literature  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  old  word-forms  to 
which  the  English-speaking  world  is 
happily  wedded  and  Irom  which  it  will 
not  be  divorced. 

We  are  speaking  now  not  as  a  fanciful 
theorist  who  rides  a  hobby,  nor  as  a  fetich 
worshipper,  nor  as  one  who  looks  only  to 
the  past  and,  with  a  Chinaman's  reverence 
for  the  old,  can  see  no  good  in  the  new, 
but  as  a  plain  teacher  who  has  grown 
older,  if  not  old,  loviuR  books  and  the 
very  look  and  touch  and  smell  of  them — 
and  loving  many  words,  as  things  alive 
almost,  both  in  themselves,  their  form, 
their  use,  their  history,  and  their  limitless 
suggestion. 

The  old  "fjEmiiliar    faces" — ^we   love 


them  as  Charles  Lamb  did — ^we  will  not 
have  them  wear  a  forbidding  aspect — ^we 
will  not  have  them  marred  or  mutilated 
while  we  live — we  will  not  have  them 
changed. 


TEACHERS'  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Thb  following  are  the  times  when  and  the 
places  at  which  the  annual  Teachers'  Institutes 
wfll  be  held  for  the  year  1903,  as  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction: 


Allegheny 
Venango  . 
Potter   .  . 
Bradford  . 
I^high  .   . 
Schuylkill 
Berks    .  . 
Cameron  . 
Chester.  . 
Lawrence 
Northampton 
Susquehimna 
Tioga    . 
Bucks   . 
Dauphin 
Greene . 
Lackawanna 
Lebanon 
Luzerne 
Montgomery 
Delaware 
Fulton  . 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster 
Mercer .  . 
Wayne  .  . 
Cambria  . 
Franklin  . 
Monroe 
Adams  .   . 
Juniata .  . 
Mifflin  .   . 
Snyder .   . 
Somerset  • 
York.  .   . 
Blair  .   .   . 
Carbon  .  . 
Columbia 
Cumberland 
Montour 
Perry    . 
Wyoming 
Bedford 
Butler  . 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Erie  .   . 
Fayette 
Indiana 
Lycoming 


Warren 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Armstrong 
Beaver  .   . 
Centre  .   . 
Crawford  . 
Jefferson  . 


.  Pittsburgh  . 
.Oil  City  .  . 
.  Coudersport 

•  Towanda  .   • 
Allentown  . 

.  Mahanoy  City 
.  Readinj;  .   . 
.  Emporium  • 
.  West  Chester 
.  New  Castle . 
.  Easton  .  .   . 
.  Montrose 
.  Wellsboro  . 
.  Doylestown 
.  Harrisburg  . 
.  Waynesburg 
.  Scranton  •  . 
.  Lebanon  .  . 
.  Wilkes-Barre 
.  Norristown  . 
.  Lansdowne  . 
.  McConnellsbuxg 
.  Huntingdon 
.  Lancaster    . 
.  Mercer  .  .  . 
.  Honesdale  . 

•  Ebensburg  . 
.  Chambersburg 
.  Stroudsburg 
.  Gettysburg  • 
.  Mimintown 
.  Lewistown  . 
.  Middlebnxg 
.  Somerset .  . 
.  York  .  .  . 
.  HoUidaysbniv 
.  Mauch  Chunk 
.  Bloomsburg    . 

•  Carlisle    .   .   . 
.  Danyille  .  .  . 

.  New  Bloomfield 
.  Tunkhannock 
.  Bedford 
.  Butler  . 
.  Clearfield 
..  Lock  Haven 
.  Erie  City . 
.  Uniontown 
.  Indiana    . 
Muncy 


Northumberland  Sunbury  . 


Warren 
Washington 
Greensburg 
Kittanning  . 
Beaver  .  .  . 
Bellefonte  . 
Meadville  . 
Brookville   . 


Aug.  25. 
Aug.  35. 
Oct  6. 
Oct  13. 
Oct.  13. 
Oct  13. 
Oct  3o. 
Oct.  3o. 
Oct  aa 
Oct  2a 
Oct  30. 
Oct  3a 
Oct  34. 
Oct  37. 
Oct.  37. 
Oct  37. 
Oct  37. 
Oct  37. 
Oct  37. 
Oct  37. 
Nov.  10. 
Nov.  ID. 
Nov.  la 
Nov.  10. 
Nov.  ID. 
Nov.  la 
Nov.  17. 
Nov.  17. 
Nov.  17. 
Nov.  34. 
Nov.  34. 
Nov.  34. 
Nov.  24. 
Nov.  34. 
Nov.  34. 
xjec  Ka 
Dec  z. 
Dec    I. 

A^eC         la 

Dec.  I. 
Dec  X. 
Dec  8. 
Dec  15. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec.  15. 
Dec  15. 
Dec  22. 
Dec.  29. 
Dec.  39. 
Dec.  29. 
Dec  29. 
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.  Dushore  .   .   . 

•  I/ewisbuxg  .   . 

•  Clftnon     .   .  • 


Dec.  29. 
Dec.  29. 


Sullivan 
Union  . 
Clarion 

Elk Rtd^a3r  .  .  . 

Forest Maneuville  .  . 

HcKean  .  .  •  •  Smethport  .   . 
Pike Milforfi    .   .   . 


ANNUAI,  CITY  INSTITUTBS. 

Williamsport Aug.  25. 

Allentown Sept.   i. 

Altoona    .  .   .   ^ Sept.   i. 

Bradford 

Carbondale 

Lancaster 

Harrisburg Sept.   i. 

Reading Sept   i. 

Scranton Sept   i. 

Wilkes-Barre Sept   i. 

Johnstown Oct  13. 

McKeesport .  Not.  24.      4 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  CERTIFI- 

CATES. 


Tbb  following  State  Teacbers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates : 

839.  Stephen  G.  Simpson,  Easton,  North- 
ampton county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B., 
issued  April  16,  1902. 

840.  Geor|[e  Kern,  Columbia,  Lancaster 
county,  Uniyersity  at  Tubingen,  issued 
April  16,  1902. 

841.  Rc^  A.  Baum,  Oil  City,  Venango 
county,  Omiell  University,  A.  B.,  u 


April  22,  1902. 

842.  Milton  Perry  Herman,  Selinsgrove, 
Snyder  oountv,  Susquehanna  University, 
B.  Sm  issued  April  22, 1902. 

843.  Beulah  L.  Wilson,  Hoj^tdale,  Beaver 
county,  Geneva  College,  B.  S.,  issued  April 
28,  1902. 

844.  Charles  P.  Bidelspacher,  Muncy, 
I/yooming,  county,  Bucknell  College,  A.  B., 
iwued  April  28,  1902. 

845.  Leona  Bowman,  East  Hickory,  Por- 
C8t  county,  Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
April  30,  1902. 

846.  Geo.  L.  Blackford,  Edgewood  Park, 
AllM[heny  county,  Washington  and  Jefier- 
son  College,  A.  B.,  issued  April  30,  1902. 

847.  Jennie  E.  Brandon,  Butler,  Butler 
coiuity.  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  isstied 
May  12, 1902. 


848.  Alma  Mae  Light,  Annville,  Lebanon 
ntv,  Lebanon  va 
isanea  May  12,  1902. 


county,  Lebanon  Valley   College,    B.    S., 


849.  E.  C.  Hare,  HoUisdaysburg,  Blair 
county,  Wittenbeig  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  12, 1902. 

850.  Alta  Grace  Ellis.  Braddock,  Alle- 
gheny county, Oberlin  College,Ph.  B.,  issued 
May  12,  1902. 

^i.  Charles  Henrv  Venus,  Shrewsbury, 
York  county.  Central  Penn'a.  College,  B.  S., 
issued  May  19,  1902. 

852.  Wm.  M.  Denison,  Lanesboro,  Susque- 
hanna county,  Colgate  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  20, 1902. 


853.  N.  H.  Inman,  Beaver,  Beaver  county, 
Waynesburg  College,  A.  B.,  issued  May  20, 
1902. 

854.  Ernest  W.  Sipple,  Downington,  Ches- 
ter county,  Delaware  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  20,  1902. 

855.  Ed  ward  W.Rombezger,  White  Haven, 
Luzerne  county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B., 
issued  May  20,  1902. 

856.  G.  R.  Pindley,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
May  20,  1902. 

857.  W.  H.  Herbert,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
county,  Heidelberg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
May  22, 1902. 

858.  J.  B.  Storey,  Pairview,  Butler  county. 
Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued  May  26, 
1902. 

859.  Frances  May  Wormley,  Harrisburg, 
^auphin  county,  Elmira  College,  A.    B., 

issued  May  26, 1002. 

860.  I.  Howard  Russell,  North  East,  Erie 
county,  Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
May  28, 1902. 

861.  M.  Eloise  Schuyler,  Centre  Hall, 
Centre  county ,*  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
A.  B.,  June  9, 1902. 

862.  Arthur  C.  Baird,  McKeesport,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Wooster  University,  A.  B., 
sssued  June  9,  1902. 

863.  V.  L.  Barbor,  Wilmerding,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Grove  City  College,  A,  B., 
issued  June  9, 1902. 

864.  V.  Arthur  Auld,  McKeesport,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Washington  ana  Jefferson 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  June  o,  1902. 

865.  M.  S.  McBane,  Hookstown,  Beaver 
county.  Grove  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued  June 
9,  IQ02. 

8&.  Wm.  Howard  Weiss,  Summit  Hill. 
Carbon  county,  Yale  College,  A.  B.,  issuea 
June  9,  1902. 

867.  Chas.  H.  Winder,  Berwick,  Columbia 
county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
June  9,  1902. 

868.  Lulu  W.  Sargeant,  Wajruesburg, 
Greene  county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  June  9, 1902. 

869.  Helen  H.  Paris,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
county,  Wooster  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  9,  1902. 

870.  Arthur  J.  Stewartson,  Washington, 
Washington  county,  Washington  and  Jefier- 
son  College,  B.  S.,  issued  June  13,  190^. 

871.  Elmon  L.  Monroe,  Columbus,  warren 
county,  Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  13,  1902. 

872.  Sara  S.  Madge,  Wheeler,  Mercer 
county,  Westminster  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  13,  1902. 

873.  Andrew  Lester,  Beaver  Palls,  Beaver 
county^  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  13,  1902. 

874.  Oscar  E.  Good,  Progress,  Dauphin 
countv,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.  B.,  is- 
sued June  17,  1002. 

875.  Ira  K.  ^nkenfield,  Haycock  Run. 
Run,  Bucks  county,  Pranklin  and  Matshall 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  June  17,  1902. 
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Hints.— To  give  increased  power.,  smoothness,  and 
flexibility  to  the  voice,  nothing  is  better  than  daily 
practice  on  the  scale  and  short  exercises  in  vocalizing, 
which  is  adapting  vowels  to  mosical  sounds.  This 
should  always  be  preceded  by  a  breathing  exercise, 
the  breath  being  detained  in  the  lungs  until  it  is 
needed  in  singing.  This  also  gives  neatness  and  ac- 
c uracv.  Children,  like  older  people,  have  a  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  lazy,  slovenly  habit  of  sliding  from  one 


tone  to  the  next.  Before  teaching  singing  by  note,  it 
is  advisable  to  teach  a  good  many  little  songs  by  note, 
in  order  to  bring  the  children's  voices  into  unison. 
Some  professors  of  music  assert  that  all  songs  should 
be  learned  in  this  way  before  the  syllables  or  scale 
names  are  applied;  but  our  experience  has  led  us  to 
adopt  the  contrary  opinion.  Singing  by  note  is  to 
music  what  phonic  spelling  is  to  reading.  Singing 
by  note  is  not  learned  so  rapidly  when  the  practice 


LITTLE  BIRDIE  IN  THE  TREE. 


p.  p.  Buss.  "  Thb  CxAaM." 
Per.  John  Chukch  &  Co.,  CindanatL 


1.  Lit  -  Ue  red-bird    in  the  tree,   In   the  tree,  In   the  tree,  Lit  •  tie  red-bird  in   the  tree, 

2.  Lit  -  tie  snow-bird  in  the  tree,    In   the  toee,  In   the  tree,  Lit  •  tie  snow-bird  in  the  treu, 


w  ^ 


TriJU-iif 


Sing 
Sing 


song  to   me. 
song  to   me. 


Sing    a  •   bout   the     ro  -  ses    On     the    ^r  •  den     wall, 
Sing    a  •   bout  the   cload-land  Way  ofT      in      the      i^ky; 


8inga-bout  the   bird-swing  On   the  tree-top    tall. 
When  you  go  there  call  -  ing,    Do  your  children   cry? 


Lit  -  tie  bird-ie       iu  the  tree. 
Lit  •  tie  bird-ic,      in  the   tree, 


17^  fr-y-i^^ 


In   the  tree,    In   the  tree,  Lit  -  tie  bird-le       in  the  tree,  Sing  a  Bong  to     me. 


Little  blue-bird  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree. 
Little  blue-bird  in  the  tree,  sing  a  song  to  me; 
Sing  about  the  mountain,  sing  about  the  sea, 
Sing  about  the  steamboats— Is  there  one  for  me? 


Little  blackbird  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
Little  blackbird  in  the  tree,  sing  a  song  to  me; 
Sing  about  the  farmer  planting  com  and  beans» 
Sing  about  the  harvest — I  know  what  that  means. 


consists  mostly  of  songs,  as  when  the  teacher  calls 
for  tones  not  associated  with  any  tune.  A  child  may 
learn  to  sing  a  tune  by  note,  just  as  he  learns  a  sen- 
tence by  hearing  it  read;  he  may  or  may  nut  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  words  which  compose  it.  So  he  may 
learn  a  tune  perfectly,  and  still  be  unable  to  give  a 
Kingle  separate  sound  in  it.  I  would  make  this  em- 
phatic: there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  practice  in 


skipping  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one  note  to  an- 
other. Benting  time  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
should  be  mechanical.  The  child  must  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  guide  him.  Two-part  time  is  tibe 
simplest  and  can  be  accurately  beat  by  the  youngest 
child  in  our  public  schools.  This  can  be  followed 
by  three-part,  four-part,  and  six-part  time.  As  soon  as 
it  is  practicable  there  may  be  singing  in  two  parts. 


Are  your  Text-Books  unsatisfactory? 
If  they  are.  It  must  be  that  you  are  not  using  the  best 

Why  not  Try 

Morton's  Geographies. 

This  series  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  directness  of  the  text;  the  great  superiority  of  the  maps,  and  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Teachers  approve  them.  Pupils  delight  to  study  them. 
They  are  so  logical  and  orderly  in  arrangement  that  reference  to  any  subject  is  easy, 
prompt  and  certain.    They  are  up-to-date,  and  they  are  reliable. 

The  Progressive  Course  In  Reading. 

This  successful  series  of  school  readers  is  approved  by  those  who  use  it  because 
the  books  are  perfectly  graded,  beautifully  illustrated,  safely  progressive,  and  sur- 
prisingly low-priced.  Teachers  prefer  them  because  they  are  made  in  accordance 
with  sound  educational  principles;  children  like  them  because  they  are  interesting. 

Williams'  Choice  Literature  for  all  grades,  and  The  Sight  Reader  for  first  grade 
are  the  approved  Supplementary  Readers. 

Hull's  Arithmetics. 

These  Books  meet  with  favor  everywhere  because  they  are  free  from  all  sense- 
less puzzles,  while  they  contain  everything  that  is  practical  and  useful  in  Arithmetic, 
and  this  they  contain  in  its  simplest  form. 

Sheldon's  Language  and  Grammar. 

This  is  a  successful  series,  presenting^the  whole  subject  of  Language  and  Gram- 
mar in  two  books.  The  rules  for  the  inflections  are  derived  from  the  actual  necessi- 
ties growing  out  of  the  use  of  words  employed  in  original  composition.  All  of  the 
inflections  are  thus  treated  as  they  become  necessary,  in  order  to  use  the  proper 
forms  of  the  words  in  composition. 

Warren's  ^ew  Physical  Geography  {RwiMmd  Edition.) 

This  attractive  volume  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  presents  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  form,  as  it  is  now 
understood  by  the  best  scholars. 


The  Modern  Spelling  Book,  Sheldon's  Word  Studies,  Patterson's  Common 
School  Speller,  Patterson's  Grammars,  Scudder's  Histories,  The  New  Franklin  Arith- 
metics, Sheldon's  Arithmetics,  Hull's.  Algebra,  Sheldon's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry, 
Hill's  Rhetoric,  Avery's  Physics,  Shaw-Backus'  Literature,  McCabe's  Bingham's 
Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc.,  are  always  the  choice  of  the  best  teachers. 


For  Terms  of  Introduction  address  tKe  P\iblisKers. 


BUTLER,  5HELD0N  &  COMPANY, 

919  WALNUT  ST'.  PHILADELPHIA. 


READY  FOR  INTRODUCTION 


RODDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Roddy's  tlleinentary  Ceo^rapHy 
Roddy-'a  Complete  jGeo^apHy     - 


$0.50 
1.00 


By  H.  JUSTIN  RODDY,  M.  S.,  Department  of  Qcography, 
First  Penneylvania  State  Normal  School. 

THESE  NEW  BOOKS  are  notable  for  their  brevity  of  statement, 
their  simplicity  of  presentation,  their  suitabilfty  for  the  various 
school,  grades,  their  distinctive  illustrations,  and  their  series 
of  simple  maps  drawn  on  a  uniform  scale.    Just  enough  of  physiog- 
raphy is  included  to  develop  the  subject  fundamentally  in  its  true 
relations,  and  tQ  give  the  study  a  new  interest. 

The  books  will  apoeal  to  those  schools  which  are  tired  of  the 
somewhat  dry  and  routine  work  of  the  old-fashioned  books,  but 
which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


Text'Books  Unrivaled  in  Popularity 


New  Education  Readers 

l^ooks  T  aiul  II,  each  $0.35 

Book  III,  $0.40  ;  Book  IV  .45 


Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Eight  Book  or  Five  Book  Series 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  $0.60;  Advanced  $1.2.5 

Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Part  I,  $0.17  ;  Part  II, 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course— Seven  Books  and  Charts 
Short  Course— Two  Books 


Monaster's  United  States  Histories 


09  I 


Primary,  $0.00;  School, 


Win  slow 's  Natural  Arithmetic 

Book  I,  $0.80;  Book  II, 
Book  III, 

Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  $0.30 ;  Intermediate, 
Standard, 

Metcalf  s  English  Series 

Elementary  Enjjlish 
English  Grammar 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  $0.30;  Intermediate 
Advanced 


$1.00 


.40 

.50 


.30 
.65 


.40 

.60 


.50 

.so 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 


tr-nTtr  vow 


nrWHTTTWATT 


nTTTn  A  fU\ 


"pnflTnw 


ATT.AWTi 


AAV  pftAvnrann 


"Saved":  Fifty-First  Volume 


Our'  SOth  Volume  contained  over  600  double- column  pages.  The  New  Volume  (sist)  will, 
we  thinlE,  be  no  less  satis  ractory.  S  ibscription,  including  "Saved,"  $1.60  per  year  of  Twelye 
Numbera.  or  $7.00  for  Five  copies.    Address  J.  P.  McCASKEV,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE 


OCTOBER,  4902. 


SOME  FLAWS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTBH. 

GBNBKAL  JAMBS  SAYS  THB  THKBB  "  R'S  "  ARB  HBGLBCTBD, 


IT  is  quite  true  that  there  hu  been 
marked  progress  along  edncational 
lines  In  the  United  Sutes  in  the  past  few 
decades,  bat  it  is  also  quite  true  that  the 
Rsolt  of  the  present  educational  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  inclndes 
public  schools,  private  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  is  far  from  satisfactory 
from  the  bnsinese  and  commercial  point 
of  view. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  declare  with  the 
voice  of  one  crying  In  the  wilderness  that 
edncation  should  not  be  considered  solely 
as  a  means  of  amassing  wealth  or  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  I  agree  to  this.  It  Is  en- 
tirely proper  to  enconrage  general  culture 
among  those  who  have  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  I  say  amen  to 
any  plan  for  mental  training  that  wlU 
spread  sound  culture  evtrywaen. 

But  the  plans  which  include  attempts 
to  rear  the  superstructnre  of  culture  be- 
fore the  foundation  stones  thereof  are 
laid  are  harmful  alike  to  the  individual 
schooled  under  them  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  They  impair  his  personal 
efficiency  and  they  lower  the  general 
standard. 

Some  who  read  these  lines  will  think  I 
am  old-fashioned  when  I  say  that  nature 
study,  free-hand  drawing,  wood-carving, 
clay  modeling  and  a  lot  of  the  subjects  to 
which  so  much  attention  is  paid  nowa< 
days  in  our  public  schools  should  be  rig- 


Idly  subordinated  to  matters  that  are  more 
practical,  so  &r  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  concerned. 

In  fact,  none  of  these  things,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  extensively  taken 
up  by  the  great  mass  of  public  shool 
children  until  after  they  are  well  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  such  essential 
things  as  spelling,  handwriting,  the  con- 
struction 01  simple,  direct  English  sen- 
tences, and  the  elementary  operations  of 
arithmetic. 

Not  long  a^  a  bright-looking  lad 
applied  for  a  job  in  a  retail  shop  on  one 
of  the  cross  streets  in  New  York. 

"Where  have  yon  been  to  school?" 
asked  the  shopkeeper. 

"  Public  schools;  graduated  from  Gram- 
mar School  No. ,"  replied  the  lad. 

"I  like  your  looks,"  continued  the 
shopkeeper,  "  and  I  want  a  boy.  It's 
only  a  matter  of  figures.  Now  if  eggs  are 
31  cents  a  dozen  how  many  can  you  sell 
for  35  cents  ?"  The  boy  couldn't  answer 
and  he  didn't  get  the  job,  though  he  had 
spent  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
greatest  city  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

This  boy,  you  will  observe,  was  wholly 
unfitted  to  grapple  with  the  simplest 
practical  problems.  Hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  such  stories  might  be  told, 
despite  the  vast  amounts  (larger,  by  the 
way,  than  are  so  spent  In  proportion  to 
school  population  by  any  other  city  on 
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earth)  which  the  city  of  New  York  de- 
votes annually  to  the  education  of  its  boys 
and  girls. 

You  may  say  that  the  pupil  with  artis- 
tic ability  who  has  latent  talents  that  will 
enable  him  with  proper  training  to  make 
beautiful  pictures,  to  model  graceful 
statuary,  to  become  a  finished  musician  or 
to  write  thrilling  romances,  does  not  need 
to  be  able  to  do  sums  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  has  no  call  to  worry  about  such  petty 
things  as  the  price  of  eggs. 

Suppose  this  is  granted,  the  fact  remains 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  age,  or  any 
other,  have  in  them  exceptional  artistic, 
musical  or  literary  possibilities.  And 
even  if  every  one  of  them  by  training 
could  be  taught  to  paint  like  Raphael,  to 
model  like  Phidias,  to  compose  and  play 
like  Liszt,  or  to  write  like  Dickens,  still 
only  a  few  could  find  a  market  for  their 
wares,  while  the  remainder  would  have  to 
make  their  way  along  old-fashioned, 
humdrum  lines  in  spite  of  their  genius. 

The.  number  of  youngsters  graduated 
from  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  too, 
I  am  forced  to  say,  who  cannot  write  clear, 
concise  and  readable  letters  is  much  larger 
.than  the  number  who  have  not  mastered 
the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic.  And 
here  I  can  give  examples  from  more  di- 
rect personal  observation. 

The  financial  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected  requires  written  applica- 
tions from  all  who  desire  to  enter  its  em- 
ployment, and  these  letters  are  kept  on 
file.  Here  is  one  of  them,  from  one  who 
has  been  trained  in  two  colleges,  besides, 
presumably,  in  the  common  schools.  It 
will  be  noted,  too,  that  part  of  his  school- 
ing was  obtained  outside  New  York,  and 
I  mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  not 
ail  the  inadequate  schooling  of  the  age 
can  be  charged  to  the  metropolis. 

Sirs  :  Applying  for  admission  into  your  em- 
ployment, I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  never  been 
in  business,  beinp^  to  school  at  <  college  in 

Maryland,  and  m in  New  York.     My 


father's  position  is  a  bridge  carpenter  on  the 

railroad.     I  live  at .     I  refer  to  — 

and  — .  Yours  respectfully, 

This  letter  gives  no  information  what- 
ever that  would  be  of  value  in  determine 
ing  the  young  man's  fitness  for  a  place  as 
bank  clerk.  It  does  not  even  tell  his  age, 
and,  besides,  it  is  badly  composed. 

I  am  sure  the  most  ardent  opponents  of 
sordidness  in  education  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  young  man's  training  in  the 


elementary  subjects  have  been  sadly 
neglected  ;  that  so  far  as  rendering  him 
capable  of  making  a  demonstration  that 
he  has  an  education  it  is  an  utter  failure. 
Here  is  another  letter  of  application, 
more  specific  in  some  ways,  but  decidedly 
of  the  sort  that  causes  the  judicious 
would-be  employer,  to  grieve.  I  say 
"  would-be  "  employer  because  it  is  true 
that  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
even  soulless  corporations,  are  quite  as 
anxious  to  get  good  employees  as  men 
out  of  work  are  to  get  good  jobs. 

Gbntlbm^n:  Encloeed  you  will  find  my  ap- 
plication. I  wish  to  state  I  am  twenty-  (27) 
years  of  age,  and  would  like  to  receive  a  salary 
of  j  1 2.00  pK^r  week  at  start,  as  I  am  at  present 
holding  a  situation  which  paysme  J15  per  week, 
but  the  onlv  objection  I  nnd  is  that  it  is  not 
steady  employment. 

Remember,  I  can  furnish  the  best  of  referen- 
ces from  the  time  I  left  school  until  the  present 
day.  Any  kind  of  a  position  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the,  providing  I  receive  steady  work. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness,  I 
am,  youiB  sincerely. 

This  young  man  says  he  can,  but  does 
not  "  furnish  the  best  of  references."  He 
says  in  one  place  that  he  is  ''  twenty," 
and  immediately  afterward  that  he  is 
'*  (27)  "  years  of  age.  He  does  not  give 
his  business  experience.  His  English  is 
inexcusably  bad,  and  his  handwriting, 
like  the  handwriting  of  the  other  young 
man  whose  letter  I  have  copied,  is 
ragged,  labored  and  unattractive  to  the 
eye. 

Now,  I  have  a  permanent  quarrel  with 
the  modem  school  authorities  practically 
everywhere,  because  of  their  inexcusable 
neglect  of  the  art  of  handwriting.  When 
I  was  of  school  age  we  were  obliged  to 
learn  to  write  at  least  legibly.  We  had 
copy-books  with  engraveid  copies  printed 
at  the  head  of  each  page.  We  were  re- 
quired to  devote  a  certain  space  of  time 
each  day  to  imitating  these  copies,  which 
were  really  beautiful  specimens  of  chiro- 
graphical  skill.  Many  of  us  were  not 
able  to  attain  the  beautiful  in  our  own 
handwriting,  but  none  save  the  really 
incorrigible  were  allowed  to  leave  school 
with  the  unformed  handwriting  tiiat  is  so 
common  among  people  of  all  sorts  at  the 
present  time. 

Why,  even  in  our  own  bank  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  who  can  write  a  good,  clear, 
legible  hand  is  ridiculously  small.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  get  employees  who 
can  write  handsomely,  and  from  what  I 
am  told  this  is  true  of  most  banks,  both  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 
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Indeed,  I  hardly  need  be  told  the  facts 
in  ibis  matter  by  anybody.  I  see  much 
correspondence  written  by  bank  em- 
ployees, even  in  this  day  of  the  typewrii- 
ter's  almost  universal  use,  and  nine- tenths 
of  the  handwriting  that  comes  before  me 
is  mipleasant  to  the  eye  and  much  of  it  is 
positively  illegible. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  typewriter 
is  responsible  for  the  bad  handwriting  of 
the  present  younger  generation,  but  this 
cannot  be  true.  In  spite  of  thepreva* 
lence  of  the  writing  machine,  the  families 
that  do  not  possess  one  are  very  much 
in  the  preponderance. 

Anyway,  were  the  subject  of  handwrit- 
ing given  the  prominence  it  deserves  in 
the  public  schools,  the  handwriting  of  the 
pnpil  would  be  formed  in  spite  of  the 
typewriter.  Its  very  prevalence  should 
mike  the  authorities  more  insistent  upon 
fixst-dass  chirographical  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

I  remember  quite  well  the  good-natured 
ridicule  that  used  to  be  poured  out  in 
print  upon  the  copy-books  of  other  days, 
and  the  goody-goody  sentiments  of  the 
the  lines;  but  their  abandonment  has  cost 
too  mudi.  I  remember  very  well  also  the 
beginning  of  the  anti  copy-book  move- 
ment, if  I  may  so  term  it. 

This  began  with  the  young  women  who 
started  in  some  years  ago  to  acquire  what 
they  termed  the  English  hand.  The  char- 
acters  thus  a£fected  are  long,  cramped, 
sprawling  and  irregular,  and  their  pro- 
duction has  cost  thousands  of  fair  crea- 
tures much  pain  and  trouble  and  worry 
of  mind,  with  the  net  result  of  illegibil- 
ity} ugliness  and  the  utter  ruination  of 
much  good  writing  paper. 

In  the  old  days,  too,  we  gave  much 
time  and  attention  to  spelling.  We  had 
written  spelling  lessons  and  oral  spelling 
lessons,  and  the  spelling  school,  held  on 
specific  evenings,  in  which  the  grown- 
ups took  active  part,  were  a  regular  fea- 
ture every  winter.  But  now  the  **  word- 
method"  has  come  in.  Children  are 
taught  to  recognize  each  word  by  its  gen- 
eral appearance  without  regard  to  its 
component  parts.  I  have  heard  teachers 
speak  with  elation  of  pupils  who  had 
actually  gone  through  school  without 
knowing  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  without  knowing  anything  at 
all  aboat  spelling  as  we  understood  it  in 
my  younger  days. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  "word 
method'*  declare  that  pupils  educated 


under  the  new  plan  spell  quite  as  well  In 
actual  practice  as  those  who  were  edu- 
cated under  the  method  of  yesterday;  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  declaration,  and  my  view  of 
the  matter  is  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tion of  many  of  my  friends. 

An  editor  of  my  acquaintance,  for  in- 
stance, showed  me  the  other  day  a  manu- 
script on  a  technical  subject  by  an  expert 
on  that  subject,  who  was  also  a  graduate 
of  a  standard  university  and  had  passed 
through  the  best  technical  school  in  his 
line.  The  article  was  admirable  ias  an 
exposition  of  the  subject,  but  its  English 
was  labored,  unwieldy — in  some  instances 
positiveiy  ungrammatical — and  the  whole 
was  disfigured  with  many  errors  of  spell- 
ing. 

As  to  the  handwriting  of  the  expert  I 
can  not  speak,  since  the  manuscript  was 
done  on  a  typewriter.  The  errors  in  spell- 
ing were  his  own,  however,  for  he  had 
learned  to  use  the  machine,  and  had 
"  pounded  the  stu£F  out "  with  his  own 
hands. 

As  a  horrible  example  of  '*  spelling  as 
she  is  sometimes  spelt,"  I  am  going  to 
add  a  letter  of  endorsement  which  I  re- 
ceived the  other  day,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  writer  was  an  old  or  a  yotmg  man,  a 
product  of  the  schools  as  they  are  or  as 
they  wete: 

Dear  Sir  :  this  will  enerduce  my  friend 

aney  thing  you  can  do  for  him  I  will  apresit 
it  very  much. 

I  have  none  him  for  years  an  upright  and 
onest  man.  Youra  verry  truly. 

This  brings  me  to  that  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary studies  that  were  made  so  much 
of  in  the  public  schools  that  I  knew  as  a 
boy,  which  was  placed  first  in  the  pro- 
verbial list  of  the  *•  three  R's  "—reading. 

In  the  old  days  the  reading  exercises 
were  first  in  the  order  of  classes,  and  the 
pupils  were  taught  enunciation,  pronun- 
ciation, distinctness  and  expression.  You 
have  to  listen  for  half  a  minute  only  to 
the  average  young  man  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts  to  know  that  reading  alone 
had  small  place  in  the  public  school 
routine  for  him.  I  am  happy  to  learn, 
though,  that  this  art  is  again  receiving 
more  attention  in  the  schools,  and  that  in 
some  cities  it  is  being  taught  with  more 
intelligence  than  ever  before. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  wish  to  say  that 
for  all  the  flaws  I  have  seen  in  the  prac- 
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tical  workings  of  the  pnblic  school  Bp^ 
tern,  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  improvement  therein. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  better, 
more  thorough,  and  more  progressive  on 
the  whole  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past. 

But  in  their  ea|;eme88  for  general  cul- 
ture, so-called  ;  lor  '*  universal  art  edu- 
cation," for  "  varieity  and  novelty  and 
breadth,"  the  authorities  have  tempora- 
rily neglected — I  am  sure  the  neglect  is 
only  temporary — the  solid  and  deep  foun- 
dations upon  which  only  can  true  culti- 
vation, reed  breadth,  be  builded.  For 
one,  I  shall  be  glad  when  there  is  less 
dissection,  less  modeling,  less  wood  carv- 
ing in  our  public  schools  and  more  real, 
downright  hard  work  devoted  to  the 
three  R*s  of  other  days— readin',  'ritin' 
and  'rithmetic. — Thomas  Z.  James^  in 
New  York  Sun. 


PRESERVING  FOREST  GROWTH, 


THE  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  Na- 
tional Appalachian  Forest  Reserve 
bill  is  a  new  departure  in  forest  legis- 
lation. The  National  Government  has 
reserved  certain  portions  of  the  public  do- 
main from  preemption  or  sale,  and  set 
them  apart  as  forest  reservations.  This 
wise  provision,  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment nothing,  has  nevertheless  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  from  land  sharks, 
timber  thieves,  and  from  some  honest 
men  of  narrow  mind  and  feeble  under- 
standing. It  is  only  in  the  West,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  has  forest 
lands  to  reserve.  The  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  proposes  to  make  a  great  forest 
reserve  on  the  top  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  by  the  purchase  of  4,000,000 
acres  of  mountain  land,  extending  from 
the  southern  part  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Unaka  Mountains,  to  the  northern  part 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  includes 
land  in  the  States  named,  and  also  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
The  region  is  described  as  ''containing 
the  greatest  mountain  masses  east  of  the 
Rockies,  the  finest  scenery,  the  richest 
forests,  the  mightiest  river,  and  the  great- 
est variety  of  geologic  formation." 

The  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  keep 
forested  forever  by  this  bill  is  the  water- 
shed from  which  come  the  headwaters 
of  the  James,  the  Roanoke,  Yadkin,  Ca- 


tawba, Savannah,  Alabama,  Chattahoo- 
chie,  Holston,  French  Broad,  Little  Ten- 
nessee, Kenawha  and  many  smaller  rivers. 
It  has  a  rainfall  of  100  inches  a  jrear ,  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  section  of  this 
country  except  along  Puget  Sound. 
Trees  of  many  kinds  grow  luxuriously 
there.  Northern  and  Southern  varieties 
mingle  and  grow  in  great  profusion.  The 
lumberman  with  his  portable  sawmill  is 
destroying  these  trees  in  a  wasteful  man- 
ner. Forest  fires,  fed  by  the  brush,  Ikk 
up  what  the  lumbermen  leave.  The  small 
farmer  plows  the  mountain  side  and  raises 
a  few  crops  until  the  loosened  soil  is  all 
washed  into  the  valley  below  by  the  heavy 
rains.  To  strip  this  resion  of  its  forest 
in  the  usual  way  would  in  a  short  time 
remove  the  humus  and  undergrowth 
which  hold  back  the  water,  and  would 
send  each  rainfall  with  precipitate  haste 
into  the  valleys.  This  would  cause  de- 
structive floods  in  all  the  rivers  draining 
this  section,  and  on  this  ground  the 
United  States  is  asked  io  protect  it 

It  is  a  wise  step,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
carried  into  effect.  We  have  had  several 
centuries  of  forest  destruction,  and  we 
have  come  to  a  point  when  we  must  con- 
sider forest  preservation  and  restoration. 
The  National  Government  has  latterly 
taken  this  up  in  a  broad  spirit,  and  much 
fooA  will  come  of  it  if  persisted  in.  But 
It  rests  with  the  States  to  do  the  chief 
work.  Pennsylvania  was  once  an  unbro- 
ken forest  from  end  to  end.  Most  of  this 
forest  is  gone  and  the.  need  of  providing 
for  another  crop  of  trees  has  pressed  itself 
upon  all  who  look  ahead  in  the  least  de- 
gree. There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land 
m  this  State  that  are  worthless  for  any 
purpose  except  timber  growing.  Much 
of  the  land  left  to  nature  is  attempting  to 
redothe  itself  with  timber,  but  the  volun- 
tary crop  is  not  usually  of  the  best  kind 
of  timber,  and  forest  fires  keep  thwarting 
the  effort  of  nature  to  restore  the  moun- 
tains and  hillsides  to  their  original  tree- 
clad  condition. 

Under  its  very  competent  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania  is  making  pro- 
gress both  in  checking  forest  fires  and  in 
redothing  the  waste  places  with  trees  that 
are  worth  growing.  The  movement  to 
preserve  and  restore  our  forests  began  in 
Governor  Pattison's  second  administra- 
tion, and  has  been  given  intelligent  and 
effective  support  and  assistance  by  both 
Governors  Hastings  and  Stone.  Com- 
missioner  J.  T.    Rothrock,    under   the 
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authority  given  him  by  recent  legisla- 
tion, has  secured,  or  is  in  the  process  of 
secnring,  for  the  State,  various  pieces  of 
mountain  land,  amounting  to  at)out  half 
a  million  acres;  for  scientific  forestry. 
And  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Mountain 
sides  and  steep  hillsides  cannot  be  put  to 
better  use  than  in  growing  timber.  Usu- 
ally they  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  A  bare 
hillside  sheds  water  like  a  shiuffled  roof, 
but  a  wooded  hillside  holds  back  the 
water,  allows  it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soil 
and  reach  the  lower  land  gradually. 
Pennsylvania  has  plenty  of  waste  land 
that  had  much  better  be  put  to  growing 
trees  than  producing  floods,  and  it  wiu 
gradually  be  so  utili^. 

If  the  wise  policy  introduced  by  Com- 
missioner Rothrock  is  allowed  tocontinue 
Pennsylvania  will  soon  be  leading  the 
Union  in  the  work  of  forest  restoration. 
The  proposed  4,000,000  acres  of  national 
forest  in  the  South  Apj^alachian  system 
will  be  a  welcome  addition.  The  States 
chiefly  benefited  should  not  rest  with  this, 
however,  but  accepting  the  Federal  aid, 
should  each  emulate  Pennsylvania  in 
doing  its  own  work  of  forest  restoration, 
—PhUa.  Press. 


If  the  children  can  do  the  work  which  we 
heap  upon  them  it  may  be  right  to  let 
them  do  it,  but  if  they  cannot,  why  let  us 
think  of  unloading." — Kansas  City  Star. 


TEACHING  TOO  MUCH. 


SuPT.  J.  M.  Grbbnwood  says  com- 
plaint comes  from  all  over  the  country, 
aod  its  volume  is  increasing,  "that  so 
much  is  put  into  the  school  work  that 
the  children  are  unable  to  master  it." 

He  told  a  story  of  his  visit  abroad  a  few 
years  ago,  which  served  to  illustrate  his 
point  and  amuse  the  audience. 

''When  I  was  in  Rome,"  he  said,  <<I 
saw  little  donkeys  bringing  in  their  great 
burdens  of  things  to  the  markets.  The 
loads  were  piled  up  so  high  on  their 
backs  that  all  you  could  see  of  the 
donkeys  were  their  heels,  the  tips  of 
their  tails  and  their  noses.  When  I  saw 
those  donkeys  I  thought  of  the  school 
children  in  America. 

"  Shall  we  continue  to  pile  it  on  until 
the  children  cannot  stand  under  the 
load?"  he  asked.  "Every  crank  that 
oomes  along  wants  to  put  everything  into 
the  schools,  and  so  it  is  that  well  mean- 
ing school  boards  continue  to  load.  The 
schools  of  the  country  are  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  we  should  endeavor  to  give 
what  is  best  for  them,  keeping  in  mind 
always  what  they  are  capable  of  doing. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 


JUST  a  word  about  Spelling.  A  writer 
who  used  the  signature  ''  M  "  in  Edu^ 
cation  says:  *'  There  are  two  of  my 
earliest  and  most  valued  friends  that  I 
^eve  to  see  n^lected."  One  of  these 
IS  Webster's  speUing  book,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  if  there  is  a  spelling  book 
now  which  a  candid  judgment  will  admit 
can  compensate  for  its  loss. 

The  spelling  book  is  neglected  in  too 
many  schools.  ''We  don't  use  the 
speller,"  says  the  advanced  teacher, 
''but  we  select  all  unfamiliar  words  in 
our  lessons,  and  we  copy  these  on  the 
board.  The  children  in  turn  copy  them 
into  note-books  and  then  learn  them.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  present 
the  spelling  lesson."  Perhaps  she  does, 
but  Uiere  are  many  who  do  not  agree 
with  her. 

Do  you  ever  look  over  the  note-books 
into  which  the  children  are  copying  their 
lessons? 

"  Why,  yes,  often,"  is  the  quick  reply. 

Do  you  ever  find  errors  in  copying  ? 

"Well,  yes,  sometimes." 

And  then  you  wondeied  why  that  care- 
less boy  or  that  nervous  girl  failed  on  the 
same  word  so  many  times  in  spite  of  your 
persistent  corrections.  The  word  was 
copied  wrongly,  and  the  child  learned 
the  erroneous  form  day  after  day.  The 
spelling  book  makes  no  mistakes.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  every  time.*  If  the 
boy  or  girl  has  misspelled  the  word,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  spelling  book. 

There  are  children  who  regard  the 
written  copy  of  so  slight  importance  that 
they  scribble  it  o£F  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  when  the  lesson  is  learned  the  paper 
is  torn  and  thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 
You  assign  a  review  for  next  time. 
What  will  the  careless  boy  do  now  ?  He 
must  either  write  the  lesson  from  his 
teacher's  or  a  pupil's  notes  or  go  without 
it.  This  may  be  a  little  thing,  but  it  has 
been  known  to  cause  any  amount  of  an- 
noyance. 

Once  more,  children  respect  what  is  in 
the  book  far  more  than  they  do  what  is 
copied  from  the  board.  There  is  a  sense 
of   definiteness   about    the    book.    The 
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writer  has  seen  a  class  made  perfectly 
happy  over  the  introduction  of  new  spell- 
ers after  being  long  accustomed  to  copy- 
ing their  words.  Many  educators  object 
to  the  words  which  are  in  our  spellers. 
They  claim  that  children  learn  words 
whose  meaning  is  unknown  to  them, 
words  which  they  will  never  use  in  real 
life.  Probably  this  is  true;  at  the  same 
time  they  learn  what  may  not  be  clear 
now,  but  which  some  day  they  may 
understand  and  have  occasion  to  use. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  do  not  obtain 
our  gold  pure;  we  must  take  it  with  its 
dross.  So  with  our  learning;  we  must 
select  what  we  have  most  need  of,  and 
let  the  rest  go.  Spelling  is  an  old- 
fashioned  virtue.  It  may  not  be  that 
our  fathers  know  any  better  how  to  spell 
now  than  their  children,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  our  fathers  have  had  time 
to  forget  much,  and  if  they  can  spell  at 
all,  it  IS  because  they  were  well  drilled  in 
their  youth.  As  for  our  children,  will 
many  of  them  know  how  to  spell  a  little 
bit  when  they  ^et  down  the  road  where 
gray  hairs  are  m  evidence  ?  We  believe 
in  seeing  the  spelling-book  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  grammar  student  in 
Connecticut,  and  used  daily. — ConnecH- 
cut  School  Journal. 


TWO  TEACHERS. 


IT  has  been  well  said,  that  one*s  powers 
for  any  kind  of  work  may  be  improved, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  have  a 
natural  aptness  to  begin  with.  Let  us 
take  the  following  as  an  illustration:  ''  It 
was  remarked  of  a  blacksmith  in  a  small 
village  that  the  boys  and  girls  liked  to 
see  him  at  work,  and  they  gathered 
around  his  anvil  while  he  explained  and 
examplified  the  process  of  welding.  The 
teacher  of  the  school  suddenly  left,  and 
the  trustees  called  on  the  blacksmith,  to 
his  great  surprise,  and  asked  him  to  take 
the  vacant  place.  He  did  so,  and  made 
a  great  success  of  it.  He  was  then  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  had  been  to  school  but 
little,  but  he  made  so  good  a  use  of  his 
time  that  many  other  places  sought  for 
his  services. 

Now  let  us  look  on  the  other  side.  In 
a  small  village  there  was  a  teacher  who 
held  a  third-grade  certificate,  which  was 
given  by  the  county  superintendent  with 
but  little  examination.  He  taught  three 
years,   took   no  educational   paper,   at- 


tended no  institutes,  owned  no  books  on 
education,  created  no  interest,  and  when 
the  district  decided  to  hire  another  man, 
was  quite  put  out  and  concluded  there 
was  *'no  encouragement  for  a  man  to  be 
a  teacher."  Now,  this  last  man  is  only 
a  type  of  thousands  who  simply  '*  keep 
school,"  and  do  that  very  poorly.  And 
we  have  another  class  who  are  constantly 
wanting  better  places,  and  yet  are  doing 
nothing  worthy  of  them.  They  are 
'' keeping  school"  well  enongh  where 
they  are,  but  are  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  higher  and  more 
responsible  place,  but  they  want  the  place 
all  the  same.  For  the  benefit  of  such  and 
others  let  me  say  that  every  teacher 
should  procure  as  helps  several  first-class 
educational  journals  and  books  on  meth- 
ods and  school  management.  The  teacher 
cannot  well  have  too  many  suggestive 
aids. — News, 
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COMING. 


BY  ANNA  RAUDNITZKY, 


JULY  had  come  and  gone.  Little  hj 
little  the  tension  relaxed  in  those 
early  days,  and  the  teacher  drank  in, 
with  body  and  spirit,  mind  and  heart, 
vacation  quiet  and  rest.  The  lines  had 
fallen  unto  her  in  pleasant  places,  her 
summer  heritage,  beyond  doubt,  a  goodly 
one — this  beautiful  island  on  the  New 
England  coast,  with  its  varied  charm  of 
earth  and  air  and  sky  and  sea.  To  fall 
asleep  with  music,  the  ocean's  soft  ca- 
ressing play  against  the  shore,  dreamy 
as  a  mother's  lullaby — to  waken  with 
melody,  the  early  rejoicing  of  happiest 
birds — a  matin  hymn,  a  vesper  benedic- 
tion— ah,  life  was  worth  living  indeed, 
and  the  teacher  must  needs  sing  a  fubt- 
late  in  her  heart.  And  as  she  listened  to 
the  teaching  of  one  who  had  lingered  in 
rich  gardens  of  fairest  knowledge,  and 
had  culled  its  choicest  fruits  and  flowers, 
she  realized  a  deepening  and  sweetening 
of  the  springs  of  life — a  widening  of  hoii- 
zon — a  soul- uplift. 

Now  the  August  moon  floods  the  world 
with  beauty  almost  unearthly,  and  as  the 
month  grows  older  the  teacher  hears  the 
footsteps  of  many  who  are  coming  to 
meet  her.  She  is  coming,  the  girl  who 
is  loud  and  pert,  who  dresses  smartly 
and  swaggers  boldly,  the  girl  who  failed 
to  choose  a  careful  and  prudent  mother. 
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And  the  girl  who  is  queer—unattractive 
in  mind  and  person,  ungainly,  uninter- 
esting, unlovely — she  is  coming.  And 
the  girl  who  is  wistful,  for  beauty  and 
refinement,  for  sympathy  and  love,  yet 
unconscious  of  the  dormant  longing, 
she,  too,  is  coming. 

Coming,  the  boy  who  is  rude  and  un- 
conth,  a  veritable  young  berserk,  passing 
through  the  Sturm  and  Drang  period  of 
his  existence,  when  the  very  elements 
seem  warring  within  him.  Coming,  the 
stubborn,  defiant  boy,  handicapped  by 
his  own  environment.  Coming,  the  boy 
who  is  mean  and  unprindpl^,  handi- 
capped by  his  own  inheritance.  Nearer, 
ever  nearer  with  September  days,  they 
are  all  coming,  coming,  coming — to  the 
teacher;  coming  with  their  manifold 
needs  and  with  outstretched  hands. 
What  will  she  give  them  ?  What  will 
her  hands  offer — a  fish  or  a  serpent,  bread 
or  a  stone  ? 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


STIMULUS. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


IN  an  address  on  ''Stimulus"  by  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,  of  Oxford,  formerly 
for  many  years  tutor  at  Rugby,  I  find 
some  points  in  school  work  so  excellently 
presented  that  I  think  them  deserving  of 
a  wide  circulation.  His  address  appears 
in  a  small  volume  entitled,  ''The  Prac- 
tice of  Education,"  from  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  For  instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  school  discipline,  he  says:  "Dis- 
cipline must  be  always  at  hand  and 
ready,  but  stimulus  is  the  more  excellent 
way.  A  form  kept  attentive  by  stimulus 
is  as  different  as  possible  to  the  eye  from 
a  form  kept  attentive  by  discipline.  In 
the  former  there  is  life;  in  the  latter  there 
is  stagnation.  Schoolmasters,  like  other 
despots,  sometimes  make  a  wilderness 
and  call  it  peace.  It  is  tempting  because 
it  gives  them  no  trouble,  but  it  is  bad. 
I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  anal- 
ogy. At  Rugby  we  used  to  have  a  lesson 
before  breakfast— seven  to  eight.  It  was 
always  the  quietest  lesson;  somnolence 
and  hunger  combined  made  the  boys  in- 
disposed to  any  movement.  After  break- 
fast they  came  back  different  creatures: 
there  was  more  vitality.  There  was  less 
of  the  pin- dropping  silence  of  the  morn- 
ing hour;  but  for  real  teaching  the  second 


was  the  best.  And  some  masters  act 
like  hunger  on  the  boys;  others  act  like 
breakfast.  To  put  it  in  one  word, — in  a 
form  there  should  be  attentiveness,  but 
there  should  also  be  life;  attentiveness 
without  life  is  a  mistake." 

In  discussing  methods  of  stimulating 
the  attention  of  pupils  he  has  this  to  say 
of  the  miserable  habit  of  nagging:  "  By 
nagging  I  mean  a  constant  fire  of  little 
rebukes  to  one  and  another  for  inatten- 
tiveness.  It  wears  out  the  patience  of 
the  best-regulated  boy  to  receive,  or  even 
to  hear  such  rebukes.  It  is  exasperating 
to  human  nature  and  is  utterly  futile. 
Moreover,  it  distracts  and  worries  the 
teacher,  and  destroys  even  what  chance 
there  was  of  any  real  stimulus  to  atten- 
tion. My  own  advice  would  be  this: 
You  may  have  in  many  lessons  to  caution 
once  or  twice;  but  if  you  find  the  thing 
becoming  common,  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause  and  for  the  cure.  The  probability 
is  you  are  becoming  dull.  Either  quicken 
up  a  bit,  or  at  any  rate  vary  the  proceed- 
ings; but  don't  nag.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  not  your  fault.  The  weather  may  be 
hot,  or  there  may  be  some  unusual  ex- 
citement— a  great  match  after  school,  or 
races  in  the  vicinity,  or  some  new  pro- 
motions to  the  eleven,  or  news  has  come 
that  the  ice  bears  on  the  reservoir.  Any- 
how, don't  nag.  If  it  is  hot,  open  tne 
door  and  any  remaining  window;  if  it  is 
an  excitement,  try  and  compete  with  it 
rather  than  choke  it  by  nagging.  I  have 
learned  the  futility  of  this  method  by 
having  tried  it  and  failed." 

I  have  been  interested  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  says  on  this  subject.  One 
of  the  most  painstaking,  earnest,  and 
faithful  teachers  I  have  ever  known  was 
a  most  persistent  "nagger"  of  children. 
All  day  long  it  was  an  unbroken  outpour 
of  small  criticism,  faultfinding,  objurga- 
tion, rebuke,  warning,  and  outcries  of 
reproof  or  caution  to  Johnny  and  Jimmy, 
and  Mary  and  Sarah.  It  all  did  no 
good.  Most  of  the  children  looked  har- 
assed and  tired;  others  utterly  brazen 
and  indifferent.  The  good  woman  meant 
well,  and  thought  she  was  doing  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  in  the  way  of  her 
duty,  whereas  she  could  scarcely  have 
been  doing  anything  worse.  Nothing 
will  spoil  a  horse  more  surely  than  a  con- 
stant see- sawing  on  the  bridle,  jerking 
him  in  and  urging  him  on.  A  child's 
nervous  system  is  certainly  not  less  finely 
organized  than  that  of  a  horse. 
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I  WISH  I  HAD  A  MILLION/' 


SO  spoke  one  day  a  young  man  whose 
feet  had  just  fallen  upon  the  threshold 
of  life's  sterner  activities. 

'*  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  your 
million  ?"  asked  his  companion. 

''Well/'  said  the  covetous  and  impa- 
tient young  man,  ''  the  first  thin?  I'd  do 
would  be  to  quit  work.  I'd  reSgn  my 
position  right  away.  Then  I'd  have  a 
good  time.  I*d  have  a  fine  house,  with 
beautiful  grounds,  a  fine  library  and 
paintings,  and  all  that;  and  I'd  have 
horses  and  an  automobile  and  a  steam 
yacht,  and  I'd  travel  and  see  the  world. 
O,  I'd  have  a  glorious  time  of  it,  and  be 
happy!" 

'*No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  the  other. 
"You  would  be  a  miserable  man  from 
the  beginning  if  you  tried  to  carry  out 
that  programme.  The  man  who  quits 
work  soon  becomes  lazy,  and  a  lazy  man 
can  manufacture  more  misery  in  one  day 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  about  him 
than  a  hard-working  man  can  turn  into 
happiness  in  a  week." 

It  is  not  every  man  or  woman  that  can 
find  supreme  contentment  in  work.  In- 
deed, contentment  lies  not  in  the  work  so 
much  as  in  the  motive  back  of  it.  If  one 
can  see  the  labor  of  his  hands  "estab- 
lished," to  use  a  Scripture  phrase,  there 
is  sure  to  be  an  exquisite  degree  of  satis- 
faction; but  work  becomes  mere  drudgery 
when  the  worker  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
some  measure  of  its  reward. 

However,  there  are  many  rich  rewards 
of  work  that  the  toiler  does  not  usually 
dream  of.  Charles  Kingsley  says*  "Thank 
God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  which  must  be 
done  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being 
forced  to  work  and  forced  to  do  your  best 
will  develop  in  you  temperance,  self- 
control,  diligence,  strength  of  will,  con- 
tentment and  a  hundred  other  virtues  of 
which  the  idle  never  have  any  concep- 
tion." This  being  so,  it  is  of  infinitely 
greater  concern  and  profit  to  a  man  that 
he  should  be  under  the  sway  of  these 
essential  virtues  than  that  he  be  possessed 
of  a  million.  For  with  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  and  the  wise  use  of  oppor- 
tunities he  may  be  enabled  to  secure  his 
million;  while,  having  his  million  and 
not  the  virtues  which  give  dignity,  poise, 
breadth  and  strength  to  character,  and 
therefore  nobility,  beauty  and  usefulness 
to  life,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape 


the  "broad  way  that  leads  to  destmc- 
tion."  This,  alas,  many  have  found  to 
their  sorrow  and  diame.— CAm/iaM  Ad- 
vocate. 
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HOW  THE  BOYS  AND  I  LEARNED 
TO  USE  THE  LIBRARY. 


WEEK  after  week  the  librarian  left  his 
card  list  in  our  dass,  and  removed 
it  again  untouched  and  unnoticed.  I 
knew  some  of  the  boys  were  reading 
books  of  less  profit,  and  I  strove  to  think 
of  some  plan  to  improve  the  character  of 
their  literature,  and  to  interest  the  other 
boys  in  books. 

One  Sunday  I  took  the  card,  and  read 
among  the  books  for  our  dass  for  that 
week  "  Schonberg  Cotta  Family,"  by 
Mrs.  Charles.    An  idea  struck  me. 

"  Boys,"  said  I,  "  how  many  have  read 
this  book  ?"  No  one  had.  Then  I  told 
enough  of  the  story  to  ezdte  their  inter- 
est, stopping  just  where  they  cared  to 
have  me  go  on.  One  boy  immediatdy 
dedded  he  would  take  the  book.  An- 
other would  have  it  next  week.  They 
all  wanted  it  at  once. 

It  would  not  do  to  allow  this  enthus- 
iasm to  cool,  so  I  said  : 

"Let  Hale  take  the  book  and  read 
what  he  can  by  Tuesday  after  school, 
then  if  you  will  stay  for  half  an  hour  " — 
for  I  was  their  day-school  teacher  as 
well — "he  will  tell  us  the  part  he  has 
read,  and  I  will  read  to  you,  and  we  will 
talk  again  about  it." 

The  boys  all  liked  the  plan  except 
Alfred,  who  couldn't  stay  long  on  ac- 
count of  the  chores  at  home.  However, 
we  were  to  try  it  at  once.  Meantime  I 
informed  myself  more  definitely  of  the 
time,  and  country,  and  history  of  the 
story.  I  gathered  interesting  facts  about 
the  customs  of  the  people.  I  tried  to  read 
e£Fectively  and  rapidly.  Points  on  which 
we  were  not  well  informed  were  given 
out  to  be  read  up  for  next  week.  Most 
of  the  boys  would  gladly  have  overstayed 
the  half  hour,  and  when  they  left  ^ich 
had  a  topio  for  reading  that  interested 
him. 

The  next  week  there  were  other  boys 
and  some  girls.  Then  we  found  it  better 
to  meet  in  the  evening  for  longer  time. 

We  read  "  On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea,*' 
by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  studious 
manner.  By  this  reading  we  acquired 
fine  lessons  in  history.    We  read,  and 
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even  leamed,  some  of  the  sweet  poems  of 
Mrs.  Charles.  Some  one  brought  an 
illnstrated  magazine  containing  a  sketch 
and  pictures  of  the  author  and  her  home. 
In  some  way  it  led  to  those  bojrs  of  four- 
teen being  interested  in  D'Aubigne's 
''  History  of  the  Reformation/'  DeStael's 
'* Germany,"  and  Max  Muller*s  "Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop." 

It  had  been  my  fault  that  my  boys  did 
not  read.  They  were  ready  and  happy 
as  soon  as  I  pointed  out  an  inviting  way. 
We  need  not  wait  until  our  libranes  are 
weeded  of  poor  books  and  replete  wiUi 

5 cod  ones,  nor  until  we  have  read  a 
ozen  books  ourselves.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  little  bit  we  already  know,  and 
show  our  pupils  how  to  acquire  that  We 
shall  add  to  our  store  as  well  as  they, 
and  there  will  be  a  new  bond  of  union 
between  our  classes  and  ourselves. — By 
the  Teacher^  in  Sunday  School  Times, 


WHY  I  MEMORIZE  THE  BIBLE. 


1AM  a  busy  housekeeper,  but  every 
day  brings  tasks  that  employ  my 
hands,  leaving  my  mind  idle.  It  is  while 
doing  these  things  that  I  learn  verses 
from  the  Bible  or  review  those  already 
learned.  The  results  are  surprising,  but 
there  is  no  secret  about  my  success,  ex- 
cept that  I  began  and  have  kept  on. 
Sometimes  I  am  too  tired  and  dull  to 
learn,  and  then  I  wait  until  the  next  day 
and  try  again. 

I  find  that  this  memorizing  is  good 
mental  discipline.  At  first,  TOing  long 
nnused  to  such  study,  it  was  di£Bcult  for 
me  to  learn  even  one  verse  correctly,  but, 
with  a  determination  to  have  every 
"and"  and  **  the"  right,  I  can  now  com- 
mit to  memory  accurately  and  rapidly. 

I  find,  too,  that  the  constant  repetition 
of  high  thought  and  noble  language  im- 
proves my  own  thought  and  expression, 
especially  in  prayer. 

While  committing  the  Bible  to  mem- 
ory, cares,  worries,  bitter  thoughts,  vain 
regrets,  morbid  fancies  and  all  the  jumble 
of  things  that  lumber  an  unoccupied  mind 
are  crowded  out.  By  frequent  repetition, 
rich  meanings  often  stand  out  clearly  in 
the  lines,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
my  notice.  This  growing  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  makes  it  ready  for  use  in 
guiding  my  own  way  and  in  helping 
others.  How  can  I  walk  and  talk  with 
God  unless  I  have  in  mind  some  word  of 


His  to  which  I  can  respond,  or  which 
satisfies  my  own  questions  and  aspira- 
tions? 

Some  time  I  may  be  deprived  of  read* 
in^,  and  then  what  riches  I  shall  have  in 
this  store  of  Bible  verses  hid  in  my  heart! 
Often  in  twilight  or  in  helpless  hours  I 
say  the  sweet  words  over  with  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  companionship  that  other- 
wise I  should  miss.  Then  besides  all 
this,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  jojrs 
is  tracing  out  God's  providences  in  the 
light  of  His  Word,  and  for  that  reason  I 
can  never  be  too  familiar  with  the  Bible. 
— Bible  Reader, 


PLANTING  SHADE  TREES. 


THE  American  States  are  beginning  to 
give  practical  encouragement  to  the 
planting  of  shade  trees,  which  minister  so 
importantlv  to  the  public  comfort  and 
health  during  our  tropical  summers,  and 
contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
roadside.  During  the  last  year  legisla- 
tion applying  to  this  branch  of  forestry 
was  enacted  by  several  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  frirmers  and  resi- 
dents of  unincorporated  villages  will  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
to  encourage  roadside  tree  planting,  and 
that  the  Pennsylvania  countryside  may 
thereby  in  time  become  as  attractive  by 
the  abundance  of  shade  as  the  New  Eng- 
land villages  are  in  summer.  The  act  is 
operative  for  the  remission  of  a  portion 
of  the  road  taxes  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  trees  have  been  set  out  the  year 
previous  to  the  demand  for  the  abatement 
of  the  tax,  and  are  living  and  well  pro- 
tected from  domestic  animals  at  the  time 
of  such  demand.  Any  one  who  is  liable 
for  road  tax  who  shall  transplant  to  the 
side  of  the  public  highway  on  his  own 
premises  any  fruit,  shade  or  forest  tree 
of  suitable  size  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
road  supervisors  in  abatement  of  his  road 
tax  $1  for  every  two  trees  set  out.  Elms 
shall  not  be  placed  nearer  than  seventy 
feet;  maples  and  other  forest  trees  fifty 
feet,  except  locust  and  Carolina  poplar, 
which  may  be  set  thirty  feet  apart,  and 
except  fruit  trees,  which  may  be  set  forty 
feet  apart. 

The  roads  to  which  the  act  applies 
must  run  through  or  adjoin  cultivated 
fields.     Trees  growing  naturally  by  the 
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side  of  such  roads  shall  be  allowed  for  at 
the  same  rate.  But  in  no  case  shall  an 
abatement  be  allowed  for  tree- planting  in 
excess  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  annual  road 
tax.  Inasmuch  as  the  road  tax  in  many 
townships  is  a  considerable  item,  an 
abatement  of  a  fourth  is  worth  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  provided  that  any  person  who  de- 
stroys or  injures  the  trees  thus  planted, 
or  who  carelessly  permits  a  horse  driven 
by  him  or  for  him  to  injure  said  trees, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing $5  for  every  tree  killed  or  injured. 
The  act  is  much  in  advance  of  any  previ- 
ous Pennsylvania  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  received  the  approval  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  forestry.  The  act 
requires  the  township  supervisors  to  keep 
a  permanent  record  of  the  trees  planted, 
for  which  the  tax  abatement  is  allowed  ; 
but  it  contains  no  provision  for  reporting 
to  a  State  authority  the  number  of  trees 
planted,  so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  what 
progress  the  State  is  making  in  this  direc- 
tion.— Phila.  Ledger, 


CONVERSATION:  TWO 
TEACHERS. 


1.  My  main  objects  are  to  make  good 
spellers,  good  writers,  good  readers,  and 
pupils  quick  at  figures. 

2.  I  cannot  say  that  I  make  those  my 
main  objects.  I  look  at  the  school  as  a 
community;  I  try  to  have  all  cheerful  and 
happy;  to  have  a  spirit  of  helpfulness;  to 
scorn  meanness;  to  be  interested  in  the 
great  achievements  of  the  human  race; 
to  want  to  find  out  about  the  world  they 
live  in;  to  aim  to  be  in  a  better  and  more 
advantageous  position  today  than  yester- 
day. 

1.  But  how  about  the  spelling,  the 
reading,  the  writing,  and  the  arithmetic? 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  leaving  those  out 
entirely.  The  parents  will  insist  on  your 
teaching  them. 

2.  Let  us  take  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Which  is  more  likely  to  learn  arithmetic, 
the  happy  pupil  or  the  unhappy  one  ? 

1.  Why,  the  happy  one,  of  course. 
And  I  do  all  I  can  to  make  the  school- 
room pleasant. 

2.  Don't  you  think  of  that  all  the  time? 

1.  I  suppose  so. 

2.  Then  it  is  a  main  object  with  you  as 
with  me.  I  consider  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, etc.,  as  the  results  of  industry,  of 


well-directed  labor,  and  so  try  to  promote 
industry.  I  try  to  concentrate  effort  on 
the  same  things  you  do. 

1.  But  why  do  you  try  to  have  them 
helpful  ? 

2.  A  school  is  a  community;  and 
when  persons  live  in  communities  their 
feelings  are  naturally  aroused;  those  feel- 
ings must  have  expression;  to  repress 
them  would  stop  their  progress  in  read- 
ing and  other  studies.  You  know  the 
motto  of  the  New  Education  is,  '*  Let  the 
entire  nature  be  addressed — body,  mind, 
and  soul.'' 

1.  In  other  words,  you  try  to  get  up  a 
state  of  development,  and  expect  that 
the  pupils  will  learn  to  read,  etc.,  inci- 
dentally. 

2.  Not  entirely  so.  I  have  a  course  of 
duties  and  labors  to  be  performed,  as 
reading,  writing,  etc.;  but  it  is  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  performed  that  I  am 
concerned  about.  You  see  the  school  is 
an  environment  that  may  lift  them  up 
and  make  them  nobler  and  stronger. 
Thousands  learn  to  read  and  are  just  as 
low  as  before — they  read  the  "yellow** 
journals  and  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

1.  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  sometimes 
think  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  did  not 
not  know  how  to  read.  What  caa  be 
done  in  arithmetic  to  form  character? 
That  does  not  seem  so  easy. 

2.  I  encourage  cheerfulness  ;  set  so 
many  problems,  have  them  do  them 
neatly,  work  faster  to  day  than  yesterday, 
and  appeal  to  their  reason;  repress  any 
meanness,  and  give  them  full  freedom. 

1.  Yes,  so  do  I;  but  why  freedom  ? 

2.  Because  man  as  he  rises  tends  to- 
wards freedom.  I  mean  by  that  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  own  motives  and 
impulses,  and  not  according  to  mine. 

1.  I  hold  them  to  the  rules. 

2.  I  try  to  have  them  make  their  own 
rules.  I  let  them  go  from  seat  to  seat,  or 
whisper,  only  asking  them  to  bear  in 
mind  not  to  disturb  others. 

1.  My  pupils  would  misuse  such  lib- 
erty. Don't  yours  roam  around  and  cause 
trouble  ? 

2.  They  did  at  first,  but  they  have 
learned  to  use  their  liberty,  and  now  do 
not  often  whisper.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
put  the  responsibility  on  them. 

I.  But  don't  you  often  feel  they  make 
poor  progress  in  reading — take  spelling, 
for  example.  Don't  you  find  they  fail  to 
spell  a  word  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
spell  ? 
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2.  Yes,  that  will  occur,  bat  the  only 
thing  I  try  to  rouse  is  a  spirit  of  cheerful 
ittdostry,  and  set  them  to  work  on  the 
proper  things,  and  then  if  they  fail  I 
don't  worry. 

I.  I  think  I  have  got  some  ideas  from 
this  talk,  and  shall  try  to  put  them  in 
practice. — Practical  Teacher. 


BACKGROUND  OF  CHILD-STUDY. 


BY  BRWIN  W.  RUNKLH,  PH.  D. 
Professor  Psychology  Pennsylvania  StaU  College. 


THE  movements  which  have  a  popu- 
lar side,  frequently  suffer  more  at 
the  bands  of  their  friends  than  of  their 
enemies.  Numerous  historical  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  force  of 
this  general  truth.  Herod  has  been  out- 
Heroded  in  the  fields  of  literature,  politics, 
education,  and  religion.  Indeed,  it  would 
bedi£Scult  to  conceive  of  a  finer  specimen 
of  tragedy  than  that  of  the  reformer 
caught  in  the  merciless  wheels  of  a 
popular  perversion  of  his  tenets.  Yet 
such  has  been  and  is  the  irony  of  fate. 
Protestantism  began  as  a  protest,  popular 
favor  made  it  a  schism ;  and  thV  most 
serious  religious  problem  of  the  present 
day  is  how  to  cause  the  popular  con- 
sciousness to  see  and  to  act  upon  the 
essentials  which  unite,  rather  than  upon 
the  non-essentials  which  dogmatically 
sever.  Locke's  doctrine  of  empiricism, 
transplanted  and  translated  by  the  en- 
thusiastic friendliness  of  Prance,  becomes 
the  precursor  of  a  dogmatism  and 
materialism  whose  popular  fruit  was  the 
French  Revolution.  Realism  in  litera- 
ture arose  as  a  healthful  reaction  against 
Romanticism;  its  over- zealous  friends 
have  made  it  more  romantic  than  Roman- 
ticism ever  dared  to  be.  The  Nature- 
study  movement,  in  its  inception  a 
laboratory -directed  educational  process, 
has  become  the  play*  ground  of  one  class 
of  teachers  and  the  fetish  of  another.  It 
is  the  world-old  story  of  the  sun's 
chariot  driven  by  a  novice,  the  pigmy 
fighting  in  the  armor  of  the  giant, 
Pegasus  off  on  a  tour. 

Child-study  has  no  less  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  its  friends.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  so  independently  treated  as  to 
savor  of  abstractness,  and  on  the  other, 
so  narrowly  conceived  as  to  lose  vitality. 
Repeatedly  we  witness  the  conscientious 
teacher  wasting  her  time  over  a  drag-net  ' 


syllabus,  under  the  grave  misapprehen- 
sion that  she  is  advancing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  Repeatedly,  in  the 
view  of  another  class  of  teachers,  the 
child  is  so  highly  attenuated  an  abstrac* 
tion  that  the  living,  palpitating  child  has 
been  lost  to  view,  if  indeed  one  would  be 
recognized  when  seen.  With  the  former 
there  is  serious  danger  of  pedantry  instalr 
ling  and  perpetuating  itself;  in  the  latter, 
a  new  species  of  atrophied  pedagogue. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  j  ustify 
in  a  measure  the  foregoing  statements^ 
with  the  hope  that  though  negative  in 
form,  the  outcome  may  lead  to  positive 
conclusions.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  inter- 
est and  hopefulness  of  the  new  pedagogy, 
which  is  distinctively  child  centered.  If 
I  have  any  educational  creed,  it  is,  *'I 
believe  in  childhood.  I  believe  its  essen- 
tial nature  and  basal  impulses  are  sound, 
and  I  reverence  its  real  destiny  and 
meaning  as  the  greatest  leader  and  edu- 
cator of  the  race.  * '  I  would  countenance 
no  apology,  as,  for  example,  that  o£ 
Roger  Ascham:  **Some  men,  friendly 
enough  by  nature,  but  of  small  judgment 
in  learning,  do  think  I  take  too  much 
time  in  setting  forth  these  children's 
affairs."  Hence,  I  believe  in  child- 
study  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  child,  the  teacher,  or  the  science;  but 
unless  we  love  Rome  more  than  Csesar, 
our  efforts  will  not  reach  a  true  fruition. 
That  is  to  say,  child-study  needs  a  larger 
setting,  an  adjustment  with  the  issues  of 
outside  sciences.  Its  principles  demand 
interpretation  and  evaluation  by  the  root 
sciences  of  which  it  is  a  specific  method. 
To  put  it  in  the  language  Rousseau  loved 
so  well,  we  need  to  give  more  attention 
to  child-study  by  giving  less  to  it,  to  gain 
more  real  knowledge  of  the  child  by 
directing  our  minds  also  away  from  the 
child. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  main  contention 
in  another  way.  A  well-known  college 
president,  referring  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  proposing  to  teach  a  subject  not  In 
direct  relation  to  his  own  lines  of  thought 
and  study,  said  to  me:  ''  I  do  not  mean 
that  Mr.  X  has  not  the  ability  or  even 
the  requisite  knowledge  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject, but  naturally  he  would  lack  the 
special  temper  which  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  mutual  checks  and  limita- 
tions, from  the  balance  of  diverse  truths,** 
etc.  These  subtle,  minor  elements  (as 
they  may  appear)  are  of  most  import  in 
awakening  the  student's  thought,  and 
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have  the  greatest  value,  too,  for  the  sd- 
ence  itself.  The  main  traveled  roads  of 
child-study  contain  much  of  help  and 
instruction,  but  the  by-paths,  the  track- 
less wilderness,  the  vague  cosmic  and 
racial  setting  (what  I  have  denominated, 
the  background  of  childhood's  primordial 
life)  contain  the  nourishing  sources  and 
vital  strength  of  all  true  child-study. 
What  is  this  background  ?    In  the  first 

i>lace  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
ower  animals.  The  child  is,  no  doubt, 
a  ''candidate  for  humanity"  (to borrow 
Amiel's  phrase);  it  is  also  a  summarized 
animal.  The  spontaneity  of  the  amoeba, 
the  reflexes  of  the  nerve-muscle  machine, 
habit  formation  in  fish,  cat  or  rat,  the 
mental  processes  of  monkeys,  etc.,  are 
direct  steps  to  a  comprehension  of  similar 
processes  in  child-life.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  question  of  activity  in  the  child. 
What  teacher  has  not  been  perplexed 
and  annoyed  at  the  thorough  irrepres- 
sible tendency  to  movement  on  the  part 
of  pupils?  This  is  so  much  a  fact  with 
which  teachers  must  reckon  that  school 
boards  used  to  employ  a  teacher  on  his 
disciplinary  record,  the  number  of  flog- 
gings, boxings,  scoldings,  etc.,  duly  ad- 
ministered and  certified  to.  In  many  a 
teacher  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  automatic  and  semi-reflex  verbal 
complex,  known  as  "Be  still."  The 
quiet  school  at  any  price  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  successful  school. 

But  as  Payne  has  pointed  out,  ''  Little 
children  are  scarcely  ever  contented  with 
simply  doing  nothing ;  and  fidgetiness 
and  unrest,  which  often  give  mothers  and 
teachers  so  much  anxiety,  are  merely  the 
strugglings  of  the  soul  to  get,  through 
the  body,  some  employment  for  its 
powers."  Doubtless  the  struggle  of 
which  Payne  speaks  is  not  so  much  one 
of  the  soul  to  get  employment,  but  rather 
the  struggle  of  the  body  to  get  a  soul. 
A  large  amount  of  this  activity,  too,  is  a 
reflex  of  the  environment,  and  impossi- 
ble of  direct  inhibition.  The  illustra- 
tions of  Professor  James  are  suggestive : 
"  A  boy  can  no  more  help  running  after 
another  boy  who  runs  provokingly  near 
him,  than  a  kitten  can  help  running  after 
a  rolling  ball.  A  child  trying  to  get  into 
its  own  hand  some  object  which  it  sees 
another  child  pick  up,  and  the  latter  try- 
ing to  get  away  with  the  prize,  are  just 
as  much  slaves  of  an  automatic  prompt- 
ing as  are  two  chickens  or  fishes,  of 
which  one  has  taken  a  big  morsel  into 


its  mouth  and  decamped,  while  the  other 
darts  after  in  pursuit."  The  study  of 
the  Daily  Life  of  the  Amoeba  (such  as 
Hodge  and  Aikens  made),  the  work  of 
Thorndyke,  Kline,  Yerkes  and  others  on 
the  food  activities  of  the  lower  animals, 
the  detailed  attention  to  reflex  and  auto- 
matic movement,  and  especially  the  em- 
phasis of  experimental  psychology  upon 
the  motor  elements  in  consciousness,  all 
bring  out  the  fundamental  import  of  con- 
tinuous activity  in  psychic  growth.  Re- 
pression is  fatal  to  brain  spores,  to 
psychic  potentialities,  as  well  as  to  pres- 
ent psychic  content. 

Practically  a  new  point  of  view  is  rap* 
idly  gaining  ground  in  the  study  of  ani- 
mals ;  supplanting  by  experiment  and 
observation,  the  former  methods  of  an- 
ecdote and  tale.  The  stock-in-trade  of 
the  older  works  clustered  about  two 
queries:  What  are  the  number  and  range 
of  the  instincts?  and,  Do  animals  reason? 
The  subjective  methods  by  which  these 
queries  were  pursued  are  giving  way  to 
objective  methods.  Myth&al  and  poetic 
stories  of  animal  intelligence  are  being 
supplanted  by  experiment,  preconceived 
theories  by  recorded  observations.  Dog- 
matic deliverances  a  priori  upon  what  the 
animal  world  is  capable  or  otherwise  of 
doing,  are  fewer,  and  painstaking  studies 
of  what  it  actually  does  are  many.  The 
reactions  of  particular  animals,  instinct- 
ive and  acq^uired,  the  formation  of  habits 
or  associations  in  connection  with  defi- 
nite conditions,  the  various  adaptations 
and  adjustments  which  growing  experi- 
ence betrays,  all  these  are  subject  to 
thorough  tests  in  the  lower  forms  of  life. 
Such  tests,  it  should  be  noted,  too,  have 
a  double  advantage  of  being  comparable 
with  (and  hence  the  results  are  applicable 
to)  the  problems  of  early  childhood,  and 
yet  the  tests  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
well-nigh  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
human  beings. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  there  is  a 
psychology  of  muscle  to  be  comprehended 
as  well  as  one  of  nerve  and  brain.  We 
are  coming  to  see  that  psychology  must 
be  organic  as  well  as  *' nervous,"  vis* 
ceral  as  well  as  cerebral.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  that  inhibition  is  not 
negation,  that  repression  is  not  destruc- 
tion; but  both  are  essentially  self- directed 
activity.  Inhibition  that  does  not  issue 
in  a  positive  activity  is  a  psychic  abortion. 
Repression  that  does  not  lead  to  direct 
expression  is  a  psychic  deformity.    The 
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whole  theory  and  practice  of  school  dis- 
dplbe  are  being  affected  by  this  point  of 
view,  and  one  might  profitably  trace  its 
Moetice  upon  the  curricnlnm  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  and  even 
upon  reformatory  and  penal  institutions. 
Note  in  all  this,  too,  the  inductive  and 
ez^rimental  side  of  the  philosophical 
insight  of  Proebel  in  his  principle  of 
q)ontaneity,  of  self- activity  as  the  true 
edncational  one. 

In  brief,  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  animal  psychology  gives  us  the 
^*pash  up  of  evolution"  apart  from  the 
cultural,  the  artificial,  the  distinctively 
hnman ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  cosmic 
faffoes,  these  seething  subterranean  psy- 
dioses  that  constitute  the  dim  but  uni- 
versal background  upon  which  child- 
study  must  effectually  project  itself. 
The  child  as  a  problem  is  older  than  the 
history  of  self-consciousness,  vea,  older 
than  the  paltry  thousands  of  years  in 
which  mankind  has  inhabited  our  globe. 
The  child  problem  extends  backward  to 
the  very  beginnings  of  things;  for  in 
very  truth  Nature's  whole  burden  was 
and  is  the  production  of  the  perfect 
diild-type. 

In  the  second  place,  child-study  needs 
the  larger  setting  which  the  sociol(M;lcal 
element  gives  it.  Imitation  in  childhood 
is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  runs  outward 
hito  social  aggregates  and  throws  light 
upon  the  formation  and  growth  of  society. 
A  few  years  ago  I  observed  for  some 
weeks  the  daily  activities,  pl^ys,  games, 
etc,  of  eleven  diildren.  The  children 
belonged  to  four  families,  and  two  of 
them  were  girls.  In  age  they  ranged 
iiom  four  to  eight  years.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  unaware  of  any  observation, 
and  my  notes  are  based  entirely  upon  the 
qxmtaneons  expression  of  their  varied 
activities.  Wundt  has  rightiy  said, 
"Play  is  the  child  of  work,"  and  a  spec- 
imen record  of  a  week  with  these  children 
(providing  my  interpretations  are  correct) 
uiows  how  profoundly,  but  all  uncon- 
sciously, the  sociological  factor  enters 
into  childhood's  spontaneous  interests. 
They  manufactured  brick  dust,  organized 
two  commercial  companies,  traded  com- 
modities, used  a  medium  of  exchange. 
They  set  the  older  to  instruct  the  younger 
in  the  '*  knack  "  of  manufacture.  They 
offered  special  rewards  for  noteworthy 
service.  Their  leaders  or  officers  were 
chosen  "because  Willie  works  more;" 
*' Willie  can  get  Prank  to  work  harder 


than  John;"  ''Willie's  voice  is  louder 
than  John's,"  etc.  They  also  hired  labor; 
had  labor  troubles,  adjusted  them.  They 
recognized  the  differences  in  productive 
power,  owing  to  lack  of  energy  and  per- 
sistence. The  punitive  activities  were 
called  in.  Lazmess  received  severe  de- 
nunciation, and  firailty  something  very 
akin  to  social  ostracism.  They  made 
due  allowance  for  sickness,  and  had  a 
pncticed  (?)  physician  to  care  for  such. 
The  woman  question  was  dealt  with  and 
solved  by  not  expecting  so  much  from 
girls.  They  were  silent  partners,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  rival  firms.  The  end  of  the 
week  saw  two  cliques  formed,  with  secret 
codes  and  purposes.  The  barbarian  in- 
stincts prevailed,  and  war  was  declared. 
Missiles  flew  back  and  forth,  words  and 
names  yet  more  prodiffally  flowed,  and 
to  this  day  remnant  feelings  of  the  bloody 
(sic)  Saturday  persist  in  the  body  politic. 

It  is  by  reflection  upon  the  sociological 
factor  of  childhood's  spontaneous  inter- 
ests, the  work  of  Baldwin,  Tardi,  6ross« 
Johnson,  Sheldon  and  others,  the  home 
school  experiment  of  Professor  Dewey 
and  kindred  ones,  the  enormous  vitality 
of  manual  training,  that  one  pauses  at 
the  threshold  of  so  much  of  our  formal 
education  of  to-day.  If  there  be  a  ' '  New 
Bducation  "  it  is  here  that  its  roots  must 
be  found.  The  doer  is  exalted  above  the 
knower:  motor  activities,  play  instincts 
sociologically  directed — ^this  it  is  to  edu- 
cate. The  criticism  and  reconstruction 
of  the  kindergarten,  as  I  conceive  their 
import,  consist  in  the  utilization  and  ex- 
tension of  the  sociological  factors  of  play. 
Not  activity  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but 
for  ulterior  purposes  hidden  completely 
in  the  whole-souled  joyousness  of  child- 
life.  At  the  other  end  of  the  educations! 
scale,  if  we  may  trust  President  Bliot, 
the  elective  system  provides  for  the  spon- 
taneity of  interests  directed  now  more  or 
less  consciously  by  the  student's  own 
choices.  Even  research  of  the  most  schol- 
arly nature  bears  numerous  analogies  to 
(I  may  say  numerous  points  of  identity 
with)  the  true  kindergarten.  It  is  play, 
the  exercise  of  freedom,  spontaneity,  in 
spheres  which  competently  chosen,  one's 
own  and  not  another's  interests  absorbs 
one.  The  specific  difference  between  the 
student  and  scholar  lies  in  this,  that  in 
the  former  the  material  of  the  subject  in 
hand  enslaves,  while  in  the  latter  it  sets 
free. 

The  significance  of  imitation,  the  edu- 
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<:ative  value  of  play,  the  dominant  note 
of  real  life  in  pedagogy,  the  democratic 
ideal  in  education,  these  are  some  of  the 
factors  constituting  the  background  of 
child-study  on  its  sociological  side. 

But  in  the  third  place  the  background 
of  child*  study  must  be  found  in  analy- 
tical psychology.  Let  psychology  pay 
its  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  workers  who 
have  delved  into  child-study  and  given 
4some  needed  and  helpful  lessons.  Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due  for  problems  raised 
which  have  suggested  new  points  of  view. 
After  such  recognition  let  psychology 
again  affirm  its  necessary  leadership. 
The  guidance  and  corrective  of  all  obser- 
vations upon  the  psychic  life  of  children 
or  animals  must  be  found  in  normal  psy- 
chology. He  who  attacks  either  problem 
without  this  enters  an  unknown  sea  with- 
out chart  or  compass;  the  landing,  if 
such  by  chance  be  found,  may  equally 
be  the  nether  land  of  fancy  or  the  barren 
cliffs  of  No-man's  land. 
.  But  an  objector  will  say  psychology  is 
80  difficult,  so  formal  and  so  tentative, 
while  child-study  is  so  simple,  so  in- 
formal and  so  secure.  Any  one  can  study 
children ;  here  is  psychology  in  the  mak- 
ing ;  here  is  to  be  found  the  true  objective 
method  which  is  a  desideratum  of  all 
science.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  Al- 
though simpler,  child- study  is  much  more 
difficult  than  the  pursuit  of  normal  psy- 
chology. Although  informal,  it  demands 
al>ove  all  else  that  form  which  its  ranking 
and  correlative  sciences  can  give.  Al- 
though secure,  it  needs  a  baptism  of  that 
tentativeness  that  comes  from  an  insight 
into  problems,  rather  than  a  raw  hunger 
per  fas  et  nefas  for  solutions. 

The  net  outcome  of  our  discussion 
seems  to  be  that,  for  the  average  teacher, 
child  study  is  not  so  much  a  discipline 
as  an  attitude  of  mind,  not  so  much  a 
science  as  a  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
open  mind,  the  inquiring  heart  toward 
the  child,  the  bringing  of  normal  psychol- 
ogy, genetic  and  sociological  principles, 
to  the  task  of  understanding  and  devel- 
oping the  child. 

In  this  sense  it  is  within  the  province 
of  every  teacher  to  be  a  promoter  of  child- 
study.  Every  teacher  may  set  before 
himself  or  herself  the  definite  problem  of 
the  children  under  training,  and  bring 
the  results  of  reading,  of  thinking,  of 
observation,  and  especially  of  consecrated 
common  sense,  to  bear  upon  that  definite 
problem.     No  complicated  apparatus  is 


necessary,  no  manipulation  of  statistical 
tables,  no  burden  oi  questionnaire ;  only 
an  intense  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
children  under  his  or  her  care,  and  an 
earnest  desire  (thereby  begotten)  to  make 
all  life  and  learning,  and  all  toil  and  en- 
deavor bear  fruit  in  the  working  out  of 
that  child- problem. 

It  follows  lastly  that  the  open  mind 
toward  this  problem  will  bring  to  each 
teacher  a  rich  experience,  the  experience 
of  finding  those  books  which  are  confes- 
sedly not  worked  out  from  a  child-study 
point  of  view,  the  most  suggestive  and 
helpful  in  seeing  and  appreciating  the 
problem  presented  by  the  child.  We  read- 
ily learn  in  other  lines  that  the  label  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contents. 
Why  not  in  pedagogy  ?  For  true  it  is» 
that  the  most  helpful  books  on  teaching 
are  not  the  formal,  analytical  and  strictly 
scientific  treatises,  but  the  lives  of  de- 
voted lovers  of  humanity,  called  peda* 
gogues  for  the  sake  of  the  label:  lovers 
like  Socrates,  Christ,  Luther,  Comenius, 
Pestalotoi,  Thomas  Arnold,  etc.  Like- 
wise in  child-study,  that  work  is  most 
helpful  which  deepens  one's  conscious- 
ness of  the  problem,  and  awakens  one's 
enthusiastic  endeavor  to  solve  it  better 
each  new  day  of  a  routine  school  life. 
As  Russel  has  so  wisely  said,  child-study 
is  first  and  foremost  for  the  sake  of  the 
teacher,  and  only  secondary  for  either  the 
child  or  the  science. 


IRRIGATION  IN  THE  WEST. 


BY  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER. 


AN  Eastern  farmer  coming  to  an  irri- 
gated valley  finds  everything  as  dif- 
ferent from  his  accustomed  life  as  he  can 
well  imagine.  He  must  learn  an  entirely 
new  language  of  farming,  and  a  new  set 
of  farming  rules.  His  neighbor  greets 
him,  not  with  the  remark,  "  It  looks  like 
rain,''  but  ''Have  you  heard  when  the 
water  is  coming  in?"  or  **The  ditches 
are  low  to- day."  He  learns  to  speak  of 
miners'  inches  and  acre-feet  of  water,  and 
he  can  soon  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a 
ditch  is  carrying  fifty  or  one  hundred 
miners'  inches  of  water;  he  hears  wise 
discussions  of  head-waters,  weirs,  laterals, 
zanjes;  he  finds  that  he  is  "under"  a 
certain  canal,  which  by  and  by  will  come 
to  seem  to  him  like  an  inexorable  fate. 
He  will  very  promptly  make  the  acquaint- 
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aoce  of  the  king  of  the  irrigated  land, 
the  zanjero  —  in  Arizona  called  "san- 
kero,"  in  California  sometimes  shortened 
to  "sanky,"  the  water-master  or  ditch- 
rider,  a  bronzed  man  in  overalls  and  a 
sombrero,  who  drives  about  in  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  with  a  shovel  and  a  long, 
crooked- tined  fork  by  his  side  and  pre- 
cious keys  in  his  pocket.  He  is  the  yea- 
and-nay  of  the  arid  land,  the  arbiter  of 
fate,  the  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  to  be 
blessed  by  turns  and  cursed  by  turns,  and 
to  receive  both  with  the  utter  unconcern 
of  a  small  god.  For  it  is  the  zanjero 
who  distributes  the  water.  He  opens  the 
head-gate  of  each  farmer's  canal,  and 
when  the  water  has  run  the  necessary 
time  he  shuts  it  down  again,  and  again 
locks  it  securely.  If  the  water  is  short 
he  sees  that  it  is  divided  properly  between 
Smith  and  Jones  and  Brown,  usually  with 
Smith  and  Jones  and  Brown  watching 
him  like  cats.  It  is  a  hard  place,  that 
pf  zanjero  in  the  valleys,  subject  to  accu- 
sations, temptations,  heartburnings;  but 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  American, 
there  is  many  a  zanjero  who  is  universally 
respected  in  his  community  as  an  honest 
man. 

Those  who  look  forward  to  the  control 
of  the  fi;reat  rivers  of  America,  and  the 
tise  of  ninds  supplied  by  the  government 
for  that  purpose,  point  to  the  fact  that 
England  has  spent  about  $30,000,000  on 
the  new  Nile  aams  and  other  works  for 
controlling  the  great  Egyptian  river  and 
making  certain  the  crops  of  the  valley 
below,  and  that  she  has  invested  the  sum 
of  $360,000,000  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
India  during  the  last  thirty  years.  A 
single  canal  from  the  Ganges  cost  $15,- 
000,000.  It  has  a  total  length,  including 
tributaries  and  drainage  cuts,  of  3,910 
miles,  and  irrigates  over  a  million  acres 
of  land.  These  works  in  India,  costly 
and  stupendous  as  they  have  been,  are 
regarded  by  the  English  as  a  profitable 
investment.  There  are  6,000,000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  supporting  a  population  of  over 
5,000,000  people.  Mr.  Elwood  Mead, 
irrigation  expert  of  the  United  States 
government,  estimates  that  the  Missouri 
river  and  its  tributaries,  if  properly  con- 
trolled, will  irrigate  five  times  as  much 
territory,  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
the  expansion  of  surplus  population  that 
will  last  the  American  people  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  No,  these  Westerners  do 
not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  foreign 


I  islands  as  an  outlet*  for  American  colo- 
nization ;  they  point  to  their  own  expanses 
of  unclaimed,  dieap,  rich  land  in  a  climate 
that  is  nearly  perfect. —  The  Century. 
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THE  English  historian  Lord  Macaulay 
once  drew  a  fanciful  picture  of  a  dis- 
tant time  when  London,  like  the  great 
capitals  of  the  past,  should  lie  in  ruins, 
and  other  peoples  should  come  to  gaze 
on  her  desolation.  He  chose  the  native 
New  Zealander — the  Maori — perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  the  antithesis  of  all  London 
represented,  to  sit  on  an  abutment  of 
London  Bridge  and  sketch  the  ruins 
of  the  world's  metropolis.  The  contrast 
between  the  civilization  of  New  Zealand 
in  Macaulay's  day  and  the  New  2Sealand 
of  to  day  was  vividly  presented  in  London 
last  week  when  Richard  John  Sedden, 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,- spoke  in  Lon- 
don of  the  old,  old  night  of  Europe  with 
its  bad  dreams,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  in  Britain's  far  away  South  Sea 
Colony. 

He  went  to  the  coronation  dinner  given 
by  King  Edward  to  half  a  million  of 
London's  poor,  and  instead  of  being 
gratified  by  the  sight,  as  were  England's 
statesmen  and  philantnropists,  he  was 
shocked  and  saddened.  ''There  is  no 
New  Zealander  who  could  be  tempted  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system  that  bred 
shelter-sheds,  soup  kitchens  and  tramps. 
We  have  no  paupers  with  whom  to  mark 
a  coronation  by  the  rare  experience  of  a 
sufficient  meal.  The  one  black  cloud  in 
the  sky  of  New  Zealand  to-day,  is  of 
England's  making,  and  not  ours.  As  a 
result  of  the  non  productive  investment 
of  lives,  millions  of  money  and  national 
credit  and  reputation  in  the  South  African 
war.  Great  Britain  is  rushing  straight  on 
to  a  financial  crisis,  such  as  she  has  never 
known,  and  the  result  of  which  will  be  to 
transfer  forever  the  financial  supremacy 
of  the  world  from  London  to  New  York. 
British  consols  have  declined  from  104  to 
92,  the  greatest  decline  in  England's 
financial  history.  The  bonds  of  New 
Zealand,  out  of  sympathy,  have  fallen 
three  per  cent.,  and  would  have  fallen 
more  had  we  not  reached  a  point  in  our 
history  where  our  development  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  British  capital .  Our 
credit  is  democratized— it  rests  in  the 
people.    We  can  borrow  of  our  own,  for 
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our  own,  and  we  could  borrow  in  Mel- 
bourne or  New  York  at  lower  rates  than 
could  London.  We  are  sheering  dear  of 
Great  Briuin*s  follies." 

These  are  strange  words  that  need  ex- 
planation. They  surprised  and  delighted 
vast  audiences  of  men  who  are  looking 
for  better  things,  and  they  called  forth 
bitter  denunciation  from  the  British  press 
that  has  always  been  sceptical  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  so-called  socialistic  legislation 
of  New  Zealand.  Statesmen  were  aghast 
at  these  bold  and  ominous  words.  They 
recalled  the  warnings  of  the  late  Cecil  J. 
Rhodes  to  the  effect  that  if  a  closer  union 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  big 
colonies  were  delayed  too  long  the  colo- 
nies would,  out  of  pure  self-interest, 
separate  themselves  trom  the  Empire. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  dominant  per- 
sonality in  Bnfflish  public  life,  has  taken 
this  view,  and  he  has  seized  the  first 
opportunity  offered  bjr  the  dose  of  the 
war  and  the  coronation  ceremonies  to 
draw  the  colonies  closer  to  the  Bmpire — 
commercially  and  financially,  if  not  politi- 
cally. The  result  has  been  that  England 
has  been  told  by  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  more  plainly  by  New  Zealand,  that 
the  union  is  already  too  dose  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  new  lands. 

England  clings  to  her  old  institutions, 
and,  in  spite  of  these  relics  of  feudalism, 
has  won  a  measure  of  liberty  for  the  in- 
dividual equal  to  our  own.  But  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  in  every  one  of  the 
great  English-speaking  colonies  whose 
people  axe  to-day  loyal  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  these  institutions  never  gained 
a  foothold.  It  is  the  United  States  which 
has  famished  the  working  model  for  the 
main  features  of  the  social,  political  and 
educational  systems  of  most  of  the  British 
colonies.  But  New  2Sealand  and  Aus- 
tralia have  gone  farther  than  we — they 
have  profited  by  what  they  legard  as  our 
mistakes,  just  as  Colorado  and  other  new 
states  of  the  West  have  profited  by  what 
they  consider  the  mistakes  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia.  When  they  began 
statehood  they  could  more  readily  make 
departures,  because  they  had  no  heir- 
looms to  hamper  their  ideas  of  proper 
furnishing. 

But  New  Zealand  has  done  the  most 
daring  things  ever  attempted  by  any 
modern  government.  The  New  Zealand- 
ers  claim,  as  one  of  the  results  of  their 
system  of  government,  that  New  Zealand 
is  a  country  without  strikes.    Laborers 


and  employers  have  their  disputes  there 
as  elsewhere,  but  the  one  can  not  quit 
work  or  the  other  lock  out  workmen 
pending  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  in 
courts.  It  is  also  a  country  without 
paupers  or  poor-houses,  for  injured  work- 
men are  cared  for  by  the  employer.  The 
aged  workman  is  pensioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  soldier  of  industry  worn  out 
in  the  ranks.  The  government  owns  not 
only  the  postal  system,  but  the  express 
service,  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  rail- 
roads. Recently  it  has  purchased  a  coal 
mine  to  supply  its  locomotives  with  fud, 
and  it  intends  to  compete  with  private 
mines,  in  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  public, 
far  enough  to  keep  the  price  of  coal  down 
to  a  reasonable  figure. 

Large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  inaugurate  all  these  enterprises, 
and  as  they  looked  hazardous  to  the 
capitalist,  interest  rates  were  high.  Now, 
however,  according  to  Premie  Sedden, 
the  government's  conduct  of  its  business 
has  been  so  wise  and  so  profitable  that 
all  enterprises  have  paid  large  returns, 
and  New  Zealand  can  borrow  money  on 
better  terms  than  England  can,  and  there 
is  not  a  pauper  in  the  whole  country. 
To  the  man  seeking  better  conditions 
under  which  to  work  out  what  there  is  in 
him,  there  is  a  wonderful  attraction  about 
such  a  country. 

The  Australian,  European  and  Amer* 
ican  newspapers,  led  by  the  London 
Times^  have  lor  years  rung  every  change 
on  the  ruin  whidi  they  thought  was 
bound  to  overtake  New  Zealand.  Not 
so  very  long  ago,  the  London  Economist 
announced  that  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment was  about  to  apply  to  Great  Britain 
for  an  extraordinary  loan  to  save  it  from 
bankruptcy.  When,  therefore,  the  New 
Zealand  government  submitted  its  annual 
statement  to  its  Parliament  last  December 
which  showed  that  the  country  was  pros- 
perous, in  both  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, with  a  surplus  instead  of  a  defidt 
in  its  treasury,  public  opinion  underwent 
a  reaction. 

The  "Reform"  Government  of  New 
Zealand  has  been  in  operation  'eleven 
years.  It  has  been  called  *'  Sodalistic,'^ 
but  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  who  has  made  him- 
self an  authority  on  the  subject,  declares 
that  its  practical  workings  are  repudiated 
by  the  Sodalists  as  well  as  the  capitalists. 
Ten  years  is  a  very  short  time  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  entirely  new  and 
untried  schemes  affecting  the  physical. 
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social,  political  and  financial  welfare  of 
any  people.  It  is  promising,  however, 
that  in  that  time  the  government  ofiBcials 
of  New  Zealand  claim  to  have  won  the 
financial  freedom  of  the  country  from 
Great  Britain,  and  to  have  banished  pov- 
erty and  dependence  on  the  public  from 
the  land.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  colony  the  banks  have  not 
had  to  go  to  London  begging  for  capital 
to  develop  local  enterprises. 

The  poistoffice,  telegraph  service  and 
railways  have  all  nearly  doubled  their 
busmess,  while  the  taxes  have  been  de- 
creased and  railway  rates  lowered.  The 
number  of  people  paying  income  tax  has 
increased,  and  the  interest  and  payments 
on  loans,  made  to  the  people  to  purchase 
and  equip  farmf,  have  been  promptly 
met.  The  railroads,  even  under  a  big 
reduction  in  fares  and  freight  rates,  have 
been  made  to  earn  ^}4  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  it  is  recorded 
that,  in  an  entire  year,  not  one  person, 
passenger  or  employee,  has  lost  his  life 
or  been  injured  on  a  New  Zealand  rail- 
way, so  perfectly  have  road  beds,  rolling 
stock  and  all  regulations  been  ordered 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Daring  the  last  year  investments  in 
factories  have  been  doubled,  and  the 
cause  assigned  for  this  is  the  stability 
given  to  the  labor  market  by  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws.  The  tarifiis  on 
imports  have  been  reduced.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  cut  the  revenues,  but  the 
country  was  so  prosperous  that  the  rev- 
enue was  increased  by  the  larger  amount 
of  goods  purchased.  Then  postage  rates 
were  cut  in  two,  and  more  than  double 
the  number  of  letters  were  written.  The 
cntting  of  railroad  rates  encouraged  trav- 
eling and  the  shipment  of  goods.  The 
total  productions  of  the  country  have  in- 
creased 38  per  cent.  The  export  products 
are  wool,  frozen  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
live  sheep,  cattle  and  wheat.  The  value 
of  lands  has  increased  $30,000,000,  or 
about  15  per  cent.  The  steamship  lines 
are  increasing  their  fleets,  and  there  have, 
in  the  last  year,  been  no  bank  failures  or 
sbnt  downs  of  factories;  no  stock  ex- 
change panics ;  no  decrease  of  trade,  ex- 
temdly  or  internally,  and  taxes  of  all 
sorts  have  been  reduced.  New  Zealand 
has  never  defaulted  or  delayed  payment 
of  the  principal  or  interest  on  a  public 
debt.  There  is  a  surplus  now  in  the 
treasury  and  unimpaired  credit.  Popu- 
lation has  increased  19  per  cent,  in  ten 


years.     The  wealth  of  the  country  per 
capita  is  about  $1,400. 

New  Zealand  is  justly  proud  of  the  re- 
sults of  its  experiment  of  starting  the 
government  in  the  business  of  catering  to 
the  people.  It  carries  letters,  packages, 
passengers,  freight;  owns  its  railways  and 
coal  mines;  builds  all  public  buildings, 
induding  country  school-houses;  regu- 
lates lalx>r;  pensions  aged  workmen;  in- 
sures against  death  and  fire;  acts  as  a 
commercial  agent  to  export  meat  to  Lon- 
don. In  the  future  the  New  Zealanders 
expect  to  further  enlarge  the  functions  of 
their  government. — Ltlile  Chronicle. 


EXTENDING    THE    USEFULNESS 
OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


THE  city  of  New  York  has  for  some 
years  shown  an  active  interest  in 
putting  school  houses  to  as  many  useful 
purposes  as  possible,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
spend  money  in  doing  so.  In  addition 
to  the  public  instruction  of  the  young 
during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  they 
are  now  used  for  free  municipal  lecture 
courses  on  geography,  natural  history, 
natural  science  and  other  kindred  topics 
for  adults  and  for  vacation  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  during  the 
summer  months.  But  even  this  was  not 
satisfying  to  those  who  aim  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  people  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  a  few  months  ago.  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Leipziger,  through  whose  efforts  the 
free  lecture  courses  have  met  with  such 
unexampled  success,  urged  that  the 
school  houses  be  used  for  a  still  greater 
variety  of  purposes,  even  to  throwing 
them  open  on  Sundays  for  lecture  and 
concert  purposes. 

The  matter  appealed  strongly  to  Mayor 
Low,  who  immediately  requested  the 
Board  of  Education  to  formulate  and 
submit  a  proposition  in  some  manner 
that  could  be  acted  on.  That  body  has 
now  done  so,  and  Mayor  Low  has  given 
it  his  hearty  approval.  As  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
are  known  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
welfare  and  education  of  the  people, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  $4.6,800 
which  the  Board  asks  for  to  put  the  plan 
in  operation  will  be  granted. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  Mayor  Low,  many 
school  buildings  will  be  thrown  open  as 
places  of  recreation  and  neighborhood 
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social  centres.  It  is  proposed  to  devote 
one  structure  in  each  district  for  the  use 
of  neighborhood  clubs  and  associations, 
to  throw  open  a  number  in  summer  as 
places  of  resort  for  mothers  and  children, 
and  finally  to  give  in  others  steropticon 
exhibitions  and  concerts  on  the  roof  play- 
grounds. 

Of  the  success  of  this  important  un- 
<lertaking  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
amount  of  money  required  is  astonish- 
ingly small.  It  is  a  proposition  that 
must  inevitably  appeal  to  the  public, 
adult  and  youth,  as  strongly  as  do  the 
free  lectures  and  vacation  schools.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  success  it  might  be 
said  that  1,000,000  adults  attended  the 
former  last  winter,  and  the  thirty-two 
buildings  devoted  to  the  latter  were  filled 
to  their  full  capacity  this  summer  with 
children  who  enrolled  themselves. — 
J^hila.  Ledger, 


THE  MINISTERING  ANGEL. 


^^rVNCE  upon  a  time,"  on  a  summer's 
\J  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  school 
overcome  by  heat,  confinement,  and  the 
spirit  of  mischief,  had  by  various  mis- 
demeanors common  to  such  little  people, 
exhausted  the  good  nature  of  the  teacher. 
It  was  one  of  those  afternoons  which 
come  sometimes  in  school  life,  when 
meddlesome  '*Nick"  turns  books  and 
brains  upside  down,  and  everybody  says, 
*  That's  right,  keep  on,  we'll  all  help.'* 
Even  the  **best  boy  in  school,"  Joel 
Goodhue,  joined  the  ranks  (a  little  in  the 
rear),  and  as  for  the  **  worst  boy,"  Tom 
Teaser,  he  found  his  match  in  more  than 
one  instance  on  this  occasion. 

Black  marks,  zeros,  and  checks  were 
too  numerous  to  mention.  T.  T.  having 
received  some  ferule  strokes  for  pulling  a 
long  golden  hair  from  Daisy  Dow's  head, 
sulked  and  idled.  Master  Snip,  a  small 
boy  out  at  the  elbows,  but  in  for  fun, 
stood  in  the  corner  blindfolded,  for  touch- 
ing the  tip  of  his  little  pug  nose  to  the 
inkstand,  and  then  looking  about  with 
an  air  of  mock  innocence  at  the  gigglers, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  Wat  ye'r  laughin' 
at?"  Mary  Smallweed,  pretending  to 
cipher,  was  detected  in  designing  an  out- 
line not  suggested  by  the  drawing 
manual,  a  bald-headed  profile,  blink- 
eyed  and  long-nosed,  with  the  word 
Teacher  underneath.  A  little  girl  who 
failed  on  the  word  "feathers"  (which 


she  spelled  f-et-t-e-r-s)  cried  to  be  let 
loose  and  go  home.  A  little  boy  cried 
about  nothing  in  particular,  except  to 
help  the  game  out.  A  large  boy  dropped 
his  slate  and  picked  it  right  up,  so  as  to 
have  it  ready  again  to  drop  at  the  next 
favorable  opportunity. 

Mischief  frolicked  behind  the  first  class 
in  geography,  the  second  class  in  reading, 
and  the  third  class  in  arithmetic,  down 
to  the  last  youngster  that  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  primer  class,  trying  to  place 
his  little  ragged  toes  ''on  the  line,"  and 
read,  **It-is-a-hotday.  Let- us- go  to -the- 
wcods- and  find  a-cool- place. ' '  I  have  no 
doubt  that  acting  upon  the  suggestion 
from  the  primer,  an  impromptu  picnic 
would  have  been  a  mutual  delight  to  all 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  snickering, 
bustling,  murmuring,  imitation,  sneez- 
ing, drowsing,  and  general  restlessness, 
a  little  hand,  like  a  white  lily  out  of  a 
bubbling  stream,  rose  up,  and  a  little 
voice  piped,  "  Pleath  can  we  thing  John 
Brownth  body?"  With  the  happy 
thought  of  the  child  came  a  deeper  one 
to  the  teacher,  who  seemed  to  hope  that 
through  music  the  troubled  waters  might 
be  calmed,  as  she  smilingly  consented  to 
the  gentle  request.  Of  course  there  was 
a  general  rush  and  smash  for  singing 
books;  but  when  each  listening  ear 
could  hear  the  clock  tick,  and  the  song 
came  forth,  how  the  chorus  swelled  and 
burst  from  every  heart!  How  the  young 
forms  sat  up  in  orderly  array,  and  raised 
their  happy  voices!  How  comfoitably 
the  teacher  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with 
folded  hands!  Little  Snip  in  the  corner, 
blindly  forgetful  of  his  smutty  nose  and 
punishment,  felt  that  his  heart  and  soul 
could  ''march  on"  in  song,  and  lead  all 
the  rest,  which  he  did  successfully. 
Even  Tom  Teaser,  who  sulked  through 
the  first  two  verses,  hustled  out  his  book 
and  found  the  place  just  in  time  for  the 
third  chorus.  The  summer  breeze  blew 
in  and  out,  carrying  the  "Glory,  Glory, 
Hallelujah,"  across  the  meadows  and 
cornfields,  where  each  silken  tassel 
caught  the  mighty  strain  and  tossed  it 
to  its  neighbor.  The  honey-bee  buzzed 
away,  to  carry  the  enchanting  notes  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  wild  flowers;  and 
what  with  insect  voices  above  and  below 
the  grass,  and  the  joyous  carol  of  the 
birds,  the  sweetest  concord  that  ever 
filled  the  air  came  echoing  back  to  the 
old  red  school  house. 

Then  the  children  sang,  "Love  One 
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Another,*'  "The  Happy  Days  at 
School,"  and  ** Jesus,  Tender  Shep- 
herd," and  somehow  when  lessons  were 
resumed,  a  quiet,  earnest  interest  seemed 
to  have  dropped  like  a  holy  spell  upon 
the  young  assembly. 

When  the  hour  of  dismissal  came,  and 
the  long  line,  one  by  one,  passed  out  on 
tip  toe,  who  was  the  last  scholar  that 
looked  real  sorry,  and  tried  to  tread  softly 
as  best  he  could,  with  his  weather-worn, 
clumsy  cowhides?  Why,  T.  T.,  of 
course.     *    *    * 

How  fondly  welcome  to  the  school- 
room must  that  power  be,  which  can 
sometimes  lift  the  little  hearts  out  of 
weariness,  and,  like  a  fragrant  summer 
rain,  cool  the  heat  of  long  tried  patience, 
carrying  away  with  its  gentle  departure, 
all  the  dust  of  ill  temper  and  naughti- 
ness.— -A^.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 


SII<ENT  READING. 


BY  SARAH  H.  FAHEY. 


WHEN  I  speak  of  silent  reading  I  have 
in  mind,  as  I  suppose  we  all  have,  the 
ability,  however  acquired,  of  penetrating 
or  comprehending  the  thought  involved 
in  the  printed  page — not  rhetorical  utter- 
ances—not expression — simply  the  get- 
ting of  facts,  ideas  or  emotions. 

In  this  country  the  people  who  appar- 
ently read  may  be  counted  by  the 
million,  yet  the  majority  do  nothing  but 
skim  the  newspapers.  The  world  is  not 
much  the  wiser  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
so-called  reading  which  goes  on  in  it. 
Many  do  not  profit  by  their  reading  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  read. 
They  have  never  been  taught.  It  is 
not  how  much  we  read,  but  the  quality 
of  the  reading  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  read  which  counts. 

When  the  necessity  for  silent  reading 
is  urged  in  the  schools,  teachers  often 
think  that  a  great  quantity  of  reading  is 
necessary.  That  is  not  true.  If  books 
are  rightly  chosen  children  will  read 
them  silently  many  times  during  their 
school  life.  A  child  may  be  gorged  by 
too  many  books.  Pupils  often  say,  **I 
have  gone  through  that  book,**  indi- 
cating by  their  very  remark  how  little 
they  have  gotten  out  of  it. 

Accurate  thinking  on  any  subject  de- 
pends largely  on  the  ability  to  see  what 
is  there,    yet    children    are   constantly 


seeing  incorrectly.  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider only  the  economy  of  school  work 
and  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  schools  so  teacq 
that  the  child  reading  silently  can  read 
intelligently.  When  a  child  fails  to 
work  an  example,  how  often  the  teacher 
says  **Read  it,"  and  **Read  it  again." 
Suddenly  a  look  of  intelligence  flashes 
across  the  child's  face,  he  reads  the  prob- 
lem and  solves  it  in  the  same  breath. 

Oral  reading,  which  involves  not  only 
thought-getting  but  thought-giving,  is 
dependent  absolutely  on  the  power  to 
interpret  the  thought.  For  example,  a 
child  is  reading  aloud  in  a  vacant  sort 
of  way.  The  teacher  says,  **I<ook  at 
it,"  ** Think  what  it  means,"  or  by  a 
suggestive  question  leads  him  to  see  it. 
Instantly  the  tone  changes.  He  has 
comprehended  what  is  there,  and  is  now 
ready  to  transmit  his  thought  to  his 
hearers. 

Are  you  not  constantly  finding  out 
that  some  boy  is  unable  to  prepare  his 
lesson  in  geography  or  history  because 
he  has  not  been  helped  to  read  the  text- 
book ?  He  tells  you  what  he  thinks  is 
there,  which, is  quite  a  different  matter 
from  that  which  is  actually  there. 

Is  it  not  paramount  in  importance 
that  the  child  be  taught  very  early  in 
his  school  life  to  habituate  himself  to 
getting  correct  thought  when  reading 
silently  ?  He  will  thus  acquire  the  habit 
of  seeking  books  on  any  and  every  topic 
of  interest,  and  can  help  himself  when 
the  teacher  is  engaged  with  other  pupils 
or  classes. 

I  realize  fully  how  futile  it  is  to  hope 
to  make  young  readers  very  skilled  in 
thought-getting.  Reading  is  a  very 
difficult  art — so  difficult  that  even  Goethe 
says,  **  I  have  been  fifty  years  trying  to 
learn  to  read  and  I  have  not  learned 
yet."  We  cannot  hope  to  perfect  pupils, 
but  is  this  an  apology  for  not  making  at 
least  a  beginning? 

If  people  do  not  acquire  the  reading 
habit  in  youth,  the  chances  are  they 
never  will.  After  the  sixth  year  the 
masses  do  not  attend  school.  The  piti- 
able part  of  it  all  is  that  many  of  these 
people  close  their  school  life  with  not 
even  an  introduction  to  reading  in  any 
true  sense. 

Yet  our  literature,  in  richness  and 
variety,  is  second  to  none  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Think  what  silent  reading 
really  means  to  one  who  has  mastered 
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the  art.  A  vast  before  unknowable 
world  looms  up  for  him.  It  extends 
his  horizon  in  space  and  time,  making 
his  world  immeasurably  larger  than  it 
was  before.  It  transplants  him  at  will 
to  different  countries,  among  different 
people,  with  different  conditions  of  life 
from  his  own.  It  is  the  next  best  ex- 
perience to  reality. 

Then  again,  our  moods  are  changed  by 
proper  reading.  When  we  feel  wearied, 
we  are  made  to  laugh;  when  we  are 
ready  to  condemn,  our  sympathies  are 
awakened ;  when  we  feel  indifferent,  we 
are  roused  to  action. 

In  books,  the  choicest  spirits  of  all 
ages  entertain  us,  and  what  a  power  for 
good  that  means  to  us.  Biographies  of 
our  greatest  men  all  emphasize  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  books  upon  their 
lives.  How  impressive  are  the  words  of 
Channing  when  he  says : 

**God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are 
the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  deaa,  and 
make  us  heirs  to  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter 
though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will 
not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling — if  Milton 
will  cross  mv  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  tne  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  enrich  me 
with  his  practical  wisdom — I  shall  not 
pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man 
though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best 
society  in  the  place  where  I  live.** 

What  a  great  opportunity  silent  read- 
ing furnishes  to  get  the  ideas  of  leading 
thinkers  of  the  present  time.  Instead 
of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and  loose 
conversation  for  knowledge  and  objects 
of  thought — instead  of  forming  judg- 
ments in  crowds,  and  being  excited  by 
the  voices  of  neighbors — people  who  can 
read  silently,  learn  to  study  and  reflect 
alone — to  follow  out  subjects  contin- 
uously and  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
knowledge,  views  and  reasonings  of  men 
of  all  countries  and  ages — and  the  result 
must  be  a  deliberateness  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment,  and  a  thoroughness 
and  extent  of  information  obtainable  in 
no  other  way. 

Since  such  tremendous  results  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  to  interpret  the 
printed  page  intelligently,  we  may 
profitably  spend  a  moment  considering 
ways  and  means  of  giving  this  power  to 
some  of  our  pupils. 

One  of  the  fundamental  errors  among 


teachers  is  the  supposition  that  reading 
is  easy  to  teach.  Inexperienced  assist- 
ants in  training  schools  feel  that  very 
little  preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a  reading  lesson,  although  they 
will  manifest  a  good  deal  of  concern 
about  any  other  work.  The  truth  is 
that  reading  is  perhaps  the  hardest  sub- 
ject in  the  schools  to  teach  effectively. 
After  the  earliest  school  years,  it  is 
questionable  how  much  positive  teaching 
of  reading  is  done.  Teachers  hear 
pupils  read  once  a  day.  General  ex- 
pression is  criticised,  then  the  lesson 
closes.  In  a  perfunctory  way  the  chil- 
dren are  given  books  to  read  silently,  but 
the  teacher  does  not  influence  them  to 
read.  The  children  are  naturally  indif- 
ferent to  the  contents  of  such  books. 

The  teacher  must  create  a  motive  for 
reading.  She  must  make  the  child  get 
what  she  gets  from  a  book,  whether  it  be 
information,  ideas  or  feelings. 

Given  a  motive,  and  people  will  read 
the  driest  kind  of  material.  Boys  read 
football  notes.  Women  read  cook-books, 
societies  read  codes  of  parliamentary  law, 
because  they  are  interested  in  doing 
something,  and  they  seek  information 
with  regard  to  that  something.  Is  it 
not  the  teacher's  business,  then,  to  have 
in  mind  clearly  what  she  expects  a  child 
to  get  from  any  given  reading  ?  Then 
she  must  in  some  way,  whether  by  ques- 
tion or  suggestion,  stimulate  the  reader 
to  want  to  get  what  is  there.  As  a  rule 
do  not  assign  reading  by  pages  to  the 
older  pupils,  as  they  will  then  look  upon 
the  work  as  a  task  to  be  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Train  children  to  realize  that  the 
writer  of  a  book  wants  to  talk  with  them 
— that  he  selects  his  words  carefully  be- 
cause he  can  say  them  but  once — that 
they  must  look  carefully  and  examine 
those  words. 

Pupils  must  be  trained  to  realize  that 
half  of  education  consists  in  learning 
where  and  how  to  look  for  information. 
They  must  learn  that  books  are  merely 
tools  of  knowledge.  It  remains  with 
them  to  get  the  spirit  that  is  breathing 
beneath. 

Books  giving  information  primarily 
must  be  quite  closely  graded,  but  with 
emotional  reading  we  do  not  have  to  be 
so  exact.  Our  emotions  are  far  more 
independent  of  age  or  culture  than  the 
intellectual  side  and  need  far  less  of  the 
arts  of  adaptation.    When  dealing  with 
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emotional    reading    the   teacher   has  a 
wide  field  from  which  to  select. 

Let  me  place  two  limitations,  however: 
never  teach  a  book  which  calls  forth 
emotions  which  will  be  normal  only  in 
later  life,  but  which  aroused  too  early 
may  do  the  child  positive  harm.  And 
never  teach  a  book  merely  because  it  is 
a  classic.  Make  yourself  enjoy  the  book, 
and  then  teach  it.  Emerson  relates  that 
a  painter  once  said  to  him:  ''No  one 
can  draw  a  tree  without  in  some  sort  be- 
coming a  tree.'*  In  like  manner  a 
teacher  can  never  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
any  reading  until  she  is  possessed  thor- 
onghly  with  the  spirit  of  the  book. 

If  the  work  to  be  read  is  a  story,  the 
main  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  select 
the  story.  In  intermediate  and  upper 
grade  work  let  her  aim  for  twentieth 
century  ideals.  In  the  Arabian  Nights 
stories  and  other  fairy  tales,  the  ideal  is 
a  prince  and  princess  with  untold  wealth. 
In  the  Iliad  the  type  of  heroes  is  not  our 
type.  All  good  in  their  way,  but  are 
Uiey  the  best  standards  of  ethics  that  we 
can  put  before  the  child  who  is  living  in 
the  light  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

The  best  stories  will  not  create  discon- 
tent, but  will  make  the  child  get  the 
best  out  of  his  own  surroundings  in  life 
--will  make  him  idealize  the  real. 
Teach  him  to  appreciate  the  charm  of 
such  writers  as  Bums,  who  made  heroes 
of  the  common  people  dealing  with 
common  places. 

In  lower  grades  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
much  in  al^tract  reading,  but  there  are 
books  which  seem  to  tide  us  over  from 
the  story  to  such  purely  abstract  reading 
as  speeches  and  essays.  ' '  Being  a  Boy,  *  * 
by  C.  D.  Warner,  and  ''The  Man  With- 
out a  Country,"  by  E.  E.  Hale,  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  such  books. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  utilize  the  kind  of 
books  that  will  hold  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  make  the  child  reflect. 
If  teachers  could  but  feel  with  Carlyle 
when  he  says: 

''Of  all  things  which  man  can  do  or 
make  here  below,  the  most  momentous, 
wonderful  and  worthy  are  the  things  we 
call  books.  Those  poor  bits  of  rag  paper 
with  black  ink  on  them,  what  have  they 
not  done,  what  are  they  not  doing  ? 

"  He  that  can  write  a  true  book,  is  he  not 
the  bishop,  and  the  archbishop?  The  writer 
of  a  book,  is  he  not  a  preacher,  not  of  this 

Earish  or  of  that,  not  on  this  day  or  on  that, 
at  to  all  men,  in  all  times  and  places? 


Does  he  not  rule  from  his  grave  after  death 
whole  nations  and  generations  who  would 
or  would  not  eive  him  bread  while  living? 
**If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  universitv 
or  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us  is  still 
but  what  the  first  school  began  doing — 
teach  us  to  read.  It  depends  on  what  we 
read  after  all  manner  of  professors  have 
done  their  best  for  us.  The  true  university 
of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books.*' 

Let  us  go  often  for  inspiration  to  such 
men  as  Carlyle,  and  let  us  resolve,  that 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  so  train  chil- 
dren that  they  take  pleasure  in  silent, 
passive  reading — in  learning  the  great 
task  of  catching  the  meaning  of  the 
greatest  minds  undistorted — we  will  so 
train  them  that  they  will  feel  in  the 
poet's  words — 

O  for  a  book  and  a  shady  nook. 

Either  indoors  or  out. 
With  the  green  leaves  whispering  overhead, 

Or  the  street  cries  all  about ; 
Where  I  may  read  all  at  mine  ease 

Both  of  the  new  and  old, 
For  a  jolly  good  book  whereon  to  look 

Is  better  to  me  than  gold. 


VOCABULARY  OF  A  CHILD. 


HOW  many  words  does  a  two  year-old 
child  know  and  use  ?  We  are  told 
by  M.  C.  and  H.  Gale,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  who  have  actually  counted 
them,  that  the  number  is  much  larger 
than  one  would  think  ;  in  fact,  it  runs  up 
into  the  thousands.  Say  these  writers  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May: 

*' A  physician  and  father  was  asked  to 
euess  how  many  different  words  were  used 
by  our  three  children  up  to  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  either  in  common  or  by  anj 
one  of  them.  He  ^ave  vent  to  emphatic 
protests  of  increduli^  when  his  guess  of 
*  about  200 '  was  met  by  the  actual  number 
of  2,170.  And  we  ourselves  have  found 
several  times  that,  after  following  a  child 
about  all  day  with  pad  and  pencil  and 
taking  down  all  his  talk  for  a  waking  day 
till  we  were  almost  exhausted,  when  we 
then  tried  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  words 
used  we  have  only  come  to  within  a  quarter 
to  a  half  of  the  right  number.  This  illusive 
underestimation  of  a  child's  vocabulary  is 
so  universal  that  it  can  only  be  corrected 
by  cataloguing,  indexing  and  actually 
counting  the  words  thus  recorded  for  a 
whole  day 

**Such  a  record  does  not  by  any  means 
include  all  the  words  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  child  to  use  in  one  day,  could 
it  come  into  contact  with  its  entire  little 
world  of  experience  by  playing  all  its  pla^^s, 
looking  at  all  its  books,  going  on  all  its 
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occasional  visits,  seeing  all  its  acquaint- 
ances, living  through  all  the  days  of  the 
week  and  seasons  of  the  year — that  would 
involve  almost  its  entire  vocabulary  up  to 
that  date." 

Most  of  the  estimates  of  children's 
vocabularies  hitherto  published  have 
been  underestimates,  the  writers  tell  us, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  first  child 
has  usually  been  the  one  observed,  and 
the  vocabulary  increases  in  the  case  of 
each  addition  to  the  family  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  unreliable  methods  have 
been  used.     The  authors  go  on  to  say: 

"  The  total  number  of  words  used  on  one 
day  is  to  many  people  even  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  number  of  different  words. 
For  the  child's  energy  tepresented  in  the 
production  of  8,992  or  9,290  words  is  some- 
thing relatively  enormous.  Would  that 
this  child  energy  could  be  expressed  in 
figures!  But  here  again  some  idea  of  what 
a  speech  *  record'  is,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  case  of  Carl  A.,  who  used  on  his  second 
birthday  a  total  of  10,507  words!" 

Here  is  a  little  table  of  the  number  of 
repetitions  in  a  single  day  of  various 
common  words,  observed  and  set  down 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  writer's  children: 


Sammy,  1,057 

Papa,  350 

Mama,  193 

Dick,  Z48 

HUde,  63 

boy,  •  45 

bed,  4a 

honae,  41 


water, 
want, 


34 

s 

lon't,     1^3 

s:o. 

ffet« 
put, 


86 


will.  29 
did.  66 
was,  61 
have,  56 
Uke,  55 
aome,  134 
no,  992 
yea,     104 


now,  151 

there,  134 

down,  105 

here,  100 

that,  9a6 

thia,  116 

in.  145 

to.  147 


The  child's  own  name  was  **  Sammy," 
which  accounts  for  the  larjre  number  of 
repetitions  of  that  name.  Those  writers 
have  classified  the  words  used  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  have  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  regarding  the  laws  of 
their  acquisition: 

"We  believe  that  the  acquisition  of 
words  by  a  child  is  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  psychological  laws  of  pleasure-pain, 
viz.:  (i)  the  biologieal  law  that  whatever 
is  favorable  or  more  immediately  beneficial 
to  our  on^anism  is  pleasurable  and  that 
the  harmful  is  painful ;  (2)  between  these 
extreme  limits  things  are  further  different- 
iated as  pleasurable  or  painful  by  being 
associated  with  things  already  differentiated 
by  the  biological  law.  and  this  principle  of 
association  comes  indirectly  under  (i);  (3) 
by  the  habit  or  custom  principle,  whereby 
we  come  to  have  pleasure  in  anything  long- 
continued  about  us — supposing  it  is  not  so 
immediately  harmful  as  to  kill  us  in  the 
process  of  adaptation. 

"Words  tnen  are  simply  the  tools 
whereby  the  child  gets  more  pleasures  and 
avoids  more  pains.  And  the  number  of 
these  words  is  normally  limited  only  by  the 
pleasure- pains  which  are  of  sufficient  in- 


tensity to  make  the  motor  connections  for 
speaking  the  words.  We  have  man^  ob- 
servations showing  how  this  association  of 
the  sound  with  the  thing  was  made  without 
any  apparent  attention  to  the  sound ;  so 
that  when  the  child's  pleasure-pain  interest 
in  the  thing  was  enough  for  it  to  want  to 
use  the  word,  out  it  popped  without  any 
previous  trial  or  practice.  If  the  child 
merely  lives  in  an  environment  where  the 
words  are  heard  or— later  on— seen  in 
books,  the  words  get  themselves  ready  for 
use  when  needed." — Literary  Digest. 


POEM  OF  LIFE. 


ONE  OP  ingbrsoll's  bpfbctivb  bits 

OF  WORD   PAINTING. 


BORN  of  love  and  hope,  of  ecstacy  and 
pain,  of  agony  and  fear,  of  tears  and 
joy — dowered  with  the  wealth  of  two 
united  hearts — held  in  happy  arms,  with 
lips  upon  life's  drifted  font,  blue-veined 
and  fair,  where  perfect  peace  finds  per- 
fect form — rocked  by  willing  feet  and 
wooed  to  shadowy  shores  of  sleep  by  siren 
mother  singing  soft  and  low — looking 
with  wonder's  wide  and  startled  eyes  at 
common  things  of  life  and  day — taught 
by  want  and  wish  and  contact  with  the 
things  that  touch  the  dimpled  flesh  of 
babes — lured  by  light  and  flame  and 
charmed  by  color's  wondrous  robes, 
learning  the  use  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
by  the  love  of  mimicry  beguiled  to  utter 
speech — releasing  prisoned  thoughts  from 
crabbed  and  curious  marks  on  tattered 
leaves — puzzling  the  brain  with  crooked 
numbers  and  their  changing,  tangled 
worth — and  so  through  years  of  alternat- 
ing day  and  night,  until  the  captive 
grows  familiar  with  the  chains  and  walls 
and  limitations  of  a  life. 

And  time  runs  on  in  sun  and  shade, 
until  the  one  of  all  the  world  is  wooed 
and  won,  and  all  the  lore  of  love  is  taught 
and  learned  again.  Again  a  home  is 
built,  with  the  fair  chamber  wherein  faint 
dreams,  like  cool  and  shadowy  vales,  di- 
vide the  billowed  hours  of  love.  Again 
the  miracle  of  birth — the  pain  of  joy,  the 
kiss  of  welcome  and  the  cradle  song, 
drowning  the  drowsy  prattle  of  a  babe. 

And  then  the  senses  of  obligation  and 
wrong— -pity  for  those  who  toil  and  weep 
— tears  for  the  imprisoned  and  despised 
— love  for  the  generous  dead,  and  in  the 
heart  the  rapture  of  a  high  resolve. 

And  then  ambition,  with  its  lust  of 
pelf  and  place  and  power,  longing  to  put 
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upon  its  breast  distinction's  worthless 
badge.  Then  keener  thoughts  of  men, 
and  eyes  that  see  behind  the  smiling 
mask  of  craft — flattered  no  more  by  the 
obsequious  cringe  of  gain  and  greed — 
knowing  the  uselessness  of  hoarded  gold 
and  honor  bought  from  those  who  charge 
the  usury  of  self-respect — of  power  that 
only  bends  a  coward's  knees  and  forces 
from  the  lips  of  fear  the  lies  of  praise. 
Knowing  at  last  the  unstudied  gesture  of 
esteem,  the  reverent  eyes  made  rich  hon- 
est thoughts  and  holding  high  above  all 
other  things — high  as  hope's  thrbbing 
star  about  the  darkness  of  the  dead — the 
love  of  wife  and  child  and  friend. 

Then  locks  of  gray  and  growing  love 
of  other  days  and  half  remembered  things 
—then  holding  withered  hands  of  those 
who  first  held  his,  while  over  dim  and 
loving  eyes  death  softly  presses  down  the 
lids  of  rest. 

And  so,  locking  in  marriage  vows  his 
children's  hands,  and  crossing  others  on 
the  breasts  of  peace,  with  daughters' 
babes  upon  his  knees,  the  white  hair 
mingling  with  tke  gray,  he  journeys  on 
from  day  to  day  to  the  horizon  where  the 
dnsk  is  waiting  for  that  night — sitting  by 
the  holy  hearth  of  home,  as  the  last  em- 
bers change  from  red  to  gray,  he  falls 
asleep  within  the  arms  of  one  he  wor- 
shiped and  adored,  feeling  upon  his  pallid 
lips  love's  last  and  holiest  kiss. 


INDIVIDUAL  vs.  MASS. 


PRBSIDHNT  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 


TO  discriminate  between  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent capacity,  to  select  the  compe- 
tent for  suitable  instruction,  and  advance 
each  pupil  with  appropriate  rapidity, 
will  ultimately  become,  I  believe,  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  public  school 
administrator. 

Everybody  knows  that  children  are  in- 
finitely diverse;  that  children  in  the  same 
family  even  are  apt  to  be  very  different 
in  disposition,  temperament  and  mental 
power.  Every  child  is  a  unique  person- 
ality. It  follows,  of  course,  that  uniform 
programmes  and  uniform  methods  of  in- 
struction, applied  simultaneously  to  large 
numbers  of  children,  must  be  unwise  and 
injurious.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society, 
as  well  as  the  individual,  that  every  in- 
dividual child's  peculiar  gifts  and  powers  ' 


should  be  developed  and  trained  to  the 
highest  degree.  Hence,  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  democracy,  the  aim  should  be 
to  give  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  in- 
dividual instruction;  to  grade  according 
to  capacity  just  as  far  as  the  number  of 
teachers  and  their  strength  and  skill  will 
permit,  and  to  promote  pupils  not  by 
battalions,  but  in  the  most  irregular  and 
individual  way  possible. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  an  assistant 
superintendent  in  an  important  city  de- 
clare that  many  grammar  school  teach- 
ers  in  this  city  objected  to  any  division 
among  the  fifty  or  more  pupils  in  each 
room;  any  division,  that  is,  according  to 
the  attainments  and  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils.  They  wanted  all  the  pu- 
pils in  a  given  room  to  be  in  one  grade,, 
to  move  together  like  soldiers  on  parade, 
and  to  arrive  at  examination  day,  having 
all  performed  precisely  the  same  tasks, 
and  made  the  same  progress  in  the  same 
subjects.  If  that  were  a  true  portrait  of 
the  city  graded  school  it  would  be  safe 
to  predict  that  the  urban  school  would  be- 
fore long  become  nothing  but  a  charity 
school  for  the  children  of  the  dependent 
classes.  Intelligent  Americans  will  not 
subject  their  cuildren  to  such  a  discipline 
when  they  once  understand  what  it 
means.  Not  only  is  it  no  serious  objection 
to  the  new  proposals  that  they  must  di- 
minish uniformity  in  schools — it  is  their 
strongest  recommendation. 

The  poor  boy  in  the  United  States 
should  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  child 
of  a  rich  man  to  obtain  the  best  school 
training  which  his  character  and  powers 
fit  him  to  receive.  The  rich  man  can  ob- 
tain for  his  children  a  suitably  varied 
course  of  instruction,  with  much  indi- 
vidual teaching,  in  a  private  or  endowed 
school,  but  the  immense  majority  of 
American  children  are  confined  to  the 
limited,  uniform  machine  programme  of 
the  graded  school.  A  democratic  society 
was  never  more  misled  as  to  its  own  in- 
terest than  in  supposing  such  a  pro- 
gramme to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
masses. 

Selections  of  studies  for  the  individual, 
instruction  addressed  to  the  individual, 
irregular  promotion,  grading  by  natural 
capacity  and  rapidity  of  attainment,  and 
diversity  of  products  as  regards  age  and 
acquisitions,  must  come  to  characterize 
the  American  public  school  if  it  is  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  our  ordinary 
democratic  society. 
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The  right  time  for  advancing  a  child  to 
the  study  of  a  new  subject  is  the  first 
moment  he  is  capable  of  comprehending 
it.  The  whole  school  life  should  be  one 
unbroken  flow  from  one  fresh  delight  to 
another,  and  the  rate  of  that  flow  ought 
to  be  diflerent  for  each  diflerent  child. 
Economical  school  administration  inevi- 
tably interferes  somewhat  with  the  desi- 
rable continuity  and  variety  of  motion, 
but  the  most  skillful  and  wisest  adminis- 
tration is  that  which  interferes  the  least. 


HAPPINESS  THROUGH  THE 
SENSES. 


UNLIKE  the  other  senses,  the  eye  is 
always  at  work  except  when  we 
sleep,  and  consequently  is  the  vehicle  of 
far  more  enjoyment  than  any  other  organ 
of  sense.  It  has  given  our  race  its  ideas 
of  infinity,  symmetry,  grace  and  splen- 
dor; it  is  a  chief  source  of  childhood's 
joys,  and  throughout  life  the  guide  to 
almost  all  pleasurable  activities.  The 
pleasure  it  gives  us,  however,  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  attention  we 
pay  to  the  pictures  it  incessantly  sets  be- 
fore the  brain.  Two  men  walk  along  the 
same  road;  one  notices  the  blue  depths 
of  the  sky,  the  floating  clouds,  the  open- 
ing leaves  upon  the  trees,  the  green 
grass,  the  yellow  butterflies,  and  the  far 
stretch  of  the  open  fields;  the  other  has 
precisely  the  same  pictures  upon  the 
retina,  but  pays  no  attention  to  them. 
One  sees,  and  the  other  does  not  see;  one 
enjoys  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  and  the 
other  loses  that  pleasure,  which  is  as  free 
to  him  as  the  air.  The  beauties  which 
the  eye  reveals  are  infinitely  various  in 
quality  and  scale ;  one  mind  prefers  the 
minute,  another  the  vast;  one  the  delicate 
and  tender,  another  the  coarse  and  rough; 
one  the  inanimate  things,  another  the 
animate  creation.  The  whole  outward 
world  is  the  kingdom  of  the  observant 
eye.  He  who  enters  into  any  part  of 
that  kingdom  to  possess  it  has  a  store  of 
pure  enjoyment  in  life  which  is  literally 
inexhaustible  and  immeasurable.  His 
eyes  alone  will  give  him  a  life  worth 
living. 

Next  comes  the  ear  as  a  minister  of 
enjoyment,  but  next  at  a  great  interval. 
The  average  man  probably  does  not  re- 
cognize that  he  gets  much  pleasure 
through  hearing.  He  thinks  that  his 
ears  are  to  him  chiefly  a  means  of  conve-  I 


nient  intercourse.  But  let  him  experi- 
ence a  temporary  deafness,  and  he  will 
learn  that  many  a  keen  delight  came  to 
him  through  the  ear.  He  will  miss  the 
beloved  voice,  the  merry  laugh,  the  hum 
of  the  city,  the  distant  chime,  the  song  of 
the  birds,  the  ru  nning  brook,  the  breeze 
in  the  trees,  the  lapping  wavelets,  and 
the  thundering  beach;  and  he  will  leam 
that  familiar  sounds  have  been  to  him 
sources  of  pure  delight — an  important 
element  in  his  well-^ing.  Old  Isaak 
Walton  found  in  the  lovely  sounds  of 
earth  a  hint  of  heaven: 

How  joyed  my  heart  in  the  rich  melodies 
That  overhead  and  round  me  did  arise! 
The  moving  leaves — the  water's  gentle  flow- 
Delicious  music  hung  on  every  bough, 
Then  said  I  in  my  heart,  If  that  the  Lord 
Such  lovely  music  on  the  earth  accord. 
If  to  weak  sinful  man  such  sounds  are  given, 
Oh!  what  must  be  the  melody  of  heaven! 

A  high  degree  of  that  fine  pleasure 
which  music  gives  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  all,  yet  there  are  few  to  whom  the 
the  pleasure  is  wholly  denied.  To  take 
part  in  producing  harmony,  as  in  part- 
singing,  gives  the  singers  intense  pleas- 
ure, which  is  doubtless  partly  physical 
and  partly  mental.  I  am  told  that  to  play 
good  music  at  sight,  as  one  of  several 
performers  playing  different  instruments, 
IS  as  keen  a  sensuous  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment as  the  world  affords. 

These  pleasures  through  the  eye  and 
ear  are  open  in  civilized  society  to  all  who 
have  the  will  to  seek  them,  and  the  intel- 
ligence to  cultivate  the  faculties  through 
which  they  are  enjoyed.  They  are  quite 
as  likely  to  bless  him  who  works  with 
hand  or  brain  all  day  for  a  living,  as  him 
who  lives  inactive  on  his  own  savings  or 
on  those  of  other  people.  The  outward 
world  yields  them  spontaneously  to  every 
healthy  body  and  alert  mind;  but  the 
active  mind  is  as  essential  to  the  winning 
of  them  as  the  sound  body. 

There  is  one  general  field  of  knowledge 
too  much  neglected  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  which  offers  to  the  student  end- 
less pleasures  and  occupations  through 
the  trained  and  quickened  senses  of  sight, 
hearing  and  touch.  I  mean  the  wide 
field  called  natural  history,  which  com- 
prehends geography,  meteorology,  bot- 
any, zoology,  mineralogy  and  geology. 
Chas.  Darwin,  the  greatest  naturalist  of 
this  century,  said  that  with  natural  his- 
tory and  the  domestic  affections,  a  man 
might  be  truly  happy.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  urging  a  young  naturalist  of  twenty- 
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six  to  spend  the  next  summer  in  Europe. 
He  thought  it  was  hardly  right  for  him 
to  allow  himself  that  indulgence;  and 
when  I  urged  that  the  journey  would  be 
very  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable,  he 
replied,  *  *  Yes,  but  you  know  I  can  be 
happy  anywhere  in  the  months  when 
things  are  growing."  He  meant  that 
the  pleasures  of  observation  were  enough 
for  him  when  he  could  be  out  of  doors. 
That  young  man  was  poor,  delicate  in 
health,  and  of  a  retiring  and  diffident  dis- 
position; yet  life  was  full  of  keenest  in- 
terest to  him. 

Our  century  is  distinguished  by  an  ar- 
dent return  of  civilized  man  to  the  love  of 
nature  from  which  books  and  urban  life 
had  temporarily  diverted  him.  The  poe- 
try and  the  science  of  our  times  alike 
foster  this  love,  and  add  to  the  delights 
which  come  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
through  the  keen  senses,  the  delights  of 
thesoaring  imagination  and  the  far-reach- 
ing reason.  In  many  of  our  mental 
moods  the  contemplation  of  nature  brings 
peace  and  joy.  Her  patient  ways  shame 
hasty  little  man;  her  vastnesses  calm  and 
elevate  his  troubled  mind;  her  terrors  fill 
him  with  awe;  her  inexplicable  and  infi- 
nite beauties  with  delight.  Her  equal 
care  for  the  least  things  and  the  greatest 
corrects  his  scale  of  values.  He  cannot 
bnt  believe  that  the  vast  material  frame 
of  things  is  informed  and  directed  by  an 
infinite  intelligence  and  will,  just  as  his 
little  animal  Ixxly  is  informed  by  his  own 
conscious  mind  and  will. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  I  have  said  of 
pleasures  through  the  eye  and  ear,  and 
from  contact  with  nature,  that  a  good 
measure  of  out  of-doorlife  is  desirable  for 
him  who  would  secure  the  elements  of  a 
happy  life.  The  urban  tendency  of  our 
population  militates  against  free  access  to 
ont-of-door  delights.  The  farmer  works 
all  day  in  the  fields,  and  his  children  wan- 
der at  will  in  the  open  air;  the  sailor  can 
see  at  any  moment  the  whole  hemisphere 
of  the  heavens  and  the  broad  plain  of  the 
sea;  but  the  city  resident  may  not  see  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  for  weeks  together,  and 
can  barely  discern  a  strip  of  sky  as  he 
walks  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ditches 
we  call  streets.  The  wise  man  whose 
work  is  in  the  city,  and  indoors  at  that, 
will  take  every  possible  opportunity  to 
escape  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  open 
country.  Certain  good  tendencies  in  this 
Inspect  have  appeared  within  recent 
years.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 


who  must  work  daily  in  compact  cities, 
now  live  in  the  open  suburbs;  cities  pro- 
vide parks  and  decorated  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  parks;  out-ofdoor  sports  and 
exercises  become  popular;  safe  country 
boarding  schools  for  city  children  are 
multiplied,  and  public  holidays  and  half- 
holidays  increase  in  number.  These  are 
appreciable  compensations  for  the  disad- 
vantages of  city  life.  The  urban  popu- 
lation which  really  utilizes  these  faculties 
may  win  a  keener  enjoyment  from  nature 
tiban  the  rural  population,  to  whom  natu- 
ral beauty  is  at  every  moment  accessible. 
The  cultivation  of  mind  and  the  increased 
sensibility  which  city  life  develops  height- 
ens the  delight  in  natural  beauty.  More- 
over, though  man  destroys  much  natural 
loveliness  in  occupying  any  territory  for 
purposes  of  residence  or  business,  he  also 
creates  much  loveliness  of  grassy  fields 
and  banks,  mirroring  waters,  perfectly 
developed  trees,  graceful  shrubs  and 
brilliant  flowers.  In  these  days  no  in- 
telligent city  population  need  lack  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  frequent  out- 
of-door  enjoyment.  Our  climate  is  in- 
deed rough  and  changeable,  but,  on 
the  whole,  produces  scenes  of  much 
more  various  beauty  than  any  monoto- 
nous climates,  while  against  the  occa- 
sional severity  of  our  weather,  artificial 
protection  is  more  and  more  provided. 
What  we  may  wisely  ask  of  our  tailors 
and  landscape  architects  is  protection  in 
open  air  from  extremes  of  heat,  cold  and 
wind.  The  provision  of  an  equable 
climate  indoors  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  secure  either  the  health  or  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people. — Ftom  President 
ElioVs  Address  on  '  *  The  Happy  Life,  *  * 


THE  SHORTEST  SERMON. 


TWICE  requested  to  make  his  sermon 
brief.  Rev.  Henry  Gillingham,  pastor 
of  the  Atlanttc  Methodist  Church  of  At- 
lantic, a  village  near  Houghton,  Michi- 
gan, preached  one  of  the  shortest  ser- 
mons on  record. 

At  the  close  of  Sunday-school  one  of 
the  church  officers  said  to  the  minister : 
**  It  is  very  warm,  and  I  hope  you  will 
make  the  sermon  short  to  night." 

The  pastor  accepted  the  wish  in  good 
humor.  He  went  to  the  evening  service 
prepared  to  make  a  30  minute  discourse. 
As  he  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  church, 
however,  he  met  another  prominent  mem- 
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ber  of  the  congregation,  who  accosted 
him  with:  **  Very  warm  to  night.  Hope 
you  will  make  it  short!" 

Mr.  Gillingham  changed  his  mind 
about  the  3ominute  sermon.  Daring  the 
opening  exercises  he  prepared  another, 
which  he  thonght  would  be  suitably 
brief.  When  he  arose  to  announce  his 
text  he  remarked  that  he  had  twice  been 
asked  to  make  his  sermon  short,  and  he 
would  try  to  do  so.  If  this  should  seem 
too  long,  he  would  stop  next  time  with 
the  text.  Then  he  delivered  this  sermon: 

Text:  Luke  xvi.  24:  *' And  he  cried  and 
said,  '  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on 
me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip 
the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my 
tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame." 

Three  persons — Abraham,  Dives,  Laz- 
arus. It  was  hot  where  Dives  was.  He 
did  not  like  it.  He  wanted  to  get  out. 
So  do  we.     Let  us  pray! 

That  was  the  whole  sermon. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT. 


THE  teacher  should  show  a  profes- 
sional spirit  by  his  support  of  the 
current  periodicals  and  the  standard  liter- 
ature of  his  profession.  I  do  not  discuss 
this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  progress  and  his  own  good.  This 
should  be  too  apparent  to  need  serious 
discussion.  It  is  not  my  theme  now. 
When  I  step  into  a  lawyer's  office  and 
find  his  shelves  filled  with  professional 
books  and  his  table  laden  with  law  re- 
ports, I  cannot  help  having  an  increased 
respect  for  the  lawyer.  If  I  am  admitted 
to  my  pastor's  study  and  find  a  well  se- 
selected  and  extensive  library,  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  comes  over  me  in  the 
thought  that  he  who  ministers  to  my 
spiritual  wants  recognizes  also  that  I  have 
intellectual  needs,  and  that  he  has  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  books  with  which 
he  may  prepare  himself  to  meet  those 
needs.  So,  too,  the  teacher  who  surrounds 
himself  in  his  study  with  these  necessary 
instruments  of  his  professional  advance- 
ment, commands  respect  hereby.  He 
owes  a  duty  to  those  who  have  made 
special  books  for  teachers,  and  to  those 
who  publish  educational  journals.  The 
better  support  given  to  these  enterprises 
the  more  they  give  back  in  return.  Pub- 
lishing educational  literature  in  this 
country  is    still  in  the   pioneer  stage. 


Authors,  editors,  and  publishers  are  not 
getting  rich  out  of  these  ventures  and 
will  not  until  there  is  a  far  greater  dis- 
position than  now  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  teachers  to  support 
them .  Better  support  means  better  books 
and  better  papers.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  late  years  in  this 
direction,  and  that  is  why  we  already  have 
such  excellent  works.  A  proper  profes- 
sional spirit  among  teachers  would  call 
for  such  support  of  these  interests  as 
would  cause  a  mighty  advancement  all 
along  the  line. — Normal  Instructor, 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


w 


E  take  pleasure  in  publishing  a  list 
of  questions  used  in  the  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  schools,  both  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  We  would  like  to  see  all  school 
teachers  propounding  like  questions  at 
intervals,  for  they  call  attention  to  mat- 
ters that  are  neglected  in  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children.  Here  are  the  questions : 
What  institutions  in  our  town  belong 
to  all  the  people?  Can  any  one  say  in 
the  school  house,  **it  belongs  to  me?" 
Enumerate  the  institutions  in  a  town  that 
may  belong  to  all  of  us.  To  whom  do 
the  streets,  curb-stones,  street  lamps,  fire 
station,  sidewalks,  etc.,  belong?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  notice  posted  up  in 
the  public  parks  of  Australia,  *^^Tkis  is 
your  property ,  therefore  do  not  destroy  itV^ 
What  can  the  children  do  for  their  own 
town  or  city?  How  do  the  towns  in 
Africa  differ  from  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try? How  do  the  savages  keep  their 
towns  ?  What  kind  of  streets  do  you  like 
to  see  in  a  to«<rn?  Would  you  like  to 
pay  a  visit  in  all  parts  of  your  town? 
Why?  In  what  condition  do  you  like 
visitors  to  find  your  school  home  ?  How 
can  the  children  of  a  town  help  to  sustain 
the  good  name  of  the  town  ?  Are  good 
Americans  less  kind  to  people  because 
of  color  or  social  standing  ?  What  is  onr 
rule  of  conduct  towards  others  ?  Does  it 
pay  to  be  polite  ?  What  is  the  advantage 
of  having  good  school  buildings  ?  What 
is  the  probable  worth  of  school  property 
of  this  country?  What  is  the  use  of 
going  to  school?  Would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  let  children  go  to  school  or  not  as 
they  choose  ?  Which  are  the  best  cities 
and  towns  in  America  ?  What  will  edu- 
cation do  for  us  ?  Does  education  help  a 
boy  in   getting    a   position?    What    is 
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meant  by  **  Great  is  truth?**  ''Educa- 
tion is  power?"  Explain.  What  kind 
of  edacation  does  the  country  want  our 
boys  and  girls  to  have?  Are  art  mu- 
seums valuable  to  a  community  ?  Why  ? 
What  is  meant  by  *'The  public  schools 
are  the  great  levelers?'*  Who  has  the 
right  to  b«  called  a  true  American  ?  Who 
are  the  patriots  in  America?  What  is 
the  population  of  our  State?  What  is 
the  population  of  our  country  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  group  of  loafers?  Are  they 
the  men  who  protect  our  country  in  time 
of  danger  ?  Are  there  slaves  in  our  coun- 
try at  present  ?  Who  are  the  enemiesof 
our  country?  Are  they  all  in  foreign 
lands  ?  Where  do  our  laws  come  from  ? 
Why  do  we  have  laws  ?  What  is  liberty  ? 
Name  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus. Who  receives  most  money  in  the 
United  States,  the  teachers  or  those  who 
are  employed  to  enforce  the  law  ?  Who 
are  our  public  servants  ? 


A  ROMAN  SCHOOLBOY. 


WORK    DONE    BY   GRiBCOROMAN    PUPILS 
TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 


AND  something  new  in  the  form  of  an 
exercise  bc^k  for  budding  Greek 
scholars  has  made  its  appearance  in  Ger- 
many. Into  this  '*  Greek  Reader ''  have 
been  packed  all  sorts  of  delightful  and 
almost  unknown  specimens  of  literature 
of  ancient  Greece,  such  as  fables,  fairy 
tales,  stories,  etc.,  adapted  for  young 
people.  There  are  also  examples  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Grseco- 
Roman  school  some  twenty  centuries  ago. 
The  following,  for  instance,  is  the  ac- 
count of  his  daily  routine  work  by  a 
Roman  schoolboy:  He  writes:  **  I  wake 
up  before  sunrise,  leave  my  bed,  sit  down 
with  my  straps  and  shoes  and  put  on  my 
shoes.  Then  water  for  washing  is  brought 
to  me.  I  wash  first  my  hands,  then  my 
&ce,  take  off  my  night-cap,  put  on  my 
undergarment,  anoint  and  comb  my  hair, 
arrange  my  neckcloth,  put  on  a  white 

Eper  garment  and  wrapper.  Then  I 
Lve  my  bedroom,  together  with  my 
tutor  and  my  maid,  salute  my  father  and 
mother  and  leave  the  house."  The  mix- 
ture of  Spartan  abstinence  in  leaving 
home  without  a  breakfast,  and  of  the 
altogether  un- Spartan  luxury  of  an  at- 
tendant, tutor  and  maid,  is  suggestive. 


The  youth  goes  on  to  explain,  with  a 
deliciously  pedantic  air:  *'I  reach  the 
school,  enter,  and  say,  *  Good  morning, 
my  teacher.*  He  returns  the  salutation. 
My  slave  hands  slate,  pen  box  and  pencil 
to  me.  I  sit  down  in  my  place  and  write, 
and  then  I  cross  out  what  I  have  written. 
I  write  from  a  copy  and  then  show  it  to 
the  teacher.  He  corrects  and  crosses  out 
what  is  bad.  Then  he  makes  me  read 
aloud.  Meanwhile  the  small  boys  have 
to  learn  their  letters  and  spell  out  sylla- 
bles. One  of  the  bigger  boys  reads  to 
them. 

''  Others  write  verses,  and  I  go  in  for 
a  spelling  competition.  Then  I  decline 
and  analyze  some  verses.  When  I  have 
done  all  this  I  go  home  to  breakfast.  I 
change  my  clothes,  and  then  I  eat  white 
bread  and  olives,  cheese,  figs  and  nuts, 
and  go  drink  some  cold  water.  After 
breakfast  I  go  back  to  school.  I  find  the 
reader  reading  aloud,  and  he  says:  '  Now 
we  will  begin  at  the  beginning.'  " 

This  schoolboy  performance  goes  a  long 
way  to  show  once  more  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  not  even  the 
trivial  round  of  the  modem  schoolboy.— 
London  Westminster  Gazette, 


HIS  GIFT. 


THREE  years  ago  there  died  in  one 
of  our  Southern  cities  a  man  whose 
rules  of  life  were  so  different  from  those 
of  his  neighbors  that  most  of  them  thought 
him  hardly  in  his  right  mind. 

He  lived  in  a  spacious  old  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  which  he  had 
bought  forty  years  ago.  Large  blocks  of 
business  houses  now  hemmed  it  in,  and 
he  was  offered  a  price  for  his  lot  which 
would  have  made  him  rich.  But  he 
would  not  sell  it. 

**This  is  home  to  my  old  wife,"  he 
said.  '*  I  could  not  buy  for  her  with  the 
money  you  offer  the  comfort  and  content 
she  has  in  her  home  and  garden.'' 

''But  you  can  make  your  sons  rich,'* 
it  was  urged. 

"I  do  not  want  to  make  them  rich," 
he  replied. 

His  neighbors  sold  their  lots,  specu- 
lated, amassed  large  fortunes,  pushed 
their  sons  into  politics,  or  made  them 
manufacturers  or  brokers,  that  they  might 
amass  still  larger  wealth.  He  made  of 
his  boys  working  horticulturists,  like 
himself. 
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'^  It  is  a  business  which  will  give  them 
comfort,  but  not  wealth/'  he  said.  "  In 
it,  too,  they  will  not  be  employed  by 
other  men,  nor  employ  many  hands, 
and  so  will  be  outside  of  any  future 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  in  this 
country.*' 

When  he  had  gained  a  sum  large 
enough  to  keep  his  wife  from  want  if 
she  should  survive  him,  he  gave  up  his 
vineyard  and  gardens  to  his  sons  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  charitable 
work  and  to  the  culture  of  a  new  grape 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor.  When  he  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  perfection  he 
gave  cuttings  from  it  to  cdl  the  poor  hor- 
ticulturists that  he  knew. 

**A  man,"  he  said,  "should  try  to 
leave  the  world  richer  by  something  for 
his  having  been  in  it.  Some  men  leave 
a  great  picture,  or  a  book,  or  noble 
thoughts,  to  it.  I  have  only  a  grape  to 
give. ' ' 

He  gave  it  with  all  his  heart.  His 
neighbors,  whose  business  in  life  had 
been  to  gather  great  heaps  of  money, 
called  him  eccentric.  Judged  by  all  that 
is  noble  in  life,  who  was  more  sane,  he 
or  they  ? — New  World. 


HOW  ANIMAI^S  SLEEP. 


w 


ILD  animals  are  much  more  adapt- 
able than  is  generally  supposed.  A 
notable  example  of  this  fact  is  that  ani- 
mals which  are  naturally  nocturnal  in 
their  habits  when  in  captivity  follow  the 
custom  of  man  and  domestic  animals  in 
sleeping  at  night. 

The  night  is  a  period  of  great  activity 
for  carnivorous  animals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. They  prowl  about  under  cover  of 
darkness  searching  for  their  prey,  but 
when  behind  the  bars  of  a  menagerie  or 
zoological  garden,  and  hearty  meals  are 
a  certainty  and  foraging  is  no  longer  a 
necessity,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night 
as  quietly  and  peacefully  as  do  pet  dogs. 

The  lion  and  the  lioness  sleep  in  diiOfer- 
ent  positions.  The  lioness  reposes  on  her 
side,  usually  the  left,  and  stretches  out 
at  full  length  in  real  relaxation,  but  the 
lion  as  a  rule  seeks  a  more  cautious  posi- 
tion. He  places  his  head  on  his  fore- 
paws,  which  are  crossed,  draws  his  hind 
legs  half  under  him  and  curls  his  tail  in 
toward  his  body  before  going  off  into  the 
land  of  dreams.  The  word  dreams  is  used 
advisedly,  because  animals  are  often  seen 


growling,  barking  and  going  through  the 
motions  of  creeping  or  running,  while 
asleep,  thus  giving  strong  evidence  of 
mental  activity. 

Tigers  and  leopards  sleep  like  the  do- 
mestic member  of  their  tribe,  the  cat, 
resting  usually  on  their  right  sides.  Hy- 
enas sleep  with  their  hind  legs  drawn 
under  them,  their  forelegs  extended  out 
and  their  heiads  slightly  bent  toward  the 
right.  We  can  imagine  them  sleeping 
this  way  in  the  forest,  ready  to  ^ink 
away  from  the  presence  of  the  nobler 
animals. 

•The  larger  animals  have  very  little 
choice  in  regard  to  sleeping  positions. 
The  rhinoceros  has  to  sleep  on  its  side. 
Elephants  also  sleep  on  their  sides,  with 
their  enormous  legs  sprawled  straight  out 
and  the  trunk  lying  alongside  the  body. 

Camels  slumber  on  their  bellies,  with 
all  four  legs  bent  under  them,  and  their 
long  necks  and  heads  extended  straight 
out.  The  hippopotami  sleep  in  their 
pools.  Only  their  unique  ugly  faces  and 
their  backs  are  visible  above  the  suriJEU^e 
of  the  water. — LitUe  Chronicle, 


NOT  DOING  ANYTHING. 


TWENTY  years  ago  a  discouraged 
young  doctor  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  was  visited  by  his  father,  who  came 
up  from  a  rural  district  to  visit  his  boy. 

**  Well,  son/*  he  said,  *"how  are  you 
getting  along?" 

"I'm  not  getting  along  at  all,"  was 
the  disheartened  answer.  "I'm  not  do- 
ing a  thing." 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell,  but  he 
spoke  of  courage  and  patience  and  perse- 
verance. Later  in  the  day  he  went  with 
his  son  to  the  "  Free  Dispensary,"  where 
the  young  man  had  an  unsalaried  posi- 
tion. 

The  father  sat  by,  a  silent  but  in- 
tensely interested  spectator,  while  twenty- 
five  poor  unfortunates  received  help. 
The  doctor  forgot  his  visitor,  while  he 
bent  his  skilled  energies  to  this  task;  but 
hardly  had  the  door  closed  on  the  last 
patient,  when  the  old  man  burst  forth: 
"  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  not  do- 
ing anything,"  he  thundered.  "Not 
doing  anything?  Why,  if  I  had  helped 
twenty- five  people  in  a  month  as  much  as 
you  have  in  one  morning,  I  would  thank 
God  that  my  life  counted  for  some- 
thing." 
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"  There  isn't  any  money  in  it,  thongh/' 
exclaimed  the  son,  somewhat  abashed. 

''Money!"  the  old  man  shonted,  still 
scornfully.  *  *  What  is  money  in  compar- 
ison with  being  of  use  to  your  fellowmen? 
Never  mind  the  money  ;  you  go  right 
along  at  this  work  every  day.  I'll  go 
back  to  the  farm,  and  gladly  earn  money 
enough  to  support  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"That  speech,"  I  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  one  who  had  spent  many  years 
as  a  conspicuously  successful  teacher, 
**  went  to  the  bones  of  the  young  doctor's 
life,  and  strengthened  him  for  a  life  of  un- 
selfish usefulness." 

"Ah!"  said  the  professor,  "that  one 
speech  was  worth  years  of  text- book 
teaching  !  And  yet  it  was  made  without 
an  instant's  preparation." 

"Far-  from  it,"  I  answered  quickly. 
"  It  had  taken  years  of  noble  living, 
struggling  against  sin  and  self,  pressing 
forward  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
bearing  the  cross,  following  hard  after  the 
Perfect  Man,  to  prepare  that  old  Christian 
to  make  this  speech.  Then  the  moment 
came,  and  he  was  ready  to  teach  the  glo- 
rious lesson." — Out  Young  Folks. 


BIGHT  WEEKS  IN  THE  WEST.* 


BT  DONAI^D  G.  MCCASKEY. 


AT  the  close  of  the  season  I  was  rather 
"  stale  "  and  ready  for  a  brief  holiday, 
after  which  I  had  thoneht  of  going  at  hos- 
pital work  for  most  of  the  summer.  But 
Capt.  Edw.  W.  and  Lieut.  Walter  B.  Mc- 
Caskey  had  reached  San  Francisco  with  the 
2i8t  regiment,  after  three  years'  service  in 
the  Phuippines,  and  I  wanted  to  see  and  live 
with  them  for  a  time  in  the  old  fashion. 
Ned  came  east  on  a  hurried  trip  of  a  few 
days  early^  in  July,  and  I  went  hack  with 
him  and  his  family  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

We  left  Lancaster  on  10.45  night  train. 
At  Harrisburg  National  Guardsmen  at  the 
station  were  goin^  out  in  all  directions. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  Adjt.  Gen.  Cor- 
bin  had  been  reviewing  them  in  the  after- 
noon at  Camp  Meade.  Rounded  the  Horse 
Shoe  Curve  at  early  dawn,  stars  still  bright. 
Much  freight  going  by  as  we  pulled  up  the 
steep  grade,  engines  spitting  sparks  in 
great  style.    Pittsburg  by  7.30.    daw  Miss 

*  We  have  requested  this  sketch  of  a  very  in- 
teresting trip  to  the  West.  It  is  longer  than  we 
expected,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was 
seen.  The  writer  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Publisher  of  the  The  Journal^  now  in  his  fourth 
year  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. — Editor. 


Mary  Zahm,  of  Lancaster,  in  waiting  room. 
Left  Pittsburg  at  8  a.  m.  Fine  weather 
through  Ohio,  rain  in  Indiana.  Rather 
swampy  country  in  latter  State,  towns  not 
large  and  some  distance  ai)art;  dwellings 
along  route  rather  shabby  in  appearance. 
Chicago  9  p.  m.  Lights  everywhere  verv 
bright.  Saloons  much  in  evidence  in  full 
glare.  Ned  and  his  party  left  for  St.  Paul 
10.30  p.  m. 

Sunday  morning  I  visited  Lincoln  Park 
and  that  side  of  the  city.  The  men  who 
made  this  Park  what  it  is  have  done  a  work 
worth  doing  and  worth  living  to  do.  It  has 
its  lakes,  walks,  drives,  statues  here  and 
there;  also  rich  green  grass  and  trees,  and 
birds  of  all  sorts  native  to  the  climate. 
Out  yonder  is  the  great  Lake  Michigan,  and 
here  are  thousands  enjoying  the  place  and 
the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  A  cool 
morning  air  blows  in  from  the  water,  the 
waves  are  breaking  on  the  beach,  and  a 
beautiful  skv  bends  over  all.  I  went  to  the 
Church  of  the  Savior.  The  preacher  was  a 
(|uiet,  earnest  man,  urging  the  thought  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  do  the  best  one  can  for 
the  best  in  life,  and  that  many  good  people 
are  doing  this  both  here  at  home  and  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  Humboldt  boule- 
vard to  Humboldt  Park.  Here  there  is  a 
fine  statue  of  this  great  German  scientist. 
He  was  a  big  man  mentally  and  physically 
if  fairly  represented  by  this  statue.  Then 
to  Jackson  Park.  About  all  that  is  left  here 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  is  the  German 
building,  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Iowa  build- 
ing, altered,  the  Life  Saving  Station  and 
the  three  Spanish  ships  that  represent  those 
of  Columbus.  The  great  Court  of  Honor  is 
half  filled  with  earth,  and  the  site  of  the 
Manufactures,  State  and  other  buildings  is 
now  a  level  area  covered  with  green  grass. 
It  is  nine  years  since  this  fair  was  held, 
probably  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  one  strolls  about  over  the  sites 
of  the  vast  buildings,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  that  on  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg.  The  glory  of  the  White  City 
is  now  only  a  memory,  but  a  precious  mem- 
ory to  those  who  had  the  great  privilege  of 
looking  upon  it. 

Monday  afternoon  an  hour's  ride  took  me 
to  Fort  Sheridan  for  a  pleasant  visit  to  the 
family  of  Col.  Wm.  S.  McCaskey,  who,  since 
his  return  from  the  Philippines,  has  been  in 
command  of  this  fine  post  which  is  rated 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  country.  I 
saw  ** retreat''  at  sundown,  with  the  regi- 
ment drawn  up  in  line  for  the  sunset  gun, 
the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  while  the  band 
played  the  **  Star- Spangled  Banner,"  the 
beautiful  surroundings,  the  bright  sky 
above,  with  a  pleasant  breeze  blowing  in 
from  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  evening  the 
band  of  the  Twentieth  gave  a  concert  on  the 
loop  near  the  residence  of  the  Colonel. 
Aunt  Nellie  has  drawn  me  a  rough  plan  of 
the  post  that  I  may  always  know  my  where- 
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abonts.  As  one  walks  or  drives  about  over 
this  reservation  of  625  acres,  he  gets  an  idea 
of  the  extent  and  variety,  no  less  than  the 
minute  detail,  of  what  is  to  be  seen  about  a 
laree  military  post.  The  extensive  bar- 
racks, the  large  mess  hall  capable  of  seating 
many  hundred  soldiers,  offices,  hospital, 
bakery,  prison,  stables,  corral,  rifle  range, 
etc.,  are  all  very  interesting  to  a  civilian. 
The  different  arms  of  the  service  are  repre- 
sented here,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery. 
I  spent  some  days  at  Sheridan  very  pleas- 
antly. We  had  our  pleasant  chats  and 
enjoyable  little  musicales  indoors,  and  I  got 
up  in  time  each  morning  to  take  early 
breakfast  with  Col.  M.  and  drive  about  with 
him  in  his  7  a.  m.  inspection  of  the  man^ 
kinds  of  work  under  way  at  the  post.  His 
keen  eye  and  firm  hand  are  (juietly  upon 
everything — nothing  escapes  him — and  he  is 
directing  important  chanees  and  improve- 
ments that  will  make  the  place  as  well 
adapted  for  cavalry  and  artillery  as  it  is  now 
for  infantry.  There  are  thousands  of  trees 
here;  and  the  bright  sunshine,  the  green 
grass  and  the  blue  water  of  the  lake,  the 
attractive  homes  of  the  officers,  and  the 
open  woods  all  about  in  which  the  wild 
birds  are  flitting  and  singing,  make  a  pic- 
ture pleasant  to  remember.  Gen.  Wheaton 
took  dinner  with  us  on  Tuesday.  He  is  a 
man  of  large  proportions  in  every  way.  with 
a  deep  voice  and  an  eye  that  says  fight  as 
long  as  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done. 
He  remarked  at  the  table  that  any  more  of 
the  Filipinos  who  want  to  fight  ought  to  be 
accommodated  at  once.  He  said  he  was 
greatly  touched  by  the  feeling  manifested 
towards  himself  when  he  set  sail  for  the 
United  States— both  b^  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  Americans  in  Manila. 

After  leaving  Sheridan  I  looked  about  the 
busy  district  in  Chicago  with  much  interest. 
This  seems  to  have  for  its  centre  Clark, 
State,  Dearborn  and  other  streets.  Life 
here  is  strenuous  enough,  and  very  sugges- 
tive of  New  York  down  town  during  the 
height  of  business  hours.  New  York 
streets  seem  to  be  more  crowded  and  its 
sky- scrapers  are  higher  and  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Chicago.  Some  large  build- 
ings here  may  have  more  acreage,  but  they 
don't  seem  to  rise  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  stories.  These  department  stores  are 
of  enormous  extent.  In  the  stock-trading 
district,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Corn  pit,  the 
Wheat  pit,  and  other  grains,  have  eacn  their 
yelling  brokers  buying  and  selling  ^ain. 
Hundreds  of  them  storming  things  in  the 
Wheat  pit  were  an  interesting  sight.  The 
Chicago  Stock  Bxchans^e  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  New  York,  and  when  I  was 
looking  down  on  it  from  the  gallery,  there 
were  but  few  brokers  on  the  floor. 

Leaving  Chicago  at  6.30  I  reached  St. 
Paul  at  7.20  next  morning,  nearlv  500  miles. 
En  route,  in  the  evening,  a  couple  of  neigh- 
bors and  myself  had  some  music.  One 
fellow  was  going  to  a  ranch  in  North  Dakota 


to  recuperate  from  the  bad  effects  of  fast  life 
in  a  modern  city — ** booze**  he  called  it. 
About  2  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  loud 
talking  near  me — he  was  astir,  *'  drunk  as  a 
lord."  The  Pioneer  Limited  is  rated  one  of 
the  best  trains  in  the  world  in  its  modem 
equipment,  and,  being  in  a  good  berth,  I 
thoroughlv  enjoyed  my  new  surroundings, 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  boy  who  is  seeing* 
his  first  circus.  As  we  sped  along^  in  the 
early  morning,  we  passed  many  lakes — 
smaller  and  larger.  The  stopping  places 
were  far  between.  Wisconsin  can  accom- 
modate many  more  settlers.  This  is  a 
** schedule"  train,  and  we  pulled  into  St. 
Paul  on  the  minute. 

My  first  impressions  of  St.  Paul  are  that 
it  is  a  clean  place,  full  of  vigor  and  hustle. 
The  streets  are  mostly  unpaved  but  well 
macadamized  and  well  kept.  The  building 
are  usually  from  three  to  six  stories  m 
height,  brick  or  stone.  In  the  tense  busi- 
ness district,  some  of  them  run  up  from  ten 
to  twenty  stories.  The  street-car  service  is 
trolley,  of  course.  The  rear  platform  has 
gates,  which  are  always  closed  except  while 
the  car  is  stopped  at  street  crossings. 
Electric  bell  ana  button  in  the  car  at  ever^ 
seat — which  the  passengers  press  to  notiQr 
the  motorman  when  they  wish  to  get  ofifthe 
car.  Many  of  the  people  here  are  foreigners, 
especiallv  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  All 
seem  full  of  vigorous  energy.  Nearly  every 
body  looks  as  if  he  had  some  purpose  in 
being  whcie  he  is.  I  did  not  see  any  hobo 
sentry  or  anybody  suggestive  of  tough  luck 
lor  life. 

A  seven-mile  trolley  ride  carried  me  to 
the  high  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite 
old  Fort  Snelling.  Here  a  bridge  150  feet 
above  the  river  connects  with  Snelling. 
The  view  from  this  bridge  is  wonderfully 
fine.  For  miles  up  and  down,  the  river  can 
be  seen,  flanked  on  one  side  by  an  abrupt 
stone  wall,  a  sort  of  precipice,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  gentle  sloping  bank  growing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  green  trees. 
Logs  from  a  logjam  higher  up  the  river  are 
constantly  floating  down  with  the  current. 
A  few  hundred  feet  below  the  bridge,  the 
Minnesota  river  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
with  a  rush. 

A  'bus  carried  me  from  the  end  of  the 
trolley  line  across  this  bridge  and  up  into 
the  Fort.  I  met  Ned  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge.  He  had  walked  down  from  the 
Fort  to  meet  the  'bus,  thinking  I  might  be 
aboard.  As  we  drove  on,  he  pointed  out 
the  old  fort,  the  tower,  the  new  barracks, 
hospital,  parade  ground,  officer's  quarters, 
etc.  The  reservation  includes  about  three 
square  miles,  nearly  2,000  acres.  There 
are  verv  many  trees,  the  grass  is  well  kept, 
the  walks  and  drives  are  laid  out  with  good 
landscape  effect,  and  all  combined  make  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  picturesque  Falls  of 
Minnehaha,  on  Jones  Creek,  are  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  this  post. 

There   are   four  companies   of  the  21st 
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Infantry  here,  recently  from  the  Philippines, 
and  the  number  will  soon  be  increased. 
The  work  is  rather  hard  and  prolonged  for 
so  few  men  in  so  large  a  post,  but  they  get 
it  done  just  the  same.  Ned  is,  as  usual, 
Quartermaster  of  the  regiment  and  of  the 
post.  He  gets  things  done  with  his  cus- 
tomary regularity  and  dispatch.  Always 
has  nis  hands  full  of  responsible  duty. 
This  morning  the  youngsters  and  I  watched 
the  ceremony  of  g^^ard  mount.  The  preci- 
sion of  the  soldiers,  their  spick  and  span 
attire,  the  bright  day,  etc.,  all  helped  to 
make  it  impressive.  I  like  to  look  at  this 
kind  of  thing.  This  afternoon,  we  take  in 
Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West,  and  tomorrow  I 
push  on  by  Northern  Pacific  road  towards 
Fort  Yates  to  see  Walter. 

The  train  on  which  I  left  St.  Paul  this 
jnoming,  July  29th,  is  called  the  North 
Coast  Irimited,  and  it  reels  off  the  miles 
rapidly  and  steadil}^.  At  the  St.  Paul 
station  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  many 
kinds  of  people  going  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  this  place  being  a  great  railroad 
centre.  There  were  well- groomed  Eastern- 
ers, and  sun-browned  Westerners  whose 
faces  tell  their  story.  Something  about  the 
cut  of  these  men  of  the  West  makes  it  easy 
to  locate  them.  The  train  pulled  into 
Minneapolis  shortly  after  leayine  St.  Paul, 
and  we  had  a  chance  to  see  the  chief  indus- 
trial feature  of  this  big  city — its  flour  mills 
and  grain  elevators.  This  is  the  greater  of 
the  ••  twin  cities." 

What  impresses  me  most  in  Minnesota, 
as  we  roll  along,  is  the  contrast  between  our 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  this  region,  as 
seen  from  the  car  window.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  scrub  and  underbrush  here  are  often 
practically  of  no  value.  Towns  are  few  and 
usually  small.  Buildings  are  of  wood,  and 
the  people  whom  I  saw  at  the  stations  did 
not  seem  hard  pressed  by  their  business. 
Most  of  them  are  large,  strong  men,  who 
look  as  if  they  couid  fight  and  win  out  in 
a  pretty  stiff  argument.  They  strike  me 
as  more  vigorous  and  perhaps  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  average  man  in  the  east. 

What  I  saw  of  Minnesota  is  compara- 
tively level,  with  gently  rolling  country  in 
some  localities.  At  Moosehead  we  left  the 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  and,  crossing 
a  small  stream,  ran  into  Fargo,  on  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  North  Dakota.  This  is  a 
city  of  about  17,000,  with  plenty  of  hustle 
and  **get  there."  The  President  of  the 
Great  Northern  is  J.  J.  Hill,  whose  resi- 
dence on  Summit  Avenue  in  St.  Paul  is  the 
finest  in   the  city.      He  seems  to  expect 

treat  things  from  Fargo,  for  he  has  run 
is  railroad  quite  out  of  its  ordinary  course 
to  make  connections  here. 

In  running  alon^  through  the  North 
JDakota  plains  one  is  struck  with  the  sea- 
like level  of  the  land.  He  can  look  in  any 
direction  over  the  same  level  stretch  of 
country,  dotted  here  and  there  with  farm 
Houses  or  clump9  of  trees,  out  to  the  far-off 


horizon.  Another  thing  is  the  vast  reach 
of  sky  and  the  sense  of  freedom  which  it 
gives  one.  Nothing  to  cut  off  the  view  in 
any  direction  far  and  wide.  Then  the  vast 
fields  of  grain.  These  fields  are  not  fenced 
off  into  ten  or  twenty  or  even  hundred- 
acre  tracts.  Many  of  them  are  miles  in 
extent.  The  black  soil  also  attracts  atten- 
tion. It  is  very  rich,  end  the  crops  are 
often  large  beyond  expectation.  Fatm  labor 
is  always  insufficient  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  hence  much  of  the  crop  is  lost 
because  it  cannot  be  gathered.  In  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  aud  Minneapolis,  I  saw  many  labor 
agencies,  where  great  ^sters  announced 
'*  Harvest  hands  wanted  in  North  Dakota." 
Wages  were  named,  and  car  fare  to  be  paid 
out  to  the  farms.  At  Fargo  I  wired  Wal- 
ter: **  Due  Bismarck  ten  to-night,  Yates  to- 
morrow." I  will  make  the  65  miles  in  the 
stage.    They  drive  it  in  twelve  hours. 

^Z)' JO.— Reached  Bismarck,  the  capital  of 
North  Dakota,  at  10  o'clock  last  night. 
Population  here  is  said  to  be  3,500.  Some 
hours  after  turning  in  I  was  awakened  by  a 
row  near  the  hotel,  across  the  street. 
"Have  you  got  a  gun,  Dick?"  Answer, 
'*No,  but  I'll  get  one  and,"  with  an  ugly 
oath.  "I'll  use  it."  Two  shots  shortly 
afterward  and  another  later,  but  forgot  to 
make  inquiries  in  the  morning  as  to  what 
it  meant.  It  may  have  been  drunken  cow- 
boys or  ranchmen,  but  it  sounded  like  the 
tough  Far  West.  I  looked  about  Bismarck 
for  a  short  time  before  the  stage  started  in 
the  morning.  It  is  neither  large  nor  pre- 
tentious. The  buildings  are  mostly  of 
wood,  with  now  and  then  one  of  brick. 
One  large  hotel,  some  small  ones,  a  small 
hospital,  real  estate  offices,  stores,  carpen- 
ter and  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  State  Cap- 
itol building.  The  streets  are  prairie  eartn, 
the  sidewalks  either  paths  or  boardwalks  ; 
not  many  saloons.  By  7:30  the  mail  coach 
was  ready  for  the  long  day's  run  to  Fort 
Yates.  The  fare  is  five  dollars,  and  each 
passenger  is  allowed  50  pounds  of  baggage. 
My  seatmate  was  Mr.  Horton,  a  banker  of 
Linton,  N.  D.  Naturally,  at  first,  we  tried 
to  size  each  other  up  without  sa^^ing  much, 
but  presently  fell  into  conversation  and  en- 
joyed it.  As  the  stage  pulled  on  over  the 
dusty  prairie  trail,  the  time  slipped  rapidly 
away.  I  found,  in  talking  with  him,  how 
little  I  knew  of  the  geography  sf  this  coun- 
try—must get  a  hustle  on  and  learn  some- 
thing. There  was  another  passenger  in  the 
stage,  going  to  old  Fort  Rice  to  surprise  his 
sister  whom  he  had  not  seen  in  ten  years. 
When  these  left  us,  the  driver  and  I  fell  to 
talking.  He  is  a  good-natured  fellow, 
living  with  a  good  purpose,  namely,  to 
give  his  children  the  best  start  in  life  he 
can.  The  stage  was  jammed  full  of  bag- 
gage, freight  and  mail  bags,  and  the  horses 
tugged  away  in  the  summer  weather.  We 
made  four  or  five  changes  of  horses  during 
the  65  miles. 

The  road  over  the  prairie  is  not  a  turn- 
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pike  or  fenced  in,  as  in  the  east,  biit  simply 
a  trail  winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down, 
between  and  over  the  small  prairie  hills 
and  often  straight  away  for  miles  where 
the  prairie  is  very  level.  The  teams,  m*»et- 
ing  or  |)assing  are  very  few.  We  saw  about 
six  during  the  day.  Farm  houses  are  miles 
apart,  and  people  are  seldom  seen.  The 
population  of  the  state  averages  four  or  five 
to  the  square  mile,  and  is  said  to  be  350, 
000.  We  saw  during  the  whole  trip  not 
more  than  three  dozen  people.  Although 
teams,  farm-houses  and  people  are  not  seen 
so  often  here,  there  are  other  things  char- 
acteristic of  this  western  country  that  are 
impressive  anywhere  and  always.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  solitariness  of  the 
prairie  with  which  one  who  is  unaccustomed 
to  it  can  not  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed, 
the  scarcity  of  trees  and  water,  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  sky.  There  is  a  strange 
fascination  in  all  this  to  a  visitor  from  the 
east.  Here  are  vast  reaches  of  long  {>raitie 
grass,  sage-brush,  knot-grass,  thistles, 
cactus,  wild  sunflower,  and  occasionally, 
near  water,  choke- cherry  and  other  shrubs. 
Now  and  then  birds  go  flying  by,  prairie 
meadow  larks,  red-winged  blackbirds  and 
other  kinds  strange  to  our  eyes.  One  soon 
finds  here  that  good-natured  resignation  to 
the  dust  of  the  prairie  trail  is  better  than 
growling  about  it.  The  fine,  dusty  particles 
get  into  ^our  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hair 
and  clothing,  and,  if  you  are  sweating  and 
your  skin  is  tender,  you  are  bound  to 
scratch. 

At  8:30  p.  m.,  Lancaster  time  (6:30  Yates 
time)  our  stage  reached  the  Missouri  River, 
opposite  Fort  Yates.  Here  a  small  ferry- 
boat takes  one  across  to  the  Yates  landing. 
Amid  stream,  I  saw  Walter  standing  on  the 
bank  and  swung  my  hat.  He  swung  back, 
of  course.  The  ferryman's  name  was 
Welsh,  an  old  sergeant  of  the  17th  Infantry. 
He  knew  Uncle  William  at  Fort  Lincoln 
at  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre  and 
thinks  lots  of  Walter  here  at  Yates.  When 
we  landed,  Walter  bundled  my  baggage, 
comprising  violin,  guitar,  and  hand  trunk, 
and  myself  into  an  army  rig  he  had  wait- 
ing, and  we  drove  to  his  quarters.  Here  I 
found  his  wife  and  Miss  Mount,  the  skillful 
nurse  who  is  believed  to  have  saved  her 
life  when  in  hospital  at  Manila.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  relieved  myself  of  some 
North  Dakota  real  estate,  and  after  supper 
we  had  some  old-time  music. 

This  post  is  fifty  miles  from  nowhere. 
There  are  now  here  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry.  It  seems  like  a 
nice  place,  though  it  lacks  modem  con- 
veniences, 'and,  most  of  all,  it  lacks  the 
spirit  which  only  a  band  of  music  can  put 
into  an  army  post  out  on  the  prairie.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bugler,  there  is  no 
regimental  music  whatever.  This  lack  the 
soldiers  feel  keenly.  They  are  lonesome  and 
desirous  of  going  where  there  is  more  life. 

The  men  are  still  practicing  on  the  target 


range.  Walter  and  I  made  a  skirmish  mn 
with  them  my  first  day.  We  began  at  600 
yards,  fired  at  500  and  400,  then  325,  300, 
250,  200,  twenty  shots  in  all.  I  had  never 
handled  a  rifle  and  hit  the  target  but  once. 
Fifteen  hits  is  considered  pretty  ^ood  shoot- 
ing. Target  practice  is  very  mterestini^ 
work,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  I 
have  since  done  a  good  deal  of  shooting  on 
the  range.  Sixteen  men  line  up  600  yards 
from  target.  Each  man  has  a  gun  and  am- 
munition for  20  rounds,  and  a  target  of  three 
iron  life-size  figures  to  fire  at.  One  is  lying 
down,  one  standing,  one  kneeling.  At  6co 
yards,  at  a  signal  on  the  bugle,  the  com- 
mand is  given  to  fire  one  round,  lying 
down,  kneeling  and  standing  up,  30  secondi 
are  given  in  which  to  set  your  gun  sight, 
load,  take  aim  and  fire.  At  the  end  of  30 
seconds  a  bugle  signal  is  given  to  stop 
firing.  Then  another  which  means  ^et  up 
and  run  on  to  the  next  stop.  Here  signals 
are  repeated  and  firing  is  done  as  before.  A 
man  must  be  lively  and  keep  his  wits  about 
him,  for  there  are  many  tnings  to  think 
of  at  the  same  time.  First  your  gun  and  all 
its  intricate  workings,  next  yourself,  and 
then  the  squad  you  are  working  with,  and 
the  orders  under  which  you  are  working.  I 
like  this  target  work  immensely. 

I  have  been  riding  a  ^ood  deal  on  horse- 
back out  over  the  prairie,  have  been  in  the 
saddle  for  hours  almost  daily.  Took  a  long 
20  or  25- mile  ride  yesterday.  It  was  a  good 
one.  The  plains  are  so  hot  and  quiet  daring 
the  day  under  the  sun  and  their  bigness 
broadens  one's  ideas  and  feelings.  See- 
ing the  prairie  from  a  car  window  at  the 
rate  of  many  miles  an  hour  is  one  wa]^. 
Seeing  it  as  you  go  bumping  over  the  trail 
up  hill,  down  hill,  on  the  level,  in  the  thick 
ot  the  dust  clouds  raised  by  coach  and 
horses,  is  a  slower  but  perhaps  better  way. 
You  seem  in  closer  contact  with  its  vast- 
ness,  and,  somehow,  it  soaks  into  you  more 
deeply.  Horse-backing  is  another  good  way 
to  tne  same  end.  You  go  galloping  over  it, 
now  fast,  now  slow,  mile  after  mile,  and 
nobody  near.  You  may  run  into  a  prairie 
dog  town,  the  holes  of'^  which  extend  over 
the  plain  as  far  as  you  can  see.  The  little 
fellows  bark  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
sort  of  animal  you  are,  but  when  you  get 
within  perhaps  twenty  yards  they  turn  tail 
and  dive  out  of  sight.  Now  and  then,  too, 
you  may  start  some  prairie  chickens  in 
these  solitudes.  All  of^  which  deepens  the 
impression  of  vast  open  spaces.  Or  yon  may 
start  for  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours.  Yon 
see  a  ridge  of  hills  in  the  distance  that  look 
perhaps  six  or  eight  miles  away.  After  an 
nour's  walk  they  are  as  far  off  as  at  first.  Yon 
keep  at  it.  and  after  another  hour  sit  down 
aixd  wonder  whether  you  hadn't  better  go 
back  to  headquarters.  This  you  do  re- 
luctantly, footsore  and  weaiy ,  and  you  have 
had  another  lesson  on  prairies. 

To-day  we  saw  a  Sioux  Indian  dance. 
About  tnree  dozen  old  chiefs  and  squaws 
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were  dancing  and  singing  in  honor  of  the 
great  deeds  of  thtir  forefathers  and  of  them- 
selves. It  was  an  interesting  sight.  The 
dance  was  held  in  a  small  loe  nut  about 
thirty  feet  square.  A  few  Indians  beat  a 
big  bass  drum  and  the  rest  went  dancing 
around  them .  The  room  was  small ,  the  heat 
great,  and  the  whoops  of  the  dancers  loud. 
Around  the  legs  of  each  Indian  were  sleigh 
bells  which  jingled  in  the  old,  old  way.  The 
sineing  squaws  kept  moving  round  in  a 
circle.  Sweat  flowed  freely  as  a  result  of 
their  exertions,  and,  as  we  were  very  close 
to  the  Indians,  we  found  them  rather  odor- 
ous. It  was  very  interesting  to  study  the 
£5Lces  of  these  Sioux  and  compare  them  with 
Chinamen  and  Americans. 

SPLBNDOR  OF  NIGHT  ON  THE  P&AIRIB. 

About  10.30  p.  m.  I  took  a  short  stroll  out 
on  the  prairie  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
night-time  conditions.  It  was  the  clearest 
kind  of  a  night,  atmospheric  conditions 
perfect,  not  a  cloud  anywhere.  Going  out 
into  the  silent  darkness  from  the  lighted 
post  of  Yates  seemed  at  first  like  passing 
nom  a  brilliantly  lighted  room  into  abso- 
lute darkness.  But  there  was  an  element 
of  immensity  in  the  prairie  darkness.  As 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  change 
I  noticed  how  bright  the  stars  in  this  clear 
atmosphere,  this  brilliant  effect  extending 
over  tne  whole  sky.  The  Milky  Way  stood 
out  well  defined,  looking  like  a  thin  cloud. 
I  looked  and  looked  as  the  magnificent 
vision  grew  upon  me — the  grandest  ever 
seen  by  mortal  eyes.  There  were  so  many 
stars  and  they  needed  so  much  space,  these 
flaming  central  suns.  I  could  see  the  sky 
firom  all  around  the  horizon  on  tJie  low 
prairie  hills  miles  away.  There  were  neither 
buildings  nor  trees  to  shut  out  the  view. 
Wherever  I  looked  there  was  this  brilliant 
^dome  ** fretted  with  golden  fins''— ** the 
hollow  shell  of  stars."  I  have  seen  and 
enjoyed  many  a  starlit  Ay  at  sea  from  the 
deck  or  aloft  on  the  old  ship  Saratoga,  and 
on  other  ships,  but  never  one  that  I  now 
recall  to  match  this  night's  glory.  As  I 
looked,  a  sense  of  £reedom  and  roominess 
came  over  me.  There  was  so  much  space 
as  compared  with  that  in  a  city.  Surely  if 
one  lived  or  traveled  much  on  the  prairie, 
he  must  come  to  study  the  stars.  After  a 
time  I  began  to  feel  that  there  were  other 
t]iing[S  brides  the  great  heavens.  It  was 
j^owing  colder.  The  air,  usually  hot  dur- 
injgf  the  day,  cools  rapidly  after  sunset,  and 
within  a  few  hours  has  become  quite  chilly. 
In  the  distance,  probably  miles  away,  a  dim 
light  shone  from  the  window  of  an  Indian's 
house  or,  may  be,  some  neighboring  ranch- 
man's. A  small  light  like  this  in  such  an 
immensity  of  darkness  brings  one  back  to 
the  old  moorings  of  personality  and  kinship. 
It  is  surprising,  also,  how  much  can  £e 
heard  if  one  listens  intently  out  on  the  dark 
prairie.  Away  off,  it  seemed  miles  away, 
there  was  a  cow  lowing  as  if  she  had  lost 


her  calf.  Now  and  then  a  dog  vould  bark, 
first  in  one  direction,  ihm  in  another.  In- 
dian dogs  they  probably  were,  for  there  are 
few  others  in  this  vicinity.  Once  or  twice 
a  horse  neighed  in  the  distance.  Steadily 
through  it  all  rose  the  gentle  bum  of  in- 
numerable crickets.  Presently  I  ht  ard  very 
faintly  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  along 
the  hard  prairie  trail.  It  grew  louder  and 
louder,  then  slowly  became  less  distinct, 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  The  t  ffect 
of  it  all  amid  the  vast  surroundings  was 
deeply  impressive.  The  ground  on  which 
I  was  standing  *was,  some  years  ago,  the 
very  hotbed  ot  the  Sioux  Indian  uprising. 
It  was  here,  I  am  told,  that  Sitting  Bull 
be^an  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Little  did 
this  stalwart  Indian  foresee  the  outcome  of 
his  desperate  work.  He  lies  buried  here  in 
the  post  grave  yard.  A  bit  of  weather- 
stained  pine  board  with  his  name  and  the 
date  of  his  death,  marks  the  spot.  It  will 
soon  be  gone  and  his  grave  forgotten.  I 
suppose ^d Sitting  Bulland  many  another 
Sioux  Indian  have  looked  out  on  these 
summer  prairie  nights  many  times,  much 
as  I  have  been  doing.  After  a  half  hour  or 
more  of  this  memorable  August  night,  I 
strolled  back  to  the  house  and  heard  the 
post  bugler  blow  "taps."  ** Lights  out," 
and  the  soldiers'  day  ended. 

Walter  and  I  have  just  come  in  from  a  i5.mile 
ride  on  horseback  out  on  the  prairies.  Cool 
morning,  good  horses,  and  we  were  in  the  spirit 
of  the  thing.  You  can  ride  here  for  zniles  and 
see  nothing  but  low  hills,  level  prairie,  not  a 
house  or  human  being,  occasionally  grazing 
cattle  and  birds  flying  overhead.  Except  for 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  all  is  quiet.  We 
rode  on  under  conditions  like  these,  changing 
horses  once  or  twice,  each  to  see  how  the  other's 
mount  was  gaited.  Walt  had  a  wiry  gray 
pony,  a  pacer,  built  for  speed,  but  inside  of  a 
minute  he  could  go  through  five  different  gaits 
if  you  let  him  do  it  My  mount  was  a  sorrel, 
rather  under  size,  a  good  trotter  and  easy  loper. 
I  had  a  regulation  cavalry  saddle,  a  McClelland, 
and  Walter  a  mule  skinner's  saddle.  While 
the  circle  girth  was  being  pulled  up  on  my 
horse  he  began  to  buck  a  little  but  quieted 
down  after  I  got  on  him.  Walt  rides  pretty 
well,  better  than  I  do.  However,  we  both  know 
what  really  good  riding  is  and  hope  one  day  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  My  arill  at  the  riding  acad- 
emy last  year  was  of  great  account  to  me.  Com- 
ing back,  we  did  some  racing.  Both  ponies 
did  the  best  that  was  in  them  and  we  cut  the 
air  pretty  fast.  Walt  led  for  a  few  yards  at 
first;  we  were  nip  and  tuck  lor  a  long  stretch: 
but  my  horse  was  a  little  better  than  his,  ana 
ahead  on  the  last  quarter.  He  was  afraid  of 
running  into  prairie-dog  holes.  I  did  not  think 
much  of  that.  If  our  ponies  had  stumbled — 
well — they  didn't  When  we  got  back  they 
were  wet  enough  but  did  not  seem  tired.  If 
some  of  our  eastern  livery  stable  horses  were  to 
be  pushed  as  we  pushed  the  Indian  ponies  there 
would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

Walter's  company  was  ordered  to  start  for 
Bismarck  on  the  14th,  but  no  boat  was  here  to 
take  them.     Orders  then  came  that  they  should 
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make  it  by  easy  marches.  Then  a  telegram 
saying  a  boat  was  on  the  way.  Now  they  go 
by  boat  and  got  off  finally  on  the  i8th.  The 
company  numbered  about  60  men,  two  officers 
and  one  army  contract  physician.  The  boat  is 
the  "Washburn/*  a  Missouri  river  steamer. 
Everybody  is  glad  to  be  going  to  Fort  Lincoln. 
Steamboating  in  modem  steamships,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  is  one  kind  of  travel. 
Steamboating  on  the  Missouri  is  another  sort 
and  stands  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  Our  boat  is  a 
cross  between  a  New  York  ferry  boat  and  a  mud 
scow,  or  such  as  Robert  Fulton  used  on  the 
Hudson.  It  draws  two  feet  of  water,  and  is 
about  30  feet  wide  by  130  long.  The  bow  is 
blunt  and  at  the  stern  are  two  great  paddle 
wheels,  suggesting  crude  water- wheels.  There 
are  three  decks,  a  main  deck  for  the  freight, 
promenade  deck  for  quarters,  and  a  hurricane 
deck  on  which  stands  the  pilot  house.  When 
I  asked  the  Captain  what  speed  she  could  pad- 
dle out,  he  laughed  and  avoided  committing 
himself  hy  saying,  **That  depends,**  Wise 
Captain!  for  sometimes  the  boat  can  make  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  down  stream,  and  four  to  six  tip 
stream;  and  sometimes,  if  she  strikes  a  snag  or 
sand-bar,  she  sticks  till  she  is  pushed  off— it 
may  be  from  one  to  several  hours.  During 
this  time,  there  is  much  hauling  on  ropes  and 
tackle,  ding'donging  of  the  engine-room  bell, 
heaviuR  of  the  lead,  and  no  end  of  comments, 
gencraland  special,  by  passengers  and  crew. 

Our  boat  had  about  45,000  pounds  of  baggage 
in  addition  to  the  eighty  odd  people  aboard. 
This  load  made  her  sink  somewhat  below  her 
water  draught.  It  resulted  often  in  getting  us 
aground — for  the  Missouri  river  here  averages 
a  little  over  three  feet  in  depth — the  deeper 
channels  are  not  much  beyond  this.  A  queer 
thing  about  these  channels  is  that  they  are 
always  shifting.  As  our  Captain  remarked, 
"  When  navigating  this  river,  you  never  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  get  to  your  destina- 
tion or  not,  for  you  never  know  what  new  chan- 
nels or  new  bars  have  recently  been  formed. 
You  just  go  feeling  your  way  along  and  when 
you  are  stuck,  get  out  your  tackle  and  lift,  push, 
pull  and  back  yourself  off  the  bar."  The  cur- 
rent is  rapid,  about  six  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
Missouri  river  mud  is  a  proverb.  The  tesult  of 
years  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  banks 
and  the  mud  islands.  On  one  side  there  may 
be  miles  and  miles  of  hills,  each  with  its  river 
side  cut  down  perpendicularly  as  if  with  a 
knife — the  numerous  strata  which  go  to  make 
up  the  hill  can  readily  be  distinguished — while 
on  the  opposite  bank  there  may  be  a  stretch  of 
low  level  land  several  miles  in  extent  runnine 
off  into  a  ridge  of  foot-hills.  These  level 
stretches  have  evidently,  at  one  time,  been  the 
river  bottom.  They  are  covered  with  thick  un- 
dergrowth, small  willows  and  large  cotton- 
wood  trees. 

The  landscape  is  monotonous,  and,  while 
there  is  much  of  interest  to  a  thinking  man, 
the  interest  often  flags.  Eighty  people  aboard 
a  boat,  most  of  them  young  solaiers,  don't  let 
things  get  very  dull.  Besides,  when  your  ship 
Kets  stuck  on  a  sand  bar  and  must  be  pulled  on, 
3iere  is  life  in  the  job.  Our  first  bar  held  us 
for  about  two  hours,  the  second  for  half  an 
hour.  Towards  evening  the  Captain  tied  np  | 
along  the  bank.    These  boats  don't  travel  at 


ni^ht.  They  are  in  luck  when  they  can  keep 
going  during  the  day.  Shortly  after  tying  up 
a  fierce  hail  storm  struck  ns.  The  hail  stones, 
as  large  as  good-sized  marbles,  rained  down  on 
us  for  about  ten  minutes.  This  was  followed 
by  a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  full  moon.  There 
were  many  mosquitoes,  but  not  enough  to  drive 
us  to  shelter.  When  we  tied  up  for  the  ni^ht, 
we  had  made  about  twenty  miles,  and  were  lost 
below  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  a  stream  widelj 
known  in  this  part  of  the  West  and  which  ts 
given  a  large  place  on  the  maps  of  North  Da- 
kota. It  seems  a  small  shallow  creek  about  forty 
feet  wide.  If  it  were  in  the  East,  it  might  not 
be  found  on  the  map  at  all.  The  country  here 
is  very  dry,  water  scarce  and  valuable,  hence 
the  prominence  of  this  river.  The  name  Can- 
non Ball  was  given  it  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  large  yellow  boulders  in  the  stream,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  rounded  off  by  the 
water  into  the  shape  of  cannon  balls. 

At  day  break  we  were  going  again,  the  air 
chilly  and  cold.  Rain  had  set  in  during  the 
night  and  it  was  too  cold  on  deck  for  comfort, 
but  within  a  few  hours  the  sun  had  broken 
through  the  clouds  and  made  things  more  en- 
joyable. There  was  ample  room  for  ezeiciae 
on  the  hurricane  deck  to  get  warm,  and  those 
other  than  soldiers  took  advantage  of  it.  One 
would  not  care  to  put  in  too  much  time  travel- 
ing a  la  Missouri,  but  it  is  good  to  have  a  fair 
taste  of  this  mode  of  travel  and  a  clear  idea  of 
what  this  river  and  surrounding  country  are  like. 

We  reached  Bismarck  at  supper  time,  and  the 
stuff  was  unloaded  and  hauled  out  to  Fort  Lin- 
coln. A  few  miles  below  this  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  we  saw  all  that  now  remains 
of  old  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  which  Cos- 
ter started  out,  and  which  Col.  McCaskey  com- 
manded when  the  news  of  the  massacre  came 
to  him  down  this  same  river.  Walter  will  be 
the  whole  push  here  while  Captain  Parke  is 
absent  on  leave;  ouarter-master,  commisBary 
officer,  adjutant  ana  commanding  officer.  He 
is  sizing  up  to  his  job  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise, for  he  is  not  built  an^  other  way  than  to* 
size  up  to  his  work.  He  is  busy  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  in  his  element  and  at  his  best. 

CUSTER  TRAIL  RANCH  AND  BRONCHOS. 

From  Bismarck  I  went  west  150  miles  by  rail 
to  the  Custer  Trail  Ranch,  of  which  I  bad 
heard  something.  I  found  it  in  the  heart  of 
the  North  Dakota  Bad  Lands,  and  spent  a 
grand  week  here.  It  is  about  five  miles  south 
of  Medora  station,  Vcpi  by  three  Baton 
brothers,  who  make  a  business  of  raising  cattle 
and  horses  and  keeping  a  sort  of  ranch  hotel 
with  attractions  and  comforts  of  a  high  order. 
Running  along  by  the  place  is  the  old  trail 
made  in  1876  by  the  ill-fated  Custer  and  his 
men .  One  of  his  camping  sites  is  near  by.  The 
trail  is  followed  easily,  in  some  places  the 
ruts  made  by  his  wagons  being  even  now  sev- 
eral inches  m  depth.  Prairie  grass  has  sprung 
up  and  covers  the  earth,  but  ^ey  say  the  trau 
can  easily  be  followed  to  the  fatal  eisd  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  river  some  350  miles  from  here. 
Half  a  mile  south  is  Picket  Butte,  where 
Custer  placed  his  lookouts  for  Indians  while 
he  encamped  below.  Two  miles  west  is  a  randi 
owned  for  a  time   by  a  friend  of  President 
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Rooseveltf  who  used  to  visit  here  when  a 
ranchman  himself  at  Elkhom,  thirty  miles 
south  from  Custer  Trail.  Six  miles  to  the  east 
is  a  burning  mine  of  lignite  coal.  It  took  fire 
twenty  years  ago.  The  smell  of  sulphur  is  in 
the  air  as  one  nears  the  locality.  The  soil  is 
baked  and  warm  to  the  touch.  Smoke  issues 
through  the  crevices  and  heat-waves  quiver 
above.  Large  areas  of  earth  have  caved  in,  as 
the  coal  leaves  but  little  ashes.  Not  far  from 
here  there  are  trunks  of.  petrified  trees  of  large 
size. 

Custer  Trail  ranch  can  accommodate  fifty  or 
sixty  people,  though  not  all  in  one  house. 
There  are  probably  two  dozen  buildings  of  one 
kind  and  another.  There  is  a  wind-mill  with 
large  tank  cmd  running  water,  and  plenty  of 
trees;  in  fact,  everything  to  make  up  a  bi^, 
comfortable  business  ranch.  The  visitor  is 
expected  to  make  himself  thoroughly  at  home. 
No  rules  as  to  dress  so  long  as  you  are  comfort- 
able and  enjoy  yourself.  Inside,  you  find  a  fine 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  with  latest 
magazines  and  newspapers,  letter-writing  ma- 
terials, pictures  upon  the  walls,  and  a  fine  guitar 
to  be  used  by  anybody  who  plays.  In  the 
evenings  I  took  this,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  happened  to  know  nearly  all  the  tunes  any- 
body called  for.  Mrs.  Gillespie,  a  sister  of  the 
Eaton  brothers,  has  traveled  widely,'  enjoys 
music  and  sings  many  of  the  best  of  the  older 
son^B. 

The  ranch  has  a  large  corral,  with  stables; 
and  cattle  and  horses  roam  at  will.  In  all,  I 
am  told,  there  are  from  500  to  600  horses.  Most 
of  the  guests  here  do  more  or  less  riding.  The 
charge  is  fifteen  dollars  per  week,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  horse-back  exercise  wanted. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  horses,  from  gentle,  well- 
broken  animals  to  vicious  buckers  and  quick 
side-steppers.  Most  visitors  ride  horses  that  do 
fiot  need  much  watching,  but  youngsters  some- 
times take  risks  with  this  wild  blood.  The 
fight  is  stubborn,  with  danger  in  it,  and  a  ten- 
derfoot mustn't  be  too  reckless.  But  there  is  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  compelling  one  of  these 
broncho  devils  to  do  your  will  instead  of  his 
own.  The  horse  is  caught  with  the  lasso  to  get 
the  bridle  on  him,  and,  if  very  touchy,  his  legs 
are  tied  while  the  saddle  is  put  on,  after  which 
he  is  turned  over  to  the  rider  for  the  circus  to 
follow.  Firm  grip  on  rein  and  mane  with  left 
hand,  right  hand  on  saddle,  left  foot  in  stirrup, 
and,  when  you  get  a  chance,  swing  into  your 
seat  as  he  diances  and  whirls  and  plunges.  Stay 
there— if  you  can !  for  the  bucker  knows  hts 
business  and  will  unhorse  and  maim  or  kill  you 
if  he  can.  I've  been  trying  three  or  four  of 
them.  The  riding  academy  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Indian  ponies  down  at  Yates  were  but 
a  prelude  to  this  performance.  The  first  horse 
gave  little  trouble,  but  the  second  was  a 
*•  daisy."  To  get  the  saddle  on,  they  threw 
him  and  tied  him.  I  had  hardly  mounted  be- 
fore he  was  on  his  hind  feet  and  fell  back 
squarely  upon  me,  as  if  he  intended  to  do  just 
that  trick.  It  was  ugly  for  a  moment.  I  thought 
some  of  my  ribs  were  broken.  He  got  away. 
When  I  shook  myself  up  the  bones  were  all 
right,  only  a  little  finger  knocked  out,  and  I 
was  in  the  fight  to  the  finish.  They  lassoed 
him  again.  I  had  scarcely  mounted  before  he 
was  t^pling  backwards.    But  I  was  ready  for 


him  this  time,  felt  rather  than  saw  which  way 
he  was  going — impressions  are  lightning — and 
slid  off  on  the  other  side.  Before  he  was  up  I 
was  on  his  head  and  held  him  down  until  ready 
to  let  him  ^et  to  his  feet.  Mounting  again,  he 
reared  a  third  time  and  fell  back.  I  was  wary, 
slid  off  as  before,  got  his  head  and  held  him 
until  ready  to  let  him  up.  When  I  got  on  him 
the  fourth  time,  instead  of  throwing  himself 
backward,  which  he  seemed  to  think  a  failure, 
he  got  his  head  down  between  his  legs,  humpea 
his  back,  and  did  such  bucking  and  kicking 
and  quick  leaping  from  side  to  side  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  as  was  a  revelation.  It 
was  high  art  by  one  of  the  masters.  There  was 
no  time  for  ordinary  thinking.  It  was  just — 
Stay  if  you  can!  I  kept  the  saddle,  but  was 
soaking  wet  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  so 
was  the  Plunger.  He  dropped  his  tail  and  ears 
when  he  threw  up  the  sponge.  The  proprietors, 
employees  and  visitors  were  out  to  see  the  show. 
Mr.  Eaton  asked,  **  Well,  Mr.  Mac,  shall  I  give 
you  another  ?"  '*  Not  now."  I  had  had  enough 
for  one  day,  was  tired  all  over  and  wanted  to 
rest  at  large.  But  I  learned  more  about  riding 
in  that  half-hour  than  I  ever  knew  before.  One 
is  up  against  a  stiff  proposition  with  such  a 
horse,  and,  if  I  had  taken  another  at  that  time, 
I  would  probably  have  been  hurt.  A  day  or 
two  after,  when  riding  with  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, I  had  a  bucking  experience  of  a  few  min- 
utes. It  was  a  strong  horse,  but  he  didn't  set 
me  down,  and  he  was  quiet  enough  afterwards. 
This  morning,  I  mounted  carelessly  a  horse 
supposed  to  be  gentle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he 
shot  me  out  of  the  saddle.  I  wasn't  ready  for 
him.  Remounted  at  once,  more  carefully  this 
time,  and  he  went  off  like  any  old  roadster.  He 
had  just  pitched  me  off  '*  for  fun,"  I  suppose,  and 
laughed  when  he  saw  I  had  my  surprise  and 
thought  he  would  not  try  it  again.  A  good 
broncho  rider,  like  some  of  the  men  out  here, 
must  be  quick,  strong,  sure,  utterly  fearless  and 
always  ready. 

An  interesting  character  on  the  ranch  is  a 
little  burro  or  donkey  that  some  one  has  hap- 
pily named  El  Sabeo,  "The  Wise."  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  "the  smartest  thing 
that  happened."  Its  chief  business  is  to  buck 
off  anybody  who  tries  to  ride  it  bareback,  and 
it  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  After 
the  would-be  rider  is  bucked  off,  El  Sabeo  turns 
to  look  at  him  and  wait  for  the  next  party  that 
cares  to  try  him. 

There  are  people  of  unique  personality  here. 
The  Eaton  bromere  are  all  men  of  force,  with 
the  strong  stamp  of  individuality.  "Texas 
Jack  "  and  othera  are  fine  horsemen  and  good 
fellows.  <  *  Uncle  Billy  "  is  a  little  Englishman, 
an  old  timer  from  Land's  End,  whose  health  is 
as  sound  as  his  face  is  wrinkled  and  weather- 
beaten.  He*s  great  on  short  yams,  very 
apocryphal,  and  you  laugh  loud  when  his 
conta^ous  smile  lights  up  the  wrinkles.  Yon 
pat  him  on  the  back  and  want  another  of  his 
western  fairy  tales,  and  you  get  it  if  he  is  in 
the  humor.  His  chief  business  is  gardener  to 
the  ranch,  and  he  has  hosts  of  friends.  ' '  Danny 
Kerr"  has  been  here  four  or  five  yeara,  looks 
up  the  football  and  sporting  news  and  stock 
reports,  enjoys  music,  plays  the  guitar  some 
and  suggests  pieces  to  play  and  sing.  He  lends 
a  hand  at  almost  anything,  often  presides  at 
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one  of  the  tables,  tells  a  good  story  and  laughs 
a  good  laugh,  aod  when  jou  say  good-bye, 
gives  you  a  grip  that  warms  you  to  him  and 
makes  you  glad  you've  met  him.  Another 
favorite  at  the  ranch  is  Mrs.  Kinley.  In  matters 
culinary  she  is  the  most  useful  person  in  the 
place.  In  fact,  she  comes  near  being  *'the 
whole  thing,"  for  she  is  cook.  What  Mrs. 
Kinley  says  '^  goes,*'  and  without  comment. 
She  weighs  about  260  pounds,  and  carries  it  all 
very  easily.  She  can  dance  as  lightly  and  run 
as  swiftly  for  a  short  distance  as  the  younger 
people.  She  is  strong,  quick,  efficient,  jolly 
and  big-hearted.  In  disposition  she  has  en- 
deared herself  to  those  working  about  her,  but 
if  anybody  comes  around  the  kitchen  hunting 
trouble,  he  finds  out  very  quickly  that  Mrs. 
Kinley  is  "  it." 

I  returned  to  Fort  Snelline  Sept  ist,  and 
found  the  folks  well  and  comfortably  fixed  in 
their  new  home.  Ned  enjoys  it  greatly,  walks 
about  sometimes  and  touches  things  just  for  the 
pleasure  it  gives  him.  Several  times  a  day  he 
will  stop  and  speak  of  what  a  fine  home  they 
have.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  glad  home 
feeling  that  pervades  it.  No  wonder,  after  his 
long  years  ot  exile  in  the  Philippines.  He  has 
school  privileges  in  St.  Paul  for  the  five  oldest 
children,  three  youngest  enjoying  life  at  home. 
We  had  plenty  of  music  and  enjoyed  it.  Ned 
took  his  Dig  Liszt  organ  with  him  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  brought  it  back  pretty  well  eaten  up 
by  the  ants.  He  has  just  had  it  overhauled,  but 
the  grand  tone  of  old  has  not  ^jret  been  restored. 
He  IS  a  big  factor  in  the  regiment  here  as  he 
was  over  there.  Officers  tell  me  that  he  is 
widely  known  in  the  army  and  rated  very  high 
for  efficiency.  He  seems  able  to  do  two  or  three 
things  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  thinking  of  still 
others  "  for  variety.**  Colonel  Jacob  Kline,  of 
Lebanon,  another  Pennsylvanian,  is  command- 
ing the  3ist  Regiment  and  the  post. 

It  is  a  great  treat  to  hear  the  band  of 
the  Twenty-first  again  after  being  for  the  past 
month  where  there  was  no  military  music  but 
the  calls  of  the  bugle.  Again,  the  grass  is  so 
green  here,  while  farther  west  it  was  dried  up 
and  brown;  and  here  are  trees  in  all  ti^e  glory 
of  their  green  leaves.  The  air  also  is  more 
moist,  and  the  flowers  are  more  abundant,  in 
greater  variety  and  richer  bloom.  The  great 
prairied  west  is  a  fine  country  for  a  while — to 
visit;  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  where  there  are 
green  trees,  green  grass  and  flowers;  where 
your  eye  does  not  forever  find  a  stretch  of  dry 
prairie  land;  where  you  can  hear  the  rattle  of 
the  street  car  and  drays  and  teams;  where  you 
can  see  and  hear  and  know  the  best  in  science, 
art,  literature  and  music — in  other  words,  to 
dwell  in  the  best  centres  of  civilization. 

VIEWS  PROM  DUI.UTH  AND  GIBRALTAR. 

Left  Snelling  Sept.  4th  for  Duluth,  and 
reached  there  in  time  to  have  a  look  at  the  city, 
and  to  get  aboard  the  "China**  before  nine 
p.  m.  Duluth  is  a  busy,  commercial  centre. 
Along  the  lake  shore  are  a  dozen  towering  ele- 
vators, shipping  of  different  kinds,  coal  yards 
and  coal  steamers,  lumber  in  quantity,  and 
many  things  besides  '*too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. **  The  town  proper  reminds  me  of  Funchal, 
on  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  that  it  is  built  on  I 
the  side  of  a  great  steep  hill.    As  you  stand  on 


the  lake  shore  and  look  up,  you  have  a  fine 
picture.  I  walked  about  through  it  and  found 
the  business  streets  full  of  life  and  energy.  On 
top  of  the  hill,  when  you  look  down,  the  view 
is  very  expansive.  The  air  is  clear  and  fresh, 
above  you  uothing  but  the  sky,  below  yon  lies 
the  town  spreadmg  over  an  area  of  several 
square  miles.  Then  comes  the  lake  stretching 
away  to  the  distant  horizon.  As  I  looked  down 
here  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  but  a  fraction  of  our 
height  above  the  water  level  when  on  top  of 
Gibraltar  in  1896  That  is  one  of  the  grandest 
views  I  have  ever  seen  and  this  recalls  it.  It  re- 
calls also  a  memorable  day  when  we  eluded  the 
English  guards,  scaled  the  side  of  that  great 
rock-fortress,  and  reached  its  very  summit.  What 
a  view  we  had  landward  and  seaward!  but  espe- 
cially out  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  captured  us,  thinking  us 
dangerous  characters,  marched  us  down — each 
sailor  boy  between  two  soldiers— and  locked  us 
up  in  the  guard-house.  We  got  ofiP  by  sending 
for  the  American  consul,  ran  for  the  dock,  and 
reached  our  ship  just  as  she  was  ready  to  sail. 
The  Captain  raged,  and  threatened  to  give  us 
ball  and  chain,  and  bread  and  water  in  "the 
brig,**  but  thought  better  of  it  by  the  time  we 
got  back,  and  let  us  go  scot  free.  One  of  our 
trio  who  swung  his  hat  and  cheered  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  the  flat  top  of  Gibraltar  that 
day  has  gone  on  *'the  long  trail'*  since,  and 
another  is  third  officer  aboard  the  same  old  Sar- 
atoga school  ship,  and  a  brave,  good  fellow  as 
well.  Some  time  I  must  write  the  story  of  that 
day's  merry  escapade  on  our  last  cruise  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Runkle  he  and  I  were  talking  it  over  and  re- 
calling how  Strong  jollied  the  stout  English- 
man at  the  guard  house,  who  gave  us  the  best 
dinner  we  had  eaten  in  months. 

The  China  **  put  to  sea**  at  9  o  clock  in  the 
evening.  From  the  wharf  the  city  on  the  hill- 
side seemed  blazing  with  light  There  was  a 
suggestion  of  glare  from  so  many  electric  arc 
lights,  but  gradually  the  weaker  lights  grew 
faint  and  for  an  hour  the  illumination  was  very 
beautiful.  Over  our  sUrboard  the  lights  of 
Superior  glittered  and  twinkled.  Many  steam- 
ers were  putting  out  from  Duluth,  and  as  we 
neared  them  their  lights  spoke  silently.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  it  all.  It  was  distinctively 
a  sea  sight.  Within  two  hours  we  were  "at 
sea'*  on  Lake  Superior.  The  boat  rolled  and 
pitched  slightly  owing  to  the  rough  water.  If 
the  waves  had  been  larger  and  more  regular,  it 
would  have  seemed  like  the  Atlantic.  A  stiff, 
cold  head-wind  was  blowing  that  made  your 
face  tingle,  blew  your  hair  wild,  and  suggested 
an  overcoat  or  sweater. 

About  noon  next  day  we  reached  Portage 
Lake,  Michigan,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
the  two  cities  Houghton  and  Hancock,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Michigan  copper  district  Running 
from  Houghton  is  a  trolley  line  to  Calumet, 
where  is  the  greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world, 
the  **Calumet  and  Hecla.**  Our  boat  was  to 
lie  at  her  dock  for  a  few  hours,  and  some  of  us 
took  the  trolley  to  Calumet  to  see  the  mines. 
En  route  the  conductor  came  along  five  times 
in  the  twelve  miles,  each  time  collecting  a 
nickel.  Instead  of  a  gong,  the  motorman  has 
an  electric  whistle  to  sound  as  a  warning  that 
his  heavy  express  car  is  coming.    The  deafen- 
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ing  shriek  of  this  whistle  rings  in  your  ears 
long  after  Mr.  Motorman  has  let  go  of  the  rope. 
Calumet  has  35,000  inhabitants.  The  great 
mine  occupies  an  area  of  several  square  miles. 
There  are  seventeen  shafts  varying  from  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  depth  to  six  thousand  feet 
in  the  Red  Jacket  mine.  Besides  the  shafts 
there  are  great  power-houses  for  stone-crushing 
machines.  These  machines  are  at  the  top  of 
the  shafts  and  have  dumped  into  them  the 
rough  masses  of  copper-colored  stone  pulled  up 
from  below  to  be  broken  into  smaller  stone. 
When  crushed  to  the  size  of  ordinary  road-bed 
ftone  it  is  dumped  into  cars  and  sent  off  to  the 
stamping  press,  where  it  is  crushed  to  fine 
powaer,  washed,  and  the  copper  collected. 
Five  thousand  men  are  emploved  at  this  mine. 
Mr.  Agassiz,  of  Boston,  is  president.  The  stock 
originally  sold  at  $25,  there  being  100,000 
shares.  It  is  now  worth  about  j3oo.  Our 
troUe^-nde  to  Calumet  showed  this  section  of 
Michigan  to  be  hilly,  rocky  and  of  little  value 
for  amcultnial  purposes.  Other  mining  shafts 
could  be  seen  on  all  sides  as  you  rode  along. 
It  is  the  richest  copper  region  in  the  world. 

We  reached  the  *'Soo  '*  lock  about  5  a.  m., 
Sunday,  Sept.  7th.  The  "  Soo"  varies  greatly 
in  width.  Many  vessels  pass  through  it, 
averaging  one  every  seven  minutes.  The  figures 
show  more  tonnage  here  in  a  year  than  goes 
through  the  great  Suez  Canal  in  the  same  time. 
The  shores  on  both  sides  are  covered  with  small 
trees  resembling  cedar.  The  steamer  advertise- 
ments describe  the  scenery  as '  *  gorgeous,  * '  * '  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,'^  etc.  I  don't  see  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  at,  but  there  is  nothing  to  rouse 
enthusiasm. 

The  *' China  "  has  a  hungry  crowd  aboard  and 
puts  up  a  good  menu  Dozens  of  sea  gulls  fol- 
low us  astern,  watching  with  keen  eyes,  scoop- 
ing down  for  whatever  is  thrown  overboard 
after  meals,  so  that  the  bill  of  fare  reaches 
more  than  the  passengers. 

After  crossing  a  comer  of  Lake  Huron  we 
stopped  at  Mackinac  Island,  about  nine  square 
miles  in  extent.  A  little  town  and  harbor  add 
to  the  attractions  of  the  place.  It  is  a  noted 
summer  resort.  Private  yachts  ride  quietly  at 
anchor  near  the  shore.  Rowboats  go  by  with 
their  pleasure  parties,  and  tourists  are  on  every 
hand.  Hotels  are  crowded.  I  took  a  drive  to 
the  various  points  of  interest,  and  our  driver  was 
a  character.  We  left  Mackinac  at  sunset  for 
Detroit.  As  we  drew  away  from  the  town,  it 
presented  a  charming  view.  The  harbor  was 
quiet,  the  hills  green,  the  town  picturesque  in 
the  sunset  light.  Evervbody  kept  his  place  on 
deck  and  watched  the  fading  picture.  The  St. 
Clair  river  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  very  deep, 
with  much  traffic  passing;  up  and  down.  We 
passed  St.  Clair  Flats  m  the  evening,  small 
islands  in  the  river  where  many  wealthy  people 
of  Detroit  have  their  summer  homes.  Prom 
this  to  LiJce  St.  Clair,  through  a  walled  govern- 
ment channel.  The  moon  was  dead  ahead, 
half  way  up  to  the  sky,  and  produced  a  fine 
efifect  on  tne  water.  A  stiff  head  wind  was 
blowing,  the  air  dry  and  warm.  Par  off  to  our 
starboard  the  electric  lights  shone  faintly.  It  was 
a  delightful  sensation  to  lie  over  the  rail  and 
look  ahead,  and  feel  and  listen  to  the  swish  of  the 
water  as  our  steamer  ploughed  it  aside.  Near- 
ing  the  city,  the  lights  came  into  view  more 


and  more.  Detroit  is  lavish  in  the  use  of 
electricity,  and  the  effect  of  the  incandescent 
advertising  in  addition  to  all  other  lights  is 
most  brilliant. 

With  a  fellow  passenger,  I  took  a  stroll  of  an 
hour  through  some-  of  the  principal  streets. 
The  population  is  said  to  be  about  400,000.  By 
10:30  we  were  again  afloat,  and  saw  the  lights 
of  the  city  fade  away  as  we  watched  them  from 
the  deck.  During  the  night  a  violent  storm 
came  up,  with  high  seas  and  all  that.  Our  old 
craft  pitched  and  rolled  a  good  deal,  but  justi- 
fied the  first  mate's  opinion,  who  says  that  she 
is  '*one  of  the  best  bad-weather  boats  on  the 
lakes."  Next  morning  we  sighted  Cleveland 
and  were  in  dock  shortly  after  eight  o'clock. 
The  smoke-stacks  here  are  numerous,  with 
every  evidence  of  a  busy  town.  We  went 
ashore  for  an  hour  in  the  rain.  An  Englishman 
joined  me  in  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  down 
Euclid  Avenue.  This  is  the  noted  residence 
street  of  the  city,  several  miles  in  length  and 
widely  known  throughout  the  countir  for  its 
fine  houses,  ample  grounds  and  beautiful  trees. 
A  heavy  sea  was  rolling  when  we  started  for 
Erie.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  waves 
strike  the  breakwater  and  send  the  spray  high 
into  the  air.  Many  of  the  passengers  came  on 
deck  to  see  this,  but  a  glance  was  sufficient. 
They  hurried  below.  All  day  we  rolled  and 
pitched  heavily.  Not  many  joined  us  at  the 
table  for  dinner.  My  English  table-mate  was 
there,  and  a  college  professor  from  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  but  we  had  the  table  mostly  to  ourselves. 
Towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were 
towed  into  the  Erie  dock.  We  had  some  cop- 
per to  unload  along  with  other  freight,  and 
coaled  the  ship,  leaving  port  at  midnight. 
Sighted  Buffalo  at  8  a.  m.,  Sept.  loth,  under  a 
bright  warm  sun,  and  by  ten  o'clock  made  the 
landing.  We  had  covered  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  had  been  practically  at  sea  for  six  days, 
with  delightful  weather  most  of  the  time, 
stopped  at  ten  cities  and  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  Great  Lakes  such  as  can  be  had  in  no 
other  way.  As  many  days  are  required  for  this 
trip  as  for  the  fast  steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  in  making  it  there  is  much  greater 
variety  of  experience  at  much  less  expense,  the 
cost  of  the  trip  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  being 
only  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Prom  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Palls  is  a  quick  run 
of  a  few  miles.  On  Goat  Island  everything 
was  fresh  and  green.  The  sun  was  bright,  great 
clouds  of  cool  mist  were  rising  from  the  Palls, 
and  broken  rainbows  came  and  went,  adding 
their  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Niag- 
ara was  a  grand  place  to  end  my  summer  trip. 
I  have  been  here  before,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  the  place  draws  like  a  magnet. 
After  the  glorious  view  from  Prospect  Park,  I 
took  the  trolley  at  the  soldiers'  monument  for 
the  Canada  side.  Leaving  the  Horseshoe  Palls, 
I  stopped  on  the  way  down  for  the  wildest, 
mightiest  thing  about  Niagara — the  tumbling, 
gliding,  swirling,  pinning,  awful  Whirlpool 
Rapids.  If  you  want  stir  and  stress  and  strain, 
go  down  there  where  all  the  water  of  the  great 
lakes  pours  through  the  narrow  chasm,  and 
must  get  by  on  schedule,  to  make  way  for  the 
ever-ready  flood  behind  it  pressing  on,  and  on, 
relentless,  and  without  the  pause  of  a  moment. 
Then  down  to  Lewiston,  ana  up  for  seven  miles 
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along  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  Gorge  Route 
on  the  American  side.  This  route  opens  up 
everything  at  the  Falls  that  was,  until  recently, 
for  the  average  tourist,  quite  out  of  reach  and 
out  of  sight.  Niagara  is  always  new.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  are  so  great  variety, 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  water  effects  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles.  It  keeps  on 
getting  bigger  and  better  as  one  thinks  of  it, 
grows  familiar  with  it,  and  is  able  to  take  in 
more  and  more  of  it.  One  may  easily  be  much 
too  small  for  Niagara,  but  nobody,  I  suppose, 
ever  gets  big  enough  for  it. 

From  Buffalo  to  Lancaster  was  an  all-night 
ride,  and  I  was  home  again — after  a  grand  trip 
of  eight  weeks — in  a  better  countn^,  if  not  a 
bigger  city,  than  any  I  had  seen.  They  say  in 
Chicago  that  the  best  stretch  of  railroad  in  the 
Unitea  States  is  through  Lancaster,  between 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  C.  Bur- 
rowes,  when  he  was  traveling  all  over  the 
country  in  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Company,  used  to  say  that  the  best  part  of  the 
U.  S.  lies  between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 


In  the  census,  both  for  1890  and  1900,  Lancaster 
county  tops  them  all.  So  it  is  good  to  come 
home  to  the  best,  and  it  would  still  be  good 
were  it  far  below  the  best.  For  home  is  Home, 
and  what  do  we  not  owe  to  it  of  grateful  rever- 
ence for  all  that  we  have  and  are?  In  these 
weeks  I  have  traveled  by  boat  and  rail  some 
four  thousand  miles,  have  ridden  many  hun^ 
dreds  of  miles  on  horseback,  have  seen  life 
from  the  inside  at  four  army  posts^have  looked 
with  interest  at  some  great  cities,  have  shared 
in  the  vigorous  life  of  the  ranch  and  made  pleas- 
ant acquaintances  among  cowboys  and  ranch- 
men, have  seen  wealthy  men  who  have  very 
little  money  and  very  poor  men  who  have 
plenty  of  it;  have  met  many  ^ood,  strong  peo- 
ple in  the  army  and  out  of  it,  with  now  and 
then  a  coxcomb  in  uniform  who,  if  he  lost 
regulation  brass  buttons  and  shoulder  straps, 
would  have  little  else  to  lose.  I  have  been  to 
the  best  of  Summer  Schools  in  these  eight 
weeks — and  wish  only  that  I  could  do  some 
personal  favor  for  everybody  who  has  had  a 
hand  in  making  it  so  good. 


♦  »  » 
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AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 

Trees  can  be  planted  in  the  fall  as  ^ell 
as  in  the  spring.  Hence  it  has  become 
customary  for  many  schools  to  celebrate 
Autumn  Arbor  Day  in  addition  to  the 
Arbor  Days  ^hich  the  Governor  annually 
designates  by  proclamation  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  For  rural  schools  closing  be- 
fore the  middle  of  April,  the  Autumn  Arbor 
Day  is  the  only  da^  the^  can  observe. 

In  accordance  with  this  cnstom,  Friday, 
October  17,  1902,  is  hereby  named  as 
Autumn  Arbor  Day,  and  tne  directors, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  our  public  schools 
are  requested  to  observe  the  day  by  planting 
trees  and  other  suitable  exercises.  The 
story  of  trees  famous  in  history  may  be 
told.  The  value  of  trees  for  utility  and 
adornment,  the  effect  of  forests  in  retaining 
and  distributing  rainfall,  and  the  forestry 
movement  under  which  half  a  million  acres 
have  been  purchased  by  the  State  and  set 
apart  as  a  public  reservation,  may  be  profit- 
aoly  discussed.  The  career  now  opening 
up  to  young  men  who  make  Forestry  a  pro- 
fession should  be  pointed  out.  But  above 
all  else  the  pupils  should  be  taught  by 
actual  experience  how  to  plant  trees,  how 
to  promote  their  growth,  and  how  to  protect 
them    from    noxious    insects    and    other 

enemies.  ^,  _  ^ 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg^  Sept,  7^,  /poj?. 


The  annual  volume  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  including  the  reports  of  the 
State  Association  proper,  the  School 
Directors'  Department,  the  Department 
of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents, 
and  others,  was  mailed  to  all  members 
of  the  Association  about  August  24th. 
Twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  conventions  of  School  Directors 
and  Superintendents,  held  respectively 
in  February  and  March,  and  of  the  State 
Educational  Association,  held  in  July, 
were  ordered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  held  in  Pittsburg  in 
November  last.  This  number  was  printed 
for  the  Directors'  and  Superintendents' 
conventions,  and  it  could  not  be  increased 
without  resetting  the  matter  and  reprint- 
ing for  the  few  hundred  additional  copies 
needed  after  it  was  known  exactly  how 
many  copies  would  be  required, — which 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
the  report.  The  number  of  actual  mem- 
bers to  whom  the  report  was  sent  was 
about  2,850,  which  includes  about  a  hun- 
dred of  the  two  departments  held  in 
February  and  March.  It  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  send  the  March  (Direc- 
tors), April  (Superintendents),  August 
and  September  (Association  at  Pittsburg) 
numbers  of  The  School  Journal  to  a  part 
of  the  members  enrolled,  with  such  ex- 
planatory statement  enclosed  as  seemed 
to  be  needed,  that  everybody  might  have 
full  information  as  to  the  distribution  of 
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the  report.  These  numbers  contain  all 
the  proceedings  as  given  in  the  volume 
itself,  with  some  additional  matter.  We 
tmst  it  will  be  equally  satisfactory. 
Every  member  of  the  Association  is  thus 
supplied  with  all  the  proceedings  of  all 
these  conventions,  and  in  excellent  form. 


Thb  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  called  by  President  Addison  L. 
Jones  to  meet  at  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Friday  even- 
ing, September  26th.  All  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  present,  namely, 
Sapts.  Jones,  Babcock,  Teitrick,  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Fiickinger.  The  place 
chosen  for  the  meeting  of  next  summer 
is  Wilkesbarre.  Cordial  invitations  were 
received  from  four  or  five  localities.  As 
the  meetings  for  the  past  two  years  have 
been  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  State,  it  seemed  best  to  choose 
a  more  central  point  for  next  summer. 
The  time  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  first 
or  second  week  in  July.  The  first  is  pre- 
ferred. But,  as  many  members  desire  to 
attend  the  great  meeting  of  the  National 
fidncational  Association  next  year  at 
Boston,  which  will  doubtless  be  the 
largest  in  its  history,  it  seemed  best  to 
give  •*  right  of  way  "  to  that  body.  The 
time  of  the  Pennsylvania  meeting  will 
therefore  be  known  after  October  9th, 
when  the  Boston  dates  will  be  fixed. 
The  days  will  be  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  the  week  in  which  it 
may  £alL  A  good  programme  and  a 
krge  attendance  are  assured.  The  last 
meeting  at  Wilkesbarre  was  held  in  1875. 
The  Executive  Committee  adjourned  at 
a  late  hour  to  meet  again  at  Harrisburg, 
Friday  evening,  December  5th. 

Thb  Bible  tells  us,  "The  tree  of  the 
field  is  man's  life.''  Destroy  the  trees, 
and  wide-spread  destruction  must  follow 
of  more  than  we  have  ever  associated  in 
oor  thought  with  trees.  The  more  we 
ponder  this  thought  the  more  does  the 
tree  grow  in  stately  grace  and  far-reach- 
ing importance.  Let  us  think  and  talk 
of  these  things  in  the  schools,  have  the 
boys  and  girls  interested  in  planting  seeds 
and  transplanting  young  trees,  watching 
their  growth,  etc.,  so  we  shall  soon  have 
a  generation  of  wise  tree- planters  instead 
of  tree-destroyers.  Trees  must  be  cut 
down  and  used  for  many  purposes,  but 
the  "tree  crop"  idea  needs  to  be  incul- 


cated in  the  schools  so  that  it  may  soon 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Then  will 
intelligent  planting  go  on  at  one  end  of 
the  line  to  replace  and  make  good  the 
necessary  destruction  at  the  other.  Get 
the  best  you  can  for  your  school  and  for 
yourself  out  of  Arbor  Day.  Plant  trees  ! 
and  have  others  plant  them. 

Whbn  Lieutenant-  General  Longstreet 
gave  the  order  to  General  Pickett  for  the 
final  charge  at  Gettysburg,  he  little 
dreamed  that  he  would  one  day  write  a 
letter  like  that  of  September  19,  1902,  to 
General  Sickles :  '*  On  that  field  you 
made  your  mark  that  will  place  you 
prominently  before  the  world  as  one  of 
the  leading  figures  of  the  most  important 
battle  of  the  Civil  War.  As  a  Northern 
veteran  once  remarked  to  me:  '  General 
Sickles  can  well  afford  to  leave  a  leg  on 
that  field.*  I  believe  that  it  is  now  con- 
ceded that  the  advanced  position  at  the 
Peach  Orchard,  taken  by  your  corps  and 
under  your  orders,  saved  that  battlefield 
to  the  Union  cause.  It  was  the  sorest 
and  saddest  reflection  of  my  life  for  many 
years;  but  to-day  I  can  say,  with  sincerest 
emotion,  that  it  was  and  is  the  best  that 
could  have  come  to  us  all.  North  and 
South,  and  I  hope  that  the  nation,  re- 
united, may  always  enjoy  the  honor  and 
glory  brought  to  it  by  that  grand  work.'* 

SuPT.  Thomas  M.  Bai«libt,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  a  characteristic  tribute  in 
the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Volume,  says 
of  that  remarkable  man:  '*  To  me  he  be- 
came at  once  an  inspiration.  Michael 
Faraday,  when  asked  what  he  regarded 
the  greatest  discovery  of  his  life,  replied, 
*When  I  found  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.' 
I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  great  discovery 
when  I  found  Dr.  Higb^— the  man  as 
well  as  the  scholar.  I  owe  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  source  what  little  I 
have  accomplished  in  public  school  work 
since  then.  He  gave  me  larger  views  of 
the  problem  of  education,  deeper  insight 
into  tbe  human  mind  and  character  than 
I  had  had  before,  and  his  strong  person- 
ality, his  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  have  ever  more 
been  with  me  an  inspiring,  upward- 
lifting  ideal."  The  Boston  Herald  says 
of  Dr.  Balliet's  recent  call  to  Boston: 
'*  The  serious  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  induce  Dr.  Balliet,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Springfield,  to  consent  to  take 
I  a  place  on  the  board  of  school  supervisors 
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in  this  city  has  been  unsuccessful.  Dr. 
Balliet  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
educational  work  in  New  England,  or, 
we  may  say,  in  the  country.  He  has 
been  fifteen  years  in  Springfield,  and  has 
done  a  great  work  there.  The  hope  was 
that  he  would  prefer  now  to  be  free  of 
administrative  responsibility,  and  devote 
himself  especially  to  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  schools.  If  his  services 
could  be  obtained,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  the  Boston  schools  would 
be  greatly  profited  by  them.  There  was 
a  disposition  to  arrange  the  work  here  in 
a  way  agreeable  to  him;  but,  after  look- 
ing over  the  field,  he  has  decided  that  he 
will  continue  where  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  where  he  has  won  a  more  than  local 
fame,  and  where  the  people  have  given 
every  evidence  of  confidence  and  appre- 
ciation." 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educational 
authorities  of  New  Orleans  find  them- 
selves unable  to  provide  satisfactory  hotel 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  during  the 
Mardi  Gras  festival,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  have,  by  au- 
thority of  the  action  of  the  Department 
at  the  Minneapolis  meeting,  changed  the 
meeting  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February 
24,  25  and  26.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet  in 
Boston,  October  9th,  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  next  convention. 


LEARN  TO  OBSERVE. 


CHILDREN  who  grow  up  in  cities 
where  electric  lights  turn  night  into 
day,  do  not  have  the  same  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  phases  of  the  moon  as  children  in 
rural  districts.  A  few  questions  will  lead 
them  to  watch  the  moon.  How  does  the 
moon  look  when  it  rises  at  sundown  in 
the  east  ?  In  what  part  of  the  heavens  is 
the  new  moon  visible?  In  what  direc- 
tion does  one  look  to  see  ''  the  new  moon 
carrying  the  old  in  its  arms"?  What 
was  the  appearance  of  the  moon  when 
the  poet  saw  it  rising  at  midnight  from 
behind  the  church  spire  ?  Similar  ques- 
tions will  lead  children  to  ask  their 
parents  to  point  out  to  them  the  north 
star,  the  northern  crown,  the  northern 
cross,  and  other  prominent  constellations. 
A  little  knowledge  of  astronomy  banishes 
a  multitude  of  fears  and  superstitions. 


The  starry  skies  can  be  made  of  never- fail- 
ing pleasure  to  a  devout  mind.  Only  a 
few  lessons  in  mathematical  geography 
are  needed  to  start  lile-long  habits  of 
observation — habits  that  can  be  indulged 
in  whenever  the  great  enemies  of  the 
astronomers,  the  clouds,  do  not  obscure 
the  moon  and  the  stars. 

Several  teachers  were  out  walking  on 
the  eve  of  their  vacation.  **  Two  weeks 
from  to-night,"  said  one  of  them,  "I 
shall  be  upon  the  broad  ocean  on  my 
way  to  Europe.  *  *  *  *  Will  you  not  promise 
to  think  of  me  at  this  very  hour  while 
you  gaze  at  the  moon?'*  All  promised 
except  one,  who  declared  that  she  had 
astronomical  scruples  against  making 
such  an  agreement.  The  others  called 
her  disobliging,  but  blushed  at  their  own 
ignorance  when  told  that  the  moon  would 
not  be  visible  at  that  hour  two  weeks 
hence. 

Two  teachers  were  standing  still  ad- 
miring the  sunset.  A  stranger  accosted 
them,  and  asked,  '*  Have  you  lost  some- 
thing?'' They  told  him  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  sky,  all  golden  in  the  west,  and 
the  clouds  tinted  with  the  colors  of  even- 
tide. He  could  not  understand  why  any 
one  should  waste  time  upon  trifles  of 
that  sort.  For  him  time  was  money, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  waste  upon  the 
beautiful.  He  was  a  specimen  of  what 
men  come  to  when  the  love  of  gain 
dominates  the  whole  of  life. 

It  is  said  that  the  weather  bureau  is 
receiving  many  letters  of  inquiry  from 
persons  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
wonderful  sunsets  observed  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  volcanic  dust  in  the 
air.  Many  persons  have  noted  the  great 
bands  of  light  and  color  rising  high  into 
the  air  after  the  sun  had  disappeared 
from  the  western  horizon,  and  have  en- 
joyed the  great  arms  of  color  that  have 
swept  across  the  heavens,  lighting  up 
banks  of  clouds  with  all  the  beauties  of 
the  rainbow,  till  the  combined  glory  of  it 
all  surpasses  the  wit  of  man  to  describe 
and  the  cunning  of  his  hand  to  paint. 
The  recent  volcanic  eruptions  have  with- 
out doubt  filled  the  air  with  dust,  as  did 
former  eruptions  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  scientists;  and  it  is  but  natural  for  tbe 
mind  to  connect  the  two  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  dust  gradually  begins  to 
fall,  and  chemical  analysis  has  shown  in 
several  instances  that  it  really  was  the 
dust  from  the  latest  volcanic  eruption. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  view  the  gorgeous 
stmflets  even  though  the  weather  man 
can  give  an  adequate  explanation.  The 
aesthetic  point  of  view  is  ^uite  as  im- 
portant and  quite  as  conducive  to  enjoy- 
ment as  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
scientist  seeks  to  reduce  everything  to 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 


♦— 


OVER-PRESSURE  AT  SCHOOL. 


VERY  much  has  been  said  about  a 
crowded  curriculum  and  over-pressure 
at  school.  Widespread  complaint  always 
indicates  some  ground  for  dissatisfaction. 
People,  however,  do  not  always  reason 
logically  from  effect  to  cause,  and  the 
school  is  often  blamed  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  home. 

The  complaint  about  over-pressure  at 
school  comes  mostly  from  parents  who 
have  the  ambition  to  see  their  children 
conspicuous  in  the  social  world.  Chil- 
dren's parties  keep  the  little  people  awake 
until  late  at  night.  Next  day  they  come 
to  school,  nervous  from  want  of  sleep, 
fatigued  in  body  and  mind,  unable  to  pay 
attention,  and  consequently  unable  to 
study  the  lessons  assigned.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  are  hopelessly  behind  their 
classes.  The  teacher  brings  pressure  to 
bear  upon  them.  This  increases  their 
nervousness.  Next  a  doctor  is  consulted. 
He  blames  the  school  for  the  trouble, 
counts  the  number  of  studies  in  the  cur- 
riculum, or  the  number  of  books  in  the 
child's  satchel,  and  raises  a  cry  against 
an  over-crowded  course  of  study  and 
against  over-pressure  at  school. 

The  break  downs  generally  come  from 
lack  of  study,  and  in  some  cases  the  cure 
13  found  not  in  less  work,  but  in  more 
work.  Ward  school  principals  sometimes 
give  help  to  backward  pupils  after  school, 
show  them  how  to  prepare  their  lessons, 
and  explain  difficulties  which  the  regu- 
lar teacher  had  failed  to  clarify.  The 
pupil  soon  finds  joy  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  begins  to  study  with  a  sense  of 
something  to  be  achieved,  ceases  to  worry 
over  unprepared  lessons,  and  the  feeling 
of  pressure  ceases  because  the  pupil  is 
doing  more  work  than  formerly. 

Complaint  about  over-pressure  seldom 
comes  from  homes  where  the  children  go 
to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour.  The  health 
of  such  children  is  apt  to  improve  when 
school  opens.  In  point  of  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  con- 


ditions, the  modem  school  edifice  is 
superior  to  the  average  dwelling  house. 
The  regular  habits  which  a  good  school 
entails  are  conducive  to  g<K)d  health. 
Mental  activity  has  a  b^ieficial  reflex  in- 
fluence upon  tiie  bodily  functions. 

If  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  are 
properly  correlated,  the  number  does  not 
make  very  much  difference.  The  day 
has  but  five  hours  for  primary  pupils  and 
six  hours  for  the  grammar  grades.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  pupil  is  en- 
gaged in  four  studies  or  in  six  studies, 
provided  each  throws  light  upon  the 
others,  and  the  work  is  confined  to  the 
regular  hours  at  school.  But  if  the  les- 
sons impose  heavy  tasks  upon  the  verbal 
memory,  causing  late  hours  at  home  to 
be  spent  in  mere  learning  by  heart,  the 
result  will  of  course  be  disastrous.  The 
tasks  should  be  made  shorter  if  their 
number  is  increased.  The  lessons  should 
be  so  related  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  body 
of  organized  knowledge.  This  is  impos- 
sible whenever  the  lessons  are  too  long  to 
be  mastered  in  such  way  that  each  day's 
recitation  involves  adequate  preparation 
for  the  next  day's  work. 

Some  breakdowns  at  school  are  due  to 
burdens  placed  upon  the  memory.  Chil- 
dren difier  very  greatly  in  their  powers 
of  verbal  memory.  In  every  school  some 
pupils  can  be  found  who  care  nothing  for 
nursery  rhymes  and  Mother  Goose  melo- 
dies. These  pupils  find  it  hard  to  learn 
anything  by  heart.  Other  children  are 
hungry  for  new  words,  phrases  and  verses. 
The  two  classes  may  be  likened  to  chil- 
dren having  different  powers  of  digestion. 
Say  to  the  boy  who  is  blessed  with  a 
good  stomach  that  he  will  get  sick  if  he 
eats  green  apples,  and  his  reply  will 
probably  be:  "Sick — ^nonsense — I  have 
been  eating  green  apples  for  a  month." 
Such  a  boy  seems  to  overload  his  stomach 
with  little  harm  to  himself.  I^ikewise 
the  boy  blessed  with  a  good  memory 
loads  it  with  all  sorts  of  indigestible  stuff 
— with  words,  phrases,  technical  terms 
that  he  does  not  understand — and  appar- 
ently suffers  very  little  harm  from  the 
process.  It  is  wise  to  direct  a  youth  of 
this  description  to  fine  selections  of  prose 
and  poetry,  to  the  declensions  and  con- 
jugations of  the  I^atin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars. By  and  by  such  memory  work 
acquires  meaning  and  content,  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  valuable  for  literary 
and  linguistic  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  with  weak 
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powers  of  memory  must  be  treated  like 
the  child  with  a  weak  stomach,  for  whom 
food  proper  in  quality  and  quantity  is 
selected  with  the  greatest  care.  Too  much 
here  means  dyspepsia,  physical  or  mental, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Memory  tasks  which 
are  but  play  for  those  who  learn  by  heart 
with  ease,  become  serious  burdens  for 
those  who  have  a  weak  memory.  If  the 
greatest  care  is  not  exercised  in  dealing 
with  the  latter  class,  the  work  at  school 
leads  to  worry,  causes  complaints  about 
over-pressure,  and  is  justly  blamed  for 
nervous  breakdowns  and  other  ills.  Child- 
study  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  capacity  and  peculiarities  of  each 
pupil  must  be  the  ^uide  in  the  assignment 
of  memory  selections  and  other  mental 
work;  otherwise  the  teacher  may  cause 
over-pressure  at  school. 


"TRACK  SICK." 


TWO  classes  of  motives  can  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  One  class  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  locomotive,  which 
represents,  perhaps,  the  strongest  motive 
power  on  earth.  It  draws ;  and  like  it 
there  is  a  class  of  motives  which  draw 
the  pupil  onward  and  upward.  Motives 
of  this  kind  are  attractive ;  they  centre 
on  something  that  has  interest  for  the 
pupil.  They  may  assume  the  form  of 
pure  desire  for  knowledge,  or  they  may 
fix  the  eye  upon  something  which  can 
only  be  attained  as  the  result  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Another  class  of  motives  is  appealed 
to  when  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to 
drive  the  pupil  to  work.  Motives  of  this 
class  resemble  the  locomotive  that  pushes 
a  train  of  cars.  Fear  in  some  form  enters 
as  an  element  into  this  class  of  motives. 
Fear  of  failure  at  the  examination,  be  it 
for  promotion  or  for  license  to  practice  a 
profession,  fear  of  failure  to  be  promoted 
or  of  failure  to  win  an  honor,  or  a  coveted 
position,  or  the  fear  of  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whose  good  opinion  seems 
worth  having — these  are  but  samples  of 
the  kinds  of  fear  to  which  every  school 
system  appeals  more  or  less. 

The  appeal  should  be  to  the  former 
class  of  motives  whenever  it  is  possible. 
When  employing  the  latter  class  of  mo- 
tives, the  teacher  becomes  a  driver,  and 
he  may  get  valuable  hints  from  those  who 
drive  horses  upon  the  race  track.  In 
training  for  speed  the  horse  is  spurred  to 


greater  and  greater  efibrts,  until  the  day 
fof  the  contest  has  dawned.  If  the  inter- 
est of  the  horse  in  what  he  is  doing  can 
be  kept  up  while  the  spur  or  the  crack  of 
the  whip  is  applied,  well  and  good,  the 
animal  is  likely  to  do  his  best  during  the 
test  of  speed.  The  expert  driver  watches 
continually  lest  the  horse  get  *' track- 
sick.''  This  is  a  term  applied  to  horses 
which  lose  interest  while  in  training  and 
show  unmistakable  evidence  of  disgust 
with  the  whole  business.  Then  the  horse 
must  be  taken  from  the  track;  he  must  be 
relieved  from  pressure  for  a  time,  or  if  he 
is  forced  upon  the  track,  he  will  never 
attain  the  highest  speed  which  is  within 
his  reach.  Who  has  not  seen  boys  that 
grew  track-sick  at  school,  showing  very 
manifest  signs  of  disgust  with  their  work? 
Increased  pressure  only  increases  the 
feeling  of  disgust  with  the  school  and  its 
tasks.  At  such  times  the  teacher  cannot 
well  take  the  boy  out  of  school  as  the 
driver  takes  his  horse  off  the  track.  What 
can  be  done  ?  If  the  loss  of  interest  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  holding  the 
almighty  dollar  too  close  to  his  eyes — so 
close  that  he  can  see  nothing  else  in 
God*s  universe — it  may  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  show  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion in  future  earning  power.  Or,  if  this 
does  not  suffice,  the  boy  may  be  sent  to 
work  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how 
much  backache  there  is  in  a  dollar  hon- 
estly earned. 

The  loss  of  interest  in  study  may  be 
temporary.  An  excursion  through  the 
fields  during  intermission,  the  introduc- 
tion of  something  entirely  new  or  of 
something  which  has  a  visible  connection 
with  the  boy's  future,  may  be  the  proper 
remedy.  Pressure  at  such  a  time  only 
makes  the  school  tasks  more  distasteful. 
Approach  from  a  new  angle,  and  with 
interests  derived  from  a  source  outside  of 
the  school,  seems  to  be  the  proper  rem- 
edy for  the  boy  who  grows  '*  track-sick" 
over  his  lessons. 

Teachers  who  are  known  as  drivers 
seldom  achieve  great  success  in  their 
profession.  Instead  of  causing  pupils  to 
love  school,  they  drive  them  out  of  it. 
The  attractive  motives  g^w  in  power 
the  oftener  there  is  a  judicious  appeal  to 
them.  Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
paralyzing  effect,  and  soon  ceases  to  act 
as  a  stimulus.  It  destroys  ambition, 
crowds  out  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
often  leaves  the  pupil  in  the  condition 
of  the  track-sick  horse  whom  over-pres- 
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sure  has  rendered  incapable  of  develop- 
ing the  best  that  is  in  him.  Beware 
how  you  treat  the  boy  who  grows  track- 
sick  at  school. 


MR.  WINDER'S  UNIQUE  RECORD. 

THE  following  lines  were  written  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Wilder,  of  Cressona, 
Schuylkill  county,  at  the  request  of  the 
officers  of  the  Sunday-school  Convention 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
well  advanced  in  age,  being  near  eighty- 
six  years  old,  he  retains  much  of  his  old- 
time  vigor.  Few  men  now  living  have 
had  an  experience  so  unique  in  our 
school  history.  It  is  even  claimed  for 
him  that  he  is  the  originator  of  the 
teachers'  county  institute.  The  first 
county  institute,  it  is  said,  was  held  in 
February,  1840,  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  This  was  called  together  by  Mr. 
Wilder,  who  was  then  a  resident  of 
that  city,  in  connection  with  Thos.  W. 
Valentine,  another  citizen  of  the  same 
place.  The  institute  lasted  one  day,  and 
among  the  members  were  one  lady  teacher 
and  thirty  to  forty  male  teachers.  Mr. 
Wilder  has  many  times  stated  that 
although  the  snow  was  very  deep  it 
proved  a  Ratifying  success. 

The  first  normal  school  was  opened  by 
Prof  Newman  in  1839.  He  attended  the 
second  county  convention  or  institute, 
held  on  December  12,  1840,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilder  was  chairman.  The  first  direc- 
tors' convention  was  held  through  the 
efibrts  of  Mr.  Wilder  in  Schuylkill 
county  in  1881.  These  conventions  are 
now  held  in  many  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  great  good  accomplished  by 
the  Schuylkill  County  conventions  hav- 
ing spread  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other.  His  Sabbath-school  hymn  is 
as  follows : 

Oar  fathers'  God,  we  ask  of  thee 

A  blessing  on  our  Sabbath  school ; 
O  teach  us  what  our  work  should  be 

To  brin^  us  'neath  thy  heaveniy  rule. 
Thy  favors  in  the  past  we  know 

What  blessings  from  thy  fountains  came ; 
Be  thou  our  guide  in  ways  we  go 

And  teach  us  how  to  bless  thy  name. 

We  owe  to  thee  the  gift  of  life 

And  all  that  makes  it  bright  and  sweet ; 
Thy  teachings  keep  us  free  from  strife 

And  how  to  conquer  foes  we  meet. 
There  is  no  love,  O  God,  like  thine 

It  melts  to  tears  each  erring  one 
And  fills  his  heart  with  peace  divine 

That's  given  by  thy  holy  Son. 


In  years  to  come  may  this  be  ours, 

To  feel  that  we  thy  children  are, 
And  draw  from  thee  such  heavenly  powers 

As  sin  and  doubt  can  never  mar. 
Then  will  our  hearts  be  turned  to  thee 

And  love  and  peace  serenely  reign 
When  noblest  work  of  all  will  be 

These  highest  gifts  of  life  to  gain. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt.  Roth  :  Butler  and  Hunt- 
ins^ton  townships  have  each  built  a  new 
school  house.  Menallen  township,  in  con- 
junction with  Southampton,  Cumberland 
county,  will  open  a  new  school  in  **  the  big 
flat,''  early  in  the  year.  Some  of  our  best 
teachers  have  resigned  to  accept  positions 
in  other  lines  of  work,  and  to  teach  in 
other  districts  where  the  wages  are  more 
remunerative. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe  :  New  school 
houses  are  being  built  in  Manor,  Ray  bum,, 
and  Johnetta  and  Gilpin  townships.  The 
directors  of  Apollo,  being  about  to  lose  the 
services  of  their  assistant  principal,  Miss 
Hattie  Mclnnich,  advanced  her  salary  from 
$45  to  $60  per  month.  Mr.  Clyde  Green 
and  Mr.  Burleigh  Claypoole  have  resigned 
their  positions  as  teachers  of  the  Kittanning 
schools;  the  former  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Irwin  schools  and  the  latter  will  take  a 
four  years*  course  in  Bucknell  University. 
No  changes  in  principals  occurred,  and 
almost  all  of  the  old  teachers  are  retained. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Ford  City  schools, 
has  been  making  a  business  tour  of  Europe; 
and  Miss  Lulu  Finley,  also  of  the  Ford 
City  schools,  is  one  of  the  party  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Pittsburg  Gazette, 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore  :  A  two- day  insti- 
tute was  held  in  the  Beaver  high  school, 
August  21-22.  The  work  was  conducted  by 
home  teachers  and  the  superintendent,  and 
the  talks  were  on  different  phases  of  school 
work.  About  100  teachers  were  present. 
We  think  the  meeting  will  do  good  and  be 
an  inspiration  to  many  young  teachers. 
There  nas  been  a  much  smaller  number  of 
applicants  to  teach  than  in  former  years. 
The  work  done,  however,  is  much  better 
than  heretofore. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  As  a  result  of  the 
teachers'  examinations,  119  provisional 
certificates  were  granted,  and  19  profes- 
sionals; 85  applicants  were  rejected.  Forty 
less  certificates  were  granted  this  year  than 
last.  Spring,  Curwen,  and  Ontelaunee 
have  decided  to  open  township  high  schools. 

Butler — Supt.  Painter:  Manyof  our  dis- 
tricts have  advanced  the  wages  of  teachers. 
Male  teachers  with  experience  are  in  de- 
mand. The  directors  of  Muddy  Creek  town- 
ship organized  a  township -high  school,  to 
be  located  at  Portersville,  with  C.  M.  John- 
son, of  Grove  City  College,  as  principal. 
On  August  28,  I  attended  an  educational 
meeting  in  Mercer  county,  and  on  August 
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2p,  over  200  teachers  assembled  in  an  educa- 
tional meeting  in  Butler,  in  which  I  had 
the  assistance  of  Supt.  Fruit  and  Supt. 
Gibson.  I  sent  to  each  school  board  a  letter 
regarding  vaccination,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  j 
have  heard  good  results  therefrom.  The 
outlook  for  school  work  this  year  is  promis- 
ing. 

Cambria— Supt.  Jones:  A  special  election 
was  held  in  Cresson  township  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  bond  issue  of  |26,ooo  for  building 
two  new  school-houses.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  favorable  to  the  issuing  of  the 
bonds.  It  is  a  great  victory  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion. The  school -house  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Spangler,  is  being  replaced  by  a 
new  four-room  building. 

Clkarpibld— Supt.  Shields:  The  exam- 
inations this  year  showed  that  a  lareer 
number  of  our  teachers  attended  school  this 
summer  than  ever  before.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  addition  of  Algebra  and  Civil 
Government  to  the  requir^  branches,  and 
partly  to  the  increased  wages  paid  in  most 
of  the  districts.  The  directors  are  giving 
considerable  attention  to  placing  the  best 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  everything  points  to  a  suc- 
cessful term.  Normal  diplomas,  high  grade 
certificates,  and  experienced  teachers  are  at 
a  premium  in  our  countv. 

Clinton — Supt.  McCfoskey:  I  have  been 
furnishing  young  teachers  with  printed 
slips  of  suggestions  on  discipline,  recitation, 
and  manner  of  interesting  young  teachers 
and  students  in  their  work. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Green  :  Two  new 
school  buildings  have  been  completed,  one 
in  Hamden  township  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  historic  building  known  as  Stone 
Church,  near  Shiremanstown,  the  other  in 
South  Middleton,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  along  the  mountain  side.  The  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  fairly  good  professional  work 
done  in  our  schools,  in  some  respects  very 
good.  In  a  few  districts,  however,  I  notice 
a  lack  bf  thoroughness,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  patrons,  and  by  fre<}uent  changing  of 
teachers.  These  conditions,  I  suppose, 
exist  to  some  extent  everywhere.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  remedy  them  somewhat  in  tne 
future;  at  least  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
in  that  direction. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  During  the  last 
half  of  August  I  visited  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts, either  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
sites  for  new  schools  or  to  advise  with  the 
Boards  of  Directors  upon  school  matters 
of  importance. 

Fayette— Supt.  Carroll;  Sixteen  public 
examinations  have  been  held,  embracing 
305  applicants.  Of  these,  79  were  rejecteo. 
There  were  thirteen  applicants  for  profes- 
sional certificates;  only  two  made  the  re- 
quired grade.  The  examination  for  perma- 
nent certificates  was   held  in  Union  town. 


with  eighteen  applicants,  who  took  the 
entire  examination.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  classes  ever  examined  here. 
Seventeen  of  the  class  were  recommended 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Several  others  took  the  examination  in 
additional  branches.  The  speech  of  Hon. 
John  Q.  Stewart  at  the  county  institute, 
and  the  work  of  the  press  have  done  much 
to  brin^  about  an  increase  in  teachers* 
wages  m  many  districts  of  the  county. 
North  Union  township  with  her  fort^-two 
schools  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the 
line  of  advancement.  The  school  term  was 
increased  to  eight  months,  and  the  teachers' 
salaries  were  increased  five  dollars  per 
month.  No  teacher  in  that  district  will  get 
less  than  forty- five  dollars  per  month,  some 
will  receive  fifty,  and  a  few  sixty  dollars. 
Franklin  has  advanced  wages  five  dollars 
per  month,  and  Perry  from  three  to  five; 
Redstone  and  Georges  also  from  three  to 
five.  The  following  towns  have  made 
liberal  advances  :  Payette  City  has  raised 
her  principal  from  eighty  to  ninety;  Browns- 
ville from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred;  Ever- 
son,  from  sixty  to  seventy- five;  and  Mason- 
town  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five.  Dunbar 
township  has  increased  her  term  to  eight 
months,  and  will  likely  increase  the  salary 
of  experienced  teachers.  We  think  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  county  are 
advancing  rapidly. 

Pulton— Supt.  Barton:  A  new  school 
house  was  erected  in  Dojblin  towhship. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  attended 
the  summer  school  at  Needmore.  An  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  at  Pt.  Littleton, 
August  29,  embracing  the  districts  of  Mc- 
Connellsburg,  Tod,  and  Dublin.  All  the 
teachers  were  present  but  four.  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  and  the  programme 
was  interesting  and  helpful.  The  appl icants 
examined  for  certificates  were  well  prepared, 
and  I  believe  we  have  a  strong  corps  of 
teachers  for  the  coming  term. 

Greene — Supt.  Stewart:  Some  trouble 
was  experienced  in  securing  teachers,  on 
account  of  low  wages.  I  fear  our  schools 
will  not  be  up  to  the  average  this  year, 
because  so  many  young  teachers  have  been 
employed.  One  new  building  has  been 
erected  in  Centre  township.  Several  houses 
have  been  repaired  and  re- papered. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  Summer  Nor- 
mals were  held  at  East  Salem,  Thompson- 
town,  and  MifHintown,  besides  the  work  in 
this  line  done  by  the  Academies  at  Mifflin- 
town,  Port  Royal,  and  Academia.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  teachers  took  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  to  review  the  common 
branches  and  make  special  preparation  in 
Algebra  and  Civil  Government.  We  have 
arranged  to  hold  thirteen  examinations. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  Covington 
is  building  another  new  house  this  year; 
and  Archbald  is  adding  a  room  to  one 
building.  The  map  men  are  again  here 
with  a  map  of  Pennsylvania.    They  have 
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already  **  done  '*  several  districts  to  the  tune  i 
of  |20  per  map.    If  there  is  any  leeal  waj 
to  prevent  such  outrageous  waste  of  public 
money,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

LEHiGH—Supt.  Rupp:  The  classes  were 
much  smaller  this  year  than  formerly.  I 
granted  one  hundred  and  thirteen  provi- 
sional certificates  and  one  professional. 
Algebra  and  Civil  Government  caused  a 
number  of  our  teachers  to  leave  the  work, 
but  those  who  presented  themselves,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  well  prepared  in  those 
branches.  To  supply  our  schools  with 
teachers  for  the  next  term,  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  in  quite  a  number  from  other 
counties.  The  directors  of  Salisbury  in- 
creased the  term  from  seven  to  eight  months. 
They  have  also  resolved  to  organize  a  town- 
ship high  school  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 
In  quite  a  number  of  districts  the  salaries 
were  increased,  notably  so  in  Whitehall, 
North  Whitehall,  South  Whitehall,  Wash- 
ington, Upper  Milford,  Upper  Saucon, 
Weisenbuz|^,  Macungie  borough,  Slating- 
ton,  and  vT'&sX  Bethlenem. 

Lycoming  —  Supt.  Becht:  Hughesville, 
Picture  Rocks,  Montoursville,  South  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  Mclntyre  districts  held 
naduation  exercises.  The  classes  were  not 
uirge,  but  the  students  were  well  prepared 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  branches  studied. 
The  year's  work  has  been  generally  satis- 
tactory. 

Snydbr — Supt.  Walbom:  There  are  two 
new  houses  in  process  of  building,  one  in 
West  Perry  ana  one  in  Centre  township. 
Freeburg  has  added  another  school  and 
strengthened  the  course  of  study.  They 
expect  to  start  a  high  school  of  the  third 
dass  this  term. 

SOMBRSBT— Supt.  Seibert:  The  teachers 
are  nearly  all  engaged  for  the  coming  term. 
A  great  many  of  the  boards  deserve  com- 
mendation for  increasing  teachers'  salaries, 
and  thereby  encouraging  our  best  teachers 
to  remain  in  the  profession. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Black:  I  opened  the 
Sullivan  County  Normal  School  at  Dushore, 
July  14,  and  continued  it  to  August  8.  It 
was  pronounced  very  successful  by  those  in 
attendance.  Prof.  B.  P.  Hill  was  the 
instructor  in  English,  History  and  Civics; 
Prof.  J.  B.  R.  Kilgore,  in  Mathematics;  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  West  Chester,  de- 
livered twenty  lectures  on  Psycholo^, 
Methods,  and  School  Management.  Dr. 
Goddard  did  good  work  for  us.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  see  good  results  from  it  in  our 
schools  during  the  present  and  future 
school  years.  In  my  examinations  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  work  done  in  the 
new  tmnches,  Algebra  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  Prof.  Neff,  the 
efficient  principal  of  the  Mifflinburg  schools, 
has  resigned.  Prof.  Bruneard,  of  Centre 
county,  takes  his  place.  The  Mifflinburg 
schools,  tinder  Prof.  Neff,  have  risen  to  a 
high  standard.    Our  schools  are  now  all 


supplied  with  teachers,  although  much 
dimculty  was  experienced  in  some  districts. 
Nearly  all  who  failed  in  the  examinations, 
failed  in  Algebra — some  of  our  oldest  teach- 
ers. Those  recently  attending  school  did 
well  in  Algebra.  Bvery thing  looks  bright 
for  the  opening  of  school.  Lewisburg  has 
adopted  a  new  course  of  study — an  Bnglish 
and  a  Latin  Scientific  course  of  three  and 
four  years  respectively.  Gregg  and  Lime- 
stone townships  have  raised  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers. 

Venango — Supt.  Riddle:  We  held  a  very 
successful  county  institute  at  Oil  City, 
August  25-29.  The  change  of  time  from 
December  to  August  seems  to  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  the  teachers. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunnine:  Sheffield  is 
adding  the  finishing  touches  to  a  new 
schoolbuilding,  the  total  cost  of  which  will 
be  |20,ooo.  The  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  this  thriving  town  makes  this  new 
building  necessary.  Indications  point  to  a 
better  interest  in  educational  matters  among 
both  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  our  schools. 
The  teachers  seem  more  anxious  to  improve 
themselves  as  teachers  by  attending  school, 
etc.  Many  districts  have  increased  the 
wages  of  teachers,  and  several  have  length- 
en^ the  term.  Bvery  township  and  many 
boroughs  in  the  county  have  adopted 
Berkey 's  Manual  and  a  course  of  study. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  schools 
have  about  all  been  supplied  with  teachers, 
but  with  some  effi>rt.  A  few  young  people 
have  been  emploved  that  should  be  pupils 
rather  than  teachers.  Teachers  have  been 
scarce,  caused  by  higher  bids  and  longer 
term  of  employment  m  the  business  world. 
These  two  elements,  time  and  money,  must 
be  considered  if  we  would  compete  for  the 
best  prepared  of  our  younfi^  people  as 
teachers,  or  our  schools  will  retrograde. 
We  are  happy  to  report  advanced  wages 
all  along  the  line  this  year,  and  in  a 
number  of  places  eight  to  ten  months  for 
term.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  wages 
should  have  gone  higher,  and  that  they  will 
by  another  year. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  {Montgomery  G?.)— ^ 
Supt.  Wagner:  Superintendent's  office  was 
connected  with  the  local  telephone  ex- 
change, and  principals  were  authorized  to 
use  the  nearest  pay-station  for  communicat- 
ing with  him.  The  Board  has  appointed  a 
regular  substitute  teacher,  who  assists  the 
superintendent  in  office  work  when  not 
serving  as  a  substitute. 

CoATESviLLE— Supt.  Gordou  :  Work  on 
our  new  high  school  building,  which  was 
commenced  late  last  autumn,  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  school  board  has  appointed  a 
principal  for  the  high  school,  thus  relieving 
the  superintendent  from  the  duties  of  that 
position.  It  also  arranged  for  the  opening 
of  two  new  primary  rooms  next  term,  to 
relieve  the  greatly  overcrowded  condition  of 
this  department  of  our  schools. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman:  The  Board  of 
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Controllers  increased  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  the  grades  ten  per  cent,  above  the 
former  maximum,  making  it  now  I55  per 
month.  They  elected  an  additional  teacner 
in  the  high  school  and  added  chemistry  to 
the  course  of  study.  We  are  much  en- 
couraged with  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
term. 

HOMBSTGAD  —  Supt.  Kendall  :  By  the 
courtesy  of  C.  M.  Schwab,  the  Homestead 
School  Board  was  permitted  to  visit  the 
manual  training  schools  of  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  The  super- 
intendent and  D.  W.  McKenney,  principal 
of  the  C.  M.  Schwab  Manual  Training 
School  were  sent  on  a  like  mission  to  the 
New  England  cities.  The  C.  M.  Schwab 
Industrisu  School  is  nearing  completion, 
and  on  this  account  it  was  deemed  wise  by 
Mr.  Schwab  to  examine  the  best  equipped 
schools  so  that  none  but  the  most  improved 
machinery  may  be  installed  in  the  new 
school.  A  class  of  sixteen  persons  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  consisting 
of  fourteen  pupils  from  the  regular  course 
and  two  in  the  commercial  course. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Barclay:  We  have 
received  and  are  using  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Traveling  Libraries.  The  Board  has 
made  provision  to  grade,  fence,  and  other- 
wise improve  the  grounds  of  the  Third 
Ward  building. 

Mt.  Carmbl — Supt.  Dean:  The  small-pox 
is  over;  pupils  are  admitted  only  on  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination;  but  the  strike  is  not 
settled,  and  while  we  are  an  orderly  com- 
munity, it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
young.  We  cannot  compel  them  to  be 
vaccinated  and  so  cannot  compel  them  to 
attend  school. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)  — Supt. 
Dewey:  With  this  report  I  close  my  official 
connection  with  the  schools  of  Newport 
township.    As  teacher,  principal,  and  su- 

J>erintendent,  I  have  served  continuously 
or  eighteen  years.  Mv  thanks  are  due  to 
the  members  of  the  school  board  who  have 
been  associated  with  me  during  these  years, 
for  their  hearty  co  operation  in  every  effort 
made  to  elevate  the  school  system.  Also  to 
the  faithful  corps  of  teachers  upon  whom 
has  been  laid  the  arduous  burden  of  training 
and  educating  the  children.  I  shall  not 
forget  their  heartv  support,  and  the^  shall 
always  have  my  best  wishes  for  their  con- 
tinued success.  The  loyalty  of  pupils  and 
Fatrons  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
thank  one  and  all  for  their  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  me. 

NoRRiSTowN — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  in  the  erand 
opera  house,  which  was  filled  with  an 
appreciative  audience.  The  graduating 
class  numbered  fifty-three.  Four  prizes,  of 
^5  each,  were  awarded  to  pupils  doine  the 
best  work  in  the  different  grades  of  free-hand 
drawing;  one  |>rize  of  |io  for  the  b^t 
English  composition  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Class.    The  latter  is  given  by 


the  Alumni  Association  of  the  high  school; 
the  former,  by  a  private  citizen.  An  addi- 
tional prize  of  I5  was  given  this  year  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  best  historical  essay.  One  feature, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  our 
commencement,  was  an  admirable  address 
from  our  worthy  State  Superintendent,  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer.  His  strong  plea  for  the 
high  school  was  highly  appreciated. 

KBADiNG—Supt.  Poos  :  The  contract  has 
been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
eight-room  school.  |6,ooo  has  been  granted 
the  Repair  Committee  for  improvements  on 
old  buildings,such  as  painting, kalsomining, 
thermographs,  sanitary  flush-closets,  hafl- 
heaters,  etc.,  and  the  schools  are  in  excellent 
repair.    For   additions   to   zo5logical  and 

geological  collections  in  Boys'  and  Girls* 
igh  schools,  I500  has  been  granted,  and 
fli5o  to  comple  equipment  of  new  physical 
aboratory  in  Boys'  high  school.  Three 
boys  of  junior  class  of  the  Boys'  high  school 
passed  preliminary  examinations  for  Har- 
vard University  in  nineteen  subjects,  suffi- 
cient  to  admit  them  regularly  had  they  not 
signified  their  intention  of  taking  the  pre- 
liminary examinations.  Twenty-Tour  ot  the 
fifty  eraduates  of  the  school  have  applied 
for  admission  to  various  colleges. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt.  Howerth:  Mr.  James 
W.  Alexander,  of  Danville,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school.  He  is 
a  Graduate  of  the  Geneseo  State  Normal 
School  and  of  Princeton  University,  and  has 
had  eight  years'  experience  in  teaching. 
Mr.  £.  E.  Arnold,  of  Hamilton,  N,  Y.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics of  the  high  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Oneonta  State  Normal  School  and  of 
Colgate  University,  and  has  had  three 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  Both  are 
very  able  gentlemen.  The  Board  has  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  several  of  the  older 
teachers  of  the  high  school,  thus  showiog 
its  appreciation  of  competent  and  efficient 
service.  The  course  of  study  of  the  high 
school  has  been  revised  with  a  view  of 
correlating  the  studies.  Latin  composition 
is  now  to  be  introduced  in  the  sophomore 
year  and  to  continue  throughout  the  course. 
Advanced  United  States  History  has  been 
added  to  the  course,  and  is  to  be  g^ven  in 
the  i  unior  year.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
{^des  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  Draw- 
ing and  science  have  teen  eliminated  from 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  Sthmides,  clay  model- 
ing from  all  grades,  and  ^gebra  from  the  8th 
grade.  No  night  work  shall  be  required  of 
pupils  below  tne  5th  grade.  The  aim  is  to 
give  the  pupils  time  to  think  and  to  be 
absolutely  thorough  in  the  studies  that 
they  pursue.  The  Board  of  Directors  has 
also  decided  that  corporal  punishment  shall 
no  longer  be  used  as  a  means  of  discipline 
in  any  of  the  schools.  To  facilitate  the 
management  of  the  schools  the  several 
buildings  are  to  be  connected  by  telephone 
with  the  Superintendent's  office. 
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THESE  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  and 
adapted  for  general  use  in  ordinary  schools  rather  than  for  a 
particular  use  in  a  highly  specialized  and  organized  ideal  system. 
They  are  distinctive  in  the  following  important  particulars: 
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of  those  grades  for  which  it  is  designed. 

2.  The  subject-matter  is  presented  so  simply  that  the  pupil  can  readily  understand 
it,  and  so  logically  that  it  can  be  easily  taught  by  the  average  teacher. 

3.  Just  enough  physiography  is  included  to  develop  the  fundamental  relations 
of  geography  and  to  animate  and  freshen  the  study,  without  overloading  it 
in  this  direction. 

4.  The  simplicity  of  the  older  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  is  combined  with 
just  so  much  of  the  modern  scientific  methods  of  presentation  as  is  thoroughly 
adapted  to  elementary  grades. 

5!  The  illustrations  are  new  and  fresh,  reproduced  mostly  from  photographs 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  helping  out  and  explain- 
ing the  text,  and  not  for  mere  embellishment. 
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Geographical  readers  giving  vivid  and  interesting  accounts  of  trips  through  the 
various  continents  with  the  children.  Profusely  illustrated  from  the  author's  photo- 
graphs. Lay  especial  stress  upon  the  human  and  industrial  side  of  the  subject, 
and  invest  the  study  of  geography  with  new  life  and  charm  for  the  pupil. 
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Ir  i860,  says  Prof.  John  Trow- 
man  who  ocx:iipled  himself 
w  Toscope  was  smiled  at  as  a 

U  narrow  specialist,   who   had 

Ul  st   in    the    large   aflbirs   of 

bi  , ,   -in  the  important  questions 

of  the  time,  such  as  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  the  question  of  the  Turk,  the 
problems  of  iree  trade  and  the  tariff.  It 
ms  supposed  that  the  microscope  was  a 
perfected  instrument,  and  that  little 
more  could  be  done  with  it  than  in 
studying  lower  forms  of  life,  which  were 
interesting  to  the  naturalist,  but  had 
little  to  do  with  humanity.  At  that 
time  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria 
was  over  sixty  per  cent.,  and  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  women  died  In 
childbirth.  To-day,  owing  to  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope,  the  death 
rate  in  diphtheria  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  mortality 
in  lying-in  cases  to  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent.  Zeiss  has  perfected  microscope 
lenses  which  have  made  possible  the 
study  of  bacilli,  and  have  led  to  some 
important  results  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Modem  aseptic  surgery  is  the 
result  also  of  investigations  with  this  new 
instrument  of  research.  Thus  the  im- 
provements in  the  microscope  have  led 
to  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  the  dis- 
covery of  antitoxin,  and  to  that  greatest 
boon  to  mankind  of  the  century  just 
closed,  the  realization  of  the  importance 
of  aseptic  surgery.  In  aseptic  surgery 
the  endeavor  of  the  surgeon  is  to  exclude 
the  small  germs  which  vitiate  the  blood, 
and  the  result  of  the  study  of  electric 


discharges  is  now  leading  to  methods  of 
communicating  electrons  to  the  tissues  or 
to  methods  of  setting  them  free.  Violet 
light  can  set  free  electrons  from  metals. 
X-rays  can  do  the  same.  Moreover,  the 
latter  can  bum  the  tissues,  setting  u^ 
some  yet  obscure  form  of  electrolytic 
action.  It  is  claimed  strenuously  by 
good  authorities  that  there  is  a  healing 
action  in  malignant  skin  diseases,  due  to 
this  electric  radiation. — Allantie  Monthly. 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  public 
schools  any  way  ?  Is  it  to  make  mathe- 
maticians, poets,  musicians,  physicians, 
zoologists,  geologists,  physicists,  chem- 
ists, botanists,  horticulturists,  agricultur- 
ists and  other  "ists"  ad  infinitum  f 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  these  constant 
additions  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools?  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mands to  be  made  on  teachers  and  pupils? 
This  taking  on  new  subjects,  everything 
in  sight,  has  gone  on  to  madness.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  the  doctors  are  alarmed. 
What  nerves  could  stand  it  ?  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt.  It  is  time  to  thin  out, 
simplify,  improve,  but  not  to  multiply. 
Is  it  not  the  simple  mission  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  give  a  thorough  drill  on  the 
elements  of  education  and  turn  the  boys 
and  girls  out  of  school  with  healthy 
bodies,  minds  and  hearts  and  a  love  for 
that  branch  of  learning  which  is  to  be 
the  most  useful  in  their  lives  ? 

Try  this  as  a  spelling  exercise  for 
Friday  afternoon.  I  have  found  it  to 
work  well  where  the  number  of  spellers 
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is  small.  It  is  simply  ''Pussy  wants  a 
corner.'*  One  pupil  is  pussy.  The 
others  in  the  corners  spell  in  turn.  If 
one  misses,  Pussy  has  a  chance.  If  he 
spells  the  word,  he  trades  places  with  the 
one  who  missed  it.  The  exercise  has  the 
greater  value  if  the  spellings  are  assigned 
and  prepared,  say,  from  the  readers  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  poor  speller  is  gen- 
erally identical  with  the  poor  reader.  If 
the  boy  can  be  led  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
reading  (and  of  course  in  this  his  tastes 
must  be  consulted),  his  spelling  will  im- 
prove. My  worst  speller,  being  out  of 
school  all  summer  herding  cattle  in  the 
ravines  and  bush,  and  reading  B.  S. 
Thompson's  books  and  similar  stories, 
was  much  better  in  the  spelling  of  all 
ordinary  words  when  he  returned  in  the 
fall.  Direct  interest,  of  course,  is  the 
best;  but  for  an  arbitrary  subject  like 
this,  where  there  is  little  play  for  the 
faculty  of  reason,  all  indirect  interest  that 
can  be  aroused  will  be  quite  in  place. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  says  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  that  '*Most  of 
the  little  manuals  which  pretend  to  reg- 
ulate our  use  of  our  own  language  are 
grotesque  in  their  ignorance.**  He  says 
that  the  best  are  oi  small  value,  because 
prepared  on  the  assumption  that  the 
English  language  is  dead,  like  the  Latin, 
and  that  like  Latin  again  its  usage  is 
fixed  finally.  He  says,  **The  English 
language  is  alive,  and  very  much  alive ; 
and  because  it  is  alive  it  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  growth.**  As  one  point  of  in- 
terest, he  endorses  dont  as  the  proper 
contraction  for  both  do  not  and  does  not. 


Forestry  Commissioner  Rothrock  is 
desirous  of  establishing  a  State  College 
of  Forestry.  Considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  during  the  last  few  years 
in  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  much  has 
been  done  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  woodland  areas  of  the  State.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  vast  amount  of  waste 
and  destruction  of  good  timber  constantly 
going  on.  In  fact,  the  waste  and  de- 
struction are  greater  than  the  economy 
practiced  and  the  planting  that  is  under- 
taken. Much  of  the  first  is  due  entirely 
to  i}<norance  or  carelessness,  and  not  to 
wantonness.  Prominent  lumbermen,  who 
admit  and  deplore  the  waste  in  their  own 
timber  areas,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  adopt  more  prudent 
methods   if  they  only  knew  how  and 


had  the  means.  But  they  declare  forest- 
ers with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
profession  are  scarce,  and  it  dofs  not  pay 
to  have  men  with  only  a  smattering  of 
information  in  their  employ.  A  college 
such  as  Commissioner  Rothrock  wishes 
to  establish  would  supply  just  the  kind 
of  material  the  thoughtful  lumbermen 
need.  Scientific  forestry  can  be  made  to 
yield  large  financial  returns.  But  Com- 
missioner Rothrock,  however  anxious 
he  may  be  to  further  the  forestry  interests 
of  the  State,  will  not  succeed  without  a 
long  and  disheartening  strusrele  with  ig- 
norance and  indifference. — Phila  Ledger. 

For  quick  work  in  figures  read  the  ex- 
ample to  be  worked,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. They  work  on  as  rapidly  as 
they  can,  and  the  first  one  that  is  through 
says  lo  (the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
class)  quite  loudly,  and  writes  it  by  her 
work.  The  next  one  that  is  through 
says  9,  the  next  8,  etc.  If  there  were 
only  seven  in  the  class,  the  first  would 
say  7,  the  next  6,  etc.  After  all  are 
through  I  read  the  answer.  Another 
example  is  give^^  out  and  worked  as  be- 
fore. Each  time  the  pupil  writes  down 
his  number  if  his  answer  is  right,  if  not, 
he  writes  an  O  in  place  of  his  number, 
placing  the  numbers  in  a  column  to 
facilitate  adding,  to  find  who  has  the 
greatest  total  when  time  is  up. — Larson. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  two  great  gen- 
erals in  the  American  Civil  War.  During 
General  Sberman*s  last  campaign  in  the 
South,  certain  changes  in  commanders 
were  made.  General  Howard  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  special  division.  Soon 
after  this  the  war  closed,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  grand  review  of  the  army  at 
Washington.  The  night  before  the  re- 
view Sherman  sent  for  Howard,  and  said: 
**  The  political  friends  of  the  officer  you 
succeeded  are  determined  that  he  shall 
ride  at  the  head  of  the  corps,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  out.**  **It  is  my  com- 
mand,*' said  Howard,  ''and  I  am  entitled 
to  ride  at  its  head.*'  **0f  course  you 
are,"  replied  Sherman.  "You  led  the 
men  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas; 
but,  Howard,  you  are  a  Christian,  and 
can  stand  the  disappointment.  * '  * '  If  you 
put  it  on  that  ground,"  said  Howard, 
''there  is  but  one  answer.  Let  him  ride 
at  the  head  of  the  corps.**  "Yes,  let 
him  have  the  honor,*'  said  Sherman; 
"but  you  will   report   to  me  at    nine 
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o'clock,  and  will  ride  by  my  side  at  the 
head  of  the  army.''  Howard  protested, 
but  his  commander's  orders  were  positive. 
So  in  the  grand  review,  the  man  who  had 
yielded  his  rights  had  a  place  of  higher 
honor  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army. 

A  young  man  with  practical  knowl- 
edge in  his  head,  skill  in  his  hands, 
and  health  in  his  body  is  his  own  letter 
of  recommendation,  diploma  and  refer- 
ences. Mix  him  up  with  sixty  millions 
of  others,  and  you  can  find  him  again, 
as  he  will  have  a  habit  of  being  at  the 
top.  Throw  him  naked  on  a  desert 
island,  without  a  country  and  without  a 
name,  and  he  will  soon  be  at  the  head 
of  something.  He  does  not  go  whining 
up  and  down  the  land,  blaming  fortune 
and  saying  he  has  no  chance,  but  goes 
oat  and  does  something,  and  then  does 
it  agiin  and  better.  Men  that  can  do 
things,  either  with  head  or  hands,  are 
the  men  that  are  wanted,  and  the  demand 
is  as  great  here  and  now  as  it  has  been 
any  time  since  the  first  sunrise. 

Sbnator  Fairbanks  is  reported  by 
the  Washington  Post  as  telling  the  fol- 
lowing: In  a  sleeping-car  a  man  was 
snoring  most  loudly,  and  nobody  else  in 
the  car  could  sleep.  Finally  it  was  de- 
cided to  awaken  him  and  compel  him  to 
quit  snoring  or  stay  awake.  So  after 
mnch  difficulty,  he  was  aroused.  '*  What's 
the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked.  * '  Your  snoring 
keeps  everybody  in  the  car  awake,  and  it 
has  got  to  stop."  **How  do  you  know 
I  snored?"  questioned  the  disturber  of 
the  peace.  "  We  heard  you."  '•Well," 
said  the  man  who  snored,  as  he  turned 
over  to  go  asleep  again,  "don't  believe 
all  you  hear.'* 

And  Yawcob  observing  his  dog  Schnit- 
zel, spake  unto  him  as  follows:  "You 
vas  only  a  tog,  but  I  vish  I  vas  you. 
Yen  you  go  mit  your  bed  in  you  shust 
dnm  round  dree  times  und  lay  down. 
Yen  I  %<^  mit  my  bed  in,  I  haf  to  lock  up 
der  place,  und  vind  ub  der  clock,  und 
pod  der  cat  out,  und  untress  myselluf, 
und  my  frou  vakes  up  and  scholds,  den 
der  paby  vakes  up  und  cries  und  I  haf  to 
valk  him  mit  der  house  around,  den 
maybe  ven  I  gets  myselluf  to  bed  it  is 
dime  to  get  up  vonce  more  again.  Yen 
you  gets  up  mit  your  bed  you  shust 
stretch  yourselluf ,  dig  your  neck  a  leedle, 
und  you  vas  up.    I  haf  to  light  der  fire, 


und  put  on  der  kittle,  scrap  some  mit  my 
vife  alretty,  und  git  myselluf  breakfast. 
You  play  mit  der  day  all  round  und  haf 
plenties  of  fun.  I  haf  to  vork  all  der 
day  round  und  haf  plenties  of  drubbles. 
Yen  you  die,  you  vas  dead.  Yen  I  die  I 
haf  to  go  to  hades  yet." 

In  the  business  of  empire  building  the 
importance  of  athletic  sports  is  more  than 
evident,  says  John  Corbin  in  iheAt/anftc. 
There  is  a  saying  that  the  English 
colonist  plays  cricket,  drinks  Scotch 
whiskey  and  flourishes  in  numbers,  while 
the  French  colonist  drinks  absinthe  and 
dies  of  the  climate.  And  the  humanities 
of  sport  are  no  less  important  than  the 
discipline.  Natives  of  India  and  New 
Zealand  have  learned  the  delights  of 
polo,  football  and  cricket  while  playing 
with  English  colonists;  the  Egyptian 
cadets  of  Abasayah  have  been  made 
sportsmen  by  means  of  contests  with 
teams  from  the  regiments  of  occupation. 
In  a  few  short  years  a  fellow  feeling  and 
a  mutual  confidence  have  arisen  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  in  gen- 
erations. Nowadays  Ghoorka  meets 
Gboorka  in  contests  of  sportsmanship, 
Maori  meets  Maori,  Egyptian  meets 
Egyptian,  and  all  are  three  parts  Eng- 
lishmen. Quite  lately  the  Boer  prisoners 
in  Ceylon  got  up  a  team  to  play  a  British 
cricket  eleven,  and  ended  the  day  by 
singing  a  song,  composed  by  one  of  their 
number,  invoking  peace  and  good  fellow- 
ship in  South  Africa. 

In  the  final  result  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  man  who  sneer- 
ingly  refuses  to  read  the  Bible  and  the 
man  who  through  supreme  indifference 
neglects  to  read  it.  Its  greatest  charm  is 
in  its  constant  and  thoughtful  perusal. 
The  great  fault  of  this  age  is  that  we  per- 
mit other  literature  to  crowd  the  Bible 
out.  We  are  fond  of  the  sensational  and 
the  secular,  and  we  come  to  think  the 
Bible  dry  and  uninteresting.  Daniel 
Webster,  who  certainly  was  the  greatest 
American  orator,  and  one  of  our  clearest 
thinkers,  said:  "If  we  abide  by  the 
principles  taught  in  the  Bible  our  country 
will  go  on  prospering,  but  if  we  and  our 
posterity  neglect  its  instructions  and 
authority,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a 
catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us  and  bury 
all  our  glory  in  profound  obscurity." 
Again  he  says:  *'I  have  read  it  through 
I  many  times.     I  now  make  a  practice  of 
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going  through  it  once  a  year.  It  is  a 
book  of  all  others  for  lawyers  and 
divines,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
find  in  it  a  ric^  supply  of  thought  and 
rules  for  conduct.  From  the  time  at  my 
mother's  feet  or  my  father's  knee  I  first 
learned  to  lisp  verses  from  the  sacred 
writings,  they  have  been  my  daily  and 
vigilant  contemplation.  If  there  be  any- 
thing in  my  style  or  thought  to  be  com- 
mended, the  credit  is  due  to  my  kind 
parents  for  instilling  into  my  mind  an 
early  love  of  the  scriptures.*' 

This  drill  from  ^'TarbelPs  Lessons" 
includes  some  expressions  in  which  mis- 
takes are  often  made,  especially  in  con- 
versation. These  sentences  are  all  cor- 
rect. Have  pupils  repeat  them  aloud, 
and  drill  them  on  the  expressions  fre- 
quently, until  they  become  familiar  with 
their  sounds  and  use  them  from  habit : 


It  is  I. 
It  is  he. 
It  is  she. 
It  is  we. 
It  is  they. 
It  isn't  I. 
It  isn't  he. 
It  isn't  she. 
It  isn't  we. 
It  isn't  they. 
Isn't  it  I? 
Is  it  not  I  ? 
Isn't  it  he? 
Is  it  not  he  ? 
Isn't  it  she? 
Is  it  not  she  ? 
Isn't  it  we? 
Is  it  not  we  ? 
Isn't  it  they? 
Is  it  not  they  ? 

After  ••It  is'' and  * 
he,  she,  they,  not  me. 


It  was  I. 
It  was  he. 
It  was  she. 
It  was  we. 
It  was  they, 
It  wasn't  I. 
It  wasn't  he. 
It  wasn't  she. 
It  wasn't  we. 
It  wasn't  they. 
Wasn't  it  I? 
Was  it  not  I? 
Wasn't  it  he? 
Was  it  not  he  ? 
Wasn't  it  she? 
Was  it  not  she? 
Wasn't  it  we? 
Was  it  not  we  ? 
Wasn't  it  they? 
Was  it  not  they  ? 

*It  was"  use  I,  we, 
us,  him,  her,  them. 


A  word  on  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms. The  first  step  is  to  have  the  walls 
tinted  and  the  wood- work  painted  in 
harmonious  colors — and  in  this  con- 
nection I  take  the  liberty  of  advising 
trustees  always  to  give  contracts  for 
painting  or  other  repairs  to  skillful  work- 
men. Too  often  such  jobs  are  given  to 
amateurs  because  they  happen  to  be  rate- 
payers ;  as  a  result  the  work  is  not  good 
and  the  outlay  practically  wasted.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing should  be  tinted  in  quiet  colors  rest- 
ful to  the  eye.  When  about  to  have 
work  of  this  kind  done,  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  some  one  of  recognized  taste. 
The  position  and  lighting  of  a  room  has 


a  bearing  on  the  choice  of  colors.  Plants 
and  pictures  are  the  simplest  means  of 
decoration.  Now-a-days  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  good  pictures  cheaply ;  get  a  few 
good  ones  and  have  them  artistically 
framed  ;  do  not  waste  money  in  frammg 
tawdry  daubs. — PrendergasL 

FIAT  i,ux. 

The  light  which  floweth  round  us  from  on  high. 
From  that  resplendent  orb  whose  dazzling  rays 
Bid  us  behold  him  with  averted  gaze, 

Reveals  his  presence  to  the  seeing  eye. 

For  by  his  constant  radiance  we  descry 
The  source  of  light  and  warmth ;  no  donbt 

dismays ; 
Though  veiled  by  clouds,  though  o(l  obscured 
by  haze, 

We  know  the  glowing  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

The  light  that  shines  upon  the  human  soul 
And  by  its  beams  a  larger  life  creates, 

Reviving,  cleansing,  making  strong  and  whole, 
'Reveals  the  Power  from  which  it  emanates : 

Sweet  peace  enfolds  us  like  a  brooding  dove— 

We  know  that  God  is,  by  the  light  of  love. 

Elizabeth  Lloyd, 


'*This  court  acknowledges,  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  validity  of  the  law  of  God.  I 
see  a  book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  New 
Testament.  That  teaches  me  that  all 
things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  me  I  should  do  even  so 
to  them.  It  teaches  me  further  to  re- 
member those  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them.  I  endeavored  to  act  upon 
that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  yet  too 
young  to  understand  that  God  is  any 
respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to 
have  interfered  as  I  have  done  on  behalf 
of  His  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong, 
but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
mingle  my  blood  with  the  blood  of  my 
children,  and  with  the  blood  of  millions 
in  this  country  whose  rights  are  disre- 
garded by  wicked,  cruel  and  unjust 
enactment — I  submit ;  so  let  it  be  done." 
— These  were  the  words  of  old  John 
Brown  before  the  Court  that  condemned 
him  to  death. 


In  speaking  of  friendship  recently,  a 
thoughtful  woman  whose  life  has  never 
lacked  love,  said:  ''I  learned  long  ago 
to  pray,  '  Make  me  worthy  of  friendship 
and  give  me  friends.'  "  How  few  ever 
think  of  a  prayer  like  that,  especially  of 
its  first  petition  !  Too  often  friends  are 
considered  a  natural  right,  and  the  lack 
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of  them  a  wrong  and  injustice  for  which 
humanity  is  to  be  berated  and  Providence 
complained  of.  Yet  friendship  is  one  of 
God's  choicest  gifts,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  pray  to  be  made  worthy  of  it — to  be 
brave,  loyal,  honest,  unselfish  ;  to  be  true 
when  interests  clash,  and  faithful  when 
faithfulness  costs.  Much,  indeed,  that 
calls  itself  friendship  does  not  deserve  the 
name,  and  many  a  life  basks  in  sincere 
and  earnest  love  of  which  it  is  not  worthy; 
but  one  who  appreciates  affection  at  its 
real  value  may  well  pray  humbly  to  be 
made  worthy  of  it.  For  the  office  of  true 
friendship  is  a  high  calling ;  it  uplifts 
both  in  its  giving  and  receiving. 

A  large  proportion  of  criminals  are 
mere  boys.  The  daily  papers,  comment- 
ing on  these  statistics,  explain  them  by 
saying  that  many  parents  neglect  the 
proper  training  and  restraining  of  their 
children — that  those  who  make  and  ad- 
minister our  laws  do  not,  as  they  should, 
destroy  the  pitfalls  and  spring-traps  that 
are  set  for  the  feet  of  youth,  but  in  many 
cases  even  give  them  legal  sanction  and 
protection.  And,  finally,  some  of  them 
refer  to  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
much  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day.  On  this  point  the  Sacramento 
Record  Union  says  :  **Ivastly,  the  influ- 
ence of  flash  literature  upon  the  minds 
of  children,  and  especially  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  lurid  and  yellow  journalism. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  youth  nowadays 
is  so  much  of  a  scoffer,  defier  and  law- 
breaker, when  all  around  it  sees  crime 
painted  in  alluring  colors,  lack  of  viitue 
treated  of  lightly,  and  riotous  living  and 
notoriety  made  quite  the  equal  of  fame 
of  good  repute?**  Our  journalism  so 
meets  a  universal  thirst  for  something 
new  that  it  is  like  the  great  reservoirs  that 
supply  our  cities  with  water.  Those  who 
corrupt  the  water  in  these  reservoirs  are 
sending  influences  intellectually  and 
morally  poisonous  into  all  our  homes. 

This  is  Mr.  Carnegie's  philosophy  :  A 
basketful  of  bonds  is  the  heaviest  basket 
a  young  man  ever  had  to  carry.  I  would 
almost  as  soon  leave  a  young  man  a  curse 
as  burden  him  with  the  almighty  dollar. 
I  attribute  most  of  my  success  in  life  to 
the  fact  that  trouble  runs  off  my  back 
like  water  from  a  duck.  Men  who  in  old 
age  strive  only  to  increase  their  already 
great  hoards  are  usually  the  slaves  of  the 
habit  of  hoarding  formed  in  their  youth. 


At  flrst  they  own  the  money;  later  in 
life  the  money  owns  them.  It  is  not 
from  the  sons  of  the  millionaire  or  the 
noble  that  the  world  receives  its  teachers, 
its  martyrs,  its  inventors,  its  statesmen, 
its  poets,  or  even  its  men  of  affairs.  It 
is  from  the  cottages  of  the  poor  that  all 
these  spring.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  community  to  shoot  millionaires, 
for  they  are  the  bees  that  make  the  most 
honey  and  contribute  most  to  the  hive 
after  they  have  gorged  themselves  full. 
Money  is  left  by  millionaires  to  public 
institutions  when  they  must  relax  their 
grasp  upon  it.  There  is  no  grace,  and 
there  can  be  no  blessing,  in  giving  what 
cannot  be  withheld. — Empire  of  Business. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  ? 


BY  ROBERT  ELLIS  THOMPSON, 

President  of  the  Central  High  School^  Philadelphia. 


''  n THERE  shall  I  send  my  boy  ?  ''  is 
W  a  question  which  American  par- 
ents are  asking  in  these  days,  and  with 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  good  schools 
it  is  somewhat  perplexing. 

The  choice  between  public  and  private 
schools  is  the  first  perplexity.  Private 
schools  are  ''select"  schools,  and  there 
are  children  who  should  be  sent  to  these 
where  it  is  possible.  Excessively  shy 
children  often  find  the  big  public  school 
an  aggravation,  and  not  a  cure,  of  their 
trouble.  Boys  who  need  constant  and 
steady  pressure  from  a  single  hand  to 
keep  them  up  to  their  work  often  fail  to 
get  this  kind  of  attention  there.  But  the 
association  of  a  boy  with  all  sorts  and 
classes  of  boys  in  the  public  school  is  a 
fine  introduction  to  American  life.  The 
boy  learns  to  adapt  himself  to  the  great 
mixture  which  is  society  with  us,  and  to 
understand  the  world  he  has  to  live  in. 

The  great  problem  in  selecting  a  school 
is  to  find  the  right  man  at  the  head  of  a 
school, — not  the  perfect  man, — none  are 
that,  not  even  schoolmasters, — but  the 
headmaster  is  apt  to  make  or  mar  the 
school.  No  quality  of  scholarship  and 
no  dignity  of  manner  will  of  themselves 
make  him  fit  for  the  place.  His  first 
quality  must  be  his  being  still  a  boy  at 
heart,  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  boys  instinctively,  and  loving  his 
boys  as  his  own.  **  You  need  not  try  to 
teach  boys  unless  you  like  boys,"  was 
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said  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  loved 
teachers  in  our  city.  Much  more,  you 
need  not  try  to  rule  them  if  you  haye  let 
the  boy  die  out  of  your  heart,  and  have 
only  hollow  phrases  with  which  to  at- 
tempt a  nearer  approach  to  them. 

But  just  as  important  to  the  school- 
master is  the  weight  and  force  of  char- 
acter, of  wisdom,  justice  and  truthful- 
ness. Young  eyes  are  very  keen  eyes, 
and  quick  to  discern  faults  in  those  who 
bear  rule  over  them.  They  are  sharp, 
and  generally  not  unjust,  critics  of  their 
superiors.  If  the  schoolmaster  lacks 
veracity,  they  despise  him.  If  he  lacks 
penetration,  they  laugh  at  him.  If  he 
lacks  justice,  they  hate  him.  If  he  has 
no  diligence  in  doing  his  part  of  the 
work,  they  will  come  short.  It  was  said 
of  a  former  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's 
school  that  no  boy  ever  came  from  an 
interview  with  him  without  feeling  that 
he  was  the  best  and  wisest  man  on  earth. 
He  never  got  that  reputation  by  specious 
pretenses  at  wisdom  or  goodness. 

The  schoolmaster  is  the  boy's  father, 
for  practical  purposes,  for  the  time. 
What  kind  of  a  father  would  you  choose 
for  your  boy  7  What  kind  of  a  father 
are  you  trying  to  be  to  him  yourself? 
Let  that  thought  guide  your  choice,  and 
let  no  splendor  of  reputation  or  of  equip- 
ment come  into  the  question. 

Naturally,  this  includes  the  religious 
influence  of  the  school.  Most  people's 
lives  take  their  direction  in  this  matter, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  their  minority.  The  man  who 
casts  his  first  vote  without  having  estab- 
lished his  relations  with  God,  is  likely 
never  to  seek  such  relations.  School 
years,  therefore,  should  not  be  wasted  by 
being  spent  on  the  things  which  lie  on 
a  level  with  our  eyes,  with  no  seeking  of 
' '  the  things  which  are  above. ' '  A  school- 
master of  hearty,  sincere,  una£fected  de- 
voutness,  free  from  cant  and  stock  phrases 
and  sectarian  emphasis  of  any  kind,  is 
the  highest  type  of  his  profession. 
Busby,  Arnold,  Liddell,  Thring,  Faires, 
and  a  great  army  of  such  men,  stand  out 
in  everlasting  honor  to  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever,  since  they  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness. 

Next  to  character,  a  boy's  health  is 
the  important  consideration.  Fort- 
unately, this  now  is  generally  seen  to, 
and  probably  better  in  America  than 
anywhere  else.  The  choice  of  climate  is 
important,  the  prolonged  winter  of  some 


parts  of  America  being  too  severe  for 
some  whose  blood  is  thin.  Gymnastic 
training,  wisely  directed,  is  now  gen- 
erally provided,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  activity  of  school 
athletics,  in  which  only  a  few  engage. 

Scholarly  habits  are  the  life  of  a  good 
school.  The  boy  is  training  for  life,  not 
merely  for  the  university.  A  school 
which  does  not  hold  its  pupils  well  up  to 
their  work  is  doing  worse  than  giving 
them  a  slovenly  preparation  for  college, 
it  is  unfitting  them  for  the  respomsiDili- 
ties  of  their  whole  life.  This  third  quali- 
fication might  be  supposed  to  accompany 
necessarily  the  first.  It  might  be  as- 
sumed that  a  strong  and  gc^  man  at 
the  head  of  the  institution  was  guarantee 
for  diligence  in  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  scholarly  instinct 
is  a  thing  by  itself— present  often  in  men 
who  lack  the  greater  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  influence,  absent  often  in  those 
who  possess  it.  One  of  my  best  teachers 
described  to  me  a  school  kept  by  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  religious  life  of  America, 
in  which  the  gracious  influence  of  char- 
acter certainly  was  not  missing,  bnt 
which  sent  out  very  poorly-trained  pupils. 
The  situation  in  America  made  such  de- 
fects almost  inevitable.  It  is  different 
now,  when  the  force  of  available,  excel- 
lent, and  scholarly  teachers  is  so  much 
greater. 

An  all-around  schoolmaster,  with  sym- 
pathy, character,  and  scholarship  in  a 
symmetrical  balance,  makes  the  right 
sort  of  school.  He  is  no  rarity  among 
us,  and  to  him  we  can  trust  the  future  of 
the  land  as  embodied  in  the  younger 
generation. — Sunday-School  Times. 


USES  OF  THE  RICH. 


THE  poor  we  have  always  with  us. 
We  are  used  to  that.  The  rich,  in 
these  days,  we  seem  to  have  always  with 
us  too,  and  though  there  is  not  absolute 
novelty  about  that,  we  are  still  not  quite 
so  well  used  to  the  constant  rich  as  to  the 
constant  poor.  Our  newest  rich — a  very 
large  and  lively  group — are  not  yet  well 
us^  to  their  own  condition.  They  have 
not  all  **  found  themselves."  They  don't 
all  know  yet  what  to  do  either  with  their 
hands  or  their  time  or  their  opportunities, 
and  it  is  natural  enough  that  we,  on  our 
side,  should  not  yet  have  fully  thought 
out  how  we  can  best  use  them.    In  some 
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particulars  they  are  considerably  incon- 
venient. Their  competition  for  the  things 
they  happen  to  want  runs  the  price  of 
those  articles  up  in  every  case  where  the 
supply  is  limited.  The  cost  of  bread, 
cabbages,  bacon,  beef,  shoes,  and  such 
necessaries  are  not  much  affected  by  the 
plethora  of  millionaires,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  such  supplies  is  practically 
limitless;  but  in  communities  where  rich 
people  collect,  house  lots  in  the  best 
streets,  desirable  sites  for  country  places, 
competent  cooks,  and  luxuries  of  that 
sort  come  to  be  extravagantly  dear.  Yet, 
after  all,  there  are  comparatively  few 
things  which  are  at  all  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  plain  people  that  are  monopo- 
lized by  the  rich.  They  seem  to  get 
rather  more  than  their  share  of  the 
money,  but  even  of  that  they  have  only 
the  handling,  and  it  keeps  passing  out  of 
their  hands  into  other  hands  all  the  time. 
Their  very  surpluses  which  they  can't 
spend  make  money  cheap,  so  that  the 
comparatively  indigent  can  hire  the  use 
of  it  at  moderate  rates.  Of  all  that  they 
spend  on  externals  the  general  public 
shares  the  enjoyment.  If  a  millionaire 
has  a  beautiful  city  house,  the  outside  of 
the  house  gives  pleasure  to  every  passer- 
by who  has  taste  enough  to  appreciate  it. 
If  he  has  beautiful  gardens,  access  to 
them  will  not  be  so  easy,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  are  in  sight  they  will  give  pleasure 
to  all  beholders.  One  of  the  millionaire's 
useful  o£Bces  is  to  adorn  the  earth;  and 
his  palaces  in  town  and  out,  his  grounds 
and  parks  and  the  cattle  on  his  meadows 
in  the  country,  his  carriages  and  horses 
and  decorous  hired  men,  the  very  street 
gowns  and  hats  of  his  wife  and  daughters, 
help  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  that 
particular,  and  make  him  valuable  to  the 
public.  One  could  wish  his  automobiles 
were  somewhat  hatidsomer.  They  are 
interesting,  but  at  best  they  are  demon- 
like conveyances,  and  not  to  be  compared 
for  beauty  with  the  best  of  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  with  the  fine  beasts  that 
haul  them. 

Personally  the  millionaires  are  inclined 
to  shirk  the  duty  of  terrestrial  adornment. 
Their  womenkind  are  apt  to  be  hand- 
some, and  rather  like  to  deck  themselves 
out  wiih  delectable  raiment ;  but  the  rich 
men  themselves  do  not  maintain  a  par- 
ticularly high  average  of  pulchritude. 
Some  of  them,  alas !  are  fat.  They  are 
neither  more  nor  less  comely  than  other 
folks,   and    are  not   appreciably    better 


clad ;  for  when  one  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars has  been  spent  on  a  man's  exterior 
raiment,  and  he  has  been  newly  shaven 
and  his  hair  brushed  and  his  shoes 
polished,  art  has  done  all  it  can  for  him, 
and  rings  on  his  fingers  and  jewels  in  his 
cravat  are  thought  rather  disadvantageous 
to  the  effect.  If  millionaires  in  New 
York  rode  gloriously  down  to  Wall 
Street  in  the  morning  in  four-horse 
postilions  it  would  make  for  the  popular 
entertainment;  but  they  shirk  all  display 
of  that  sort,  and  though  many  of  them 
come  to  town  in  steam  yachts,  that 
merely  enlivens  the  waterside. 

There  is  a  definite  public  advantage  in 
having  money  lumped  in  very  large 
masses  under  the  control  of  a  single  head, 
because  such  masses  of  money  are  much 
more  available  for  many  uses  than  the 
same  aggregate  sum  would  be  if  dis- 
tributed in  smaller  lumps.  Where  there 
is  a  very  great  fortune  there  is  usually  a 
very  great  surplus  income,  available  too 
often  for  purposes  of  mischief,  but  much 
more  often  for  industrial  development, 
for  benevolent  uses,  the  fostering  of  art 
and  the  promotion  of  scholarship  and 
research.  If  Mr.  Carnegie's  fortune,  for 
example,  were  divided  among  a  hundred 
holders  it  would  more  than  make  mil- 
lionaires of  all  of  them,  but  the  disburse- 
ments which  have  made  Mr.  Carnegie  so 
famous  would  cease.  Possibly  the  hun- 
dred millionaires  would  put  Mr.  Car- 
negie's money  to  better  ttee  than  he 
does,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  public 
would  not  directly  receive  as  large,  or 
nearly  as  large,  a  share  of  its  annual  in- 
come as  it  does  at  present. 

One  involuntary  service  that  the  mil- 
lionaires do  us  is  to  make  thoughtful 
people  realize  how  very  many  very  costly 
luxuries  there  are  that  are  not  only  not 
essential  to  happiness,  but  that  have  no 
bearing  upon  it  at  all.  The  comforts  of 
life  and  some  of  the  luxuries  do  make  for 
happiness,  though  they  by  no  means  in- 
sure it.  A  good  house  is  better  than  a 
poor  house;  some  streets  are  pleasanter 
than  others;  country  homes  and  gardens 
are  a  great  and  salutary  delight;  leisure, 
but  not  too  much  of  it,  due  rest,  but  not 
idleness,  the  best  education  for  one's 
children — all  these  things  seem  like  sure 
blessings,  and  in  the  more  congested 
centres  of  population  nowadays  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  buy  them  all. 
But  an  income  that  we  are  used  now  to 
consider  small  will  do  it.     Great  fortunes 
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mean  a  different  kind  of  life,  a  different 
development,  different  occupations,  inter- 
ests, and  aspirations;  but  not  necessarily 
better  ones,  and  often  worse.  None  of 
the  things  that  are  very  costly — ^palaces, 
paintings,  yachts,  racing-stables,  jewels, 
articles  of  high  luxury,  whatever  they 
are — have  much  to  do  with  happiness. 
They  are  toys,  and  cheaper  ones  answer 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  They  may 
well  excite  interest,  for  they  are  often 
highly  interesting  and  admirable,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  excite 
envy.  They  are  the  attributes  of  a  kind 
of  life  that  some  people  are  bom  to,  and 
live  without  much  thought  about  it,  that 
some  other  people  aspire  to  and  attain, 
that  others  attain  as  an  incident  of  useful 
labor,  that  others  still  unwisely  covet 
and  overvalue,  and  which  the  majority 
of  sensible  people  regard  with  the  tran- 
quil interest  which  they  bestow  on  the 
gorgeous  flowers  in  a  fine  garden.  Some- 
times they  admire  the  fine  flowers,  some- 
times not;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  fine  flowers  are  sweet 
or  merely  showy. — Harper's  Weekly. 


EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 


TRUE  education  for  boys  **is  to  teach 
them  what  they  ought  to  know  when 
they  become  men.'*  What  is  it  they 
ought  to  know,  then  ? 

First — to  .be  true,  to  be  genuine.  No 
education  is  worth  anything  that  does 
not  include  this.  A  man  had  better  not 
know  how  to  read,  he  had  better  never 
learn  a  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  be  true 
and  genuine  in  attention,  in  action,  rather 
than  being  learned  in  all  sciences  and  lan- 
guage, to  be  at  the  same  time  false  in 
heart  and  counterfeit  in  life.  Above  all 
things  teach  them  that  truth  is  more  than 
riches,  more  than  culture,  more  than 
earthly  power  or  position. 

Second^Xo  be  pure  in  thought,  lan- 
guage, life— pure  in  mind  and  body.  An 
impure  man,  young  or  old,  poisoning  the 
society  where  he  lives  with  smutty 
stories  and  impure  example,  is  a  moral 
ulcer,  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  the 
lepers  of  old,  who  were  banished  from 
society  and  compelled  to  cry  **  Unclean," 
as  a  warning  to  save  others  from  the  pes- 
tilence. 

Third ^\.o  be  unselfish,  to  care  for  the 
feelings  and  comfort  of  others  ;  to  be 
polite,  to  be  generous,  noble  and  manly. 


This  will  include  a  genuine  reverence  for 
the  aged  and  things  sacred. 

Fourth—to  be  self-reliant  and  self- 
hopeful,  even  from  early  childhood;  to  be 
industrious  always,  and  self  supporting 
at  the  earliest  proper  age.  Teach  them 
that  all  honest  work  is  honorable,  and 
that  an  idle,  useless  life,  dependent  on 
others,  is  disgraceful.  When  a  boy  has 
learned  these  four  things,  when  he  has 
made  these  things  a  part  of  his  being, 
however  young  he  may  be,  however  poor, 
however  rich,  he  has  learned  some  of  the 
most  important  things  he  ought  to  know 
when  he  becomes  a  man. — Thompson's 
Island  Beacon. 
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BY  ARTHUR  HENRY. 


DURING  the  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  New  York,  moving  here  and  there 
in  quest  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  read- 
ing the  daily  papers  more  or  less  dili- 
gently, I  had  seen  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  Tombs  Angel.  It  was  always  a 
very  incidental  reference,  usually  a  brief 
statement  that  some  woman  or  young 
girl,  picked  up  by  the  police,  had  been 
given  into  her  charge.  I  would  not  now 
recall  these  references  were  it  not  for 
subsequent  events.  They  made  no  con- 
scious impression  upon  me  at  the  time, 
but  now  I  know  that  I  had  formed  a 
vague  conception  of  her. 

The  Tombs  Angel  was,  in  my  mind,  a 
l&i'gCi  good-natured  woman,  perfunctorily 
sympathetic,  without  any  culture  and 
perhaps  with  no  education,  performing 
her  ostensibly  benevolent  duties  because 
she  was  paid  to,  performing  them  pleas- 
antly because  she  was  large  and  amiable, 
accustomed  to  crime  and  degradation, 
and  not  too  deeply  touched  by  it. 

When  the  fire  occurred  in  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel  last  winter  I  learned  that 
the  Tombs  Angel  was  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Salome  Poster;  that  she  had  lived  there 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  killed  in 
the  disaster.  This  was  in  itself  a  sur- 
prise, but  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  in 
recording  her  death  was  a  greater  one. 
The  usual  newspaper  obituary  is,  at  best, 
perfunctory.  However  great  or  good  the 
deceased  may  have  been,  the  records  of 
his  deeds,  the  eulogy  of  his  character,  are 
usually  gleaned  from  books  and  files  and 
put  into  form  by  some  one  assigned  to 
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the  work.  It  is  to  him  a  part  of  the  day's 
demand.  He  writes  it  as  he  would  an 
account  of  a  board  meeting.  There  were 
no  "obituaries'*  given  to  Mrs.  Foster. 
The  hotel  fire  was  made  little  of.  Her 
death  was  the  tragedy.  Every  account 
was  a  lament — ^sincere,  almost  pathetic. 
There  was  a  note  of  sorrow,  simple  and 
genuine,  seldom  found  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  Such  a  note  is  struck 
when  the  President  is  murdered,  for  then 
the  whole  country,  by  horror  of  the  deed 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  is 
shocked  out  of  its  indifference.  It  is  a 
simultaneous  feeling  by  a  whole  people 
that  stirs  in  the  blood  of  the  scribe. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Poster  was  killed 
she  was  unknown  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  even  the  people  in  New  York. 
You  could  have  cried  her  name  in  vain 
up  crowded  Broadway  and  through  the 
shopping  district,  on  a  bright  day,  when 
all  the  multitudes  were  out.  But  even 
the  stranger  reading  the  accounts  of  her 
that  day  must  have  been  moved  by  them, 
and  felt,  without  knowing,  that  they 
were  justified. 

Her  death  was  not  treated  as  a  sensa- 
tion— a  good  story  thrown  by  fate  in  the 
reporter's  way  to-day,  to  be  forgotten 
to-morrow.  It  was  the  singular  tone  of 
respect,  bordering  on  veneration,  that 
stirred  my  interest.  I  wanted  to  know 
the  woman  we  had  lost. 

The  police  reporters  seldom  call  at  the 
offices  of  the  newspapers  they  represent. 
There  are  two  or  three  old  buildings  on 
Mulberry  street,  across  the  way  from 
police  headquarters,  where  they  have 
their  desks  and  offices.  They  make  the 
daily  rounds  of  courts  and  officials,  look- 
ing up  certain  captains,  detectives,  or 
roundsmen,  in  quest  of  special  stories, 
dropping  into  the  Tombs  to  see  an  inter- 
esting prisoner,  and  when  the  details  of 
the  day's  criminal  news  have  been  gath- 
ered, they  return  to  their  desks  in  Mul- 
berry street,  write  what  their  papers 
expect,  and  send  it  in. 

I  found  a  friend  of  mine  at  his  desk 
one  afternoon  after  his  routine  work  was 
done.  He  was  smoking  his  pipe,  his 
feet  on  the  window  sill,  his  eyes  fixed  in 
reverie  on  the  ugly  front  of  the  Head- 
quarters. He  has  occupied  this  corner 
for  over  fifteen  years,  serving  one  of  the 
old  evening  papers.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  best-posted  newspaper  men 
in  all  criminal  and  police  matters  in  the 
city,  and  I  confidently  expected  to  get 
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from  him  a  complete  picture  of  the  Tombs 
Angel,  and  incidents  enough  to  give  the 
picture  life. 

**  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Foster?"  I  asked. 

'*Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  What  was  she  like  ?" 

"  She  was  a  fine  woman." 
I  know,  but  in  what  way?" 
Why,  in  every  way.    She  was  the 
best  woman  I  ever  know. 

**Come,  now,  old  man,"  I  urged,  **I 
want  to  know  about  her.  You  would  not 
describe  her  that  way  in  your  paper." 

*'I  wouldn't  say  much  about  her  in 
the  paper.    She  wouldn't  like  it." 

**  Well,  tell  me  some  of  the  interesting 
things  she  did — not  exceptional,  you 
know,  but  characteristic." 

He  puffed  at  his  pipe  and  thought  for 
a  long  while. 

*'I  don't  think  I  can  do  it,"  he  said, 
at  last.  '*She  never  talked  about  the 
things  she  did.  We  never  thought  of 
going  to  her  for  a  story — it  would  do  no 
good." 

*'And  still  she  was  popular  with  the 
reporters?" 

**She  was  one  of  the  best  women  I 
ever  knew." 

And  this  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him. 

William  Travers  Jerome,  now  District 
Attorney  for  New  York,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  Mrs.  Foster  served  as 
probation  officer.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  Judge  Jerome  for  some  time,  and  I 
know  him  to  be  a  close  observer.  I 
found  him  one  evening  recently  at  his 
East  Side  residence. 

**  I  want  to  know  all  about  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter," I  said.  "What  sort  of  a  woman 
was  she  ?    What  did  she  look  like  ?" 

* '  She  was  a  small,  nice-looking  woman, 
very  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  And  yet 
that  is  hardly  right,  either,  for  she  was 
very  active  and  always  busy.  But  she 
went  about  her  affairs  in  a  direct  and 
simple  way.  Her  value  to  the  court 
itself  was  in  the  fact  that  she  had  rare 
good  judgment.  You  find  not  a  few 
philanthropic  people,  and  not  a  few  people 
with  good  judgment,  but  it  often  seems 
as  if  these  two  elements  were  not  found 
in  the  same  person. 

*'A  woman  would  be  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  plead  guilty,  and  be  remanded. 
We  would  ask  Mrs.  Foster  to  look  into 
the  case  and  report  to  us.  She  would 
find  out  where  the  woman  worked — what 
her  life  was,  what  her  interests  were,  who 
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her  people  were,  what  her  surroundings 
had  been,  how  she  came  to  get  into  this 
trouble;  and  her  judgment  was  so  good, 
and  her  experience  so  great,  that  it  was 
the  very  rarest  thing  for  any  of  these 
people  to  be  able  to  deceive  her.  She 
was,  of  course,  constantly  told  untruths, 
but  she  was  sagacious  enough  to  detect 
the  fact  that  they  were  untruths,  so  that 
when  she  reported  to  the  court,  the  court 
felt  that,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  them,  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
had  been  learned,  and  that  it  might  act 
with  perfect  safety  upon  her  report,  and 
the  question  whether  sentence  should  be 
suspended  or  imposed,  or  where  the  pris- 
oner should  be  sent,  was  generally  de- 
cided by  her.*' 

'*  But,  with  all  her  good  judgment,"  I 
interposed,  '*she  must  have  b^n  deeply 
sympathetic/' 

**  I  suppose  she  was,"  he  replied.  "A 
great  many  women  who  endeavor  to  do 
philanthropic  work  of  this  kind  are  un- 
selfish and  warm-hearted,  but  they  are 
frequently  misled  by  the  class  of  people 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  their 
statements  to  the  court  can  rarely  be  re- 
lied upon — ^not  that  they  willfully  falsify, 
but  they  are  incapable  of  ascertaining  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  Their  duty  seems 
to  them  to  be  rather  to  extend  sympathy 
to  the  person  in  trouble  than  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  person's 
case,  so  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
wisest  way,  looking  not  only  to  the  good 
of  the  individual,  but  the  general  good 
of  the  community. 

''It  was  not  an  infrequent  thing  to 
have  Mrs.  Foster  report  to  us  that  the 
person  was  of  such  a  character  that  she 
did  not  think  there  should  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  sentence.  And  frequently,  before 
the  prisoner  was  convicted,  she  would 
make  an  investigation,  and  if  judgment 
was  suspended  she  would,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  women,  take  them  into 
her  charge,  procure  situations  for  them, 
and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
them  for  a  considerable  time,  helping 
them  wisely.  She  had  a  little  place,  up 
somewhere  on  the  Sound,  where  she  took 
some  of  these.  For  others  she  would 
procure  lodgings,  and  frequently,  when  a 
woman  was  sentenced  and  sent  to  prison, 
she  would  look  out  for  her  children;  and 
where  men  were  sentenced  she  would 
look  out  for  their  wives,  procure  means 
to  help  them — give  them  food  and  cloth- 
ing, procure  work  for  them.     Her  min- 


istrations were  not  by  any  means  devoted 
entirely  to  women,  although  they  were 
the  principal  object  of  her  charity. 

"She  woiked  at  all  times — in  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  She 
would  go  to  the  very  limit  of  her  strength, 
until,  absolutely  exhausted,  she  would 
faint.  The  court  officers  were  all  very 
fond  of  her,  and  when  she  was  overcome 
some  big  policeman  would  lift  her  up  and 
carry  her  to  a  place  of  rest  as  tenderly  as 
though  she  were  a  baby. 

**  Her  absolute  sincerity  and  parity  of 
motive  impressed  itself  upon  every  one 
and  led  them  to  trust  her.  She  would 
never  take  any  money  from  the  judges. 
Lots  of  times  I  have  tried  to  give  her 
money  for  some  particular  case — where 
she  had  made  expenditures  to  take  care 
of  the  family  while  the  man  was  in  jail. 
She  would  say:  '  No,  I  cannot  take  any 
money  from  any  of  the  judges.  I  know 
the  judges  who  are  here  now  would  not 
think  I  was  coming  to  them  with  the 
hope  of  getting  money,  but  there  might 
come  judges  here  who  would  not  feel 
that  way  about  it.  They  would  get  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  nuisance,  and  they 
would  feel  they  ought  to  oflfer  me 
money.'  " 

Here  was  a  little  light  on  the  character 
I  was  seeking  to  know,  but  I  felt  that  it 
was  only  a  partial  revelation.  Good 
judgment  and  an  insight  not  readily  de- 
ceived were  the  qualities  that  had  im- 
pressed the  judges.  They  might  make 
her  a  valuable  ally  to  the  court,  bat  they 
could  not  explain  the  reason  for  her 
labor.  No  woman  would  have  devoted 
years  of  her  life  to  such  exhausting  toil 
in  so  lugubrious  a  world,  without  pay, 
simply  for  love  of  exercising  her  powers 
of  discrimination.  The  judge  put  these 
first,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  must 
been  incidental  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. They  served  to  make  her  more 
e£fective  in  what  the  deeper  qualities  of 
her  nature  prompted  her  to  do. 

"Where  did  she  get  the  money  that 
she  used  ?  She  did  not  receive  much  as 
probation  officer,  did  she?" 

"The  law  creating  probation  officers 
was  passed  only  about  a  year  ago.  She 
was  doing  this  work  many  years  before 
that,  and  she  served  out  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, without  pay.  I  don't  know  where 
the  money  she  spent  came  from.  I  think 
she  had  some  means  of  her  own." 

I  went  to  the  iron-barred  door  of  the 
Tombs,  and  was  admitted.     The  sheriff 
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received  me  in  his  dingy  office,  in  the  rear 
of  a  long,  narrow  room,  and  ill-lighted, 
poorly-ventilated  passage  to  the  cells. 

The  sheriff,  a  big- boned,  heavily- bnilt 
Irishman,  met  me  with  a  challenging 
stare  from  his  suspicious,  cold  blue  eyes, 
but  when  I  told  him  my  errand  his  atti- 
tude became  less  harsh  and  forbidding. 

'*  How  long  have  you  known  Mrs. 
Foster?"  I  asked. 

"Ever  since  I  have  been  here.  I've 
been  around  the  Tombs  here,  one  way 
and  another,  for  about  twelve  years." 

"And  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  her?" 

•*I  saw  her  about  every  day.  She 
came  here  every  morning,  regular  as 
clockwork." 

•'  To  see  the  prisoners,  in  general." 

•*  Well,  there  was  always  one  or  more 
particular  cases  she  was  looking  after, 
and  then  there  was  always  a  lot  of  ex- 
prisoners  and  dead-beats  and  people  in 
trouble  hanging  around  outside  for  her. 
She  always  came  around  here  to  see 
them.  Of  course,  if  it  was  cold  or  stormy, 
we  let  them  wait  inside  for  her." 

"  What  did  she  do  for  these  people — 
get  them  work?" 

••  Most  of  *em  didn't  want  work.  Of 
course,  if  they  did,  she  would  find  'em 
something.  But  most  of  those  hanging 
round  here  were  dead-beats  looking  to 
her  for  a  stake." 

"  What  did  she  do  with  them  ?" 

"Oh,  she  always  staked  'em  to  some- 
thing— a  quarter  or  a  haif  or  so.  There 
was  a  fellow  named  Appo — an  ex-convict 
and  a  regular  Bowery  bum — used  to  show 
up  about  so  often,  and  get  a  half  or  a 
dollar  off  her." 

"Pooling  her  with  promises  of  re- 
form?" 

"Not  much.  You  couldn't  fool  Mrs. 
Poster.  She  was  on  to  'em  all  right. 
She  never  talked  reform  to  such  people. 
Just  slipped  a  half  or  a  dollar  into  their 
fist  on  the  quiet,  with  a  joke  or  a  pleasant 
word,  and  told  'em  to  come  and  see  her 
again." 

"  What  was  her  idea  ?" 

"Don't  know  as  she  had  any  idea. 
Talk  don't  do  those  dead-beats  any  good. 
She  seemed  to  think  a  lot  of  them  in  a 
queer  kind  of  way — kind  of  joking  and 
tender." 

"  She  was  tender-hearted  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  was,  but  not  soft  like 
some.  She  was  always  bright  and  cheery, 
and  had  a  laugh  or  a  joke  or  a  pleasant 
word  for  every  one.     She  used  to  come 


whisking  in  every  morning,  and  trip 
through  the  place,  saying  good- morning 
to  every  one  by  name.  She  always  came 
bustling  into  my  office  as  breezy  and 
chipper  as  a  young  girl.  It  was  always 
*  Good  morning  to  you,  Sheriff;  you  are 
good-natured  toKlay  ?'  You  couldn '  t  help 
warming  up  to  her.  Another  woman 
might  have  seemed  bold  and  forward,  but 
she  didn't.  Every  morning  it  was  just 
the  same.  '  I've  got  some  people  to  see,' 
she  would  say.  *  Can  I  go  into  the  cells  ?' 
She'd  always  ask.  She  could  have  gone 
right  in,  coming  for  twelve  years  that 
way,  and  everybody  knowing  her,  but  she 
always  asked;  and  when  I  said,  'Why,  of 
course  you  can,'  she'd  say,  *  Thank  you 
kindly.  Sheriff;  thank  you  kindly.'  " 

The  big  fellow's  face  flushed  up  as  he 
spoke  of  her,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  ' 
warm  and  moist. 

A  quiet,  unobtrusive  little  woman  in 
the  court-room — ^just  and  of  good  judg- 
ment. A  breezy,  joking,  bustling  spirit 
about  the  Tombs;  full  of  cajolery  and 
flattery  for  officials  of  a  brief  authority, 
open-handed,  shrewd,  and  tender  wiih 
the  odds  and  ends  of  poverty,  misfortune, 
worthlessness,  and  crime  that  gathered 
there.  Was  this  conscious  acting,  and 
if  so,  for  what  ambition  was  the  effort 
spent? 

Every  morning,  before  going  to  the 
Tombs,  Mrs.  Foster  went  to  Calvary 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Twenty- first  street.  I  called  there 
several  times  to  discover  why.  One  after- 
noon I  found  the  sexton  in.  He  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  known  Mrs.  Foster  well. 

The  vestibule  of  Calvary  Church  is 
long  and  wide.  Its  low  ceiling  and 
narrow  windows  of  stained  glass  give  it 
a  resemblance  to  an  ancient  castle  hall. 
It  is  a  dimly-lighted,  cool  and  somber 
place,  where  people  tread  softly  and  sel- 
dom speak  aloud. 

"It  is  empty  now,"  said  the  sexton, 
glancing  down  its  length,  "but  when 
Mrs.  Foster  was  alive,  there  was  'most 
always  some  one  here  waiting  in  the 
hope  of  her  dropping  in.  There  were 
twenty  or  thirty  of  'em  here  in  the  morn- 
ing about  her  time  to  come.  She  used 
this  as  her  uptown  office,  and  she  kept 
the  clothes  and  things  she  gave  away  in 
the  basement.  She  was  always  collectings 
every  kind  of  thing  and  sending  it  here. 
Sometimes  a  wagon  would  drive  up  and 
unload." 
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**  How  old  was  she  ?" 

**  Well,  to  look  at  her  you  would  say 
she  was  no  more  than  thirty-eight  or 
nine,  but  she  must  have  been  over  fifty/' 

''Was  she  attractive?  How  did  she 
look  and  dress?*' 

''She  had  handsome  eyes,  kind  of 
dancing  and  thoughtful  too.  She  always 
dressed  well,  in  black,  and  her  clothes 
fitted.  She  had  a  trim,  good  figure,  and 
ways  like  a  girl — light  on  her  feet,  quick 
and  graceful.  It  was  a  wonder  to  me  she 
could  go  about  at  all  times  of  night  and 
in  all  kinds  of  places  alone  and  never 
have  no  harm  come  to  her.  She  would 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything  without 
thinking.  One  time  she  had  been  to  a 
dinner  at  some  fine  place  or  other  and 
got  back  to  the  hotel  late.  An  old 
woman  was  waiting  for  her,  and  told  her 
about  a  daughter  that  had  gone  astray 
and  was  leading  a  bad  life  in  a  low  resort 
on  the  Bowery.  She  had  been  gone  from 
home  a  little  over  a  week,  and  they  had 
jtist  found  out  where  she  was,  but  the 
dive  keeper  had  hid  her  away  and  the 
mother  couldn't  get  to  her.  Well,  Mrs. 
Foster  got  a  cab  and  drove,  just  as  she 
was,  evening  dress  and  all,  right  to  the 
door  of  the  dive. 

"  She  went  in  alone,  and  as  she  walked 
among  the  tables  where  men  were  drink- 
ing they  called  out  to  her  all  kinds  of 
things.  She  went  right  to  the  bar  and 
asked  the  keeper  for  the  girl  she  was 
after.  He  swore  at  her  and  ordered  her 
to  get  out.  Then  one  of  the  men  at  a 
table  near  the  bar  jumped  up  and  called 
out,  'Speak  civil  to  her,  Patsy.  Shut 
up,  you  feliows!  That's  the  Tombs 
Angel  you're  talking  to.  That's  who 
she  is.' 

"As  soon  as  they  heard  that,  a  lot  of 
the  men  came  up.  and  the  girls  crowded 
around  her,  and  they  made  Patsy  go  and 
get  the  one  she'd  come  for." 

Mrs.  Foster  was  married  in  Calvary 
Church,  in  1865,  to  the  brilliant  Judge 
Advocate  who  later  tried  those  accused 
in  the  conspiracy  to  kill  Lincoln.  The 
President  was  not  at  the  wedding  because 
the  stress  of  the  times  would  not  permit, 
but  it  is  the  impression  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Foster's  daughters  that  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  attended.  However 
that  may  be,  it  was  a  great  social  event, 
and  the  merry,  tender-hearted,  joy-loving 
young  girl  who  was  the  centre  of  it  be- 
came the  Tombs  Angel,  and  for  twelve 
years  after  her  husband's  death  used  the 


place  of  her  wedding  as  a  reception-hall 
for  her  friends  the  outcasts.  It  has  been 
impossible  for  me  to  get  from  any  one  a 
statement  as  to  her  motives.  No  one 
seems  to  know  just  why  she  became  a 
servant  of  the  court  and  of  the  con- 
demned. She  was  not  a  grief-stricken 
woman,  seeking  to  hide  her  life  and 
forget  herself  and  her  sorrows  in  such 
service;  she  was  not  an  organizer  of  soci- 
eties, nor  a  reformer,  nor  one  who  loved 
to  be  busy  about  other  people's  business. 
She  loved  society,  and  was  a  bright  and 
active  member  of  a  wealthy  and  cultured 
circle,  during  all  the  years  of  her  toil  in 
the  slums. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  g^ve  you 
any  reason  for  it,"  said  her  daughter, 
"except  that  she  loved  such  work,  and 
that,  as  the  years  passed,  it  gradually 
grew  of  itself  and  absorbed  her." 

"  Did  it  make  her  unhappy?" 

"She  was  the  merriest  one  of  the 
family.  She  seemed  younger  than  her 
daughters." 

' '  Did  she  talk  to  you  about  her  work- 
about  the  people  she  helped  ?" 

"Only  when  she  was  sick  and  needed 
our  help.  Then  she  would  tell  us  whom 
to  go  to  and  what  to  do  for  them.  That 
was  all." 

These  details  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  portrait  of  a  conventional  mission- 
ary, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  artist 
who  designs  the  monument  to  be  placed 
in  her  memory  will  avoid  ancient  and 
accepted  symbols — for  here  is  something 
striking,  significant,  and  new. — Outlook. 


A  READING  LESSON. 


IN  default  of  a  report  on  any  school  ex- 
ercise witnessed  by  myself,  I  take  the 
following  report  of  a  peculiar  reading  les- 
son, from  Dr.  Schaeffer's  book,  "Think- 
ing and  Learning  to  Think."  Any 
teacher  who  will  read  it  carefully  will  be 
likely  to  get  some  valuable  practical  ideas 
and  suggestions,  even  if  he  should  not 
think  it  best  to  attempt  work  of  exactly 
the  same  kind. 

"The  teacher  had  called  the  class  in 
second  reader.  As  soon  as  all  the  pupils 
were  seated,  she  said,  'You  may  read 
the  first  paragraph.'  Instead  of  reading 
orally,  the  class  became  so  quiet  that  one 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  After 
most  of  the  hands  were  raised,  she  called 
upon  one  pupil  to  tell  what  the  para- 
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graph  said.  The  second  paragraph  was 
read,  and  the  substance  of  it  stated  in 
the  pupil's  own  words.  An  omission 
was  supplied  by  another  pupil;  an  incor- 
rect phrase  was  modified  by  giving  the 
correct  words  for  conveying  the  thought. 
In  the  course  of  the  lesson,  it  became 
necessary  to  clarify  the  ideas  of  some. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a>  few  per- 
tinent questions,  which  made  the  pupils 
think  for  themselves. 

'*  After  the  entire  lesson  had  been  read 
in  this  way,  she  dismissed  the  class  with- 
out assigning  a  lesson.  Every  member 
of  the  class  went  to  his  seat,  took  out  his 
slate,  and  began  to  write  out  the  lesson 
in  his  own  language.  The  interest  and 
pleasure  depicted  in  their  faces  showed 
that  it  was  not  a  task  but  a  joy  to  ex- 
press thought  by  the  pencil.  The  teacher 
had  given  them  something  to  think 
about;  she  had  taught  them  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  spoken  and  written 
language;  her  questions  had  stimulated 
then:  own  thinking;  and  when,  later  in 
the  day,  the  lesson  in  oral  reading  was 
given,  the  vocal  utterance  showed  that 
every  pupil  understood  what  he  was 
reading.  There  was  no  parrot-like  utter- 
ance of  vocables,  but  an  expression  of 
thought  based  upon  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  an  appreciation  of  what 
was  read.  The  silent  reading  was  an 
exercise  in  thought  getting  and  thought- 
begetting;  the  language  lesson  upon  the 
slate  was  an  exercise  in  active  thinking 
through  written  words;  and  the  oral  ex- 
pression furnished  a  test  by  which  the 
teacher  could  ascertain  what  she  had  ac- 
complished in  getting  her  pupils  to  think.  * ' 


MARY  AND  JOHN. 

THIS  pedagogy  has  been  humble  all  its 
days ;  never  able  to  stand  alone,  it 
has  cast  about  for  something  to  stand  on, 
and  the  oniy  thing  it  has  found  has  been 
psychology.  Yet,  after  all,  actual  school- 
room practice  has  only  very  remote  rela- 
tions to  any  psychological  theories.  The 
theory  and  the  practice  of  education 
have  always  been  closely  related,  that  is, 
they  have  been  universally  found  between 
the  covers  of  the  same  book,  in  separate 
sections;  but  they  have  mixed  like  oil 
and  water.  So  far  from  teachers  having 
any  abnormal  hankering  after  psycho- 
logy, they  are  rather  inclined  to  an 
amused    toleration    in    its    patronizing 


presence,  when  they  cannot  run  away. 
If,  as  has  been  wittily  if  not  wisely  said, 
the  chief  business  of  education  is  to  make 
bad  men  out  of  good  babies,  psychology 
has  to  bear  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reproach.  What  we  as  secondary  teach- 
ers really  want  is  to  get  at  a  knowledge 
of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  are  trying  to 
teach  Mary  algebra,  sometimes  without 
knowing  much  algebra,  and  generally 
without  knowing  much  Mary.  Jacotot 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  deliver  us 
from  the  servitude  of  a  knowledge  of 
algebra  even,  claiming  that  he  could 
teach  what  he  did  not  know  quite  as  well 
as  what  he  did — which  may  have  been 
true  for  Jacotot,  but  has  been  finally  aban- 
doned as  a  sound  working  theory  for 
teachers  who  need  re-dection.  We  have 
made  up  our  minds  what  to  do  with  alge- 
bra or  Latin,  but  we  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  the  standing  of  John 
or  Mary.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  need  to  know 
John  and  Mary  well  at  all,  and  we  have 
only  the  vaguest  kinds  of  notions  as  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  of  them  that  will 
be  helpful,  or  how  to  get  about  getting 
such  knowledge. 

In  this  emergency  we  turn  to  our  old 
master,  or  despot,  psychology,  for  help. 
The  answers  that  psychology  has  for 
pedagogical  riddles  are  always  general 
answers.  It  can  establish  laws  that  will 
fit  the  average  boy  or  girl  pretty  well, 
and  so  give  us  a  working  basis,  and  a 
standard  of  comparison.  In  regard  to 
the  special  period  under  consideration, 
the  period  covered  by  the  secondary 
school  more  nearly  than  by  any  other 
institution,  the  period  we  so  vaguely  and 
complacently  define  as  adolescence,  psy- 
chology has  yet  to  offer,  no  doubt,  many 
helpful  suggestions.  But  it  is  not  to 
psychology  in  any  strict  sense  that  we 
look  so  much  as  to  the  metaphysics,  the 
psychophysics,  the  physiology  and  the 
sociology  of  adolescence.  We  wish  to 
know  this  period,  and  we  shall  need  ail 
the  help  that  we  can  get.  Huxley  says 
that  if  we  wish  to  know  how  a  crayfish 
feels  we  must  be  a  crayfish.  We  are  in  a 
better  position  to  study  boys  and  girls 
than  crayfish,  for  we  at  least  have  been 
boys  or  girls,  most  of  us  at  any  rate. 
Still  reminiscence  is  very  delusive,  for 
we  inevitably  project  some  of  our  matu- 
rity back  into  our  youth  when  we  under- 
take to  investigate  that  youth.  We  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get,  then,  and  after 
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getting  all  that  the  doctors  and  the  books 
have  for  us,  we  have  still  to  study  the 
individual  specimens  that  come  into  our 
fields  with  the  most  painstaking  and 
■sympathetic  care. — School  Review. 


THE  ETHICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF 
FOOT-BALL. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  D.  D., 
President  IVestern  Reserve  University ^  Cleveland^  Ohio. 


I  HAVE  before  written  of  foot- ball  as  a 
game  of  brains  and  also  as  a  game  of 
hearts.  I  now  wish  to  write  of  foot-ball 
in  a  relation  yet  more  important.  I  de- 
sire to  present  some  of  its  ethical  relations 
and  functions. 

First. — Football  represents  the  inex- 
orable. It  embraces  things  that  must  be 
done  at  specific  times,  places  and  in 
specific  ways. 

College  life  has  its  social  side,  and  the 
social  side  is  of  importance.  For  this 
side  represents  such  minor  or  major 
graces  as  gentleness,  sweetness  and  grac- 
iousness  itself.  Never  are  these  condi- 
tions to  be  depreciated.  They  are  ever 
to  be  assessed  at  their  full  value  and  their 
full  value  is  very  high.  But  college  life, 
like  all  life,  has  another  side.  It  has  a 
side  and  relation  which  demand  the  hard- 
ness and  endurance  of  the  soldier.  It  has 
a  side  which  is  built  up  of  mighty  musts. 
This  side  is  represented  by  foot  ball. 
Every  member  of  the  eleven  must  train, 
must  practice,  must  endure  risks,  must 
mingle  with  his  fellows,  must  keep  his 
temper,  and  must  obey  his  captain. 

From  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  high  wall  of 
heavy  obligations  the  foot-ball  man  is 
constantly  and  unerringly  obliged  to  go. 
I  believe  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
basis  of  the  charge  which  is  sometimes 
brought  against  the  college,  that  it  unfits 
a  man  for  life,  lies  in  the  substitution  of 
may  for  must  in  the  ordinary  scholastic 
relations.  But  foot-ball  teaches  a  man 
the  value  of  the  inexorable.  It  brings 
each  student  up  short  and  sharp  against 
laws  which  are  to  be  absolutely  kept. 
Of  such  laws  life  itself  is  full.  Acquaint- 
ance with  such  laws  man  should  make  in 
his  youth.  The  college  offers  the  most 
fitting  time  and  place  for  making  such 
acquaintance ;  and  foot-ball  is  among  the 
most  fitting  of  all  possible  methods  and 
means  for  making  this  acquaintance. 


Second  — Foot-ball  illustrates  the  value 
of  the  positive.  In  the  building  of  char- 
acter, the  negative  has  some,  but  slight, 
value.  It  represents  the  more  elementary 
conditions  of  the  ethical  process.  The 
Old  Testament  says  '*thou  shalt  not," 
and  this  is  well ;  the  New  Testament 
says  ''thou  shalt,''  and  this  is  better. 
It  is  well  to  adopt  as  one's  ethical  rule 
that  whatever  is  not  expressly  allowed  is 
denied  ;  it  is  better  to  adopt  as  one's 
ethical  rule  that  whatever  is  not  expressly 
denied  is  allowed.  Life  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  sound,  wholesome,  righteous, 
unless  there  be  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and  never  as  corrupting,  base,  wrong, 
unless  there  be  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Such  an  interpretation  creates  the  high- 
est qualities  of  health  and  heal^hfulness. 
Be  it  said  foot- ball  embodies  and  enforces 
such  an  interpretation.  It  emphasizes 
the  aggressive,  the  forth  putting,  the 
direct,  the  positive.  It  teems  with  the 
glorious  sense  of  certainty.  It  embodies 
Carlyle's  **  eternal  yea."  It  illastrates 
the  science  and  art  of  realism.  It  em- 
bodies actuality.  It  stands  for  the  per- 
pendicular. It  teaches  one  to  do.  Its 
commands  are  condensed  into  the  com- 
mand "forward."  It  bucks,  it  poshes, 
it  breaks,  it  runs,  it  goes ;  it  goes  through 
the  line,  it  goes  round  the  ends,  bat  it 
goes. 

Third — Football  in  its  ethical  rela- 
tions represents  the  value  of  a  compelling 
interest.  College  life  has  many  interests; 
most  of  these  interests  are  good  ;  a  few  in- 
different ;  and  a  very  few  of  evil  relations. 
Most  students  have  some  share  in  all  that 
helps  to  constitute  college  life,  but  only 
a  few  students  have  an  absorbing  interest 
in  any  of  these  relations.  It  is  well  for 
each  man  to  possess  at  least  one  interest 
which  is  absorbing.  Such  an  interest 
develops  the  conscience  and  the  whole 
character.  It  creates  force  and  it  also 
makes  more  forceful  forces  already  exist- 
ing. Athletics,  and  foot-ball  in  partic- 
ular, represent  a  condition  well  fitted  to 
call  out  and  to  develop  in  a  commanding 
and  compelling  way  the  essential  powers 
of  the  student.  I,  of  course,  believe  it 
would  be  better  if  scholarship  represented 
this  absorbing  and  compelling  interest. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  great  humane 
movement  or  institution,  such  as  the  col- 
lege settlement,  represented  this  absorb- 
ing or  compelling  interest.  Bat  one 
takes,  and  one  is  glad  to  take,  the  college 
man  as  he  is.    One,  therefore,  Ubes  those 
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methods  and  means  with  the  college 
student  vvhich  are  the  more  practicable. 
Football  represents  this  method  or 
means;  foot- ball  absorbs  and  compels. 
The  objector  might  possibly  say  it  ab- 
sorbs too  completely  and  compels  too 
arrogantly.  In  the  case  of  some  students 
I  should  agree  with  the  objector,  and 
assent  to  the  value  of  his  objection.  But 
for  most  men,  under  conditions  existing, 
foot-ball  represents  a  wholesome  method 
for  calling  out  a  compelling  interest  on 
the  part  of  tbe  student.  For  the  student, 
like  certain  ranges  of  society,  is  in  peril 
of  tbe  evil  of  indifferentism.  Dry  rot  is 
one  of  the  dangers.  Nil  admirari  is  a 
not  uncommon  motto.  A  lackadaisical 
lassitude  easily  touches  him.  In  such  a 
condition  foot>ball  does  for  him  what 
calomel  did  in  the  old  pharmacopoeia 
for  the  permanent  invalid.  Speaking  of 
a  lazy  boy,  Emerson  said,  or  is  said  to 
have  said,  ''S.tadogon  him,  send  him 
West,  do  something  to  him."  Pjotball 
accomplishes  a  result  of  the  kind  Emer- 
son wished  to  accomplish.  A  father, 
himself  a  distinguised  publisher,  said  to 
me  recently  that  his  little  baby,  of  a  few 
days  old,  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  dying 
or  dead;  no  breathing  could  be  distin- 
guished, no  pulse  found.  But  the  nurse 
to  )k  tbe  little  weakling  by  one  heel  and 
flung  it  around  several  times,  making  a 
full  circle  in  the  air.  The  currents  of 
life  were  set  in  motion  ;  it  revived ;  it  is 
now  living  in  fatness  and  health.  Foot- 
ball arouses,  absorbs,  compels  interest. 

Fourth. — Foot  ball,  further,  embodies 
the  process  of  self  discovery.  Self  dis- 
covery is  a  condition,  but  it  is  more  than 
a  condition,  it  is  also  a  means.  All  the 
€arly  years  of  one's  life  are  years  of  the 
revealing  of  self  to  self;  they  are  years  of 
self-revelation  both  as  a  cause  and  as  a 
consequence  of  self-enlargement.  What 
rapture  belongs  to  the  true  soul  in  find- 
ing he  is  a  larger,  stronger,  better  man 
than  be  believtrd  himself  to  be;  what  re- 
morse,  or  at  least  regret,  belongs  to  the 
noble  soul  in  finding  he  is  less  large,  less 
strong,  less  good  than  he  believed  him- 
self to  be.  Oae  recalls  the  chagrin  which 
John  Inglesant  in  Shorthouse*s  great 
story  experienced  in  finding  that  near  the 
close  of  his  career  he  was  inclined  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  a  temptation  which  in 
the  earlier  time  he  had  sternly  resisted. 
Poot-ball  proves  to  many  a  man  what  he 
is.  It  makes  known  to  him  that  he  has 
more  or  less  physical  strength  than  he 


believed  he  had.  In  intellectual  vision 
or  provision  it  shows  him  whether  he  is 
more  or  less  alert;  in  executive  planning 
and  detail  it  shows  him  whether  he  is 
more  or  less  prompt  and  able;  in  heart  it 
shows  him  whether  he  is  more  enthusi- 
astic or  more  indifferent;  and  in  conscience 
it  also  proves  to  him  whether  he  is  more 
or  less  righteous  than  he  believed  himself 
to  be.  Every  foot-ball  game  is  a  crisis. 
It  not  only  creates  and  develops  power, 
it  also  discovers  the  possession  or  the 
lack  of  power. 

Fifth, — The  last  of  the  five  points  of 
the  ethical  Calvinism  of  foot-ball  to  which 
I  shall  allude  is  self  restraint.  Poot-ball 
develops  self  restraint.  Self-restraint,  or 
more  broadly  self-control,  is  one  of  the 
primary  signs  Of  the  gentleman.  It 
represents  the  subordination  of  the  less 
worthy  to  the  more  worthy,  of  the  rela- 
tively good  to  the  relatively  better,  of  the 
relatively  better  to  the  absolutely  best,  of 
meanness  to  nobility,  of  the  temporal  to 
the  eternal,  of  the  narrow  to  the  broad,  of 
indifferentism  to  the  cardinal  virtues, 
verities  and  graces.  Foot  ball  demands 
self-restraint,  and  therefore  it  develops 
self  restraint.  For  it  teems  with  tempta- 
tions to  be  mean.  It  affords  manifold 
opportunities  to  do  nasty  things.  These 
temptations  yielded  to,  these  opportuni- 
ties embraced,  character  becomes  mean 
and  nasty.  Some  men  cannot  resist  such 
opportunities  and  temptations,  and  such 
men  should  never  set  foot  on  the  gridiron. 
I  recall  that  in  one  foot-ball  season  a 
Junior,  who  was  one  of  the  best  men  on 
the  eleven,  said  to  me  he  had  decided  to 
quit  playing.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry 
respecting  the  reason,  he  said  he  could 
not  keep  himself  from  doing  mean  things 
to  the  man  opposite.  I  was  surprised, 
for  I  had  always  judged  the  student  to  be 
a  man  of  fine  character.  I  asked:  ''But 
don't  the  officials  keep  you  from  break- 
ing the  rules  ?' '  *  *  Oh, "  said  he,  * '  I  can 
slug  the  fellow  or  kick  him,  or  do  him 
up  easily  enough,  and  no  official  ever  be 
the  wiser.''  I  may  add  that  my  advice 
to  the  student  was  to  stay  in  the  game, 
and,  staying,  to  make  himself  a  man 
worthy  to  play  the  game.  He  did  stay. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  of  mine  afterward 
made,  he  said  he  thought  he  was  doing 
better.  The  gridiron  is  a  small  ethical 
world,  marked  all  over  with  the  white 
lines  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  like  an 
experiment  in  the  laboratory  in  which 
certain  natural  phenomena  are  segregated 
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in  order  that  the  understanding  of  these 
phenomena  may  be  more  readily  ac- 
quired. It  is  a  moral  apprenticeship,  an 
ethical  practice  school.  It  is  in  ethics 
what  the  Socratic  thinking  shop  was  sup- 
posed to  be — a  training  of  the  individual. 
Foot-ball  thus  develops  the  superb 
quality  of  self-restraint.  It  thus  helps 
to  make  the  finest  type  of  the  gentleman. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  game 
of  foot- ball  as  played  in  American  col- 
leges is  subject  to  very  serious  evils. 
Let  no  attempt  be  made  to  depreciate 
the  evil  of  these  evils.  But  these  evils, 
be  it  said,  relate  rather  to  the  conduct 
of  the  game  and  its  incidental  conditions 
than  to  its  essential  elements.  Before 
and  above  these  evils  I  would  emphasize 
its  functions  in  developing  the  gentleman 
of  ethical  character  and  conduct.  For 
foot-ball  represents  the  inexorable,  it 
teaches  the  value  of  the  positive,  it  illus- 
trates the  worth  of  a  compelling  interest, 
it  promotes  self-discovery,  and  it  disci- 
plines self-restraint. — North  American 
Review, 


BACKBONE  AND  OTHER  BONES. 


PHYSIOI^OGY  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


BY  ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 


AS  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires 
that  physiology  and  hygiene  shall 
be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  it  follows  that  those  not  old 
enough  to  use  a  text-book  must  be  taught 
orally.  But  many  of  the  teachers  in  our 
state  have  only  a  text-book  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  They  give  a 
few  lessons  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  and  think  they  have  done  their  full 
duty.  This  kind  of  teaching  has  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  children  who  '*say 
their  bones  "  for  the  edification  of  visi- 
tors. Only  the  other  day  I  asked  a  little 
girl  in  whose  home  I  was  entertained  if 
she  had  studied  physiology,  and  she  re- 
plied, ''Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  my 
bones,''  and  then  added,  "But  I  don't 
like  physiology;  I'd  rather  study  arith- 
metic and  spelling." 

There  is  no  reason  why  children  should 
not  learn  the  common  names  or  the  uses 
of  the  bones;  they  are  certainly  as  curious 
and  interesting  as  the  parts  of  a  leaf  or 
flower.    This  is  an  age  of  nature  study, 


and  the  human  organism  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  nature's  works.  But  hav- 
ing taught  the  names  and  uses  of  some 
of  the  bones  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  having  shown  how  well  they 
are  adapted  to  human  needs,  it  is  better 
to  pass  on  to  some  other  parts  of  the 
body.  As  the  general  subject  is  to  be 
continued  for  eight  or  nine  years,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  teach  any  portion  of  it  ex- 
haustively (or  exhaustingly)  to  the 
primary  pupils. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  wishes 
to  give  a  lesson  on  the  backbone.  By 
way  of  preparation  she  should  draw  on 
the  blackboard  or  on  a  sheet  of  manila 
paper  a  picture  of  the  backbone.  She 
should  also  obtain  from  the  butcher  a 
few  vertebrae  of  a  sheep  or  pig,  and  ask 
the  pupils  if  some  of  them  cannot  bring 
the  backbone  of  a  fish  or  chicken. 

A  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  entire 
backbone,  and  a  study  of  the  individual 
vertebra,  with  its  hole  in  the  middle  and 
its  projections,  will  occupy  the  time  of 
one  lesson;  when  the  children  return  to 
their  seats  they  can  draw  the  vertebra 
from  memory.  The  manner  in  which  the 
vertebrae  are  fitted  together,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  cushions  between,  and  a 
reference  to  the  "telegraph  wire"  that 
runs  through  the  whole  to  the  brain,  will 
form  another  lesson.  A  third  lesson  may 
easily  be  devoted  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
backbone,  and  the  importance  of  sitting 
and  standing  properly.  The  children 
should  practice  the  proper  standing  posi- 
tion, with  the  chest  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  high,  and  the  weight  resting  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet. 

Having  taught  the  children  in  the  class 
how  they  ought  to  sit,  the  teacher  should 
require  them  to  form  the  habit  of  sitting 
in  the  best  position  that  seats  and  desks 
will  allow,  and  should  take  special  care 
that  little  children  do  not  sit  at  high 
desks,  or  the  reverse.  If  some  of  the  litde 
folks  have  to  sit  on  seats  so  high  that  their 
feet  swing  in  the  air,  a  foot-rest  shonld 
be  provided,  if  it  is  only  a  store  box. 

An  interesting  subject  for  a  few  more 
lessons  would  be  the  comparison  of  man 
with  other  animals  that  have  backbones, 
noting  which  of  them  can  stand  erect, 
or  nearly  so,  and  which  never  do.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  see  that  one  reason  why 
man  is  superior  to  all  other  animals  is 
because  he  is  able  to  stand  erect,  walk  on 
two  feet,  and  use  his  hands  to  do  things 
with.    The  article  by  Dan  Beard  in  the 
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October  St,  Nicholas  on  **  Mother  Nature 
and  the  Jointed  Stick,"  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  teacher  in  arousing  an  interest 
in  the  backbone  and  also  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  especially  if  she  is  enough  of  an 
artist  to  make  a  rough  enlargement  of 
the  drawings. 

Having  aroused  an  interest  in  the  back- 
bone, some  lessons  may  be  given  on  the 
other  bones,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
depend  upon  or  support  the  spinal  col- 
umn. The  teacher  should  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  kinds  of  food  that  are  needed 
to  make  good  bones,  and  make  them  the 
sut]ject  of  a  lesson,  too.    She  should  ex- 

C'  Lin  that  some  children  are  naturally 
ger  and  stronger  than  others,  but  that 
Improper  food  and  bad  habits  still  keep 
such  from  growing  to  their  full  size, 
while  wholesome  food  and  good  habits 
will  help  those  who  are  puny  to  become 
large  and  strong.  In  this  connection  she 
should  teach  that  alcohol  and  tobacco 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  bones,  and  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  let  them  alone  alto- 
together,  so  that  they  may  become  well- 
developed  men  and  women.  A  high 
ideal  of  physical  perfection  formed  in 
early  childhood  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
boy  or  girl  to  resist  the  influences  that 
lead  to  disease  and  death. 


•«— 


INTERESTING  PROCESS. 


AN  English  writer  thus  describes  the 
various  changes  that  take  place 
within  an  ^%%.  The  hen  has  scarcely  sat 
on  her  eggs  twelve  hours  before  some 
Uneaments  of  the  head  and  body  of  the 
chidcen  appear.  The  heart  may  seem  to 
beat  at  the  end  of  the  second  day;  it  has 
at  this  time  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  but  no  blood  yet  appears.  At 
the  end  of  two  days  two  vesicles  of  blood 
axe  to  be  distinguished,  the  pulsation  of 
which  are  very  visible;  one  of  these  is  the 
left  ventricle,  and  the  other  the  root  of 
the  great  artery.  At  the  fiftieth  hour 
one  auricle  of  the  heart  appears,  resem- 
bling a  noose  folded  down  upon  itself. 
The  beating  of  the  heart  is  first  observed 
in  the  auricle  and  afterward  in  the  ven- 
tricle. At  the  end  of  the  seventieth 
hour  the  wings  are  distinguishable ;  and 
ou  the  head  two  bubbles  are  seen  for  the 
brain,  one  for  the  bill,  and  two  for  the 
fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  head.  To- 
ward the  end  of  four  days  the  two  auri- 
cles aheady  visible  draw  nearer  to  the 


heart  than  before.  The  liver  appears  to- 
ward the  fifth  day.  At  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  hours  the  first  volun- 
tary motion  is  observed.  At  the  end  of 
seven  hours  more  the  lungs  and  the 
stomach  become  visible;  and  four  hours 
afterward  the  intestines,  the  loins  and  the 
upper  jaw.  At  the  hundred  and  forty- 
fourth  hour  two  ventricles  are  visible,  and 
two  drops  of  blood  instead  of  the  single 
one  as  seen  before.  The  seventh  day  the 
brain  begins  to  have  some  consistency. 
At  the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  hour 
of  incubation  the  bill  opens  and  the  flesh 
appears  on  the  breast.  In  four  hours 
more  the  breastbone  is  seen.  In  six 
hours  after  this  the  ribs  appear,  forming 
from  the  back,  and  the  bill  is  very  visible, 
as  well  as  the  gall-bladder.  The  bill  be- 
comes green  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty -six  hours;  and  if  the  chicken 
be  taken  out  of  its  covering  it  evidentiy 
moves  itself.  The  feather  begins  to  shoot 
out  toward  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth 
hour,  and  the  skull  becomes  gristly.  At 
the  two  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  hour 
the  eyes  appear.  At  the  two- hundred 
and  eighty- eighth  the  ribs  are  perfect. 
At  the  three  hundred  and  thirtynrst  the 
spleen  draws  near  the  stomach  and  the 
lungs  to  the  chest.  At  the  end  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hours  the  bill  fre- 
quently opens  and  shuts,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  day  the  first  cry  of  Ae 
chicken  is  heard. 
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BY  HBNRY  VAN  DVKB,  D.  D. 


THE  big  world  is  cumbered  with  them! 
complained  the  wise  man,  who  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago.  ' '  There  are  books 
here  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Thebes,  and  in 
Babylon,  and  in  Nineveh;  even  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon  among  the  Philistines  no 
doubt  one  would  find  books.  Still  men 
go  on  scribbling  out  their  thoughts  and 
observations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Where 
are  the  readers  to  come  from,  I  wonder  ? 
For  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  and  yet  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end." 

But  what  would  the  writer  that  was 
king  say  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  when 
the  annual  output  of  books  in  this  coun- 
try alone  is  between  4000  and  5000,  and 
when  the  printing  press  multiplies  these 
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volumes  into  more  than  5,000,000  copies  ? 
Doubtless  he  would  be  much  astonished, 
and  perhaps  even  more  displeased.  But 
I  conjecture  that  he  would  go  on  writing 
his  own  books,  and  that  when  they  were 
done  he  would  look  for  a  publisher.  For 
each  age  has  its  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings; and  each  man  who  is  bom  with  the 
impulse  of  authorship  thinks  that  he  has 
something  to  say  to  his  age;  and  even  if 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  criticism  of 
other  men  for  writing  so  much  and  so 
poorly,  he  wants  to  say  it  in  his  own 
language.  Thomas  Carlyle,  talking 
volubly  on  the  virtues  of  silence,  repre- 
sents a  role  which  is  never  left  out  in  the 
drama  of  literature. 

After  all,  is  it  not  better  that  a  hundred 
unnecessary  books  should  be  published 
than  that  one  good  and  useful  book 
should  be  lost?  Nature's  law  of  parsi- 
mony is  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  ex- 
pense. The  needless  volumes,  like  the 
infertile  seeds,  soon  sink  out  of  sight; 
and  the  books  that  have  life  in  them  are 
taken  care  of  by  readers  who  are  waitiing 
somewhere  to  receive  and  cherish  them. 

Reading  is  a  habit.  Writing  is  a  gift. 
Both  may  be  cultivated.  But  I  suppose 
there  is  this  difference  between  them — 
the  habit  may  be  acquired  by  any  who 
will;  the  gift  can  be  developed  only  by 
those  who  have  it.  How  to  discover  it 
and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  use  the  writ- 
ing gift  so  that  it  shall  supply  the  real 
needs  and  promote  the  finest  results  of 
the  reading  habit — that  is  the  problem. 

I  do  not  know  any  ready-made  answer 
in  the  back  of  the  book.  The  only  way  to 
work  it  out  is  for  the  writers  to  try  to 
write  as  well  as  they  can,  and  for  the  pub- 
lishers to  publish  the  best  that  they  can 
get,  and  for  the  great  company  of  readers 
to  bring  a  healthier  appetite,  a  clean  taste, 
and  a  good  digestion  to  the  feast  that  is 
prepared  for  them.  If  one  partakes  not 
wisely  but  too  much,  that  is  his  own  fault. 

I  have  been  thinking  today  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  feast.  How  much  hard 
and  pleasant  labor  has  gone  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  hooks  that  will  come  out  this 
autumn!  The  group  of  workers  is  not 
large  compared  with  the  number  of  people 
who  live  in  these  United  States,  and  of 
whom  perhaps  20,000,000  are  in  some 
sense  readers.  But  this  small  company 
of  literary  folk  have  had  a  good  time  with 
their  work,  I  will  warrant,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  it  has  been  difiScnlt. 

Not  a  few  of  them  I  know,  good  com- 


rades and  honest  craftsmen,  and  my 
thoughts  go  out  to  them  from  this  little 
workshop— a  deserted  farmhouse,  with 
nothing  but  a  table  and  a  chair  for  furni- 
ture, and  with  a  tranquil  outlook  from 
the  open  door  over  rolling  hills  and  shin- 
ing water — my  thoughts  ramble  away  to 
the  other  writers  who  have  been  busy 
with  their  books  during  these  summer 
days,  and  who  are  now  probably  putting 
on  the  last  touches  in  the  way  of  a  pre- 
face, the  garnish  of  the  feast. 

Scholars  have  been  sifting  and  arrang- 
ing the  results  of  their  studies  in  great 
libraries.  Observers  of  men  and  manners 
have  been  traveling  and  taking  notes  in 
strange  lands  and  in  the  foreign  parts  of 
their  own  country.  Teachers  of  life  and 
morals  have  been  trying  to  give  their 
lessons  a  convincing  and  commanding 
form.  Students  of  nature  have  been 
bringing  together  the  records  of  dieir 
companionship  with  birds  and  t)easts  and 
flowers.  Story-tellers  have  been  follow- 
ing their  dream-people  through  all  kinds 
of  adventures  to  joyful  or  sorrowful  ends* 
And  poets,  a  few,  have  been  weaving 
their  most  delicate  fancies  and  their  deep- 
est thoughts  into  verse. 

In  what  diiierent  places,  and  under 
what  various  conditions,  these  men  and 
women  have  been  working !  Some  of 
them  in  great  cities,  in  spacious  rooms 
filled  with  books ;  others  in  quiet  coun- 
try places,  in  little  "dens"  ot  bare  and 
simple  aspect ;  some  among  the  tran- 
quillizing influences  of  the  mountains ; 
others  where  they  could  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  outlook  over  the  tossing, 
limitless  plains  of  the  ocean  ;  a  few,  per- 
haps, in  tents  among  the  trees,  or  in 
boats  on  the  sea — though,  for  my  part,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
actually  write  out  of  doors.  The  attrac- 
tions of  nature  are  so  close  and  so  com- 
pelling that  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
them.  Outofdoorsforseeing  and  hearing, 
thinking  and  feeling.  In  doors  for  writing. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
amelioration  which  has  been  made  in  the 
**  worldly  lot  *'  of  writers,  by  the  increase 
and  wider  distribution  of  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  authorship.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  age  of  Grub  Street 
for  comparison.  There  has  been  a  change 
even  since  the  days  when  Lowell  wrote, 
**  I  cannot  come  (to  New  York)  without 
any  money,  and  leave  my  wife  with  62^ 
cents,  such  being  the  budget  brought  in 
by  my  secretary  of  the    treasury   this 
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week;"  and  when  Hawthorne's  friends 
had  to  make  up  a  purse  and  send  it  to 
him  anonymously  to  relieve  the  penury 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Salem.  Nowadays, 
people  who  certainly  do  not  write  any 
better  than  Lowell  or  Hawthorne,  find 
life  very  much  easier.  They  travel 
freely;  they  live  in  a  comfortable  house — 
some  of  them  have  two — with  plenty  of 
books  and  pictures.  The  man  who  would 
begrudge  this  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  literary  workers  must  have,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say,  '*  a  disposition  little 
to  he  envied."  Why  should  not  the 
author  share  in  the  general  prosperity  ? 

Bc-sides,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
while  there  has  been  a  certain  enlarge- 
ment ill  the  pay  of  literary  workers,  it 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
opulence  among  men  of  letters  as  a  class. 
The  principal  gain  has  been  along  the 
line  of  enlarged  opportunities  and  better 
remuneration  for  magazine,  newspaper, 
and  editorial  work.  Setting  these  aside, 
the  number  of  people  who  make  a  good 
living  by  literature  alone  is  still  very 
small.  I  will  not  even  attempt  to  guess 
how  many  there  are;  it  might  precipitate 
a  long  correspondence.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  are  not  two  score  in 
America.  What  a  slight  burden  is  the 
support  of  thirty-five  authors  among 
75,000000  people!  Your  share  in  the 
burden  is  just  one-half  of  one-millionth 
part  of  an  author.  What  is  that,  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  that  you  get  out 
of  new  books,  even  though  you  are  one 
of  those  severe  people  who  profess  to  read 
none  but  old  ones  ? 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  plain  living  is  congenial  to  high 
thinking.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals  a  couple  of  years  ago  put 
forth  the  theory  that  the  increase  of 
pessimism  among  authors  was  due  to  the 
eating  of  too  much  and  too  rich  food. 
Among  other  illustrations  he  said  that 
Ibsen  was  inordinately  given  to  the 
plea*«ures  of  the  table.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  literary 
life,  at  its  best,  is  one  that  demands  a 
clear  and  steady  mind,  a  free  spirit,  and 
great  concentration  of  effort.  The  cares 
of  a  splendid  establishment  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  complicated  social  life  are 
not  likely,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
make  it  easier  to  do  the  best  work. 
Most  of  the  great  books,  I  suppose,  have 
been  written  in  rather  small  rooms. 


The  spirit  of  happiness  also  seems  to 
have  a  partiality  for  quiet  and  simple 
lodgings.  "We  have  a  little  room  in  the 
third  story  (back),*'  wrote  Lowell  in 
1845,  just  after  his  marriage,  *'with 
white  curtains  trimmed  with  evergreen, 
and  are  as  happy  as  two  mortals  can  be." 

There  is  the  highest  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  a  man's  life,  even  though  he 
be  an  author,  consists  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  that  he  possesses. 
Rather  is  its  real  value  to  be  sought  in 
the  quality  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  that 
possess  him,  and  in  the  effort  to  embody 
them  in  his  work.  The  work's  the  thing. 
The  delight  of  clear  and  steady  thought, 
of  free  and  vivid  imagination,  of  pure 
and  strong  emotion;  the  fascination  of 
fishing  for  the  right  words,  which  some- 
times come  in  shoals  like  herring,  so 
that  the  net  can  hardly  contain  them,  and 
at  other  times  are  more  shy  and  fugacious 
than  the  wary  trout  which  refuse  to  be 
lured  from  their  hiding  places;  the 
pleasure  of  putting  the  fit  phrase  in  the 
proper  place,  of  making  a  conception 
stand  out  plain  and  firm  with  no  more 
and  no  less  than  is  needed  for  its  ex- 
pression, of  doing  justice  to  an  imaginary 
character  so  that  it  shall  have  its  own 
life  and  significance  in  the  world  of 
fiction,  or  working  a  plot  or  an  argument 
clean  through  to  its  inevitable  close — 
these  inward  and  unpurchasable  joys  are 
the  best  wages  of  the  men  and  women 
who  write.  And  beyond  a  doubt,  in 
spite  of  cynic's  sneer,  these  rewards  have 
already  come  to  many  of  the  authors  who 
have  been  busy  this  summer  preparing 
the  autumnal  feast  of  books. 

The  next  best  thing  to  the  joy  of  work 
is  the  winning  of  gentle  readers  and 
friends  who  get  some  good  out  of  your 
book,  and  are  grateful  for  it,  and  think 
kindly  of  you  for  writing  it.  The  next 
best  thing  to  that  is  the  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  people  who  know,  that  your 
work  is  good.  That  is  called  fame,  or 
glory,  and  the  writer  who  professes  to 
care  nothing  for  it  is  probably  deceiving 
himself,  or  else  his  liver  is  out  of  order. 
Real  reputation,  even  of  a  modest  kind 
and  of  a  brief  duration,  is  a  good  thing; 
an  author  ought  to  be  able  to  be  happy 
without  it,  hut  happier  with  it.  The 
next  best  thing  to  that  is  a  good  return 
in  money  from  the  sale  of  a  book. 

The  best  writing  is  done  for  its  own 
sake.  In  the  choice  of  a  subject,  in  the 
manner  of  working  it  out,  in  the  details 
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of  form  and  illustration,  style  and  diction, 
an  author  cannot  be  too  jealous  in  guard- 
ing his  own  preference,  ideal  inspiration 
— call  it  what  you  will.  Otherwise  his 
book  will  lack  the  touch  of  personality, 
of  independence,  of  distinction.  It  is 
here,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  modern  output  of  books  fails  to  come 
up  to  the  best  standard. 

But  when  a  piece  of  work  has  been 
done,  freely,  sincerely,  thoroughly — done 
as  well  as  the  writer  can  do  it — then  it 
is  safe.  The  new  methods  of  paper- 
making  and  printing  and  binding,  the 
modem  system  of  publishing  and  adver- 
tising, the  admirable  skill  of  the  artists 
who  are  now  engaged  in  designing  illus- 
trations and  book  covers  and  types,  cer- 
tainly cannot  hurt  the  quality  of  a  book, 
and  probably  do  a  good  deal  to  help  its 
sale.  For  this  the  honest  author,  having 
finished  his  work  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  disposed  of  it 
for  the  best  price  obtainable,  should  be 
duly  grateful. 

Amid  the  making  of  many  books,  good 
literature  is  still  produced,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  and  Irving  and  Hawthorne 
and  Lowell  and  Emerson,  out  of  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  who  write  be- 
cause they  love  it,  and  who  do  their  work 
in  their  own  way  because  they  know 
that,  for  them,  it  is  the  best  way. — Pub- 
lie  Ledger, 


ELECTRICITY  A  SUBSTANCE. 


SPOTTING  OP  ELECTRONS  PROM  ATOMS. 


THE  generation  of  electricity  consists 
in  splitting  off  an  electron  from  the 
atom.  The  electron  then  produces  a 
stress  in  the  ether  similar  to  that  due  to 
a  **  negatively  "  charged  body.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  atom  acts  as  a  '*  posi- 
tively*' charged  body,  though  we  do  not 
know  as  yet  whether  the  positive  charge 
is  due  to  a  special  positive  electron  or 
not.  If  it  is,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  positive  electron,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  about  ten  times  heavier 
than  the  negative  electron.  In  any  case, 
we  have  here  an  elementary  charge  of 
about  one  ten-billionth  of  the  absolute 
unit  and  an  elementary  positive  charge 
of  the  same  amount.  These  elementary 
charges  attract  each  other  and  repel  sim- 


ilar charges.  They  can  associate  with 
clusters  of  neutral  particles.  A  negative 
electron  thus  associated  with  ordinary 
matter  becomes  a  '*  negative  ion  "  and  a 
positive  electron  becomes  a  **  positive 
ion.''  Conduction  consists  of  the  wan- 
dering of  positive  ions  down  the  potential 
gradient,  and  of  negative  ions  up  the 
potential  gradient. 

This  wandering  can  take  place  in 
metals.  It  then  produces  heat  by  colli- 
sion with  the  molecules  of  the  metal,  and 
a  magnetic  field  by  the  motion  of  the 
charges.  In  a  liquid  the  energy  of  motion 
is  consumed  in  the  splitting  up  or  "ion- 
ization "  of  neutral  molecules.  Every 
current  of  heat  is  associated  with  a  trans- 
portation of  ions,  and  here  the  whole 
field  of  thermo-electricity  is  entered.  In 
the  vacuum  tube  ions  move  with  less 
restraint.  Negative  electrons  are  shot 
off  from  the  cathode  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  or  something  very  nearly  approach- 
ing  it,  and  when  they  strike  upon  a  solid 
they  produce  explosive  ether  waves  of 
remarkable  penetrating  power  which  are 
known  as  Roentgen  rays.  Where  they 
hit  gaseous  particles  they  ionize  them, 
and  in  doing  so  develop  great  heat  and 
light,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  whole  fasci- 
nating vista  of  vacuum  discharges. 

Nor  is  their  wonderful  activity  con- 
fined to  the  fields  enumerated,  for  the 
whole  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  based 
upon  the  electron.  Whenever  an  atom 
has  a  high  valency,  such  as  iron,  cobalt 
or  nickel,  it  appears  that  the  free  electrons 
which  constitute  these  valencies  revolve 
around  the  rest  of  the  atom.  These  revo- 
lutions produce  whirls  in  the  ether  which 
are  known  as  magnetic  displacements,  or 
stresses,  or  'Mines  of  force,"  and  when- 
ever a  **  conductor,"  /.  ^.,  a  body  con- 
taining free  movable  ions  (say  one  for 
every  5,000  neutral  atoms)  is  moved 
through  these  whirls,  the  ions  are  set 
moving  in  opposite  directions  with  a 
velocity  of  about  one  centimeter  per 
second,  and  we  have  the  whole  phenom- 
ena of  induced  currents. 

The  enormous  rapidity  of  the  magnetic 
revolutions  may  be  judged  from  their 
probable  period,  which  is  about  one- 
trillionth  of  a  second.  In  the  electric 
arc  we  have  not  only  a  ^eat  exchange 
of  opposite  ions,  but  this  ionizing  action 
of  ultra-violet  light;  and  Elsterand  Geitel 
have  shown  how  this  ionization  action  of 
ultra-violet  light  may  lead  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  all  the  problems  of  atmospheric 
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electricity.  The  latest  information,  as 
recently  supplied  by  us,  goes  to  show 
that  ionization  is  constantly  going  on 
wherever  there  is  matter,  and  that  some 
bodies  have  the  faculty  of  projecting 
either  negative  electrons  or  positive  ions 
with  some  force.  These  bodies,  like 
radium,  actinium  and  polonium,  are  then 
said  to  be  radio-active.  Hurmuzescu  has 
proved  that  the  electrons  revolving  in 
magnets  often  shoot  off  at  a  tangent  and 
"electrify"  a  liquid  in  which  they  are 
placed. — London  Electrician. 


MEMORIES  OP  SCHOOL  DAYS. 


BY  KDMONDO  DE  AMICIS. 


I  WAS  under  six  when  I  was  sent  to 
learn  the  alphabet  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  taught  in  an  orphan  asylum,  to 
whose  class  room  were  admitted,  as  day 
pupils,  the  children  of  certain  well- to  do 
families  who  paid  a  tuition  fee.  I  went 
quite  readily;  for  novelty  has  ever  at* 
tracted  me.  If  nature  had  given  me 
strength  to  keep  on  as  I  began,  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  become  something  remark- 
able. The  master  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty,  lame,  clean  shaven,  bewigged,  the 
very  picture  of  an  old  barber,  but  of  high 
spirits  withal.  He  was  meditating  mat- 
rimony at  that  very  time,  and  a  little 
later,  took  to  wife  a  girl  of  twenty  who 
brought  him  days  of  radiant  happiness, 
during  which  he  would  stand  upright, 
balanced  with  a  certain  stork-like  grace 
upon  his  sound  leg  and  apparently  re- 
garding the  other  as  rather  a  good  joke. 
He  was  not  a  cultivated  man,  but  he  had 
a  keen  and  open  intelligence;  he  knew 
how  to  teach, — a  virtue  very  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  teachers, — and  he  made  school 
pleasant.  To  teach  nomenclature  he  had 
himself  made  a  great  number  of  maps 
on  which  were  drawn  and  painted  in 
brilliant  colors  fields  and  streets,  in- 
teriors of  houses  and  work  shops,  and 
scenes  illustrating  all  the  trades,  where 
were  represented  many  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  Those  maps  seemed  to  me 
masterpieces  of  art ; '  I  remember  them 
with  wonderful  distinctness;  and  they 
made  upon  me  an  impression  of  such 
keen  delight,  that  never  since,  in  all  my 
life — ^parden  me,  oh  Raphael !— have  I 
received  fi-om  painting  such  thorough 
satisfaction. 

Down  the  school-room,  long  and  bare 


as  any  barrack,  stood  side  by  side  two 
rows  of  roughly  made  desks,  one  for  the 
day-pupils,  the  other  for  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  orphan  asylum,  who  all 
wore  a  costume  of  gray  cloth.  The  dis- 
tinction was  not  confined  to  seat  and 
clothing,  but  extended  also  to  the  treat- 
ment received  from  the  master,  who  drew 
a  further  line  between  the  day-pupils  be- 
longing to  the  first  families  and  those  of 
the  lower  middle  class.  His  voice,  all 
bitterness  for  the  paupers,  took  on  a 
shade  of  consideration  when  he  addressed 
tradesmen's  sons,  and  became  honey  to 
''gentlemen  bom."  He  used  to  box  the 
ears  of  the  first,  shake  the  second  by  the 
arm,  and  never  lay  a  hand  on  the  last. 
I  belonged  to  the  shaken  division. 
Among  the  untouched — how  plainly  I 
see  him ! — was  the  son  of  a  banker.  All 
the  others  regarded  him  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  of  him  was  told  the  legend 
that  at  home  he  used  to  play  **  War,*' 
building  his  forts  of  crown- pieces,  and 
representing  besieged  and  besiegers  by 
silver  francs,  while  the  officers  were 
Genovese  gold  coins,  and  the  artillery 
lighted  matches  of  the  first  quality.  His 
mother  was  a  handsome  woman,  who 
used  to  visit  the  school  every  now  and 
again,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion. 
Concerning  the  lady  the  oldest  of  the 
boys  in  the  asylum  used  to  make  under 
their  breath  certain  comments  which  I 
only  understood  years  later.  Then  at 
last,  it  became  clear  to  me  why  the  poor 
little  fellow  used  to  cry  at  times  over 
certain  jokes,  which  had  then  seemed  to 
me  only  laughable. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  took 
me  to  learn  to  read.  I  fancy  that  I  ex- 
pended no  more  time  on  the  process  than 
people  do  to-day  after  fifty  years  of  peda- 
gogic progress.  But  I  remember  well 
how,  one  Sunday  morning  at  home,  one 
of  my  brothers  put  a  reading  book  before 
my  eyes  to  see  how  much  I  knew,  and 
that  he  was  astonished  to  find  I  could 
read  almost  without  hesitation.  He  told 
my  father  and  mother,  who  were  greatly 
surprised  and  delighted.  I  was  delighted 
too  by  this  official  acknowledgment  that 
I  had  left  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate,  but 
for  a  reason  of  my  own, — a  delusion  from 
which  I  had  a  speedy  and  rude  awaken- 
ing !  I  had  fancied  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  be  able  to  read  the  words  it 
contained  in  order  to  find  amusement  in 
the  perusal  of  any  book  whatsoever,  as  I 
saw  grown  people  do.     In  this  illusion  I 
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took  down  that  very  day  at  hazard  a 
book  in  my  father's  library  and  began  to 
read.  It  chanced  to  be  the  Delia  Tifan- 
nide  of  Alfieri.  I  read  a  half  page,  then 
re-read  it  and  was  surprised  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  it  as  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible as  if  it  had  been  Hebrew.  I 
couldn't  understand  it.  *'Why  is  this 
so  ?  "  I  asked  myself.  **  It  is  written  in 
Italian,  I  know  how  to  read,  but  I  can't 
tell  what  it  means."  I  fancied  I  might 
have  stumbled  upon  a  difficult  book  and 
tried  another,  Gioberti's  Primato.  Worse 
and  worse  !  Then  at  last  I  began  to  see 
how  long  a  road  I  had  still  to  travel 
before  I  should  reach  the  Promised  Land 
of  Literature;  and,  discouraged,  I  left 
my  books  and  ran  to  play,  never  confess- 
ing my  mistake,  which  I  vaguely  felt  had 
been  ridiculous. 

My  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  long 
jcumey;  a  journey  which  remains  in  my 
memory  like  a  splendid  vision.  I  went 
with  my  mother  to  Valenza,  where  one  of 
my  sisters  had  exalted  me  to  the  prema- 
ture dignity  of  uncle.  I  preserve  from 
the  journey  a  confused  picture  of  un- 
known villages  framed  by  the  windows 
of  the  car  or  the  diligence.  There  are 
great  empty  spaces  of  time  and  place 
which  I  fancy  correspond  to  certain  long 
and  mysterious  intervals  of  somnolence, 
and  between  these  various  details,  of  no 
earthly  importance,  stand  out  with  start- 
ling clearness.  It  may  be  a  cat  I  saw  on 
a  roof  as  we  passed,  or  a  bit  of  red  cloth 
fluttering  from  a  window,  or  the  mere 
movement  of  the  shadows  of  unseen  men, 
and  the  distant  sound  of  unknown  bells, 
of  which  the  recollection  still  renews  in 
me  the  feeling  I  then  experienced  of  being 
very,  very  far  from  my  home  and  my 
school.  One  of  my  clearest  memories  is 
that  of  the  eager  curiosity  with  which  I 
gazed  about  me  when  we  left  the  train  at 
the  station  of  Alessandria.  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  see  on  the  horizon  a  sort  of 
Great  Wall  of  China,  an  enormous  and 
intricate  mass  of  bastions  and  stately 
towers,  which  would  stand  out  against 
the  sky  like  an  Alpine  range,  and  display 
the  mouths  of  a  thousand  cannon  and  the 
bayonets  of  a  whole  army  of  sentinels.  I 
believe  that  my  mania  for  wandering  up 
and  down  the  earth  took  its  origin  in  the 
extraordinary,   hitherto    unknown,    ex- 

Eeriences  of  that  journey.  I  remember 
ow,  from  first  to  last,  my  mother  was 
every  moment  compelled  to  restrain  my 
impatience,  clutch  me  by  the  arm  when 


I  sprang  to  the  window  and  hint  that  I 
should  lower  my  voice  when  I  shrilly 
proclaimed  my  opinions  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  fellow-travellers.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  pleasure  I  then  experienced 
which  has  led  me  to  believe  that  no 
money  is  more  judiciously  expended  by 
parents  on  the  education  of  their  children 
than  that  spent  on  their  travels,  but  still 
more  because  I  remember  perfectly  (and 
my  people  have  corroborated  the  fact) 
the  great  impetus  which  that  short 
journey  gave  my  intelligence,  so  that, 
when  I  was  back  in  school  again,  I 
gained  more  in  one  month  than  I  had 
done  before  in  several.  And  in  the  sane 
way  ever  since,  after  every  journey  I 
have  been  conscious  of  a  re  enforcement 
of  all  my  mental  faculties,  a  repetition  of 
that  experience  not  infrequent  in  youth 
when  we  recur  to  the  thought  of  what 
we  were  but  a  short  time  before,  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  compassion  for  a  being 
so  obviously  our  inferior — whom  we  have 
left  so  very  far  behind. — Living  Age. 


MISSIONARY  WORK  AND  CIVILI- 
ZATION. 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVEI^T. 


TO-NIGHT  we  celebrate  a  hundred 
years  of  missionary  work,  done  not 
incidentally,  but  with  set  purposes;  a 
hundred  years  of  earnest  effort  to  spread 
abroad  the  gospel,  to  lay  deep  the  moral 
foundations  upon  which  true  national 
greatness  must  rest.  The  century  that 
has  closed  has  seen  the  conquest  of  this 
continent  by  our  people.  To  conquer  a 
continent  is  rough  work.  All  really  great 
work  is  rough  work  in  doing,  though  it 
may  seem  smooth  enough  to  those  who 
lookback  upon  it  or  who  gaze  upon  it 
from  afar.  The  criticism  of  those  who 
live  softly,  remote  from  the  strife,  is  of 
little  value,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  the  missionary 
work  of  those  who  go  out  to  share  the 
hardship,  and  while  sharing  it  to  wage 
war  against  the  myriad  forms  of  brutal- 
ity. It  is  such  missionary  work  which 
prevents  the  pioneers  fh>m  sinking  peril- 
ously near  the  level  of  the  savagery 
against  which  they  contend.  Without 
it  the  conquest  of  this  continent  would 
have  had  little  but  an  animal  side.  With- 
out it  the  pioneer's  fierce  and  rude  vir- 
tues and  somber  faults  would  have  been 
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left  unlit  by  tbe  flame  of  pure  and  loving 
aspiration.  Without  it  the  life  of  this 
country  would  have  been  a  life  of  incon- 
ceivably hard  and  barren  materialism. 
Because  of  it,  deep  beneath  and  through 
the  national  character  there  runs  that 
power  of  firm  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal 
npou  which  the  safety  of  the  nation  will 
ultimately  depend. 

The  vital  thing  to  a  nation  is  the  spir- 
itual, not  the  material.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  want  to  undervalue  the  material. 
We  must  have  it,  we  must  have  thrift  and 
business  enterprise,  or  the  foundation  on 
which  we  are  to  build  the  national  super- 
structure must  fall.  It  is  a  mighty  poor 
building  if  you  have  only  the  basement. 

There  is  a  tremendous  work  looming 
up  before  the  churches  of  this  country, 
which  the  churches  must  do.  The  sweep 
of  our  industrial  development  has  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  problems  that  have 
puzzled  the  people  of  the  old  world. 
The  forces  for  evil  in  our  cities  continue 
to  grow  and  become  more  menacing  to 
the  communities,  and  if  we  are  to  go  for- 
ward and  not  backward,  they  must  be 
met  by  the  forces  of  good. 


A  SHAGGY  NEWSBOY. 


THE  railroad  ran  along  one  side  of  a 
beautiful  valley  in  the  central  part 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  I  stood 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  looking  out 
of  the  door,  when  the  engineer  gave  two 
short  sharp  blasts  of  the  steam  whistle. 
The  conductor,  who  had  been  reading  a 
newspaper  in  a  seat  near  me,  arose,  and 
touching  my  shoulder,  asked  if  wanted  to 
see  a  *'real  country  newsboy.**  I  of 
cotuse  answered,  **  Yes.*'  So  we  stepped 
out  on  the  platform  of  the  car. 

The  conductor  had  folded  up  his  paper 
in  a  tight  roll,  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand,  while  he  stood  on  a  lower  step  of 
the  car,  holding  on  by  his  left. 

I  saw  him  begin  to  wave  the  paper  just 
as  he  swung  around  a  curve  in  the  track, 
and  a  neat  farmhouse  came  into  view, 
way  off  across  some  open  fields. 

Suddenly  the  conductor  flung  the  paper 
off  toward  the  fence  by  the  side  of  the 
railroad,  and  I  saw  a  black,  shaggy  form 
leap  over  the  fence  from  the  meadow  be- 
yond it,  and  alight  just  where  the  news- 
paper, after  bouncing  along  in  the  grass, 
had  fallen  beside  a  tall  mullein  stalk  in  an 
angle  of  the  fence. 


It  was  a  big,  black  dog.  Hestood  be- 
side the  paper,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
watching  us  as  the  train  moved  swiftly 
away  from  him,  when  he  snatched  the 
paper  from  the  ground  in  his  teeth,  and 
leaping  over  the  fence  again,  away  he 
went  across  the  fields  towards  the  farm- 
house. 

When  we  last  saw  him  he  was  a  mere 
black  speck  moving  over  the  meadows, 
and  then  the  train  rushed  through  a  deep 
cleft  in  the  hillside,  and  the  whole  scene 
passed  from  our  view. 

"  What  will  he  do  with  the  paper  ?*'  I 
asked  of  the  tall  young  conductor  by  my 
side. 

**  Carry  it  to  the  folks  at  the  house,'* 
he  answered. 

**  Is  that  your  home  ?*'  I  inquired. 

**  Yes,"  he  responded;  **  my  father  lives 
there,  and  I  send  him  an  afternoon  paper 
by  Carlo  every  day,  and  in  the  way  you 
have  seen." 

**  Then  they  always  send  the  dog  when 
it  is  time  for  your  train  to  pass  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  **  they  never  send  him. 
He  knows  when  it  is  train  time,  and 
comes  over  here  to  meet  it  of  his  own 
accord,  rain  or  shine,  summer  or  winter." 

*'  But  does  not  Carlo  go  to  the  wrong 
train  sometimes  ?'*  I  asked  with  consider- 
able curiosity. 

**  Never,  sir.  He  pays  no  attention  to 
any  train  but  this." 

"  How  can  a  dog  tell  what  time  it  is  so 
as  to  know  when  to  go  to  meet  the 
train?"  I  asked  again. 

**That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  an- 
swered the  conductor;  **  but  he  is  always 
there,  and  the  engineer  whistles  to  call  my 
attention,  for  fear  I  should  not  get  out  on 
the  platform  till  we  had  passed  Carlo." 

'  *  So  Carlo  keeps  watch  on  the  time  bet- 
ter than  the  conductor  himself,**  I  re- 
marked, *  *  for  the  dog  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded." 

The  conductor  laughed,  and  I  won- 
dered as  he  walked  away  who  of  your 
friends  would  be  as  faithful  and  watchful 
all  the  year  round  as  Carlo,  who  never 
missed  the  train,  though  he  could  not 
**tell  the  time  by  the  clock."— Owr 
Dumb  Animals. 


O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state  ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign. 
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EDUCATION  BY  MAIL. 


IN  these  days  of  generous  donations  to 
educational  causes  and  of  popular  edu- 
cational projects  of  every  kind,  but  little 
has  been  heard  of  a  movement  which  is 
gradually  growing  to  vast  proportions  in 
this  country  and  is  proving  an  important 
factor  in  the  education  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women. 
This  movement  owes  its  existence  to  the 
'* correspondence  schools,"  which  are 
now  established  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  America.  Instruction  by  mail,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Russell  Doubleday 
in  The  World's  Work,  is  hardly  likely  to 
supplant  personal  instruction,  but  '4t 
has  made  it  possible  to  educate  great 
numbers  of  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  always  ignorant  of  things  they  would 
really  like  to  know."     He  continues: 

"The  new  method  of  instruction  (it  is 
hardly  fifteen  years  old)  has  become  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  the  business  world,  and  has 
given  an  uplift  to  the  whole  body  of  wage- 
earners.  If  a  workman  i?  studying  by  cor- 
respondence a  subject  which  helps  to  make 
him  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  the  in- 
terest of  the  latter  is  aroused  and  the 
man's  chances  for  advancement  are  greatly 
increased.  In  fact,  many  firms  employing 
skilled  labor  encourage  their  men  bv  offer- 
ing correspondence  school  scholarships  at 
reauced  rates  and  by  promising  them  ad- 
vancement, to  take  up  courses  that  will 
enable  them  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  or 
fit  them  for  superintending  positions.  The 
growing  business  (for  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence is  a  commercial  enterprise,  and 
unlike  most  educational  institutions,  is  a 
matter  of  investment,  not  endowment)  is 
due  to  the  demand  of  working  people  ior 
instruction  to  fit  them  for  higher  positions 
in  the  work  in  which  they  are  at  present 
engaged,  or  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  a  more  congenial  occupation." 

As  a  concrete  instance  of  the  kind  of 
influence  exerted  by  the  correspondence 
schools,  Mr.  Doubleday  cites  the  follow- 
ing case: 

"A  man  a  little  beyond  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  has  spent  his  days  shoveling  coal 
into  an  all- devouring  furnace:  his  working 
hours  are  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.;  the 
day's  work  is  hard  and  tirine  and  the  end 
of  it  leaves  him  weary  and  sleepy.  He 
lacks  education  and  his  whole  life  has  been 
a  struggle  for  existence.  Nevertheless  he 
has  the  determination,  the  intelligence,  the 
ambition  to  make  something  of  himself. 
He  subscribes  to  a  correspondence  course, 
and  after  his  day's  work  is  done,  in  his 
none  too  attractive  home,  in  spite  of  much 
interruption  and  a  weary  body,  he  studies 


his  instruction  papers,  works  out  his  in- 
creasingly difficult  mathematical  problenu, 
traces  out  the  mechanical  charts  sent  him 
for  his  guidance,  and  applies  them  to  what- 
ever machinery   he  may  have  chance  tx> 
examine.     He  sends  in  his  examination 
papers  when  he  can,  notes  the  corrections, 
and  files  them  awav  for  reference.    By  the 
time  he  has  finished  his  course  and  received 
his  certificate  from  the  school,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  has  changed ;  he  has 
the  dignity  and  the  confidence  of  one  who 
knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows,  and  he 
has  the  equipment  of  knowledge  that  makes 
him  much  too  valuable  a  man  to  work  at 
the  mere  mechanical  labor  of  firing.    He 
soon  gets  a  better  position — ^work  with  bet- 
ter pay.    This  is  an  actual  case.    Motormen 
on  trolley  lines  have  become  electrical  en- 
gineers ;  coal-passers,  a  grade  of  labor  lower 
than  a  fireman,  have  become  engineers  of 
standing  through  the  education  gained  bv 
home  study  directed  through  correspond- 
ence.   Often  an  entirely  new  line  of  work 
has  been  entered  ;  dry- goods  clerks  have 
become  consulting  chemists  ;  stenographers 
have   become   linguists   and    translators; 
messenger  boys  have  learned  to  keep  books 
and  conduct  cashiers*  desks— all  tnrongh 
self  education  directed  by  correspondence. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  already 
completed  courses,  and  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  now  at  work." 

The  correspondence  schools  are  cover- 
ing a  wider  and  wider  field.  Languages 
and  drawing,  engineering  and  stenog- 
raphy, business  methods  and  law—dl 
these  and  the  multitude  of  branches  of 
special  knowledge  are  included  in  their 
schedules.  Mr.  Doubleday  writes  further: 

"Very  ingenious  are  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  through 
the  mails.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  teach  languages  satisfactorily,  yet  the 
writer  heard,  at  one  school,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  voice  of  a  student  in  California 
who  had  been  studying  but  two  months. 
The  accent,  as  far  as  the  hearer  could  judge, 
was  well-nigh  perfect,  for  the  teacher  could 
make  but  two  corrections.  This  student  had 
no  personal  instruction  whatever,  he  got 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  (German), 
sound,  construction  and  accent,  entirely 
from  the  instruction  books  and  the  phono- 
graphic lessons  of  the  correspondence 
school.  A  complete  phonographic  outfit  is 
furnished  each  student,  phonograph  with 
receiver  and  recorder  and  lessons  and  blank 
record  cylinders.  With  each  lesson-book 
which  teaches  the  student  to  read  the 
language  is  sent  a  lesson-record  which, 
when  put  on  the  phonograph,  gives  a  dis- 
tinct reproduction  of  the  sounds  which  the 
student  is  at  the  same  time  learning  by 
sight  from  the  book.  By  a  clever  device 
any  letter  or  word  may  be  repeated  till  the 
hearer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole 
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lesson.  When  the  pupil  thinks  he  under- 
stands the  part  well  enough  he  talks  his 
exercise  into  the  phonograph ;  this  record 
is  sent  on  to  the  school,  where  it  is  listened 
to  by  the  principal  there  and  corrected  by 
him.  The  mistakss  are  pointed  out,  and  he 
is  referred  back  to  the  instruction  paper  or 
to  the  corresponding  record  where  the  mis- 
take is  maoe  very  evident.  Besides  the 
phonograph  recitation  a  written  exercise  is 
sent  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  student's 
knowlege  of  the  language  both  through 
sight  and  sound  may  be  correct." 

It  can  be  truthfully  said,  concludes  Mr. 
Doubleday,  that  education  by  corres- 
pondence, whether  for  the  beginner,  for 
the  worker,  or  for  the  collegian  who 
wishes  to  take  a  past-graduate  course,  is 
but  just  beginning.  **That  it  will  take 
the  place  of  schools  and  colleges,"  he 
declares,  ''is  not  to  be  thought  of,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  helps  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  especially  people 
who  work." 


VOLCANOES,  NEW  STARS, 

AND  PBRHAPS  THE  BND  OP  THE  WORLD. 


TAKING  the  catastrophe  at  Martinique 
for  his  text,  the  possibility  of  a  sim- 
ilar but  enormously  greater  cataclysm  is 
discussed  by  I/>uis  Rabourdin  in  Cosmos. 
He  imagines  a  disaster  so  great  as  to  in- 
volve the  whole  earth.  If  such  an  event 
should  occur,  he  thinks  that  from  a  dis- 
tant world  its  appearance  and  progress 
would  exactly  parallel  what  we  ourselves 
see  in  the  case  of  the  '*  Novae,"  or  new 
stars  that  blaze  out  in  the  heavens  from 
time  to  time.  After  discussing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  earth's  crust,  and  concluding 
that  the  floor  on  which  we  stand  is  not 
by  any  means  as  safe  as  it  seems,  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"  Suppose  that,  following  upon  an  ex- 
traordinary twisting  movement  due  to 
retreat  of  the  central  mass,  a  whole  por- 
tion of  the  sea  bottom  should  give  way, 
and  falling  suddenly  should  let  in  the 
mass  of  the  ocean's  waters  upon  the  in- 
candescent interior  matter.  The  water 
would  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  the 
hydrogen  would  burn,  and  it  would  burn 
more  as  it  had  access  to  more  oxygen. 
The  conflagration  wonld  thus  gain  grad- 
ually in  force,  accompanied  by  electric 
phenomena,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  would  probably  be  dis- 
placed. The  earth,  passing  through  a 
critical  epoch  and  returning  for  the  time 


being  to  its  formative  period,  would  again 
be  nothing  but  a  globe  of  fire.  For  the 
far-off  worlds  that  swing  in  sidereal  space, 
this  would  be  the  phenomenon  of  a  new 
star  that  blazes  out  all  at  once,  increases 
in  brilliancy  as  if  it  would  eclipse  the 
luminous  splendor  of  all  its  neighbors, 
and  then  becomes  feebler  and  feebler,  to 
disappear  finally  forever  in  the  profound 
darkness  of  the  limitless  distance. 

"But  the  terrestrial  crust  would  not 
be  dispersed  in  air;  its  shattered  par- 
ticles would  not  be  projected  into  space. 
They  would  remain  fixed,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  pasty  mass  on  which  they  rest.  And 
the  gases  that  would  be  formed  under 
this  burning  mass,  compressed  under  the 
chaotic  substance  of  the  crust,  would 
liquefy  under  an  enormous  pressure. 
This  is  just  what  is  revealed  by  the 
spectra  of  the  *new  stars.'  These  ab- 
normal pressures  have  been  especially 
noticed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Nova  of 
1892,  and  in  all  the  new  stars  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  After  this 
frightful  catastrophe  had  produced  in 
this  manner  the  appearance  of  a  new  sun, 
the  time  would  come  when  its  ephemeral 
light  would  begin  to  be  extinguished. 
It  might  happen  that  the  phenomenon 
would  not  diminish  in  intensity  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  One  region 
might  become  less  active  because  the 
elements  that  favored  conflagration  were 
exhausted  there.  Little  by  little  the 
dark  points  would  become  more  definite, 
and  would  extend,  so  that,  brought 
around  periodically  by  the  rotation  of  the 
globe,  they  would  give  rise  to  a  variable 
star. 

"This  is  just  what  happens  in  the 
Novse;  first  we  find  differences  of  bril- 
liancy without  periodical  variation,  then, 
little  by  little,  a  periodicity  becomes  es- 
tablished, indicating  clearly  the  duration 
of  revolution.  Finally,  the  star  fades  out 
little  by  little,  and  dies  as  a  sun  to  be  re- 
vived as  a  fertile  globe. 

'*  In  our  hypothesis,  our  earth  would 
cool  off  relatively  soon,  because  the 
climatic  conditions  would  not  be  the 
same  as  at  its  formation.  The  waters 
would  condense,  the  seas  and  continents 
would  be  differently  distributed  over  its 
surface,  and  another  era  of  life  would 
begin. 

**  A  relative  frequency  of  new  stars  is 
now  being  noticed.  The  Novae,  as 
astronomers  call  them,  all  (or  almost  all) 
have  the  lines  of  hydrogen;  some  are,  or 
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rather  have  been,  variable.  Is  their  ap- 
pearance to  be  explained  en  the  theory 
that  we  have  just  advanced?  No  one 
can  know  at  present  how  this  is.  Per- 
haps the  Novae  are  warning^ — far  off,  but 
living  examples  of  the  fate  that  awaits  us 
some  day  or  other.  According  to  the 
prophecies,  the  earth  should  perish  by 
fire.  Perhaps  our  suffering  and  corrupt 
humanity  is  fated  to  disappear  at  some 
future  time  in  the  bursting  forth  of  some 
gigantic  furnace  of  this  kind." — The 
Literary  Digest, 


A  GREAT  SCIENTIST. 


SCIENCElosesin  Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow, 
who  died  in  Berlin  on  September  5th, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-one  years,  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  discoverers  of  this 
or  any  other  age.  He  was  born,  as  we 
learn  from  a  brief  sketch  in  The  Scientific 
American,  at  Schievelbein,  Pomerania, 
in  1 82 1,  and  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper. 
After  the  usual  German  university  educa- 
tion, he  took  the  doctor's  degree  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  later  be- 
came an  assistant  professor  at  a  hospital 
of  Berlin.  In  1847  he  became  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  two  years 
later  accepted  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg, 
but  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  1856.  Before 
his  Wiirzburg  appointment  he  had  won 
notice  by  his  report  as  a  government 
scientist  in  a  mission  to  investigate  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  fever  in  Silesia.  This 
opened  to  him  a  career  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  science,  and  he  followed  both.  Says 
the  author  of  the  notice  referred  to : 

'*  Virchow  never  became  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  to  any  extent,  but  the  teacher  of 
practitioners.  His  memory  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  for  the  research  which 
he  carried  on  in  physiology,  pathology  and 
ethnology.  .  .  .  Virchow's  greatest  dis- 
covery was  the  self-propagating  power  of 
the  cells  in  animal  tissue,  showing  that 
whatever  acted  upon  a  cell  from  without 
produced  a  change,  either  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, in  the  cell  structure.  These 
changes  were  the  cause  of  disease.  When 
Pasteur  first  made  his  startling  discoveries 
of  the  bacteriological  origin  of  disease,  it 
was  thought  for  a  time  that  Virchow*s 
theory  was  unfounded.  But  later  research 
showed  that  the  two  doctrines  really  supple- 
mented each  other.  The  debt  which  physi- 
cians owe  to  Virchow  can  be  no  better  illus- 
trated than  by  stating  that  the  modem 
practitioner  starts  with  the  work  of  Virchow, 
whereas  the  great  German  scientist  had  to 


beat  his  own  path  and  evolve  new  patho- 
logical theories.  Pathology  as  we  know  it 
to  day  is  Virchow's  work. 

**  Something   of  the  man's    personality 
may  not  be  without  interest.    As  a  parlia- 
mentarian, he  made  for  himself  many  a 
distinguished   enemy.     Indeed,    so   bitter 
were  his  attacks  on  the  Government  that  he 
was  once  challenged  to  a  dnel  by  Coont 
Bismaick.    In  war  Virchow  saw  most  of 
the  causes  of  pol  tical  disease.     For  that 
reason  the  Kaiser  once  snubbed  Virchow 
with    royal    ostentation,    by    writing    to 
another   scientist  a  letter   complimentiii|^ 
him  upon  his  good  sense  in  keeping  out  of 
politics.     It  was  Virchow  who  coined  the 
word  *  Kulturkampf,'  the  war  of  civilization. 
He  lived  to  a  ripe  age  on  five  hours*  sleeps 
night.     His  luncheon  consisted  onl^r  of  beer 
and  two  sandwiches.    The  floor  of  his  work- 
room was  usually  litttred  with  bkeletoos 
and  skulls.    As  a'  pathologist  he  naturally 
became  an  ardent  collector.    In  his  museum 
were   20.000   pathological    specimens.    He 
had  a  bacteriological  laboratory  which  was 
both  large  and  well  equipped." 

Says  the  writer  of  a  biographical  sketch 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post :  *  *  Aside 
from  the  field  of  medicine,  this  great  man 
displayed  a  versatility  that  gave  point  to 
the  popular  saying  about  him  in  Berlin, 
that  *'  when  he  died  it  would  be  found 
that  he  was  not  one  man  but  four  men." 
He  rapidly  made  himself,  while  still 
youn^,  an  authority  in  ethnology,  a  pio- 
neer in  anthropology,  an  able  archaeolo- 
gist, and  a  leading  Egyptologist.  He 
established  the  measurements  for  com- 
parative anthropology,  and  collected  race 
data  as  no  other  man  had  ever  collected 
them. 

**The  discoveries  at  Troy  were  due  as 
much  to  his  knowledge  and  encourage- 
ment as  to  Schliemann  himself,  whose 
staunch  friend  and  invariable  defender 
he  was.  ...  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
him  that  Berlin  has  become  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  Under  his 
direction  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water 
was  obtained,  while  his  advocacy  secured 
for  the  city  a  model  system  of  sewage  and 
sewage  farms.  Nearly  every  hospital  in 
Berlin  bears  traces  of  his  initiative  or 
other  influence,  while  several  of  the  great 
museums  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
the  public  were  either  entirely  created  or 
greatly  enlarged  by  him,  notably  the 
Ethnological  and  Pathological  Museums. 
.  .  .  Berlin  has  again  and  again  marked 
its  sense  of  its  overwhelming  and  ever- 
lasting obligation  to  him,  as  by  giving 
his  name  to  the  enormous  new  hospitid 
now  nearing  completion." 
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THB  BEST  AND   MOST  KNDURING   WORK 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 


IT  has  seemed  best  again  to  present  in 
The  foumal  the  subject  of  Good 
Memory  Work.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  nothing  else  in  these  pages  is 
eqaally  suggestive  and  helpful.  It  may 
be  also  that  we  cannot  do  better,  in  way 
of  introduction,  than  to  repeat  some  para- 
graphs that  have  already  appeared  in 
this  connection. 

Learn  some  good  selection  in  prose  and 
poetry  each  week,  the  teacher  learning  it 
as  well  as  the  pupil,  for  the  benefit  to 
himself  may  be  even  greater  than  to  his 
pupils.  Let  these  be  assigned  a  week  in 
advance  and  appoint  a  period  upon  the 
programme,  of  one  or  two  hours,  during 
which  the  selections  are  to  be  written 
from  memory  in  books  distributed  for 
that  purpose,  with  due  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  punctuation,  use 
of  capitals,  spelling,  etc.  Our  own  time 
for  this  is  Tuesday,  from  9  to  11  a.  m., 
and  nothing  is  permitted  to  interfere  with 
this  exercise,  which  we  regard  the  most 
important  of  the  week.  We  use  a  special 
text- book  for  this  the  same  as  for  any  other 
formal  branch  of  study — The  Lincoln  Lit- 
erary Collection — which  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school. 

Let  us  put  the  best,  and  that  in  its  best 
form,  into  the  hearts  that  come  under  our 
influence  in  the  schools,  always  remem- 
bering, as  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  that  ''A  good  man  out  of  the 
good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth 
good  things;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the 
evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth 
evil  things.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned." 

A  recent  writer  says  that  in  education 
it  is  much  easier  to  work  with  the  intel- 
lect than  with  the  heart.  '*  It  is  the  place 
of  literature  to  affect  the  heart,  and  litera- 
ture is  a  subject  di£Scult  to  teach  because 
it  deals  with  the  heart.  The  greatest 
Eactor  in  the  school- room  is  not  the  study, 
but  the  teacher.  What  grows  out  of  the 
school  room  is  his  power  of  putting  the 
breath  of  life  into  what  he  teaches. 
James  Russell  Lowell  held  that  love  of 
English  literature — love  of  the  language 
and  the  masterpieces  in  it — is  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  character  building.  The 
child  who  reads,  who  loves  books,  should 


be  guided  until  he  is,  say,  fifteen  years 
old.  Then  he  will  want  good  books, 
good  literature."  Pill  his  mind  with 
good,  so  far  as  possible,  and  coarse,  bad 
things  will  have  little  attraction  for  him. 

President  Kliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  will  preside  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Boston  next  summer — a  man  char- 
acterized by  quickening  thought  and  sane 
judgment  to  a  degree  perhaps  unsur- 
passed among  the  eminent  educators  of 
the  world — says:  ** There  are  bits  of 
poetry  in  my  mind  learned  in  infancy 
that  have  stood  by  me  in  keeping  me 
true  to  my  ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather 
than  lose  these  I  would  have  missed  all 
the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard.*'  No 
teacher  knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing 
when  living  thoughts  like  these  in  **  bits 
of  poetry,"  as  Eliot  calls  them,  are  put 
deep  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child. 
This  is  using  the  memory  for  its  best  and 
highest  end,  heart  culture.  The  immor- 
tals here  speak  to  the  child  by  day  and 
by  night,  tenderly,  lovingly,  with  a  wis- 
dom lx>ni  of  God.  They  reach  out  angel 
hands  as  when  upon  the  earth — hardly 
more  angelic  now  than  then — and  confid- 
ing childhood,  drawn  by  some  heavenly 
attraction,  puts  its  little  hand  in  theirs 
and  walks  onward  smiling  towards  their 
blessed  land. 

Goethe,  the  famous  German  author, 
scholar,  and  thinker,  claimed  that  ''  it  is- 
the  daily  duty  of  every  civilized  person  to 
look  upon  a  good  picture,  hear  a  little 
good  music,  and  commit  to  memory  a  few 
words  from  some  reasonable  mind."  The 
late  Prances  E.  Willard,  in  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  her  first 
teacher  in  the  Woman's  College  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  testifies  to  the  value 
of  this  work  in  her  own  life.  She  says  r 
*'  He  asked  all  of  us  girls  to  form  the 
habit  of  committing  at  least  one  verse  aday 
from  the  best  poets.  To  assist  us  in  this- 
he  made  it  a  rule  of  his  rhetoric  class,  often 
cutting  choice  scraps  from  the  newspapers- 
of  the  day,  saying:  'Learn  that;  it  will 
be  a  jewel  laid  up  in  the  casket  of  your 
mind.'"  Miss  Willard  adds:  '*  It  became 
so  much  a  habit  with  me  that  I  have 
pinned  to  my  dressing-glass  at  this- 
moment  a  little  collection  containing 
seven  of  the  best  sonnets  ever  written, 
some  of  which  I  am  committing  to  mem- 
ory for  the  first  time,  others  I  am  recall- 
ing and  making  familiar,  having  learned 
them  long  ago."    The  things  that  profit 
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ourselves  are  the  ones  we  should  pass  on 
to  others,  that  they  also  may  have  benefit 
in  like  manner.  Why  not  ti^e  Goethe's 
advice  and  adopt  Miss  Willard*s  habit  ? 
Why  not  adopt  it  cUang  with  our  pupils^ 
instead  of  merely  giving  them  good  ad- 
vice in  this  direction,  advice  that  will  be 
taken  by  very  few  of  them?  Example 
is  so  much  better  than  precept. 

We  should  read  more  of  this  best  liter- 
ature in  the  schools,  and  especially  should 
we  store  in  the  memory  much  of  the  best 
in  prose  and  poetry  which  is  our  rich 
legacy  of  thought  from  the  great  and  good 
of  past  ages.  We,  like  the  children,  often 
listen  with  eagerness  and  are  impressed 
with  the  truth  and  beauty  and  power  of 
what  the  blessed  dead  have  written;  but, 
again  like  the  children,  we  turn  aside  and 
straightway  forget.  We  should  instead 
remember,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  make 
it  our  business  and  their  business  to  re- 
member. The  Hebrew  child,  the  Greek 
child,  the  Roman  child,  was  required  to 
commit  to  memory  the  most  important 
and  best  things  known  in  their  day. 
These  nations  knew  the  importance  and 
value  of  good  memory  work  in  giving 
strength  to  purpose,  bias  to  disposition, 
and  force  to  character;  and  to  no  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  do  we  of 
these  better  days  owe  so  much.  They 
made  it  imperative  that  certain  things  of 
universal  interest  and  importance  should 
be  securely  lodged  in  the  memory. 
*'  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,"  was  the  good  old  Hebrew 
law,  *'  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

Is  it  not  wise  for  the  Superintendent 
to  experiment  largely  in  this  promising 
direction?  He  has  in  charge,  in  sacred 
trust,  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  He 
does  not  select  their  teachers,  but  he  is 
employed  to  so  direct  their  work  that 
the  best  results  for  life  now  and  life  to 
come  may  be  had  by  these  young  im- 
mortals. This  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his 
high  privilege.  Among  his  teachers  there 
are  many  kinds  of  people.  Some  seem, 
and  are,  generations  ahead  of  others  in 
capacity,  attainment,  purpose,  quality, 
and  all  around  fitness  for  their  work. 
They  are  in  love  with  good  thoughts 
and  good  things,  with  afiSnity  for  them  as 
quicksilver  for  gold.  They  are  often  per- 
sons of  marked  individuality,  **  burning 
and  shining  lights,"  it  may  be,  at  which 


other  torches  are  lighted  for  other  souls 
to  bear  on  into  the  darkness.  They  were 
bom  well,  to  high  gifts  of  heart  and 
brain.  They  grow;  and  growth  is  as- 
sured to  those  who  live  with  them  in  the 
school- room  and  elsewhere.  They  may 
not  have  the  best  certificates,  but  they 
are  the  best  people  for  young  souls  to  live 
with  in  the  school  room,  for  they  read  and 
think  and  feel  and  know.  They  are  stim- 
ulated ever  by  what  is  best  in  the  lives 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead — and 
therefore  they  are  the  best  teachers. 

Teachers  can  be  of  great  use  to  pupils 
by  directing  them  how  to  go  at  the  work 
of  committing  to  memory  in  orderly 
fashion,  and  on  the  good  old  principle, 
''Divide  and  conquer."  We  sometimes 
take  a  little  poem  by  Longfellow,  *'  The 
Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz,"  to  illus- 
trate a  simple  method  of  learning  or 
teaching  a  poem  in  a  very  short  time,  so 
as  to  know  and  place  the  stanzas  in  order 
or  to  give  any  stanza  out  of  its  proper 
order.  A  key-word  or  phrase  is  taken 
from  the  first  line  of  each  verse,  and 
numbered  upon  the  fingers  or  in  the  air, 
upon  the  windows  of  the  room  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come,  the  pictures  on 
the  wall,  the  desks,  the  pupils  themselves, 
anything  that  will  serve  as  a  mechanical 
aid  in  fixing  the  attention;  and  upon  these 
eight  words  or  phrases  in  the  poem  named 
the  school  is  drilled  rapidly,  fixing  the 
verses  by  quick  and  frequent  repetition, 
so  as  to  recall  them  promptly  when '  'one," 
"seven,"  "four,"  '^two,"  or  any  other 
key-word  may  be  called  for;  then  the  first 
lines  in  their  order  and  at  random;  then 
the  verse,  forwards  and  backwards  in  order 
of  lines,  until  the  entire  poem  is  learned, 
and  "  in  the  air,"  so  that  it  may  be  recited 
in  concert,  or  difierent  verses  by  individ- 
uals or  classes,  to  afibrd  variety.  Every- 
body is  awake  with  pleased  interest,  and 
surprised  to  find  himself,  it  may  be  with- 
out having  looked  at  a  book,  reciting 
from  memory  a  choice  thing  which  a 
brief  hour  before  was  utterly  unknown. 
Has  the  hour  been  well  spent  which 
brings  gain  of  thought  and  enjoyment 
for  a  lifetime  ? 

The  selections  given  below  show  the 
work  for  the  day  named.  The  first  takes 
in  Paul's  sublime  tribute  to  Charity; 
Bryant's  poem  "To  the  Fringed  Gen- 
tian," with  dozens  of  this  rare  autumn 
flower  in  bloom  upon  the  desk  in  study 
hall  for  the  delight  of  the  boys ;  and  a 
I  sentence  from  "  Hamlet "  that  has  in  it  a 
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whole  library  of  books.  Tbe  second,  the 
Beatitudes,  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  perpetual  benediction ;  Lucy 
I^arcom's  Arbor  Day  poem,  ''Plant  a 
Tree,"  which  has  doubtless  led  to  the 
planting  of  thousands  of  trees,  these  thou- 
sands to  be  followed  by  millions,  for  this 
little  poem  will  live  for  ages  with  its 
challenge  to  do  and  to  bless ;  and  the 
thought  of  Edward  Courtney,  that  we 
"pass  through  this  world  but  once,"  and 
should  not  lose  our  one  chance  to  get  a 
little  work  done  that  shall  be  worth  the 
doing.  The  third,  the  thought  of  Labor, 
presented  in  very  earnest  and  striking 
fonn  both  in  prose  and  poem,  closing  with 
an  exquisite  reference  to  Plato,  whose 
work  like  that  of  many  another  "  has  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  the  world.**  The 
fourth,  the  thought  of  the  Union  of  the 
States,  a  free  government,  a  glorious  flag, 
love  of  country  and  patriotic  pride  in 
its  institutions ;  a  wonderful  poem  that 
sweeps  the  range  from  fire- mist  through 
man  at  his  lowest  and  highest  on  to  the 
ever-present  God ;  and  closes  with  Dr. 
Holmes*  fine  thought  of  the  '*  seven ty- 
year  clock '  *  wound  up  once  for  all.  Are 
these  things  good  for  boys  and  girls  to 
commit  to  memory?  Then  give  them  a 
chance.     We  pass  this  way  *  *  but  once.  *  * 

PAUI,*S  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARITY. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Charity  sufifereth  long  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

Charity  never  faileth;  but  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away. 
For  we  know  in  part  and  prophesy  in 
part.    But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 


come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away.  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake 
as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.  For 
now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part, 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. — /  Corinthians ^  xiii, 

TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  lip^ht 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
0*er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen. 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground  bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend, 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue— blue~4is  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  Heaven  as  I  depart. 

Wm,  Cullen  Bryant, 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How 
noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties! 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  ad- 
mirable! in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in 
apprehension  how  like  a  god!  the  beauty 
of  the  world!  the  paragon  of  animals! 

Oct,  7.  Shakespeare, 

THE  BEATITUDES. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs 
is  the  kiagdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness: for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake: 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  ol  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My 
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sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  jp^lad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven:  for  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you. 

PLANT  A  TRSS. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
JUeaves  unfold  into  horizons  free, 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be  P 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality, 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  could'st  but  know,  thou  happy  tree» 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee! 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease, 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly; 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep. 

Balm  of  slumber  deep, 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth ; 
Victor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth  ; 
Ule  of  time,  that  hints  eternity! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear. 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  love ; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest; 

Plant:  life  does  the  rest! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

Lacy  Larcotn, 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I 
can. do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show 
to  a  fellow  creature,  let  me  do  it  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again. — Edw  Courtney, 
Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb.     Oct,  if.. 

NOBILITY  OP  LABOR. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to 
stand  up  for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is 
Heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  im- 
provement.    Let  not  that  great  ordinance 


be  broken  down.     What  do  I  say  !    It  is 
broken  down;  and  it  has  been  broken  down 
for  ages.     Let  it,  then,  be  built  up  again; 
here,  if  anywhere,  on  these  shores  of  a 
new  world — of  a  new  civilization.    Bat 
how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down? 
Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may  be  said.     They 
do,  indeed,  toil ;  but  they  too  generally 
do  it  because  they  must.     Many  submit 
to  it,  as  in  some  sort  a  degrading  neces- 
sity ;  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much 
on  earth  as  escape  from  it.  They  fulfill  the 
the  great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but 
break  it  in  the  spirit ;  fulfill  it  with  the 
muscle,  but  break  with  the  mind.    To 
some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual, 
every  idler  should  fasten,  as  a  chosen  and 
coveted  theatre  of  improvement.     But  so 
is  he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands, 
and  blesses  himself  in  his  idleness.    This 
way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the 
abstird  and  unjust  feudal  system,  under 
which  serfs  labored  and  gentlemen  spent 
their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting.     It  is 
time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were 
done  away.      Ashamed  of  toil,  art  thon  ? 
Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  work  shop  and 
dusty    labor-field ;   of    thy    hard    hand, 
scarred  with  service  more  honorable  than 
that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather- 
stained  garments,  on  which  mother  Nature 
has  embroidered,  midst  sun  and  rain,  her 
own  heraldic  honors  ?    Ashamed  of  these 
tokens  and  titles,    and  envious  of  the 
flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and 
vanity  ?  It  is  treason  to  Nature — it  is  im- 
piety to  Heaven — it  is  breaking  Heaven's 
great  ordinance.     Toil,  I  repeat — toil, 
either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only 
true  nobility! — Orville  Dewey. 

LABOR  IS  WORSHIP. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  ns; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  cfime  o*er 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep  musical  chorus,  [us; 

Uniutermittiuj;  goes  up  into  heaven! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  talters  in  flowing; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose  heart  keeps  glow* 
Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven,      [iug, 

"Labor  is  worship!" — the  robin  is  singing; 
**  Labor  is  worship!*' — the  wild  bee  is  rin^ring; 
Listen!  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringin)^ 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great 
heart. 
Prom  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giring  shower; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breathing 

flower; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 
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Labor  is  life.     *Ti8  the  still  water  faileth; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  as- 
saileth; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glorv! — the  flying  cloud  litrhtens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens  ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them 
in  tune! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us, 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 
Rest  from  sin -promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world  sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on   thy 

pillow;  [billow; 

Work — thou    shalt  ride    over    Care's    coming 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe*s  weeping 

willow ; 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will. 

Labor  is  health!    Lo!  the  husbandman  reaping. 

How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current 
leaping,  [ing. 

How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweep- 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides! 

Labor  is  wealth — iu  the  sea  the  pearl  growetl'; 

Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon 
floweth; 

Prom  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth  ; 
Temple  and  statne  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish  are 

round  thee!  [thee  I 

Bravely  fling  off  the  gold  chain  that  hath  bonud 

Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee! 

Rest  not  content  In  thy  darkness  -a  clod! 
Work — for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  he  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labor!  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God! 

Frances  S,  Osgood. 

And  so  Plato  piled  tip  those  marvelous 
books,  until  finally  the  strong  years  con- 
quered him.  and  he  fell  asleep  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  his  work  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  world.  Oct,  21, 

LIBBRTY  AND  UNION. 

I  profess,  sir,  ia  my  career  hitherto,  to 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity 
and  honor  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  the 
pre^rvation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is 
to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home, 
and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad. 
It  is  to  that  Uaion  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted f  >r  whatever  makes  us  most  proud 
of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached 
only  by  the  discipline  of  oar  virtues,  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered 
finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
^eat  interests  immediately  awoke,  as 
from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  dura- 
tion has  teemed  with  fre^h  proofs  of  its 


utility  and  its  blessings;  and  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther 
and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  pro- 
tection or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us 
all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social, 
and  personal  happiness. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high, 
exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out 
before  us,  for  us  and  for  our  children. 
Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the 
veil.  G9d  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise !  God  grant 
that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the 
sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Uaion  ;  on  States, 
I  severed,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms 
and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
lustre,  not  a  stripe  era^  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured, — bearing,  for  its 
mot^o,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as 
•*  What  is  all  this  worth?** — nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Lib- 
erty first  and  Union  alterwards," — but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters 
of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty 
and  U^iion,  now  and  f>)rever,  one  and  in- 
separable!—Z?a««>/  Webster, 

BACH  IN  HIS  OWN  NAME. 

A  fire  mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crvstal  and  a  cell: 
A  jell V fish  and  a  saurian. 

And  caves  where  cave  men  dwell, 
Then  a  sense  of  Uw  and  beauty. 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution. 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky. 
The  ripe,  rich  tintsofthcr  cornfields. 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  hi^^h; 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  goldenrod — 
Som^  of  us  call  it  Auiumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  the  tide  on  a  crescent  sea  beach 
When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 
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Into  our  hearts  high  yearning[s, 
Come  welling  and  surging  in — 

Come  from  the  mystic  ocean, 
Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 
And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  tne  rood; 
The  million  who,  humble  and  nameless. 

The  straight  hard  pathway  trod— 
Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Carruth. 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks. 
The  Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once 
for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the 
key  Into  the  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Res- 
urrection.— O.  W,  Holmes,        Oct,  28, 


TEN  BOOKS  ON  INSPIRATION. 


BY  KATB  LOUISE  BROWN. 


IT  is  not  always  the  book  conceded 
great  by  the  thinking  world  that  influ- 
ences us  most.  We  admire,  are  moved  to 
laughter  or  tears,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
recognize  that  a  certain  effect  may  have 
been  produced  upon  our  lives,  yet  at  the 
same  time  realize  our  practical  indepen- 
dence of  it.  We  have  the  privilege  of  a 
tourist  trip  on  some  famous  river  and  the 
hours  are  full  of  pleasure  and  eager  inter- 
est. But  it  is  given  to  a  care-free  little 
purling  brook  wandering  inconsequently 
along  a  pasture's  homely  wildness,  to 
steal  into  our  very  hearts,  a  precious 
music  for  work-day  hours  and  the  lullaby 
even  of  many  a  dream. 

So  a  book  in  itself  hardly  famous  may 
become  a  moulding  power  of  life.     Its  ap- 

f)eal  is  to  some  point  of  human  nature  that 
s  overlooked,  perhaps,  in  the  more  nota- 
ble volume.  As  teachers,  we  have  special 
need  of  books  that  will  reveal  to  us  more 
fully  the  heart  and  mind  life  of  childhood 
untampered  by  our  older  and  more  often 
less  sincere  reasoning. 

*'  The  Golden  Age,"  by  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame,  is  one  of  these  eye-opening  books. 
Its  value  lies  not  alone  in  its  delightful 
English,  its  delicate  sense  of  humor,  or  its 
general  breeziness.  It  shows  us  as  few 
books  do,  how  life  looks  from  the  child's 
standpoint.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  this 
book  without  gaining  a  new  perspective 
in  the  Youth's  Land  we  have  left  behind 
us.     The  small  affairs  of  the  school- world 


lose  much  of  their  initating  power.  We 
smile  where  we  once  sighed,  and  a  certain 
strain  vanishes  from  the  every-day  disci- 
pline. 

Among  other  books  that  help  in  this 
good  work  are  Pierre  I/>ti's  "  Romance  of 
a  Child,"  De  Amicis'  **Cuore,"  and  Mrs. 
Burnett's  ''The  One  I  Knew  Best  of 
All."  Very  pure  and  beautiful  is  Loti's 
*  *  Romance. ' '  Through  it  one  enters  into 
a  world  of  exquisite  imaginings.  All  the 
sensitive  fancies  of  a  dreamy  poet-child's 
inner  world  lie  revealed  to  us.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  our  hearts  ache  a  little  when 
the  unbidden  wonder  arises  if  we,  too, 
have  ever  taken  this  "Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  by  **  violence."  **Cuore"  is  a 
strong,  stirring,  and  altogether  splendid 
history  of  an  Italian  boy's  schooldays.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  New  Italy,  and  in  its  inde- 
pendence, its  freedom  from  all  foolish  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  or  fortune,  is  a  very  re- 
markable lesson  to  republican  America. 
'*  Cuore"  is  like  a  bugle  note,  it  stirs  the 
blood.  For  the  quality  of  inspiration  it 
is  unequaled.  Mrs.  Burnett's  child  analy- 
sis is  very  thoughtfully  and  delicately 
done.  There  is  tenderness,  too,  in  the 
drawing. 

Along  with  these  eye  opening  volumes, 
the  teacher  will  thrive  on  certain  books 
that  satisfy  that  craving  for  beauty  and 
tenderness  which  exists  in  us  all.  *  *Loma 
Doone"  is  one  of  these  notes  of  pure  le- 
joiciug  which  must  awaken  alike  response 
in  even  the  most  careworn  spirit.  It  is 
like  that  first  note  of  spring  which  the 
long-vanished  Pan  still  never  fails  to  blow 
in  its  time.  There  is  a  quickening  of 
spirit,  a  stirring  of  soft  winds,  a  budding, 
a  blowing,  and  a  general  rejoicing.  Read 
"  Loma  Doone"  not  alone  for  its  stirring 
romance  and  its  never-tedious  incident, 
but  for  its  poetic  prose.  It  breathes  the 
spring,  and  it  speaks  undying  joy  and 
hope. 

If  ever  a  class  of  workers  needed  a  gen- 
erous diet  of  the  poetic — the  image  inspir- 
ing— it  is  our  profession,  for  the  actual  and 
commonplace  tie  us  down  to  the  dry  bones 
of  things.  Ruskin  helps  us  here  in  his 
**  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  his  '*  Queen  of  the 
Air ' '  and  *  *  Proserpina. ' '  The  latter  is  a 
seldom  heard  of  book — a  kind  of  poetic 
botany — full  of  much  beauty  and  predons- 
ness.  One  feels  as  never  before  a  kin- 
ship with  the  humblest  of  created  things, 
and  the  day  that  introduces  that  book  to 
him  is  marked  by  a  white  stone. 

There  is  a  very  old  book  full  of  quaint 
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pictures  of  a  by-gone  age.  Like  the  figures 
in  olden  tapestry,  they  smile  wistfully  out 
upon  us  with  a  simple  majesty  and  heart- 
felt charm.  In  Mallory's  "  Morte  D' Ar- 
thur'* we  read  the  best  and  the  worst  that 
ancient  chivalry  can  give,  and  we  see  our 
own  hearts  reflected  in  that  burnished 
shield.  Modem  progress  has  something 
to  learn  even  yet  from  that  less  complex 
if  ruder  stream  of  tendencies. 

And  there  is  a  latter  day  voice  which 
speaks  to  us  along  idle  little  brooks  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  primeval  wilderness. 
It  is  a  manly  voice,  lull  of  good  cheer,  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness.  It  is  a  friend' s 
voice,  and  if  its  cadences  are  attuned  to 
the  music  of  untrodden  ways,  they  still 
ring  dear  in  the  problems  of  our  modern 
life.  Read  Van  Dyke's  *  *  Little  Rivers, ' ' 
and  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  find 
his  Pathway  to  Peace,  and  make  it  your 
life's  rule. — Ametican  Primary  Teacher, 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  OMITTED 
FROM  ARITHMETIC* 


IN  considering  what  may  well  be  omit- 
ted from  the  Arithmetic  of  to-day, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  bugbear  of  the 
examination  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
a  practical  question.  But  looking  at  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  edu- 
cator rather  than  the  coach,  we  have  to 
consider  what  there  is  that  appeals 
neither  to  the  utilitarian  nor  to  the  cul- 
ture value,  or  that  is  found  wanting  for 
other  reasons. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  have 
little  or  no  utilitarian  value  for  the  gen- 
eral citizen,  and  because  they  give  a 
false  notion  of  business  they  may  also  be 
rejected  as  undesirable  exercises  in  logic: 

a.  Equation  of  payments. 

b.  Alligation  (now  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  English  and  American  text- 
bookSy  although  still  found  in  German). 

c.  Insurance,  in  the  form  usually  pre- 
sented in  text-books. 

d.  ''Profit  and  Loss,"  the  text-book 
expression  not  having  the  American 
business  meaning,  and  the  problems  be- 
ing merely  ordinary  ones  of  percentage, 
not  worthy  of  a  special  chapter. 

e.  Exchange  as  usually  taught.  If 
the  modem  business  problems  are  given 
with  the  modem  machinery  for  exchange, 

*  Prom  Smith's  Elementary  Training  in 
Mathematics,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 


the  subject  is  valuable.  Of  course  arbi- 
trated exchange  has  no  value  per  se,  for 
the  ordinary  citizen  ;  it  is  part  of  the 
technical  training  of  a  few  brokers. 

/.  Commission  and  brokerage,  so  far 
as  the  subject  relates  to  problems  like 
the  following  :  **  A  sends  B  $1,000,  with 
which  to  buy  wheat  on  a  2)4  per  cent, 
commission  ;  how  much  can  B  invest  ?  " 

g.  Stocks  where  the  problems  require, 
as  in  many  textbooks,  fractional  num- 
bers of  shares,  like  buying  8f  shares,  or 
where  they  call  for  quotations  like  109^^. 

h.  Partial  payments,  beyond  common 
methods  in  State  in  which  pupil  lives 

2.   Annual  interest  beyond  elements. 

j.  Compound  interest,  beyond  the  abil- 
ity to  find  such  interest.  The  banker, 
of  course,  employs  the  tables. 

k.  Compound  proportion,  a  subject  in 
which  hardly  a  text  book  problem  can  be 
found  that  has  any  practical  value,  in 
spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the  subject. 

/.  Problems  in  denominate  numbers 
involving  more  than  three  denominations 
at  a  time,  and  those  involving  tables  not 
needed  in  daily  life — troy,  apothecaries', 
etc.  Similarly  the  semi-obsolete  measures, 
the  stone  (in  America),  the  barley-corn, 
the  tun,  the  pipe,  etc.,  and  the  technical 
measures,  the  square  (in  shingling),  the 
perch,  the  quintal,  etc.,  have  no  place  in 
the  common  schools^.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  somewhat  serio  comic  aspect  of  the 
matter  as  set  forth  in  the  Foot-ball  Field, 
''A  gallon  isn't  a  gallon.  It's  a  wine 
gallon,  or  one  of  three  different  sorts  of 
ale  gallon,  or  a  corn  gallon,  or  a  gallon 
of  oil ;  and  a  gallon  of  oil  means  seven 
and  a  half  pounds  for  train  oil,  and 
eight  pounds  for  some  other  oils.  If  you 
buy  a  pipe  of  wine,  how  much  do  you 
get  ?  Ninety-three  gallons  if  the  wine  be 
Marsala,  ninety-two  if  Madeira,  a  hun 
dred  and  seventeen  if  Bucellas,  a  hun- 
dred and  three  of  Port,  a  hundred  of 
TeneriflFe.  What  is  a  stone?  Fourteen 
pounds  of  a  living  man,  eight  of  a 
slaughtered  bullock,  sixteen  of  cheese, 
five  of  glass,  thirty- two  of  hemp,  sixteen 
and  three  quarters  of  flax  at  Belfast,  four- 
and-twenty  of  flax  at  Downpatrick.  It 
is  fourteen  pounds  of  wool  as  sold  by 
the  growers,  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  as 
sold  by  wool-staplers  to  each  other  .  .  . 
Our  very  sailors  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  when  they  talk  of  fathoms.  On 
board  of  a  man-of-war  it  means  six  feet; 
on  board  a  merchantman,  five  and  a  half 
feet;  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,  five  feet." 
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Of  course  we  may  say  that  in  America 
''we  have  changed  all  that,"  and  that 
we  have  no  such  nonsense.  And  yet 
many  a  school  to- day  teaches  the  children 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  nobody 
knows  or  can  know,  because  it  varied, 
and  our  various  states  have  different  laws 
and  customs  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
bushel  of  grain,  a  perch  of  stone,  etc., 
and  we  are  quite  as  unsettled  with  respect 
to  many  measures  as  is  Great  Britain. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  have 
some,  perhaps  much  culture  value,  but 
should  be  omitted  on  other  grounds : 

a.  Series,  because  the  subject  can  bet- 
ter be  treated  where  it  belongs,  in  algebra. 

h.  The  long  form  of  greatest  common 
divisor  before  about  the  eighth  grade,  be- 
cause it  is  taught  only  for  its  logic,  and 
this  logic  is  too  much  for  the  average 
child  below  that  grade. 

c.  Compound  proportion,  already  men- 
tioned, because  almost  no  arithmetic  pre- 


tends to  treat  it  otherwise  than  by  rale, 
and  an  explanation  is  too  d^flBcuU  for 
pupils — as  apparently  for  authois.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  child 
derives  much  good  even  from  simple  pro- 
portion as  usually  presented. 

Since  it  appears  that  arithmetic  is 
taught  for  two  general  reasons— cultnre 
and  utility— a  question  arises  as  to  their 
relative  importance.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer.  We  lack  a  unit  of 
measure.  Laisant  remarks  that  it  is 
like  asking  which  is  the  more  important, 
eating  or  sleeping — the  loss  of  either 
is  fatal.  The  teacher  who  recognizes  in 
the  subject  only  its  applications  to  trade 
would  better  give  up  teaching ;  the  one 
who  sees  in  it  only  an  exercise  io  logic 
will  also  fail ;  but  the  greatest  failure 
comes  from  seeing  in  the  subject  neither 
utility  nor  logic,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
teacher  who  blindly  follows  the  old  style 
traditional  text-book. 
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N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


r.  MeCASKEY. 


THE  National  Educational  Association, 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting,    '*  re- 
solved"  that  it  would  be  well   if  the 
Bible  might  be  studied  in  the  public 
schools  as  literature;  the  implication  was 
plainly  made   that    general    familiarity 
with  the  Bible  is  decreasing.     Had  the 
Association's  members   consulted    pub- 
lishers and    booksellers,   says  Harper's 
Weekly,  whether  personally  religious  or 
agnostic,  instead  of  accepting  the  base- 
less  statements   made    in  some  public 
prints,   they  would   have  learned  that, 
despite    the    many    millions    of    Bibles 
already  in  existence,  the  annual  demand 
for  the  Old  Book  is  far  greater  than  that 
for  the  new  novel — no  matter  which — 
that  has  passed  its  quarter  million  mark, 
and  that  **  everybody  **  seems  to  be  read- 
ing.   The  past  few  years  have  seen  far 
more  new  editions  of  the  Bible  than  of 
of  any  other  book,  and  many  more  are 
in  preparation,  the  purpose  of  each  pub- 
lisher being  to  provide  notes,  explana- 
tions, maps,   pictures,    historical    refer- 
ences, etc.,  that  shall  make  Bible-reading 


less  puzzling  and  more  informing  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  all  the  new 
Bibles  are  not  being  read,  for  what  pur- 
pose were  they  bought  ?  They  are  not 
thrown  away,  nor  can  they  be  found  in 
the  second- hand  book-stores.  The  only 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Bible  is  less 
read  than  once  it  was,  is  that  Christianity 
is  developing  from  a  matter  of  doctrine 
into  a  rule  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  book  is  ceasing  to  be  a  fetich, 
and  has  become  a  treasure  of  hearts  that 
are  too  good  to  be  worn  on  the  sleeve. 

The  School  Superintendents  of  Wilkes- 
barre  and  vicinity  held  a  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  October  17th,  at  the  office  of 
Supt.  Coughlin,  to  consider  arrangements 
for  the  next  annual  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association,  to 
be  held  in  that  city  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  June  30,  July  i  and  2. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  a 
dozen  matters  of  special  interest  were 
under  consideration.  Supt.  Addison  L. 
Jones,  President  of  the  State  Association, 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  He  is 
actively  at  work  upon  the  programme. 

Thb  Pennsylvania  State  College,  orig- 
inally organized  in  1859,  is  situated  in 
the  borough  of   State   College,  nearly 
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twelve  miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  and 
has  for  its  special  work  the  training  of 
youth  in  those  branches  of  learning 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  modern 
industrial  pursuits.  The  college  grounds 
contain  400  acres,  used  in  giving  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. To  show  the  estimation  in  which 
the  college  is  held  by  men  of  affairs,  it 
may  be  stated  that  Charles  M.  Schwab 
was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  has  donated  a 
minimum  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  erection 
of  an  auditorium,  while  Andrew  Car- 
negie recently  gave  $100  000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  library  building. 

The  number  of  four-year  courses  now 
organized  is  thirteen,  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral Courses— General  Science,  Classical, 
Latin-Scientific  and  Philosophy.  Tech- 
nical Courses  —  Agriculture,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  separate  courses  in  Civil, 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Mining  En- 
gineering, Mathematics  and  Physics. 
There  are  besides  short  courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Chemistry,  Mining  and  Me- 
chanics. Provision  is  also  made  for  effec- 
tive work  in  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, psychology,  ethics,  pedagogics, 
history  and  political  science. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  July  6th  to  loth,  1903. 
No  particular  hotel  has  been  named  as 
headquarters.  The  New  England  Journal 
ofEducaium  says:  '*  The  general  impres- 
sion locally  is  that  the  hotels  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Copley  Square  will  be 
the  most  available  fot  visitors.  The  gen- 
eral headquarters,  and  also  the  rooms  for 
State  headquarters,  will  be  in  the  Rogers 
building  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology."  This  will  doubtless  be 
a  larger  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it.  The  rate  will,  it  is 
supposed,  be  one  fare  for  round  trip  plus 
the  two-dollar  fee  of  membership.  The 
trip  is  one  not  to  be  missed  by  any  live 
teacher  or  superintendent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  can  afford  to  make  it. 


Dr.  Samubi*  Wier,  of  Aurora,  111., 
the  principal  of  the  Clarion  State  Normal 
School,  was  selected  from  quite  a  large 
number  of  applicants,  among  whom  were 
men  of  very  broad  education  and  wide 
experience  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Dr.  Wier  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and 
about  forty-  two  years  of  age.    He  secured 


his  elementary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Canada,  and  later  attended  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  at  Ontario. 
In  1884  he  entered  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, at  Evanston,  111.,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  received  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  B.D.  in  1889.  He  later  spent  two 
years  in  post-graduate  work  in  Germany, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph  D.,  summa 
cum  laude^  from  Jena  in  1895.  His  teach- 
ing experience  has  ranged  from  public 
school  to  university  work.  He  was  in- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek  at  South- 
western Kansas  College  and  later  instruc- 
tor in  Northwestern  University.  Prom 
1895  to  1901  he  was  professor  of  History 
of  Education  and  Ethics  in  the  School 
of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University. 
During  1901-02  he  has  been  engaged  in 
writing  and  lecturing  in  connection  with 
his  work  in  the  department  of  Pedagogy 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  We  bid 
him  welcome  to  Pennsylvania  and  wish 
him  a  large  measure  of  success  in  his 
new  field  of  labor. 


The  oldest  inscription  of  any  length 
in  existence  is  said  to  be  a  record  of  the 
conquest  of  Lugalzaggisi,  who  conquered 
the  whole  world,  including  Palestme,  in 
his  day,  4,800  years  before  Christ,  or 
almost  7,000  years  ago.  Until  quite  re- 
cently negative  critics  have  said  that  an 
Elamitic  invasion  was  an  impossibility. 
This  inscription,  however,  proves  that 
Lugalzaggisi  did  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  impossible  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and  almost  2,500  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  Biblical  patriarch.  The 
priceless  clay  tablet  containing  this  in- 
scription is  at  present  in  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Why  don't  people  plant  more  trees 
both  in  town  and  country  ?  They  con- 
tribute so  greatly  to  the  public  comfort 
and  health,  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
roadside,  and  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. Arbor  Day  has,  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  been  stimulating  interest 
in  tree  planting  all  over  Pennsylvania, 
and  millions  of  tress  are  now  growing 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  that  but 
for  this  good  day  would  never  have  been 
planted.  The  schools  can  do  much  to 
aid  this  movement.  The  teacher  directs 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  planting 
of  seeds,  and  young  shoots,  and  those  of 
larger  growth,  both  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
and  to  care  for  them  from  year  to  year, 
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and  a  new  interest  is  implanted  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  boy  or  girl.  Who 
can  tell  how  far  it  may  go,  or  what  thous- 
ands of  trees  may  in  time  gladden  the 
earth  and  grow  into  value  of  another  sort 
from  that  small  beginning  ?  Dr.  Higbee 
did  a  great  thing  for  Pennsylvania  when 
he  introduced  our  spring  and  fall  Arbor 
Days.  In  Williamsport,  Lancaster,  and 
many  other  places,  the  day  was  fittingly 
observed.  The  boys  of  the  I^ncaster 
High  School  planted  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  young  Norway  maples,  and 
had  their  thirty-sixth  formal  printed  pro- 
gramme of  music,  readings,  recitations, 
etc.  Superintendents  and  School  Direc- 
tors should  everywhere  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  teachers  the  observance  of 
our  annually  recurring  Arbor  Days. 


LARGE  FIGURES. 


THE  annual  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shows  that  the  grand  total  of  pupils  in 
schools,  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher,  both  public  and  private,  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1901,  was  17,299,230,  an  increase  of 
278,520  pupils  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  number  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
in  institutions  supported  by  general  and 
local  ta^es  furnished  by  states  and  muni- 
cipalities were  15,710,394,  as  against 
15,443,462,  the  number  reported  for  the 
previous  year.  Besides  these  there  were 
certain  special  institutions  like  city 
evening  schools,  business  schools,  schools 
for  Indians,  reform  schools,  schools  con- 
nected with  asylums,  schools  for  cookery, 
and  other  special  trades  and  vocations, 
all  enrolling  nearly  half  a  million  pupils. 
Adding  the  enrollment  in  these  special 
schools  to  that  for  general  education,  the 
aggregate  is  something  over  seventeen 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  our  popula- 
tion that  received  education  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1 901. 

The  value  of  property  used  for  public 
school  purposes  has  arisen  to  $576,963,089, 
from  $130,380,008  in  1870,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  common  schools — in- 
cluding elementary  schools,  but  exclud- 
ing all  institutions  for  higher  education 
— amounted  to  $226,043,236,  having  risen 
to  this  sum  from  $63,396,666  in  1870.     In 


1870  the  expenditure  for  schools  per 
capita  of  the  population  was  $1.64;  the 
past  year  it  was  $2  93  per  capita  of  the 
population,  the  highest  that  it  has  ever 
been.  It  was  an  increase  of  ten  cents  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  over  the 
year  previous.  The  average  attendance 
of  each  pupil  for  the  entire  number  en- 
rolled was  99  days  for  the  year. 


PERSONAL  INITIATIVE. 


IT  is  possible  to  destroy  the  personal 
initiative  of  teachers  by  too  much  sys- 
tem and  too  much  legislation.  The 
enactment  of  law  is  not  synonymous  with 
its  execution.  Systematic  examinations 
may  become  systematic  interference  with 
spontaneous  growth  and  development. 
Uniform  examinations  level  down  as  well 
as  up.  The  lowest  in  scholarship  are 
brought  up  towards  the  average  in  at- 
tainments, whilst  the  best  schools  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  best  suitable  for 
mediocrity.  Moreover,  a  cure  for  the  ills 
of  one  district  may  cause  manifold  ills  in 
other  districts  where  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different. 

The  head  of  a  city  system  of  schools 
said  one  day:  '*I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  lessons  in  number  are  given  at  this 
hour  in  every  school  under  my  charge." 
It  was  a  case  of  system  gone  to  seed.  No 
better  device  for  destroying  the  fireedom 
and  personal  initiative  of  teachers  could 
have  been  invented. 

In  another  city  the  superintendent  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  must  prescribe 
the  work  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Prom  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  town 
teachers  were  daily  compelled  to  walk  to 
the  central  building  in  order  to  get  out  of 
a  pigeon-hole  the  outline  of  a  lesson 
which  the  superintendent  in  his  majestic 
self-sufficiency  had  mapped  out  for  the 
next  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
superintendent  did  not  hold  his  place 
for  many  years.  The  teachers  reoelled 
against  his  petty  tyranny.  As  soon  as 
his  term  was  ended,  a  man  of  more  sense 
took  his  place. 

To  save  the  time  of  pupils  from  being 
wasted,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
teachers  of  successive  grades  should  har- 
monize their  work.  They  can  be  held 
responsible  for  results.  Within  these 
limits  the  individual  teacher  should  have 
freedom  to  develop  the  best  of  which  he 
is  capable.  He  will  emphasize  the  things 
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of  most  interest  to  himself.  The  annual 
examination  prevents  him  from  neglect- 
ing any  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  taught, 
and  keeps  him  from  becoming  too  one- 
sided in  his  teaching.  The  tests  for  pro- 
motion act  as  a  corrective  in  all  grades 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college. 
The  true  teacher  does  not  object  to  ex- 
aminations that  are  reasonable  tests.  He 
uses  such  tests  in  order  to  estimate  the 
merits  and  defects  of  his  own  drill,  and  to 
get  at  the  amount  of  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  reviews.  This  and  much 
more  can  be  said  in  favor  of  systematic 
work  and  periodic  examinations.  But 
the  need  of  system  and  of  tests  does  not 
justify  the  abuses  which  under  the  name 
of  supervision  have  crept  into  schools, 
there  to  harass  teachers  and  pupils  in 
their  legitimate  work. 


THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 


RECENTLY  a  mother  died,  leaving  a 
child  fourteen  months  old.  The 
babe  is  passionately  fond  of  a  sister  eleven 
years  old.  There  are  two  older  sisters  in 
the  house,  but  the  attachment  of  the 
child  for  the  youngest  sister  is  so  marked 
that  the  father  uses  it  as  an  excuse  for 
keeping  her  out  of  school.  He  declares 
that  he  will  pay  the  non-attendance  fine 
regularly  rather  than  separate  the  two 
little  folks.  Mistaken  parental  love ! 
Shall  a  child's  education  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  a  babe  who  could  soon  be  won 
by  kindness  on  the  part  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  ?  It  is  nonsense  to 
claim  that  a  child  of  fourteen  months  will 
not  be  content  under  the  care  of  others 
who  treat  it  as  a  child  should  be  treated. 
And  yet  this  attachment  or  lack  of  attach- 
ment is  urged  as  an  excuse  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  compulsory  law  ! 

To  state  such  a  case  is  equivalent  to 
proving  that  we  need  a  law  making  at- 
tendance at  school  compulsory.  The 
years  of  childhood  are  golden  years.  The 
period  from  eight  to  fourteen  is  the 
plastic  period  for  most  children.  The 
impressions  which  are  then  made  last 
through  life.  The  arts  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  our  civilized  life  are  then  easily 
acquired.  What  are  these  arts  ?  Reading, 
writing,  reckoning,  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  geography  and  history,  without 
which  a  person  cannot  even  lay  claim  to 
ordinary  intelligence.  Moreover  during 
these  years  the  reading  habit  should  and 


can  be  developed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  lessons  of  a  school  reader  over 
and  over  again  until  they  grow  stale.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  teach  reading 
by  giving  the  children  a  library  of  well 
selected  books.  The  writer  knows  of 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  read  from 
fifty  to  eighty  classics  before  they  leave 
the  grammar  schools.  One  can  almost 
see  the  pupils  grow  as  they  pass  with 
eager  interest  from  book  to  book.  Sup- 
plementary reading  has  come  to  stay.  It 
need  not  supplant  the  regular  text-books. 
Give  the  average  pupil  a  chance,  and  the 
habit  of  reading  good  books  will  be 
formed  during  the  years  from  eight  to 
fourteen.  If  the  basis  for  this  habit  is 
not  laid  at  school,  it  is  seldom  acquired 
during  the  child's  subsequent  life.  The 
man  and  the  woman  are  to  be  pitied  who 
never  read  anything  beyond  the  daily 
papers.  They  seldom  taste  the  joy  s  of  the 
higher  life.  In  this  law  governing  the 
formation  of  the  reading  habit  is  found 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law. 


PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE. 


RECENTLY  an  institute  lecturer  at- 
tacked the  traditional  course  of 
study,  and  advocated  very  radical  changes 
in  the  direction  of  nature  study,  object 
lessons,  and  other  lessons  designed  to 
cultivate  perception  through  the  senses. 
He  gave  very  interesting  information 
concerning  the  whale,  the  lobster,  the 
oriole  and  the  butterfly.  He  made  the 
teachers  feel  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  wrong,  and  he 
covered  up  the  educational  heresy  in  his 
lectures  by  the  scientific  knowledge  which 
he  imparted  to  the  audience. 

It  is  universally  felt  that  the  school 
should  fit,  or  at  least  help  to  fit,  the 
pupils  for  adult  life.  Can  anything  be 
taught  at  school  more  helpful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  life's  duties  than  reading,  writ- 
ing and  reckoning?  Take  one  of  the 
illiterates  who  still  constitute  seven  per 
cent,  of  our  Pennsylvania  population 
above  the  age  often.  For  argument's  sake 
let  us  say  that  the  illiterate  man  is  a 
skilled  mechanic.  He  is  sent  away  from 
home  by  the  firm  in  whose  employ  he 
works.  He  cannot  read  the  time-table 
nor  the  name  of  the  station  at  which  he 
is  to  stop.  Several  times  he  gets  up  to 
ask    a  brakeman  because  he  failed  to 
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understand  the  announcement.  At  the 
hotel  he  is  unable  to  register  his  name. 
At  the  dinner  table  he  cannot  read  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  hence  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  order.  Finally  he  helps 
himself  out  of  his  dilemma  by  saying, 
'*  Bring  me  anythiPg  that  is  good  to  eat.*' 
The  waiter  hands  him  a  daily  paper,  and 
is  amused  because  he  holds  the  thing 
upside  down.  Evening  comes.  He  would 
like  to  communicate  with  the  folks  at 
home,  but  he  cannot  write  them  a  letter, 
nor  can  he  read  the  letter  which  he  gets 
from  his  little  daughter  the  next  day. 
Were  it  not  for  the  telephone,  he  could 
not  communicate  with  his  employers,  and 
this  is  only  possible  because  some  one  is 
kind  enough  to  call  up  the  firm  by  the 
use  of  a  number  which  he  could  not 
make  out  when  the  exchange  list  was 
handed  to  him.  Would  information 
about  the  whale,  the  lobster,  the  butter- 
fly and  the  oriole  have  helped  him  out  of 
his  predicament?  What  he  stood  in  need 
of  was  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 

A  workman  in  the  booming  days  of  the 
iron  trade  had  succeeded  in  saving  three 
hundred  dollars.  He  loaned  it  to  a 
friend,  who  was  honest  enough  to  pay  it 
back  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  four 
months.  He  was  anxious  to  know  the 
amount  of  interest  due  him  at  six  per 
per  cent.  He  asked  a  teacher  to  reckon 
It  for  him.  Being  in  a  great  hurry  to 
reach  school,  the  teacher  made  an  error 
in  the  calculation.  Next  day  the  man 
met  him  and  asked:  ''Did'nt  you  make 
a  mistake  in  reckoning  my  interest?" 
The  teacher  in  surprise  asked,  *'  How  did 
you  discover  it  ?"  How  could  an  illiter- 
ate man  ignorant  of  figures  detect  such 
an  error  ?  The  man  said  he  reckoned  it. 
This  aroused  still  greater  curiosity. 
**How  did  you  reckon  it?**  asked  the 
teacher.  The  man  said  the  work  was  too 
long  to  show  on  the  pavement,  but  if  the 
teacher  would  come  to  his  house  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  he  would  show  him.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  workman  laid 
fourteen  pennies  in  a  row  to  indicate  the 
interest  on  the  first  dollar  for  two  years 
and  four  months.  Then  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  he  made  a  stroke  opposite  each 
penny  to  indicate  the  interest  on  the 
second  dollar,  and  proceeded  to  do  this 
for  every  dollar  at  interest.  The  amount 
of  interest  he  obtained  by  counting  the 
pennies  and  the  strokes  which  stood  for 
pennies.  Tedious  calculation  !  What 
the  man    needed  was  not    information  I 


about  bugs,  beetles,  butterflies,  birds  and 
mammals,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic. 

Education  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which 
is  given  at  school,  and  that  which  is 
given  out  of  school.  The  former  is  called 
schooling.  The  school  was  originally 
established  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
reckoning.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
essential  to  every  human  being,  that  be 
may  adjust  himself  to  modern  civilized 
life.  John  Fiske  and  others  claim  tbat 
the  human  race  emerged  from  barbarism 
with  the  use  of  written  records  to  chron- 
icle achievements  and  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness transactions.  The  use  of  a  written 
alphabet  called  the  .«chool  into  existence. 
The  three  R*s  constitute  the  core  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Whatever  else  the 
elementary  school  may  teach,  it  is  a  fail- 
ure if  it  fails  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing  and  number.  The  edu- 
cational reformer  who  attacks  this  por- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  deserves  to  be 
branded  as  an  educational  deformer,  lest 
he  confuse  the  minds  of  teachers  with 
reference  to  the  primary  function  of  the 
school  in  teaching  the  arts  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  modern  civilization. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION. 


THE  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  is  an  interesting 
document,  showing  what  the  Government 
is  doing  for  the  practical  education  and 
advancement  of  its  wards,  and  embraces 
ideas  gleaned  from  personal  observation 
in  the  field,  together  with  the  views  of 
various  superintendents,  Indian  workers 
and  prominent  educators  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  General  Superin- 
tendent has  outlined  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  students  of  the  Indian 
schools,  and  makes  a  strong  argument  for 
education  along  practical  lines  which 
will  improve  the  Indian's  mode  of  life. 
In  this  connection  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture is  taken  up,  embracing  dairying 
and  other  branches  of  farm  study. 
Domestic  science  for  the  girls  also  re- 
ceives much  attention.  Speaking  of 
agriculture,  the  Superintendent  says: 

**  No  occupation  will  so  soon  dispossess 
the  Indian  of  his  nomadic  instincts  and  fix 
upon  him  permanencv  of  habitation  as 
agriculture.  Tilling  of  the  soil  will  neces- 
sarily oblige  him  to  remain  in  one  spot, 
and  the  performing  of  certain  duties  at 
proper  times  of  the  year  will  instill  into 
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him  the  necessity  for  systematic  work  and 
for  giving  attention  to  details.  To  make 
any  real  progress,  the  Indian  must  have  a 
home,  wherein  will  center  all  his  interests, 
hopes  and  ambitions,  and  a  home  on  a  farm 
will  btrst  fill  these  requirements.  As  there 
is  no  field  in  which  he  can  so  readilv  con- 
tribute to  his  own  support,  he  should  not 
onljr  be  encouraged,  but  urged  to  cease 
leasing  his  allotment,  to  cultivate  more 
acres,  raise  better  crops,  and  live  the  thri  Ay, 
independent  life  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
tillers  of  the  soil.'* 

Miss  Reel  points  out  that  the  Indian 
owns  bis  land  and  should  be  taught  to 
farm  it  himself,  in  preference  to  his  old- 
time  custom  of  renting  to  his  industrious 
white  neighbors  and  himself  living  in 
idleness.  This  idea  instilled  into  the 
red  man  will  be  a  long  step  toward  actual 
reform.  Attertion  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  Government  appropriation 
in  1S19  was  but  $10,000,  while  during  the 
past  year  the  sum  of  $3,244  250  was  ex- 
pended for  Indian  schools,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was 
nearly  25  000.  The  Superintendent 
points  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
mtroduction  of  the  outing  system  and 
suggests  S3stematic  methods  of  selecting 
pupils  for  school  attendance  calculated  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  evils 
which  have  heretofore  existed. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  report,  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  industrial  training 
methods  in  the  Indian  schools.  Practical 
industrial  training,  with  elementary 
literary  studies  applicable  to  industrial 
work,  should  make  the  Indian  a  useful 
citizen — the  aim  of  the  Indian  school 
service  under  its  present  management. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 


THE  Library  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Audubon  Society  has  pre- 
pared a  limited  number  of  libraries,  of 
ten  books  each,  for  circulation  among  the 
public  schools  in  the  country  districts  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  libraries  consist  of 
books  on  nature-study  by  Burroughs, 
Seton-Thompson,  Chapman ,  Mrs.  Wright, 
and  others.  Each  library  is  sent  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  and  may  be  kept  three 
months.  Requests  for  libraries  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  of  application,  and 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Hilda  Justice, 
West  Clapier  street,  German  town.  Pa. 
The  State  of  New  York  spends  $60,000 


annually  upon  traveling  libraries.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  num- 
ber of  public-spirited  citizens  who  have 
been  willing  to  inaugurate  the  movement. 
Our  State  ranks  second  in  wealth,  but 
thirteenth  in  library  facilities,  that  is,  in 
the  number  of  books  for  every  one  hun- 
dred of  population.  In  1900  we  could 
boast  of  401  libraries  with  3  974,000  vol- 
umes. The  Free  State  Library  Commis- 
sion organized  in  1899  has  charge  of 
eighty  traveling  libraries.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  ex  officio  is  the  State 
Librarian,  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Reed. 


TOO  MUCH  ARITHMETIC. 


WE  reprint  elsewhere  an  extract  from 
Prof.  Smith's  excellent  treatise  on 
Teaching  Elementary  Mathematics.  It 
is  a  protest  against  the  practice  which 
prevails  in  so  many  echools  of  giving  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  solution  of 
problems  in  arithmetic.  In  a  footnote  the 
author  quotes  from  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker 
the  following  protest:  **The  charge  I 
make  against  the  existing  course  of  study 
is  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  exercises 
which  are  not  exercises  in  arithmetic  at 
all,  or  principally,  but  are  exercises  in 
logic;  and,  secondly,  that  as  exercisses  in 
logic,  they  are  either  useless  or  mischiev- 
ous." Coming  from  the  late  president  of 
the  most  renowned  school  of  technology 
in  America,  these  words  deserve  critical 
attention.  The  over  emphasis  of  arith- 
metic in  rural  schools  has  crowded  other 
studies  out  of  the  curriculum.  If  the 
time  saved  by  the  omission  of  valueless 
portions  of  arithmetic  were  devoted  to 
algebra  and  geometry,  a  higher  form  of 
mental  power  would  be  developed.  Or 
if  the  time  were  spent  in  organizing  the 
elementary  facts  of  science  so  as  to  put  the 
pupil  in  possession  of  scientific  truth,  the 
knowledge  gained  thereby  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  the  ability  to  manip- 
ulate puzzles  in  percentage,  or  worse  still, 
to  solve  algebraic  problems  by  the  common 
methods  of  arithmetical  analysis.  The  cur- 
riculum in  rural  schools  needs  modifica- 
tion. The  chief  hindrance  is  the  tradi- 
tional examination.  It  becomes  a  *'  bread 
and  butter"  question  to  learn  useless 
things  when  these  are  required  by  him 
who  opens  or  shuts  the  door  to  the  teach- 
er's vocation  through  the  certificates 
which  he  grants  or  refuses. 

If  half  the  time  now  wasted  upon  use- 
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less  portions  of  arithmetic  were  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  English  classics,  the 
intellectual  powers  wonld  be  developed 
more  harmoniously,  the  reading  habit 
would  be  fostered,  the  understanding 
would  acquire  the  power  to  think  qualita- 
tively as  well  as  quantitatively,  and  supe- 
rior culture  would  be  derived  from  the 


daily  contact  with  master  minds.  Let 
any  one  cut  out  of  his  text-book  on  arith- 
metic all  the  topics  which  have  never 
come  before  him  in  real  life  (outside  of 
the  school),  and  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  time  could  have  been  de- 
voted to  science  and  the  humanities.espec- 
ially  the  literature  of  the  mother  tongue. 


•  »  » 
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Dbpartksnt  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Habilisburg,  November ^  1902.  j 

The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issu^  to  college  graduates  : 

876.  Herbert  L.  Dunkelb^ger,  Reading, 
Berks  county,  Albright  College,  Ph.B.,  is- 
sued June  20,  1902. 

877.  Prank  B.  Shambaugh,  Reedsville, 
Mifflin  county,  Susquehanna  University,  A. 
B. ,  issued  June  23,  1902. 

878.  Mary  C.  Kepler,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
June  23, 1902. 

879.  James  J.  Schaffer,  Kresgeville,  Mon- 
roe county,  Franklin  and  Marsnall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  June  23,  1902. 

880.  H.  W.  Morris,  Rebersburg,  Centre 
countv,  Susquehanna  University,  A.  M., 
issued  June  26,  1902. 

881.  J.  P.  Lawrence,  Hoodville,  Venango 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  1, 1902. 

882.  Bli  P.  Heckert,  Pillow,  Dauphin 
county,  Bucknell  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
July  I,  1902. 

883.  S.  Jennie  Jones,  McKeesport,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  i,  1902. 

884.  Willis  E.  Maneval,  Liberty,  Tioga 
county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B ,  issued 
July  I,  1902. 

885.  Melvin  C.  Hamer,  Paxtonville,  Sny- 
der county,  Central  Pennsylvania  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  July  i,  1902. 

886.  Louisa  A.  Hazlett,  Kent,  Indiana 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  I,  1902. 

887.  Samuel  B.  Churchill,  Honesdale, 
Wayne  county,  Brown  University,  A.  B.,' 
issued  July  i,  1902. 

888.  Helen  I.  Wintermute,  Linesville, 
Crawford  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  i,  1902. 

889.  T.  B.  Miller,  Blairsville,  Indiana 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  I,  1Q02. 

800.  Cnarles  I.  Boyer,  Man  data,  Northum- 
berland county,  Bucknell  University,  A.B., 
issued  July  i,  1902. 

891.  Cyrus  C.  Badger,  West  Liberty,  But- 
ler county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  is- 
sued July  I,  1902. 

892.  R.  H.  Fetter,  Pierce,  Armstrons^ 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
July  10, 1902. 


893.  U.  G.  Studebaker,  Jacksville,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  ?h.  B.,  issued 
July  10,  1902. 

894.  Levi  J.  Ulmer,  Hepburn,  Lycomine^ 
county,  Bucknell  University,  B.  S.,  issued 
July  10,  1901. 

895.  W.  P.  Allen,  Washineton.  Washing- 
ton county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Ccu- 
lege,  B.  S.,  issued  July  10,  1902. 

096.  Chas.  Lowry  Dinger,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  10,  1902. 

897.  J.  P.  Buchheit,  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  July  11,  1902. 

898.  Frances  G.  Wick,  Butler,  Butler 
county,  Wilson  College,  A.  B.,  issued  July 

15.  1902. 

899.  John  E.  Williams,  Freeland,  Luzerne 
county,  Bucknell  University,  B.  S.,  issued 
July  17,  1902. 

900.  Arthur  L.  Yoder,  Lancaster,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  A.  B.,  issued  July 
17,  1902. 

901.  C.  Blaine  Smathers,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  July  23,  1902. 

902.  Bertha  Moser,  Collegeville,  Mont- 
{^omery  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  23,  1902. 

903.  Franklin  E.  Strobel,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  county,  Thiel  College,  A.  B., 
issued  July  23,  1902. 

904.  Ralph  E.  Yoder,  Lancaster,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  A.  B.,  issued  July 
24,  1902. 

905.  Anne  Meloy,  West  Newton,  West- 
moreland county,  Penna.  College  for 
Women,  A.  B.,  issued  July  24,  1902. 

906.  Harriet  Robinson,  Grove  City,  Mer- 
cer county,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  issued 
August  I,  1902. 

907.  Wm.  S.  Robinson,  Mooresburg,  Mon- 
tour county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B., 
issued  August  i,  1902. 

908.  George  F.  Bierman,  Birdsboro,  Berks 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.  M., 
issued  September  8,  1902. 

909.  John  W.  McCracken,  Kenmoor, 
Clearfield  county,  Bucknell  University, 
A.  B.,  issued  September  8,  1902. 

910.  S.  A.  Mahle,  Sandy  Lake,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
September  8,  1902. 
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911.  Worth  M.  Jones,  Pansy,  Jefferson 
connty,  Grove  City  College,  B.  S.,  issued 
Septembers,  1902. 

912.  John  J.  Dallard,  Bedford,  Bedford 
county,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  8,  1902. 

913.  Ammon  P.  Weaver,  Wolfe's  Store, 
Centre  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  issued  Septembers,  1902. 

914.  Susan  A.  Rose,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
Septembers,  1902. 

915.  Charles  C.  Bachman,  Northampton, 
Northampton  county,  Muhlenberg  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  September  S,  1902. 

916.  S.  L.  Louden,  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
coanty,  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  S,  1902. 

917.  H.  C.  Rothrock,  Catawissa,  Colum- 
bia county,  Penna.  State  College,  B.  S., 
issued  September  8,  1902. 

91S.  Prank  M.  Uhrich,  Lebanon,  Muhlen- 
berg College,  A.  B.,  issued  September  S, 
1902. 

919.  Alfred  J.  Mooney,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  9,  1902. 

920.  Gustavus  E.  Oswald,  New  Tripoli, 
Ldiigh  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  9,  1902. 

921 .  Rooert  Connor  Shaw,  Mamont,  West- 
moreland county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  September  9,  1902. 

922.  Mary  C.  Gamble,  Jamestown,  Mercer 
county,  Westminster  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  9,  1902. 

923.  Clyde  C.  Green,  Irwin,  Westmore- 
land county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B., 
issued  September  9, 1902. 

'924.  Paul  Renno  lieyl,  Reading,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  B.  S.,  issued  Septem- 
ber 9.  1902. 

925.  Renwick  G.  Dean,  Mars,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
September  9.  1902. 

926.  John  K.  Lacock,  Hackney,  Washine- 
ton  county,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, A.  B.,  issued  September  9,  I9k>2. 

927.  George  B.  Graham,  Leisenring,  Fay- 
ette county,  Waynesburg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  September  9,  1902. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe:  Seven  resig- 
nations have  been  reported  to  me,  but  all 
th^e  vacancies  have  since  been  satisfac- 
torily filled.  The  new  school  houses  in 
Manor,  Parks  and  Ray  burn  have  all  been 
finished,  and  ar^  now  in  use.  The  new  build- 
ing at  Johnetta  will  soon  be  completed. 

Bbavbr — Suppt.  Moore:  In  Moon  town- 
ship a  new  district  has  been  formed  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  growth  of  Colonia. 
Georgetown  is  completing  a  fine  new 
building  which  will  oe  dedicated  October 
rsth*  with  appropriate  exercises. 


Bbrks— Supt.  Rapp:  Cumru,  Spring, 
Perry  and  Ontelaunee  have  oi>ened  Town- 
ship High  Schools,  all  of  which  are  well 
attended  and  in  flourishing  condition.  Sev- 
eral other  townships  will  likely  open  similar 
schools  by  another  year. 

BuTLBR— Supt.  Painter:  Schools  all 
opened  in  September,  excepting  the  Pair- 
view  Borough  school.  The  directors  of  that 
school  could  not  agree  upon  a  teacher  and 
were  removed  from  office  by  the  Court. 
Teachers*  wages  were  increased  in  very 
many  districts;  only  one  township  took  the 
backward  step  of  making  a  reduction.  We 
organized  two  Township  High  Schools  this 
fall.  We  now  have  three  of  these  schools 
doing  good  work:  one,  located  at  Prospect, 
taught  by  Prof.  Harold  D.  Pyott,  assisted 
by  Miss  Letitia  Barnes;  this  school  was 
organized  last  year,  and  has  from  30  to  40 
pupils.  The  two  others  are  located  at 
Portersville  and  Renfrew;  the  former  is 
taught  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Johnson,  and  the 
latter  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Kramlich,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  twenty  or  more  each. 

CAMBRiA—Supt.  Jones:  The  schools  in 
every  district  ot  the  county  are  now  open, 
with  one  exception,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  our  teachers  have  commenced 
with  an  energy  and  vim  that  will  be  sure 
to  make  this  a  successful  school  year. 

Clkarpibld— Supt.  Shields:  All  the 
schools  have  started  with  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  ever  before.  The  directors  of  the 
county  mean  to  enforce  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law,  and  it  is  having  a  good  effect 
upon  the  schools.  The  new  school  building 
in  Clearfield  is  not  yet  completed,  but  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Court  and  the  County 
Commissioners,  the  use  of  the  court-room 
was  granted  for  the  High  School. 

Clinton  — Supt.  McCloskey:  Two  new 
school  houses  have  recently  been  erected 
and  are  now  open— one  at  Woolrich,  a  large 
two  room  building  finished  in  Georgia  pine 
and  entirely  modern  in  plan;  the  other  in 
Wavne  township,  a  single  room  building. 
Both  have  been  furnished  with  latest  im- 
proved desks. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green :  The  schools 
visited  made  a  creditable  showing,  with  but 
few  exceptions.  The  indications  are  that 
good  work  will  be  done  throughout  the 
term,  and  I  expect  to  see  improvement  in 
those  schools  that  were  seemingly  defi- 
cient. 

Erie— Supt.  Bayle:  Mill  Creek  township 
opened  its  new  high  school  building  Sep- 
tember 30,  with  appropriate  exercises.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  principal.  Prof. 
Downan,  Supt.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  and  the 
County  Superintendent.  The  music  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  Erie. 
Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  hieh  schools 
throughout  the  county.  Springneld  town- 
ship and  Venango  township  have  each 
established  a  high  school  since  June. 
Girard  borough  has  added  another  year  to 
the  course  of  study,  thus  providing  for  a 
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four- year  high  school  course.  Harbor  Creek 
township  has  broken  ground  for  a  new  high 
school  building.  £lk  Creek  township  has 
opened  a  new  two-room  building  at  Cranes- 
ville.    Pleasant  Hill  district  has  also  com- 

gleted  a  new  building;  and  Wayne  township 
as  one  in  course  of  erection  at  Carter  Hill. 

Fulton— Supt.  Barton:  I  held  an  educa- 
tional meeting  at  Needmore,  September  ii. 
Besides  38  teachers,  many  directors  and 
citizens  were  present.  A  similar  meeting 
was  held  at  Hustontown,  September  13. 
The  schools  are  all  open,  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  teachers  could  be  found  for 
some  of  them. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  Miss  Kate  L. 
Thompson,  one  of  Greene  county's  best 
teachers,  has  resigned  as  teacher  in  the 
Waynesburg  High  School  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  of  San  Juan. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Hopper:  Our  committee 
on  professional  reading  adopted  the  follow- 
ing books  for  the  next  three  years:  Halleck's 
Psychology,  Schaefier's  Thinking  and 
Ivcarning  to  Think,  De  Garmo's  Essentials 
of  Methods  and  Seeley's  Foundations  of 
Education. 

Northampton— Supt.  Bender:  The  inter- 
est and  activity  already  manifested  give 
promise  of  a  successful  school  year  for 
upper  Mt.  Bethel.  Much  of  this  wholesome 
condition  of  the  schools  of  this  district  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  the  joint 
monthly  educational  meetings  which  are 
held.  At  these  meetings  such  topics  are 
discussed  as  the  teachers  and  directors  may 
suggest  for  the  coming  meeting,  thus  giv- 
ing anK>le  time  for  preparation.  The  sal- 
aries ofthe  teachers  of  this  township  have 
been  increased,  which  also  has  much  to  do 
with  the  new  life  in  the  schools.  Two  ad- 
ditional schools  have  been  opened  here, 
making  twenty- three  in  all.  The  one  is  a 
new  building;  the  other  had  been  vacated 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Snyder— Supt.  Walborn:  Washington 
township  now  has  a  High  School  of  third 
class.  The  board  has  furnished  and  fitted 
up  a  vacant  room  in  the  Freeburg  school 
building,  which  room  is  now  occupied  by 
the  **  B  **  primary  school.  This  gives  Free- 
burg five  schools. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  The  schools 
generally  have  opened  earlier  than  usual. 
AH  thus  far  visited  are  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  are  doin^  well.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers  are  m  the  school- room  for 
the  first  time,  but  they  are  better  prepared 
for  their  work.  The  schools  in  the  outlying 
districts  have  fewer  pupils  and  those  in  the 
central  districts  more  than  last  year.  All 
signs  point  to  a  successful  year. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning:  White's  *'Art 
of  Teaching!**  and  Winship's  *' Great  Amer- 
ican Educators'*  have  been  selected  by  the 
committee  for  study  by  the  teachers  this 
year.  Each  district  is  to  constitute  a  read- 
ing circle,  work  to  begin  November  ist. 
Our  schools  are  starting  off  well. 


Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Most  of  the 
schools  are  opening  very  auspiciously. 
Three  Township  High  Schools  have  betn 
visited,  and  they  are  doing  better  work  than 
ever.  Several  low  salary  districts  had  un- 
usual difficulty  in  securing  enough  teachers 
to  supply  the  schools;  several  teachers  are 
wantea  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
more  than  fifty  new  teachers  in  the  county 
this  year.  What  has  become  of  those  whose 
places  they  are  taking  }  Many  have  found 
more  profitable  occupation  in  other  Hoes. 
Teachers*  wages  must  be  increased  in  this 
county  to  hold  those  who  are  energetic  and 
progressive.  The  teachers  and  directors  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  township  are  holding  monthly 
educational  meetingti;  and  in  Damascus 
township  they  are  grading  all  the  schools. 

Westmoreland— Supt.  UUrich:  All  our 
schools  are  wtll  under  way.  Some  trouble 
was  experienced  in  filling  the  schools  with 
teachers  in  districts  where  the  salaries  are 
small.  With  but  few  exceptions,  salaries 
were  increased  in  every  district  in  the 
county.  This  brought  to  us  about  200 
teachers  from  other  counties.  Many  new 
school  buildings  were  occupied  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  best  of  these  are  those 
of  Latrobe,  Monessen  and  Bolivar.  These 
are  large  apartment  buildings,  costing  in 
the  aggregate  about  $80,000. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Murphy:  A  re- 
vised course  of  study  tor  the  High  School 
went  into  effect  September  ist.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  are  in  algebra,  geometfy* 
Latin  and  Engiish.  Elementary  algebra  is  to 
be  completed  in  one  year;  also  plane  geom- 
etry; one  more  year  of  Latin  is  oStred. 
adding  Viri  Romae,  prose  composition  and 
Virgil.  Greek  may  now  be  taken,  if  de- 
sired,  in  place  of  German.  The  course  in 
English  includes  advanced  grammar,  com- 
position, rhetoric  and  literature  in  each  year. 
The  fourth  year's  work  is  the  literature 
recommended  for  college  entrance.  The 
school  has  been  supplied  with  complete 
sets  of  English  classics  for  each  year's  work. 
Pupils  are  permitted  to  make  substitutions 
from  a  list  of  substitute  studies  for  some  of 
the  regular  studies  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  Standard  works  of  literature  have 
been  provided  as  the  reading  matter  for 
grades  7,  8  and  9. 

Butler— Supt.  Gibson:  The  School  Board 
has  just  completed  a  thorough  renovation 
of  the  Jefferson  Street  building,  which  has 
made  it  a  modern  structure.  We  have  com- 
menced the  school  year  with  an  enrollment 
137  larger  than  that  of  the  first  month  last 
year,  and  an  addition  of  four  teachers.  Our 
percentage  of  attendance  for  the  first  month 
IS  96,  showing  the  good  result  of  last  year's 
enforcement  of  the  law.  So  far  this  year  it 
has  been  necessarv  to  make  but  one  arrest. 

CoATEsviLLE— Supt.  Gordon :  Our  schools 
opened  September  8th.  We  were  able  to 
occupy  only  a  portion  (ist  and  2d  stories)  of 
our  new  high  school  building.  This  build- 
ing, now  almost  completed,  will  accommo- 
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date  over  600  pupils.  About  $1,400  worth 
of  new  school  inrniture  was  purchased  and 
distributed  among  the  rooms  of  our  old 
buildings. 

Danvili^e— Supt.  Gordy :  Beginning  with 
this  year,  regular  instruction  in  vocal 
music  is  given  in  all  grades  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Elfride  Weiss.  Sufficient 
prog^ss  has  been  made  during  the  month 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  success. 

HuNTiNGDON—Supt.  Barclay:  TheSaper- 
intendcnt's  office  was  fitted  up  with  a  high 
pade  of  office  chairs,  a  new  roll  top  desk,  a 
large  library  table,  type-writer,  suitable 
pictures,  papered  and  calcimined,  etc. 
About  80  leet  of  slate  board  was  ordered 
for  the  various  grades;  two  rooms  were  cal- 
cimined; a  new  geological  cabinet  with 
several  hundred  valuable  specimens  was 
added  to  the  high  school  collection.  A 
teachers'  reading  course  was  outlined  and 
will  be  followed. 

Milton  —  Supt.  Root:  Memory  work, 
nature  study,  and  physical  culture  were 
introduced  into  the  course  for  all  grades. 
Latin  was  added  in  the  8th  ^rade.  An  ad- 
ditional school  was  opened  in  the  Lincoln 
Street  buildine.  A  temporary  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  one  school  was 
erected     on    the    Hepburn    Street   school 

g'ounds.  The  teachers  will  study  Kemp's 
istory  of  Education  during  the  year. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Griffith:  In  order  to 
give  the  breaker  Doys  an  opportunity  to 
attend  school  during  the  time  they  are  idle, 
two  schools  have  been  opened.  If  the  scrike 
continues  much  longer,  it  is  probable  that 
these  schools  will  take  the  place  of  the 
night  schools  usually  held.  The  enrollment 
in  our  schools  shows  a  healthy  increase.  In 
the  advanced  grades  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  so  far  exceeds  that  of  former 
years  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
additional  room.  The  present  accommoda- 
tions will  be  inadequate  another  year. 

New  Brighton— Supt.  Richey:  We  have 
introduced  music  into  the  schools  in  all  of 
the  primary  and  the  first  two  grammar 
graoes,  with  a  special  insti-uctor  for  the 
work.  The  touch  system  of  typewriting 
has  been  used  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school,  and  with  one 
month's  trial  a  perfect  sheet  of  typewriting 
has  been  produced.  The  work  is  going  on 
snccessfully.  The  teachers  are  faithful  and 
competent,  and  there  are  signs  of  progress 
in  all  departments. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  James  P. 
McQuaide,  a  former  graduate,  donated  to  the 
high  school  an  electrical  equipment  equal 
in  completeness  and  value  to  that  of  any 
school  of  similar  grade  in  this  country — 
in  memory  of  his  father,  James  G.  Mc- 
Quaide, a  member  of  the  school  board  for 
seven  years,  and  president  of  the  same  four 
years.  The  gift  is  highly  appreciated.  In 
connection  with  what  is  provided  by  the 
board,  it  gives  us  a  well- equipped  scientific 
department. 


Phcenixville— Supt.  Leister:  Our  schools 
opened  September  ist,  under .  favorable 
auspices,  with  thirty  teachers.  Mr.  W, 
Lewis  Haldy,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson 
College,  having  bten  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school,  the  superintendent  will 
hereafter  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work 
of  supervision.  The  new  Carnegie  Library 
building  was  formally  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  30th,  with  public  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  addresses  by  Col.  H.  H. 
Gilkyson,  Harry  Sloyer,  John  Thompson, 
W.  W.  MacElre  and  Rev.  H.  Jennison.  It 
is  a  beautiful  semi  colonial  structure,  of 
Avondale  marble;  trimmings  of  Indiana 
limestone,  costing  $20,000 — the  amount  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  donation.  It  will  affi>rd 
room  for  20,000  volumes. 

Sharon— Supt.  Grier:  An  addition  of 
four  rooms  is  being  made  to  one  building, 
and  the  old  part  repaired  throughout.  A 
recital  of  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
given  in  the  high  school  before  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  same.  A  new  section  has 
been  taken  into  the  boroueh,  causing  three 
more  rooms  to  be  occupied  this  year. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  interiors  of  all  the 
buildings,  the  basement  walls  and  the  f'^nces 
were  neatly  painted.  A  successful  private 
kindergarten  was  organized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  and  given  a  place  in  a 
vacant  room  in  the  high  school  building. 
The  librarian's  report  of  the  Steelton  Free 
Library  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1902, 
shows  that  6.707  volumes  were  read;  4,880 
by  the  public,  720  by  the  high  school,  and 
1,107  by  the  ten  grammar  schools. 

Tamaqua— Supt.  Ditchburn:  We  have  an 
attendance  officer,  and  in  consequence  our 
attendance  is  much  improved — nearly  one 
hundred  greater  than  for  September,  1901. 

WiLKiNSBURG— Supt.  Snyder:  The  Board 
of  Directors  have  recently  let  the  contract 
for  a  new,  modem  building  to  be  erected 
during  the  year  so  as  to  be  ready  for  next 
year's  use.  The  building  will  contain 
twelve  rooms  besides  offices  and  teachers* 
room.  There  are  two  efficient  lady  princi- 
pals, one  in  the  First  ward  and  one  in  the 
Third  ward,  to  assist  the  Superintendent  in 
his  work.  This  is  a  new  departure  and  it 
is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Willi AMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  The  Board 
has  appropriated  $50  to  be  added  to  a  similar 
sum  raised  by  the  teachers  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lantern  for  illustrated  lectures.  The 
lectures  to  be  given  in  our  Teachers*  and 
Pupils*  Course  this  year  will  all  be  illus- 
trated. The  lantern  will  also  be  used 
occasionally  to  give  illustrated  talks  to 
classes  on  such  subjects  as  physiology, 
United  States  history,  nature  studv,  etc., 
for  which  good  slides  can  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  Board  has  also  appropriated 
^50  toward  framing  pictures  for  the  schools. 
We  have  seventy- two  pictures  worth  $306; 
the  cost  of  framing  them  is  about  %\oo  addi- 
tional. 
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The  Toice  glides  on  at  its  own  sweet  will  in  speak- 
ing, obeying  no  rule  whatever,  whilst  in  song  it  springs 
or  drops  from  one  tone  to  the  next  over  strictly  measured 
gaps.  In  singing,  short  syllables  are  lengthened  out 
and  cease  in  fact  to  be  short,  and,  except  in  certain 
kinds  of  dramatic  singing  and  in  recitative,  the  accent 
naturally  falls  on  the  vowels  and  not  on  the  consonants. 
In  speaking,  only  the  lower  third  of  the  voice  is  em- 
ployed as  a  rule,  whilst  in  singing  the  greatest  effect 
IS  generally  produced,  except  in  the  case  of  contraltos 


and  basses,  by  the  use  of  the  upper  and  middle  notes. 
In  speech  the  range  of  tone,  even  in  the  most  excitable 
persons,  hardly  ever  exceeds  half  an  octave;  in  siiiging 
the  average  compass  is  two  octaves.  Singing  tends  to 
preserve  purity  of  language,  the  rules  which  govern 
the  utterance  of  every  note  also  affecting  the  articulate 
element  combined  with  it  and  keeping  the  words  cast 
in  iixed  forms — a  stereotype  of  sound,  if  I  may  venture 
the  metaphor.  Speech,  on  the  other  hand,  like  hand- 
writing, is  always  changing. — Sir  Aforeil  Afacienzie. 


NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 

Andantt  con  moUo  es^ressiatu. 


HsMmv  R.  AxxBH. 


1.  Near  the  camp-fire's  flick'ring  light, 

2.  Sad  -  ly  sings  the  whip-poor-will 

3.  *Mid  those  stars  one  face  I    see — 

4.  Fainter  grows  the  flick'ring  light, 


In    my  blanket  bed  I      lie, 
In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree. 
One  the  Saviour  called  away — 
As  each  ember  slowly  dies ; 


Gazing  thro'  the  shades  of 
Laughingly  the  dancing 
Moth  -  er,  who  in  infan- 
Plain  •  tively  the  birds  of 


night 
rill 
cy 
night 


At  f  he  twinkling  stars  on  high. 
Swells  t!ie  midnight  melo  -  dy. 
Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray. 
Fill  the  air  with  sadd'ning  cries, 


O'er  me  spirits  in  the  air  Si  -  lent  vig  -  ils 
Foeman  may  he  lurking  near  In  the  c^nxoa 
Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near.  In  the  lone  -  ly 
O  -  ver   me  they  seem  to  ciy :  **  You  may  ;iev  -  cr 


seem      to     keep,  As  I  breathe  my  childhood's  prayer,      **  Now     I    lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

dark      and  deep,  I^w  I  breathe  in  Je  -  sus'     ear:     "I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to    keep." 

moun  •  tain  brake.  Take  me  to  her,  Saviour     dear,     **If    I   should  die  before   I     wake." 

more      a  -  wake."  Low    I  lisp:  "If  I  should    die,         I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to    take." 

X — -t3-ha-fa»-S    Li  I     !       IX- 


Coda 


( after  last  verse. )    Softly  and  tenderly. 
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A  Qose  Observer  of  Style 

In  Men's  Wear  will  profit  by  carefully- 
Inspecting  our   choice  and  up-to-date 

In  custom  made  or  ready  for  wearing, 
in  Iboth  departments,  we  have  studied 
the  needs  of  the  trade  and  have  care- 
fully selected,  made,  and  priced  all  our 
garments. 


SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 

For  Men,  Young  Men,  Boys  and 
Children.  Our  aim  is  to  please 
them  all.    Call  and  see 


MYERS  (EL  RATHFON, 


12  EAST  KING  STREET. 


Popular  with  Progressive  Teachers 


New  Education  Readers 


Book  I, 
Book  III, 


I0.35 
.40  - 


Book  II, 
Book  iV, 


$0.35 
.45 


NOVEL  in  plan  and  character,  simple  and 
teaciiable.  Well  graded,  with  frequent  re- 
views. They  correlate  the  leading  features  of  the 
phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence 
methods,  but  require  no  special  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  They  accomplish  more  than 
other  systems  attempt,  and  wherever  used  have 
produced  phenomenal  results.  The  numerous  at- 
tractive illustrations  are  an  important  aid  to  the 
understanding  and  the  development  of  the  system. 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetic 

Book  I,       $0.30    -    -    -    -    Book  II,      $0.40 

Book  III,  lo.so 

PREPARED  on  the  popular  and  successful 
spiral  plan  of  Instruction.  The  work  Is 
easy  and  practical,  the  subject-matter  varied  and 
interesting.  The  problems  are  based  upon  facts 
gathered  from  different  studies  of  corresponding 
grade,  thus  correlating  arithmetic  with  other 
subjects.  The  idea  of  magnitude  is  made 
prominent,  and  logical  mathematical  thought  is 
developed.  The  books  offer  modem  examples 
and  modern  methods. 


Attractive  Supplementary  I^adjng 


144  Volumes  of  fresh  and  interesting  reading 
profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  including 


Beginners'  Books, 
Fairy  Tales, 
Famous  Stories, 


32  Books  Historical  Readers, 

13  Books  Geographical  Readers, 

15  Books  Nature  Stories, 

Patriotic  and  Moral  Readers,  4  Books 


44  Books 
II  Books 
2$  Books 


Meet  a  Distinct  Demand 

RODDY'S    GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy's  Ulementary  Geo^rapKy    - 
Roddy's  Complete  Geo^rapKy 


-    $0.50 
1.00 


By  H.  JUSTIN   RODDY,  M.  S., 

Department  of  Geography,  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School* 

THESE  new  books  are  notable  for  their  brevity  of  statement,  their  simplicity  of  presentation,  their 
suitability  for  the  various  school  grades,  their  distinctive  illustrations,  and  their  scries  of  simple 
maps  drawn  on  a  uniform  scale.  Just  enough  of  physiography  is  Included  to  develop  the  subject 
fundamentally  in  its  true  relations,  and  to  give  the  study  a  new  interest. 

The  books  will  appeal  to  those  schools  which  are  tired  of  the  somewhat  dry  and  routine  work  of 
the  old-fashioned  book,  but  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up  the  heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK      CINCINNATI      CHICAGO      BOSTON      ATLANTA      DALLAS      SAN  F&ANCI800 


DECEMBER.    1902 


THE 
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GOOD  saperintendent  mttst  have 
the  work  of  all  departments  on  his 
i.  Be  must  observe  the  work  of  the 
les  at  the  times  of  the  day  when  tbey 
freshest  and  when  his  mind  is  most 
rous.  He  must  visit  as  a  close  dis- 
linating  student,  not  a  critic.  He 
t  study  the  pupils  for  his  own  in- 
lation,  that  he  may  fully  understand 
t  instrnction  they  require.  Instead 
reparing  lessons  and  maiking  exer- 
I  for  his  own  classes,  the  superintend- 
needs  the  best  part  of  his  outside 
to  read  and  to  think  and  apply  his 
1  to  the  questions  of  education  as  to 
iriginal  problem  in  geometry.  He 
t  study  out  the  fundamental  princi- 
which  underlie  each  branch  of  stndy, 
each  subject  a  definite  aim,  and  or- 
ze  the  work  of  the  entire  school  by 
dating  the  different  subjects  and  ae- 
ng  proper  sequence  of  effort.  I  have 
d  that  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
superintendent  may  be  freed  from 
tin  cares  and  have  time  for  observa- 
ia  school  and  time  for  study  outside, 
imiliarity  with  the  work  In  hand  be- 
the  confidence  of  teachers,  wins 
Is,  pleases  parents,  gives  the  super- 
ident  standing  in  the  community, 
B  him  prestige  at  board  of  edncatJon 
lings,  enables  him  to  secure  supplies 
gives  him  influence  in  securing  and 
ining  the  services  of  able  teachers. 
Te  commnnities  have  not  been  ac- 
Dmed  to  this  kind  of  work  there  Is 
he  more  reason  why  the  present  in- 
bent  should  begin.  The  work  of 
St  perintending  and  of  high-school  teach- 


ing is  differentiating.  The  men  now  at 
the  head  of  small  schools,  who  will  be 
sought  by  boards  of  education,  are  the 
men  who  under  adverse  circumstances 
make  a  reputation  for  good  all-around 
management — Geo.  B.  Aiton,  Inspector  of 
State  High  Schools,  Minnesota. 

Lips  is  largely  a  matter  of  picking  up 
bricks  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  carry- 
ing them  to  the  other  side.  We  are  all 
carrying  bricks.  I  say  to  the  young  man, 
Carry  yonr  bricks  with  enthusiasm.  Try 
to  make  your  work  the  best  job  of  carry- 
ing brick  ever  done,  so  that  people  will 
say,  "  Why,  he  carries  those  bricks  as  if 
he  enjoys  it?"  That  is  the  secret  of 
success  when  we  get  down  to  the  bottom 
principle.  Make  the  work  you  are  doing 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  while  you 
are  doing  it.  Give  it  your  whole  thought 
and  your  whole  strength.  Leave  it  only 
when  you  feel  that  nobody  could  improve 
on  it.  These  may  be  old  maxims  dressed 
over,  but  they  are  as  true  today  as  they 
ever  were,  and  no  one  who  departs  from 
them  cau  makeacomplete  success  of  any- 
thing. If  a  young  man  makes  a  snccess 
of  small  things  he  will  of  great  things 
when  tbey  come  his  way;  and  they'll 
come  his  way,  for  great  things  are  only 
combinations  of  little  things  well  done. 
If  he  does  not  mike  a  success  of  small 
things,  the  great  things  wilt  never  come 
his  way.  Be  sincere.  Doo'ttry  tofool  the 
world.  It  can  tell  the  difference  every 
time  between  an  honest  man  and  a  fakir. 
No  proposition  will  stand  examination 
that  does  not  have  a  kernel  of  trntb  in  it. 
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I  can  take  my  little  kernel  of  truth  and 
polish  it  and  rub  it,  and  lay  it  out  on  my 
palm,  and  with  it  I  can  convince  any  man 
alive  that  I  am  right.  Without  it  I  can- 
not. The  test  of  a  man  in  business  is 
whether  he  is  honest  or  not — conscien- 
tiously, broadly  honest,  not  alone  legally 
honest. — Lawsan. 


Onb  of  the  unfortunate  evil  conse- 
quences of  an  early  liberal  meat  diet  is  the 
loss  of  relish  it  creates  for  the  physiologi- 
cal foods  of  childhood — milk,  cereals  and 
vegetables.  A  child  that  is  allowed  a 
generous  meat  diet,  is  certain  to  refuse 
cereals  and  vegetables.  Meat,  by  its 
stimulating  efftct,  produces  a  habit  as 
surely  as  does  alcohol,  tea  or  coffee,  and 
a  distaste  for  less  satisfying  foods.  The 
foods  which  the  meat-eating  child  avoids 
contain  in  large  proportion  certain  min- 
eral constituents  essential  to  bodily  nutri- 
tion and  health,  and  without  which  the 
processes  of  fresh  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  stunted.  There  is  more  so- 
called  nervousness,  anaemia,  rheumatism, 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  chorea 
at  the  present  time  in  children  from  an 
excess  of  meat  and  its  preparations  in  the 
diet  than  from  all  other  causes  combined. 
— Dr.  Jos,  E.  Winters^  Cornell  University, 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Babylonian 
section  of  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  leading  into  the  study 
of  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  the  Baby- 
lonian explorer,  is  a  huge  stone  door 
socket  of  Sargon,  which  to  almost  6000 
years  old.  The  object  is  a  heavy  piece 
of  plutonic  rock  of  grayish- white  or 
green  color,  known  as  diorite.  The  stone 
has  a  small  bowl  like  indenture  in  the 
centre,  into  which  fitted  the  hinge  post 
of  an  ancient  Oriental  gate.  The  in- 
scription on  this  unique  relic  reads: 
'*  Sargon,  son  of  Itte  Beel,  the  mighty 
king  of  Accad  and  the  people  of  Baal, 
the  builder  of  Ekur,  the  temple  of  Baal 
in  Nippur.  Whoever  moves  this  in- 
scribed stone,  may  Baal  and  Shamash 
tear  out  his  foundation  and  exterminate 
his  posterity."  The  stone  has  been  re- 
moved and  brought  to  Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  and  curse 
of  King  Sargon,  and  no  one  as  yet  has 
been  exterminated  because  of  it. 


I  CAN  do  almost  every  kind  of  farm 
work.  I  can  dig  ditches.  I  can  make  a 
pretty  good  shoe,  but  I  never  wear  my- 


self one  that  I  make.  And  if  you  want 
to  know  how  I  came  to  give  so  much  at- 
tention to  these  forms  of  work  requiring 
much  muscular  activity,  let  me  mention 
that  two  years  of  my  course  as  a  student 
in  Germany  were  spent  in  studying  one 
of  the  twenty-one  muscles  of  a  frog,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  the  important  relation 
which  the  development  of  muscle  bears 
to  both  moral  character  and  intellectud 
work.  Before  I  left  Germany,  moreover, 
I  had  taken  eight  lessons  from  a  carpen- 
ter, eight  from  a  gold-beater,  eight  from 
a  glass-blower  and  eight  from  a  shoe- 
maker. So  I  can  do  many  things  that 
my  city  friends  cannot  do,  and  I  feel  not 
a  little  proud  of  my  acquirements,  es- 
pecially when  I  meet  those  young  men 
who  cannot  use  their  muscles,  and  hardly 
ever  do  anyUiiug  to  develop  them.  Be- 
ware of  that  flabby  condition  of  \ht 
muscles  in  which  the  whole  moral  fibre 
of  a  man's  being  is  slackened,  and  in 
which  a  chasm  is  set  up  between  what 
you  know  is  duty  and  what  you  actually 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  try  to  cultivate 
that  tense  condition  of  the  muscles  in 
which  to  feel  one  ought  to  do  something 
is  to  do  it.  The  basis  of  education  is 
motor  education,  for  you  cannot  have  a 
strong  will  without  well-developed  mus- 
cles.—^/awAry  Hall. 

Lbwis  Carroll,  the  mathematician 
and  author  of  *' Alice  in  Wonderland," 
has  said:  **Once  realize  what  the  true 
object  is  in  life — that  it  is  not  pleasure, 
not  knowledge,  not  even  fame  itself,  that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  but  that  it 
is  the  development  of  character,  the  ris- 
ing to  a  higher,  nobler,  purer  standard, 
the  building  up  of  the  perfect  man — and 
then  so  long  as  this  is  going  on,  and  it 
will,  we  trust,  go  on  forevermore,  death 
has  for  us  no  terror;  it  is  not  a  shadow, 
but  a  light;  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning.*' 

In  every  community  there  are  people 
who  commit  acts  of  well  nigh  inconceiv- 
able horror  and  baseness.  If  we  fix  oar 
eyes  only  upon  these  individuals  and- 
upon  their  acts,  and  if  we  forget  the  for 
more  numerous  citizens  of  upright  and 
honest  life  and  blind  ourselves  to  their 
countless  deeds  of  wisdom  and  justice 
and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  ta 
condemn  the  commxxxAXy.^RooseveU. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  population  of  Guropean  countries  and 
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peoples  of  European  origin^exdtisive  of  | 
Sotith  America  and  Mexico — was  170,- 
000.000;  at  the  close  it  was  about  510,* 
000  000.  The  United  Statt-s  grew  from  a 
little  over  5  000,000  to  nearly  80,000.000; 
the  English  population  of  the  British 
Empire,  from  about  15,000,000  to  55,000,- 
000;  Germany,  ftom  20,000,000  to  55,- 
000.000;  and  Russia,  from  40,000,000  to 
135000,000,  partly  due  to  annexation. 
Tbe  growth  of  Prance  was  only  from  25,- 
000,000  to  40,000,000.  These  figures 
"put  aside  the  nightmares  of  *  yellow' 
or  *  black'  perils,"  for  the  yellow  and 
black  populations  of  the  Old  World  are 
stationary  or  nearly  so. — Advocate. 

Ik  that  bouse  everything  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  spirit — not  re- 
ligion alone,  but  literature  m  its  higher 
forais  and  art,  and  what  Ethel  called 
*' talking  about  things" — ^seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  publicity.  The  flesh  of  horses 
was  discussed  with  vehemence  and  volu- 
bility, but  the  soul  of  man  was  appar- 
ently regarded  as  if  it  were  an  indecency. 
— /hwf  Simpsons  ^'Lave Never FaUeih^^ 

Naturb  made  glass  long  before  man, 
who  pt ides  himseli  upon  the  invention  of 
its  manufacture,  ever  stood  upright  on 
the  earth.  Obsidian,  which  is  a  perfect 
natural  glass,  exists  in  vast  cliffs  in  Ice- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  Sardinia  and  almost 
every  locality  where  volcanoes  have  been 
in  emotion.  Mica  is  another  form  of 
natural  glass.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
oidinary  glass,  that  it  will  stand  great 
heat.  The  only  preparation  it  requires 
after  being  dug  from  the  ground  before 
being  pnt  into  use,  is  splitting.  If  all 
the  steam  engines  in  the  world  could  as- 
semble their  horse  power  at  one  point, 
their  combined  exertions  might  be  great 
enough  to  turn  a  piece  of  carbon  into  a 
five  carat  diamond.  But  the  old  volcano 
that  once  stood  where  Kimberlfy  now  is, 
was  alone  ^uflBcient  to  form  millions  of 
these  precious  crystals  of  all  sizes,  and 
leave  them  tidily  packed  in  clay  until 
man's  pick  find  shovel  should  bring  them 
to  light  — Zz//&  Chronide. 

The  great  lack  of  this  age  is  spiritual 
vision.  It  is  the  absence  of  ideals.  It 
is  the  loss  of  reverence.  And  yet  it  is 
better  to  be  a  peasant  and  reverence  a 
king  than  to  be  a  king  and  reverecce 
nothing!  All  that  has  been  won  out  of 
the  evolution  of  the  race  from  the  slime 


of  ocean,  is  the  power  to  look  up  into  the 
sky  and  down  into  the  deeps  and  around 
on  human  life  with  reverence  I  When 
that  is  lost,  all  is  lost.  This  is  the  great 
gift  of  the  ages — one  to  another.  It  is 
the  lighted  torch,  that  (like  the  messen- 
ger of  antiquity)  each  generation,  spent 
with  effort,  has  handed  to  the  next.  Will 
you  extinguish  it?  Shall  it  be  darkened 
in  your  hands?  When  you  pass  it  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  after  you,  will 
you  give  them  a  charred  coal  for  a  burn- 
ing flame? — Frederic  Goss. 

LovB  of  self  is  the  radical  passion  of 
human  nature.  All  advance  is  an  ascent 
from  the  primitive  and  superficial  self 
toward  the  true  self  which  is  bom  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  truth,  justice  and 
love.  Every  worthy  form  of  individual 
activity  is  altruistic.  The  money  paid  is 
never  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  laborer,  whatever  he  be,  must 
look  beyond  the  price  he  gets  to  the  good 
he  does,  must  interfuse  gMd  will  and  the 
desire  to  be  of  help  with  all  he  does,  and 
with  all  he  receives  for  what  he  does,  or 
he  will  shrivel  into  something  that  ap- 
pears to  be  alive,  but  is  dead. — Spalding, 

SoMB  one  has  said  that  a  fog  is  a  cloud 
viewed  from  inside  and  a  cloud  a  fog 
viewed  from  outside.  Theoretically, 
then,  there  is  no  difference;  though, 
practically,  while  the  one  may  be  inspir- 
ing, the  other  is  decidedly  depressing. 
The  formation  of  fog  or  mist  is  depend- 
ent on  the  general  physical  law  that  if  a 
mass  of  air  containing  water  vapor  is 
cooled  below  saturation  or  dew  point, 
condensation  will  set  in,  always  provid- 
ing dust  be  present  the  particles  of 
which  act  as  nuclei.  These  dust  nuclei 
are  as  important  in  the  formation  of  a 
cloud  or  fog  as  the  water  vapor  itseif : 
now,  the  air  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
list  comparatively  free  from  dust  and  dirt, 
hence  the  characteristic  mist  with  large 
but  few  drops.  The  other  extreme  is  seen 
in  the  thick  fogs  of  cities,  which  tell  their 
own  tale  of  dust  and  smoke  and  grime. 

It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must 
have  character  with  high  ideals  and  live 
thereto,  possess  scholarship,  be  cultured 
and  equipped  professionally,  if  a  degree  of 
success  in  his  work  is  hoped  for;  but  with 
it  all,  his  work  will  prove  well-nigh  a 
failure,  be  a  spiritless,  mechanical,  daily 
grind,  unless  he  is  earnest,  responsive. 
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sympathetic—* '  In  the  Spirit. ' '  What  is 
it  to  be  "in  the  Spirit?"  lUustration 
and  example  best  answer.  John  was  '  'in 
the  Spirit"  on  Patmos.  "  I  was  in  the 
isle  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesns  Christ."  It  was  the 
Lord's  day,  and  a  silence  was  brooding 
over  the  lonely  ^gean  isle,  broken  only 
by  the  dash  of  waves  against  the  rock- 
bonnd  coast.  The  day  and  place  lent 
auspice  to  spirit,  bnt  above  all  was  heart, 
intent,  purpose,  the  life  of  that  *'  beloved 
disciple"  that  induced  the  heavens  to 
open  and  reveal  themselves.  To  the 
honest  heart,  the  responsive  soul,  the 
sincere  life,  heaven  is  ever  near  if  he  but 
divine;  ever  willing  to  divulge  its  secrets 
and  joys  if  he  but  importune.  To  the 
wayfarer  the  way  opens  if  he  but  seek. 
''  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Seek, 
and  ye  shall  find.  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you."  But  the  "asking," 
seeking,"  "knocking,"  must  be  done 
in  the  Spirit."  Without  responsive- 
ness, sincerity,  earnestness  and  sympathy 
our  petitions,  pleadings,  labors,  our  lives 
even  avail  not. — Lowden. 


IC 
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Asaph  Hall,  the  astronomer  who  dis- 
covered the  moons  of  Mars,  gives  this ;  and 
if  you  are  in  doubt  you  may  work  it  out. 

I  time  9  plus  2  equals  11. 
12  times  9  plus  3 equals  in. 
123  times  9  plus  4  equals  iiii. 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  in  11. 
12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  in  in. 
123456  times  9  plus  7  equals  iiiiiii. 
1234567  times  9  +  8  =  11111111. 
12345678  times  9-1-9=111111111. 
I  time  8  plus  i  equals  9. 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654. 
1234567  times  8  +  7  =9876543. 
12345678  times  8  +  8  =98765432. 
123456789  times  8  +  9  =  987654321. 

A  WOMAN  whose  single  large  room 
serves  as  sitting-room  as  well  as  sleeping- 
room  has  made  a  very  attractive  place  of  it. 
What  bric-a-brac  she  allows  to  appear  in 
her  room  has  a  definite  reason  for  being. 
She  chooses  each  piece  for  its  color  or 
shape,  which  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room.  Starting  with  a  non- 
descript and  characterless  grayish  wall- 
paper, she  has  followed  the  necessity  for 
using  warm  tones,  and  has  made  a  great 


success  with  small  expense.  Her  cot- 
bed  has  a  valance  of  dull  red  denim,  the 
cover  being  a  Turkish  striped  curtain, 
and  one  long  window  being  curtained 
with  two  more  to  match.  Three  flat-top 
trunks  make  a  delightful  window  aeat 
under  a  high  mullioned  window,  the 
nature  of  the  seat  being  concealed  by 
red  denim  covers  and  warm-colored  soft 
pillows,  and  the  same  plan  of  extra  bed 
coverings  and  shawls  being  nsed  to 
soften  the  lines.  A  simple  bookcase 
made  of  pine,  by  a  carpenter,  and  stained 
with  shellac  tinted  with  a  bit  of  nmber, 
holds  enough  books  to  make  the  room 
very  cozy,  and  a  number  of  pictures  fills 
in  the  wall  spaces.  A  few  portraits  and 
rather  large  pictures  were  already  in  this 
young  woman's  possession  when  she 
started  out  to  make  a  one-room  home  (or 
herself.  Following  the  rule  well  known 
to  artists,  that  a  brilliant  bit  of  color  is 
well  repeated  in  a  picture  or  in  a  room, 
she  used  her  bric-a-brac  and  books  to 
take  away  any  look  of  monotony  and 
cheerlessness  the  room  might  show. 
The  warm  reds  of  a  Satsuma  jar  and  some 
cups  on  the  tea-table  gave  an  answering 
note  to  the  red  denim  covers  and  valance, 
and  the  copper  of  the  well-polished  tea 
kettle  made  its  whole  comer  of  the  room 
2Xiv^,-^Harper's  Bazar, 


Whenever  and  wherever  ineflSdency 
is  apparent  in  public  work,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  and  whatever  the  position, 
duty  to  the  lasting  interests  of  hundreds 
of  little  children  demands  that  the  ineffi- 
cient shall  stand  aside.  Personal  friend- 
ship, long  service,  pecuniary  condition, 
sympathy,  each  powerful  in  its  appeal, 
cannot  justly  be  permitted  to  stand 
against  the  present  and  eternal  welfare 
of  children.  Efficiency  in  any  line  onght 
to  be  well  remunerated,  but  ineffiriency 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  There 
is  no  place  for  mediocrity  even,  when 
greater  excellence  can  be  had  at  the  same 
price.  In  the  discharge  of  duty  touching 
these  matters  there  should  be  no  faltering 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. — BlodgetL 

If  there  is  no  library  in  your  school- 
room, begin  to  form  one  at  once.  Give 
the  first  tK>ok  yourself.  Ask  residents  of 
the  district  to  contribute.  Let  the  school 
give  a  library  entertainment  sometime 
early  in  the  term.  Allow  no  worthless 
book,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  in  yoor 
collection.     Resolve  to  read  one  good 
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book  each  month,  a  book  that  will  add  to 
your  wisdom  and  knowledge.  You  are 
expected  to  study  books  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  your  school  work,  but  you  must 
go  beyond  these  into  the  field  of  general 
Uterature,  or  narrowness  will  be  your  lot. 

Thb  majority  of  us  learn,  too  late,  that 
anythine  which  will  add  to  brain-power, 
to  phys&al  energy,  to  mental  power,  is 
the  greatest  economy,  no  matter  what  it 
<x)6ts.  We  should  never  deprive  our- 
selves of  nourishment,  of  exercise,  or  of 
anything  which  will  add  to  our  personal 
power. — Success. 

Memory  is  an  essential  that  can  be 
cultivated.  There  is  no  acceptable  apol- 
ogy possible  for  a  poor  memory,  and  it  is 
one  thing  a  (public  will  not  forgive.  A 
great  deiu  of  time  is  not  required  to  culti- 
vate memory,  since  when  on  a  train,  in 
the  street,  or  anywhere  else  in  fact,  one 
may  be  memorizing,  and  every  line  or  bar 
intelligently  memorized  is  an  advance. 

Thb  capacity  for  enthusiasm  in  work, 
characterizes  the  successful  teacher.  Too 
often  we  find  teachers  who  have  no  joy 
in  their  work.  Teaching  is  a  sort  of  vol- 
untary imprisonment;  school  work  of  any 
kind  is  drudgery.  Their  compliance 
with  recognized  requirements  involves  a 
perpetual  protest.  Outwardly  they  may 
follow  the  lines  of  prescribed  duty. 
Within  is  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  an- 
archy. What  a  contrast  between  such  a 
teacher  and  the  one  who  finds  positive 
enthusiasm  even  in  drudgery. 

Thbrb  are  two  classes  of  educators, 
not  teachers,  for  whose  opinions  we  con- 
fess we  might  have  more  respect;  these 
are  the  ** underdone"  and  the  •'over- 
done." We  admit  there  is  some  hope 
for  the  "underdone,"  the  inexperienced; 
btttfor  the  ''overdone,"  the  faddist,  the 
visionary,  there  seems  little  chance  for 
help.  He  is  all  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
and  believes  so  firmly  in  his  own  dogmas 
that  he  thinks  his  word  should  be  law. 


Thb  world  is  beginning  to  see  that 
people  who  can  radiate  sunshine  and 
carry  gladness  and  good  cheer  wherever 
they  go,  although  they  may  be  poor,  are 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  society  than 
the  millionaire  of  money  who  pauperizes 
everybody  that  comes  in  contact  with  him 
by  his  close,  oppressive  methods.    Large- 


ness of  heart  and  generosity  of  soul  make 
millionaires  of  character,  who  are  worth 
more  to  the  world  than  mere  moneyed 
millionaires.  The  time  will  yet  come 
when  we  shall  not  have  to  depend  on  rich 
furnishings.  Character  will  become  so 
enriched  in  the  upward  growth  of  the 
world  that  the  surroundings,  however 
costly,  will  be  considered  but  a  cheap  set- 
ting of -a  precious  life- stone.  Cheerful- 
ness is  a  potent  factor  of  success. 


NORMAI.  SCHOOLS. 
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SUPPORT. 


DR.  CHARLES  DB  GARMO, 
Cornell  Univirsify. 


HALF  a  century  of  experience  with 
normal  schools  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  they  can  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  better  than  can  any 
other  agency.  So  far  they  have  had  to 
stand  largely  alone  in  securing  the  means 
of  existence.  The  time  for  such  isolated 
struggle  for  survival  should  now  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  all  educational 
forces  should  unite  for  the  adequate  de- 
velopment of  these  schools.  Their  sup- 
port should  by  no  means  depend  either 
upon  their  importunity  or  upon  their 
political  influence,  but  upon  their  capac- 
ity to  promote  the  cause  of  education  ;  it 
should  originate  quite  as  much  outside  as 
inside  the  schools  themselves. 

The  first  reason  why  normal  schools 
should  be  more  liberally  supported  is  that 
they  have  too  few  teachers  to  do  their 
work  in  the  most  effective  way.  Is  there 
any  just  reason  why  the  students  of  a 
normal  school  should  not  have  as  many 
teachers  as  an  equal  number  of  college  or 
university  students  ?  Yet  the  college  or 
university  has  twice  as  many  teachers  for 
a  given  body  of  students  as  has  the  nor- 
mal school.  It  is  a  fortunate  normal 
school  that  has  one  teacher  for  every 
twenty  students,  yet  almost  every  college 
and  university  in  the  country  has  a 
teacher  for  every  ten  students.  Again, 
the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  much 
more  intensive  than  that  of  the  university; 
for  the  one  must  do  its  training  in  two 
years,  whereas  the  other  has  four.  The 
normal  school  is  therefore  at  a  double  dis- 
advantage, since  it  has  but  half  the  teach- 
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ing  force  and  half  the  time  enjoyed  by 
the  university  and  college. 

There  are  two  especially  deplorable 
results  that  arise  from  an  inadequate 
number  of  teachers.  They  are,  first,  the 
passive,  listening  attitude  of  mind  engen- 
dered by  mass  teaching  ;  and  second,  the 
necessity  of  a  fixed  curriculum  for  all. 
The  evils  of  mass  teaching  are  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion.  Not  ^Ven  in 
elementary  education  is  it  longer  possible 
for  every  one  to  do  everything.  Besides 
the  common  branches,  think  of  music, 
drawing,  cooking,  manual  training  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  decoration  and  de- 
sign, nature  study  in  all  sciences  for  all 
Srades,  etc.  Moreover,  different  persons 
ave  differing  capacities,  tastes  and  edu- 
cational destinations.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent from  these  and  other  considerations, 
that  it  is  a  wasteful  public  policy  to  com- 
pel the  normal  school  longer  to  put  up 
with  half  the  teachers  it  ought  to  have. 

The  second  reason  why  the  normal 
schools  should  have  better  financial  sup- 
port is  that  they  may  be  enabled  more 
rapidly  to  continue  the  improvement  they 
have  begun  in  the  quality  of  their  teach- 
ing force.  Correspondence  with  some 
forty  of  the  representative  normal  schools 
of  the  United  States  shows  that  in  nearly 
all,  the  number  of  college  and  university- 
trained  teachers  has  doubled,  and  in  many 
cases  quadrupled,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  school 
in  which  for  a  man,  at  least,  such  training 
is  not  now  required  as  a  requisite  to  ap- 
pointment. If  the  best  college  and  uni- 
versity trained  men  are  to  be  attracted  to 
these  schools  and  kept  in  them  better  sal- 
aries must  be  paid.  In  such  a  country  as 
ours,  $i,ooo  a  year  will  secure  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  $i,ooo  candidates,  but  in 
the  end  they  must  prove  to  be  either  in- 
experienced or  in  some  important  respect 
ine£Scient.  The  normal  school  ought  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  best  educational 
talent  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  able  to  attract  the  Stanley 
Halls,  the  Deweys,  and  the  Parkers  to 
its  principalship,  and  equally  good  men 
in  the  realm  of  teaching  to  its  faculty. 
Nothing  else  would  so  rapidly  improve 
the  public  school  as  to  have  its  teachers 
taught  by  the  best  minds.  But  it  is  vain 
to  expect  a  ten- thousand-dollar  man  to 
teach  for  the  pittance  that  will  barely  sup- 
port him  in  decency  from  day  to  day, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  for  improvement 
or  for  the  future.    He  must,  in  justice  to 


his  future  family,  turn  to  another  profes- 
sion, to  business,  to  engineering  or  even 
to  the  farm.  The  salaries  of  our  normal 
school  principals  should  be  from  four  to 
six  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  that  of 
the  professors  from  two  to  four  thousand. 
These  schools  are  doing  all  that  now  lies 
in  their  power  to  improve  their  teaching 
force,  but  they  suffer  the  double  affliction 
of  their  poverty,  for  the  salaries  they  can 
offer  are  both  low  in  amount  and  few  in 
number. 

The  third  reason  why  the  normal  school 
should  be  more  liberally  supported  bthat 
its  present  work  should  oe  multiplied. 
Where  it  now  trains  one  teacher,  it  ought 
to  train  five.  To  attain  this  result  more 
than  the  appropriation  of  more  money  is 
needed,  for  just  as  debased  coin  will  dis- 
place good  money,  so  cheap  and  inade- 
quate training  for  teachers  will,  if  given 
full  credit,  displace  that  which  is  more 
efficient,  even  if  the  better  is  only  i^  little 
more  expensive.  In  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, there  ought  always  to  be  a  surplus  of 
inducement  on  the  side  of  the  more  thor- 
ough preparation .  If  a  teacher  can  seenre 
a  permanent  license  by  taking  a  training 
that  is  brief,  cheap,  easy,  and  inadequate, 
the  economic  motive  alone  will  keep  that 
teacher  away  from  the  normal  school, 
where  she  would  secure  a  professional 
education  imparted  not  by  one  person 
alone,  but  by  a  faculty ;  not  for  a  year 
only,  but  for  two  or  more  years.  I  do 
not  deplore  this  cheap  and  inadequate 
local  training  as  the  beginning  of  a  teach- 
er's preparation,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  be 
her  nnal  preparation,  the  teaching  force 
of  the  country  will  never  attain  half  the 
efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  women  enoueh  to 
teach  her  schools  who  will  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  best  possible  way,  if  required 
or  induced  to  do  so.  The  State  is  finan- 
cially able  to  give  them  the  finest  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  world.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  money  enough  be  appro- 
priated and  that  the  surplus  of  inducement 
be  on  the  side  of  the  better  professional 
preparation. 

The  only  other  reason  I  shall  now  urge 
for  more  generous  support  of  normal 
schools,  is  that  these  sdiools  should  be 
enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  range  of 
their  work.  Whatever  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  best  elementary  schools, 
whether  in  cities  or  elsewhere,  is  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  normal  school. 
These  institutions  should  be  places  where 
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aoy  person  may  find  instruction  in  any 
sabject  that  may  properly  be  taught  to 
children.  This  means  that  students 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  preparing 
to  teach  manual  training  both  to  boys 
and  to  ^irls  in  all  grades,  to  become 
experts  tn  the  elements  of  domestic 
science,  to  understand  the  art  of  adorn- 
ment of  person  and  dwelling,  to  become 
expert  in  drawing,  designing,  moulding, 
weaving,  etc.;  as  well  as  to  become  able 
to  teach  the  various  aspects  of  nature 
work  in  the  srades.  Such  work  requires 
division  of  labor  for  the  student  and  mul- 
tiplication of  teaching  force  in  the  faculty. 
Yet  if  our  normal  schools  are  to  be  the 
fertile  source  of  new  ideas,  if  they  are  to 
infuse  the  potent  spirit  of  their  unquench- 
able enthusiasm  to  successive  generations 
of  teachers,  these  things  they  must  do, 
this  support  and  extension  they  must 
have. — American  EducaHan^ 


GOOD  AND  POOR  TEACHERS. 


BY  SUPT.  H.  C.  MISSIMBR. 


THE  good  teacher  is  first  of  all  a  stu- 
dent. Her  methods  are  the  result 
of  her  own  observation,  her  own  think- 
ing, her  own  reading.  Her  discipline  is 
the  application  of  common  sense  to  actual 
conditions.  It  is  always  firm,  never  wob- 
bly, and  broadly  and  generously  sympa- 
thetic. Her  dear  teaching  is  the  result 
of  scholarship  that  extenos  far  beyond 
what  she  teadies.  Her  simple  and  direct 
methods  in  arithmetic  come  from  her 
wider  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. Her  power  of  developing  thought 
in  the  reading  or  geography  lesson  comes 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
best  and  noblest  literature,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  common 
things  in  earth,  sea  and  sky. 

The  good  teacher  is  a  person  of  culture 
and  refinement.  She  never  stoops  to  sar- 
casm, she  is  free  from  vulgarities  of 
speech  and  manner.  Her  pupils  silently 
weigh  her  in  the  balance,  and  she  is  not 
found  wanting.  In  their  eyes  she  is 
always  '*  lovely,"  or  "  all  right;"  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  boys  and  girls 
of  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  size  up 
their  teacher  should  often  make  school 
committees,  the  school  board,  and  even 
the  superintendent,  wonder  at  their  own 
lack  ot  insight.  The  teacher  who  stands 
the  test  of  £he  searching  judgment  of  her 


own  pupils  counts  as  much  in  the  system 
as  the  building,  the  course  of  study  and 
the  text- book. 

The  poor  teacher  is  first  and  foremost 
always  the  one  who  would  rather  do  any- 
thing else  that  would  bring  her  the  same 
pay;  her  heart  is  in  her  work  only  for 
what  she  is  paid.  She  uses  the  same 
methods  from  year  to  year.  She  may 
have  good  order  in  her  room.  She  may 
even  have  natural  graces  of  manner  and 
person.  She  may  have  tact;  but  she 
neither  studies  nor  devises  the  methods 
that  produce  the  best  results.  She  be* 
comes  in  a  few  years  a  formal,  artificial 
and  lifeless  teacher,  in  spite  of  grace  and 
tact  and  natural  qualifications.  There  are 
always  such  in  the  schools  who  are  dead 
weights  upon  the  entire  system.  They 
are  the  routine  teachers  who  look  only  to 
the  work  of  their  ^de,  and  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  what  goes  before  or 
what  comes  after  it. 

How  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  teachers, 
how  to  secure  and  retain  the  good  ones, 
is  the  most  vital  question  of  all  in  our 
public  school  system. 


CAPITAI.  AND  I.ABOR. 


BT  HORATIO  AI<GBR. 


A  RICH  English  manufacturer,  John 
Ori£Bth,  sat  in  a  room  in  his  elegant 
mansion  one  day  in  autumn.  To  judge 
by  his  fiace,  his  reflections  were  of  an 
agreeable  nature. 

*'  The  prospect  is,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  my  income  for  the  present  year  will 

;ear  will  reach  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
^bat  is  a  tidy  sum  for  one  who  started 
as  a  poor  boy.  And  I  am  not  so  old, 
either.  Just  turned  of  sixty!  There  is 
more  than  one  nobleman  in  the  kingdom 
that  would  be  glad  of  John  Griffith's  in- 
come. My  Katy  will  have  a  rich  dowry." 

He  was  interrupted  liere  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant. 

"Mr.  Griffith,"  he  said,  *' there  are 
three  men  who  would  like  to  see  you.'* 

** Three  men?" 

*'  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  gentlemen," 
said  the  servant,  who  understood  the 
question.  *'  They  are  men  from  the 
mill,  I'm  thinking."  It  was  a  holiday, 
and  the  works  were  not  in  operation,  so 
the  operatives  were  off  work. 

Then  was  heard  the  tramp  of  heavy 
boots  on  the  staircase,  and  presently  en- 
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tered  three  men,  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance indicated  clearly  that  they  belonged 
to  the  class  who  are  doomed  to  earn  their 
bread  by  hard  and  unremitting  labor. 

"  What  is  yonr  business  with  me,  my 
men?"  asked  Mr.  Gri£Bth,  rising  and 
surveying  them  with  interest.  **  Are  you 
employed  in  the  mill  ?*' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  foremost,  Hugh 
Roberts;  '*  Yes,  Mr.  Gri£Bth,  we  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mill,  and  it's  about  that 
we've  come  to  see  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  John  Griffith,  re- 
suming his  seat,  "speak  on,  whatever 
you  have  to  say  to  me." 

"  It's  this,  Mr.  Griffith,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  be  ofiended  at  what  I  say.  We 
came  here  to  humbly  beg  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  raise  our  wages." 

"  To  raise  your  wages!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  a  displeased  tone. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  vou  won't  be  of- 
fended." 

"Don't  I  give  as  high  wages  as  are 
paid  in  other  mills  ?' ' 

"  Mayhap  you  do,  sir ;  but  it's  very  hard 
to  get  along  on  three  shillings  a  day." 

"  But  if  I  should  pay  higher  wages 
than  others  they  could  undersell  me  in 
the  market." 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  think  we 
should  work  more  cheerfully  and  do  more 
in  a  day  if  we  felt  that  we  had  a  little 
more  to  live  on,  so  that  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren needn't  pinch  and  go  hungry." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  manly 
and  straightforward  tone,  and  there  was 
not  a  little  pathos  in  them,  but  it  seemed 
lost  upon  Mr.  Griffith. 

"  It's  only  sixpence  more  a  day  we  ask, 
sir,"  said  Hugh  Roberts,  pleadingly. 

Mr.  Griffith  made  a  mental  calculation. 
He  had  three  hundred  men  in  his  employ. 
He  found  that  sixpence  a  day  additional 
would  make  a  sum  total  during  the  year 
of  over  two  thousand  pounds.  This  re- 
flection hardened  his  heart  against  the 
applicants. 

"No,"  he  said,  "your  request  is  un- 
reasonable; I  cannot  accede  to  it." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Hugh  Roberts,  "  think 
what  it  is  to  support  a  family  on  three 
shillings  a  day." 

f  ^"It  is  hard,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Grif- 
fith; "but  I  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
advance  you  desire." 

"  Then  you  refuse,  sir?" 

"I  do.  If  you  can  do  any  better,  of 
course  I  won't  prevent  your  bettering 
yourselves." 


"We  can't  do  better,  sir,"  said  Hugh, 
bitterly,  crushing  his  hat  between  his  toil- 
hardened  fingers.  "We  have  no  other 
way  to  live,  except  to  work  for  you  and 
take  what  you  are  pleased  to  pay." 

"Think  it  over,  my  men,"  said  Mr. 
Griffith  more  good-humoredly,  for  he  had 
carried  his  point,  "  and  you  will  see  that  I 
can't  pay  more  than  other  manufacturers. 
I've  no  doubt  your  wives  and  children 
will  earn  something  to  help  you  along." 

The  three  men  departed  with  sad  lEaces, 
looking  as  if  life  were  a  weary  struggle 
with  little  to  cheer  it. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  room  when 
Katy  Griffith  entered. 

Bom  when  her  father  was  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  she  was  his  darling  and 
the  light  of  his  existence.  It  was  for 
her  that  he  wished  to  become  very  rich, 
that  he  might  make  her  a  match  for  the 
highest,  as  he  was  wont  to  express  it. 

•*They  will  overlook  old  John  Grif- 
fith's pedigree,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if 
his  daughter  has  a  good  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  dowry." 

Katy  entered,  a  bright-eyed,  attractive 
girl  of  fifteen,  of  whom  her  father  might 
well  be  proud. 

"  How  are  you,  my  darling?"  said  her 
father,  smiling  fondly  upon  her. 

'*I'm  always  well,"  she  said  lightly; 
"but,  papa,  who  were  those  poor  men 
that  I  met  on  the  stairs?  Had  you  been 
scolding  them?" 

"  What  makes  you  ask,  Katy  ?" 

"  Because  they  looked  so  sad  and  dis- 
couraged." 

"  Did  they  ?"  asked  Mr.  Griffith,  with 
momentary  compunction. 

"Yes,  papa;  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
sigh,  as  il  he  were  tired  of  living." 

"  They  were  men  from  the  mill,  Katy." 

"  And  what  did  they  come  for?    Do 
you  tell  them  about  the  work." 
No,  the  overseer  does  that." 
What  did  they  come  for  ?" 
You  are  very  curious,  my  darling." 

"That  isn't  telling  me,  papa,"  said 
the  young  lady,  persistently. 

"Then,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  to 
ask  for  higher  wages." 

"  Of  course  you  gave  it." 

"Of  course  I  didn't.    Why  should  !?'• 

"Because  they  need  it.  How  much 
do  they  get  now?" 

"Three  shillings  a  day." 

"Only  three  shillings  a  day!"  ex- 
claimed Katy,  "and  have  to  support 
their  families  out  of  that." 
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"Yes." 

**  0  papa,  how  can  you  pay  them  such 
mean  wages  ? 

**I  pay  as  high  wages  as  other  manu- 
facttirers,"  said  her  father. 

"Btit  they  can't  live  on  three  shillings 
a  day,  poor  men.    How  much  more  do 
they  ask  for?" 
"Sixpence  a  day." 

"Only  sixpence  a  day,  and  you  re- 
fused!" said  Katy,  reproachfully. 

"But  consider,  my  dear,  on  all  my 
workmen  it  would  amount  to  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

"And  how  much  do  you  make  in  a 
year,  papa?" 

"This year,"  said  Mr.  Gri£Bth  proudly, 
"I  think  I  shall  make  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  pounds." 

"You   don't   surely  spend    all    that, 
papa?" 
'Not  more  than  four  thousand." 
"  And  the  rest  ?" 
"  I  lay  up  for  my  Katy." 
"Then,"  said  Katy,  **as  it  is  to  be 
mine,  pay   the  men  a  shilling  more  a 
day.    There'll  be  enough  left  for  me.     I 
sbonldn't  enjoy  money  that  was  taken 
from  so  many  poor  people.    Think,  papa, 
how  much  good  the  extra  shilling  would 
do  to  your  poor  men,  and  how  little  dif- 
ference it  would  make  to  me.     I  shall  be 
as  rich  as  I  want  to  be.  Come,  papa,  you 
were  once  poor  yourself.      You  should 
pity  the  poor." 

At  those  words  Mr.  Griffith  realized 
the  difficult  struggle  he  had  early  in  life, 
and  the  selfishness  of  his  present  treat- 
ment of  his  poor  operatives  struck  him 
forcibly.  His  own  heart  joined  with  his 
daughter. 

''Are  you  in  earnest,  Katy,  in  what 
you  say?"  he  asked. 
"Surely,  papa." 
If  I  do  what  you  ask  it  will  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  your  fortune." 
"But  I   shall  feel  so  happy  when  I 
think  that  the  men  are  more  comfortable. 
Won't  you  do  it,  papa  ?" 

"Yes,  Katy,"  said  her  father:  ** I  will 
do  as  you  say.  Other  manufacturers  will 
thbk  I  have  gone  insane,  but  if  I  please 
my  Katy  I  will  not  care." 

*'  I  love  you  better  than  ever  now, 
papa,"  and  the  warm-hearted  girl  threw 
iter  arms  round  her  father's  neck. 

A  servant  was  sent  to  Hugh  Roberts' 
cottage  to  bid  him  come  to  the  great 
house.  He  was  sitting  in  moody  silence 
hi  his  poor  cabiui  which  was  pervaded  by 


a  general  air  of  want  and  discomfort.  He 
did  not  understand  the  summons,  but 
thought  he  might  be  going  to  receive  his 
discharge  in  return  for  his  bold  request. 
Again  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  his  employer. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking  of  your  request, 
my  man,"  said  Mr.  Griffith  in  a  kind 
tone,  "  and  though  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  manufacturer  would  grant  it,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  it." 

'*  Bless  you,  sir,"  said  Hugh  Roberts, 
his  face  lighting  up.  "Heaven  reward 
you.  Then  we  will  have  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  hereafter  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  four  shillings." 

"Pour  shillings!  Are  you  really  in 
earnest,  sir?" 

**  Truly  so.  The  overseer  shall  receive 
my  instructions  to  morrow." 

The  workman  burst  into  tears,  but  they 
were  tears  of  joy. 

**  The  men  will  bless  you ^^'  he  said, 
smiling,  and  the  words  had  a  pleasant 
sound  for  Mr.  Griffith. 

A  hearty  blessing  is  not  to  be  despised. 

It  was  lound  on  experiment  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  were  but  little 
affected  by  the  increased  wages,  for  the 
men  now  worked  with  a  hearty  good  will 
which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  more 
work  in  a  day,  so  that  Katy's  sacrifice 
will  be  less  than  was  supposed.  And 
every  day  she  rejoices  over  the  thought 
of  the  additional  comfort  secured  by  the 
extra  shilling  paid  at  her  request. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OP  PARENTS. 


IT  is  a  very  serious  question  whether 
the  manners  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  in  this  country  are  not 
deteriorating.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of 
the  manners  of  a  generation,  because  the 
standards  of  the  past  seem  higher  as  one 
looks  back  than  the  standards  of  the 
present ;  and  because,  in  considering  any 
particular  aspect  of  a  period,  there  is  the 
temptation  to  separate  that  aspect  from 
the  complete  movement  of  the  time,  and 
to  be  misled  with  regard  to  its  signifi- 
cance. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wide 
practice  of  athletics  by  young  men  and 
young  women  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
extremely  beneficent.  Athletics  is  fast 
making  Americans  a  vigorous  rttce  phys- 
ically; it  has  furnished  a  safety-valve 
for  the  overplus  of  vitality  which,  in  the 
colleges  at  least,   in  former  days  often 
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took  the  direction  of  dissipation.  It  has 
brought  yonng  men  and  young  women 
together  on  a  natural  and  wholesome 
basis,  and  has  made  them  comrades  in 
a  rational  way.  These  gains  must  be 
taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  bred  an  informality,  not  to  say  a 
freedom,  of  manner  on  the  part  of  young 
men  towards  young  women  which  in- 
volves a  positive  loss,  and  fostered  an 
ease  of  intercourse  which  may  lead  to 
disastrous  results  if  it  is  not  moderated 
by  the  experience  of  older  persons  and 
controlled  by  j  udidous  social  conventions. 
The  American  girl  is  so  trustworthy 
that  it  is  very  dimcult  for  a  foreigner  to 
understand  her.  He  finds  it  quite  im- 
possible, lookbg  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  own  social  traditions,  to  believe  that 
so  much  freedom  can  be  combined  with 
entire  purity.  There  is,  however,  not 
the  slightest  question,  amoug  those  who 
are  well  informed,  regarding  the  essen- 
tial moral  healthfulness  of  American 
society.  There  will  always  be  excep- 
tions, both  in  remote  country  districts 
and  in  great  cities,  to  this  general  state- 
ment; but,  as  a  whole,  American  society 
is  singularly  free  from  social  corruption. 
But  the  freedom  which  the  American 
girl  enjoys  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  American  boy  often 
degenerates  into  license.  A  great  many 
fathers  and  mothers  in  this  country  have 
practically  abdicated  their  authority  and 
surrendered  a  responsibility  from  which 
they  cannot  release  themselves,  although 
they  may  evade  it.  No  father  or  mother 
has  a  right,  through  easygoing  com- 
placency, or  dislike  to  exercise  authority, 
to  pass  over  to  children  that  direction  of 
the  home  which  ought  to  rest,  not  only 
on  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
needs  of  young  people,  but  also  on  a 
knowledge  of  life  far  in  advance  of  the 
experience  which  youth  can  acquire. 
The  head  of  a  preparatory  school  for 
boys  said  not  long  ago  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  the  rule 
against  smoking  when  boys  of  thirteen 
frequently  drove  up  to  the  school  from 
the  stations,  accompanied  by  their  fathers, 
both  smoking  vigorously.  Every  boy  of 
mature  physical  growth  has  a  right  to 
decide  whether  he  will  smoke  or  not; 
but  no  father  has  any  right  to  let  a 
growing  boy  smoke,  for  well-known 
reasons.  That  is  an  authority  which  he 
cannot  delegate  without  inflicting  a 
serious  injury  upon  the  boy.    The  boy's 


wishes  ought  not  to  be  consulted  in  the 
matter  any  more  than  the  wishes  of  the 
child  who  is  anxious  to  play  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  If  the  boy  of  thir- 
teen knew  what  excessive  cigarette 
smoking  means,  he  would  never  icdnlge 
in  it,  for  he  has  no  desire  to  dwarf  him- 
self physically  or  mentally ;  and  when  he 
grows  up  and  realizes  what  has  happened 
as  the  result  of  his  indulgence,  he  is 
likely  to  have  anything  but  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  father  whose  laxity 
and  carelessness  failed  to  protect  him 
from  his  own  ignorance. 

An  Eastern  community  was  shocked 
recently  by  a  mysterious  tragedy  in  which 
a  young  girl  and  two  young  men  were 
concerned.  That  tragedy,  whatever  its 
character  may  be,  was  made  possible  by 
a  freedom  of  intercourse  under  onnsnal 
and  improper  conditions  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  permitted.  Every 
girl  ought  to  understand  that  she  is 
respectcid  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
she  is  inaccessible  to  any  kind  of  famil* 
iarities,  and  that  it  is  impossible  far  a 
woman,  if  she  wishes  to  secure  not  only 
confidence  but  admiration,  to  hold  her- 
self too  sacred ;  and  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal duty  of  every  mother  to  protect  her 
daughter  by  instilling  into  her  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
essential  dignity  of  womanhood  and  die 
conventions  which  protect  Uiat  dimity 
in  social  life.  If  American  society  is  to 
preserve  in  any  way  the  qualities  whidi 
the  best  Americans  in  every  generation 
have  instilled  into  their  di&dren,  there 
must  be  a  far  deeper  sense  of  re^nsi- 
bility  on  the  part  of  heads  of  families  to 
their  children  than  at  present  exists. 
There  must  be  far  less  license  permitted; 
there  must  be  far  more  judicious  and 
rational  supervision. 

The  American  child  is  generally  re- 
garded by  foreigners  as  the  most  offoisive 
representative  of  his  country,  and,  un- 
luckily, there  is  very  much  to  justify  this 
opininon,  as  all  candid  Americans  who  see 
American  children  in  summer  hotels  and 
elsewhere  must  concede.  Too  many  of 
them  are  rude,  noisy,  forward  and  disre- 
spectful, not  only  towards  their  parents 
but  towards  others.  They  reveal  the 
laxity  of  their  own  homes  in  moral  dis- 
cipline and  in  the  teaching  of  good  man- 
ners. It  will  be  necessary  presently  to 
J>reach  a  crusade  or  organize  a  movement 
or  the  education  of  American  fathers 
and    mothers,   if  the  traditions  of  the 
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Americans  of  earlier  times  are  to  be  pre- 
served, and  if  American  society  is  to  have 
any  distinction  either  of  aim»  of  taste,  or 
of  manners. — Outlook. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


I 


T  was  Stevenson's  great  gift  of  humor 
that  made  him  often  laugh  at  himself, 
and  he  was  the  last  of  men  to  desire  bio- 
graphical coddling.  The  fact  is  that  as 
a  boy  and  young  man  he  was  eccentric, 
whimsically  vain,  and  a  puzzle  in  many 
ways.  His  biographer  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  early  days,  and  with 
reason;  not  only  because,  as  he  says,  the 
boyhood  of  the  singer  and  interpreter  of 
childhood  has  peculiar  interest,  but  be- 
cause Stevenson  was  in  a  beautiful  and 
sweet  sense  a  boy  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  eccentricity  mellowed  into  gentle 
humor;  affectation  and  precocity  disap- 
peared as  the  imi^ination  strengthened; 
as  real  problems  niced  him  there  devel- 
oped unsuspected  tenacity  and  noble  pur- 
pose; high  spirits  he  had  even  in  pain 
and  suffering. 

There  is  littie  in  the  animated  and 
hnmorous  letters  which  have  made 
Stevenson  a  living  personality  to  a  world 
of  readers  to  show  that  he  was  constantly 
fighting  for  life.  '*  I  was  made  for  a  con- 
test,'' he  wrote  Mr.  Meredith,  "and  the 
Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battlefield 
should  be  this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of 
the  bed  and  the  physic-bottle."  But 
rarely  was  there  heard  from  him  a  word 
of  complaint  or  a  tone  of  melancholy. 
His  brilliant  romances  are  alive  with 
character  and  rich  in  humor  and  fancy; 
bis  subtle  essays  are  keyed  on  optimism; 
bischild-poems  are  open-doored  and  open- 
hearted;  his  very  journeys  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  that  he  might  find  a  place  where 
he  could  live  and  work  made  him  the 
friend,  counselor,  and  teacher  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed. 

Nothing  is  more  di£Bcult  to  define  than 
charm.  What  is  the  quality  about  Steven- 
son as  man  and  as  author  which  has 
endeared  him  to  the  world  far  more  than 
some  of  greater  intellectual  force  ?  Mr. 
Balfour  thus  defines  it : 

"To  deal  with  Stevenson's  intellectual 
finalities  alone  is  to  approach  his  less  fas- 
cinating side,  and  to  miss  far  more  than  half 
the  influence  of  his  charm.  I  have  referred 
to  his  chivalry,  only  to  find  that  in  reality 
I  was  thinkin|^  of  every  one  of  the  whole 
group  of  attributes  which  are  associated 


with  that  name.  Loyalty,  honesty,  gener- 
osity, courage,  courtesy,  tenderness,  and 
self  devotion;  to  impute  no  unworthy  mo- 
tives and  to  bear  no  jg^rudge;  to  bear  mis- 
fortune with  cheerfulness  and  without  a 
murmur;  to  strike  hard  for  the  right  and 
take  no  mean  advantage;  to  be  gentle  to- 
women  and  kind  to  all  Uiat  are  weak;  to  be 
very  rigorous  with  oneself  and  very  lenient 
to  others — these,  and  any  other  virtues  ever 
implied  in  'chivalry,'  were  the  traits  that 
distinguished  Stevenson.  They  do  not  make 
life  easy,  as  he  frequently  found.  One  day, 
his  step- son  tells  me,  they  were  sitting  on 
the  deck  of  a  schooner  in  the  Pacific,  and 
Stevenson  was  reading  a  copy  of  Don 
Quixote.  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and,  with 
an  air  of  realisuition,  said  sadly,  as  if  ta 
himself,  'That's me.'" 

Turning  from  Stevenson's  charm  to  his 
literary  art,  it  is  brought  out  in  this  book 
better  than  ever  before  that  even  from 
early  boyhood  he  had  a  real  passion  for 
strivine  after  style.  In  a  sense  he  may 
be  said  to  have  acquired  style  before  he 
had  anything  of  his  own  to  say.  When 
his  imagination  reached  its  powers,  the 
tool  was  at  his  hand.  Those  who  think 
exquisite  writing  comes  by  inspiration 
should  note  that  Stevenson,  referring  ta 
style  rather  than  to  matter,  said:  "  I  im- 
agine nobody  had  ever  such  pains  to 
learn  a  trade  as  I  had;  but  I  slogged  at  it 
day  in  and  day  out,  and  I  frankly  be- 
lieve (thanks  to  my  dire  industry)  I  have 
done  more  with  smaller  gifts  than  almost 
any  man  of  letters  in  the  world."  Often 
his  best  work  was  re-written  ten  times. 
Here,  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  is 
the  often-told  story  of  his  self-imposed 
apprenticeship : 

"All  through  my  boyhood  and  youth  I 
was  known  and  pointed  out  for  the  pattern 
of  an  idler,  and  yet  I  was  always  busy  on 
my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn  to 
write.  I  kept  always  two  books  in  my 
pocket— one  to  read,  one  to  write  in.  As  I 
walked,  my  mind  was  busy  fitting  what  I 
saw  with  appropriate  words;  when  I  sat  by 
the  roadside,  I  would  either  read,  or  a  pencil 
and  a  penny  version  book  would  be  m  my 
hand,  to  note  down  the  features  of  the  scene 
or  commemorate  some  halting  stanzas. 
Thus  I  lived  with  words.  And  what  I  thus 
wrote  was  for  no  ulterior  use;  it  was  written 
consciously  for  practice.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  I  wished  to  be  an  author  (though 
I  wished  that,  too)  as  that  I  had  vowed  that 
I  would  learn  to  write.  .  .  . 

"Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage 
that  particularly  pleased  me,  in  which  a 
thing  was  said  or  an  efiRect  rendered  with 
propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some 
conspicuous  force  or  some  happy  distinction 
in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down  at  once  and  se^ 
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myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  unatic- 
cessful,  and  I  knew  it,  and  tried  a^ain,  and 
was  aeain  nnsnccessfhl,  and  always  nnsnc- 
cessftu;  but  at  least  in  these  vain  bonts  I  got 
some  practice  in  rhythm,  in  harmony,  in 
construction,  and  the  co- ordination  of  parts. 
I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape  to 
Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to 
Montaigne,  to  Baudelaire,  and  to  Ober- 
mann.'* 

A  last  quotation  from  a  book  which 
constantly  tempts  to  quotation  may  be 
one  of  several  prayers  written  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson — one  not,  we  think,  gen- 
erally known.  It  has  much  of  the  man's 
nature  in  it : 

*'  The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty 
round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties. 
Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  perform 
them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces;  let 
cheerfulness  abound  with  industry.  Give 
us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all  this 
day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and 
content  and  undishonored,  and  grant  us  in 
the  end  the  gift  of  sleep.    Amen. ' ' 


DISCOVERIES  AT  NIPPUR. 


THE  distinguished  archaeologist,  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
been  abroad  a  year  and  a  half  engaged  in 
excavating  the  buried  cities  of  Babylon- 
ian Nippur,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
October  i.  He  was  met  at  the  station  by 
his  associate.  Professor  Clay,  of  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  will 
resume  his  work  at  once  and  will  begin 
next  week  a  course  of  free  lectures  on  the 
Babylonian  expedition  of  the  University, 
its  history,  its  achievements  and  conse- 
quences. In  December  he  will  set  out 
again  with  a  new  Babylonian  expedition 
— that  is,  if  he  is  successful  in  organizing 
it  by  that  time.  He  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  work  accomplished.  ''It  is,"  he 
said,  ''the  most  important  work  so  far 
done  at  Nippur,  and  places  the  Univer- 
sity foremost  in  archaeological  explora- 
tion. We  have  unearthed  23,000  tablets, 
and  I  will  make  the  deciphering  of  them 
my  life  work.  The  contents  of  these 
tablets  when  deciphered  will  altogether 
change  the  ideas  of  the  world  as  to  the 
state  of  civilization  and  knowledge  of 
that  early  people.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  knew  then,  2300  B.  C,  that  the 
earth  was  a  globe,  and  that  their  astron- 
omers took  the  same  view  of  celestial 
phenomena  as  we  now  take.    Nippur  is. 


in  fact,  many  cities,  one  built  above  the 
other.  We  have  by  no  means  reached 
the  lower  of  these  buried  cities.  Much 
of  the  temple  library  has  been  brought 
here,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  The  temple  in  that  early 
period  was  not  only  the  place  of  religious 
worship;  it  was,  also,  the  school,  the 
college.  The  priests  were  the  teachers  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  library  should 
be  in  the  temple. 

"The  inscriptions  are  in  cuneifonn 
characters.  Their  deciphering  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  difficulty,  for  we  have  no 
Babylonian  alphabet;  we  must  not  only 
translate,  we  must  discover  the  alphabet 
which  is  the  key  to  the  translation.  But 
what  we  have  done  thus  far  in  the  work 
of  deciphering  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
marvels  which  await  us  in  these  tablets. 
Within  the  last  four  months  oar  most 
important  discoveries  were  made.  The 
day  before  I  embarked  for  my  homeward 
voyage  I  had  in  my  hand  a  tablet  upon 
which  were  the  minutest  astronomical 
calculations  as  to  the  constellation  Scor- 
pio. These  calculations  as  to  the  places 
and  movements  of  the  stars  were  remark- 
able, and  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the 
astronomers  of  those  days,  2300  B.  C, 
were  as  proficient  in  their  science  in  some 
respects  as  those  of  to-day. 

'^  One  of  the  most  interesting  tablets  is 
mathematical.  The  Babylonians,  in 
their  arithmetical  tables,  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  for  instance,  went  far  beyond 
us.  Our  multiplication  table  stops  at  12; 
12x12  is  the  highest.  The  Babylonian 
tables  went  up  to  60.  Their  children 
might  have  sung  60x60  in  reciting  the 
multiplication  table.  Indeed,  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,  they  carried  the  table 
out  to  1300;  that  is,  the  results  of  mul- 
tiplications up  to  1300x1300  were  tabu- 
lated. They  wanted  to  know,  at  once, 
the  result  of  large  calculations.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  retarded  in  their  work 
by  arithmetical  problems;  that  was  why 
they  extended  the  tables  so  far.  The 
Babylonian  children  would  have  been 
wonders  in  our  view.  Not  only  did  they 
have  to  learn  arithmetical  tables  carried 
out  to  four  figures,  but  they  also  had  to 
learn  two  languages,  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Sumarian,  one  a  learned,  the  other  a 
colloquial  language.  And  that  in  the 
schools  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  not  as 
our  children  learn  Latin,  in  the  high 
school,  by  the  mouthful,  but  so  thor- 
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oughly  as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
them.  So  thorough  were  those  people 
that  in  all  the  mathematical  computa- 
tions I  have  examined,  I  have  found  only 
one  mistake." 


COMING  OF  THE  TWINS. 


0 


NB  April  morning,  they  appeared  be- 
fore me  hand  in  hand,  each  sucking 
an  inconveniently  large  and  obtrusively 
odoriferous  peppermint,  given  him,  doubt- 
less, by  a  fond  mother  as  an  inducement 
to  set  forth  on  school's  rough  way. 

I  was  seated  at  my  desk,  engrossed  in 
the  revision  of  some  copybooks,  when  a 
commotion  in  the  porch  attracted  my  at- 
tention and  a  stage  whisper  fell  on  my 
cars,  "  Oh  !  it's  the  twins." 

Twins  were  endemic  in  Kirkdale  ;  the 
school  already  boasted  four  pairs,  so  the 
bet  of  twins  making  a  first  appearance 
there  was  not  in  itself  deserving  of  par- 
ticnlar  note.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
prefixed  definite  article  was  significant. 

The  twins,  par  excellence,  were  the 
youngest  members  of  a  numerous  family 
who  dwelt  in  a  diminutive  cottage  on 
the  moor.  Their  father,  ostensibly  a 
mole-catcher,  was  in  reality  an  expert 
poacher,  and  their  welcome  into  this 
world  had  not  been,  on  his  part,  charac- 
terized by  undue  warmth.  His  wife  was 
a  woman  of  distinct  genius — ^a  genius 
that  found  ample  scope  in  turning  out  a 
most  presentable  troop  of  children,  and 
kea>ing  them  regularly  at  school,  despite 
their  father's  rather  erratic  mode  of  life. 

For  some  time  the  twins  had  conversed 
hi  a  tongue  they  alone  understood,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  long  distance 
they  had  to  traverse,  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  their  school  career  by  a 
year  or  two.  When  they  came  to  me 
they  had  passed  their  seventh  birthday, 
bnt  in  all  that  appertained  to  study,  Uiey 
were  yet  very  babes. 

Not  soon  shall  I  forget  my  first  glimpse 
of  them.  Both  were  in  garments  that 
seemed  to  be  serving  their  second  wearers, 
if  not  their  third.  The  feet  were  clad  in 
thick  red  worsted  socks,  and  encased  in 
heavy-soled  dogs,  whose  toes  were  re- 
splendent with  piolished  copper.  The 
head  of  coal  black  hair,  unkempt  and 
B^ggliug,  was  surmounted  by  a  cap  of 
ftmple  proportions,  rather  torn  as  to  the 
lining,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of 
having  fulfilled  functions  which  could 


hardly  be  termed  normal.  Twin  the  sec- 
ond was  in  most  respects  a  replica  of  his 
brother.  In  his  attire  a  remodeled  great- 
coat of  stout  pilot  blue  took  the  place  of 
the  converted  Norfolk.  It  reached  his 
knees,  and  so  concealed  the  method 
whereby  the  trouser  legs  had  been  abbre- 
viated. Both  had  round,  chubby  faces, 
and  large  round  eyes  of  the  darkest  brown. 
They  were  strikingly  like  one  another — 
so  much  so  that  it  was  their  favorite  di- 
version to  exchange  garments  and  con- 
fuse their  elders. 

I  gazed  at  the  apparition  and  awaited 
developments.  The  pair  stood  a  full  min- 
ute motionless,  awestruck,  seemingly,  by 
the  immensity  of  the  room  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  (It  can  hold  fifty  at  a 
pinch.)  They  then  set  about  a  deliberate 
survey  of  their  surroundings,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  by  moving  their  eyes  alone,  for 
no  other  movement  was  perceptible.  Hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  their  survey  caught 
sight  of  me,  they  joined  hands  and  slowly 
advanced  towards  my  desk. 

At  three  yards'  distance  they  paused, 
and  the  one  who  had  first  entered  the 
room  looked  me  over  from  head  to  foot, 
then  gazed  on  his  brother,  and  bringing 
his  eyes  once  more  to  bear  on  myself, 
vouchsafed,  in  a  casual  tone,  the  infor- 
mation, ••  That  ane's  Sandy." 

Sandy,  hearing  himself  referred  to,  evi- 
dently deemed  it  correct  to  take  his  part 
in  the  conversation,  for  he  nodded  his 
head  in  an  affirmative  fashion,  and  con- 
firmed his  brother's  statement  with  a  lusty 
shout,  "  Aye,  an'  that  ane's  Aundra." 

Whereupon  their  faces  rippled  into  a 
smile  of  complacent  good  humor,  and  the 
sucking  of  the  peppermints,  which  had 
been  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  was  resumed 
with  renewed  vigor. 

I  had  not  yet  uttered  a  single  word,  but 
I  now  turned  round  towards  Sandy  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  his  name.  The  reply 
rather  startled  me.  *'  Dod !  man,  isna 
he  juist  dune  tellin  ye  I'm  Sandy  ?  Are 
ye  a  wee  thing  dull  o'  hearin'  ?  "  Then, 
seeing  that  I  seemed  rather  taken  aback, 
and  out  of  the  native  goodness  of  his 
heart  desiring  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the 
situation  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation, he  dived  into  the  pocket  of  his 
jacket  and  produced  a  bright  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  wherewith  he  began  to  wipe 
his  forehead,  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
**  I'm  terrible  warum  !" 

At  this  point  an  older  member  of  the 
family  appeared,  and  from  him  I  obtained 
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some  facts  regarding  the  exact  names 
and  age  of  the  pair.  The  twins  mean- 
while retired  slowly  towards  the  door  and 
passed  into  the  porch,  where  they  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
and  interested  group  of  older  children. 
The  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  which 
punctuated  the  conversation  led  me  to 
infer  that  the  twins  were  affording  sur- 
passing pleasure  to  their  audience. 

Half-past  nine  had  come,  and  I  set 
about  summoning  my  little  band  of  dis- 
ciples. The  finances  of  the  establishment 
did  not  justify  the  possession  of  a  school 
bell,  but  I  had  in  some  manner  become 
possessed  of  a  whistle — still  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a  tramway  company.  Whether 
it  was  honestly  come  by  is  no  matter 
here,  but  it  served  its  purpose,  and  at  the 
first  blast  my  handful  of  children  ranged 
themselves  in  their  various  classes  along 
the  wall,  that  their  entrance  might  have 
a  semblance  of  military  order. 

This  maneuver  was  entirely  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  twins,  who  marched  to  the  head 
of  the  highest  class,  Sandy  leading  the 
way  with  the  exhortation,  ''  Come  awa', 
Aundra,  my  man  I  they're  gaun  tae  play 
at  sodgers." 

The  rest  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
joke,  and  permitted  the  recruits  to  lead 
the  way.  Thus  the  pair  entered  on  their 
chequered  school  career. 

During  the  opening  prayer  they  pre. 
served  a  decorous  silence ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  ''Amen"  been  said,  however, 
than  a  voice  like  that  of  a  pilot  was  heard, 
*^  Look,  Sandy !  see  the  wee  cuddy  wi'  a 
foal/'  and  the  pair  dashed  across  the  room 
to  inspect  their  asinine  acquaintance. 

I  considered  the  time  had  come  for  im- 
pressing on  them  the  fact  that  they  had 
now  come  to  school,  and  were  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the  pass- 
ing moment.  The  di£Sculty  lay  in  how 
to  set  about  my  task.  One  thing  I  felt 
was  advisable — an  interview  as  private  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

I  conducted  them  to  the  very  front  of 
the  room,  and  set  the  others  to  learn  some 
spelling,  hoping  that,  in  the  murmur  in- 
separable from  the  task,  our  colloquy 
would  escape  those  not  concerned.  Seat- 
ing myself  beside  the  pair,  I  enquired  of 
the  nearer  twin  whether  he  was  aware  of 
who  I  was.  **Ken  ye?  fine  I  ken  ye. 
Ye're  the  maister,  an'  ye  hae  a  muckle 
black  dowg."  [Subdued  titter  from  be- 
hind, where  the  murmur  sank  to  the 
merest  whisper.]    I  found  that  this  mode 


of  expression  was  characteristic  of  An- 
drew. He  rarely  answered  a  question 
without  making  an  addendum  of  his  own. 
Sandy,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  an- 
swered the  question  at  all.  To  him  I 
addressed  my  next  Query.  "Where  do 
you  come  from  ?  "  The  choice  of  topic 
was  unfortunate.  It  evidently  called  np 
visions  of  a  freedom  left  behind,  lor  Sandy 
deigned  no  reply,  but  turned  to  his 
brother :  "  Come  awa'  hame,  Aundra ;  I 
dinna  like  the  look  o'  this  place."  [Load 
laughter  from  the  rear.] 

I  made  one  more  effort.  Without  ad- 
dressing myself  directly  to  either,  I  con- 
tinued— **Who  sent  you  to  school?" 
Andrew  was  spokesman:  "My  fayther 
chased  us  doon  the  road.  He  has  four 
new  ferrets. "  **  Did  he  tell  you  that  yon 
were  to  be  good  boys?"  "NaT'  "What 
did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  "  He  said  we  was 
a  pairo'  richt  ill  callants,  and  it  was  time 
we  cam'  here  tae  get  oor  licks.  Are  we 
gaun  tae  get  oor  licks  ? ' '  And  the  twain 
stood  expectant,  their  faces  betraying  the 
shade  of  curiosity  which  is  evoked  when 
the  affair  at  issue  is  of  trivial  moment 
What  recked  they  a  "lickin"'  more  or 
less? 

I  straightway  gave  up  all  attempt  at 
making  a  direct  impression,  deciding  to 
leave  the  subjugation  of  the  unpromising 
material  to  the  impartial  schoo]ma*^ter  of 
us  all,  Father  Timt— Scottish  Ed.  News. 


WAKING  UP  THB  PUPILS. 


THE  habit  of  intelligent  observation, 
not  the  facts  observed,  has  value  in 
education.  We  should,  then,  cultivate 
this  habit  of  observation.  Nothing  is  so 
humble  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
How  do  tadpoles  turn  to  frogs?  How 
do  blue  birds  build  their  nests  ?  How  do 
dandelions  grow,  what  insects  visit  them, 
why  do  their  seed- stalks  grow  so  high 
and  carry  such  woolly  heads?  What 
trees  blossom  before  putting  forth  their 
leaves?  Why  does  the  elm  bh^ssom  be- 
fore and  the  basswood  alter  the  leaves 
appear  ? 

This  will  waken  up  the  children  and 
keep  them  awake.  It  will  prepare  tbem 
for  independent  study,  so  that  their  edu- 
cation will  not  end  with  their  school  life. 
Such  exercises  ate  just  what  they  need 
for  the  liveliest  development  of  their 
powers  of  sense  and  intellect.  The  facts 
acquired    may   not   seem    to  be  woith 
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mach.  It  is  not  supposed  they  will  be. 
Bat  the  process  of  acqairing  the^e  facts 
will  start  all  the  mental  processes  at  work, 
and  lead  to  independent  study,  and  self- 
development.    This  is  true  self  activity. 

Of  this  kind  of  education  Herbert 
SpeDcer  says:  **  In  education  the  process 
of  Stir  development  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should 
be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations, 
and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible. 
Self-evolution  guarantees  a  vividness  and 
permanency  of  impression  which  the 
osaal  methods  can  never  produce.'* — 
Canadian  Teacher. 


HOW  A  SEED  GROWS. 


w^ 


HEN  a  young  seed  begins  to  grow  it 
starts  with  one  little  cell.  This  cell 
is  a  kind  of  tiny  round  bag  filled  with  a 
sort  of  jelly.  Those  who  study  plants 
with  microscopes  can  watch  just  how  the 
seed  germ  grows.  When  first  they  ob- 
serve the  tiny  sack,  or  cell,  it  is  not  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  pm.  They  can  see  it 
grow  larger;  but  even  when  full-grown 
It  is  no  larger  than  the  dot  over  the  letter 
I  in  ordinary  print.  Next,  they  see  a 
very  thin  wall — thinner  than  the  thinnest 
film  of  paper — growing  inside  of  the  little 
cell.  This  partition  grows  quite  across 
from  side  to  side,  making  two  little  cells 
of  the  one.  Then  a  partition  grows  in 
each  of  these  two,  making  four;  and  so 
the  &eed  germ  grows  by  each  cell  dividing 
into  two  or  more. 

All  plants  grow  in  this  way  from  a 
single  cell;  but  it  is  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery how  each  grows  according  to  the  law 
of  its  own  form.  The  seed  germ  of  a 
tnmip  will  begin  to  grow  from  one  cell, 
making  cell  after  cell;  but  all  these  will 
grow  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
tnmip  plant.  In  like  manner  will  the 
germ  cell  of  an  acorn  grow;  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  an  oak  tree. 

Think  of  a  large  apple  tree.  It  begins 
as  a  tiny  cell  in  the  bottom  of  a  pistil  of 
an  apple  blossom.  Out  of  this  cell  grew 
two  others,  out  of  them  more,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  seed  was  ripe. 

Now  here  is  something  very  wonderful. 
All  those  cells  in  that  little  apple  seed 
grew  in  such  a  way  that  they  actually 
made  the  beginnings  of  a  little  apple  tree 
inside  of  that  seed.    There  they  made  a 


minute  pair  of  specific  leaves,  and  a  min- 
ute point  of  a  root.  When  this  growth 
was  completed  the  seed  was  ripe. 

The  apple,  bearing  such  seeds,  fell 
from  the  tree;  one  seed,  surviving  vari- 
ous chances,  became  imbedded  in  the 
soil;  in  the  spring  heat  and  moisture 
burst  the  seed.  Then  out  came  the  little 
point  of  a  root,  and,  not  liking  the  light, 
grew  downward  into  the  ground.  But 
while  the  little  point  of  a  root  was  doing 
this,  the  little  pair  of  leaves  folded  up  in 
the  seed  also  began  to  grow,  and,  loving 
the  light,  pushed  their  way  up  where 
they  could  feel  the  sunshine.  Then  the 
little  pair  of  leaves  spread  out,  and  up 
between  them  grew  a  little  stem.  Then 
more  leaves  came  from  the  stem,  which 
still  kept  pushing  up,  and  still  more 
leaves  kept  coming.  While  the  plant 
was  thus  growing  above  ground,  the  little 
root  was  growing  larger  and  branching, 
and  with  many  fine  hollow  hairs  was 
absorbing  water  from  the  soil  to  go  up  to 
the  leaves. 

The  roots  and  leaves  work  together  to 
build  up  the  plant.  The  roots  take  water 
and  dissolved  salts  from  the  ground,  but 
these  elements  alone  could  not  make  the 
substance  of  the  cells.  For  the  latter 
carbon  and  other  elements  are  necessary, 
and  these  the  plant  obtains  from  the 
air  mostly  by  '^ breathing'*  through  the 
leaves.  The  stem  serves  to  bring  roots 
and  leaves  into  communication,  to  store 
up  nourishment,  and  to  lift  the  leaves  up 
into  the  sunlight  where  alone  they  can 
do  their  special  work. 


SET  OUT  A  TREE. 


THERE  may  be  a  village  improvement 
society  in  your  place,  but  suppose 
you  resolve  yourself  into  a  society  of  one, 
with  the  aim  of  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  improvement  this  spring.  Look 
the  grounds  over,  and  see  what  needs  do- 
ing most  to  beautify  them.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  opportunities  for  work 
which  can  be  found  as  soon  as  one  sets 
about  looking  for  them 

Very  likely  you  wiil  find  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  somewhere  about  the  place, 
which  could  be  filled  to  good  advantage 
by  a  tree.  If  so,  set  one  there.  You  will 
not  only  be  doing  something  from  which 
you  will  derive  a  benefit,  but  you  will 
be  planting  for  the  future — for  posterity. 
A  tree,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  is  a  legacy  to 
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one's  children,  the  worth  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  estimate.  It  may  not  have  a 
doUar-and-cent  value,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  estimating  such  things,  but  it  will 
have  a  higher  value,  for  a  good  tree  is  a 
teacher  of  many  things  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  school  of  men.  It  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  method  of  old  Mother 
Nature,  who  is  the  world's  most  success- 
ful teacher  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
taught  from  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom. 
It  is  a  friend,  and  it  will  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  good  through  all  one's  lifetime. 
Home  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  without 
its  tree  or  trees. 

Be  sure  to  set  a  tree  this  season,  if  there 
is  a  lack  in  this  respect.  Select  some- 
thing that  will  be  likely  to  do  well.  Don't 
let  a  desire  to  be  ''  in  fashion  "  lead  you 
to  choose  something  with  a  long  foreign 
name,  unless  it  is  something  better  than 
the  trees  to  be  found  at  home.  Take  a 
commendable  pride  in  something  native, 
and  plant  an  oak,  a  maple,  an  elm,  a 
basswood — whichever  you  think  best 
adapted  for  the  place  you  have  to  plant  it 
in,  and,  having  planted  it,  take  care  of  it. 
The  care  required  for  a  tree  does  not  end 
with  its  planting.     It  has  oniy  begun. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  NEST. 


BY  AI<ICK  S.  DYAR. 


THE  boy  lay  back  and  chuckled  appre- 
ciatively. He  could  see  the  soft, 
brown  breast  of  the  mother-bird  quiver. 
Her  bright,  beady  eyes  were  looking 
straight  into  his.  She  was  prepared 
to  flutter  ofi*  the  nest  at  the  slight- 
est threatening  movement,  but  the  boy 
kept  very  still.  He  only  squirmed  a  little 
in  comfortable  satisfaction,  and  dug  his 
bare  toes  into  the  rich  black  earth.  His 
blue  eyes  were  as  intent  as  her  black  ones. 

**  My,  but  she's  a  brave  'un,"  he 
thought  admiringly.  "  'Taint  many  'ud 
do  that — mighty  few  thrushes.  That 
long- tailed  thrasher  there  hopped  off 
quicker  than  scat.  I  didn't  care  if  she  did 
lose  a  few  of  her  old  eggs,  but  this  'uu." 

Cautiously  he  extended  his  hand.  The 
nest  was  in  a  low  clump  of  hazel  bushes, 
within  easy  reach.  The  speckled-brown 
mother  panted  and  opened  her  bill,  her 
bright  eyes  grew  liquid-dear,  but,  just 
before  the  scrubby  little  boy's  hand 
touched  her,  she  was  off,  and  lit  silently 
on  a  twig  a  few  feet  away. 


The  boy  chuckled  again,  and  peered 
into  the  nest  with  a  satisfied  glow  on  his 
snub-nosed  face.  Pour  perfect  eggs, 
splashed  with  brown  as  finely  as  was  Sie 
mother-bird's  breast,  lay  in  the  grass- 
woven  hollow.  The  boy  had  with  him  a 
pasteboard  box  filled  with  cotton-wool. 
In  the  soft  white  was  a  cat- bird's  egg  of 
greenish,  opaque  blue,  and  the  liny, 
clear- white  speck  of  the  bank-swallow. 
The  egg  of  a  tawny  thrush  was  a  much 
rarer  find,  but  the  boy  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  make  it  his  own.  He  glanced 
at  the  silent  brown  form  only  a  few 
feet  away.  "You're  a  cute  'un,"  he 
smiled  at  her. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  cracking  of 
twigs  at  the  edge  of  the  thicket.  He 
made  a  grab  for  the  pasteboard,  box,  and 
scunied  off.  He  effected  an  elaborate 
detour,  and  came  up  to  the  two  other 
boys  from  the  opposite  direction.  These 
two  boys  had  pasteboard  boxes  also. 
When  they  caught  sight  of  the  first  boy, 
theyyeUed,  "Hi,  there!" 

He  sauntered  leisurely  up,  with  ap- 
parent carelessness,  but  on  a  keen  watcL 
He  was  met  with  an  excited: 

"  Say  {  oh,  say!  Got  a  tawny  thrush's 
egg  ?  There's  a  pair  of  'em  around  here, 
and  betcher  there's  a  nest." 

The  boy  twisted  his  wide  mouth  into  a 
provoking  grin. 

"Aw,  now,"  he  drawled,  **  there  ain't 
no  tawny  thrushes  round  here.  Yon 
fellers  be  all  off." 

He  met  their  derisive  gaze  with  one  as 
derisive,  but  he  realized  its  failtu-e  as, 
after  a  minute's  profound  meditation,  the 
two  in  one  accord  started  away,  peril- 
ously near  the  direction  of  the  hazel 
clump.  They  winked  at  him  over  their 
shoulders  as  he  followed  at  a  discreet 
distance. 

A  very  little  while  after  and  a  pro- 
longed whoop  of  triumph  sounded  in  his 
ears.  Realizing  that  now  another  en- 
counter, would  not  be  entirely  agreeable 
to  him,  he  got  rapidly  away.  But  when 
he  decided  that  they  were  safely  out  of 
the  vicinity,  he  hurried  back,  with  some- 
thing tugging  at  his  heart.  He  drew 
apart  the  hazel  branches,  and  looked  in 
at  the  nest.  It  was  empty.  A  slender 
brown  bird  was  flittinp^  silently  fixw 
branch  to  branch  over  his  head.  As  he 
watched  her,  he  found  himself  wishing 
that  she  would  squawk  and  make  a  fnas, 
as  the  blue-jays  did. 

A  lump  swelled  in  the  boy's  throat 
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He  made  a  swift  dig  at  his  eyes  with  his 
fists— very  dirty  fists.  Then  suddenly 
be  threw  his  pasteboard  box  upon  the 
ground.  He  kicked  it  and  jumped  upon 
it  until  it  was  smashed  into  the  dry 
leaves  and  soft  earth. 

''There  !*'  he  said,  and  looked  up  at 
the  quiet  mother-bird. — S,  S.  Times. 


KINDI.Y  ART  OF  APPRECIATION. 


AMID  all  the  training  of  physical  and 
mental  powers  which  young  people 
are  receiving,  the  development  of  the 
feeling  and  expression  of  appreciation 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Yet,  I  fear  that 
it  is  neglected  by  some.  Not  long  ago  I 
saw  a  young  lady  receive  several  favors, 
involving  some  labor,  without  giving  a 
word  of  thanks.  And  yet  I  do  not  think 
she  was  really  ungrateful.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  children  have  come  to 
the  age  of  maturity  without  realizing  how 
much  was  done  for  them  by  their  parents, 
or  at  least  without  showing  that  they 
were  conscious  of  their  blessings  of  home. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  that  many  people  fall 
into  the  habit  of  receiving  benefits  and 
favors,  especially  from  near  friends,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  much  feeling  of 
appreciation,  and  without  any  expresnon 
of  it.  And  a  strange  thing  in  connection 
with  this  is,  that  the  same  people  who  are 
so  forgetful  themselves  are  just  as  much 
Sfrieved  and  disappointed  as  any  one  else 
when  their  own  favors  and  benefits  to 
others  are  received  without  appreciation. 
Ingratitude  is  a  very  ungracious  charac- 
teristic, unbecoming  to  those  who  acquire 
it,  and  causing  much  unhappiness  to 
those  who  suffer  from  it 

Therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest  in  cultivating  the  faculty 
of  genuine  appreciation.  One  sure  way 
to  be  successful  in  this  is  to  *'  count  your 
mercies,"  as  the  older  people  used  to  say. 
Think  over  how  many  benefits  you  have 
received  from  those  that  are  dear  to  you. 
Think  of  the  loving  care  of  your  parents, 
not  in  a  general  way,  but  recall,  for  in- 
stance, just  what  benefits  you  have  re- 
ceived from  them  in  only  a  single  day. 
If  any  one  does  you  a  favor,  con^der  not 
only  the  deed  itself,  or  the  value  of  the 
gift,  but,  more  than  that,  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  love  that  prompted  it.  And 
when  you  have  thought  of  all  these 
things  till  your  heart  is  full  of  gratitude, 
then  begin  the  practice  of  expressing  your 


appreciation,  gently,  gracefully,  sin- 
cerely.  And  when  you  have  begun  this 
habit,  never  give  it  up  as  long  as  you 
live.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
friends  know  that  you  appreciate  their 
favors  without  any  words  from  you.  It 
is  very  delightful  sometimes  to  hear  what 
we  already  know,  especially  if  it  is  a  word 
of  appreciation. 

After  you  have  kept  up  this  practice  for 
a  few  years  you  will  find  that  the  results 
are  not  only  beautiful,  but  exceedingly 
useful.    The  habit  of  appreciation  adds  a 

?reat  charm  to  those  who  practice  it. 
here  is  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who 
never  fails  to  make  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  every  favor  she  receives,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  and  the  result  is,  that  she 
is  most  sincerely  loved  by  all  her  friends. 
Genuine  appreciation  is  an  abundant  re- 
ttim  for  many  acts  and  favors  that  can  be 
paid  for  in  no  other  way.  So  let  us  hope 
that  young  people  especially  will  see  what 
a  great  power  for  creating  happiness  they 
may  have  by  cultivating  the  faculty  of 
appreciation.  It  will  make  the  home 
more  assuredly  the  dearest  spot  on  earth; 
it  will  bring  many  smiles  to  sad  faces;  it 
will  rest  weary  feet  that  have  walked  far 
to  help  those  in  need;  it  will  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those  who  know  what  they  do 
and  give  must  be  valued  chiefly  for  the 
love  that  prompts  it,  and  it  will  send 
warm  rays  of  sunshine  into  many  of  life's 
dark  and  lonely  places. — Messenger. 


FERTILIZING  ORCHARDS, 

A  BUi^i^BTiN  from  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station,  New  York,  says  that  the 
need  of  some  system  of  fertilizing  the 
orchard  lands  to  make  the  trees  produce 
large,  handsome  commercial  fruits  is  uni- 
versally felt.  Most  of  the  progressive 
growers  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
green  manure  is  more  economical  and  as 
satisfactory  as  expensive  fertilizers  and 
barnyard  manures.  The  different  clover 
and  erass  crops  raised  in  an  orchard 
should  be  for  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  tree-roots  in  winter,  and  for 
fertilizing  the  soil  by  turning  under  early 
in  spring.  In  the  experiments  made  at 
the  above  station  it  was  found  that  of 
the  various  crops  sown  in  midsummer, 
after  the  sod  of  the  winter  crop  had  been 
ploughed  under  and  allowed  to  decom- 
pose, the  idfalf  a  gave  to  the  soil  by  the 
following  spring  136  pounds  of  nitrogen 
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to  the  acre,  mammoth  red  clover  130 
pounds,  crimson  clover,  104  pounds,  and 
common  red  clover,  87  pounds.  Simi- 
larly the  hairy  vetch  and  soy  bean  were 
planted,  and  on  one  acre  the  former,  from 
the  heaviest  yield,  produced  256  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  the  cow  pea  52  pounds, 
both  within  three  months  after  planting. 
According  to  these  returns  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  hairy  vetch  added  to  the 
orchard  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  about  $38 
worth  of  material  to  each  acre.  Added 
to  this  fertilizing  value  of  the  green 
crops  there  is  the  advantage  obtained  of 
protecting  the  trees  in  winter.  Another 
point  to  which  attention  is  called  is  the 

food  obtained  in  the  use  of  these  plants 
y  preserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil  in 
hot  weather,  and  in  inducing  the  roots 
of  the  trees  to  penetrate  far  down  into  the 
subsoil.  Such  deep-rooted  trees  are 
always  the  sturdiest  and  best  producers. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  CIVIUZING 
THB  WORLD. 

BY  ROBERT  B.  SPEER. 


TT  seems  to  me  a  great  truth,"  said 
1  Carlyle,  *'that  human  things  can- 
not stand  on  selfishness,  mechanical  util- 
ities, economics,  and  law  courts;  that,  if 
there  be  not  a  religious  element  in  the 
relations  of  men,  such  relations  are  mis- 
erable and  doomed  to  ruin."  In  his 
Farewell  'Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  George  Washington  de- 
clared the  same  truth:  "  Of  all  the  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
morality,  religion  and  worship  are  indis- 
pensable supports. "  It  is  impossible  that 
religion  should  fail  to  exercise  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  upon  institutions  and 
upon  individual  life  in  the  Western  na- 
tions. Its  place  is  even  more  conspicu- 
ous in  Africa  and  the  Bast.  There  every- 
thing is  bound  up  with  it — government, 
commerce,  social  intercourse,  architec- 
ture and  industry.  Whatever  affects  the 
religion  of  these  people  touches  their  life 
in  every  aspect  of  it.  This  is  not  always 
perceived,  either  by  the  supporters  or  by 
the  critics  of  foreign  missions;  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  and  it  explains  the 
immense  influence  exerted  by  missions  in 
other  directions  than  that  of  direct  evan- 
gelization, which  is  their  chief  concern. 

A    Ma^    Wand  Among  the  Lower 
Races, — No  other  movement  has  accom- 


plished anything  like  the  proportionate 
results  attained  oy  missions  in  pacifying 
and  civilizing  the  lower  races.    ''Dturing 
the  present  century,"  wrote  General  J. 
W.    Phelps,  prior  to  Madagascar's  ab- 
sorption by  Prance,  ''  and  chiefly  throngh 
missionary     agency,    Madagascar    has 
passed  from  a  state  of  pagan  bariNuism 
to  one  of  Christian  civilization,  in  which 
it  has  entered  and  taken  a  stand  among 
the  Christian   nations  of   the  world." 
"The  missionaries   have    much  to  be 
proud  of  in  this  country,"  wrote  A.  R. 
Wallace,  of  the  Celebes,  in  ''  The  Malay 
Archipelago. "     ' '  They  have  assisted  the 
government  in  changing  a  savage  into  a 
civilized  community  in  a   wonderfnlly 
short  space  of  time.    Forty  years  ago,  the 
country  was  a   wildemesB,  the  people 
naked   savages,  garnishing   their  rnde 
homes  with  human  heads.     Now  it  is  a 
garden.  * '    Karl  Ritter,  the  jp^reat  geogra- 
pher, called  the  extinction  ofcannibalism, 
and  the  social  progress  of  missions  in  New 
2^aland,   ''the  standing  miradeofthe 
age,"  while  Darwin  said  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  island,  **  The  lesson  of  tiie 
missionary  is  the  magician's  wand."    It 
was  of  the  social  changes  wrought  in 
Terra  dd  Puego  by  the  missionaries  that 
Darwin  wrote  his  oft- quoted  testimony  to 
the  South  American  Missionary  Society : 
"  The  success  of  the  Terra  del  Pn^ 
Mission  is  most  wonderful,  and  diarms 
me,  as  I  always  prophesied  utter  failure. 
It  is  a  grand  success.     I  shall  fed  pnmd 
if  your  committee  think  fit  to  select  me 
as  an  honorary  member  of  your  society." 
By  such  influences  missions  have  aided 
governments  and  established  and  main- 
tained order.     ' '  Christian  ity  continues  to 
spread  among  the  Karens,"  said  the  Ad- 
ministration Report  for  British  Barmah 
for  1880-81,  "to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth,   and   the  Christian 
Karen  communities  are  distinctly  moie 
industrious,   better  educated  and  more 
law-abiding  than  the  Burman  and  Karen 
villages  Around  them.    The  Karen  race 
and  the  British  Government  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  American  missionaries,  who 
have,  under    Providence,   wrought  this 
change  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah.'* 
At   the  outset  of  missionary  work  in 
India,    Schwartz    had    illustrated    this 
power  of  missions,  commanding  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  securing  peace 
and  order  where  the  Bast  India  Company 
and  the  native  rulers  themselves  were 
helpless.      '*Send    me   none    of    your 
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agents/'  Hyder  All  said  to  the  Company 
in  some  of  their  negotiations.  ''Send 
me  the  Christian  missionary  Schwartz, 
and  I  will  receive  him."  A  hundred 
years  later,  missionaries  secured  food  for 
British  troops  during  the  mutiny  in  dis- 
tricts which  refused  to  provide  it  save  at 
the  missionary's  solicitation.  And  to-day 
in  India  practically  the  only  truly  loycd 
section  ot  the  population  is  the  native 
church.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  this  in 
his  day,  as  did  Sir  Charles  Wood,  later 
Viscount  Halifax,  who  said,  "  Independ- 
ently of  Christian  considerations,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  every  additional  Christian  in 
India  is  an  additional  bond  of  union  with 
this  country^  and  an  additional  source  of 
strength  to  the  empire." 

Missions  have  introduced  the  agencies 
of  civilization  among  more  than  the  sav- 
age races.  Sir  William  Hunter  says  of 
the  little  band  of  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore,  made  up  of  Carey,  Marshman  and 
Ward,  '*  They  created  a  prose  vernacular 
Uterature  for  Bengal;  they  established 
the  modem  method  of  popular  education; 
.  .  .  they  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
native  press ;  they  set  up  the  first  steam- 
engine  in  India.  With  its  help  they  in- 
tn^nced  the  modem  manufacture  of 
paper  on  a  large  scale ;  in  ten  years  they 
translated  and  printed  the  Bible  or  parts 
thereof  in  thirty- one  languages."  In 
China  the  development  of  printing  from 
movable  type  has  been  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  missionaries.  The  first  matrices 
for  casting  metallic  type  were  made  by  a 
typographer  for  the  Royal  Printing  Es- 
tablishment of  Prance,  the  British  Mu- 
setim,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  at  a  cost  of  $6,600 
each — ^the  Presbyterian  Board,  though 
poor,  making  sacrifices  to  prevent  the 
iiailure  of  the  project,  which  required 
three  orders  before  the  matrices  could  be 
made.  Practically  all  the  fonts  of  Chinese 
type  now  in  use  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press  in  Shang- 
hai, while  missionaiies  have  introduced 
vegetables  into  Persia,  fruits  into  China, 
sewing  machines  and  quinine  into  Korea, 
and  western  products  into  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  itinerant 
watchmakers  and  clock  repairers  of 
China,  it  is  said,  are  almost  ail  Roman 
Catholic  Christians. 

Openers  of  the  Unexplored  World, — 
Tlie  missionaries  are  the  greatest  of  the 
pioneer  agencies  opening  the  world,  and 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  civ- 


ilized nations.  '*  We  owe  it  to  our  mis- 
sionaries," said  the Z.^»//<cw  Times ^  ''that 
the  whole  region  [of  South  Africa]  has 
been  opened  up."  Indeed,  the  one  name 
which  towers  over  all  others  in  African 
explorations  is  David  Livingstone's. 
'*  In  the  annals  of  exploration  of  the  Dark 
Continent,"  said  Stanley,  "  we  look  in 
vain  among  other  nationalities  for  such  a 
name  as  Livingstone's."  '*  Religion, 
commerce  and  scientific  zeal,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  of  Yale,  "rival  one  an- 
other in  bringing  new  regions  and  people 
to  light,  and  in  uncovering  the  long-buned 
remains  of  others,  lost  or  decayed;  and  of 
the  three  the  first  is  the  most  prevailing 
and  effective. ' '  In  his  book  on ' '  The  Lan- 
guages of  Africa,"  Dr.  Cust  speaks  of 
*'  the  wonderful,  unexpected  and  epoch- 
making  results  of  their  [the  missionaries'] 
quiet  labor."  *' Their  contributions  to 
history,  to  ethnology,  to  philosophy,  to 
geography,  and  to  religious  literature," 
says  a  Smithsonian  publication,  '*  form  a 
lasting  monument  to  their  fame. "  Or,  as 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  says,  "indirectly, 
and  almost  unintentionally,  missionary 
enterprise  has  widely  increased  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  has  some- 
times been  the  means  of  conferring  bene- 
fits on  science,  the  value  and  extent  of 
which  itself  was  careless  to  appreciate 
and  compute.  Huge  is  the  debt  which 
philologists  owe  to  the  labors  of  British 
missionaries  in  Africa!  By  evangelists 
of  our  own  nationality  nearly  two  hun- 
dred African  languages  and  dialects 
have  been  illustrated  by  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, vocabularies,  and  translations  of 
the  Bible.  Many  of  these  tongues  were  on 
the  point  of  extinction,  and  have  since 
become  extinct,  and  we  owe  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  solely  to  the  missionaries' 
intervention.  Zoology,  botany,  and  an- 
thropology, and  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  scientific  investigation,  have 
been  enriched  by  the  researches  of  mis- 
sionaries who  have  enjoyed  uneqnaled 
opportunities  of  collecting  in  new  dis- 
tricts; while  commerce  and  colonization 
have  been  .  .  .  notoriously  guided  in 
their  extension  by  the  information  de- 
rived from  patriotic  emissaries  of  Christi- 
anitv." 

Vast  Promoters  of  Trade. — All  this  ap- 
peals less  to  the  modern  commercial  judg- 
ment than  the  actual  work  of  missions  in 
promoting  trade.  They  have  done  this 
in  various  ways.  They  have  stopped 
war  so  as  to  allow  the  energies  it  con- 
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sumed  to  engage  in  trade.  *'To  be 
welcomed  in  the  land  of  cannibals,"  said 
a  Dutch  traveler  in  Sumatra,  Lunbing 
Hirum,  ''by  children  singing  hymns, 
this  indeed  shows  the  peace-creating 
power oi  the  gospel."  **The  benefits" 
(of  the  missionary  work  in  New  Guinea), 
said  Hugh  Milman,  a  magistrate,  "are 
immense;  inter-tribal  fights,  formerly  so 
common,  being  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
trading  and  communication,  one  tribe 
with  another,  now  being  carried  on  with- 
out fear."  The  successful  war  which 
missions  and  philanthropy  waged  against 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa  was  of  incalcul- 
able advantage  to  commerce  in  saving 
the  honest  trade  of  great  areas  from  total 
destruction.  Missionaries  have  taught 
trades,  developed  industries,  created 
wants,  and  the  results  have  been  pure 
gain  to  commerce.  "It  is  they,"  says 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  in  "  British  Central 
Africa,"  "who  in  many  cases  have  first 
taught  the  natives  carpentry,  joinery, 
masonry,  tailoring,  cobbling,  engineer- 
ing, book-keeping,  printing,  and  Euro- 
pean cookery,  to  say  nothing  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  smattering  of 
general  knowledge.  Almost  invariably 
it  has  been  to  missionaries  that  the  natives 
of  interior  Africa  have  owed  their  first 
acquaintance  with  a  printing-press,  the 
turning-lathe,  the  mangle,  the  fiat-iron, 
the  saw-mill,  and  the  brick- mold.  In- 
dustrial teaching  is  coming  more  and 
more  in  favor,  and  its  immediate  results 
in  British  Central  Africa  have  been  most 
encouraging.  Instead  of  importing  print- 
ers, carpenters,  store  clerks,  cooks,  tele- 
graphists, gardeners,  natural  history  col- 
lectors, from  England  or  India,  we  are 
gradually  becoming  able  to  obtain  them 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 
are  trained  in  the  missionaries'  schools, 
and  who,  having  been  given  simple, 
wholesome  local  education,  have  not  had 
their  heads  turned,  and  are  not  above 
their  station  in  life." 

Powerful  Factors  in  Diplomacy. — Fur- 
thermore, missionaries  have  been  a  con- 
ciliatory influence  again  and  again,  and 
have  allayed  hostility  which  diplomats 
and  traders  have  aroused.  They  did  this 
in  Japan.  The  Jiji  Shimpo,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  Japan,  speaks  of 
this  in  advocating  the  sending  of  Bood- 
hist  missionaries  to  Korea.  "Japanese 
visiting  Korea  will  be  chiefly  bent  upon 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  pay  much  attention  to  the  senti- 


ments and  customs  of  the  Koreans,  or  to 
allow  their  spirit  to  be  controlled  by  any 
consideration  for  the  country  or  the 
people.  That  was  the  case  wiUi  foreign- 
ers in  the  early  days  of  Japan's  inter- 
course with  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  serious  troubles  would 
have  occurred  had  not  the  Christian 
missionary  acted  as  a  counterbalancing 
influence.  The  Christian  missionary  not 
only  showed  to  the  Japanese  the  altruistic 
side  of  the  Occidental  character,  but  also, 
by  his  teaching  and  his  preaching,  im- 
parted a  new  and  attractive  aspect  to  in- 
tercourse which  would  otherwise  have 
seemed  masterful  and  repellent.  The 
Japanese  cannot  thank  the  Christian 
missionary  too  much  for  the  admirable 
leaven  that  he  introduced  into  their  re- 
lations with  foreigners,  nor  can  they  do 
better  than  follow  the  example  that  he 
has  set,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Koreans." 

And  missionaries  in  the  same  concil- 
iatory spirit  have  opened,  by  treaty,  some 
sealed  lands  to  Western  intercourse  and 
trade.  The  United  States  Government's 
treaty  with  Siam  was  negotiated  in  1856, 
and  Dr.  Wood  of  the  embassy  wrote  that 
"  the  unselfish  kindness  of  the  American 
missionaries — their  patience,  sincerity 
and  truthfulness — have  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  in 
some  degree  transferred  those  sentiments 
to  the  nation  represented  by  the  missions, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  free  and 
national  intercourse  now  commencing. 
It  was  very  evident  that  much  of  the 
apprehension  they  felt  in  taking  upon 
themselves  the  responsibilities  of  a  treaty 
with  us  would  te  diminished  if  tliey 
could  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mattoon  as  iht 
first  United  States  consul  to  set  the  treaty 
in  motion."  In  187 1  the  regent  of  Siam 
frankly  told  Mr.  Seward,  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Shanghai, 
"Siam  has  not  been  disciplined  by  Bng- 
lish  and  French  guns  as  China  has,  bat 
the  country  has  been  opened  by  mission- 
aries." 

The  great  districts  of  Uganda  and  Ny- 
assa  in  Africa  were  practically  seemed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. When  the  East  Africa  Com* 
pany  was  on  the  point  of  giving  ap 
Uganda,  which  probably  would  have  in- 
volved its  loss  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  ndsed 
;^i5,ooo  of  the  ;^40,ooo  needed  to  main- 
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tain  the  company's  hold  for  one  more 
year  nntil  the  British  Government  could 
be  induced  to  take  it  over..  Of  the  work 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  Nyassa 
Land,  Joseph  Thomson,  the  traveler, 
bears  testimony  after  his  visit  in  1879 : 
"  Where  international  effort  has  failed," 
he  said,  "an  unassuming  mission,  sup- 
ported only  by  a  small  section  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously, but  most  successfully  re- 
alizing in  its  own  district  the  entire  pro- 
gramme of  the  Brussels  Conference.  I 
refer  to  the  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  This  Mission 
has  proved  itself,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  civilizing  center.  By  it  slavery 
has  been  stopped,  desolating  wars  put  an 
end  to,  and  peace  and  security  given  to  a 
wide  area  of  country.'' 

The  WorWs  Debt  to  Missions.— J^X 
any  one  who  doubts  the  influence  of  mis- 
sions in  moulding  the  social  life,  in 
i^Becting  institutions,  in  establishing 
trade,  in  creating  and  fostering  indus- 
tries, in  making  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and  so  developing  commerce,  turn  to 
the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Dennis's 
"Christian  Missions  and  Social  Pro- 
gress," and  read  thereof  the  achieve- 
ments of  mission  work  in  these  subordi- 
nate and  secondary  spheres,  and  he  will 
gain  a  new  conception  of  the  power  and 
valne  of  foreign  missions.  As  Dr.  Dennis 
shows,  they  have  promoted  temperance, 
opposed  the  liquor  and  opium  traffics, 
which  are  fatal  to  wise  commerce,  checked 
gambling,  established  higher  standards 
of  personal  purity,  cultivated  industry 
and  fragality,  elevated  woman,  restrained 
anti  social  customs — such  as  polygamy, 
concubinage,  adultery,  and  child-mar- 
riage, and  infanticide — fostered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  and  coolie  labor 
traffic,  abolished  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifice  and  cruelty,  organized  famine 
relief,  improved  husbandry  and  agricul- 
tnre,  introduced  Western  medicines  and 
medical  science,  founded  leper  asylums 
and  colonies,  promoted  cleanliness  and 
sanitation,  and  checked  war.  '  *  Whatever 
you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,"  said 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  formerly  Governor  of 
BomlMiy,  **the  teaching  of  Christianity 
among  160,000,000  of  civilized  industri- 
ous Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  India 
is  effecting  changes  morale  social  and  po- 
liHcal^  which  for  extent  and  rapidity  of 
effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
ansrthing  that  you  or  your  fathers  have 


witnessed  in  modern  Europe."  **  When" 
the  history  of  the  great  African  States  of 
the  future  comes  to  be  written,"  says  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  ''  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionary  will,  with  many  of  these  new 
nations,  be  the  first  historical  event  in 
their  annals." 

No  friend  of  mankind  can  remain  indif- 
ferent to  a  movement  like  this.  The  love 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  love  of  God,  re- 
quires us  to  sympathize  with  it  and  to 
give  it  our  support. — Sunday-School 
Times. 


THE  PRESIDENCY.* 


BY  THBODORB   ROOSBVKLT, 
President  of  ike  UnUed  States. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States 
occupies  a  position  of  peculiar  im- 
portance. In  the  whole  world  there  is  no 
other  ruler»  certainly  no  other  ruler  under 
free  institutions,  whose  power  compares 
with  his.  Of  course  a  despotic  king  has 
even  more,  but  no  constitutional  monarch 
has  as  much.  In  the  republics  of  France 
and  Switzerland  the  president  is  not  a 
very  important  officer,  at  least,  compared 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  sovereign  has  much  less 
control  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
nation,  the  prime  minister  occupying  a 
position  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of 
our  President.  The  prime  minister,  how- 
ever, can  at  any  time  be  thrown  out  of 

*Thi8  article  was  written  ezpressly  for  The 
YoutlCs  Companion  by  Mr.  Rooaeveft  in  1900, 
while  he  was  governor  of  New  York,  and  previ- 
ous to  the  Republican   National   Convention 
which  nominated  him  for  Vice-President    The 
views  expressed  in  the  article  are,  therefore, 
those  of  an  outside  observer,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  tiiose  of  an  incumbent  of  the  ofBce. 
It  will  be  clear  to  all  readers  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  could  not  have  foreseen  the  place  he 
was  destined  to  occupy  before  its  publication. 
The  editor  says  further,  elsewhere  in  same  issue, 
**  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  periodical 
to  publish  an  article  of  such  peculiar  interest  as 
that  which  occupies   the    first   page   of  The 
Companion  this  week,  as  the  note  preceding  it 
indicates.    Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor 
of  New  York  when  he  wrote  his  views  of  the 
power  and  responsibilities  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen that  he  was  to  shoulder  these  responsibili- 
ties and  exercise  that  power  within  less  than 
two  years.    The  article,  therefore,  is  of  great 
historical  value  as  showing  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  man  before  he  entered  the  office,  and  of 
surpassing   contemporarv   interest   in    settinj^ 
forth  the  views  he  then  held  of  how  the  presi- 
dential powers  must  be  used." 
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office  by  an  adverse  vote,  while  the  Pres- 
ident can  only  be  removed  before  his 
term  is  out  for  some  extraordinary  crime 
or  misdemeanor  against  the  nation.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  each  there  is  the 
enormous  personal  factor  of  the  incum- 
bent himself  to  be  considered,  entirely 
apart  from  the  power  of  the  office  itself. 
The  power  wielded  by  Andrew  Jackson 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  wielded 
by  Buchanan,  although  in  theory  each 
was  alike.  So  a  strong  President  may 
exert  infinitely  more  influence  than  a 
weak  prime  minister,  or  %nce  versa*  But 
this  is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that 
in  any  office  the  personal  equation  is 
always  of  vital  consequence. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  as  having  separated 
the  judicial,  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive functions  of  the  government. 
The  separation,  however,  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects sharply  defined.  The  President 
has  certainly  most  important  legislative 
functions,  and  the  upper  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  shares  with  the  Pres- 
ident one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
executive  functions;  that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent can  either  sign  or  veto  the  bills 
Eassed  by  Congress,  while  on  the  other 
and  the  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  his 
nominations.  Of  course  the  President 
cannot  initiate  legislation,  although  he 
can  recommend  it.  But  unless  two- thirds 
of  Congress  in  both  branches  are  hostile 
to  him,  he  can  stop  any  measure  from  be- 
coming a  law.  This  power  is  varyingly 
used  by  different  Presidents,  but  it  always 
exists,  and  must  always  be  reckoned  with 
by  Congress. 

While  Congress  is  in  session,  if  the 
President  neither  signs  nor  vetoes  the  bill 
which  is  passed,  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
without  his  signature.  The  effect  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  he  had  signed  it. 
Presidents  who  disapproved  of  details  in 
a  bill,  but  felt  that  on  the  whole  it  was 
advisable  it  should  become  a  law,  have  at 
times  used  this  method  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
measure  which  they  were  yet  unwilling 
to  veto.  A  notable  instance  was  afforded 
in  President  Cleveland's  term,  when  he 
thus  treated  the  Wilson*  Gorman  tariff 
bUl. 

The  immense  federal  service,  including 
all  the  postal  employes,  all  the  customs 
employ^,  all  the  Indian  agents,  marshals, 
district  attorneys,  navy-yard  employes, 
and  so  forth,  is  under  the  President.    It 


would  of  course  be  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity for  him  to  appoint  all  the  individuals 
in  the  service.  His  direct  power  lies  over 
the  heads  of  Ihe  departments,  bureatis 
and  more  important  offices.  But  be  does 
not  appoint  these  by  himself.  His  is 
only  the  nominating  power.  It  rests  with 
the  Senate  to  confirm  or  reject  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  Senators  are  the  constitutional  ad> 
visers  of  the  President,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  his  Cabinet  is  not  in  the 
least  like  the  cabinet  of  which  the  prime 
minister  is  head  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Under  our  government  the  Seae- 
taries  who  form  the  Cabinet  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  President's  own  minis- 
terial appointees;  the  men,  chosen  ont  of 
all  the  nation,  to  whom  he  thinks  he  can 
best  depute  the  most  important  and 
laborious  of  his  executive  duties.  Of 
course  they  all  advise  him  on  matters  of 
general  policy  when  he  so  desires  it,  and 
in  practice  each  Cabinet  officer  has  a  very 
free  hand  in  managing  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  must  have  it  if  he  is  to  do  good 
work.  But  all  this  advice  and  consolta- 
tion  is  at  the  will  of  the  President  With 
the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advice 
and  consultation  are  obligatory  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  President  and  Congress  are  mntn- 
ally  necessary  to  one  anottier  in  mattets 
of  legislation,  and  the  President  and  the 
Senate  are  mutually  necessary  in  matters 
of  appointment.  Every  now  and  then 
men  who  understand  our  Constitution 
but  imperfectly  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  President  for  consulting  the  Senators 
in  matters  of  appointment,  and  even  talk 
about  the  Senators  "  usurping  "  his  func- 
tions. These  men  labor  nnder  a  misap- 
prehension. The  Senate  has  no  right  to 
dictate  to  the  President  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, but  they  have  an  entire  right  to 
say  who  shall  not  be  appointed,  for 
under  the  Constitution  this  has  been 
made  their  duty.  In  practice,  under  onr 
party  system,  it  has  come  to  be  reoc^" 
nized  that  each  Senator  has  a  special 
right  to  be  consulted  about  the  appoint- 
ments in  his  own  state,  if  he  is  of  the 
President's  political  party.  Often  the 
opponents  of  the  Senator  in  his  state  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments, and  sometimes  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  finds  it 
right  and  desirable  to  disregard  the  Sen- 
ator. But  the  President  and  Senators 
must  work  together  if  they  desire  to  se- 
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core  the  best  results.  But  although 
many  men  must  share  with  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  different  individual 
actions,  and  although  Congress  must  of 
amise  ahK>  very  largely  condition  his 
usefulness,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  in 
Us  hands  is  infinitely  more  power  than 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  man  in  our 
country  during  the  time  that  he  holds 
the  office ;  that  there  is  upon  him  always 
a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility;  and 
that  in  certain  crises  this  burden  may 
become  so  great  as  to  bear  down  any  but 
the  strongest  and  bravest  man.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  give  a  bad  administration; 
but  to  give  a  good  administration  de- 
mands the  most  anxious  thought,  the 
most  wearing  endeavor,  no  less  than  very 
unusual  powers  of  mind.  The  chances 
far  error  are  limitless,  and  in  minor  mat- 
ters, where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
is  absolutely  inevitable  that  the  President 
should  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  others, 
it  is  certain  that  under  the  best  Presi- 
dents some  errors  will  be  committed. 
The  severest  critics  of  a  President's 
policy  are  apt  to  be,  not  those  who  know 
most  about  what  is  to  be  done  and  of  the 
limitations  under  which  it  must  be  done, 
but  those  who  know  least. 

In  the  aggregate,  quite  as  much  wrong 
is  committra  by  imprcmer  denunciation 
of  public  servants  who  ao  well  as  by  fail- 
ure to  attack  those  who  do  ill.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  President,  whoever 
he  may  be  and  to  whatever  party  he  may 
belong,  should  be  held  to  a  sharp  ac- 
countability alike  for  what  he  does  and 
for  what  he  leaves  undone.  But  we  in- 
jtire  ourselves  and  the  nation  if  we  fail 
to  treat  with  proper  respect  the  man, 
whether  he  is  politically  opposed  to  us 
or  not,  who  in  the  highest  office  in  our 
land  is  striving  to  do  his  duty  according 
to  the  strength  that  is  in  him. 

We  have  had  Presidents  who  have 
acted  very  weakly  or  unwisely  in  partic- 
ular crises.  We  have  had  Presidents, 
the  sum  of  whose  work  has  not  been  to 
the  advantage  of  the  republic.  But  we 
have  never  had  one  concerning  whose 
personal  integrity  there  was  so  much  as 
a  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  or  who  has  not 
been  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
the  best  possible  work  that  he  could  for 
the  people  at  large.  Of  course  infirmity 
of  purpose  or  wrong-headedness  may  mar 
this  integrity  and  sincerity  of  intention; 
but  the  integrity  and  the  good  intentions 
have  always  existed.    We  have  never 


hitherto  had  in  the  presidential  chair  any 
man  who  did  not  sincerely  desire  to  bene- 
fit the  people  and  whose  own  personal 
ambitions  were  not  entirely  honorable, 
although  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  cer- 
tain aspirants  for  the  place,  such  as 
Aaron  Burr. 

Corruption,  in  the  gross  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, has  been  absolutely  unknown  among 
our  Presidents,  and  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  our  Presidents'  Cabinets. 
Inefficiency,  whether  due  to  lack  of  will- 
power, sheer  deficiency  in  wisdom,  or 
improper  yielding,  either  to  the  pressure 
of  politicians  or  to  the  other  kinds  of 

{pressure  which  must  often  be  found  even 
n  a  free  democracy,  has  been  far  less  un- 
common. Of  deliberate  moral  obliquity 
there  has  been  but  very  little  indeed. 

In  the  easiest,  quietest,  most  peaceful 
times  the  President  is  sure  to  have  great 
tasks  before  him.  The  simple  question 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  nation  as  it  is  to  the 
average  household,  and  the  President  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  nation  looks,  and 
whom  it  holds  accountable  in  the  matter 
both  of  expenditure  and  of  revenue.  It 
is  an  entirely  mistaken  belief  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  is  simply  due  to  a 
taste  for  recklessness  and  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  the  people's  representatives. 
The  representatives  in  the  long  run  are 
sure  to  by  to  do  what  the  people  effec- 
tively want.  The  trouble  is  that  although 
each  group  has,  and  all  the  groups  taken 
together  still  more  strongly  have,  an 
interest  in  keeping  the  expenditures 
down,  each  group  has  always  a  direct 
interest  in  keeping  some  particular  ex- 
penditure up.  This  expenditure  is 
usually  entirely  proper  and  desirable, 
save  only  that  the  aggregate  of  all  such 
expenditures  may  be  so  great  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  nation  to  go  into 
them. 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  same  thing  in  the 
nation  as  it  is  in  a  state.  The  demand 
may  be  for  a  consumptive  hospital,  or  for 

Eensions  to  veterans,  or  for  a  public 
uilding,  or  for  an  armory,  or  for  clean- 
ing out  a  harbor,  or  for  starting  irriga- 
tion. In  each  case  the  demand  may  be 
in  itself  entirely  proper,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  it,  from  whatever  motives,  may 
be  both  sincere  and  strenuous  in  their 
advocacy.  But  the  President  has  to  do 
on  a  large  scale  what  every  governor  of 
a  state  has  to  do  on  a  small  scale;  that  is, 
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balance  the  demands  on  the  treasury  with 
the  capacities  of  the  treasury.  Which- 
ever way  he  decides,  some  people  are 
sure  to  think  that  he  has  tipped  the  scale 
the  wrong  way,  and  from  their  point  of 
view  they  may  conscientiously  think  it; 
whereas  from  his  point  of  view  he  may 
know  with  equal  conscientiousness  that 
he  has  done  his  best  to  strike  an  average 
which  would  on  the  one  hand  not  be 
niggardly  toward  worthy  objects,  and  on 
the  other  would  not  lay  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den of  taxation  upon  the  people. 

Inasmuch  as  these  particular  questions 
have  to  be  met  every  year  in  connection 
with  every  session  of  Congress  and  with 
the  work  of  every  department,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  even  the  President's 
everyAiay  responsibilities  are  of  no  light 
order.  So  it  is  with  his  appointments. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  pressure  for  place,  it  is  also  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant appointments  there  are  usually 
conflicting  mterests  which  must  somehow 
be  reconciled,  to  the  best  of  the  Presi- 
dent's capacity. 

Here  again  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  matter  is  not  always  by  any 
means  one  of  merely  what  we  call  poli- 
tics. Where  there  is  a  really  serious 
conflict  in  reference  to  an  appointment, 
while  it  may  be  merely  a  factional  fight, 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  because  two  groups 
of  the  President's  supporters  differ  radi- 
cally and  honestly  on  some  question  of 
policy  ;  so  that  whatever  the  President's 
decision  may  be,  he  cannot  help  arousing 
dissatisfaction. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  ap- 
pointments and  policies  which  are  nor- 
mally routine  and  unimportant  may  sud- 
denly become  of  absolutely  vital  conse- 
quence. For  instance,  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  utterly  neglected  for  over  thirty 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  This  neglect 
was  due  less  to  the  successive  Presidents 
than  to  Congress,  and  in  Congress  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves 
did  not  take  an  interest  in  the  army. 
Neither  the  regular  officer  nor  the  regular 
soldier  takes  any  part  in  politics  as  a 
rule,  so  that  the  demagogue  and  the 
bread-and-butter  politician  have  no  fear 
of  his  vote ;  and  to  both  of  them,  and 
also  to  the  cheap  sensational  newspaper, 
the  army  offers  a  favorite  subject  for  at- 
tack. So  it  often  happens  that  some 
amiable  people  really  get  a  little  afraid  of 
the  army,   and  have  some  idea  that  it 


may  be  used  some  time  or  other  against 
our  liberties. 

The  army  never  has  been  and,  I  am 
sure,  it  never  Will  be  or  can  be  a  menace 
to  anybody  save  America's  foes,  or  atm^ht 
but  a  source  of  pride  to  every  good  and 
far-sighted  American.  But  it  is  only  in 
time  of  actual  danger  that  such  facts  are 
broueht  home  vividly  to  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  so  the  army  is  apt  to  receive 
far  less  than  its  proper  share  of  attention. 
But  when  an  emergency  like  that  caused 
by  the  Spanish  War  arises,  then  the  Sec- 
retary of^  War  becomes  the  most  import- 
ant officer  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  army 
steps  into  the  place  of  foremost  interest 
in  all  the  country. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  generation  that 
such  a  crisis  as  the  Spanish  War  or  the 
Mexican  War  or  the  War  of  1812  has  to 
be  confronted,  but  in  almost  every  ad- 
ministration lesser  crises  do  arise.  They 
may  be  in  connection  with  foreign  afiaiis, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Chilean  trouble 
under  President  Harrison's  administra- 
tion, the  Venezuelan  matter  in  President 
Cleveland's  second  term,  or  the  Boxer 
uprising  in  China.  Much  more  often 
they  relate  to  domestic  affairs,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  disastrous  panic,  which  pro- 
duces terrible  social  and  industrial  con- 
vulsions. Whatever  the  problem  may 
be,  the  President  has  got  to  meet  it  and 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  solution.  In 
midwinter  or  midsummer,  with  Congress 
sitting  or  absent,  the  President  has  al- 
ways to  be  ready  to  devote  every  waking 
hour  to  some  anxious,  worrying,  harass- 
ing matter  most  difficult  to  decide,  and 
yet  which  must  immediately  be  decided. 

An  immense  addition  to  the  President's 
burden  is  caused  by  the  entirely  well- 
meaning  people  who  ask  him  to  do  what 
he  cannot  possibly  do.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  inauguration  a  new 
President  may  receive  on  an  average 
fifteen  hundred  letters  a  day.  His  mail 
is  so  enormous  that  often  he  cannot  read 
one  letter  in  a  hundred,  and  rarely  can 
he  read  one  letter  in  ten.  Even  his  pri- 
vate secretary  can  read  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  mail.  Often  there  are  lettos 
which  the  President  would  really  be  glad 
to  see,  but  which  are  swamp^  in  the 

il^reat  mass  of  demands  for  office,  demands 
or  pensions,  notes  of  warning  or  advice, 
demands  for  charity,  and  requests  of 
every  conceivable  character,  not  to  speak 
of  the  letters  from  "cranks,"  which  are 
always  numerous  in  the  President's  mail. 
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One  Pxesident,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  help  people  whenever  he  could,  made 
the  statement  that  the  requests  for  pecun- 
iaiy  aid  received  in  a  single  fortnight 
woald,  if  complied  with,  have  eaten  up 
considerably  more  than  his  entire  year's 
salary.  The  requests  themselves  are  fre- 
quently such  as  the  President  would  like 
to  comply  with  if  there  was  any  way  of 
making  a  discrimination;  but  there  is 
none. 

One  rather  sad  feature  of  the  life  of  a 
President  is  the  difficulty  of  making 
friends,  because  almost  inevitably  after  a 
while  the  friend  thinks  there  is  some 
oflSoe  he  would  like,  applies  for  it,  and 
when  the  President  is  obliged  to  refuse, 
feels  that  he  has  been  injured.  Those 
who  were  closest  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  things 
which  concerned  him  most  in  connection 
with  his  administration.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  well-known 
bet  that  no  President  can  gratify  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  requests  and  demands 
made  upon  him  for  office,  often  by  men 
who  have  rendered  him  real  services  and 
who  are  fit  to  fill  the  position  they  seek, 
bat  not  so  fit  as  somebody  else.  Of 
course  the  man  does  not  realize  that  his 
snooessful  rival  was  appointed  because 
he  really  was  more  fit,  and  he  goes  away 
sour  and  embittered  b^ause  of  what  he 
feels  to  be  the  President's  ingratitude. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  striking  things 
in  the  presidency  are  the  immense  power 
of  the  President,  in  the  first  place;  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  fact;  that  as  soon 
as  he  has  ceased  being  President  he  goes 
right  back  into  the  body  of  the  people 
and  becomes  just  like  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizen.  While  he  is  in  office  he  is 
one  of  the  half-dozen  persons  throughout 
the  whole  world  who  have  most  power  to 
afiect  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

He  can  set  fleets  and  armies  in  motion; 
he  can  do  more  than  any  save  one  or  two 
absolute  sovereigns  to  afiect  the  domestic 
welfare  and  happiness  of  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  Then  when  he  goes  out 
of  office  he  takes  up  his  regular  round  of 
duties  like  any  other  citizen,  or  if  he  is  of 
advanced  age  retires  from  active  life  to 
rest,  like  any  other  man  who  has  worked 
hard  to  earn  his  rest. 

One  President,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
after  leaving  the  presidency,  again  entered 
public  life  as  a  Congressman,  and  achieved 
conspicuous  successes  in  the  Lower 
House.    This,  however,  is  a  unique  case. 


Many  Presidents  have  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  Jefierson  and  Jackson,  and  re- 
tired, as  these  two  men  retired  to  Monti- 
cello  and  The  Hermitage.  Others  have 
gone  into  more  or  less  active  work,  as 
practicing  lawyers  or  as  lecturers  on  law, 
or  in  btisiness,  or  in  some  form  of  philan- 
thropy. 

During  the  President's  actual  incum- 
bency of  his  office  the  tendency  is  per- 
haps to  exaggerate  not  only  his  virtues 
but  his  faults.  When  he  goes  out  he  is 
simply  one  of  the  ordinary  citizens,  and 
perhaps  for  a  time  the  importance  of  the 
role  he  has  played  is  not  recognized. 
True  perspective  is  rarely  gained  until 
years  have  gone  by. 

All  together,  there  are  few  harder  tasks 
than  that  of  filling  well  and  ably  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  labor  is  immense,  the  ceaseless  worry 
and  harassing  anxiety  are  beyond  de- 
scription. But  if  the  man  at  the  close  of 
his  term  is  able  to  feel  that  he  has  done 
his  duty  well;  that  he  has  solved  after 
the  best  fashion  of  which  they  were  cap- 
able the  great  problems  with  which  he 
was  confronted,  and  has  kept  clean  and 
in  good  running  order  the  governmental 
machinery  of  the  mighty  republic,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  per- 
formed one  of  the  great  world  tasks,  and 
that  the  mere  performance  is  in  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  rewards. — YauMs 
Companion,  Nov.  6,  igo2. 


BE  COURTEOUS,  BOYS ! 


'*I  TRBAT  him  as  well  as  he  treats 
me,"  said  Hal. 

His  mother  had  just  reproached  him 
because  he  did  not  attempt  to  amuse  or 
entertain  a  boy  friend  who  had  gone 
home. 

*'I  often  go  in  there  and  he  doesn't 
notice  me,"  said  Hal  again. 

"Do  you  enjoy  that?" 

**0!  I  don't  mind;  I  don't  stey 
long." 

''  I  should  call  myself  a  very  selfish 
person  if  friends  came  to  see  me  and  I 
should  pay  no  attention  to  them." 

•*  Well,  that's  difierent ;  you're  grown 
up. 

**Then,  you  really  think  that  polite- 
ness and  courtesy  are  not  needed  among 
boys?" 

Hal,  thus  pressed,  said  he  didn't  ex- 
actly  mean  that ;  but  his  father,  who  had 
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listened,  now  spoke:  "A  boy  or  a  man 
who  measures  his  treatment  of  others  by 
their  treatment  of  him  has  no  character 
of  his  own.  He  will  never  be  kind  or 
generous  or  Christian.  If  he  is  ever  to 
be  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  so  in  spite  of 
the  boorishness  of  others.  If  he  is  to  be 
noble,  no  other  boy's  meanness  will 
change  his  nature.''  And  very  earnestly 
the  father  added:  ** Remember  this,  my 
boy.  You  lower  your  own  self  every 
time  you  are  guilty  of  an  unworthy 
action  because  some  one  else  is.  Be  true 
to  your  best  self,  and  no  boy  can  drag 
you  down." —  WelUSpring. 


NECESSITY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  THE  NEGRO. 


AN  unusually  strong  article  is  contrib- 
uted by  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  of 
Atlanta  University,  to  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  entitled  ''Of  the  Training  of 
Black  Men."  In  it  he  takes  the  ground 
that  the  salvation  of  the  negro  race  will 
be  worked  out  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  education.  He  does  not 
depreciate  the  negro  industriid  schools, 
nor  overlook  the  incalculable  benefit  that 
has  come  to  the  ne^o  race  through  all 
forms  of  manual  training;  but  he  insists 
that  a  new  moral  and  intellectual  dy- 
namic is  what  the  negro  race  needs  more 
than  all  else,  and  that  this  can  only  come 
through  an  extension  of  the  present  edu- 
cational system.  The  difficulties  of  the 
race  problem,  he  says,  ''can  be  met  in 
but  one  way:  by  the  breadth  and  broad- 
ening of  human  reason,  by  catholicity  of 
taste  and  culture."    He  writes  further: 

"The  advocates  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  negro  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  incompleteness  and  glaring  de- 
fects of  the  present  system;  too  many  in- 
stitutions have  attempted  to  do  college 
work,  the  work  in  some  cases  has  not 
been  thoroughly  done,  and  quantity 
rather  than  quality  has  sometimes  been 
sought.  But  all  this  can  be  said  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  land: 
it  is  the  almost  inevitable  incident  of  ed- 
ucational growth,  and  leaves  the  deeper 
question  of  the  legitimate  demand  for  the 
higher  training  of  negroes  untouched. 
And  this  latter  question  can  be  settled  in 
but  one  way — by  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  facts." 

The  facts  in  question  show  that  about 
2,000  negroes  have  obtained  bachelor's 


degrees  from  the  thirty-four  collegiate  in- 
stitutions for  colored  men  (Atlanta,  Fish, 
Howard,  etc.)  already  existing  in  the 
South;  and  400  more  have  graduated 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  Oberlin  and  other 
northern  universities.  In  1900,  the  con- 
ference at  Atlanta  University  undertook 
an  investigation  into  the  present  condi- 
tion of  these  graduates.  Professor  Du 
Bois  sums  up  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as 
follows: 

"Fifty- three  per  cent,  of  these  grad- 
uates were  teachers— presidents  of  insti- 
tutions, heads  of  normal  schools,  princi- 
pals of  city  school  systems,  and  the  like. 
Seventeen  per  cent,  were  clergymen; 
another  seventeen  per  cent,  were  in  the 
professions,  chiefly  as  physicians.  Over 
six  per  cent,  were  merdiants,  farmers^ 
and  artisans,  and  four  per  cent,  were  in 
the  government  civil  service.  Granting 
even  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
third  unheard  from  are  unsuocessfol,  this 
is  a  record  of  usefulness.  Personally  I 
know  many  hundreds  of  these  graduates, 
and  have  corresponded  with  more  than  a 
thousand;  through  others  I  have  followed 
carefully  the  life  work  of  scores;  I  have 
taught  some  of  them  and  some  of  the 

Supils  whom  they  have  taught^  lived  in 
omes  which  they  have  Iniilded,  and 
looked  at  life  through  their  eyes.  Com- 
paring them  as  a  dass  with  my  fellow- 
students  in  New  England  and  in  Europe^ 
I  cannot  hesitate  in  saying  that  nowhere 
have  I  met  men  and  women  with  a 
broader  spirit  of  helpfulness,  with  deeper 
devotion  to  their  life-work,  or  with  more 
consecrated  determination  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  bitter  difficulties  than  among 
negro  college-bred  men." 

Civilization  can  never  be  built  in  the 
South,  continues  Professor  Du  Bois,  with 
the  negro  people  an  ignorant,  turbulent 
proletariat.  The  attempt  to  keep  them 
laborers  and  nothing  more,  he  thinks,  is 
worse  than  futile: 

"  They  are  not  fools,  they  have  tasted 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  they  will  not 
cease  to  think,  will  not  cease  attempting 
to  read  the  riddle  of  the  world.  By  tak- 
ing away  their  best-equipped  teachers 
and  leaders,  by  slamming  the  door  of  op- 

Eortunity  in  the  faces  of  their  bolder  and 
righter  minds,  will  you  make  them  sat- 
isfied with  their  lot?  or  will  you  not 
rather  transfer  their  leading  from  the 
hands  of  men  taught  to  think  to  the  hands 
of  untrained  demagogues?  We  ought 
not  to  forget  that  despite  the  pressure  of 
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poverty,  and  despite  the  active  discotir- 
agement  and  even  ridicnle  of  friends,  the 
demand  for  higher  training  steadily  in- 
creases among  negro  youth:  there  were, 
in  the  years  from  1875  to  1880,  twenty- 
two  negro  graduates  from  the  Northern 
colleges;  from  1885  to  1890  there  were 
forty-three,  and  from  1895  ^  1900  nearly 
100  graduates.  Prom  Southern  negro 
colleges  there  were,  in  the  same  three 
periods,  143,  413  and  over  500  graduates. 
Here,  then,  is  the  plain  thirst  for  train- 
ing; hy  refusing  to  give  this  talented 
tenth  the  key  to  knowledge  can  any  sane 
man  imagine  they  will  lightly  lay  aside 
their  yearning  and  contentedly  become 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ?" 

"The  foundations  of  knowledge  in  the 
negro  race,  as  in  others,*'  concludes  Pro- 
iissor  Du  Bois,  "  must  be  sunk  deep  in 
the  college  and  university  if  we  would 
bnild  a  solid,  permanent  structure/'  Is 
it  so  difficult,  he  asks,  to  found  a  negro 
college  system  *'  so  manned  and  equipped 
as  to  steer  successfully  between  the  dil- 
ettante and  the  fool  ?"    He  adds: 

"The  function  of  the  negro  college 
then  is  dear;  it  mtist  maintain  the  stand- 
aids  of  popular  education,  it  must  seek 
the  social  regeneration  of  the  negro,  and 
it  must  help  in  the  solution  of  problems 
of  race  contact  and  co-operation.  And 
finally,  beyond  all  this,  it  must  develop 
men.  Above  our  modem  socialism,  and 
out  of  the  worship  of  the  mass,  must  per- 
sist and  evolve  that  higher  in^viduafism 
which  the  centers  of  culture  protect;  there 
most  come  a  loftier  respect  tor  the  sover- 
eign human  soul  that  seeks  to  know  itself 
and  the  world  about  it;  that  seeks  a  free- 
dom for  expansion  and  self-development; 
that  will  love  and  hate  and  labor  in  its 
own  way,  untrammeled  alike  by  old  and 
new.  Such  souls  aforetime  have  inspired 
and  guided  worlds,  and  if  we  be  not 
wholly  bewitched  by  our  Rhine-gold, 
they  shall  again.  Herein  the  longing  of 
black  men  must  have  respect;  the  rich 
and  bitter  depth  of  their  experience,  the 
unknown  treasures  of  their  inner  life,  the 
strange  rendings  of  nature  they  have 
seen,  may  give  the  world  new  points  of 
view  and  make  their  loving,  living,  and 
doing  precious  to  all  human  hearts.  And 
to  themselves  in  these  the  days  that  try 
their  souls,  the  chance  to  soar  in  the  dim 
blue  air  above  the  smoke  is  to  their  finer 
spirits  boon  and  guerdon  for  what  they 
lose  on  earth  by  being  black. 

"  I  sit  with  Shakespeare  and  he  winces 


not.  Across  the  color  line  I  move  arm  in 
arm  with  Balzac  and  Dumas,  where  smil- 
ing men  and  welcome  women  glide  in 
gilded  halls.  Prom  out  the  caves  of 
Bvening  that  swing  between  the  strong- 
limbed  earth  and  the  tracery  of  the  stars, 
I  summon  Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and 
what  soul  I  will,  and  they  come  idl  gra- 
ciously with  no  scorn  nor  condescension. 
So,  wed  with  truth,  I  dwell  above  the 
Veil.  Is  this  the  life  you  grudge  us,  O 
knightly  America?  Is  this  the  life  you 
long  to  change  into  the  dull  red  hideous- 
ness  of  Georgia?  Are  you  so  afraid  lest 
peering  from  this  high  Plsgah,  between 
Philistine  and  Amalekite,  we  sight  the 
Promised  Land?" 
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ITRiBD  the  following  plan  in  my  pri* 
mary  school  last  year,  and  the  re- 
sults were  marvelous:  The  class  seemed 
to  have  outgrown  their  baby  exercises, 
such  as  writing  their  reading  lessons, 
folding  and  paper  cutting,  story  telling, 
etc.,  so  I  told  the  pupils  that  after  they 
had  prepared  all  thefr  lessons  for  the  day 
they  mieht  learn  the  multiplication 
table,  and  each  one  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  recite  it,  and  that  they 
could  recite  until  they  made  a  mistake, 
then  they  must  sit  down  and  let  some  one 
else  try.  Cards  were  arranged  having 
twelve  squares,  one  for  each  table.  When 
a  pupil  had  learned  a  table  thoroughly  a 
gold  heart  was  pasted  in  the  square  of 
his  card,  designating  the  table  learned. 
At  first  they  could  recite  but  a  short  time, 
soon  they  gained  confidence  and  would 
recite  several  minutes  without  making  a 
mistake.  They  would  get  their  parents, 
brothers,  or  sisters  to  hear  them  at  home 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
recite  in  the  class.  Bach  day  they  began 
where  they  failed  the  day  before. 

We  took  up  this  plan  shortly  after  the 
holidays  and  before  school  closed  in  the 
spring;  out  of  a  class  of  twenty  all  but 
two  knew  all  the  tables,  and  could  skip 
about  and  recite  the  tables  in  any  way.  I 
was  delighted  with  my  plan.  IJ^^ 

My  class  seemed  to  do  better  work  in 
their  other  lessons,  seemed  more  thought- 
ful, and  were  so  happy  in  their  work. 
They  could  use  these  tables  in  practical 
problems,  and  knew  what  they  meant. 
Tell  me,  ye  who  will,  what  there  was 
wrong  in  this  educationally  ? 
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A  second  plan  for  familiarizing  pupils 
with  the  multiplication  table  is  this:  We 
spell  down,  as  it  were.  I  ask  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  but  once,  some  question, 
as  five  8*s  are  how  many  ?  Nine  9's  ?  etc. 
If  the  one  to  whom  the  question  is  g^ven 
fails,  he  must  sit  down,  and  so  on  around 
the  class.  This  exercise  creates  much 
interest,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  pupils. 
Five  times  8  or  nine  times  9  may  also  be 
used,  and  I  often  use  such  expressions. 
Sometimes  I  have  my  pupils  at  the  board 
write  the  answers  to  the  above  questions 
to  see  who  can  write  the  answers  cor- 
rectly in  the  shortest  time.  As,  five  8's, 
etc.,  are  how  many?  Answer:  five  8's 
are  40,  or  5  times  8  are  40,  or  8x5  equals 
40.  The  multiplication  table  must  be 
learned.  Make  it  a  pleasant  exercise, 
not  a  task. 
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SENTENCE-MAKING  EXERCISE. 


BY  J.  N.  PATRICK. 


1.  In  each  of  two  sentences,  use  a  clause: 
I,  as  the  subject  of  a  verb;  2,  as  the  object 
of  a  verb;  3,  as  the  complement  of  a  verb. 

2.  Introduce  a  substantive  clause  with 
that;  with  why;  with  who. 

3.  Use  a  clause  as  an  adjunct  of  the  sub- 
ject of  a  verb. 

4.  Use  a  clause  as  an  adjunct  of  the  object 
of  a  verb. 

5.  Use  a  clause  as  an  adjunct  of  the  com- 
plement of  a  verb. 

6.  Introduce  an  adjective  clause  with  who: 
with  which:  with  that;  with  whom;  with 
whose, 

7.  Use  a  clause  to  modify  a  sinele  verb. 

8.  Use  a  clause  to  modify  a  verb-phrase. 

9.  Use  a  clause  to  denote  time. 

10.  Use  a  clause  to  denote  place. 

11.  Use  a  clause  to  denote  manner. 

12.  Introduce  an  adverbial  clause  with 
after;  with  because;  with  unless;  vnthfor; 
with  that;  with  if. 

The  sentence-making  exercise  should 
cover  only  the  important  uses  of  the 
grammatical  terms.  The  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  common  schools  should  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
things  in  grammar  that  every  pupil  muts 
know  in  order  to  express  his  thoughts 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  that  there  are 
also  many  things  in  text-book  grammar 
that  he  does  not  need  to  know  in  order  to 
use  his  mother  tongue  correctly.  De- 
tails confuse  and  discourage  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  method  of  testing 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  what  he  has 


gone  over  throws  the  btuxlen  of  the  red- 
tation  upon  the  pupil,  where  it  properly 
belongs,  and  compels  the  teacher  to  keep 
comi>aratively  quiet,  the  true  professional 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupiL 

Sentence-making  reviews  similar  to  the 
illustrations  given  require  definite  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  exact 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupil  must  concentrate  his  attention  and 
the  teacher  must  know  the  structure  of 
the  sentence.  If  the  memorization  and 
recitation  of  grammatical  facts  and  rules 
are  helpful  to  the  pupil  in  the  grades,  a 
sentence-making  exercise  which  requires 
him  to  use  the  facts  and  rules  in  original 
sentences  is  surely  more  helpful.  The 
pupil  can  master  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences only  by  constructing  sentences. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  learn  to  express 
thought  correctly  and  concisely — tiiat  is, 
by  the  reflective  use  of  words  in  compo- 
sition. 

I  am  prepared  to  state  that  pupils  in 
the  grammar  grades  like  sentence-making 
exercises.  This  method  of  fixing  the  re- 
lations of  grammatiod  elements  is  not  an 
untried  theory  of  a  college  professor  who 
has  never  taught  English  grammar,  but 
an  experience  of  your  humble  servant 
For  years  I  used  it  in  my  work  as  teacher; 
for  years  I  used  it  as  superintendent 
The  method  of  every  successful  teacher 
is  chiefly  original.  No  teacher  can  pre- 
scribe for  another.  The  teacher  who 
needs  more  than  suggestion  needs  more 
than  psychology  and  pedagogy  can  ofier 
him.  No  one  who  consciously  apes  the 
methods  or  the  forms  of  others  can  inspire 
school  children.  The  enthusiasm  which 
is  contagious  is  not  a  second-hand  pro* 
duct;  it  is  developed  within.  It  is  the 
self  on  fire;  it  is  the  product  of  high 
ideals,  energy  and  a  definite  aim.  Tlie 
best  system  of  teaching  for  every  one  is 
the  system  he  makes  for  himself  through 
study,  experience  and  personal  reflection. 

Sentence-making  Review. — In  still  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  sentence- making 
method  of  reviewing  a  subject,  of  fixing 
the  form  and  order  of  the  grammatical 
terms,  and  mastering  the  structure  of  the 
sentence: 

1.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  use  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  noun  as  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

2.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  use  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  noun  as  the  object  of  a  verb. 

3.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  use  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  noun  as  the  complement  of 
a  copulative  verb. 

4.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  use  a  differ- 
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est  fonn  of  the  adjective  to  limit  the  subject 
of  a  verb. 

5.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  nse  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  adjective  to  limit  the  object 
of  a  verb. 

6.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  nse  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  adjective  to  limit  the  com- 
plement of  a  copulative  verb. 

7.  In  each  of  three  sentences,  use  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  adverb  to  modify  the  predi- 
cate verb;  a  verb-phrase. 

8.  Compose  three  sentences  containing 
only  principal  elements. 

9.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  a  word, 
a  phrase  and  a  clause  modifier  of  the  bare 
raoject. 

10.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  a 
word,  a  ohrase  and  a  clause  modifier  of  the 
bare  preaicate. 

11.  Compose  sentences  whose  predicates 
consist:  of^  a  copulative  verb  and  an  adjec- 
tive; of  a  copulative  verb  and  a  noun. 

12.  Compose  sentences  whose  predicates 
consist  of  a  copulative  verb  and  a  phrase: 
of  a  copulative  verb  and  a  clause. 

13.  Compose  sentences  whose  predicates 
consist  of  a  transitive  verb  and  its  object; 
of  a  transitive  verb  and  its  object  (phrase- 
form);  of  a  transitive  verb  and  its  object 
(clause- form). 

14.  Compose  a  sentence  whose  predicate 
consists  ot^a  copulative  verb  and  a  noun. 

15.  Compose  a  sentence  whose  predicate 
consists  of^a  copulative  verb  and  a  pronoun. 

16.  Introduce  a  noun-clause  witn  when; 
with  where. 

17.  Introduce  an  adjective  clause  with 
when;  with  where. 

18.  Introduce  an  adverbial  clause  with 
when;  vnth  where. 

19.  Compose  sentences  whose  grammati- 
cal subjects  are  clauses  introduced  with  that, 
who,  what,  how. 

20.  Compose  sentences  whose  verbs  are 
completed  by  clauses  introduced  with  how, 
if,  whatever,  whoever,  whether. 

21.  Use  as  the  objects  of  verbs  clauses  in- 
troduced with  that,  how,  what,  if,  whether. 

22.  Introduce  an  attributive  complement 
with  in;  with  of. 

23.  State  conciselv  and  clearly  the  distin- 
guishing difference  oetween  a  participle  and 
a  verb. 

24.  In  each  of  three  sentences  use  a  parti- 
cipial phrase  as  an  adjunct  of  the  subject  of 
a  verb. 


Why  should  we  see  with  dead  men's  eyes, 

Looking  at  Was  from  mom  till  night, 
When  the  Deauteous  Now,  the  divine  To  Bb, 

Woo  with  their  charms  our  livine  sight  ? 
Why  should  we  hear  but  echoes  dull. 
When  the  world  of  sound,  so  beautiful, 

Will  give  us  music  of  our  ovni  ? 
Why  in  the  darkness  should  we  grope, 
When  the  sun,  in  heaven*s  resplendent  cope, 

Shines  as  bright  as  ever  it  shone  ? 

Charles  Mackay, 


IMPORTANT  DECISION. 


COMPUI^SORY  BDUCATION  AND  VACCI- 
NATION. 


IN  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  AUe* 
gheny  County,  Judge  R.  S.  Prazer  has 
recently  given  an  opinion  in  which  he 
holds  that  a  parent  whose  child  is  refused 
admission  to  school  because  it  has  not 
been  vaccinated  cannot  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  compulsory  education 
law. 

The  case  originated  in  an  a'ppeal  from 
a  decision  of  Alderman  C.  F.  Oyer,  who 
fined  Louis  Bauman  two  dollars  for 
neglecting  to  send  his  children  to  school. 
This  action  was  brought  under  the  act  of 
1 901.  In  the  appeal  taken  by  Attorney 
Hermann  L.  Grote,  representing  Bauman, 
it  was  set  forth  that  Bauman  sent  his 
three  children  to  the  Homewood  sub-dis- 
trict school,  but  they  were  refused  admis- 
sion because  they  had  not  been  vaccin- 
ated. Subsequently  Charles  Reisfar,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pittsburjg;  Central  Board  of 
Education,  entered  suit  against  Bauman. 

In  the  opinion  handed  down,  Judge 
Frazer  says : 

''The act  of  1901  requires  the  defend- 
ant to  send  his  children  to  school.  This 
he  attempted  to  do,  by  presenting  them 
at  the  school  house  and  asking  tlutt  they 
be  enrolled.  In  doing  this  he  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

*'  His  diildren  were  not  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  school  because  of  either  his  or 
their  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Their  admission 
was  refused  solely  because  of  inability  to 
present  physictan*8  vaccination  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  act  of  1895. 

''The  defendant  not  having  neglected 
any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  first 
section  of  the  act  oi  July  11,  1901,  was 
improperly  convicted,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  magistrate  must  be  reversed  and  set 
aside.'' 

The  practical  effect  of  the  decision  is  to 
exempt  parents  from  the  penalties  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  so  long  as 
their  children  are  not  vaccinated.  But 
as  an  act  of  assembly  authorizes  boards  of 
health  to  require  all  persons  to  be  vacd- 
nated,  the  truancy  officer  in  such  cases  can 
report  them  to  the  health  board  for  vac- 
cination, and  the  penalties  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law  will  become  operative 
if  they  are  vaccinated. 

"  This  decison  is  right  in  line  with  the 
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argument, "  said  Secretary  Charles  Reis- 
far,  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education, 
when  the  decision  was  read  to  him  hj  a 
Gazette  reporter.  ''  The  effect  of  the  de- 
cision is  that  the  school  board  cannot 
prosecute  a  man  for  not  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  school,  when  the  principal,  acting 
tinder  the  compulsory  vaccination  law, 
bas  refused  them  admittance.  It  allows 
such  children  to  be  kept  from  school,  but 
it  does  not  allow  the  board  to  sue  the 
parents.  No  principal  will  allow  chil- 
dren who  have  never  been  vaccinated  or 
never  had  smallpox  to  come  to  school. 
By  doing  so  he  would  lay  himself  open 
to  prosecution.  We  shall  act  along  this 
l\M.''— Pittsburg  Gazette. 


LUNGS  AND  BREATHING. 


ORAL  PHYSIOI^OGY  AND  HYGIENB— NO.  II. 


BY  BUZABBTH  IJ«OYI>. 


A  PEW  weeks  ago  I  was  entertained 
overnight  in  a  family  of  intelligence 
and  refinement.  As  the  house  was  small 
I  slept  with  the  daughter  of  my  hostess. 
When  I  was  ready  for  bed  I  said  to  my 
companion,  ''I  suppose  you  sleep  with 
your  window  open."  She  replied,  •*  Yes, 
when  I  think  of  it."  The  next  morning 
she  did  not  think  to  remove  the  bed- 
dothing  or  to  raise  the  window  before 
she  left  the  room,  and  the  bed  would 
have  been  made  without  any  fresh  air 
coming  in  contact  with  it  if  I  had  not 
intervened.  If  this  young  woman  had 
been  taught  hygiene  properly  at  school 
would  she  have  forgotten  to  raise  her 
window  at  night  and  air  her  bed  in  the 
morning  ?  Possibly ;  but  she  would  have 
been  much  more  likely  to  remember  it. 

There  is  a  very  simple  experiment  that 
impresses  upon  all  who  witness  it  the 
importance  of  ventilation.  If  it  is  re- 
peated yearly  it  will  not  lose  interest, 
provided  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to 
perform  it  after  they  have  once  witnessed 
It.  The  articles  needed  are  a  pail  or 
basin  almost  full  of  water,  a  quart  glass 
fruit  jar,  an  inch  of  candle,  a  piece  of 
writing  paper  six  inches  square,  and  a 
bent  glass  tube  or  common  clay  pipe. 
Attach  a  wire  to  the  bit  of  candle  so  that 
it  can  readily  be  lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jar. 

Fill  the  jar  brimful  of  water,  press  the 
paper  firmly  on  its  top,  and  invert  it  in 


the  pail  of  water,  so  that  its  neck  is  a 
half-inch  below  the  surface.  Remove  the 
paper  and  by  means  of  the  tube  or  pipe 
blow  into  the  jar  two  long,  full  breaths, 
driving  out  the  water.  Slip  the  paper 
again  under  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  at 
once  turn  it  right  side  up.  Lower  the 
candle  (which  should  be  lighted  before- 
hand) into  the  jar  and  it  will  at  once  be 
extinguished.  If  it  is  quickly  relighted 
it  may  be  lowered  into  the  jar  and  put 
out  two  or  three  times  in  successioo,  be- 
fore the  air  of  the  room  replaces  the  car- 
bonic acid.  The  pupils  will  at  once  see 
that  if  two  breaths  fill  a  quart  jar  full  of 
air  so  impure  that  a  candle  cannot  bam 
in  it,  the  constant  succession  of  breaths 
of  a  number  of  people  in  a  room  will 
cause  it  to  be  unnt  tor  breathing  unless 
fresh  air  is  frequently  admitted. 

The  lungs  of  a  pig  or  a  fowl  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  pupUs  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  their  breathing  apparatus;  bat 
more  important  than  this  are  aome  simple 
breathing  exercises.  Every  day,  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  while  the  windows  of 
the  room  are  thrown  open,  let  the  pnpils 
draw  a  few  full  breaths,  one  day  making 
a  special  effort  to  fill  the  top  of  the  chest, 
another  day  to  expand  the  ribs  laterally, 
etc.  Exercises  that  get  the  pupil  into 
the  habit  of  breathing  fully  and  deeply 
will  do  much  to  counteract  a  tendency  to 
lung  diseases. 

The  talks  that  are  given  to  the  papib 
concerning  the  ventilation  of  living  and 
bed-rooms  should  be  supplement^  bj 
care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  venti- 
late the  school-room  as  well  ascircnm- 
stances  will  allow.  It  is  not  desirable 
for  windows  to  be  lowered  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  air  will  fall  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  pupils.  Where 
there  are  no  better  means  for  ventilation, 
a  board  six  inches  wide,  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  window,  should  be  placed 
under  each  window  in  the  school- room ; 
or,  if  the  day  is  windy,  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  windows  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  house  only.  At  the  end  of 
each  hour  all  the  pupils  should  rise,  cer- 
tain ones  should  throw  up  the  windows, 
and  two  minutes  should  be  devoted  to 
calisthenics,  singing,  or  a  breathing  exer- 
cise. If  the  discipline  of  the  school  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  this  would  canse  a 
distinct  gain  in  time,  for  both  teacher 
and  pupils  will  do  better  and  quicker 
work  in  a  well-ventilated  room. 

In  connection  with  the  care  of  tbe 
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lungs,  papils  should  be  taught  that  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  one  of  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  tuberculosis,  and  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  often  causes  throat  and 
long  diseases.  As  the  smoke  of  cigar- 
ettes is  more  often  inhaled  than  cigar 
smoke,  the  cigarette  habit  is  particularly 
injurious,  b^use  the  poison  passes 
through  the  linings  of  the  air  cells  into 
the  blood. 

If  an  ambition  can  be  aroused  in  the 
boys  to  acquire  a  large  lung  capacity,  so 
that  they  may  excel  in  athletic  sports 
and  in  work  that  requires  strength  and 
endurance,  they  will  want  to  avoid  the 
habits  that  interfere  mth  such  develop- 
ment Words  of  commendation,  now 
and  then,  to  the  pupils  that  strive  to  take 
good  care  of  their  bodies,  will  arouse  in 
others  a  desire  for  like  commendation. 
There  are  times  when  reproof  is  neces- 
sary, but  judicious  praise  will  render 
thfi^  times  few  and  far  between. 


MINIMUM  SALARY  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  TBACHBRS. 


BY  D.  J.  WALLBR,  JR.,  D.  D., 
PHmeipai  Indiana,  A.,  SinU  ITcrmai  SehooL 

IN  target  practice  we  surround  the 
bull's  eye  with  white  in  order  to  hit 
it  Let  us  define  our  subject  by  compar- 
ison and  contrast.  In  the  year  1900,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  of  the  United 
States,  the  average  salary  of  a  teacher,  if 
a  man,  was  $56.70;  if  a  woman,  it  was 
$41.32;  including  the  whole  United 
States,  it  was  ^6.53  for  a  man  and 
almost  $39.00  for  a  woman.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  second  State  of  the  Union 
in  wealth  and  population,  the  first  in  the 
size  of  its  appropriation  to  schools,  the 
average  salary  of  teachers,  if  men,  is 
$44*35-  This  is  two  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars below  the  average  for  the  whole 
Union,  including  the  impoverished  South 
and  the  developing  West,  Compared 
with  the  other  States  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Division,  Pennsylvania  pays  less 
than  one- half  of  the  average  salary  paid 
to  men  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  dollar  and  four- 
teen cents  more  than  half  of  what  is  paid 
in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  stands 
third  from  the  bottom  in  salaries  for  both 
men  and  women.  Dr.  Search  tells  me 
that  Modoc,  the  northeastern  county  of 
California,  a  grazing  county  without  a 
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railroad  in  it,  has  forty-one  teachers,  ten 
of  whom  are  college  graduates;  has  a  nine 
months  term,  and  an  average  of  $75  per 
month  salary. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  aver- 
age salaries  to  that  particularly  assigned 
— minimum  salary — ^the  situation  does 
not  improve.  In  1887  the  State  appro- 
priation for  public  schools  was  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  A  comparison  of  the 
statistics  for  that  year  with  those  of  1900 
for  Belfast  township.  Pulton  county, 
shows  that  the  rate  of  taxation  was  then 
seventeen  mills,  while  in  1900  it  was  two 
and  a  half  mills;  and  the  amount  raised 
was  $1064,  while  in  1900  it  was  $476. 
The  cost  per  pupil  fifteen  years  ago  was 
fifty-four  cents  per  month.  In  1900  it 
was  sixty-three  cents.  Meanwhile  the 
State  aid  rose  from  $216  to  $1 146.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy- one  chil- 
dren in  1887  &^^  <>Q^  hundred  seventy- 
seven  in  1900.  In  this  year  the  salary 
for  men  was  $19,  and  for  women  $17. 
Inevitable  inferences  from  these  facts  are, 

1.  That  the  township  is  abundantly 
able  to  have  better  schools. 

2.  That  the  people  of  Belfast  township 
have  as  good  schools  as  are  wanted. 

^.  That  if  the  schools  of  that  part  of 
Pulton  county  are  to  be  improved,  out- 
side influence  must  improve  them. 

Turning  now  to  Meshoppen  township, 
Wyoming  county,  where  the  lowest  sal- 
aries in  the  State  are  paid — ^$16.71  for 
men  and  women— we  find  that  in  1887 
that  township  paid  twenty  dollars  to  men, 
though  only  sixteen  to  women.  The 
rate  cf  taxation  then  was  six  mills.  In 
1890  it  was  four  mills,  and  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  fell  from  $957  to  $653, 
while  the  State  aid  rose  from  $170  to 
$711.  The  inferences  drawn  must  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Belfast  township. 
Pulton  county. 

Taking  a  wider  survey,  the  nine  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  paying  the  lowest 
salaries  to  men  in  1900  were  Pulton, 
Snyder,  Pike,  Juniata,  Adams,  Perry, 
Monroe,  Montour  and  Huntingdon. 
They  all  pay  less  than  $32,  and  are  all 
east  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  nine  coun- 
ties paying  the  lowest  salaries  to  women 
are  also  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  State  appropriation 
to  schools  was  one  million  dollars,  the 
average  rate  of  taxation  in  these  counties 
was  nine  mills.  In  1900  it  was  six  mills, 
and  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  fell 
from    $25,892    to   $25,790    per   county, 
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though  the  appropriation  rose  to  five 
millions.  Thns,  while  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  fell  $102,  the  amount  of  State 
aid  received  rose  from  $4,807  to  $21,435 
per  county.  The  difference  in  the  aggre- 
gate sums  raised  by  these  nine  counties 
in  1887  and  in  1990  is  less  than  a  thous- 
and dollars,  and  it  is  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  State  aid  in  those  years  is  $150,- 
000,  yet  the  salaries  have  changed  from 
$25  to  $27— or  $2.  To  put  it  differently, 
the  rate  of  taxation  has  decreased  and 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  has  de- 
creased and  the  State  aid  has  increased 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  per  cent., 
and  salaries  eight  per  cent.  The  infer- 
ences already  drawn  are  confirmed  by 
this  wider  view. 

Take  quite  a  different  situation.  Blk 
county,  with  all  its  forests  and  moun- 
tains, receiving  only  $28,800  from  the 
State,  lays  a  tax  of  18  mills,  raises  the 
sum  of  $60,400  and  pays  her  men  over 
$65  and  her  women  over  $36.  The  in- 
ferences already  drawn  are  confirmed  by 
this  contrast.  Elk  county  is  easily  the 
banner  county  of  the  State. 

In  the  most  benighted  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  South  Central  Divis- 
ion, where  colored  children  predominate, 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  $7.34. 
Pulton,  Juniata,  Snyder  and  Perry  coun- 
ties, with  all  their  State  appropriation, 
expend  less  per  pupil  than  is  the  average 
spent  on  negroes  and  whites  in  this 
division,  consisting  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  The 
average  cost  in  Pulton  county  is  $6.55. 
In  the  nine  counties  already  named,  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  is  $8.37,  or  $1.03 
more  than  in  the  South  Central  Division 
of  the  Union.  The  average  cost  per  pupil 
for  the  whole  Union  is  $20.29,  and  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  it  is  $31.72. 

We  have  found  where  the  minimum 
salary  \s  in  vogue,  and,  at  least  so  far  as 
this  State  is  concerned,  what  it  is.  When 
we  recover  sufficiently  from  our  mortifi- 
cation, it  remains  to  ask  what  can  be  done. 

Plainly  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
is  not  due  to  the  financial  inability  of  the 
people.  Neither  is  it  due  to  restrictions 
of  law  binding  the  hands  of  progressive 
communities.  Our  system  of  school  laws 
gives  the  freest  possible  exercise  of  local 
control.  Every  township,  borough,  and 
city  may  have  as  good  schools  as  it  wants. 
We  have  applied  the  Jeffersonian  prin- 


ciple of  local  control,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Hamiltonian  .^^tne 
influence  of  centralization.  ,>*>r-tsie 
double-dyed  Democrats.  B*''  ..  is  not 
safe  to  assume  that  every''  .jmmunity 
desires  good  schools  any  more  than  that 
every  community  desfres  good  roads. 
Many  simply  wish  for  them. 

The  ordinary  agencies  through  which 
the  people  are  moved  are  the  press  and 
the  pulpit.  A  faithful  presentation  of 
the  shameful  facts  through  these  with 
iteration  and  reiteration,  together  with 
the  holding  up  of  proper  ideals,  may 
accomplish  something,  will  accomplish 
much  if  a  John-the-Baptist  can  be  found, 
or  a  Peter-the-Hermit,  and  if  the  press 
will  champion  the  cause  of  children  as  it 
did  the  cause  of  slaves. 

The  only  two  special  agencies  provided 
by  our  laws  for  reaching  the  school  dis> 
tricts  are  the  County  Institute  and  the 
State  appropriation.  Here  we  meet  the 
obstacle  that  the  institute  is  too  often 
muzzled  by  the  power  that  is  to  be  over- 
come. There  is  a  county — and  maybe 
there  are  many — where  for  years  the  $200 
provided  by  law  for  the  institute  were 
not  used  because  public  sentiment  op- 
posed this  draft  upon  the  county  treasury. 
Instructors  in  the  institutes  have  been 
forbidden  to  advocate  a  longer  school 
term,  though  the  offense  of  directors  in 
this  respect  was  rank  and  smelt  to  heaven. 
Nevertheless,  institutes  have  done  great 
service  indirectly  and  may  be  counted 
upon  as  a  valuable  agency  when  in  the 
hands  of  courageous  Superintendents. 
The  other  special  agency  is  the  State 
appropriation.  This  has  been  the  power- 
ful lever  that  raised  the  people  every 
time  that  there  has  been  progress  from 
the  lowest  plane.  It  fixed  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  teachers,  it  introduced 
the  required  studies,  it  secured  statistics, 
it  lengthened  the  term,  step  by  step. 
Naturally  we  turn  to  the  old  and  tried 
instrument.  It  may  be  used  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  and  wUl  in  some  degree  be 
effective.  When  whole  counties  raise 
less  by  taxation  than  they  receive  from 
the  Commonwealth,  and  less  than  they 
raised  years  ago,  such  as  Pulton  and 
Snyder,  it  becomes  a  pertinent  question 
whether  the  tax  fund  should  not  double 
the  State  aid  in  every  township;  whether 
the  aid  shall  not  be  withheld  altogether 
unless  the  amount  of  the  school  tax  shall 
double  what  the  State  paid  the  preceding 
i  year.    To  reach  this  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  lay  a  fall  valuation,  and  the  full  13 
milK'^and  if  this  is  not  suflScient,  let  the 

"'^r'vii  ^^^  to  13  mills  be  removed.  Let 
no  oiiv  (V  this  will  work  hardship.  Any 
plan  tha  '''/ill  secure  good  schools  will 
require  sacrifice;  but  there  must  be  respect 
unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward. 
Neither  will  it  do  to  hesitate  because  of 
the  unpopularity  of  such  a  measure  in 
the  counties  affected  by  it;  for  every  time 
the  school  term  has  been  lengthened  the 
men  from  such  counties  who  voted  for 
the  longer  term  were  refused  re-election. 
Yet  the  longer  term  justifies  the  sacrifice. 

Another  step  toward  higher  minimum 
salaries  may  oe  to  make  the  minimum 
requirement  of  teachers  so  high  that 
persons  having  made  such  preparation 
will  be  unwilling  to  teach  for  the  mini- 
mum salaries  now  paid. 

The  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  that  **  knowl- 
edge and  learning,  as  well  as  virtue, 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity, are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  free  government  and  of  the  tights 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.''  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  declared  that  "essentially  and  in- 
trinsically the  schools  in  which  are 
educated  and  trained  the  children  who 
are  to  become  the  rulers  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  matters  of  State  and  not  of 
local  jurisdiction."  *'  In  such  matters," 
says  the  court,  ''the  State  is  a  unit. 
The  authority  over  schools  and  school 
affairs  is  not  necessarily  a  distributive 
one  to  be  exercised  by  local  instrumen- 
talities; but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  central 
power  residing  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State.  It  is  for  the  law-making  power  to 
determine  whether  the  authority  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  State  Board  of  Education 
or  distributed  to  county,  town,  or  city  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State. ' '  Our 
own  Supreme  Court  says:  "  We  may  as- 
sert  positively,  and  without  hesitation, 
that  school  districts  are  but  agents  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  are  made  quasi  cor- 
porations for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Commonwealth's 
system  of  public  education."  The  facts 
recited  in  tlie  opening  of  this  paper  raise 
the  question  whether  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  do  not  require  a  greater 
degree  of  centralization  than  has  as  yet 
been  sanctioned  by  our  school  laws. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  should  be 
the  minimum  salary.  It  must  be  high 
enough   to   secure    good    schools.     It 


should  be  high  enough  to  enable  country 
children  to  enjoy  as  good  schools  as 
those  of  the  town.  If  it  is  said  that  many 
good  teachers  who  are  young  can  be  had 
cheap,  it  may  be  replied  that  experience 
has  proven  the  supply  to  be  unreliable. 
Too  many  are  needed,  and  the  good  ones 
either  command  better  positions  or  stop 
soon.  The  salary  must  be  such  as  is 
found  generally  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  command  the  services  of  good  teachers 
and  have  good  schools.  The  present 
minimum  salary  is  wasteful.  The  crop 
of  children  in  every  township  is  poten- 
tially its  most  valuable  crop.  Compare 
the  earning  power  of  a  well-educated 
family  with  that  of  a  family  educated  by 
a  teacher  having  a  minimum  salary — 
other  things  being  equal.  Multiply  the 
earning  power  of  the  well-educated  family 
by  the  number  of  families  in  the  town- 
ship, and  compare  this  product  with  the 
value  of  the  hogs  and  horses  and  hay, 
the  com  and  the  wheat.  There  is  no 
comparison.  The  very  agency  of  these 
families  increases  the  yield  of  every  crop. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  wages 
and  wealth  of  Massachusetts  surpass 
those  of  other  equal  populations  because 
Massachusetts  gives  a  better  education. 
But  let  us  rise  above  this  argumenium  tut 
hofHtniifi, 

State  pride  and  patriotism  call  for  a 
higher  minimum  salary.  The  Keystone 
State,  second  in  the  Union  in  population 
and  wealth,  has  been  held  up  to  the 
scorn  of  the  country  by  the  great  nationacl 
periodicals  of  the  dominant  political 
party  because  of  the  corruption  pervad- 
mg  our  body  politic,  because  the  buyine 
and  selling  of  votes  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  business.  The  influence  of 
the  State  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  is 
less  than  States  east  and  west  of  us  hav- 
ing but  a  fraction  of  our  numbers  and 
wealth.  Such  conditions  go  with  a  low 
standard  of  popular  education.  They  are 
inexcusable  among  us. 

But  philanthropy  requires  us  to  con- 
sider the  wrong  done  to  the  children. 
Their  powers  of  usefulness  and  of  enjoy- 
ment are  capable  of  immeasurable  devel- 
opment, provided  they  be  cultivated  in 
childhood;  yet  these  priceless  possessions 
are  allowed  to  shrivel  until  the  great 
majority  of  children  grow  up  to  be  little 
more  than  machines.  Oh,  for  the  shot  that 
shall  hit  the  bull's  eye  and  ring  the  signal 
of  a  new  era  of  intelligence  for  thousands 
of  children  of  the  Commonwealth  I 
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THE   BEST  AND    MOST   ENDURING   WORK 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 


THERE  is  nothing  else  so  good  for  the 
average  boy  or  girl — and  still  more  is 
this  true  of  boys  and  girls  above  that 
average  in  gifts  of  heart  and  brain — than 
close  and  trustiul  contact  with  fine  souls. 
It  is  the  very  blessedness  of  life  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual.  This  is  why  a  teacher 
x>f  such  soul  quality  in  himself  or  herself 
becomes  so  great  a  power  for  good.  This 
is  why  contact  with  the  .best  men  and 
women  in  books  contributes  so  much  to 
self-improvement,  affording  exquisite 
pleasure  and  producing  really  cultured 
people,  not  the  sham  of  mere  veneering. 

A  writer  who  knew  many  delightful 
people,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  as- 
^sociation  with  them,  says:  *'Oneof  the 
•most  many  sided  and  interesting  women 
I  ever  met  had  never  been  to  college  or 
been  a  member  of  a  literary  or  other  club, 
and  yet  her  mind  was  stored  with  the 
finest  thoughts  of  poets  and  philosophers 
of  all  ages.  When  a  child,  during  a  walk 
of  two  miles  in  the  country  to  and  from 
school,  she  had  formed  a  habit  of  memor- 
izing beautiful  or  inspiring  passages  in 
Erose  and  verse  from  the  works  of  the 
est  writers,  and  had  continued  this  habit 
into  her  mature  life.  Thus  by  intimate 
and  loving  association  with  great  souls, 
she  had  unconsciously  become  cultured. 
The  me'ans  which  she  employed  are 
available  to  the  humblest." 

The  earnest  teacher  who  does  this  day 
by  day — along  with  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school  room  which  is  essential  and 
must  not  be  neglected  or  disregarded — is 
'Cheap  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  per- 
haps many  times  that  salary,  for  the 
outcome  is  life,  it  may  be  Eternal  Life. 

The  following  are  the  selections 
memorized  for  the  days  named  by  the 
;School  whose  work  is  here  given : 

NEVER-ENDING  PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  man's  chief  blessedness  that  there 
lie  in  his  nature  infinite  possibilities  of 
jgrowth.  The  growth  of  animals  comes 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  when  they  cease 
to  grow,  they  cease  to  be  joyful ;  but 
man,  whose  bodily  development  even  is 
alow,  is  capable  of  rising  to  wider  knowl- 
edge and  purer  love  through  unending 
ages.  Hence,  even  when  he  is  old — if  he 
has  lived  for  what  is  great  and  exalted — 


his  mind  is  clear,  his  heart  is  tender,  and 
his  soul  is  glad.  Only  those  races  are 
noble,  only  those  individuals  are  worthy, 
who  yield  without  reserve  to  the  power 
of  this  impulse  to  ceaseless  progress. 
Behold  how  the  race  from  vvhich  we  have 
sprung — the  Aryan — breaks  forth  into 
ever  new  developments  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  America;  creat- 
ing literature,  philosophy,  science,  art ; 
receiving  Christian  truth,  and  through 
its  aid  rising  to  diviner  heights  of  wis- 
dom, power,  love,  and  knowledge.  And 
so  there  are  individuals— and  they  are 
born  to  teach  and  to  rule — for  whom  to 
live  is  to  grow;  who,  forgetting  what  they 
have  been  and  what  they  are,  think  ever 
only  of  becommg  more  and  more.  Their 
education  is  never  finished:  their  develop- 
ment is  never  complete;  their  work  is 
never  done. 

From  victories  won  they  look  forward 
with  confidence  toother  battle  fields;  from 
every  height  of  knowledge  they  peer  into 
the  widening  nescience;  Irom  all  achieve- 
ments and  possessions  they  turn  away 
toward  the  unapproachable  Infinite  to 
whom  they  are  drawn.  Walking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  too  great  light  of  God,  they 
are  illumined  and  they  are  darkened. 
This  made  Newton  think  his  knowledge 
ignorance;  this  makes  St.  Paul  think  his 
heroic  virtue  naught.  Oh,  blessed  men, 
who  make  us  leel  that  we  are  of  the  race 
of  G()d  ;  who  measure  and  weigh  the 
heavens;  who  love  with  boundless  love ; 
who  toil  and  are  patient;  who  teach  us  that 
workers  can  wait.  They  are  in  love  with 
life;  they  yearn  for  fuller  life.  Life  is  good, 
and  the  highest  life  is  God;  and  wher- 
ever man  grows  in  knovi^ledge,  wisdom, 
strength;  in  faith,  hope  and  love:  he  walks 
in  the  way  of  heaven.—/.  L.  Spalding, 

PIPTIBTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

May  23,  i8s7< 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 
In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud^ 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse*  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Say  in  f; :  *'  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.*' 


^'Come«  wander  with  me,'*  she 
'*  Into  regions  yet  nntrod ; 
And  read  ¥mat  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandisred  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse^ 
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Who  sang  to  faim  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  be^an  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  uiore  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child. 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches'  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  mother  at  home  says  '*  Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark. . 

And  my  boy  does  not  r«rtum  ! " 

H,  W,  Longfellow. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes,  and  the  day  but 

one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies  with  the 

dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes,  and  the  heart 

but  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  world  dies  when  love 

is  done. 
Nov,  4.  F,  W,  Bourdillon. 

NORTH  AMBRTCAN  INDIANS. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you 
now  sit,  encircled  with  all  that  exalts 
and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank 
thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild 
fox  dng  his  hole  unscared.  Here  lived 
and  lovcd  another  race  of  beings.  Be- 
neath the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your 
head,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  pant- 
ing deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that 
smiles  for  you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his 
dusky  mate.  Here  the  wigwam-blaze 
beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and 
the  council  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and 
daring.  Now  they  dipped  their  noble 
limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes;  and  now  they 
paddled  the  light  canoe  aloi  g  your  rocky 
sh'»res.  Here  they  warred;  the  echoing 
whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying 
death  song,  all  were  here;  and  when  the 
tiger-strife  was  over,  here  curled  the 
smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped;  and  from 
many  a  dark  bosom  ^ent  up  a  fervent 
praver  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not 
written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone,  hut  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables 

>  p'a  c-drh  tS.  hto  home  in  Switserland,  from  which 
the  Inrcc  prani'e  boulder  wan  brouirht  which  ttandt, 
wi  b  tyrief  in«ciipUr)ii,  at  his  gnve  in  Mount  Auburn 
Ct  mrttfry,  Bomon 

*  RSnss  dft  Vioh.  nimple  melodic*  of  the  mountaineers 
of  Svftaerland.  aometimca.tong,  but  n^^uaUy  played  on  a 
loan  trampcf.  known  as  the  Alpine  horn. 

The  black  letter  indicates  key-wordf  for  quick  mem- 
rk,  which  art  often  very  nclpAil. 


of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of  Nature 
knew  not  the  God  of  Revtlation,  but  the 
God  of  the  Universe  he  acknowledged  in 
everything  around  him.  He  beheld  him 
in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty  behind  his 
lonely  dwelling;  in  the  &acred  orb  that 
flamed  on  him  from  his  mid  day  throne; 
in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning 
breeze;  in  the  lofty  pine  that  defied  a 
thousand  whirlwinds;  in  the  timid  warbler 
that  never  left  its  native  grove;  in  the 
fearless  eagle  whose  untired  pinion  was 
wet  in  clouds;  in  the  worm  that  crawled 
at  his  feet;  and  in  his  own  matchless 
form«  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light, 
to  whose  mysterious  source  he  bent  in 
humble,  though  blind,  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across 
the  ocean  came  a  pilgrim  bark,  t>earing 
the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you;  the  latter  sprarg  up 
in  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two 
hundred  years  have  changed  the  character 
of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted  forever 
from  its  face  a  whole  peculiar  people.  Art 
has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the 
anointed  children  of  education  have  been 
too  poweriul  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignor- 
ant. Here  and  there  a  stricken  few  re- 
main; but  how  unlike  their  bold,  untam- 
able progenitors  I  The  Indian  of  falcon 
glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the 
touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic 
tale,  is  gone  !  and  his  degraded  offspring 
crawls  upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in 
majesty,  to  remind  us  how  miserable  is 
man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is 
on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the 
land.  Their  arrows  are  broken,  their 
springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in 
the  dust.  Their  council  fire  has  long  since 
goi.e  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry 
is  fast  fading  to  the  untrodden  West. 
Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the  distant 
mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the 
setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking  before 
the  mighty  tide  which  is  pressing  them 
away;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of 
the  last  wave  which  will  settle  over  them 
forever.  Ages  hence  the  inquisitive 
white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some  growing 
city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their 
disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  to  what 
manner  of  peisons  they  belonged.  They 
will  live  only  in  the  songs  and  chronicles 
I  of  their  exterminators.  Let  these  be 
faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as  men,  and 
pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as 
a  people. — Charles  Sprague. 
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OZYMAMDIA8. 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antiaue  land, 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  tninkleas  legs  of  atone 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  scnlptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  ]f*ct  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifelesa 

things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear :    [fed. 
'*  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ^e  Mighty,  and  despair !  *' 
Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

P.  B,  Shelley, 

So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  **Thou  must !" 

The  soul  replies,  "I  can." 

Nov.  II.  R.  W.  Emerson, 

VKUL  OF  WOLSBY. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a. frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And — when  he  thinks,good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  m  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth;  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.    O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  thathan^s  on  princes*  favors! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smiie  he  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  his  rum. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have: 
And  when  he  falls  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  a^ain. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries :  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
And— when  I  am  fon^ten,  as  I  shall  be,  [well; 
And  sleep  indullcoldmarble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey— that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  mined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  men,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*t? 
Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee: 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  ri^sht  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Beiust,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  |fall'it,  O 

Cromwell ! 
Thou  fairst  a  blessed  martyr. 


Serve  the  king :  and — 

Pr'jrthee,  lead  me  in : 
There !  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have^ 
To  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's:  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  are  all  [wdlf 

I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  narked  to  mine  enemies! 

Wm.  Shakespeare, 
SNDURINO  INPLUBNCB. 

We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever- widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond 
the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this 
to  an  eternal  world.  Time  determines 
what  shall  be  our  condition  in  that  worid. 
Every  morning  when  we  go  forth,  we  lay 
the  moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny; 
and  every  evening  when  we  have  done, 
we  leave  a  deathless  impression  upon  our 
characters.  We  touch  not  a  wire  but 
vibrates  in  eternity; — ^we  breathe  not  a 
thought  but  reports  at  the  Throne  of 
God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of  these 
things;  and  let  every  one  remember  that, 
in  this  world, — where  character  is  in  its 
formation  state, — it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  act. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts  not 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial,  [breaths; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.   He  most 

lives, 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acta  the  best 

Nov.  1 8.  Bailey's  *'Fesius:' 

THB  BOYS. 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the 
boys  ?  [noise. 

If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a 

Hang  the  almanac's  cheat  and  the  catalogue's 
spite ! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar!  we're  twenty  to-night! 

We're  twenty  !  We're  twenty  !  Who  savs  wt 
are  more  ?  [ooor ! 

He's  tipsy — young  jackanapesf^show  hmi  the 

*'  Gray  temples  at  twenty  ?"— Yes  I  white,  if  ire 
please; 

Where  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there's  nothing 
can  freeze! 

Was  it  snowing  I  spoke  of  ?  Excuse  the  mistake! 
Look  close, — ^you  will  not  see  a  sign  of  a  flake  1 
We  want  some  new  garlands  for  those  we  have 

shed, 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  place  of  the  red. 

We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have 

been  told, 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old ; 
That  boy  we  call  **  Doctor,"  and  this  we  call 

"Judge;" 
It's  a  neat  little  fiction,— of  course  it's  all  fudge. 

That  fellow's  the  '*  Speaker,"  the  one  on  the 

right;  [night? 

"  Mr.  Mayor,"  my  young  one,  how  are  yon  \o- 
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That's  our  '*  Member  of  Congrets,*'  we  say  when 

we  chaff; 
There's  the  '•  Reverend"— what's  his  name?-- 

don't  make  me  laugh. 

That  boy  with  the  grave  mathematical  laok 
Made  believe  he  had  written  a  wonderful  book, 
And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  true! 
So  they  chose  him  right  in,— a  good  joke  it  was 
too! 

There's  a  boy,  we  pretend,  with  a  three-decker 

brain, 
That  could  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chain; 
When  he  spoke  for  our  manhood  in  syllabled  fire. 
We  called  him  <*  The  Justice,'*  but  now  he's  the 

"Squire." 

And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith; 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith; 
Bnt  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the 
free,-  [thee!" 

Just  read  on  his  medal,   •«  My  country,"  "of 

Yon  hear  that  boy  laughing  ?  You  think  he's 
all  fun  ;  [done  ; 

But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loud- 
est of  all ! 

Yes,  we're  boys, — ^always  playing  with  tongue 
or  with  pen  ;  [men  ? 

And  I  sometimes  have  asked.  Shall  we  ever  be 

Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing  and 
gay,  [away  ? 

Till  the   last  dear  companion    drops  smiling 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray! 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May  ! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  to3r8. 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children,  Thb 
Boys  !  Harvard  Class  0/1829. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

WHBN  WB  PLANT  A  TRBB. 

When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a  more 
wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place 
forthose  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  our- 
selves. As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you 
plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly 
knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing. 
But  nature  knows,  and  in  time  the  power 
that  sees  and  works  in  secret  will  reward 
you  openly.  You  have  been  warned 
against  hiding  your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but 
if  your  talent  takes  the  form  of  a  maple 
key  or  an  acorn,  and  your  napkin  is  a 
shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  "  the  lap 
of  the  earth,''  you  may  "hide  it  there 
unblamed;  and  when  you  render  in  your 
account,  you  will  find  that  your  deposit 
has  been  drawing  compound  interest  all 
the  time.  I  have  written  many  verses, 
but  the  best  poems  I  have  produced  are 
the  trees  I  planted  on  the  hillside  which 
overlooks  the  broad  meadows  scalloped 
and  rounded  at  their  edges  by  loops  of 
the  sinuous  Housatonic.  Nature  finds 
rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring  meas- 


ures of  the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them 
of  their  ornaments  and  gives  them,  as  it 
were,  in  prose  translation,  and  summer 
re-clothes  them  in  all  the  splendid  phrases 
of  their  leafy  language.— O.  W.Holmes. 

An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless, 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak. 
But  whose  echo  is  endless; 
The  world  is  wide,  these  things  are  small; 
They  may  be  nothing,  but  they  are  all. 

Nov.  2$. 


A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS  OF 
HISTORY. 


IN  his  boyhood  the  writer  had  a  pecul- 
iar way  of  estimating  the  importance 
of  the  several  Presidential  administra- 
tions. He  would  count  the  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  each  in  his  text- book  on 
history,  and  as  the  Presidents  who  con- 
ducted wars  got  the  largest  space  in  the 
text-book,  the  inference  was  that  wars  are 
the  topics  of  prime  importance.  History 
is  still  taught  from  this  point  of  view 
in  many  schools.  Newspapers  intensify 
this  one- sided  teaching  by  the  glory 
which  is  given  to  the  successful  general 
and  the  victorious  admiral. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  doings  of 
men  in  public  life,  and  the  care  with 
which  the  names  of  cabinet  officers  and 
foreign  ambassadors  are  impressed  upon 
the  memory,  is  likewise  apt  to  leave  the 
impression  that  office  holdmg  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  a  life  worth  living.  It 
may  become  a  man's  duty  to  seek  public 
office,  just  as  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlist  in 
time  of  war;  nevertheless  it  is  a  mistake 
to  emphasize  these  two  forms  of  human 
activity  as  if  they  were  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  an  individual,  or 
m  the  history  of  a  people.  The  arts  of 
peace  are  of  greater  value  than  the  art  of 
war.  The  home,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  of  a  people  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  civil  and  political  life.  True 
happiness  is  not  found  in  fame  or  renown. 
The  man  who  plants  a  tree  for  shade  or 
fruit  has  reason  to  feel  prouder  of  what 
he  has  done  than  the  man  who  kills  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  by  the  use  of  a 
Gatling  gun.  The  great  orator  deserves 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  alongside  of 
the  general.  The  statesman  who  nego- 
tiates a  treaty  deserves  as  much  praise  as 
the  admiral  who  destroys  a  fleet.  The 
banker  who  takes  care  of  the  earnings  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  saves  legitimate 
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business  enterprises  from  financial  wreck, 
is  as  great  a  benefactor  as  the  soldier  who 
keeps  the  peace  in  the  time  of  a  strike. 

The  ideas  of  peace  which  Wm.  Penn 
promulgated  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  our  lessons  on  history.  Accounts 
of  battles,  with  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  should  not  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  time,  and  the  teacher 
and  pupils  should  turn  their  faces  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  against  war.  The 
carrying  of  a  gun  and  the  wearing  of  a 
uniform  should  not  be  glorified  as  the 
highest  acts  of  patriotism.  The  recent 
volume  of  Dr.  Mowry  on  the  Territorial 
Growth  of  the  United  States  makes  it 
possible  for  the  average  teacher  to  gain 
information  concerning  the  purchases  and 
treaties  which  have  done  for  America  as 
much  as  any  scene  of  carnage  and  blood- 
shed. The  school  readers  contain  ora- 
tions which  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  as  much  as  Gettys- 
burg and  Yorktown.  The  framing  of 
constitutions,  the  education,  religion,  in- 
dustries and  amusements  of  a  people, 
their  inventions,  manufactures,  produc- 
tions and  progress  in  commerce  and 
transportation,  form  as  interesting  chap- 
ters for  the  class-room  as  any  victories  by 
land  or  by  sea.  "  War  is  hell,  and  if  it 
is  not  hell,  it  is  not  war,"  said  General 
Sherman.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the 
glory  which  encircles  the  brow  of  the 
hero,  the  teacher  of  history  should  some- 
times dwell  upon  the  sufferings  of  men 
and  beasts  during  a  campaign,  upon  the 
devastation  of  fertile  fields  and  the  de- 
struction of  happy  homes;  upon  the  deso- 
late condition  of  widows  and  orphans 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  died  in  hos- 
pitals or  on  battlefields;  upon  the  burdens 
which  war  entails  upon  future  genera- 
tions, and  upon  the  fearful  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  a  people  which  the  best 
regulated  army  life  has  and  must  have, 
in  that  it  lets  loose  the  worst  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  All  this  can  be  done 
without  detracting  from  the  services 
which  a  true  soldier  renders  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  the  spell  of  the  successes  of 
our  late  war  there  is  danger  of  raising  a 
generation  who  are  eager  for  war  and  the 
glory  of  war.  The  late  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, who  though  victorious  had  realized 
the  horrors  of  battles  and  campaigns, 
used  to  say :  *  *  No  more  war  while  I  live. '  * 
Although  the  teacher  of  history  should 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  boys  with  sentiments 
of  lofty  patriotism  which  will  make  them 


say,  "I  will  live  for  my  country,  and  if 
necessary  die  in  its  defence,  "yet  the  same 
lessons  in  history  should  fill  them  with  a 
determination  to  prevent  war  if  at  all 
possible,  and  to  oppose  every  form  of 
aggression  which  may  hasten  the  call  to 
arms  and  bring  the  horrors  of  war  upon 
any  portion  of  the  globe. 


OUR  OLDEST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


DBDICATION  IN   PHILADKLPHIA   OP  THE 

FINEST  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUIIJ>1NG 

IN  THE  WORI«D. 


THIS  magnificent  building  which  has 
been  eight  years  in  construction  and 
has  cost  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  was 
formally  dedicated  November  23rd.  The 
Boys*  Central  High  School  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  great  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  system  of 
public  schools  that  has  for  its  head  and 
crown  a  school  like  this,  which  was 
founded  in  1834  ^^^  ^  the  oldest  high 
school  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Boston  High 
School  which  dates  back  to  1821. 

The  dedication  exercises  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  alumni,  and  the  faculty,  began  at 
10:30  o'clock.  Soon  after  the  hour  set 
for  the  opening  service  every  one  of  the 
2,000  seats  in  the  beautiful  Assembly 
Room  in  the  Fifteenth  street  annex  of  the 
school  was  occupied.  It  was  a  distin- 
guished assemblage,  made  up  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  many  of  whom  claim  the 
High  School  as  their  Alma  Mater,  scores 
of  men  and  women  who  stand  foremost 
in  educational  lines,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  judges,  lawyers  and 
municipal  officers. 

The  day  was  a  gala  day  for  the  1,700 
students  of  the  school,  all  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  programme.  Though  denied 
admission  to  the  Assembly  Room,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  seating  capacity,  the  boys 

Elayed  their  part  well.  The  entire 
uilding  was  gayly  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Each  chandelier  in  the  build- 
ing bore  four  American  flags,  and  the 
wide  corridors  were  festooned  with  crim- 
son and  gold  bunting,  the  school  coIots. 
From  hundreds  of  windows  floated  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

To  the  stirring  strains  of  the  *' Re- 
union"  march  the  procession  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Board  of  Hducatioo,  alumni, 
faculty  and  educators,  marched  into  the 
hall  from  the  main  building.  In  the 
lead  were  President  Edmunds  and  Mayor 
Ashbridge.  A  section  of  the  hall  had 
been  reserved,  and  into  these  rows  of 
seats  the  guests  filed.  All  eyes  seemed 
to  turn  towards  the  Steel  memorial 
window,  but  its  beauties  were  veiled  in 
the  folds  of  large  American  flags. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Reese  L.  Alsop,  D.  D.,  of  the 
26tb  class,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church, 
Brooklyn.  Then  came  the  presentation 
of  the  buildings  by  Paul  Kavanagh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Property, 
and  its  acceptance  for  the  Board  oif 
Education  by  the  President,  Henry  R. 
Edmunds,  32d  class,  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  by  Mayor  Ashbridge.  A  speech 
was  then  made  by  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
Esq.,  who  presented  the  Edward  T. 
Steel  memorial  window,  which  was 
accepted  by  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell, 
19th  class.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  superb  window, 
in  twelve  suggestive  panels,  is  placed 
here  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Steel,  who  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Education,  and  who  is  grate- 
fully remembered  for  his  long  and  faith- 
fol  and  intelligent  service  in  the  cause  of 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  This 
part  of  the  programme  preceded  the 
arrival  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  presidential  party,  which  had 
come  directly  from  Washington  by 
special  train,  reached  the  Broad  street 
station  about  11^30,  and,  with  cavalry 
escort,  at  once  proceeded  north,  up  Broad 
street  to  Green,  where  this  magnificent 
building  occupies  the  full  block  from 
Broad  to  15th  street.  The  invited  guests 
came  in  by  the  Fifteenth  street  entrance. 
The  President  entered  from  Broad  street, 
through  the  main  corridor,  beautifully 
decorated  and  lined  on  each  side  by  the 
boys  of  the  school,  each  with  a  small 
Americal  flag  on  which  was  tied  their 
bow  of  crimson  and  gold.  These  waved 
a  merry  welcome.  As  they  neared  the 
great  audience  hall  the  presiding  officer, 
Mr.  Joel  Cook,  gave  the  word,  '*  Rise  to 
receive  the  President  of  the  United 
States  1 "  and  everybody  was  at  once  upon 
his  feet,  and,  amid  cheers  and  the  waving 
of  flags  and  handkerchiefs,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  platform,  to  fill  the  seat 
that  had  been  kept  vacant  for  him  all 
the  morning.    The  music  of  the  march 


that  welcomed  him  had  been  drowned  in 
a  louder  welcome.  The  President  wore 
his  frock  coat  buttoned,  and  at  the  lapel 
the  colors  of  the  Central  High  School. 
He  sat  for  a  moment  until  after  a  formal 
introduction  to  the  audience.  As  he 
rose  to  speak  another  outburst  of  ap- 
plause, lasting  for  some  minutes,  told 
how  hearty  was  his  greeting.  He  stood, 
bowing  now  and  then,  and  waiting  until 
he  could  have  his  chance.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  a  tone  of  humor  and  a 
smile  that  gave  him  almost  a  boyish 
look.  His  words  came  slowly  but  clear- 
cut  and  with  emphasis,  and  as  he  made 
his  points  he  was  applauded  vigorously^ 
Thanks  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  we  happened  to  be  seated  within^ 
good  view  of  the  platform,  and  with  a 
glass  could  see  and  hear  and  enjoy  the 
occasion  to  the  full.  But  a  few  hours 
before,  we  had  heard  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
the  New  York  philanthropist,  say  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  his  *'idol,"  and 
about  the  only  one  he  knows.  So  we 
were  glad  to  consider  him  from  this, 
standpoint,  and  also  to  hear  him  make 
this  speech,  never  having  beard  him  be- 
fore, and  to  see  him  near  while  making 
it.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SPEECH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am,  indeed,  glad 
to  be  here  on  such  au  auspicious  occasion,  and 
as  I  came  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  corri- 
dors of  this  magnificent  building  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  at  a  football  game.  [Laughter.]  I  am 
thoroui^hly  convinced  that  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School  are  taught,  not  only  how  to  work 
hard  but  how  to  play  hard.  And  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  both  lessons.  Don't  let  the  play 
interfere  with  the  work — and  work  hard;  but 
when  you  do  play,  play  hard. 

I  am  glad  for  the  chance  of  being  present  at 
the  formal  dedication  of  this  new  building — a 
building  which  stands  in  line  of  succession  with 
a  series  of  buildings,  themselves  typifying  in  no 
small  deforce  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  public  school  system  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  some  sixty-four  years  a>{o  that  this  institu- 
tion was  started  under  a  man  of  great  eminence 
alike  in  the  work  of  pedagogy  and  in  other 
fields — Professor  Bache.  At  that  time  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  United  States  had  been 
recently  begun  and  was  in  process  of  first  de- 
velopment. Now,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  including 
both  day  and  night  sessions,  is  some  170,000 
pupils,  and  there  are  more  than  4000  teach  era, 
and  the  development  of  the  High  Schools^ 
especially  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
literally  phenomenal  in  its  character. 

Nothing  like  our  present  system  of  education 
was  known  in  the  earlier  times;  no  such  system 
of  popular  education  for  the  people  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  public  existed.    It  is,  of 
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course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  stability 
and  the  future  welfare  of  our  institutions  of 
government  depend  upon  the  grade  of  citizen- 
ship turned  out  from  our  public  schools;  and  no 
body  of  public  servants,  of  individuals  associ- 
atea  in  private  life  with  the  upbrin^ng  of 
youth,  is  better  worthy  of  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  who  valne  citizenship  at  its  true 
worth  than  the  body  composed  of  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Union.  They  have  to  deal  with 
the  raw  [laughter  and  applause],  and  to  turn 
out  something  like  the  finished  product  [laugh- 
ter]; and  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  also  en- 
deavor to  deal  with  that  citizenship  in  the  raw 
in  our  own  homes  appreciate  the  burden  and 
the  reapon&ibilit]^.     [Laughter. j 

The  training  in  the  public  schools  must,  of 
course,  be  not  merely  a  training  in  intellect, 
but  what  counts  for  infinitely  more,  a  training 
in  character.  [Applause.]  And  the  chief  factor 
in  that  training  must  be  the  personal  equation 
of  the  teacher,  the  influence  exerted,  sometimes 
consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously,  by  the 
man  or  woman  who  stands  in  so  peculiar  a  rela- 
tion to  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  or  her  care, 
a  relationship  closer  and  more  intimate  and 
more  vital  in  its  aAer  effects  than  any  other 
asnre  that  of  parent  and  child.  Wherever  a 
burden  of  that  kind  is  laid,  those  who  carr^  it 
have  necessarily  to  carry  a  great  responsibility. 
There  can  be  no  greater;  and  scant  should  be 
our  patience  with  any  public  school  teacher — I 
can  go  further  than  that — with  any  man  or 
woman  doing  any  bit  of  work  vitally  worth  do- 
ing who  does  not  approach  that  work  in  a  spirit 
of  sincere  love  for  the  work  and  a  desire  to  do 
it  well  for  the  work's  sake.     [Applause  ] 

Doubtless  most  of  you  will  remember  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  Ruskin  between  the  kinds  of 
work — the  work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  fee, 
and  the  work  done  for  the  sake  of  the  work  it- 
self. The  man  or  woman  in  public  or  private 
life  who  works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 
that  comes  for  the  work  outside  of  the  work  it- 
self will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work  always. 
I  don't  care  where  or  what  the  work  is.  The 
man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth  doing  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  lives,  breathes,  sleeps 
that  work,  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his 
or  her  soul,  whose  ambition  is  to  ao  it  well,  and 
who  feels  rewarded  in  the  thought  of  having 
done  it  well.  That  man,  that  woman,  puts  the 
whole  country  under  an  oblifration  to  him  or 
her;  and  as  a  body  our  public  teachers — as  a 
body  all  those  connected  with  the  education  of 
our  people — are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  praise 
from  all  lovers  of  their  country,  because  they 
are  devoting  heart  and  soul  to  the  welfare  of 
those  under  them.     [Applause.] 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  need  sound  bodies, 
and  it  is  a  poor  school  nowadays  which  has  not 
a  good  playground  attached  to  it.  [Applause.] 
It  isn't  so  long  ago  that  in  my  own  city  this  was 
held  to  be  a  revolutionary  doctrine;  it  was  there 
believed  that  the  schools  in  quarters  where 
these  were  most  needed  did  not  need  play- 
grounds at  all;  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  new- 
fangled idea  which  should  be  frowned  upon  by 
practical  people.  And  they  expected  to  make 
good  citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  when 
they  were  not  in  the  schools,  were  put  upon  the  | 


street,  in  the  most  crowded  Quarters  of  New 
York,  to  play  at  the  only  kinds  of  games  thit 
they  could  play  in  the  streets.  We  have  paned 
that  stage.  I  think  we  realize  what  a  good 
healthy  playground  means  to  children,  its  good 
effect  not  only  upon  their  bodies,  but  also  upon 
their  minds. 

We  need  a  healthy  body,  proper  physical  de- 
velopment, even  more  than  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  we  need,  too,  what 
connts  for  more  than  the  mind,  the  sum  of 
those  characteristics,  the  sum  of  those  virtues 
which  we  think  of  when  we  say  that  such  or 
such  a  man  or  woman  has  good  character— we 
need  to  develop  character.  Sometimes  yon  can 
develop  it  by  yonr  own  inculcation,  but  a  good 
deal  more  often  you  can't.  You  have  got  to 
develop  it  less  by  your  precept  than  by  your 
practice.  If  those  who  are  under  you  don't 
look  up  to  you,  then  you  may  preach  virtue  as 
much  as  you  like ;  the  effect  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  try  to  make  any  ex- 
tended speech  to  you;  but  I  should  hold  myself 
a  poor  citizen  if  I  did  not  welcome  the  chance 
to  be  here  to  wish  you  God-speed  in  yonr  work, 
for  yourselves  and  as  representatives  of  that 
great  body  upon  the  success  of  whose  efforts  to 
train  aright  the  children  of  to-day  depends  the 
safety  of  our  institutions  of  to-morrow.  [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

The  President's  address  was  the  last 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  It  bad  been 
arranged  that  he  should  speak  to  the 
boys  of  the  Central  High  School  from  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  Green  street 
quadrangle.  He  hastened  thither  ucder 
escort  of  the  committee,  cheered  again 
through  the  corridors.  Fifteen  hundred 
boys  of  the  High  School  had  been  drawn 
up  in  ranks  in  the  quadrangle  for  half  an 
hour  waiting  for  him.  The  people  were 
there  in  a  dense  crowd  and  the  police 
keeping  the  lines  open.  As  the  cheering 
went  on,  he  raised  his  hand  and  in  an  in- 
stant there  was  silence.  He  spoke  briefly 
and  tersely,  and  the  crowd  as  well  as  the 
boys  punctuated  his  remarks  with  cheers, 
as  he  said: 

Boys,  it  was  pretty  easy  to  see  from  my  re- 
ception to-day  that  you  felt  happy  over  the 
foot-ball  game  of  yesterday.  [Applause.]  I 
have  but  a  word  to  say  to  you,  and  I  shall  snoi 
up  with  a  bit  of  advice  which  I  think  those  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  your  team  will 
agree:  You  are  here  to  study,  and  while  here 
to  study  hard.  When  yon  have  got  done  and 
come  to  play  outside,  play  hard.  Do  not  fon^et 
this:  In  the  long  run,  the  man  who  shirks  his 
work  will  shirk  his  play.  I  remember  a  pro- 
fessor of  Yale  speaking  to  me  of  one  of  the 
foot-ball  players.  He  said:  "That  fellow  is 
going  to  fail;  he  stands  too  low  in  his  studies. 
He  is  too  slack  there,  and  he  will  be  slack  when 
it  conies  down  to  hard  work  on  the  gridiron.'* 
And  he  did  fail,  too. 

You  are  preparing  yourselves  for  the  big 
work  of  life.    In  after-life  I  earnestly  believe 
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in  each  of  yon  having  as  good  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, bnt  making  it  come  second  to  doing  the 
best  kind  of  work  possible.  In  your  studies,  as 
in  your  sports,  here  in  school  and  afterwards  in 
life,  in  doing  your  work  in  the  great  world,  it  is 
a  safe  plan  to  follow  this  rule,  a  rule  I  once 
heard  preached  on  the  foot-ball  field:  Don't 
flinch;  don't  fall;  hit  the  line  hard.  [Applause 
and  cheering.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  the 
boys  President  Roosevelt  turned  and  left 
the  balcony,  passing  downstairs  to  the 
reception-room,  where  he  secured  his  hat 
and  coat,  and  then  passed  out  into  Broad 
street,  to  be  driven  to  the  home  of  former 
Postmaster  General  Smith. 

The  dedication  exercises  were  con- 
tinued at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson  presided  at  this 
educational  session.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  school  since  February,  1894, 
and  under  his  direction  it  has  attained 
the  highest  excellence  in  its  history.  In 
his  opening  remarks  he  said  : 

A  school  with  sixty-five  years  of  history  be- 
hind it,  and  with  intimate  relations  with  the  in- 
tellectual  life  of  a  great  city,  has  many  sides  to 
present  to  the  intelligent  observer,  and  these 
tides  are  shown  in  the  varied  nature  of  our 
dedicatory  celebration. 

We  meet  now  in  recognition  of  the  place  our 
school  holds  in  the  educational  world,  and  of 
the  kindly  bonds  which  make  that  world  one  in 
the  great  work  of  shaping  the  future  of  the  land 
to  nobler  and  finer  issues,  and  in  intelligence 
and  character.  From  its  inception  under  its 
first  and  greatest  of  presidents,  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache,  this  school  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  educational  development  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  was  planned  by  him  after  a 
study  on  the  spot  of  the  educational  methods  of 
Europe.  Since  his  day  it  has  shared  in  the 
movements  of  action  and  reaction,  which  have 
characterized  that  development,  moving  now 
towards  stress  on  the  immediately  practical, 
and  now  towards  stress  on  culture  and  mental 
discipline. 

It  has  drawn  teachers  from  all  parts  of  our 
land  and  of  Europe.  The  graduates  of  ten 
American  and  two  German  universities  sit  in  its 
Faculty.  Its  graduates  hold  places  of  honor  in 
the  records  of  every  university  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghanv  Mountains  and  north  of  the  Potomac. 

It  has  been  from  the  firpt  quite  as  much  a 
college  as  a  high  school,  and  is  so  classified  by 
I>r.  William  T.  Harris,  the  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  whose  absence  from  our 
festivities  to-day,  under  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  is  our  one  regret.  Ana  I  may  add  that 
our  most  lively  ambition  is  to  procure  such  an 
extension  of  our  course  of  study  as  will  fully 
justify  that  classi6cation,  and  to  become  in 
realtly,  if  not  in  name,  what  the  school  used  to 
be  called— "The  People's  College." 

Our  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  ex- 
tend Philadelphia's  welcome  to  our  visitors, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
Ton  Dr.  Bdward  Brooks,  than  whom  our  school 
has  no  kinder  or  more  intelligent  friend. 


Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  then  made  the  address  of 
welcome  much  as  follows: 

ADDRKSS  OF  SUPT.  BDWARD  BROOKS. 

The  occasion  upon  which  we  are  assembled 
this  afternoon  is  one  for  congratulation  and  re- 
joicing. It  is  my  honored  privilege  to  welcome 
you  to  these  exercises  which  shall  dedicate  to 
the  cause  of  public  education  the  most  magnifi- 
cent High  School  building  in  this  country  or  in 
the  world. 

Eleven  years  ago  this  month,  at  a  meetin^i  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Central  High 
School,  a  word  was  spoken  which,  as  it  went 
from  heart  to  heart,  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing which  would  be  worthy  of  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  school  m  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  city.  Pour  years 
later,  amid  rejoicing  and  speech-making,  was 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  building,  in  which 
were  deposited  a  record  of  the  past  history 
of  the  school,  and  an  expression  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  its  friends  for  the  future. 
Six  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  dur- 
ing which,  amid  delays  and  embarrassments, 
''builders  have  wrought,"  as  of  old,    "with 

greatest  care;'*  and  to-day  we  are  assembled  to 
edicate  this  magnificent  structure  as  the  hi|^h- 
est  expression  of  the  system  of  free  education 
in  our  city. 

The  American  high  school  stands  unique 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  product  of  American  civilization, 
and  an  expression  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  American  life  and  society.  Centuries  ago, 
the  old  world  established  colleges  and  univer* 
sities  largely  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
favored  sons  of  wealth  and  influence;  and  the 
New  World,  in  imitation  of  the  Old,  established 
similar  institutions  for  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican youth.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, and  our  own  l}niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
are  the  pride  of  our  country.  But  the  public 
high  school  was  not  an  organism  transplanted 
from  foreign  soil;  it  sprang  up  spontaneously 
out  of  the  soil  of  free  institutions.  In  its  origin 
it  was  not  a  product  of  the  college  or  university, 
like  the  academy  and  seminary,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  preparation  of  students  for  these 
higher  institutions.  The  public  high  school  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  system  of  free  popular  edu- 
cation; its  roots  are  found  in  that  magnificent 
system  of  free  elementary  schools  which  consti- 
tutes the  glory  and  the  safeguard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. 

This  origin  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  In  the 
establishment  of  the  first  high  school  in  Boston, 
in  1821,  the  founders  distinctly  stated  that  its 
purpose  was  to  furnish  the  "young  men  of 
Boston  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate 
course  of  study,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  other  public  schools, 
with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English 
education."  The  act  of  Assembly  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  reads,  "for  the  full 
education  of  such  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  First  District  as  may  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications.**    It  is  thus  seen  that  from  the 
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lower  schools  upward,  and  not  from  the  hif^her 
schools  downward,  came  these  institutions 
which  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  and  the  community.  **  Free 
schools,"  said  our  late  lamented  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  *'are  the  necessary  supplements  of  free 
men;**  and  the  public  high  school  arose  as 
the  necessary  supplement  of  free  elementary 
schools. 

And  the  growth  of  these  institutions  is  one  of 
the  marvels  in  the  history  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned 
there  was  not  a  single  high  school  in  the  entire 
country.  Originating  in  Boston  in  1821,  and 
followed  in  1836  by  our  own  high  school,  these 
institutions  have  so  multiplied  that  to  day  there 
is  hardly  a  town  or  a  village  throughout  the 
United  States  that  does  not  boast  of  its  public 
high  school.  As  late  as  i860.  Dr.  Harris  tells 
us,  there  were  only  forty  high  schools  in  the 
United  States;  in  1870  there  were  four  times 
this  number,  or  160;  in  ibSo  there  were  twenty 
times  this  number  or  800;  in  1890  there  were 
more  than  sixty  times  that  number,  or  2520; 
while  in  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  more 
than  6000. 

These  institutions  are  the  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people.  A  few  of  our  larger  cities  can 
point  with  laudable  congratulation  to  their 
colleges  and  universities,  but  nearly  every  city 
and  village  in  the  country  feels  proud  of  its 
high  school,  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
its  citizens  are  being  educated  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  Forty  years  ago,  as  one 
traveled  through  the  country,  and  entered  a 
town  or  city,  it  was  the  church  or  court  house 
that  attracted  the  eye  of  the  visitor;  to-day  the 
public  high  school  building  is  often  the  most 
conspicuous  and  elegant  edifice  in  the  town. 
The  ancient  Greeks  erected  temples  to  their 
deities,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  that  to  their  goddess  of  wisdom,  Minerva; 
the  public  high  schools  are  our  temples  of 
learning  reared  to  the  genius  of  free  education, 
more  potent  in  their  influence  than  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  Athens  that  crowned  the 
brow  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  public  high  school,  in  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  free 
government.  It  is  a  school  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  The  college  and 
university,  more  or  less  aristocratic  in  their 
origin,  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  in  their  clientele  and  their  influ- 
ence. The  sons  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
no  matter  how  bright  the  stamp  of  genius  on 
their  brow,  are  as  a  rule  unable  to  enter  the 
classic  halls  of  the  distant  college.  In  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  the  son  of  the  poorest  citizen 
has  the  same  opportunity  to  drink  from  the 
fountains  of  higher  culture  as  the  child  of  the 
wealthiest  citizen,  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  sell 
newspapers  in  his  leasure  moments  to  provide 
himself  with  proper  clothing.  At  the  same 
desk  may  sit  the  son  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
son  of  the  Mayor's  washerwoman,  their  stand- 
ing in  the  school  being  determined  by  their 
talents  and  industry,  rather  than  hy  their 
parents*  money  or  the  social  or  civic  circle  to 
which  they  belong.  The  high  school  is  thus 
the  school  of  democracy,  the  people's  college, 


m  fact,  as  in  the  intention  of  those  who  founded 
it;  and  in  this  is  its  glory  and  its  pride. 

And  it  is  this  democratic  spirit  that  so  emi- 
nently fits  the  school  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  those  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  designated  ss 
*'the  plain  people.'*  In  the  city  high  school 
no  emphasis  is  given  to  those  distinctions  of 
social  and  financial  conditions  that  often  breed 
discontent  and  unhappiness  in  themindsof  the 
young.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  young  man's 
acquiring  spendthrift  habits^  or  of  being  edu- 
cated outside  of  his  own  sphere  of  life,  snd 
away  from  a  spirit  of  contentment  with  an 
humble  beginning  in  the  solution  of  his  life 
problem.  Slanagmg  their  own  societies,  bsse- 
ball  clubs  and  foot- ball  teams,  there  grows  npa 
community  of  interest  that  will  be  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  the  future  as  they  engage  in 
the  difierent  occupations  and  professions  which 
they  may  select.  The  friends  and  relations  ol 
a  young  man,  educated  among  his  own  people, 
who  regard  his  attainments  with  pride,  not 
only  take  an  interest  in  contributing  to  his  suc- 
cess in  life,  but  as  an  object  of  their  admiration 
he  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  lifting  them  snd 
the  community  up  into  higher  social  conditions. 

It  is  this  union  in  the  city  high  school,  on  s 
common  baais,  of  students  from  the  vHrioos 
stations  in  life,  that  gives  it  its  special  distinc- 
tion and  influence.  Prom  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  or  well  to-do  citizens  whose  sons  sre 
educated  in  the  city  high  school,  there  comes  s 
flavor  of  culture  and  refinement  that  has  its  in- 
fluence in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  institn- 
tion  and  thus  indirectly  ui>on  the  social  life  of 
the  city.  From  the  homes  of  the  less  weslthy 
comes  a  spirit  of  industry  and  self-sacrifice  that 
wins  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  more 
highly  favored  students.  The  association  of  sU 
classes  and  all  nationalities  in  the  class-room 
affords  an  opportunity  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  their  vsrions 
peculiarities  and  traits  of  character ;  and  there 
grows  up  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest,  a  feeling 
of  fellowship  and  goodwill,  that  will  do  mncfa 
in  the  future  to  give  tone  and  health  to  the 
social  and  civic  atmosphere  of  the  city.  The 
high  school  in  thusreachinp  out  its  hands  to  all 
classes,  and  through  its  educational  inflnence 
uniting  them  into  a  community  of  feeling  and 
appreciation,  does  a  great  work  in  wdding 
together  the  different  elements  of  society  and 
the  state  into  a  homogeneity  of  feeling  and 
appreciation  that  is  indispensable  for  the  high- 
est interests  of  Republican  institutions. 

The  primary  function  of  the  city  high  school, 
as  indicated  by  its  origin,  is  the  complete  edu- 
cation of  its  pupils  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning.  In  the  progress  of  education,  how- 
ever, these  schools  have  entered  upon  a  second 
stage  of  work,  that  of  preparin|^  students  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  instniction  m  higher  insti- 
tutions. In  this  work  the  records  of  the  hi|[her 
schools  of  Philadelphia  are  most  gratifymg. 
The  standing  of  our  high  school  girls  at  Bryn 
Mawr  and  our  high  school  boys  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  cause  for  congratulation  and  pride. 
But  while  every  encouraj^ement  should  be  gives 
to  the  high  school  in  its  work  of '*  secondary 
education,"  we  believe  with  its  founders  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  city  high  school  is  and 
should  be  the  complete  academic  education  of 
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its  students.  The  city  high  school  is  most  in- 
flnential  in  a  community  when  it  is  looked  np 
to  as  the  alma  mater  of  its  graduates  and  as  the 
centre  of  their  school  recollections  and  educa- 
tional experiences.  Its  literary  societies,  its 
associations  and  traditions,  even  the  tricks  and 
jokes  associated  with  student  life — these  live  in 
the  memory  and  cement  their  attachment  to  the 
school  and  hold  together  in  stron^^est  bonds  of 
nnitaal  interest  a  body  of  alumni  who  are  an 
inspiration  to  one  another  and  a  power  in  the 
community  in  favor  of  all  those  social  and 
civic  influences  that  make  for  the  well  being  of 
the  city.  This  magnificent  building  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  the  alumni  of  this 
school,  who  have  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  its  efforts  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  secure  an  appropriation  for 
its  erection  and  equipment.  But  to  fulfill  this 
purpose  in  accordance  with  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  times  the  course  of  instruction 
should  be  increased  two  years,  so  that  its  col- 
l^ate  degrees  may  correspond  with  those  of 
other  collegiate  institutions. 

And  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
highest  value  of  the  cit^r  high  school  is  found  in 
its  relation  to  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
city.  The  men  who  rule  or  shape  the  policy  of 
the  government  of  modern  cities  are  not  those 
who  were  reared  amid  wealth  and  aristocratic 
SQrronndings;  the^  are  the  sons  of  the  plain 
people,  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  men  who  by  energy  and  native  talent  have 
lifted  themselves  out  of  the  humble  positions 
in  which  they  had  their  birth  into  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility.  And  as  a  higher  ed- 
ucation broadens  the  outlook  and  raises  the 
ideals  of  life,  the  more  of  these  men  in  any 
community  who  can  be  given  that  higher 
culture  afforded  by  a  city  high  school,  the 
broader  and  more  liberal  will  be  the  policies 
that  shape  the  civil  institutions  of  the  city  In 
this  respect  the  past  records  of  the  Central  High 
School  have  been  most  conspicuous  and  worthy 
of  high  admiration.  Several  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  City  Councils,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  honorable  Judges  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  many  of  our  most  distinguished  clergy- 
men, attorneys  at  law  and  prominent  public 
officials,  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary and  a  lar^e  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Pablic  Education,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  and  professional 
and  business  men  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Central  High  School,  having  re- 
ceived their  training  for  their  life-work  within 
its  walls. 

The  Central  High  School  has  thus  projected 
itself  into  ihe  civic  and  professional  life  of  the 
city,  and  helped  to  mould  its  institutions  and 
shape  its  history.  And  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  amid  its  humble  and  inadequate  facilities, 
IS  but  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  expect  it  to 
do  in  the  future,  housed  in  this  magnificent 
building,  with  an  extended  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  best  eauipments  which  a  public 
spirited  Board  of  Baucation  and  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy  of  Councils  may  enable  it  to 
provide. 

It  is  this  great  school,  with  its  honorable 
record  in  the  past  and  its  high  promise  for  the 
future,  whose  new  building — ^this  magnificent 


eublic  school  edifice,  unequaled  by  any  other 
igh  school  building  in  the  country — we  are 
assembled  this  afternoon  to  dedicate  to  the 
cause  of  free  higher  education  And  it  is  U> 
these  exercises  of  dedication  that  I.  in  the  name 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Faculty 
and  alumni  of  the  school,  have  the  honor  to  ex- 
tend to  you  all  a  most  hearty  greeting  and  a 
most  coraial  welcome. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Saper- 
inteodent  of  Public  Instruction,  spoke  on 
**The  Function  of  the  High  School." 
which  is  of  two  kinds — the  training  which 
it  gives  in  school,  and  the  other  out  of 
school.  It  is  only  in  tbe  case  of  defect- 
ives that  the  school  attempts  to  usurp 
the  function  of  the  home  and  social  life. 
Failure  to  draw  this  distinction  causes 
many  people  to  mistake  its  primary 
purpose  and  misconceive  the  function  of 
the  high  school  as  a  public  institution. 
The  function  of  the  elementary  school  is- 
to  banish  illiteracy.  If  that  school 
teaches  the  pupil  the  right  use  of  books 
he  is  half  educated,  and  the  other  half 
belongs  to  the  high  school  and  the  college. 

He  then  discussed  the  function  of  the 
high  school  from  the  labor  standpoint, 
and  from  that  of  a  higher  life.  He 
showed  that  tbe  railroad  laborer  spiking 
the  rails  to  the  ties,  important  as  his 
work  is  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  is  the  lowest  paid  in  the  service. 
In  the  central  oiSce  men  are  better  and 
better  paid  as  they  deal  more  with  things 
requiring  a  higher  mode  of  thinking, 
until  thinking  at  last  is  expressed  in 
symbols  and  relative  signs.  The  primary 
function  of  the  high  school  is  to  think 
the  relations  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
science.  Scientific  truth  is  the  base  of 
modem  life,  and  it  is  the  education  that 
fits  the  pupil  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  high  school 
that  does  not  only  increase  the  earning 
powers  of  its  pupils,  but  also  fit  them  for 
a  higher  life,  is  a  failure.  The  function 
of  the  high  school  is  to  enable  its  pupils 
to  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  adown  the  ages.  Its  function  is  to 
fit  the  boys  and  girls  to  live  that  higher 
life  of  faith,  hope  and  love;  love  of  home 
and  country,  love  of  kindred  and  friends, 
love  of  truth. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  of  the  35th 
class  of  the  Central  High  School,  and 
President  of  Lehigh  University,  took  for 
his  subject  **  From  High  School  to  Col- 
lege." Our  system  of  education  as  it 
exists  to  day  is  based  on  the  earnest  con- 
viction of  the  people  that  American  boys 
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and  girls  should  be  compelled  to  go  to 
school  to  get  the  foundation  of  a  good 
education,  and  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  studies  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges,  if  they  so 
desire.  It  is  only  in  the  States  west  of 
us  that  the  college  and  university  are  a 
part  of  the  system  of  free  education  of  the 
State;  but  here,  also,  there  is  such  ample 
provision  by  the  older  colleges  for  free 
tuition  for  needy  students  that  one  no 
longer  regards  poverty  as  a  barrier  in  the 
higher  education.  But  the  college  and 
university  will  always  be  for  the  few 
favored  ones  who  have  the  time  as  well 
as  the  aptitude  for  advanced  study.  For 
the  masses  the  high  school  remains  the 
capstone  of  our  ^ucational  fabric,  and 
by  reason  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
curriculum,  broader,  indeed,  than  the 
college  course  of  fifty  years  ago,  is  not 
inappropriately  called  the  *'  People's  Col- 
lege.'' He  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
advanced  college  entrance  requirements, 
but  said  that  this  measure  has  at  least 
increased  the  dignity  of  the  high  school 
course  to  such  a  degree  that  the  grad- 
uates of  our  best  equipped  and  best 
manned  high  schools  are  as  well  prepared 
for  their  life's  work  as  were  the  college 
graduates  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  Porto  Rico,  spoke 
on  *'Some  Educational  Ideas  Conserved 
by  the  High  School,"  and  said : 

There  is  nothing  static  in  edncation.  The 
fundamental  factors  with  which  education  deals 
are  endowment  and  environment.  Both  are 
subject  to  endless  modification.  And  the  in- 
sight of  the  teacher  is  equally  a  changeful  factor 
in  the  educational  process.  Teaching  to-day  is 
a  wholly  changed  activity.  A  study  of  psy- 
chology, pedagogy  and  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  given  a  wider  view  and  a  vastly  nobler 
conception  of  the  entire  process  of  education. 
Education  is  the  conscious  effort  the  race  puts 
forth  to  fit  the  individual  to  adjust  himself  to 
his  environment  and  to  create  new  conditions 
in  that  environment  to  the  end  that  he  may 
live  most  helpfully  by  living  most  completely. 
Midway  between  the  kindergarten  anu  a  life 
career  stands  the  hi^h  school-— the  transition 
school — in  the  educational  economjr.  To  many 
it  is,  indeed,  the  final,  formal  equipment  for  a 
life  career. 

The  pupil  enters  the  high  school  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  It  is  here  that  he  is  changed 
from  life  unity  to  life  complexity.  For  the  first 
time  in  life  departmental  instruction  claims  his 
time  and  challenges  his  effort.  The  elementary 
school — the  reflex  of  the  home— with  its  sim- 
plicity of  process  and  its  single  instructor,  yields 


to  the  high  school — ^the  reflex  of  life— with  ilt 
complexity  of  processes  and  its  group  of  ii^ 
structors.  This  transition  is  most  significtBt 
Many  pupils  find  it  practically  a  hopdcss  tiaa* 
sition,  and  drop  from  the  schools,  with  gicii 
loss  to  themselves  and  to  society.  The  jSaa» 
lean  high  school  is  a  home  school.  It  is  tht 
culmination  of  the  educational  organizstion  n 
it  touches  the  pupil  while  he  resides  at  hoiiie» 
All  higher  education  assumes  a  foreign  envinMk 
ment.  The  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  a  homi 
pupil.  The  pride  of  the  city  is  entwined  in  thft.j 
garland  we  weave  to-day,  because  this  idiool 
has  given  a  splendid  array  of  efficient  mca  t|. 
its  activities. 

The  high  school  is  not  to  give  a  msziaaa 
of  knowledge,  but  a  maximum  of  disdplisc; 
It  b  not  to  l<Mid  the  pupil  for  life,  but  to  too^ca 
him  to  carry  that  load.  This  requires  umei 
and  no  true  lover  of  childhood  will  ruthlessly 
rush  the  pupil  through  school  and  prematurely 
into  life.  The  larger  meanings  of  an  edocatioa 
are  not  realized  in  a  day.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  systematic  protest  against  haste  io  educs* 
tion.  There  should  be  a  demand  for  time  is 
study. 

The  secondary  school  is  thus  seen  to  meets 
critical  need  of  the  boy  as  he  tnms  from  child* 
hood  to  face  manhood.  The  work  of  this  school 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  equipment  it  gives  for 
the  forward  advance.  The  elementary  school 
should  fill  the  child  mind  with  all  the  ridi 
products  of  its  variform  environment  It  should 
aim,  not  to  impart  scientific  determination,  bfll 
to  arouse  a  sincere  and  abiding  love  for  til 
things.  The  high  school  must  organize  these 
loves  of  childhood  into  all  forms  of  law  and 
order,  principle  and  formulae,  to  the  end  that 
life  may  be  viewed  from  great  guiding  prifr 
ciples.    To  adapt  the  lines  of  Lowell: 

Teschinir,  indeed,  is  eternal,  but  its  effloesee. 
With  eiidleM  change,  it  fitted  to  the  hoar. 
Its  mirror  is  turned  forward  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  futare,  not  the  past 

He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 
Must  understsnd  his  own  age  and  the  next. 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfil 
Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merye 
Gently  and  peacefully  as  wa^e  with  wave. 

Dr.  Thompson  then  invited  the  audi- 
ence to  visit  any  part  of  the  school  and 
inspect  its  arrangement  and  equipment, 
which,  he  said,  they  might  find  worthy  of 
their  attention  and  possibly  of  imitation. 

Ex-Governor  Robert  B.  Pattison  p^^ 
sided  at  the  evening  session,  when  many 
valuable  gifts,  portraits  and  works  of  art, 
were  presented  by  the  alumni  of  the 
school.  In  his  address  he  said:  "We 
are  here  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  High  School.  They  served 
in  their  day  and  generation  faithfully  and 
well.  Their  work  was  the  building  op 
of  character  and  of  truth,  and  they  an 
worthy  of  the  laurel  which  is  only  con-  < 
ferred  on  immortals.  They  have  passed 
away,  some  of  them,  but  their  memories 
live  in  us." 
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Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialis's, 
and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools, 
and  families.     Advises  parents  about  schools. 

6-6  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 

GET  THE  BEST! 

EDUGATIOnr. 

The  oldest  and  leading  monthly  magazine  for  Secondary  Ed« 
ucation. 

Supt.  RICHARD  G  BOONE,  Editor.*? 

It  takes  no  more  time  to  read  the  best  than  the  poorest. 
I3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  number.  Sample  for  six  two-cent 
stamps.  :  THE  PMLMER  COMPMJ^Y, 

IZ  ^l^SO  Brotn/ield  Strmet,  Boaton,  Ma*a, 


Tt^o  Reliable  Histories, 

By  EVA  MARCH  TAPPAN. 

Our  Country's  Story. 

An  ESlementary  History  of  the  United  States,    -       -       ...    05  oent& 

'*  The  point  to  which  we  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  every  Sontherner  is  the 
treatment  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  Civil  War.     Here  the  book  is  absolotely  lair, 

jast  and  imparial We  would  commend  ihis  book  to  all  who  are  looking  for 

a  history  for  the  young,  and  most  especially  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
school  committees  in  the  South.  Its  fairmindedness  and  impardality  is  a  high  tribute  to 
its  author."-^  r^  Southern  Churchman^  Richmond,  Va. 

England's  Story. 

A  History  of  England  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,       -       -       85  oentB. 

"  In  breadth,  fairness  of  intention,  and  avoidance  of  aught  that  might  stir  partisan  feel- 
ing br  raise  protest  from  pride  of  race,  the  spirit  of  this  juvenile  history  is  admirable  and 
might  give  a  hint  to  some  more  pretentious  histories.'' — The  Outlook^  New  York. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston  85  Fifth  /tve..  New  York.  878-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Clitcsgo. 

Office  of  Superintendent. 

The  Office  of  Every  County,  City,  Borough,  and  Township 
Superintendent  in  the  State  should  have 

A  Complete  Set  of  Fifty  Volumes 


OF-    THE 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

The  educational  records  of  tlie  State  are  found  nowliere  else  outside  of  these  fifty  volumes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  The  only  complete  set  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Stnte  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  ;  the  only  continuous  record  of  the  proceed- 
inp:s  of  tlie  Ponnsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  throuerh  its  fifty  sessions;  the  only  com- 
plete record  of  the  i)roceedinKS  of  tlie  annual  sessions  of  the  City  and  Boroujzrh  Superintendents* 
Association  ;  the  only  complete  record  of  the  annual  meetinj^s  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stat« 
Directors'  Association  ;  the  only  continuous  history,  and  the  only  one  that  makes' any  approach 
to  comi>]eteness,  that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere,  of  th^  work  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instrnciion  of  the  State  since  18o4— all  the  archives  of  this  department  of  the  State  goverament, 
wlii(;h  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  so  many  years,  havirjf^  been  lost  in  the  late  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Capitol  biiildinp:  at  HarrisburR— nearly  all  this  matter  of  greater  or  less  import- 
ance is  found  from  year  to  year  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, and  nowhere  else. 
This  UKuUhly  periodical  iuus  kept  the  record  intact  and  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.    Also,  many  Thousand  articles  on  subjects  of  varied  School  intere^. 

These  Fifty  Volumes,  from  1852  to  June,  1902,  can  be  supplied  in 

Twenty'five  Handsome  Double  Volumes  for  Sixty  Dollars, 

Or  unbound  for  Forty  Dollars.  We  have  but  a  few  complete  sets  remaining,  and  wish  to  close 
them  out,  hence  the  very  low  price  at  which  they  are  here  olTered.  Should  Odd  Volumes  be 
desired  to  Complete  Full  Sets,  we  will  supply  them  so  far  as  possible.    Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey^'I^aiicaster,  Pa* 


THE 


1.  JANUARY,  1903. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


To  tie  Senate  and  House  of  RepresetUatives  : 

Gbntuxbn:  InanbtnittiiiKtlieanntial 
npint,  It  is  deemed  wise  to  c^l  attention 
to  ■  few  statistics  showing  tbe  dimensions 
which  our  system  of  public  instmction 
has  attained. 

Doling  the  year  which  ended  June  2, 
1902,  the  namber  of  pupils  enrolled  was 
'ii63i509<  ^c  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  30,640,  the  namber  of  direc- 
tors in  cbar^  of  the  schools  was  15,289, 
the  expenditure  for  text-books  and  sup- 
plies was  $1,285,282.86,  or  (1.38  per 
pupil.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  includ- 
ing text-booka  and  supplies,  was  fi8,- 
665,117,73,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of 
new  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
aggregates  the  annual  sum  of  $23,027,- 
678.82.  The  growth  of  the  system  has 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  Its  founders  and  early  friends.  Our 
Khool  population  exceeds  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  any  one  of  twenty-one  states. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  favorable  financial  condition  of  the 
State  enabled  the  present  State  Treasurer, 
Hon,  Prank  G.  Harris,  to  break  all  pre- 
vious records  for  early  payment  of  the 
school  appropriation.  So  rapidly  was  it 
paid  out  that  on  the  26th  day  of  Septem- 
ber the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Stale 
Treasurer  for  all  unpaid  appropriations 
except  that  of  the  first  district.     This  is 


I  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  payment 
oi  the  appropriation  has  been  completed 
since  it  has  been  above  two  millicm  dol- 
lars, and  much  earlier  than  that  of  any 
previotis  year  except  1901. 

DBADI.OCKS  IN  SCHOOL  BOAKDS. 

The  frequent  deadlocks  in  the  election 
of  teachers  and  the  selection  of  text-books 
has  raised  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  reduce  the  number  of 
directors  in  townships  from  six  to  five. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  concen- 
trate power  and  responsibility.  Provi- 
sional and  professional  certificates  are 
granted  by  one  ofBcer,  the  superintendent, 
and  this  power  is  seldom  abused,  because 
responsibility  can  be  located.  The  com- 
mittE;e  on  permanent  certificates  was 
diminished  ft'om  five  to  three.  This  has 
worked  well  in  practice.  If  the  number 
of  directors  were  reduced  from  six  to 
five,  teachers  could  be  selected  promptly, 
fewer  factional  contests  would  arise,  the 
person  failing  of  election  could  seek  a 
school  elsewhere,  and  the  prompt  decision 
of  school  questions  would  promote  rather 
than  hinder  progress.  The  only  thing 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  six  directors  is  that 
two  are  elected  every  year  for  a  full  term 
and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  on  important  questions. 
In  favor  of  school  boards  of  five  it  can  be 
said  that  we  would  thereby  avoid  the 
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expense  of  removing  directors  by  process 
of  law.  All  school  questions  should  be 
decided  speedily,  without  expense  and 
with  as  little  rancor  as  possible. 

With  this  end  in  view  some  states  have 
gone  far  beyond  Pennsylvania  in  the 
centralization  of  power  in  school  affairs. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  law  oflBcer  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  His 
findings  and  decisions  become  those  of 
the  scSiool  department,  and  can  not  be 
questioned  or  reversed  in  any  court  of 
law.  Whilst  it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
traditions  to  go  as  far  as  the  Empire  State, 
nevertheless  the  student  of  our  educa- 
tional history  cannot  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  we  might  with  profit  imitate 
the  example  of  other  states  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prevent  deadlocks 
in  the  election  of  teachers  and  the  selec- 
tion of  text- books. 

VACCINATION  AND  COMPULSORY 
ATTBNDANCB. 

The  act  of  July  ii,  190 1,  making 
attendance  at  school  compulsory,  is  more 
efficient  than  any  former  compulsory  law. 
Yet  it  fails  whenever  the  parents  neglect 
or  refuse  to  have  their  children  vacci- 
nated. The  law  excludes  such  children 
from  school,  and  under  the  ruling  of  the 
courts  the  person  in  charge  of  a  child 
cannot  be  fined  if  admission  has  been  re- 
fused under  the  act  of  1895,  which  re- 
quires from  pupils  who  have  not  had 
small-pox  a  certificate  of  successful  vacci- 
nation as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
school.  In  other  words,  vaccination  is 
not  compulsory.  During  an  epidemic  it 
is  wise  to  exclude  the  unvacdnated  child 
from  school.  But  if  the  child  has  a  right 
to  know  as  well  as  grow,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  hardship  to  exclude  from  all 
school  privileges  children  who  are  im- 
mune as  well  as  those  whose  parents 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  vaccinated. 
Legislation  is  recommended  to  relieve  the 
clash  between  the  two  statutes.  Some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  in  whose  case  vacci- 
nation does  not  take  after  repeated  trials; 
for  there  is  certainly  little,  if  any,  danger 
that  small-pox  will  spread  through  their 
presence  at  school.  And  the  child  whose 
parents  declare,  under  oath  or  affirmation, 
an  unwillingness  to  permit  vaccination, 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  during 
periods  when  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
tagion from  small- pox. 


DOUBI^B  BNUMBRATION  OP  CHILDREN. 

By  the  act  of  July  15.  1897,  ^^«  asses- 
sors are  required,  during  the  odd  years, 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  in  connection 
with  the  assessment.    This  enumeration 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
State  appropriation.    The  act  of  July  11, 
1901,  requires  annually  the  preparation 
of  a  careiul  and  correct  list  of  all  children, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  attendance 
at  school.    If  these  acts  were  harmonized 
so  as  to  require  one  enumeration  instead 
of  two  during  the  odd  years,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  money  in  every  county. 

RBCIPROCITY  IN  TBACHBRS'  LICBNSBS. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  an  act 
looking  towards  interstate  comity  in  the 
recognition  of  teachers'  licenses.  It  has 
been  found  very  difficult,  and  in  most 
cases  impossible,  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  New  York  re- 
fuses to  endorse  any  certificates  firom 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  has  agreed 
to  accept  only  the  diploma  of  the  three 
years'  Normal  School  course.  County 
permanent  certificates  and  Normal  Scfaod 
diplomas  in  the  elementary  course  have 
not  found  recognition  anywhere.  Several 
states  refuse  to  endorse  the  permanent 
certificates  granted  to  college  graduates, 
the  claim  being  that  these  certificates  are 
issued  without  examination.  Our  law 
assumes  that  if  a  college  graduate  can  for 
three  years  pass  the  examination  for  a 
provisional  or  professional  certifcate,  he 
can  do  so  at  any  subsequent  period. 
College- bred  men  and  women,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  are  the 
only  persons  who  are  certificated  to  teach 
without  passing  an  examination  before 
sworn  State  officials,  and  then  only  in 
the  branches  upon  which  they  passed  the 
required  examination  before  the  proper 
college  authorities.  Our  method  of  licen- 
sing teachers  grew  up  on  our  own  soU, 
and  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  change  the 
method  of  granting  permanent  certifi- 
cates. Teaching  is  the  only  profession 
in  which  examinations  are  a  life-long 
possibility.  Ever-recurring  examinations 
degrade  the  teacher  to  the  level  of  the 
animal  that  is  tied  to  a  stake  and  is  not 
permitted  to  graze  beyond  prescribed 
limits.  Like  the  tethered  animal,  the 
teacher  in  course  of  time  assimilates  all 
within  reach;  then  the  process  of  starva- 
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tion  begias.  After  receiving  three,  or 
at  most  five,  provisional  certificates,  a 
teacher  should  get  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate. Then  he  or  she  can  a£Ford  to  forget 
needless  details  and  to  spend  time  in  mas- 
tering new  fields  of  knowledge.  Under 
the  arrangement  for  granting  county  per- 
manent certificates  teachers  can  continue 
to  grow;  and  this  is  far  better  than  the 
recognition  of  our  certificates  by  the 
school  authorities  of  other  states.  No 
change  in  policy  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended, even  though  full  reciprocity  in 
teachers'  licenses  be  far  distant. 

The  county  permanent  certificates  can 
be  continued  without  hindering  the  move- 
ment to  advance  the  scholarship  of  high 
school  teachers. 

SCHOLARSHIP  OP  TBACHBRS. 

Teachers  can  not  impart  what  they  do 
not  know.  In  this  age  the  schoolmaster 
should  know  more  than  he  is  required  to 
teach.  This  principle  was  recognized 
from  the  start  by  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  common  schools.  The  primary 
teacher  has  always  been  expected  to 
know  more  than  she  is  required  to  teach. 
In  the  high  school  it  has  sometimes  been 
assumed  that  it  is  sufficient  for  teachers 
to  know  the  branches  they  are  required 
to  teach.  As  a  consequence,  many  of 
our  high  schools  have  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  their  friends.  A  teacher 
who  lacks  college  training  can  scarcely 
hope  to  prepare  students  for  college  along 
the  best  lines  and  with  the  least  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  The  act  of  June  28, 
1895,  prescribe  that  at  least  one  high 
school  teacher  shall  know  more  than  the 
branches  in  the  curriculum.  This  should 
not  be  regarded  a  hardship  any  more 
than  it  is  a  hardship  to  expect  primary 
teachers  to  know  Baglish  grammar, 
algebra  and  civil  government.  Instruc- 
tion acquires  its  l^st  flavor  when  given 
by  a  teacher  of  culture  and  scholarship. 
Teachers  of  limited  education  seldom  in- 
spire the  desire  for  knowledge  which  is 
needed  to  carry  pupils  into  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  still  less  can  they 
instil  the  habits  of  reading  and  observa- 
tion which  lie  at  the  basis  of  success  in 
modern  civilized  life. 

KBW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSB. 

With  the  last  commencement,  the  two 
years'  elementary  course  of  the  State 
Normal  schools  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  new  course  covers  three  years. 
It  increases  the  amount  of  science,  litera-' 


ture  and  history,  and  provides  for  the 
study  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The  best 
is  not  too  good  for  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  The  new  course  seeks 
to  prepare  teachers  for  more  scholarly 
work.  The  standards  of  all  professional 
schools  have  been  raised;  the  applications 
of  science  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to 
other  industries,  make  new  demands 
upon  the  school — demands  that  can  not 
be  fully  met  unless  the  teachers  push 
their  scholarship  beyond  the  branches  of 
an  elementary  course.  The  new  course 
will  diminish  the  number  of  graduates 
for  several  years,  but  in  the  end  it  will 
increase  the  attendance  at  our  Normal 
Schools  and  give  the  public  schools  a 
generation  of  teachers  with  better  train- 
ing and  broader  scholarship. 

SUMMBR  SCHOOLS. 

Teaching  is  a  growing  profession.  In 
their  zeal  for  improvement,  teachers  have 
been  known  to  spend  at  summer  schools 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries;  in  some  cases  their  entire  sav- 
ings. No  vocation  can  boast  of  greater 
sacrifices.  Very  many  teachers  can  not 
afibrd  to  attend  summer  schools  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  homes.  Hence 
Pennsylvania  should  profit  by  the  exam- 
ple of  her  neighboring  States.  The  New 
York  Legislature  adds  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  institute  fund  in  order  that 
two  schools  may  be  maintained  during 
the  summer  vacation  at  places  where 
study  can  be  combined  with  recreation. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  twenty- five 
hundred  dollars,  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  contributes  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hundred  dollars,  whilst  the  teachers 
who  attend  thesummerschool  of  methods 
pay  a  fee  ranging  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars according  to  the  grade  of  work  taken. 
The  board  of  visitors  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  appropriated  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  last  summer  for  the  school  of 
methods,  and  the  southern  education 
board  gave  five  hundred  dollars  more  to 
the  same  school.  Over  a  thousand  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance,  most  of  whom 
paid  their  own  board  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, though  some  counties  and  cities 
relieved  their  teachers  of  this  burden. 

South  Carolina  spends  each  year  the 

sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  for  summer 

school  purposes.     Five  thousand  dollars 

are  given  by  the  State  Legislature,  two 

'  thousand  by  the  State  Board  of  Bduca- 
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tion,  and  two  thousand  are  obtained  from 
the  Peabody  Fund.  Not  only  do  the 
teachers  get  free  tuition,  but  nearly  all 
of  the  dty  boards  of  education,  and  many 
of  those  in  country  districts,  give  each 
teacher  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  boarding  and  travel  in  order 
that  she  may  attend  the  school  without 
cost  to  herself.  For  some  years  the  city 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  gave  sixteen  dollars 
to  every  teacher  who  would  attend.  Last 
year  each  teacher  had  twenty  dollars 
added  to  her  last  check  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  use  it  for  summer  school  work. 
It  was  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how 
many  would  attend  when  they  were  not 
required  to  do  so  in  order  to  receive  the 
advance. 

The  sisters  in  charge  of  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  spend  the 
nreater  part  of  their  vacation  in  some 
form  of  preparation  for  the  year's  work. 
Bven  at  the  annual  retreats  time  is  given 
to  self  examination  as  a  lever  to  raise  the 
individual  to  higher  planes  of  effort. 
The  best  scholars  in  the  Jesuit  and  other 
colleges  deliver  lectures  to  fit  teachers 
for  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 
What  the  church  does  for  her  teachers, 
the  State  can  afford  to  do  for  its  teachers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  summer 
schools  do  not  pay  their  own  way.  Those 
heretofore  established  in  Pennsylvania 
either  did  not  pay  the  instructors  a  fair 
compensation,  or  else  were  conducted  at 
a  loss  to  those  in  charge.  The  moderate 
salary  on  which  the  average  teacher  is 
compelled  to  live,  does  not  enable  her  to 
pay  much  tuition.  A  modest  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
summer  schools  where  ambitious  teachers 
can  combine  study  and  recreation,  would 
be  money  wisely  applied.  The  Scl 
Department  should  be  allowed  to 
for  the  purpose  one  or  more  moi 
resorts  where  the  temperature  will 
favorable  for  intellectual  effort  during  the 
summer  months. 

APPROPRIATION  IN  AID  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

The  small  appropriation  of  $50,000  has 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  in  a  number  of  townships.  Sixty- 
six  township  high  schools  came  up  to  the 
legal  standard  and  received  their  share  of 
aid.  This  is  but  a  beginning  of  what 
cap  and  ought  to  be  done.  We  can  some- 
times see  ourselves  best  in  the  light  of  a 
comparison.      Ohio    is   an    agricultural 


state,  very  similar  to  many  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  report  names  six  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  township  high  qcbools. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  districts  should  have  iiewer 
educational  advantages  than  the  children 
of  the  city.  Very  many  of  the  successfnl 
men  of  this  day  were  country  lads. 
Trace  their  career  to  its  beginnings,  and 
you  invariably  find  somewhere  a  good 
teacher  to  whose  influence  the  suocessftd 
man  owes  his  sense  of  something  to  be 
achieved. 

Education  is  not  synonymous  with 
schooling.  The  pupil  gets  his  education 
partly  at  school  and  partly  out  of  achooL 
Rural  life  may  have  educative  influences 
which  the  city  boy  does  not  enjoy,  bnt  if 
the  education  out  of  school  is  not  supple- 
mented by  proper  schooling,  the  country 
lad  is  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  the 
hiriiest  success. 

The  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  not  sufiBdent  to  pay  the  town- 
ships the  full  amount  of  aid  specified  in 
the  act  of  1895.  At  the  last  distribution 
only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  law,  could  be  paid.  By 
reason  of  the  new  township  high  schools 
which  are  springing  into  existence,  the 
pro-rata  share  will  be  further  diminished 
at  the  next  distribution.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  this  appropriation  be 
doubled  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This  increase  will  do  far  more  to 
stimulate  progress  than  an  unconditional 
appropriation  of  many  times  the  amount 
for  general  distribution.  The  schools 
make  progress  whenever  the  State's 
money  stimulates  local  sacrifice;  they 
deteriorate  whenever  the  State  appropria- 
tion is  used  to  reduce  local  taxation  or  is 
squandered  in  the  purchase  of  fandfnl 
apparatus  and  other  questionable  appli- 


ances., 


MINIMX7M  SALARY. 


Something  should  be  done  to  raise  the 
minimum  salary  of  teachers.  Good  work 
cannot  be  expected  from  teachers  who 
get  less  than  thirty  dollars  a  month. 
The  teacher  who  makes  a  bare  living 
cannot  spend  money  in  preparing  to 
teach.  Increased  appropriations  have 
not  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
This  is  the  experience  everywhere.  West 
Virginia  has  fixed  a  minimum  salary  of 
thirty  dollars.  Indiana  fixed  a  minimum 
at  forty  or  forty-five  dollars  per  month, 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  certificates. 
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Although  there  have  been  efforts  to  evade 
this  law,  yet  on  the  whole  it  has  had  very 
beneficial  results.  The  law  has  always 
been  a  schoolmaster  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Legi&latnre  to 
consider  whether  something  can  be  done 
by  legislation  to  roll  o£f  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  disgrace  of  the  low  salaries 
now  paid  to  teachers  in  many  school  dis- 
tricts. We  have  counties  in  which  the 
salaries  of  teachers  are  equal  to  those 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Middle  West,  but  this  only  indicates  a 
more  lamentable  condition  in  the  districts 
whose  average  pulls  down  the  figures 
and  gives  such  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  State  that  makes 
the  largest  common  school  appropriation. 
When  the  price  of  living  goes  up,  and 
wages  advance,  the  people  who  live  on  a 
salary  begin  to  see  hard  times.  The 
salaried  person  is  the  last  to  be  affected 
by  an  increase.  The  teacher  and  the 
preacher  have  special  reason  to  complain 
of  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Mimy  of  those  who 
teach  have  others  dependent  upon  them. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  seek  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  women  who 
teach.  They  do  not  organize  strikes, 
and  have  no  opportunity  at  the  ballot-box 
to  insist  upon  their  rights.  If  they  had 
the  suffrage,  their  votes  would  in  no  long 
time  procure  more  adequate  compensation 
for  their  services  and  sacrifices. 

THB  CUKaiCUI,Xnif  OF  STUDY. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  educational 
problems  is  the  making  of  a  satisfactory 
school  curriculum.  All  are  agreed  that 
subjects  which  have  become  antiquated 
should  no  longer  be  taught.  Equation 
of  payments  is  based  upon  methods  of 
ooodncting  business  that  prevailed  several 
centuries  ago.  Pure  food  laws  should, 
in  no  long  time,  make  alligation  a  thing 
of  the  past  The  analysis  of  puzzling 
sentences,  whose  meaning  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  pupil,  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time.  It  is  not  a  valid  argument  to  say 
that  such  subjects  must  be  retained  for  the 
sake  of  mental  discipline.  The  sciences 
which  beget  higher  forms  of  mental 
power  can  be  made  to  furnish  adequate 
and  sufBcient  materials  for  thought. 
Arithmetic  and  grammar  have  monopo- 
lized the  biggest  share  of  time  in  rural 
schools.  How  little  arithmetic  beyond 
the  fundamental  rules  does  the  average 
farmer  use !    Mistakes  in  grammar  and 


exercises  in  false  syntax  have  no  bearing 
upon  his  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
laws  govemmg  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
the  growth  of  crops,  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects  are  seldom  taught.  The 
practical  study  of  nature's  forces  and 
laws  should  receive  more  attention,  espec- 
ially in  country  schools.  Experience  has 
shown  that  satisfactory  changes  in  the 
curriculum  cannot  be  wrought  by  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  a  syllabus 
or  guide.  Teachers  cannot  impart  what 
they  do  not  know.  Systematic  study  in 
the  field  and  the  laboratory  is  needed  to 
put  content  into  the  most  carefully  pre- 
pared outlines.  The  work  must  begin  in 
the  Normal  school,  must  be  carried  for- 
ward in  teachers'  meetings,  at  institutes 
and  summer  schools,  and  must  finally  be 
made  to  percolate  through  the  township 
high  school  into  the  lower  schools  and 
into  the  every-day  life  on  the  farm.  The 
efforts  to  improve  the  schools  should, 
above  all  else,  be  centered  upon  the 
agencies  that  help  to  fit  the  teachers  for 
their  work.  The  continuance  of  the  ap- 
propriation making  tuition  free  at  the 
State  Normal  school  is,  therefore,  of  para- 
mount importance.  Next  to  the  appro- 
priation for  school  maintenance,  this 
appropriation  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  appropriations  whidi  will  claim  the 
attention  of  the  next  Legislature. 
Respectfully  subletted, 

Nathan  C.  Schabppbr, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


STATlSnCAIi  STATBMBNT. 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Ftnn$ylv(mia 

for  the  school  year  ending  June  ir,  /^o?, 

including  PhUaaelphia. 

Number  of  school  diitricta  in  the 

SUte 2,533 

Number  of  schools 29»63X 

Number  of  graded  schools    .  .   .  iTii^^ 

Number  of  superintendents  .  .   .  139 

Number  of  male  teachers  .   .   .   .  8i5o5 

Number  of  female  teachers  .   .   .  22,055 

Whole  number  of  teachers   .  .  .  30,640 

Whole  number  of  directors  .   .   .  I5t2^ 
Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

per  month         ^44  92 

Average  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month 33  78 

Average  length  of  school  term  in 

months 8.32 

Whole  number  of  pupils   ....  11163,509 
Average  number  ot  pupils  in  daily 

attendance 87I1958 

Cost  of  school  houses— purchas- 
ing, building,  renting,  etc.   .   .  14,362,561  09 

Teachers'  wages 11,831,871  38 

Cost  of  school  text-books  ....  825,477  77 
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Co8t  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,     including     tnaps* 

f  lobes,  etc.,  not  including  Phila- 
elphia   ....  ....        459(8o5  09 

Fnel,  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors and  other  expenses   .  .     5,547,963  49 

Total  expenditures  .       .....   23,027,678  82 

State  appropriation  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  2,  1902   .   .   .     5i550,ooo  00 

Appropriations  to  State  Normal 
schools  for  school  year  ending 
June  2,  1902 200,000  00 

Bstimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty      55.994,^94  25 

Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preceding 

Year^  ending  June  j^  rgoi^  including 

Philadelphia* 

Net  increase  in  number  of  dis- 
tricts      17 

Increase  in  number  of  graded 
schools 537 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  .   .  585 

Decrease  in  number  of  male 
teachers 609 

Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers 1*205 

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month fo  78 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month   23 

Increase  in  length  of  school  term 
in  months .04 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  .   .  1,985 

Increase  in  teachers'  wa^es  .   .   .        476,536  91 

Decrease  in  cost  of  buildings,  pur- 
chasing and  rentiuff 619*532  40 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debts  and  interest  paid.       272,581  17 

Condition  of  System^  not  including  PhiladeU 
phia^  tuith  Comparisons, 

Increase. 

Number  of  districts.  2,532  17 

Number  of  schools.  25,981  526 

Number  of  pupils .         1,010,620  551 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance ....  738,574  18,458 

Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance    .84 

Average  length  of 
school  term  in 
months 8.05  .01 

Number  of  male 
teachers    ....  8,376  dc  602 

Number  of  female 
teachers    ....  18,614  i*i39 

Whole  number  of 
teachers    ....  26,990  537 

Average  s  a  1  a  r  y  of 
male  teachers  per 
month  ....  $42  98  fo  84 

Average  salary  of 
female  teachers 
per  month    ...  33  34  26 

Cost  of  school  sup- 
plies other  than 
text-books    .   .   .       459*805  09  16,207  33 

Teachers*  wages .  .    9,302,40595        428,11998 

Fuel  and  contingen- 
cies     5,182,928  92        363,802  89 

Cost  of  text-books  .       672,478  07  58,484  39 


Purchasing,  build- 
ing and  repairing 

houses 3,186,783  18  dc  207,748  16 

Total  expenditures.  18,804,401  21  668,866  43 
Average  number  of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

school  purposes .  5.23  .05 

Average  number  of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

building  purposes.  2.88  .11 

Amount  of  tax 

levied 12,687,415  80     i,799>to  55 

Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools  •**....  3,650 

Number  of  male  teachers  ....  209 

Number  of  female  teachers  •  .  .  3441 
Average  salary  of  male  teachers 

per  month I173  10 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month         63  00 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

of  year 1521889 

Average  attendance 133J84 

Teachers'  wages 12,529,465  43 

Cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs,  i,  175,777  9' 
Cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and 

contingencies 5i8,(^  27 


THE  TEACHER. 


RBV.  JOHN  L.  SPALDINO. 


THE  highest  social  functions  are  per- 
formed not  by  conqneroni,  or  mkrs, 
or  legislators,  or  the  providers  of  the 
necessaries,  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
physical  life,  but  by  teachers,  whether 
they  be  mothers,  priests,  poets,  discov- 
erers, inventors,  or  schoolmasters;  and 
that  which  is  indispensable  and  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  teacher  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  as  character,  since  the 
great  purpose  and  end  of  education  is  to 
form  character,  and  this  can  be  rightly 
done  only  by  men  and  women  in  whom 
there  is  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  human 
excellence.  Others  deal  with  die  things 
that  concern  life;  the  teacher  with  life 
itself,  which  it  is  his  business  to  foster, 
develop,  and  produce  in  higher  and 
higher  potency. 

Character  is  a  persistent  pursuit  of 
what  one  believes  in,  admires,  loves,  and 
feels  himself  able  to  accomplish.  If  this 
is  material,  he  is  a  matter-of  fact  man, 
having  the  significance  and  worth  of  a 
machine:  if  it  is  spiritual,  he  lives  in  s 
world  of  thought  and  freedom  where  all 
things  are  possible.  One  may  be  drawn 
to  what  is  useful  and  pleasant,  or  he  maj 
be  over-mastered  by  a  passion  for  what  is 
true  and  right,  and  so  be  empowered  to 
neglect  or  scorn  what  is  merely  usefnl 
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and  pleasant.  He  whose  ideal  is  use 
and  pleasare  belongs  to  the  unreasoning 
crowd;  he  for  whom  truth,  and  justice, 
and  love  are  the  only  sufficient  ends  of 
life,  belongs  to  the  few  whose  faith  and 
example  become  light  and  strength  for 
the  purest  and  the  best.  If  his  country 
be  made  a  desert,  if  his  people  be  over- 
whelmed and  scattered,  he  shall  abide; 
for  what  he  believed  in  and  lived  by  is 
eternal. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  all  genuine  teach- 
ers. They  believe  in  the  good  of  life 
and  in  the  surpassing  power  of  right 
education.  Their  one  aim  is  to  uplift, 
strengthen,  and  enlighten  men,  to  enable 
them  to  know  and  love  the  vital  truth 
which  gives  the  inner  freedom  that  makes 
man  the  noblest  and  most  blessed  of 
God*s  creatures.  That  one  should  be 
poor,  should  be  unrecognized,  should 
nave  to  toil  that  he  may  live,  is  not  in 
their  eyes  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  For 
them  the  infinite  evil  is  to  be  ignorant,  is 
to  be  base,  is  to  be  the  slave,  not  of  a 
tyrant,  but  of  instinct  and  passion,  of  lust, 
and  hate,  and  greed.  Poor  men  have 
been  heroes  acclaimed  of  all  the  world. 
Men  who  have  walked  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity have  risen  to  shine  forever,  like 
fixed  stars.  The  divinest  Being  who  has 
appeared  in  human  form  toiled  that  He 
might  live.  But  the  victims  of  ignor- 
ance, of  greed,  of  hate  and  dishonesty, 
though  they  be  kings,  though  a  nation's 
wealth  be  heaped  about  them,  are  inter- 
esting only  as  a  contrast  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
They  are  but  weeds  that  prove  the  soil's 
fertility.  Though  the  people  dream  and 
think  and  talk  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  wages,  though  they  place  but  a 
money  value  on  genius,  virtue,  and 
beauty,  though  they  consider  as  naught 
what  cannot  be  weighed  or  counted,  the 
God-appointed  teacher,  with  ever-growing 
insight,  sees  that  the  real  things  whereby 
man's  soul  is  nourished  can  neither  be 
weighed  nor  counted.  He  is  a  lover  of 
human  perfection,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical.  He  would  give  his  life  to  make 
men  wiser  and  more  virtuous.  He  feels 
that  all  values  are  educational  values — 
means  whereby  life  is  sustained,  enlarged, 
and  purified;  that  life  itself  is  enrooted  in 
God,  and  draws  from  Him  its  substance, 
its  energy,  its  beauty  and  goodness. 

No  genuine  teacher  has  ever  been  in- 
spired or  guided  by  mechanical  ideals. 
His  genius  and  power  spring  not  from 


the  arithmetical  or  logical  faculty,  but 
from  his  capacity  for  infinite  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  of  which  are  bom  infinite 
patience  and  painstaking.  It  is  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  human  that  gives 
him  the  insight  which  imparts  the  skill 
to  develop  what  in  man  is  best.  Above 
all,  he  is  attracted  to  little  children  whom 
God  sends  into  his  world  to  awaken 
sympathy,  love,  and  devotion;  whom  He 
showers,  like  blossoms  in  spring,  to  teach 
us  to  hope  and  labor  for  ever  diviner  har- 
vests. His  spirit  is  rather  that  of  a  gen- 
erous and  dauntless  youth  than  that  of  a 
calculating  man.  There  is  in  him  some- 
thing of  Plato  and  vastly  more  of  Christ. 
He  is  an  idealist,  and  reveals  the  soul  to 
itself.  His  pure  eye  reflects  the  azure 
heavens;  the  flowers  spring  from  beneath 
his  feet;  he  is  free,  tranquil  and  joyous, 
at  home  in  his  Father's  house,  though 
he  be  beset  by  enemies  and  have  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  No  difficulties 
affright,  no  obstacles  deter  him.  He  is 
certain  that  the  work  he  does  is  the 
noblest  task  which  can  be  set  for  man. 
He,  therefore,  does  it  with  all  his  heart, 
and  finds  sufficient  reward  in  the  doing. — 
From  address  ai  the  Colonel  Parker  Memory 
icd  Service. 


BIRD  STUDY  IN  SCHOOI^. 


BY  WII^ON  TOUT. 


THB  solution  of  the  bird  protection 
problem  can  never  be  reached  by 
courts,  laws  or  officers.  The  small  boy 
is  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  and  those  in 
authority  seldom  attempt  to  cover  or 
even  reach  his  thoughtless  acts  of  de- 
struction. If  all  boys  could  be  shown 
the  harmful  results  of  killing  birds  or 
destroying  their  nests,  what  an  army  for 
bird  protection  there  would  be  within  a 
few  years.  If  the  girls  were  taught  the 
folly  of  pandering  to  the  demands  of 
fashion  when  it  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of 
countless  innocent  victims,  the  game 
wardens  now  needed  to  protect  our  birds 
would  have  to  seek  some  other  vocation 
if  they  would  still  prosper.  The  school 
is  the  foundation  of  reform  movements  in 
other  lines — why  not  in  this  ? 

The  first  objection  offered  to  a  proposal 
for  having  bird  study  in  the  schools  is 
that  the  course  is  already  crowded,  and 
no  room  remains  for  a  new  study.  The 
objection  would  be  rational  if  it  were 
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proposed  to  introduce  a  new  study.  Birds 
cannot  be  studied  from  books,  and  very 
few  schools  have  access  to  mounted  spec- 
imens. Saturday  excursions,  observa- 
tions on  the  road  to  and  from  school,  and 
in  country  schools,  even  at  recess  and 
during  school  hours,  will  furnish  sub- 
jects for  conversation  lessons,  and  also 
much  needed  material  for  language  and 
composition  work.  One  school  I  know 
of  organized  itself  into  a  club  for  the 
study  of  birds.  The  children  met  at  four 
o'clock  twice  a  week  and  compared  notes 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  This  did  not 
detract  from  school  work,  but  rather  in- 
cr^Lsed  the  interest  in  the  regular  studies. 

Bird  study  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  diild  begins  to  attend  school.  The 
seeming  interest  of  the  little  tots  in  their 
reading  and  number  lessons  pales  before 
the  glow  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm  as 
they  tell  of  finding  a  bird's  nest  while  on 
the  way  to  school,  or  hear  the  story  of  the 
birds  from  their  teacher.  Let  a  teacher 
mention  finding  a  sparrow's  nest  and  the 
school  turns  into  an  experience  meeting; 
each  little  one  having  a  story  of  his  own 
to  tell.  In  the  country  school  this  is 
especially  true,  as  the  pupils  have  a 
better  chance  to  observe  birds  than  the 
children  of  cities. 

I  have  had  to  work  out  my  own  plan 
of  bird  study  in  the  schools,  as  I  have 
never  chanced  to  get  another's  plan.  I 
have  had  some  successes,  and  some  that 
were  not  successes,  but  from  these  exper- 
iences have  formed  a  plan  that  I  believe 
overcomes  most  of  the  difficulties. 

In  primary  grades  social  talks  with  the 
pupils  is  the  best  method.  Let  the 
pupils  talk  as  much  as  possible.  Take  a 
single  bird  for  a  lesson  and  show  a 
picture.  By  a  judicious  use  of  questions 
and  statements  bring  out  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  bird  you  are  studying. 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  teacher  who 
asks  such  questions  as:  How  many  feet 
has  a  bird  ?  What  is  its  body  covered 
with?  How  many  eyes  has  a  bird  ?  What 
is  a  bird's  nest  for  ?  etc.  The  dull  pupil 
does  not  learn  anything,  and  the  bright 
boy  is  disgusted.  The  pupils  will  tell 
about  the  habits,  food*  nesting  places, 
eggs,  call,  etc.,  of  the  common  birds. 

If  you  are  studying  a  woodpecker,  call 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  birds;  consider  its 
stout,  sharp  bill,  its  peculiar  feet,  its 
short,  stiff  tail  feathers,  its  habit  of 
drumming,   and  its  undulating    flight.  I 


Tell  the  story  of  how  one  species  of  wood- 
pecker got  its  red  head  and  black  and  white 
dress,  and  have  the  pupils  learn  a  verse  or 
two  from  the  many  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  readers  and  elsewhere.  Before  the  in- 
terest lags  close  the  period,  always  leaving 
something  for  the  next  lesson.  At  the 
next  lesson,  if  during  the  right  season, 
you  will  have  several  facts  m>m  pupils 
who  have  seen  and  observed  a  wood- 
pecker during  the  interim. 

In  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades 
a  different  plan  works  better.  Here  each 
pupil  should  have  a  note  book  in  which 
should  be  recorded  his  own  observations. 
These  should  include  the  time  of  arrival, 
numbers,  nesting,  food,  departure,  acts 
of  depredation,  value  to  man,  etc.  Every 
note  should  be  dated  to  be  of  value.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  the  pupils  will  find 
several  dead  birds;  these  should  be 
brought  to  school  for  specimens.  Shoot- 
ing birds  for  specimens  should  not  be  toUr- 
ated.  Last  year  we  had  twenty-two  birds 
brought  to  school  for  study.  Among 
those  brought  alive  were  the  bam  owl, 
coot,  hom^  gtebe,  meadow- lark,  tMirxed- 
owl,  and  flicker.  Several  different  kinds 
of  ducks  were  brought  and  a  number  of 
dead  birds,  among  them  a  black-headed 
grosbeak,  golden-crowned  warbler,  Bo- 
hemian waxwing,  downy  woodpc^er, 
and  bittern.  Last  year  we  had  seventy- 
three  birds  on  our  list,  and  I  can  answer 
for  every  one  of  them. 

Now  I  believe  this  to  be  true  bird  study, 
and  its  utility  and  common  sense  are  its 
defense.  Only  fifteen  minutes  twice  a 
week  was  needed  to  keep  the  notes,  and 
the  time  was  not  missed.  An  intetest 
was  aroused,  and  the  diversion  from  reg^ 
ular  school  work  was  pleasing.  Many 
pupils  rej^rted  an  addedpleasure  in  veri- 
fying their  notes  and  observations  during 
the  present  school  year. 

I  have  never  taught  a  school  where  I 
did  not  have  bird  study,  and  I  have 
never  heard  an  objection.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  announce  the  first  day  of 
school  that  you  intend  to  introduce  bird 
study.  Such  a  course  may  arouse  oppo- 
sition. Start  it  gradually  after  3rou  nave 
the  school  well  under  control,  and  no  one 
will  suspect  an  innovation  until  you  have 
the  pupils  converted  and  the  patrons 
realize  the  value  in  the  added  interest  of 
the  children  in  their  school  work.  And 
remember  that  bird procedion  should  be  the 
the  keynote. 

The  state  laws  protecting  game  and 
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soDg  birds  should  be  discussed,  and  better 
ones  proposed.  Spring  shooting  of  mi- 
grants should  be  discouraged.  Super- 
stitions about  birds  should  be  exposed. 
Errors  in  popular  ideas  should  b«  cor- 
rected. Prejudices  should  be  overcome, 
but  truth  must  prevail.  A  love  of  the 
birds  must  not  blind  one  to  the  fact  that 
some  are  destructive  to  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  of  the  state. 
A  healthy  sentiment  in  the  school  room 
in  favor  of  the  birds  will  down  the  boy 
who  shoots  meadow- larks  '*  just  for  fun/' 
and  he  will  be  an  outcast  unul  he  reforms. 

I  urge  every  member  of  the  Audubon 
societies  to  think  upon  this  matter  and 
do  something  to  encourage  the  study  of 
birds  in  the  schools.  This  is  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  societiesare  founded, 
aold  yet  I  fear  little  has  been  done  for  the 
children  of  our  public  schools.  Every 
year  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  finish 
their  studies  and  leave  school,  yet  they 
know  nothing  of  the  value  of  birds.  In 
their  strivings  to  become  real  men  and 
women  they  imitate  the  vices  as  well  as 
the  virtues  of  their  elders,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  bird  destroyers,  the  men  for 
sport  and  pleasure,  the  women  for  deco- 
ration. As  students  of  bird  life  and  cham- 
pions of  bird  protection,  our  duty  is  plain. 
The  school  is  the  field,  and  we  are  surely 
responsible  for  the  harvest  from  that  field. 
What  shall  it  be  ? 

Information  will  be  furnished  regard- 
ing bird  laws,  bird  charts,  bird  boo&  for 
pmaary  and  advanced  scholars,  or  bird 
study  in  schools,  also  method  of  organ- 
izing an  Audubon  Society,  by  addressing 
Mr.  William  Dutcher,  Chairman  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Audubon  Societies, 
525  Manhattan  avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOOT-RULE  TEACHERS. 


PRKDltKICK  A.  TUPPBR. 


IP  skill  in  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  a  g(X>d  physician,  why  may 
not  a  similar  statement  be  made  about 
teachers?  When  a  teacher  says,  ''  Your 
child  is  so  dull  that  I  can  teach  him 
nothing ;  he  has  been  in  my  room  for  two 
years,  but  I  cannot  promote  him,"  the 
parents,  with  sublime  resignation,  bow 
before  the  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Are  these  wonderful  deci- 
sions of  the  educated  diagnostician  in- 
variably correct?     Take  from  English 


literature  the  works  of  those  who  were 
called  dunces  and  blockheads  by  their 
teachers,  and  you  will  greatly  diminish 
the  lustre  of  England's  greatest  inherit- 
ance. Did  Scott  and  Goldsmith  cease  to 
be  dunces  only  when  they  got  away  from 
stupidity  so  dense  that  it  could  not  detect 
genius  ? 

leaving  out  of  the  question  those 
pupils  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  too  good,  and  who  secure 
extraordinary  intellectual  results  at  the 
cost  of  health  and  future  usefulness,  let 
us  consider  some  of  the  duties  in  the 
treatment  of  unsatisfactory  scholarship. 
What  is  unsatisfactory  in  one  case  is  not 
necessarily  so  in  another.  The  foot-rule 
would  be  an  appropriate  emblem  for 
many  teachers.  You  expect  equally 
good  results  from  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
Their  heredity,  their  environment  and 
their  tendencies  are  as  different  as  can  be. 
What  you  call  poor  work  may  be  to  one 
a  grander  triumph  than  the  most  brilliant 
work  in  the  class.  What  about  that 
essay  that  you  praised  so  highly  last 
week?  Are  you  aware  that  tiie  direct 
ancestors  of  the  writer  have  been  doing 
literary  work  for  eight  centuries  ?  That 
essay,  which  seemed  so  brilliant  to  you, 
is  in  no  sense  above  the  average  of  that 
family  for  generations.  Do  you  know, 
furthermore,  that  the  poor  essay  which 
you  treated  in  your  well  known  sarcastic 
way  is  actually  the  best  piece  of  writing 
produced  in  ttie  child's  family  for  eight 
generations  ? 

Is  a  marking  system  standing  between 
you  and  your  pupils?  Either  throw  it 
away  or  so  administer  it  that  it  shall  not 
defeat  and  master  you.  Give  your  pupils 
reasonable  freedom  of  choice.  Examina- 
tions are  made  for  pupils,  not  pupils  for 
examinations.  Are  you  employmg  an 
elaborate  system  of  deportment  marks 
with  which  you  may  easily  alienate  the 
affection  and  respect  so  important  to  your 
success?  In  the  very  school  in  which 
you  gave  so  many  demerits  the  last 
month,  another  teacher  gave  none,  and 
yet,  dealing  with  the  same  pupils,  had 
perfect  discipline  and  excellent  moral  and 
mtellectual  results.  One  hundred  black 
marks  are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  warm 
human  heart. 

In  some  schools  it  would  seem  that 
the  teachers  had  seized  upon  this  senti- 
ment, ''The  dead  teach  the  living,"  as 
their  guide  of  life.  Other  sources  of 
unsatisfactory  work  ars  to  be  found  in 
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the  sarcasm,  impatience,  irritability, 
favoritism  and  general  incompetency  of 
those  who  fail.  Said  a  teacher  of  history 
in  the  high  school  of  a  New  England 
city,  **  The  monuments  of  ignorance  may 
rise,"  No  one  rose.  **  Why  don't  you 
rise,  Miss  Blank?"  Miss  Blank  very 
properly  replied,  *' Because  I'm  not  a 
monument  of  ignorance."  She  might 
have  added,  "Furthermore,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
monuments  to  rise  at  a  moment's  notice. ' ' 
But  note  the  curious  result.  Miss  Blank 
was  sent  out  of  the  class.  For  what? 
Impertinence  1  About  how  far  ought  the 
teacher  to  have  been  sent  on  these 
grounds?  You  may  be  sure  that  such  a 
teacher  had  a  great  deal  of  unsatisfactory 
work  and  poor  deportment. 

Is  not  the  school  an  important  part  of 
society,  and  are  not  the  rules  governing 
society  as  applicable  at  school  as  they 
are  anywhere  else  ?  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  fsict  that  almost  all  of  the  wise 
laws  governing  the  best  society  are  appli* 
cable  to  school  life,  and  that  in  the  failure 
to  apply  them  may  be  found  only  too 
often  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  results. 
By  a  socail  law  as  unerring  as  that  which 
guides  the  stars  in  their  courses,  human 
sympathy  is  sure  to  produce  systematic 
vibrations  in  other  human  hearts.  Gen- 
uine sympathetic  interest  in  the  real  life 
of  his  pupils  is  the  successful  teacher's 
master-key  to  every  heart. 

The  head-master  should  discountenance 
all  favoritism,  unfairness,  sarcasm,  and 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  should  insist  on  the  correct 
application  of  broad  educational  princi- 

}>les.  Teachers  have  their  likes  and  dis- 
ikes,  and  are  often  influenced  by  them, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  but  influenced 
for  all  that.  As  the  years  go  by,  my 
faith  in  much  of  the  machinery  of  the 
modem  high  school  grows  beautifully 
less.  Phrase  them  as  you  please,  there 
is  something  very  "wooden"  about  most 
printed  forms  sent  to  parents.  Even  the 
most  careful  reports  fail  utterly  to  record 
many  of  the  characteristics  most  essential 
to  the  pupil's  success  in  life. 

Teachers  of  great  merit  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
parents  unfavorable  comments  on  the 
pupil's  conduct  or  progress.  A  personal 
interview  is  worth  countless  letters.  Be- 
cause a  parent  is  not  an  educational  ex- 
pert, it  does  not  follow  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  education.     Many  of  the 


basic  ideas  of  our  profession  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  intelligent  people. 
As  a  consequence,  masters  and  superin- 
tendents who  may  have  presumed  upon 
a  supposed  monopoly  of  common  sense 
have  wrought  dire  havoc  with  their  own 
success.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  parents, 
like  teachers,  sometimes  make  mistakes. 
Parents,  no  doubt,  may  come  to  us  with 
wrong  views  about  most  of  the  studies  in 
the  course,  and  about  some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  faculty,  but  the  main  question  is 
not  in  what  state  of  mind  do  they  come 
to  your  school,  but  in  what  state  of  mind 
do  they  leave  it  ?  In  the  answer  to  tliis 
question  you  will  find  a  test  of  the  teach- 
er's diplomatic  skill. 


BETTER  RESULTS  WANTED.* 


SBRIOUS    DISAPPOINTMBNT  IN   OXTTCOMB 
OP  POPULAR  BDUCATION. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRHSIDBNT  BUOT. 


THE  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  United  States  is 
altogether  insufficient.  As  foundation 
for  my  argument,  I  must  first  state  what 
the  annual  expenditure  per  pupil  now  is. 
For  this  purpose  I  avail  myself  of  the 
table  of  annual  expenditure  per  pnpil 
which  is  soon  to  appear  in  Commissioner 
Harris's  report  for  the  year  1900-1901. 
The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  in  the  United 
States  was  then  $21.14,  ^^^  ^^  expendi- 
ture varies  very  much  in  the  di£Ferent 
divisions  of  the  country.  Thus  the  aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  of  the  United  States  is 
$33-53,  while  in  the  south  central  divi- 
sion it  is  only  $7.54.  It  also  varies  very 
much  in  the  different  States  of  the  Uni<m. 
Thus  the  highest  expenditure  is  made  in 
New  York,  namely,  $41.68;  the  next 
highest  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$40.50;  the  next  highest  in  Nevada, 
$39.70;  the  next  in  Colorado,  $38.29;  the 
next  in  Massachusetts,  $38.21.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lowest  expenditures  oc- 
cur in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  south 
central  divisions:  North  Carolina  spend- 
ing annually  $4.56  per  pupil;  Mississippi. 
$6.48;  Georgia,  $6.68. 

•  Address  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
of  Harvard  University,  before  the  Counecticnt 
State  Teachers'  Association,  at  New  Haves, 
October  17,  1902. 
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The  total  average  expeaditure  daring 
the  year  being  divided  by  the  average 
number  of  days  during  which  schools  are 
kept  in  the  several  divisions  or  States 
(that  is,  by  the  average  length  of  the 
school  term  in  days)  yields  another  in- 
teresting figure,  namely,  the  average 
daily  expenditure  per  pupil.  For  the 
whole  United  States  this  average  daily 
expenditure  in  1900-1901  was  14.7  cents; 
but  again  the  range  of  the  average  daily 
expenditure  per  pupil  is  large.  The 
western,  or  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
division,  pays  most  per  pupil  per  day, 
namely,  22  cents;  the  North  Atlantic  di- 
vision pays  18.6  cents  daily  for  each 
pupil;  whereas  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion pays  but  8.6  cents,  and  the  south 
central  but  7.8  cents. 

Another  fact  which  throws  light  on  the 
.present  situation  of  the  American  child 
of  school  age  is  the  lengtti  of  the  school 
term  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country. 
The  average  length  seems  to  be  144  days: 
but  this  figure  is  only  approximate,  and 
needs  inteipretation,  or  at  least  an  under- 
standing of  the  methods  of  computation 
by  which  it  is  obtained.  It  indicates, 
however,  that  the  average  school  term 
does  not  exceed  twenty*  five  to  thirty 
weeks  in  the  year. 

Another  figure  which  has  great  interest 
b  the  average  number  of  days  of  school- 
ing provided  during  the  year  for  every 
child  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This 
number  of  days  is  supposed  to  be  68.3  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  the 
different  divisions  this  figure  varies  from 
41  and  a  fraction  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  south  central  divisions,  to  87.5  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  These  last  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  Commissioner  Harris' 
report  for  1 899-1900. 

I^et  us  now  compare  the  annual  ex- 
penditure on  the  public  school  child  with 
what  is  made  by  a  well- to- do  family  on 
its  child  sent  to  an  endowed  or  a  private 
school.  In  many  American  cities  it  is 
now  the  private  school  which  receives 
the  children  of  well- to- do  parents;  and 
this  school  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  from 
$100  to  $500  a  year  for  day  pupils.  The 
endowed  secondary  schools  are  mostly 
situated  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns; 
but  in  these  schools  the  total  charge  for 
the  year  may  be  said  to  vary  between 
$400  and  $1000.  Now  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  provide  lodging  and  food  for  any 
pupal  between  the  age  of  10  and  18  at  a 
cost  of  $5  a  week ;  so  that  the  charge  for 


tuition  and  general  care,  and  sometimes 
interest  on  the  plant  at  these  institutions 
must  be  from  $200  to  $600  a  year  of  40* 
weeks.  If  you  ask  on  what  these  large 
tuition  fees  are  expended,  the  answer  is 
chiefly  on  teaching.  A  public  school 
which  has  a  teacher  for  every  40  pupils 
is  unusually  fortunate  ;  the  private  and 
endowed  schools  of  the  country  not  in- 
frequently provide  a  teacher  for  every 
eight  to  ten  pupils.  Moreover,  they 
employ  a  more  expensive  kind  of  a 
teacher ;  for  they  use  as  teachers  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  college  graduates,  both  men  and 
women.  For  children  of  from  6  to  lo 
years  of  age  there  is  a  very  similar  dis- 
proportion between  the  tuition  fees  in 
private  schools  and  the  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  the  public  schools ;  thus  private 
kindergartens  not  infrequently  charge 
$100  a  year  for  each  child ;  and  in  private 
country  schools  for  young  children  the 
charges  approach  those  made  in  the 
private  or  endowed  secondary  schools. 

I  dte  these  figures  simply  to  show  that 
well-to-do  Americans  who  can  afford  to 
spend  on  the  education  of  their  children 
whatever  seems  advantageous,  are  ready 
to  spend  liberally  for  their  children's 
education. 

Compare  now  a  tuition  fee  of  from  one 
hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  with  the 
annual  expenditure  on  the  public  school 
child  in  the  most  liberal  States;  with  the 
expenditure,  for  instance,  of  thirty  dol- 
lars per  child  per  year  in  Massachusetts,, 
or  of  thirty-two  dollars  in  New  York, 
after  deducting  in  both  instances  from 
the  total  exi>enditure  the  cost  of  sites  and 
buildings.  Compare  these  high  tuition 
fees  again  with  the  expenditure  per  child 
and  per  year  of  $4.32  in  South  Carolina, 
or  $9.77  in  Texas,  expenditures  on  sites 
and  buildings  being  in  each  case  de* 
ducted  from  the  total  expenditure.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  if  the  American  people 
were  all  well  to  do,  they  would  multiply 
by  four  or  five  the  present  average  school 
expenditure  per  child  and  per  year^ 
That  is,  they  would  make  the  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole 
school  year  in  the  United  States  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  salaries 
and  maintenance  instead  of  $17.36  as  now. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  instead  of  providing 
in  the  public  schools  a  teacher  for  forty  or 
fifty  pupils,  they  would  provide  a  teacher 
for  every  ten  or  fifteen  pupils?  Would 
there  not  be  a  playground  around  every 
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«chool-bouse  ?  If  the  American  people 
thought  they  could  afford  it,  would  not  a 
school-house  be  kept  in  as  perfect  sani- 
tary condition  as  a  hospital  ? 

I  wish  to  urge  on  you  the  proposition 
that  the  American  people  cannot  afford 
to  persist  in  the  present  low  school  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  and  per  year. 

My  first  argument  in  support  of  this 
proposition  is  that,  as  a  nation  and  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  many  successes,  we 
have  met  with  many  failures  of  various 
^sorts  in  our  efforts  to  educate  the  whole 
people,  and  still  see  before  us  many  un- 
4iurmounted  difficulties.  It  is  indisput- 
able that  we  have  experienced  a  profound 
•disappointment  in  the  results  thus  fax 
obtained  from  a  widely  diffused  popular 
^ucation.  We  ought  to  spend  more 
public  money  on  schools,  because  the 
present  expenditures  do  not  produce  all 
the  good  results  which  were  expected, 
and  may  reasonably  be  aimed  at.  I  pro- 
<»ed  to  the  unwelcome  task  of  enumerat- 
ing some  of  our  disappointments  with 
X)opular  education. 

For  more  than  two  generations  of  men 
we  have  been  struggling  with  the  bar- 
barous vice  of  drunkenness,  but  have  not 
discovered  a  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  legislation  of  most  of  the 
States  has  been  variable,  and  in  mcnral 
significance  uncertain.  In  some  of  the 
States  of  the  union  we  have  been  depend* 
ing  on  prohibitory  legislation,  but  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  has  been  Insuf- 
ficient either  to  enforce  such  legislation  or 
to  substitute  better.  This  is  an  aocusa* 
tion  not  against  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  against 
their  reasoning  power,  and  it  is  pr^iady 
that  reasoning  piower  which  good  schools 
ought  to  train. 

The  persistence  of  gambling  in  the 
United  States  is  another  disappointing 
thing  to  the  advocates  of  popular  educa- 
tion, for  gambling  is  an  extraordinarily 
unintelligent  form  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  prevalent  vice  among  all 
savage  people,  but  one  which  a  modem 
cultivation  of  the  intelligence — a  very 
little  foresight  and  the  least  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— should  be  sufficient  to  erad- 
icate. 

Next»  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
results  of  universal  suffrage  are  not  in  all 
respects  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  a  people  supposed  to  be  prepared  at 
school  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.     Our  fathers  expected  that  good 


government  would  flow  from  universal 
suffrage  as  naturally  as  the  brook  flows 
from  its  wooded  water-shed.  We  have 
discovered  from  actual  observation  that 
universal  suffrage  often  produces  bad 
govemm^t,  especially  in  large  cities. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  popular  educatioii 
that  the  gravest  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  in  great  number  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  the  older  States  as  wdl 
as  in  the  newer,  by  individuals  and  by 
mobs,  and  with  a  lar^  measure  of  im- 
punity. The  population  produces  a  con- 
siderable number  of  burglars,  robbers, 
rioters,  lynchers,  and  murderers,  and  is 
not  intelligent  enough  either  to  suppress 
or  to  exterminate  these  criminals. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  daily  reading 
matter  supplied  to  the  American  public 
affords  much  ground  for  discouragement 
in  regard  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
by  the  common  schools.  Since  one  in* 
valuable  result  of  education  is  a  taste  for 
good  reading,  the  purchase  by  the  people 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  ephemeral  readtiq^ 
matter,  which  is  not  good  in  either  form 
or  substance,  shows  Uiat  one  great  end  of 
popular  education  has  not  been  attained. 

A  similar  unfavorable  inference  om- 
ceniing  popular  education  may  be  drawn 
from  the  quality  of  the  popular  theatves 
to-day.  The  popular  taste  is  for  trivial 
spectacles,  burlesque,  vulgar  vaudeville, 
extravaganza,  and  melo<&ama,  and  the 
stage  often  presents  to  unmoved  audiences 
scenes  and  situations  of  an  immoral  or 
unwholesome  sort. 

Americans  are  curiously  subject  to 
medical  delusions,  because  they  easily 
fall  victims  to  that  commonest  of  fidlacies 
~^st  koc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  They  are  the 
greatest  consumers  of  patent  medidnes 
in  the  known  world,  and  the  most  credn- 
lous  patrons  of  all  sorts  of  '*  medicine 
men  "  and  women,  and  of  novel  healing 
arts.  Is  it  not  a  just  inference  from  the 
openness  of  the  American  mind  to  medi- 
cal delusions  that  the  common  sdiools 
have  not  done  what  they  ought  to  have 
done  towards  developing  in  the  whcde 
population  the  power  to  reason  justly  ? 

That  labor  strikes  should  occur  more 
and  more  frequently,  and  be  more  and 
more  widespread,  has  been  another  serious 
disappointment  in  regard  to  the  outcome 
of  popular  education.  As  we  have  all 
seen  lately,  the  strike  is  often  resorted  to 
for  reasons  not  made  public,  or  at  least 
not  made  public  till  after  the  strike  has 
taken  place.    To  use  in  industrial  con- 
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flicts  this  weapon  forged  in  secret  is  to 
exhibit  an  ntter  lack  of  faith  in  the  very 
best  means  of  remedy  for  industrial 
wrongs,  namely,  pnblicity.  When  the 
capitfldists  or  the  middlemen  who  resist  a 
stnke  do  so  without  publishing  their 
reasons,  the  demonstration  of  lack  of 
faith  in  publicity  is  complete.  Yet  pub- 
licity is  the  great  security  for  democracy, 
the  best  weapon  against  political,  social, 
industrial  or  commercial  wrong-doing, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  trust- 
worthy means  of  political  and  social 
progress.  The  industrial  wars  which  .so 
seriously  diminish  the  productiveness  and 
(Hosperity  of  the  country  are  evidences 
that  tlie  common  schools  have  grappled 
misucoessftilly  with  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem put  before  them ;  and  this  remark 
applies  just  as  miK^h  to  the  employers  as 
to  the  employed.  When  I  use  these  in- 
dustrial conflicts  to  illustrate  the  inade- 
quacy of  American  schools,  I  am  impugn- 
ing not  the  motives  of  the  combatants, 
but  their  intelligence — an  intelligence 
which  such  education  as  the  country  sup- 
plied has  left  seriously  defective.  In 
these  days  such  conflicts,  if  they  have 
reasonable  grounds,  are  ultimately  settled 
by  reason ;  yet  the  parties  to  them  are 
oflen  stupid  enough  to  try  for  months  to 
acttle  them  by  force — that  is,  by  inflict- 
ing pecuniary  losses  and  physical  and 
moral  injuries,  and  creating  widespread 
amfusion  aud  alarm.  Verily,  as  Prank- 
Un  said:  ''Experience  keeps  a  dear 
school ;  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other, 
and  scarce  in  that."  It  is  clear  that  the 
sdiools  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing 
that  sort  of  fool  from  abounding. 

The  spoils  or  patronage  system  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  way  the  inadequacy 
of  the  training  supplied  by  the  public 
schools.  This  mortifying  display  of  pop- 
ular obtuseness  reached  its  climax  at 
about  the  end  of  the  second  third  of  the 
XIX.  century,  and  has  since  been  very 
slowly  declining.  It  was  a  real  fooling 
of  the  people  by  catch-words  and  plausi- 
bilities; a  sacrifice  of  the  large  public 
interest  to  small  private  interests,  and  a 
widespread  application  in  a  republic  of 
the  methods  habitually  used  by  aristocra- 
cies to  corrupt  and  rule  the  plebeians,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  most  demoralizing  of 
those  methods,  the  establishment  of 
numerous  sinecure  offices.  Many  people 
have  supposed  that  the  introduction,  de- 
velopment and  tenacity  of  the  patronage 


system  in  the  United  States  were  evi- 
dences of  moral  perversion  in  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Doubtless  there  has  often 
been  moral  obliquity  in  the  patrons  and 
sometimes  in  the  patronized;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple it  has  been  chiefly  lack  of  perceiving, 
and  reasoning  power  which  has  caused 
them  to  submit  to,  or  even  encourage, 
the  patronage  system.  They  have  neither 
seen  straight  nor  reasoned  clearly  about 
its  undemocratic,  corrupting  and  ineffi- 
cient quality.  They  have  not  understood 
how  demoralizing  to  youth  is  the  hope- 
of  getting  on  in  the  world  by  the  unearned 
favor  of  powerful  persons. 

Lastly,  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  the* 
education  given  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
nation  is  continuous  mental  growth.  If 
we  include  in  this  growth  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  called  character,  this, 
continuous  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment is  the  supreme  human  felidty. 
Now,  there  are  two  common  obstacles  to- 
the  attainment  of  this  felicity:  the  first  is^ 
the  untimely  arrest  of  education  in  youth; 
the  second  is  the  dulline  and  contracting 
efiect  of  many  methods  of  earning  the 
livelihood.  Any  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
I  the  American  people  will  bring  an  open- 
minded  inquirer  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  two  obstacles  to  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  human  individual  are 
both  formidable  to-day.  For  millions  of 
American  children  systematic  education 
stops  far  too  soon,  and  for  millions  of 
adults  the  mode  of  earning  the  livelihood 
affords  so  little  mental  training,  and  be* 
comes  so  automatic,  that  mental  growth 
is  seriously  hindered,  if  not  arrest^.  In 
such  cases — and  they  occur  by  millions — 
it  is  in  reading  and  in  the  play  of  th& 
domestic  afiiections  and  the  social  inter- 
ests that  lie  all  the  possibilities  of  mental' 
and  spiritual  growth.  Shall  we  not  agree 
that  n-om  this  point  of  view  the  American 
schools  have  thus  far  been  much  less- 
serviceable  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
or,  at  least,  than  we  want  them  to  be  ? 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  results  of  American 
education  have  hitherto  fallen  far  short 
of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its 
founders  and  advocates,  and  that  it  has 
great  tasks  before  it,  if  it  is  to  promote 
effectively  public  righteousness  and  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness.  But 
these  great  tasks  will  involve  the  greater 
expenditures  I  am  pleading  for. 
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Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
unprecedented  difiSculties  which  Amer- 
ican education  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
overcome. 

It  is  a  huge  and  novel  problem  with 
which  education  in  our  country  has  been 
struggling  from  the  starting  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  American  wilderness; 
and  the  problem  has  all  the  time  become 
huger,  and  still  persists,  decade  after 
decade,  in  proving  novel.  We  are  trying 
to  prepare  all  American  boys  and  girls 
for  a  life  of  unprecedented  freedom;  iree- 
dom  of  thought  and  speech ;  freedom  to 
enter  into  any  sort  of  public  or  secret 
association  or  union ;  freedom  from  every- 
thing resembling  castes  or  insurmount- 
able social  or  political  barriers.  No  other 
country  of  the  civilized  world — not  even 
the  Australian  confederation — offers  its 
children  so  complete  an  exemption  from 
the  social  and  industrial  limitations  which 
in  the  past  have  hedged  the  way  of  the 
tradesman,  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant. 
Moreover,  in  no  other  civilized  country  of 
the  world  is  there  such  an  absence  of 
effective  police  supervision  as  in  the 
United  States.  One  must  say  that  in 
country  districts  there  is  none,  and  that 
in  urban  districts  it  is  ordinarily  ineffect- 
ive. The  task  of  American  schools  and 
colleges  has,  indeed,  been  a  novel  one 
from  the  start ;  for  they  must  not  only 
train  the  intelligence  of  every  pupil,  but, 
implant  moral  restraints  and  ideal  stand-' 
ards,  which  will  help  him  through  the 
perils  of  an  unprecedented  liberty. 

Again,  American  schools  and  colleges 
have  a  task  without  precedent,  because 
of  the  extraordinarily  varied  nature  of 
the  families  to  which  their  pupils  belong. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  day  school  to  re- 
place family  culture,  or  to  make  good  the 
lack  of  a  sound  intellectual  and  spiritual 
influence  at  home.  In  all  our  cities,  even 
the  oldest,  the  schools  have  to  deal  with 
families  of  various  races,  religions  and 
social  histories.  Thus,  Boston  in  the 
eighteenth  century  had  a  very  homo- 
geneous population;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  it  has  a  population  of  ex- 
traordinary diversity.  The  country  is 
assimilating  people  from  all  over  Europe; 
and  it  is  the  Ametican  school  which 
effects  the  greater  part  of  the  assimilation. 
No  wonder  that  American  schools  and 
colleges  have  staggered  under  this  almost 
insupportable  burden. 

Again,  our  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  trying  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  a 


subsequent  life  out  in  a  world  which  has 
itself  been  shifting  and  changing  with  an 
unprecedented  rapidity.  The  life  for 
which  the  American  schools  should  now 
prepare  their  pupils  is  an  utterly  different 
life  from  that  for  which  the  schools  were 
preparing  the  children  40  years  ago,  or 
even  20  years  ago.  All  the  scenes  have 
shifted  within  a  single  generation.  The 
schools  and  colleges  have  hardly  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  astonishingly 
rapid  changes  in  the  industrial  and  sociid 
conditions  of  the  population;  indeed, 
American  school  committees  have  often 
proved  themselves  incompetent  to  provide 
beforehand  against  the  plainly  visible 
shifting  of  population  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  steady 
inrush  from  the  country  to  the  city.  We 
have  made  great  advances  in  regard  to 
preventive  medicine  and  sanitation,  and 
these  improvements  have  been  shared  by 
the  schools;  yet  new  evils  are  constantly 
arising  in  our  urban  communities,  and 
the  beneficent  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
surgery  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
new  evils  which  result  from  the  coo- 
gestion  of  the  population. 

The  whole  world  has  been  made  over 
since  1850,  and  with  many  new  powen 
for  good,  there  have  come  in  many  new 
powers  for  evil.  The  American  schools 
and  colleges  have  had  to  re-adjust  them- 
selves incessantly  to  these  sweeping 
changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have 
often  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
steps  of  this  wonderful  transformation. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  schoob 
have  not  changed  and  improved  so  much 
as  the  means  of  transportation,  or  of 
manufacturing,  or  of  lighting  and  heat- 
ing, or  of  farming,  or  of  mining.  The 
schools  have,  of  course,  improved,  but 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  indus- 
trial and  social  development  of  the  past 
fifty  years. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  in  Amer- 
ican society  within  the  last  50  years  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  schools  and  col- 
leges, namely,  the  transfer  of  the  great 
minority  of  the  population  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city.  Children  brought  up  in 
the  country  get  a  deal  of  invaluable  train- 
ing from  their  rural  surroundings.  A 
roaming  country  child,  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  learns  from  nature  what  is  almost 
impossible  to  impart  to  a  city  child.  In 
city  schools  we  have  been  for  20  years 
past  laboriously  trying  to  provide  sub* 
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stitutes  for  this  natural  training  in  conn- 
try  life,  but,  after  all,  these  substitutes 
are  inferior  to  the  spontaneous,  unen- 
forced results  of  living  in  contact  with 
nature,  and  of  taking  part  with  mother 
and  father  in  the  productive  labors  of  a 
farm,  a  market  garden,  a  hennery,  or  a 
dairy. 

These  considerations  may  be  accepted 
as  reasonable  explanations  of  the  short- 
comings of  American  education.  They 
do  not  alter  the  facts  that  the  disappoint- 
ments of  its  advocates  and  friends  have 
been  many  and  deep,  and  that  immense 
diflSculties  beset  its  path. 

What  should  be  the  effect  on  our  minds 
to-day  of  these  disappointments  and  of 
these  unsurmouuted  difficulties  ?  Surely 
a  new  and  hearty  resolution  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  the  schools  better  and 
more  effective  to  all  righteous  ends.  But 
this  greater  effectiveness  unquestionably 
means  greater  costliness.  Could  any- 
body imagine  it  to  be  unreasonable  to 
qiend  for  the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  a  child  as  much  as  is  spent  on  his 
food?  If  that  equality  in  expenditure 
could  be  established  all  over  the  Union, 
there  would  result  a  prodigious  improve- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  well-to-do  fam- 
ilies spend  a  great  deal  more  on  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  than  they  spend 
for  their  food  and  lodging,  and  this  is 
tmdoubtedly  family  wisdom,  whether  it 
be  viewed  from  the  material  or  the  spirit- 
ual side.  In  all  probability  what  is  wise 
for  a  well-to-do  family  would  be  wise  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


EARLY  GERMAN  SETTLERS. 


BY  HON.  S.  W.  PKNNYPACKER, 
Covtmar-EUei  of  Penn^lvania, 


MENNO  SIMONS,  the  Dutch  Reform- 
er, who  was  born  at  Witmarsum,  in 
Friesland,  in  1496,  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
having  his  attention  attracted  by  the  be- 
heading of  a  man  in  his  neighborhood 
through  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  he 
left  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1536,  and 
joined  the  Doopsgesinde.  That  sect  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  the  Wal- 
denses,  but  alter  he  became  its  leader  its 
members  were  generally  called  Mennon- 
ites.  They  rejected  the  baptism  of  in- 
fantSy  would    neither   swear  nor   fight, 


avoided  the  unrepentant,  maintained  the 
ordinance  of  feet-washing,  were  plain  in 
dress  and  speech  and  were  generally  hus- 
bandmen and  artisans,  many  of  them  be- 
ing weavers.  Menno  taught  the  complete 
severance  of  the  Church  and  State,  and 
then,  more  than  350  years  ago,  antici- 
pated the  religious  principles  embodied  in 
our  own  Federal  Constitution.  His  fol- 
lowers were  the  most  bitterly  persecuted 
of  all  the  modern  Christians,  having  been 
tortured,  drowned,  beheaded  and  burned 
by  thousands.  In  the  year  1569,  in  the 
city  of  Antwerp  alone,  229  were  burned 
to  death.  As  they  offered  no  resistance 
they  could  only  find  safety  in  flight,  and 
the  consequence  was  much  dispersion. 
Some  found  their  way  up  the  Rhine, 
others  to  Prussia,  and  some  ultimately  to 
Russia.  Prom  them  originated  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  England,  and,  according 
to  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  also  the  Qua- 
kers, who  much  resemble  them  in  creed 
and  observance. 

The  relations  between  the  Mennonites 
and  Quakers  were  very  intimate,  and 
after  Penn  had  secured  his  province  he 
invited  them  to  come  here.  On  the  loth 
of  March,  1682,  Jacob  Telner,  a  Crefeld 
Mennonite,  doing  business  in  Amster- 
dam; Dirck  Sipman  and  Jan  Streyperts, 
of  Crefeld,  each  bought  5,000  acres  of 
land  here,  and  on  the  nth  of  June,  1683, 
Govert  Remke,  Levart  Arets  and  Jacob 
Isaacs  Van  Bebber,  all  of  the  same  city, 
each  1,000  acres.  Soon  afterward  they 
sent  to  Pennsylvania  a  little  colony  of 
thirty-three  persons,  consisting  of  the 
following  men  and  their  families:  Abra- 
ham Hermann  and  Dirck  Opden  Graeff, 
Levart  Arets,  William  Streypers,  Reynier 
Tyson,  Jan  Lucken,  Johannes  Bleickers, 
Abraham  Tunes,  Jan  Lensen,  Jan  Sei- 
mens,  Thoves  Kunders  and  Peter  Keurlis. 

These  families  were  nearly  all  relatives. 
They  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1683,  and  together  with  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  who  arrived  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  were  the  founders  of  Ger- 
mantown.  They  immediately  began  to 
dig  the  cellars  and  build  huts  in  which 
was  spent  the  following  winter,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  written  home  by 
Streypers,  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 

Says  Pastorius:  '*It  could  not  be  de- 
scribed, nor  would  it  be  believed  by  com- 
ing generations,  in  what  want  and  need 
and  with  what  Christian  contentment 
and  persistent  industry  this  Germantown- 
ship  started.*' 
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He  had  no  glass,  and  made  the  win- 
dows of  his  house  of  oiled  papers. 
Streypers  wore  leather  breeches  and 
leather  doublets. 

Ere  long  other  immigrants  began  to 
arrive  in  the  little  town,  and  among  them 
were  Van  Bebber  and  Telner.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  central  figure  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  during  his 
thirteen  years'  residence  in  Germantown 
his  relations  with  the  leading  Quakers  in 
Philadelphia  were  close  and  intimate. 
He  was  a  merchant,  an  extensive  land- 
owner, the  author  of  a  book  or  two,  and 
gave  the  ground  for  a  market.  Another 
arrival  was  Cornelius  Bom,  who  wrote  in 
1684  to  Holland:  "  I  have  a  cow  which 
gives  plenty  of  milk;  a  horse  to  ride 
around;  my  pigs  increase  rapidly,  so  that 
in  the  summer  I  had  seventeen,  when  at 
first  I  had  only  two.  I  have  many  chick- 
ens and  geese  and  a  garden."  His 
daughter  married  Anthony  Morris. 

Bockenogen,  an  ancestor  of  the  late 
Henry  Armitt  Brown,  arrived  in  1684. 

On  the  i8th  of  April,  1688,  Dirck  and 
Abraham  Op  den  Graeff,  Gerhard  Hen- 
dricks and  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  pre- 
sented to  the  Friends'  Meeting  the  first 
public  protest  ever  made  in  America 
against  slavery,  and  whenever  hereafter 
men  trace  analytically  the  causes  that  led 
to  Shiloh,  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox, 
they  will  begin  with  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  the  linen-weavers  and  hus- 
bandmen of  Germantown. 

The  town  was  incorporated  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1 69 1,  and  maintained  a  separate 
existence  until  1707,  but  always  with 
mat  difficulty  in  getting  the  offices 
nlled.  Among  the  decrees  was  one  that 
"  on  the  19th  of  First  month  in  each  year 
the  people  shall  be  called  together  and 
the  laws  and  ordinances  read  aloud  to 
them." 

In  1662,  twenty  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  Penn,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  sent 
a  little  colony  of  twenty-five  Mennonites 
to  New  Netherlands,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pieter  Corneliz  Plockhoy,  of 
Zierrich  Zee.  They  were  to  have  power 
to  make  rules  and  laws  for  their  own 
government  and  were  to  be  free  from 
taxes  and  tenths  for  twenty  years.  Bach 
man  was  loaned  a  hundred  guilders  to 
pay  for  his  transportation.  They  settled 
at  Horekill,  on  the  Delaware,  and  there 
lived  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  Indians 
for  two  years.  The  hand  of  fate,  how- 
ever, which  so  kindly  sheltered  Telner 


and  Pastorius,  fell  heavily  upon  the  fore- 
runner, Plockhoy.  An  evil  day  for  his 
colony  soon  came.  When  Sir  Robert 
Carr  took  possession  of  the  Delaware  on 
behalf  of  the  English,  he  sent  a  boat  in 
1664  to  the  Horekill,  which  utterly  de- 
molished the  settlement  and  destroyed 
and  carried  off  all  their  property,  "even 
to  a  nail.'*  What  became  of  the  people 
has  always  been  a  mystery.  History 
throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
temporary documents  there  are  none. 

In  the  year  1694  there  came  an  old 
blind  man  and  his  wife  to  Germantown. 
His  miserable  condition  awakened  the 
tender  sympathies  of  the  Mennonites 
there.  They  gave  him  the  dtizoiship 
free  of  charge.  They  set  apart  for  him 
at  the  end  street  of  the  village,  by  I^er 
Clever's  comer,  a  lot  twelve  rods  long 
alid  one  rod  broad,  whereon  to  build  a 
little  house  and  make  a  garden,  whidi 
should  be  his  as  long  as  he  and  his  wife 
should  live.  In  iix>nt  of  it  they  planted 
a  tree.  Jan  Doeden  and  Wilhelm  Rnt- 
tinghuysen  were  appointed  to  take  up  a 
"free-will  offering"  and  to  have  the 
little  house  built.  This  is  all  we  know, 
but  it  is  surely  a  satisfaction  to  see  tiiis 
ray  of  sunlight  thrown  upon  the  brow  of 
the  old  man  as  he  neared  his  grave.  His 
name  was  Cornelius  Plockhoy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  is  not  to 
be  despised.  Frauds  Daniel  Pastorius 
possessed  probably  more  literary  attain- 
ments and  produced  more  literary  work 
than  any  other  of  the  early  immigrants  to 
this  province,  and  he  alone  of  them  all, 
through  the  appredative  delineation  of  a 
New  England  poet,  hasja  permanent  place 
in  the  literature  of  our  own  time.  Wil- 
helm Ruttinghuysen,  in  1690,  built  on  the 
Wissahickon  the  first  paper  mill  in  the 
colonies.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man in  America  thirty- nine  years  before 
it  appeared  in  English,  and  in  the  preface 
to  his  third  edition,  in  1776,  Saur  was 
still  able  to  say: 

'*To  the  honor  of  the  German  people 
— for  no  other  nation  can  assert  that  it  has 
ever  been  printed  in  their  language  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

No  other  known  literary  work  under- 
taken in  the  Colonies  equals  in  magnitude 
the  **  Mennonite  Martyrs'  Mirror  of  Van 
Braght,"  printed  at  Ephrata  in  1748,  to 
complete  which  required  the  labor  of  fif- 
teen men  for  three  years. 

The  President  of  the  first  United  States 
Congress,  and  seven  of  the  Governors  of 
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Pennsylvania,  have  been  men  of  German 
descent.  The  statue  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  military  reputation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  nave  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington is  that  of  a  German. 

Said  Thomas  Jefiferson,  of  David  Rit- 
tenhoase:  "He  has  not  indeed  made  a 
world,  bnt  he  has  by  imitation  approached 
nearer  its  maker  than  any  man  who  has 
lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day." 

There  are  no  Pennsylvania  names  more 
cherished  at  home  and  more  deservedly 
noted  abroad  than  those  of  Wister,  Shoe- 
maker, Muhlenberg,  Weiser,  Hiester  and 
Keim,  and  there  are  few  Pennsylvanians, 
not  comparatively  recent  arrivals,  who 
cannot  be  carried  back  along  some  of 
their  ancestral  lines  to  the  country  of 
the  Rhine.  —  Germantawn  Independent 
Gazette^  Nov.  14.^  igo2. 


WHAT  EDUCATION  MEANS. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


^^rjDUCATION!  What  an  idea!  Gen- 
r!i  eralized,  it  covers  all  time,  affects 
all  eternity!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox.  What  is  education  ?  It 
is  not  schools.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
wisest  of  our  statesmen;  Henry  Clay, 
most  magnetic  of  our  orators;  Horace 
Greeley,  the  most  influential  of  our  edi- 
tors; Abraham  Lincoln,  most  sagacious 
of  our  Presidents,  owed  nothing  to  the 
schools.  They  grew  great  without  them. 

Our  boys  and  girls  return  after  four 
years  at  college,  unable  to  speak  or  write, 
read  or  reflect,  and  enter  upon  a  fashion- 
able routine  of  parties  and  amusements. 
This  is  not  education,  this  is  dissipation. 
Young  people  with  a  liberal  education 
should  be  a  power  in  the  home,  in  society, 
in  the  world.  Any  young  person  who 
leaves  school  without  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  an  ambition  to  be  wiser  and 
better,  is  a  failure. 

And  yet  education  is  often  pronounced 
•"  finished."  *'  O,  Liberty  !  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name  !*'  exclaimed 
Madame  Roland  at  the  guillotine.  Edu- 
cation finished  !  It  never  ends.  It  simply 
begins  in  this  life,  and  goes  through 
eternity.  Is  anything  finished  ?  Is  Chi- 
cas^o  finished?  Is  music  finished?  Is 
your  love  for  your  child  finished  ?  When 
can  you  lay  the  top-stone  on  this  busy 
brain  and  say  it  is  enough?  Did  the 
Almighty  ever  say  to  this  soaring  intel- 


lect peering  into  the  skies,  '*  Thus  fiu: 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ?*' 

Education  is  not  books.  John  Bunyan 
had  no  book  but  the  Bible  in  writing 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  most  popular  of  aU 
stories,  ancient  or  modem.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  books  taken  from  our  public 
libraries,  how  few  quicken,  instruct,  in- 
spire! They  are  used  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  passing  hour.  We  are  suf- 
fering under  an  epidemic  of  the  novel, 
and  the  disease  is  so  malignant  that  no 
remedy  seems  available. 

Education  is  power,  growth,  achieve- 
ment. Education  is  muscle.  It  is  Blon- 
din  crossing  Niagara  on  a  tight  rope. 
Education  is  the  melodious  ear.  It  is 
Handel  composing  the  Messiah.  Educa- 
tion is  thought.  It  is  Newton  solving 
the  secret  of  the  planets.  Education  is 
conscience.  It  is  Paul  writing  to  the 
Ephesians.  Education  is  preparation. 
It  is  Lincoln  signing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Christianity  and  education  have  gone 
hand-in-hand  since  the  days  of  Paul,  the 
scholar  of  the  early  church.  All  our 
older  colleges  were  founded  under  relig- 
ious influence;  Harvard  and  Yale,  Wil- 
liams and  Amherst,  Columbia  and 
Princeton.  The  great  teachers,  Thomas 
Arnold,  of  England,  Timothy  Dwight, 
Theodore  Woolsey,  the  Alexanders,  Asa 
Gray,  Emma  Willard,  Mary  Lyon,  were 
animated  by  the  noblest  spirit.  Any 
system  of  training  that  does  not  develop 
Christian  character  is  a  signal  failure. 

Education  is  threefold;  of  the  heart, 
of  the  mind,  of  the  body.  Any  one 
without  the  other  two,  is  defective. 
Many  a  Christian  is  narrow,  many  a 
scholar  is  dreamy,  many  a  gymnast  is  a 
brute.  Complete,  symmetrical  education 
means  the  development  of  the  whole  man. 
Gladstone,  Christian,  scholar,  statesman, 
orator,  athlete,  is  England's  crowning 
glory  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  is  Christianity?  Sometimes  a 
word  is  better  than  a  sentence.  If  you 
ask  me,  What  is  oratory  ?  I  reply  Dem- 
osthenes. What  is  painting?  Raphael. 
What  is  philosophy?  Plato.  What  is 
tragedy?  Shakespeare.  What  is  history? 
Gibbon.    What  is  poetry?    Tennyson. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity?  It  is 
Christ.  It  is  the  loving  heart,  the  gentle 
spirit,  the  tender  conscience.  Whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  ate  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
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things  are  of  good  report — this  is  Christ- 
ianity. 

Christianity  is  consecration.  In  the 
familiar  hymn  of  Prances  Ridley  Haver- 
gal: 

Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  thee. 
Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  thy  love. 
Take  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  beautiful  for  thee. 
Take  my  voice  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only  for  my  King. 

Right  education  seeks  the  best  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties.  Christianity 
seeks  their  noblest  exercise.  Both  fit 
man  for  supreme  service  upon  the  earth. 
''To  grow  in  knowledge,  truth,  wisdom, 
faith,  hope,  love,  this,"  says  Bishop 
Spalding,  "is  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
heaven."  As  Webster  in  his  great 
oration  associated  union  and  liberty,  so 
let  us  ever  associate  Christianity  and 
education,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable ! — Sterling  Standard, 


EFFECT  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT UPON  MORALITY. 


IN  our  zeal  for  making  distinctions  we 
very  often  push  them  too  far,  and  set 
hard  and  fast  limits  to  what  naturally 
merge  into  each  other,  and  even  form 
parts  of  each  other.  It  has  been  thus 
with  the  dividing  lines  that  are  often 
rigidly  drawn  between  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  parts  of  man's  na- 
ture. We  are,  however,  continually 
learning  how  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  the  two  former;  how  necessary  a 
healthful  physique  is  to  a  sane  and  vigor- 
ous intellect,  and  how  strong  is  the  in- 
fluence of  thought  and  emotion  upon  the 
bodily  functions.  Thus  we  seldom  now 
commit  the  fatal  mistake,  which  some  of 
our  forefathers  did,  in  imagining  that  the 
abuse  and  enfeeblement  of  the  physical 
system  could  aid  in  the  strengthening 
and  elevation  of  the  mind. 

Not  yet,  however,  do  we  fully  recog- 
nize the  same  sympathy  between  the 
moral  powers  and  the  mental.     Many 

Crsoos  still  suppose  that  a  sharp  line  can 
drawn  between  them.  While  no  one 
doubts  that  the  human  intellect  has  pro- 
gressed and  is  still  progressing  in  power 
and  quality  as  the  ages  roll  on,  there  are 
some  who  deny  the  same  advancement 
to  the  moral  nature.    They  think  that 


the  increase  and  extension  of  knowledge 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  which  are  so  evident  in  the 
records  of  civilization,  have  had  little  or 
no  effect  in  enhancing  morality  or  exalt- 
ing the  spiritual  nature.  So  far  from 
mankind  having  become  more  virtuous 
or  honorable,  some  people  rather  believe 
in  moral  deterioration,  and  assert  with 
assurance  that  the  uneducated  and  men- 
tally inferior  man  is  quite  as  able  to  be  a 
good  man  as  his  more  richly  endowed 
neighbor.  We  cannot  believe  that  this 
idea  is  either  correct  in  theory  or  sus- 
tained by  facts.  There  are  doubtless  some 
educated  men,  with  strong  mental  powers, 
who  pursue  paths  of  vice  and  crime 
There  are  also  many  simple  and  ignorant 
people  who  have  no  such  record,  but  who 
gladly  obey  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
the  law  of  morality  as  far  as  they  know 
them,  and  are  rightly  esteemed  in  conse- 
quence. All  honor  to  those  who,  in 
spite  of  many  disadvantages,  hold  fisist  to 
their  highest  conceptions  of  right  and  of 
truth.  Yet  let  us  remember  that  it  is  not 
because  of  these  disadvantages,  but  in 
spite  of  them,  that  they  do  so.  If  they 
use  all  the  light  they  have,  who  can 
doubt  that  with  every  additional  ray  they 
would  see  the  path  more  clearly,  and  fol- 
low it  more  ardently  ?  And  as  for  the 
men  who,  with  fine  intellects  and  good 
education,  yet  disgrace  themselves  by 
immorality,  does  any  one  suppose  that  if 
they  were  stupid  and  ignorant  they  would 
be  more  virtuous?  Is  it  not  at  least 
probable  that  they  would  have  sunk  to 
even  lower  depths  of  degradation  ?  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  such  extremes  on 
both  sides,  it  is  certain  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  mind  has  upon  the  whole  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
moral  character.  With  every  accession 
of  the  intellectual  powers  a  higher  ideal 
of  what  is  best  for  the  community  must 
present  itself,  and  the  unity  of  the  welfare 
of  self  with  that  of  others  will  app^r 
more  clearly.  The  desire  to  do  right  will 
not  flag  as  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
increases;  rather  will  it  keep  pace  with 
every  step  and  embrace  every  added 
opportunity. 

One  special  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  natural  effect  of  a  scientific 
training.  In  a  recent  address  on  "The 
ethical  element  in  education,"  by  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Raymond,  this  is  pointed 
out  very  forcibly.    He  says : 

*'  That  which  makes  thought 
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is  the  rigorous  logic  of  natnral  and  neces- 
sary sequence.    Every  eflFect  must  have 
a  cause,  adequate  and  compelling.   Given 
certain  conditions,  and  certain  results  will 
follow  with  infallible  certainty.     Prom 
this  inexorable  system  of  reasoning  has 
come   the  material   progress  of   recent 
times ;  but  what  interests  us  specially  is 
the  reverence  for  law  which  has  thus  been 
fostered.     We  have  not  yet  begun  to  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  ethical  import- 
ance of  this  scientific  habit  of  thought. 
Its  influence  may  not  yet  have  been  felt 
to  any  marked  degree,  but  it  is  inevitable 
that  it  will  be,  since  it  proceeds  from 
reverence  for  law,  for  all  law;  and  the 
laws  of  our  moral  being,  affecting,  as  they 
do,  life  in  all  its  more  important  issues, 
cannot  be  ignored.    The  scientific  method 
will  affirm  the  certainty  of  the  results  of 
moral  forces :  that  the  forces  that  weaken 
and  degrade  and  destroy  are  as  absolute 
in  their  operation  as  the  forces  of  disease 
or  gravitation ;  that  whatever  tends  to 
ennoble  and  purify  and' exalt  is  just  as 
absolute ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  in- 
evitable loss  in  wrong- doing  and  inevi- 
table gain  in  right-doing.     What   the 
scientific  habit  of  thought  has  accom- 
plished in  the  physical  world  it  will  ac- 
complish in  the  moral  world.    As  the 
conviction  grows  that  moral  laws  are  ab- 
solute, that  their  rewards  and  penalties 
are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  men  will  not 
be  deceived    by  the   promises  of   evil. 
With  clear  vision  they  will  choose  the 
right.    The  conviction  of  absolute  law  in 
the  moral  world  is  behind  all  modem 
ethical  progress,  and  holds  the  promise  of 
increasing  righteousness,  the  prophecy  of 
afinal  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth.' ' 
This  is  but  a  single  instance,  though  a 
most  impressive  one,   of  the  beneficent 
influence  of   mind   upon  morals.     Not 
only  through  science,  but  also  through 
every  other  study  which  enlarges  the 
mental  horizon  and  strengthens  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  may  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man  be  reinforced.     If 
this  be  so,  it  invests  education  with  a 
still  loftier  aim  and  educators  with  a 
deeper  responsibilty  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  accord  to  them.     Neither  is  it 
only  in  the  education  of  the  schools,  but 
also  in  the  more  complicated  education 
of  life,  that  this  truth  manifests  itself. 
Bvery  time  we  read  an  uplifting  book,  or 
think  an  elevating  thought,  or  obtain  a 
wider  insight  into  the  workings  of  nature, 
or  a  deeper  knowledge  of  humanity,  we 


at  least  lay  the  foundation  for  a  higher 
and  purer  morality.  Other  things  being 
equal,  intelligence  and  morality  will  go 
hand-in-hand;  for  all  immorality  is  un- 
intelligent, foolish,  irrational,  as  well  as 
wrong,  while  wisdom  and  righteousness 
are  twin  sisters. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


SHOULD  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFI- 
CATES BE  GRADED?* 


BY  C.  H.  GORDINIBR. 


THE  law  governing  provisional  certifi- 
cates shows  that  they  can  be  granted 
for  only  one  year,  cannot  be  renewed  or 
endorsed,  and  are  valid  only  in  the  county, 
city  or  borough  in  which  they  are  issued. 
From  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 
June  I,  1901,  we  learn  that  there  are  in 
the  cities  of  the  State  1,183  provisional 
certificates,  1,589  professional,  2,036  per- 
manent, and  1,526  normal;  while  in  the 
counties  there  are  9,326  provisional, 
2,036  professional,  2,265  permanent,  and 
5,141  Normal.  These  figures  show  that 
in  the  counties  50  per  cent,  and  in  the 
cities  25  per  cent,  of  those  teaching  hold 
provisional  certificates;  or  throughout  the 
entire  State  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
hold  certificates  good  for  only  one  year, 
and  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are 
issued.  In  our  own  county  of  Bradford 
the  figures  run  much  higher,  as  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  our  superintendent 
show  that  67  per  cent.,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  teachers,  hold  only 
provisional  certificates. 

As  statistics  are  valuable  only  as  they 
teach  some  lesson  or  truth,  let  us  for  a 
moment  analyze  these  figures.  10,509 
provisional  certificates  in  the  State  mean 
that  just  that  number  of  teachers  must 
be  re-examined  next  year  if  they  continue 
in  the  work;  and  of  there  336  are  in  Brad- 
ford county.  As  117  applicants  were  re- 
jected in  this  county  last  year,  that  means 
about  450  examinations  here,  and  14,000 
in  the  State,  allowing  for  the  same  per 
cent,  of  failures.  More  than  this,  these 
figures  mean  that  a  very  large  per  cent, 
of  those  now  teaching  are  merely  floaters, 
and,  therefore,  of  relatively  less  value  to 
the  profession. 

*  Read  before  the  Educational  Association  of 
Bradford  Co.,  held  at  Wjalusing,  November  15, 
1902,  b^  C.  H.  Gordinier,  Principal  Troy  Graded 
and  High  School. 
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In  this  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, we  know  that  the  effort  in  every 
sphere  of  activity  is  to  eliminate  friction, 
waste,  loss  of  time,  effort  and  money,  for 
as  these  detrimental  factors  are  elimi- 
nated, there  follow  increased  efficiency 
and  greater  results,  intensive  and  exten- 
sive. Now,  is  it  not  possible  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  this  State  to  minimize 
these  detrimental  factors,  substituting 
therefor  such  as  will  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  our  school  economy  ? 

Let  us  consider  tentatively  the  scheme 
for  provisional  certificates  which  now  ob- 
tains in  some  states,  and  endeavor  to  an- 
ticipate the  logical  results,  were  such  a 
scheme  adopted  in  Pennsylvania. 

Suppose  provisional  certificates  were 
divided  into  three  classes:  those  of  the 
first  class  good  for  four  years,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  one  and  one-half,  and 
no  subject  more  than  two;  those  of  the 
second  class  good  for  two  years,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  two,  and  no  subject 
more  than  two  and  one-half;  those  of  the 
third  class  good  for  one  year  only,  with 
an  average  of  at  least  two  and  one- half, 
and  no  subject  more  than  three.  And 
these  certificates  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  that  those  teachers  holding  a 
third  class,  good  for  only  one  year,  must, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  obtain  one  of  the 
second  or  first  class;  while  those  holding 
second  class,  good  for  only  two  years, 
must,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  advance  to 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  first  class. 

Before  such  a  scheme  could  be  put  into 
operation,  one  condition  would  be  neces- 
sary, viz..  State  uniformity  of  examina- 
tions, as  regards  provisional  certificates. 
Now  the  question  arises.  Is  such  a  radical 
change  in  our  school  system  advisable? 

It  was  stated  by  our  Superintendent  at 
the  local  institute  recently  held  at  Troy, 
that  the  spirit  of  our  school  law  follows 
the  spirit  of  our  national  law — a  strong 
central  department  for  general  oversight^ 
control  and  appeal,  but  leaving  to  the 
cities,  boroughs  and  counties  the  control 
of  local  matters.  In  this  the  Delsartean 
principle  is  followed,  '*  Strength  at  the 
centre  and  flexibility  at  the  surface." 
But  as  flexibility  is  purely  a  relative 
term,  may  it  not  easily  degenerate  into 
weakness?  and  would  it  not  be  possible 
for  those  having  local  affairs  in  charge 
unconsciously  to  become  weak,  while 
considering  themselves  to  have  only  a 
laudable  degree  of  flexibility  ? 

To  be  more  specific:  Among  the  objec- 


tions to  our  present  system,  we  find,  fint, 
that  too  large  a  part  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's time  is  now  occupied  in  preparing 
questions  and  conducting  examinations. 
This  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  office  work, 
which,  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  the 
graded  system,  would  leave  him  more 
time  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with 
directors  at  their  important  summer  meet- 
ings, thus  impressing  more  potently  his 
personality  upon  the  county  and  mould- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  the  public  senti- 
ment. Again,  I  believe  that  the  present 
plan  whereby  the  provisional  certiBcate 
issued  in  one  county  is  good  in  no  other, 
is  irrational,  for  a  close  construction  of 
our  present  law  in  this  matter  shows  it  to 
reflect  upon  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  County  Superintendent.  Let  us  see 
what  precedent  the  Law  furnishes:  A  law- 
yer is  admitted  to  practice  in  a  certain 
county  by  passing  an  examination  before 
a  committee  in  that  county,  and  then  if 
he  desire  to  practice  in  another  county,  is 
permitted  to  do  so,  upon  motion  before 
court  of  such  county.  If  such  courtesy, 
which  in  some  cases  nearly  approaches 
laxity,  is  permissible  in  law,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  why 
should  it  not  be  allowed  in  teaching, 
which  by  some  is  not  recognized  as  a 
profession  ?  We  might  also  cite  the  min- 
istry, for  we  all  know  a  minister  once 
ordained  is  always  ordained,  except  under 
conditions  which  rarely  occur. 

A  much  stronger  objection  to  our  pres- 
ent system  is,  that  it  allows  too  many 
unprofessional  teachers  to  remain  in  the 
ranks.  While  the  graded  system  would 
not  debar  them  from  entering,  they  would 
be  compelled  either  to  make  the  advance- 
ment which  the  system  demanded,  or  else 
drop  out. 

Another  objection  to  our  present  plan 
is,  that  it  compels  those  teaching  primary 
or  special  branches,  either  to  prepare  each 
year  for  an  examination  on  branches  they 
do  not  teach,  or  obtain  some  kind  of  per- 
manent certificate.  And  not  to  carry  these 
objections  to  undue  length,  we  believe  the 
present  law,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  aU 
its  bearings,  causes  a  waste  of  energy  and 
loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  both  superin- 
tendent and  teacher,  that  it  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  requirements  demanded 
in  other  professions,  nor  is  it  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  advancement  and  piio- 
gress  of  the  30th  century. 

The  principal  objection  that  I  have 
heard  advanced  to  the  graded  system  is, 
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that  many  excellent  teachers  have  not 
the  requisite  scholarship  to  obtain  a  first 
or  even  second-class  certificate,  and 
wonld,  therefore,  soon  be  forced  out  of 
the  profession.  Knowing  the  value  of 
good  teachers,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  whose  daily  work  does  not  tend 
to  keep  them  "bright"  in  the  higher 
branches,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  favor 
any  scheme  that  would  tend  to  their  with- 
drawal from  the  ranks;  but  I  believe  this 
objection  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  the  first  place,  as  with  many  other 
laws,  involving  a  radical  change,  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  should  elapse  previous 
to  its  going  into  effect,  that  those  affected 
by  it  might  not  find  themselves  unpre- 
pared. And  more  than  that,  as  they  now 
have  to  take  an  examination  every  year, 
could  they  not,  by  the  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  those  qualities  of  heart,  head  and 
will  power,  which  now  make  them  suc- 
cessful teachers,  obtain,  when  the  time 
demands  it,  a  certificate  good  for  four 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having 
proved  their  scholarship  by  holding  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  their  ability  to 
teach  by  actual  demonstration,  let  them 
be  granted  a  professional  certificate  by  the 
supmntendent.  In  this  way  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  graded  system  will 
prove  to  teachers  of  this  class  not  a  bane 
but  a  blessing. 

But  some  one  again  objects  that  a  weak 
teacher,  or  one  inexperienced,  may,  by 
brilliant  scholarship,  gain  at  once  a  first- 
dass  certificate.  Well,  what  of  it?  Under 
the  present  law,  he  will  get  one  good  for 
one  year,  and  if  of  such  excellent  scholar- 
ship will  no  doubt  continue  to  get  one 
esdi  year.  If,  having  taught  one  year 
on  a  four-year  certificate,  he  knows  his 
unfitness  for  the  work,  his  retention  lies 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  that  hire; 
in  other  words,  his  four  years'  certificate 
does  not  by  any  means  guarantee  him 
lour  years'  employment.  That  is  the 
School  Board's  business,  not  ours. 

Having  then  considered  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  the  present  and  also  to  the 
graded  plan,  we  come  to  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  under  the  latter. 
First  of  all,  it  would  force  out  of  the  ranks 
many  unprofessional  teachers;  and  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  salaries  in  the  district  schools, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  graded  schools 
in  this  county,  are  kept  down  because  the 
directors  have  no  trouble  in  finding  teach- 
-era  at  the  current  salaries.  Now,  as  price 


depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  relation 
between  supply  and  demand,  we  can 
readily  see  that  with  a  decreased  supply 
there  would  result  an  increased  demand, 
and  with  a  greater  demand  there  goes  a 
higher  wage.  Bither  this,  or  what  is 
equally  desirable,  some  schools  would 
have  to  be  closed  and  centraUzation  at 
once  put  into  effect. 

Not  only  would  the  graded  system  tend 
to  raise  salaries  and  stimulate  centraliza- 
tion, it  would  also  offer  a  direct  stimulus 
to  teachers.  For  let  the  latter  realize  that 
a  first-dass  certificate  means  four  years 
without  examination,  and  that  it  must  be 
obtained  within  three  years  at  the  far- 
thest, and  he  will  go  to  work  to  get  it.  Or 
if  he  manifest  indifference,  the  sooner  he 
is  out  of  the  profession  the  better. 

Again,  with  a  state  uniformity  of  ques* 
tions,  the  power  should  be  given  to  any 
County  Superintendent  to  endorse  the 
certificate  of  another,  he  knowing  the 
latter  to  be  worthy  and  his  examinations 
just.  Moreover,  the  teacher  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  and  with  the  right  spirit, 
free  from  annual  worry  and  study  inadent 
to  examination,  can  spend  that  time  and 
effort  in  personal  culture  and  professional 
improvement. 

For  these  reasons  then,  that  the  graded 
system  would  result  in  fewer  examlna* 
tions,  thtis  relieving  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent;  in  uniformity  of  questions,  and 
consequent  justice  In  one  superintendent's 
endorsing  the  certificate  of  another;  in  the 
increase  of  salaries  and  the  centralization 
of  schools;  in  stimulating  the  teacher  to 
a  higher  degree  of  schokrship  and  pro- 
fessional growth,  because  it  would  cut 
out  of  the  teaching  body  the  weak  and 
inefficient  members,  thereby  bringing  in- 
creased honor  and  emolument  to  t^ose 
that  remain,  as  well  as  greater  time  for 
study  along  special  lines.  In  one  state 
in  which  I  taught  for  several  years  I  saw 
the  advantage  of  a  system  such  as  I  have 
outlined.  Without  claiming  this  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  teacher 
IS  heir,  I  do  believe  that  the  proper  grad- 
ing of  the  provisional  certificate  would 
directly  result  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  public  school  system  of  this  grand 
old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


King  Hassam,  well-beloved,  was  wont  to  say, 
When  aught  went  wrong,  or  any  labor  failed, 

"To-morrow,  friends,  will  be  another  day! " 
And  in  that  faith  he  slept,  and  so  prevail^. 
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'  get  on  "  means  going  into  a  higher 

whether  they  know  anything  or 

It  seems  as  though  I  shall  scream 

that  poor  little  stupid  asks  each 

'Ain't  we  goin'  to  have  no  spellin' 

-      1?"    Spelling !  — When   he   can't 

::      '  cat "  without  spelling  it  out. 

,  maddening  to  see  him  sit  like  a 

during  the  stories  and  nature  les- 

and  to  hear  his  invariable  "Don't 

^  '  >  to  play"  when  game  time  comes. 

^^    i      i  think  that  he'd  at  least  wake  up 

"*      '    mnastics  when  we  hammer  and  saw 

'.     ise  the  pick,  even  if  the  bowing  les- 

iud  imaginary  apple-picking  don't 

--      2.®  \Am,.     It's  worse  still  to  see  him 

-^over  that  greasy  first  reader  that  is 

^  Greek"  to  him.    He  sits  rigid  and 

V    -  -^ly  eyes  the  page  that  conveys  not  a 

r*'     '^ht  to  him,  then  coolly  informs  me 

1      -  a  week  that  *'  Pap  says  they  ain't 

^se  to  them  noises  you  have  us  make; 

-setter  be  leamin'  to  spell  and  count." 

U  there  is  about  it,  I  shall  have  to 

e  to  his  father  and  tell  him  that  the 

s  seven  months  in  school  have  done 

'.    ;.  -  no  good,  and  that  he  must  stop  in- 

^     .     ering  and  let  Charles  be  taught  in  an 

'    ^.^-date,  logical  way,  or  he  will  not  get 

.  -  -  of  the  first  grade  in  forty  years.    If 

^  ^  U^  teachers  could  furnish  brains  for 

^  \  ccX!i&  and  their  parents,  there  would  be 

.  ..s^e  hope.     Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 

^tA  for  the  fiather  to  come  and  talk  with 

^\  it  surely  is  not  my  place  to  look  him 

I'rx,    An3rway,  I  simply  will  not  have  an 

'  ritiorant  coal-heaver  dictate  to  me. 


f*- 
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«^  To  think  of  that  seven-year-old  baby 
^^  hopping  the  family  wood  and  mending 
he  sidewalk  because  his  father  comes 
"'^lomc  so  tired !  No  wonder  he  doesn't 
JT  aue  to  take  ten  minutes  a  day  from  his 
-^precious  book  to  go  through  with  '*  them 
motions,"  when  he  can  saw  as  straight 
as  a  string  and  hit  a  nail  on  the  head  like 
^  a  man. 

.^     "My  man  ain't  very  strong,  and  we 

..;'  shall  have  to  depend  on  Charlie  in  a  few 

^V  years,  so  we  want  him  to  get  all  the 

"jf-^f  schoolin'  he  can  now."     O,  you  poor, 

^<  brave,  smileless,  little,  gray  woman.  You 

'^i   shall  smile  and  Charlie  shall  learn,  and  a 

^t    ray  of  sunshine  shall  warm  the  cockles  of 

;:     that  poor  man's  heart  if — if  I  don't  get 

time  to  hear  a  learned  lecture  or  have  an 

orthodox  recitation  for  six  months.     It 

takes  a  mighty  wrench  to  get  away  from 

one's  pet  methods,  and  from  principles 


that  all  the  teaching  world  takes  as  mat- 
ters of  course.  But  none  the  less,  here's 
to  Charlie  and  his  progress !  He  shall 
spell  because  it  makes  him  and  his  joyless 
family  happier.  He  shall  read  from  a 
book,  too,  though  in  the  abstract  that's 
quite  the  wrong  thing.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  children  aren't  in  the  abstract,  are 
they  ?  Working  in  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance has  always  .seemed  laziness  when 
applied  to  school  teaching.  But  I  see 
now:  in  order  to  get  anything  I  must  pull 
with  the  parents  at  first.  Then  I'll  re-^ 
mind  myself  each  day  that  they  love 
Charlie  more  than  I  do,  that  they  are 
truly  suffering  because  they  feel  that  he 
is  wasting  his  precious  time.  I'll  remem- 
ber that  even  ignorant  parents,  if  they 
are  loving  and  honest,  have  rights  we  are 
bound  to  respect.  1*11  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  then» 
my  Charlie  boy,  they'll  pull  my  way,  and 
your  dear,  sturdy  little  brain,  with  all  its 
heritage  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  shall 
have  the  most  skilful  teaching  I  can  con- 
jure. And,  O,  Charlie!  three  people  shall 
be  happier  because  of  me;  they  are  your 
"pap"  and  "mom"  znAyou. 

Before  what  ?  After  what  ?  After  she 
stopped  being  just  a  school  teacher  and 
became  a  woman  too. — Nebraska  Teacher. 
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WHEN  St.  Paul  was  preaching  the 
doctrine  that  God  was  not  the  God 
of  the  Jew  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentile, 
he  cried:  "What  profit,  then,  hath  the 
Jew  ? ' '  And  he  answered,  *  *  Much  every 
way,  but  chiefly  that  to  him  is  committed 
the  oracles  of  God."  And  in  these  words 
St.  Paul  indicates  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  Jewish  people  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  They  have  given  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  world  their  divine 
oracles,  their  written  Word  of  God.  The 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people 
has  t>ecome  the  sacred  literature  of  all  the 
people  of  the  West.  These  books,  written 
for  the  reproof,  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion of  the  people  of  Israel,  have  become 
the  books  of  reproof,  instruction  and  ex- 
hortation of  countless  millions. 

This  came  to  pass  in  a  most  singular 
way.  About  400  years  after  the  Hebrew 
people  had  ceased  from  their  literary  ac- 
tivity and  had  become  mere  commenta- 
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tors  upon  the  books  written  by  their 
fathers,  there  came  into  the  world  a  new 
and  living  literature,  small  in  quantity, 
bnt  marvellous  in  quality — ^a  literature 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  and  claimed  to  be  an 
interpretation  and  fulfillment  of  them. 
This  new  literature,  comprising  twenty 
or  more  small  books,  all  of  which  make 
up  but  a  small  volume,  and  can  be  read 
through  in  a  very  short  time,  took  cap- 
tive the  great  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
made  it  the  bond  servant  of  this  new 
creation  of  human  thought,  and  carried 
it  out  into  all  the  world  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  world. 

It  is  the  New  Testament  that  has  given 
vogue  to  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  New 
Testament  had  never  been  written  the  Old 
Testament  would  to-day  be  the  property 
of  the  rabbis,  and  not  be  known  outside 
of  the  school  of  Judaism;  and  these  two, 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  make 
up  one  organic  whole.  They  have  a 
common  origin,  a  common  purpose,  and 
have  combined  to  produce  a  single  result. 

If  we  ask  how  tnese  books  came  to  be 
written,  the  answer  is  that  they  were 
written  as  all  other  books  have  ever  been 
written  since  the  world  began.  They  had 
their  origin  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  A 
word  has  a  history.  It  is  first  an  un- 
spoken word,  living  in  some  single  heart 
and  soul  and  mind.  It  then  takes  form 
and  expression  in  language;  it  finds 
utterance  upon  the  lips;  it  passes  as  a 
word  out  into  the  air  and  enters  the  ear 
of  the  hearer,  and  then  it  becomes  a  com- 
munication between  soul  and  soul,  and  in 
due  course  of  time,  doubtless  after  long 
and  patient  travail,  man  discovered  a 
method  by  which  his  spoken  word  could 
be  preserved  so  that  it  could  go  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  making 
its  way  into  new  hearts.  This  method  of 
preservation  we  call  writing  or  printing. 
Certain  arbitrary  signs  were  designed, 
which  represented  the  various  sounds  of 
which  the  human  voice  is  capable. 

There  is  a  constant  transmutation  going 
on.  The  unspoken  word  is  becoming  in- 
stead the  spoken  word,  the  written  word, 
and  these  are  translated  again  into 
thought,  and  become  the  unspoken  word 
again,  to  go  on  combining  and  recombin- 
ing  to  the  end  of  time. 

Men  speak  of  the  things  which  they 
see  and  hear,  and  tell  of  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  Hebrew  literature  has  its 
peculiar  character  from  the  peculiar  ex- 


perience of  that  period.  Very  early  in 
history  their  thoughts  were  turned  in  one 
direction.  They  became  seekers  after 
God. 

According  to  their  own  traditions  this 
impulse  was  given  to  their  thought  by 
the  great  forefather  of  their  race.  Abra- 
ham was  the  friend  of  God,  and  the  chief 
purpose  and  end  of  the  Hebrew  life  ever 
afterward  was  to  cultivate  the  divine 
friendship.  The  thought  of  God  filled  his 
heart  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. He  referred  to  God  and  derived 
everything  from  God.  His  daily  life  was 
under  the  constant  care  of  his  Divinity; 
all  that  he  saw  and  heard  were  only  so 
many  angels  of  his  God's  presence.  So 
that  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew,  whik  it 
was  narrow  in  one  sense,  was  by  its  very 
narrowness  an  intense  thought,  and  it 
gave  character  to  all  his  writings. 

Apart  from  this  his  writings  are  in  no 
wise  to  be  distinguished  from  Uie  writings 
of  other  people.  He  wrote  naturally  and 
simply  of  the  things  which  he  saw  and 
heard — of  the  actions  of  men  round  about 
him,  of  laws,  and  of  duties,  and  of  all  the 
great  concerns  and  experiences  of  humaB 
life.  But  he  wrote  of  them  as  one  inspired 
by  a  single  great  thought,  and  the  thought 
that  inspired  him  was  his  belief  in  the 
presence  and  the  guidance  of  his  God.  In 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
consists. 

Such  inspiration  does  not  prevent  im* 
scientific  or  historical  error,  or  even  mend 
misconception.  All  that  it  does  is  to  gife 
intensity  and  power  and  right  direction 
to  the  writer;  and  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  otherwise  composed 
than  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Men  wrote  of  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
They  wrote  of  Jesus  Christ  because  they 
had  seen  Him  and  heard  Him.  They  re 
membered  His  words  and  recorded  them. 
They  told  of  the  great  events  of  His  life 
in  the  inspiration  of  intense  devotion  and 
love  to  the  Master  whose  record  th^r 
made.  Their  reliability  arises  from  their 
own  integrity.  Prom  the  simplicity  and 
the  truthfulness  of  their  narative,  the 
four  Gospels  as  inventions  are  impossible. 
As  attempted  explanations  and  histories 
of  a  great  character,  they  are  the  mighti- 
est productions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  higher  criticism,  which  endeavors 
to  assign  each  book  to  its  proper  place,  is 
still  working  and  must  be  permitted  to 
work  according  to  its  own  methods,  until 
it  has  completed  its  work,  until  all  that 
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can  be  known  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  known,  and  we  may  be  perfectly 
sore  that  in  the  fntnie,  as  in  the  past, 
every  great  discovery,  every  truth  ascer- 
tained, will  but  widen  onr  horizon,  make 
stronger  our  faith,  and  give  us  a  nobler 
conception  of  our  God  and  of  His  work* 
ings  in  the  world. 


SCHOOL  DECLAMATION. 


AN  earnest  and  timely  plea  for  school 
declamation  is  made  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times  who  has  noted 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  public 
schools  to  abaindon  elocutionary  training. 

If  the  protest  could  be  widely  circulate 
it  would  doubtless  meet  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  spoken  deHverance 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  printed 
page  as  a  medium  for  influencing  thought 
and  molding  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
The  impasflioned  orator  no  longer  sways 
the  populace  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Daniel  Webster.  The 
difinsion  of  intelligence  through  the  work 
of  tihe  printing  press  is  now  so  universal 
and  fiar-reaching  that  the  people  no  longer 
take  their  facts  or  their  arguments  from 
the  platform.  The  people  listen  to  the 
campaign  spellbinders  and  applaud  their 
ntteraaces  and  then  go  home  to  devour 
the  printed  argumentation  upon  political 
qnestions  and  form  their  condusions  after 
mature  thinking. 

But  the  printed  page  cannot  entirely 
fill  the  place  of  trained  oratory.  A  forci- 
ble and  inspiring  enunciation  of  noble 
sentiment  by  a  man  of  magnetic  presence, 
eloquent  diction  and  earnest  conviction 
represents  a  power  that  is  not  approached 
by  the  cold  and  unimpassioned  t3rpesi 
Men's  ideals,  ethical  and  political,  can 
be  projected  into  the  human  conscience 
with  greatest  and  most  enduring  power 
through  spoken  utterance  delivered  by  a 
master  of  diction,  articulation  and  gesture. 

If  the  schools  persist  in  ther  present 
coarse  a  decline  in  the  arts  and  graces 
of  public  speaking  is  inevitable.  In  fact, 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  lose  entirely 
the  matchless  power  that  comes  with 
trained  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  our 
growing  commercialism  and  sordid  ma- 
terialism we  are  still  a  sentimental  people. 
Nothing  is  comparable  to  oratory  in  its 
inspiring  effects  upon  a  people  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling.    The  schools  should 


not  only  return  to  the  old  idea  of  com- 
mencement day,  with  its  original  oratory 
and  its  declamatory  efforts,  but  elocution 
should  have  an  important  place  in  the 
daily  training  of  pupils.  Besides,  the  effect 
of  school  training  in  declamation  exer- 
cises a  salutary  effect  on  the  pupil's  speech 
all  through  his  life. — Chicago  Herald, 
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THB  BKST  AND  MOST  BNDURING  WORK 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 
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OT  a  little  of  our  thinking,  perhaps 
the  most  of  it  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
it,  is  done  sub-consciously.  How  im- 
portant then  that  the  mind  content  should 
be  good,  not  bad;  strong,  not  weak;  in- 
spiring, quickening,  ennobling.  Nothing 
contributes  to  such  result  like  contact 
with  great  souls  at  their  best,  in  life  and 
in  books.  Hence  the  value,  the  vast  im- 
portance, of  storing  their  best  thoughts 
in  the  treasure  house  of  the  memory.  Do 
these  things  remain  with  us?  In  part 
they  certainly  do.  And  sometimes  it 
would  seem  that  what  is  once  thoroughly 
learned,  so  as  to  be  deeply  inscribed  upon 
the  tablets  of  the  memory,  is  never  lost. 
Will  it  be  our  Book  of  Judgment  in 
the  life  to  come,  ''when  the  books  are 
opened?" 

We  have  been  much  interested  recently 
in  reading  of  a  remarkable  case  of  delir- 
ium reported  in  the  London  Lancet^  by 
Dr.  Henry  Preebom.  Nor  is  it  the  only 
case  of  so-called  ''abnormal  memory" 
that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The 
patient  here  was  a  woman  of  seventy 
years,  who  was  suffering  from  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  pneumonia,  in  whom  the 
memory  centres  were  stirred  to  such  vital 
activity  that  they  gave  back  to  her  in 
orderly  succession  the  words  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  life  that  had  reached  its 
"  three-score  years  and  ten."  Says  the 
Lancet  : 

"  On  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
June  she  was  found  to  be  speaking  in  a 
language  unknown  to  those  about  her. 
It  sounded  at  times  as  if  she  was  repeat- 
ing poetry,  at  other  times  as  if  carrying 
on  a  conversation.  She  repeated  the 
same  poem  time  after  time.  This  lan- 
guage was  found  to  be  Hindustani.  On 
the  14th,  in  the  evening,  the  Hindustani 
began  to  be  mixed  with  English,  and  she 
spoke  to  and  of  friends  and  relations  of 
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her  girlhood.  On  the  15th  the  Hindu- 
stani had  disappeared  altogether,  and  she 
was  talking  to  and  of  friends  of  a  later 
date  in  English,  French  and  German. 

"The  patient  was  bom  in  India,  which 
country  she  left  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
and  landed  in  England,  after  a  five 
months'  voyage,  before  she  was  four 
years  old.  Up  to  the  time  she  landed 
she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Indian 
servants,  and  spoke  no  English  at  all, 
her  only  language  being  Hindustani. 
On  her  coming  to  England  the  ayah  was 
sent  back,  and  she  then  began  to  learn 
English,  and  from  that  time  she  had 
never  spoken  Hindustani.  She  appar- 
ently, on  the  13th,  went  back  in  her  de- 
lirium to  her  very  earliest  days,  when  she 
spoke  again  in  the  first  language  she  ever 
heard.  The  poem  was  found  to  be  some- 
thing which  the  ayahs  are  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  to  their  children,  and  the  con- 
versations were  apparently  with  the  na- 
tive servants,  one  being  recognized  as  a 
request  that  she  might  be  taken  to  the 
bazaar  to  buy  sweets. 

*' Through  the  whole  delirium  there 
could  be  recognized  a  sequence.  As  time 
went  on  the  friends  she  spoke  of  were  of 
later  date,  and  she  took  events  in  their 
proper  order.  She  apparently  began  at 
the  beginning  of  her  life  and  went  through 
it,  until  on  March  16  she  had  reached  £e 
time  when  she  was  married  and  had  her 
children  growing  up,  a  boy  and  girl.  It 
is  very  curious  that  after  a  lapse  of  sixty- 
six  years,  during  which  time  she  had  not 
spoken  Hindustani,  this  language  of  the 
early  childhood  should  be  r^alled  in  de- 
lirium. 

"The  patient  now  speaks  English, 
French  and  German  (one  as  fluently  as 
another),  but  although  she  knows  a  few 
Hindustani  words,  she  is  quite  unable  to 
speak  the  language  or  to  put  one  sentence 
together.  She  says  that  she  has  no  re- 
collection (nor  had  she  any  before  her  ill- 
ness) of  ever  having  been  able  to  speak 
Hindustani.  One  evidence  that  this  lan- 
guage really  was  Hindustani  is  that  she 
does  not  know,  nor  has  she  ever  known, 
any  other  language  except  those  men- 
tioned in  this  paper.  Also,  a  lady  who 
has  lived  much  of  her  life  in  India,  and 
speaks  the  language,  recognized  the  poem 
when  the  aged  woman  repeated  it  as  one 
commonly  in  use  among  the  ayahs,  and 
translated  some  of  the  conversations 
which  the  patient  carried  on  with  her  im- 
aginary visitors." 


What  does  it  mean?  Does  the  mind 
never  lose  what  is  once  thoroughly  its 
own  ?  Here  is  a  very  grave  thought  for 
the  parent,  tbe  teacher,  the  school  director, 
and  the  school  superintendent. 

The  following  is  the  memory  work  of 
the  Lancaster  High  School  for  the  dates 
named.  In  the  fourth  line  of  the  bit  of 
verse  from  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  in  our  last 
issue,  the  word  "world"  should  be  ••life:" 

"Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies  when  love  is 
done.*' 

AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days;  in  my 
library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  interests 
are  divided  between  my  geraniums  and 
my  books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in  the 
present;  with  the  books  I  am  in  the  past 
I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  history  un- 
rolls before  me.  I  breathe  the  morning 
air  of  the  world  while  the  scent  of  Bden's 
roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  whiie  it  vibrated 
only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of  nightin- 
gales, and  to  the  laugh  of  Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armies  of  ^exander;  I 
feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the  manch 
of  Camby'ses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre, — the 
stage  is  Time,  the  play  is  the  World. 
What  a  spectacle  it  is!  What  kingly 
pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what 
cities  bum  to  heaven,  what  crowds  of 
captives  are  dragged  at  the  chariot- wheels 
of  conquerors ! 

I  hear  or  cry  *'  Bravol"  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am 
a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Ro- 
man coin.  I  lift  old  Homer,  and  I  shout 
Achilles  in  the  temple.  The  silence  of 
the  empeopled  Syrian  plains,  the  outcom- 
ings  and  in- goings  of  the  patriardis, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields 
at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's 
guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  the  desert 
sun-beat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cession— all  these  things  I  find  within  the 
boards  of  my  Old  Testament. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books  as 
of  a  half-peopled  world;  what  bleating  of 
flocks,  what  green  pastoral  rest,  what 
indubitable  human  existence!  Across 
brawling  centuries  of  blood  and  war  I 
hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flock,  the 
tinkling  of  tbe  bells  of  Rebekah's camels. 

O  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet 
so  near,  so  strange  yet  so  well  known,  by 
what  miraculous  power  do  I  know  you 
all !  Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  converse, 
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and  into  these  fields  a  mortal  may  venture 
miappalled.  What  king's  court  can  boast 
such  company  ?  What  school  of  philos- 
ophy such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe;  there  are  the  songs 
of  Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night, 
and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my 
books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a 
strange  sense  of  the  supernatural.  They 
are  not  collections  of  printed  pages;  they 
are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it 
speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not  now 
heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of 
which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

I  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes 
I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man 
sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel 
with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Timour  or  Genghis  Khan  on 
their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in 
my  library;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  liv- 
bg,  that  attend  my  levees. — Alexander 
Smith. 

SONG  OP  THB  CAMP. 

"  Give  us  a  song  !"  the  soldiers  cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  TOmbarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff. 
Lay,  gaim  and  threatening,  under: 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said: 
'*  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
liuty  bring  enough  of  sorrow.'* 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon: 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame: 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory: 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 

But  all  sang,  "  Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion. 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak. 
But,  as  the  song  grew  louder. 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek, 
Washed  ofir  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers. 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell, 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars! 


And  Irish  Norah's  eves  are  dim 
For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  *'  Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers!  still  in  honored  rest. 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

MASTER  AND  MAN,  AND  THB  PATHER. 

The  better  the  master  the  better  the  man, 
The  better  the  man  the  better  the  work. 
The  meaner  the  master  the  meaner  the  man, 
The  meaner  the  man  the  meaner  the  shirk: 
But  the  better  the  man  in  spite  of  the  master. 
The  safer  the  man  in  the  night  of  disaster; 
The  better  either  because  of  the  other, 
The  better  for  everybody,  my  brother. 
For  the  time  is  at  hand,  the  time  is  at  hand, 
When  all  must  be  men,  and  God  will  command* 

Dec.  2.  Paul  Shivell. 

WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness,  in  work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so> 
mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication 
with  Nature;  the  real  desire  to  get  work 
done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to* 
truth,  to  Nature's  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, which  are  truth. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  haa 
a  work,  a  life-purpose :  he  has  found  it, 
and  will  follow  it.  How,  as  a  free-flow- 
ing channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force 
through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  ex- 
istence, like  an  ever-deepening  river  there, 
it  runs  and  flows! — draining  off  the  sour, 
festering  water  gradually  from  the  root 
of  the  remotest  grass  blade;  making,  in- 
stead of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green,  fruit- 
ful meadow  with  its  clear- flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let 
the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  smalU 

Labor  is  life;  from  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  worker  rises  his  God  given  force,  the 
sacred,  celestial  lifeessence,  breathed  into 
him  by  Almighty  God;  from  his  inmost 
heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all 
knowledge,  * 'self  knowledge,"  and  much 
else,  so  soon  as  work  fitly  begins.  Knowl- 
edge! the  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that;  for  Na- 
ture herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea  to 
that.  Properly,  thou  hast  no  other 
knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by 
working:  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis 
of  knowledge;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in 
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ischools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in 
endless  logic  vortices  till  we  try  it  and  fix 
it.  **  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be 
-ended  by  action  alone." 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was 
thisunpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradi* 
-cable,  for-ever-enduring  gospel :  Work, 
and  therein  have  well  being.  Man,  son 
of  earth  and  heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active 
method,  a  force  for  work : — and  bums 
like  a  painfully  smouldering  fire,  giving 
thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou 
write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts  around 
thee!  What  is  immethodic,  waste,  thou 
shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable, 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Where- 
-soever  thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  thy 
-eternal  enemy:  attack  him  swiftly,  sub- 
•due  him;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence,  divinity, 
and  thee!  The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy 
path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful 
:grass,  adropof  nourishingmilk,  may  grow 
there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub, 
gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it, 
^weave  it;  that  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there 
may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin 
of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ig- 
norance, stupidity,  brute- mindedness— 
attack  it,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  un- 
weariedly,  and  rest  not  while  thou  livest 
and  it  lives;  but  smite,  smite  in  the  name 
of  God!  The  highest  God,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee  : 
atill  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear. 
Ah,  even  He,  with  His  unspoken  voice, 
is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders,  or 
syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds ;  for  the 
aiLBNCB  of  deep  eternities,  of  worlds  from 
beyond  the  morning  stars,  does  it  not 
apeak  to  thee?  The  unborn  ages;  the 
old  graves,  with  their  long-mouldering 
•dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now 
an  dry— do  not  these  speak  to  thee  what 
-earth  hath  not  heard?  The  deep  death- 
kingdoms,  the  stars  in  their  never- resting 
oourses,  all  space  and  all  time,  proclaim 
it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admonition. 
'Thou,  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day;  for  the  night 
'Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true 
work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there 
is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide 
as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow;  and  up  from  that  to 
sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ; 
^hich  includes  all  Kepler  calculations, 


Newton's  meditations,  all  sciences,  all 
spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  mutyi- 
doms — up  to  that  '*  agony  of  blood j 
sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called  divine! 

0  brother,  if  this  is  not  *'  worship,"  then 

1  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship;  for  this 
is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under 
God's  sky. 

Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy 
life  of  toil?  Complain  not.  Look  up, 
my  wearied  brother;  see  thy  fellow- work- 
men there,  in  God's  eternity ;  surviving 
there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacxed  band 
of  the  immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of 
the  empire  of  mind.  Even  in  the  weak 
human  memory  they  survive  so  long  as 
saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods;  they  alone  snr 
viving:  peopling,  they  alone,  the  im- 
measured  solitudes  of  Time !  To  thee 
Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not  unkind; 
Heaven  is  kind — as  a  noble  mother;  as 
that  Spartan  mother,  saying  while  she 
gave  her  son  his  shield,  '*With  it,  mt 
SON,  OR  UPON  IT  !"  Thou,  too,  shalt  re- 
turn home  in  honor,  to  thy  far-distant 
home  in  honor;  doubt  it  not  if  in  the 
battle  tliou  keep  thy  shield.  Thou,  in  the 
eternities  and  deepest  death-kingdoma, 
art  not  an  alien;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
denizen!  Complain  not;  the  very  Spar- 
tans did  not  complian. — Thomas  CofiyU, 

WAGES. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  sooE, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  end- 
less sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  straggle,  to  right 
the  wron^ — 

Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  gloiy,  no  lover  of 
glory  she; 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of  Vii^ 

tue  be  dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 

the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest  no  quiet  scilt 

of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  ia  a  san- 

mer  sky: 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

Alfred  TeniiysoB. 

Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtne 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.— 5/.  Paul.  Dec.  9. 

PSAI«M  I. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
the  way  of  the  sinner,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
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seat  of  the  scornfiil.  But  his  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  He 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  Uie  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  frnit  in 
his  season:  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 
The  ungodly  are  not  so,  but  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 
Therefore  the  nngodly  shall  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous.  For  the  I^rd 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous:  but  the 
way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

rr  CAMB  UPON  THE  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old: 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 

''  Peace  to  the  earth,  good- will  to  man, 
From  heaven's  all-gracious  King.*' 
The  earth  in  solemn  stillness  lay. 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 
With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 

And  still  celestial  music  floats 
0*er  all  the  weary  world; 

Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 
They  bend  on  heavenly  wing. 

And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds. 
The  blessed  angels  sing! 

O  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load. 
Whose  forms  are  bending  low. 

Who  toil  along  the  climbine  way. 
With  painful  steps  and  slow, 

Look  up!  for  Rlad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; 
Oh,  rest  beside  the  weary  road. 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

For  lo,  the  davs  are  hastening  on. 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever- circling  vears 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold! 

When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  primal  splendor  flinc^, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing  ! 

E,  H.  Sears, 

CHRISTMAS  CAROI«. 

There's  a  song  in  the  air! 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky ! 

There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry ! 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful  singi 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

There's  a  tumult  of  jov 
O'er  the  wonderful  birtli, 

For  the  virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  oT  the  earth; 
Ay!  the  star  r^s  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful  6ing» 
9or  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king! 


In  the  light  of  that  star 
Lie  the  ages  impearled; 

And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world. 
Every  heart  is  aflame,  and  the  Beautifnl  sing^ 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  king- 

We  rejoice  in  the  light. 
And  we  echo  the  song 

That  comes  down  through  the  night 
From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ay!  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring,. 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and  kingE 

/.  G.  Holland. 

The  human  heart  is  like  Heaven,  the 
more  angels  the  more  room.      Dec.  i6. 

THE  WAITS  ARE  PLAYING. 

But  hark!  The  Waits  are  playing,  and 
they  break  my  childish  sleep !  What 
images  do  I  associate  with  the  Christmas 
music  as  I  see  them  set  forth  on  the 
Christmas  Tree  ?  Known  before  all  the 
others,  keeping  far  apart  from  all  the 
others,  they  gather  round  my  little  bed. 
An  angel  speaking  to  a  group  of  shep- 
herds in  a  field;  some  travelers,  with  eyes- 
uplifted,  following  a  star;  a  baby  in  a 
manger;  a  child  in  a  spacious  temple, 
talking  with  grave  men;  a  solemn  figure,, 
with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face,  raising  a 
dead  girl  by  the  band;  again,  near  a  city 
gate  calling  back  the  son  of  a  widow,  on 
his  bier,  to  life;  a  crowd  of  people  looking: 
through  the  open  roof  of  a  chamber  where 
he  sits,  and  letting  down  a  sick  persoii 
on  a  bed,  with  ropes;  the  same  in  a  tem- 
pest, walking  on  the  water  to  a  shipp 
again,  on  a  seashore,  teaching  a  great 
multitude;  again,  with  a  child  upon  his 
knee,  and  other  children  round;  again, 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the 
sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  ta 
the  ignorant;  again,  dying  upon  a  cross, 
watched  by  armed  soldiers,  a  thick  dark- 
ness coming  on,  the  earth  beginning  to 
shake,  and  only  one  voice  heard,  '*  For- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  !  *' — Charles  Dickens. 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aldp 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Celd  on  his  oradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall; 

Angela  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  ofall. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odors  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  ? 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean,. 
Myrrh  from  the  forest  and  gold  from  the  mine^ 
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Vainly  we  offer  each  ampte  oblation, 
Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure; 

Richer  by  far  is  ;he  heart's  adoration, 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayera  of  the  poor. 

Reginald  Heber, 

THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY. 

The  play  is  done,— the  curtain  drops. 

Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  bell; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops. 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task; 

And  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say. 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends,— 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme; 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends, 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time; 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts 

That  fate  erelong  shall  bid  you  play; 
Good  niffht!— with  honest,  gentle  nearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alwayl 

Good  night!— I'd  say  the  ^efs,  the  joys. 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  oage, 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age; 
I'd  say  your  woes  were  not  less  keen. 

Your  hopes  more  vain,than  those  of  men, — 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

I'd  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys, — 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty- five, 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  cordurovs; 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  love  and  truth 

May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift, — 
The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool. 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift: 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  ? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 

Be  weeping  at  her  dailing's  ^rave; 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of.all. 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow. 

That's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit, — 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state  ? 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit. 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  ? 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel, 

Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 


So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen !— whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow, 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  t)ow  before  the  awful  will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize, — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  youne! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays;) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead, — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then: 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  Den  aside. 
And  wish  vou  health  and  love  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still,— 
Bepeace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

W.  M.  Thackerc^. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth 
about  him  was  a  sufferer,  a  soft,  meek, 
patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit;  the  fiist 
true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed — 
Decker,  Dec.  23, 


For  thirty  years  and  more,  says  the 
Lancaster  Ntiv  Era^  Christmas  at  the 
High  School  has  been  a  notable  occasion. 
The  weekly  memory  work  for  Tu^ay 
morning  has  for  the  past  two  weeks  been 
choice  Christmas  poems  and  prose  selec- 
tions. The  poems  last  week  were  Sears' 
hymn,  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 
Clear ''  and  Holland's  '*  There's  a  Song  in 
the  Air;"  and  this  week  "  Brightest  and 
Best"  and  "The  End  of  the  Play,"  a 
poem  of  eleven  stanzas,  eight  lines  »eu:h, 
by  Thackeray.  The  boys  recited  these 
in  concert  this  morning  as  a  part  of  their 
fine  Christmas  programme,  giving  tlw 
stanzas  in  any  order  called  for.  Prof. 
Carl  Matz  was  at  the  piano  and  led  the 
vocal  music,  into  the  spirit  of  which  both 
boys  and  girls  entered  most  heartily. 
They  seem  to  sing  the  old  Christmas 
songs  at  the  High  School  as  nowhere 
else.  Prof.  Matz  says  the  "  High  School 
Christmas  "  is  unique.    Prof.  C9x\  Thot^ 
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bahn  led  the  orchestra,  which  also  was 
npon  its  mettle  this  morning.  The  boys 
oi  the  first  class  had  " decked  the  hall" 
with  lanrel,  pine  and  holly,  as  they  have 
done  for  many  years,  and  there  was  about 
everything  the  Christmas  atmosphere. 
Dr.  McCi^key  again  read  to  the  school 
within  the  past  few  days  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carol.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercises he  distributed  copies  of  the  "  Flag 
of  the  Free  Collection ' '  of  songs  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  to  the  old  boys 


who  had  come  in  to  enjoy  the  programme, 
as  souvenirs  of  the  Christmas  entertain- 
ment of  1902. 

The  songs  of  the  morning  were  O  Sol- 
emn Hour,  In  Kxcelsis  Gloria,  Silent 
Night,  Christmas  Time  is  Come  Again, 
Calm  was  the  Hallowed  Night,  The  Ma- 
hogany Tree,  Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin, 
Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas,  and  Deck  the 
Hall  with  Boughs  of  Holly.  They  rang 
out  with  all  the  old-time  Christmas  cheer 
and  heartiness. 
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J.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


THE  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the 
Association  of  City  and  Borough  Su- 
perintendents will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
February  lo  and  ii,  1903.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  will  receive  consideration 
daring  the  different  sessions:  "What  can 
the  public  schools  do  to  bring  about  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
read  the  best  books?"  "The  essentials 
of  good  teaching  in  Latin,"  "What 
should  be  expected  in  the  public  schools 
in  moral  training  and  to  what  extent  are 
these  expectations  realized?"  "City 
Teachers  and  Summer  Schools,"  "Im- 
portant needs  of  our  schools,"  "A  report 
on  the  revision  of  spelling."  Tuesday 
evening  will  probably  be  devoted  to  some 
phase  of  English  Literature  and  Wednes- 
day evening  to  something  pertaining  to 
the  betterment  of  high  schools. 

The  Directors'  Department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  13,  1903,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  of  the  Superintendents. 

Persons  desiring  orders  for  reduced 
railroad  fare  will  make  application,  en- 
closing a  two-cent  stamp,  to  Rev.  E.  S. 
Hassler,  Keim,  Somerset  county,  Pa., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Directors.  The  orders 
will  be  good  for  the  meetings  of  both 
conventions,  the  Superintendents  as  well 
as  the  Directors. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White, 
of  Ohio,  there  passes  from  the  stage  one 


of  the  best  known  educators  of  the  coun- 
try. For  a  half  century  almost  he  has 
been  active  in  the  work  of  education,  as 
teacher,  editor,  author,  superintendent, 
platform  instructor  at  teachers'  institutes 
m  many  states,  and  a  lecturer  upon  edu- 
cational subjects  generally.  He  was 
author  of  a  number  of  school  text-books, 
registers  and  records,  also  of  pedagogical 
works  widely  known  among  teachers. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  institutes  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ohio  Ediuational  Monthly^  state  school 
commissioner  of  Ohio,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
Purdue  University,  and  in  many  ways 
exerted  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
school  work  of  his  time. 


Rev.  a.  R.  Horne,  D.  D.,  died  sud- 
denly on  Tuesday,  December  23d,  at  Al- 
lentown,  from  heart  failure.  He  made  an 
address  at  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Seidersville  on  Monday  evening,  and  be- 
came ill  on  his  way  home.  Dr.  Horne 
was  68  years  of  age  and  was  ordained  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  in  1859.  He  served 
pastorates  at  Williamsport,  Priedensville, 
Rietersville,  Schoenersville  and  Lehigh. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Williamsport  from  1867  to  1872 ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School, 
1872-77;  Principal  of  the  Academic  De- 
partment of  Muhlenberg  College,  1877- 
82,  and  was  publisher  of  the  National 
Educator  since  i860. 


Wb  have  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Stephenson, 
of  Girard,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  an  in- 
teresting letter  giving  the  result  of  his 
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experiments  in  fruit  growing,  in  which 
he  says:  "May  I  give  my  experience 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  who 
are  raising  fruit?  During  the  season  of 
1901  I  experimented  with  the  Moth 
Catchers  and  spraying,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  that  the  trees  which  came 
within  reach  of  the  light  of  the  Moth 
Catcher  bore  more  perfect  fruit  than  any 
other  part  of  the  orchard.  I  shall  con- 
tinue their  use  and  increase  the  number 
of  lights  this  season.  The  Moth  Catcher 
consists  of  a  central  light,  a  coal  oil  or 
kerosene  torch,  with  four  radiating  tin 
reflectors  to  serve  as  bumpers  to  knock 
the  insects  down  into  the  coal  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  tub  or  pan 
below.  By  this  simple  device  the  parent 
ones  are  destroyed  before  they  lay  the 
eggs  to  produce  the  worms,  and  as  a  re- 
sult I  had  perfect  fruit.  This  method  as 
better  than  spraying  and  cheaper  for  those 
desiring  to  have  perfect  apples  and  pears. ' ' 

Thb  Convention  of  Normal  School 
Principals  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  on 
Friday,  November  7,  1902.  One  subject 
that  was  discussed  is  of  general  interest, 
namely,  the  teacher's  minimum  salary  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  printed  a  strong  paper 
from  Dr.  Waller  in  our  last  issue,  and 
shall  in  a  subsequent  number  have  one  by 
Dr.  T.  B.  Noss.  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested also  in  the  address  by  President 
Eliot  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  which  will  be  found  in 
full  in  our  present  issue.  In  some  of 
our  counties  the  annual  expense  of  keep- 
ing a  pauper  at  the  almshouse  is  greater 
than  the  salary  which  is  paid  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools.  Agitation  is  needed 
to  effect  a  change  for  the  better. 

Thb  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  the  largest  organization 
of  women  in  the  world,  recently  closed  its 
twenty- ninth  annual  convention  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  with  delegates  from  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  many  foreign  visitors.  The  var- 
ious activities  of  this  society  are  divided 
into  departments,  each  of  which  conducts 
its  own  special  mission  under  the  auspices 
of  the  general  organization.  Prom  year 
to  year  the  department  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Instruction  in  the  public  schools 
has  exhibited  a  large  map  of  the  country 
with  all  the  states  in  white  that  have  en- 
acted laws  requiring  the  study  by  the 


pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  physiology, 
which  includes  as  a  part  of  hygiene, 
special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics. This  was  a  jubilee  year  of  this 
department  in  the  national  convention,  as 
for  the  first  time  its  great  temperance  edu- 
cation map  is  white,  because  temperance 
physiology  is  a  mandatory  public  school 
study  in  every  state,  territory  and  new 

Possession  under  our  territorial  laws, 
'hey  are  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the 
projectors  and  defenders  of  this  study  are 
''well  meaning  but  misguided"  enthu- 
siasts, who  know  nothingeither  of  science 
or  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the 
best  modem  educational  methods.  At 
one  time  in  the  convention,  when  the 
delegates  were  all  in  their  seats,  every 
one  was  asked  to  rise-who  had  been  or  is 
now  a  teacher  or  connected  in  any  way 
with  public  or  private  education.  Almost 
the  entire  body  came  to  their  feet.  A 
further  canvass  showed  that  every  phase 
of  education  was  represented,  from  pri-' 
mary  public  school  teachers  to  college  and 
normal  school  instructors,  school  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  members  of  school  com- 
mittees and  of  boards  of  education. 


SIXTY-NINTH  REPORT. 


THB  sixty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal.  It  is  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  ofiicial  document,  present- 
ing live  school  topics  with  Dr.  Scfaaefier's 
accustomed  force,  directness  and  good 
judgment.  Each  of  these  sixty -nine  an- 
nual reports  is  contained,  in  full,  in  the 
fifty  volumes  of  The  Pennsylvania  Schcd 
Journal^  and  the  entire  series  of  these 
valuable  State  papers  can  be  found  in  no 
other  publication  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  would  they  be  found  here  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  The  Journal  has  for  nearly 
fifty  years  been  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  annual  reports  issued  from  1834 
to  1852  were  republished  in  o«r  sixteenth 
volume  from  pamphlet  copies  that  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes.  He  told  us  at  that  time 
when  he  put  into  our  hands,  for  the 
printer,  these  old,  worn,  time-stained 
documents,  that  he  did  not  think  another 
set  of  them  could  be  got  together  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  He  was  very  desirous  that  tfa^ 
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should  be  put  into  type  for  the  historic 
record,  lest  one  or  another  of  them  might 
be  lost  and  the  series  should  be  incom- 
plete for  after  times.  Thus  he  not  only 
organized  the  system  under  the  act  of 
1834,  as  amended  in  1835-6,  but  he  also 
preserved  to  the  State  the  complete  record 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
system  as  contained  in  the  annual  reports 
to  the  Legislature  of  those  chief  executive 
officers  entrusted  with  its  fostering  care 
and  general  direction. 

The  condensed  statement  of  statistics 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  appended  to  the  sixty- 
ninth  report,  presents  large  figures,  and 
is  here  given,  in  brief,  for  convenient 
reference:  The  number  of  school  districts 
in  the  State,  2,533;  number  of  schools, 
29,631;  number  of  graded  schools,  17,162; 
number  of  superintendents,  139;  number 
of  male  teachers,  8,585;  number  of  female 
teachers,  22,055;  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers, 30.640;  whole  number  of  directors, 
15,289;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

Ex  month,  ^4.92;  average  salaries  of 
nale  teachers  per  month,  $33.78;  aver- 
age length  of  school  term  in  months,  8.32; 
whole  number  of  pupils,  1,163.509;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
871,958:  cost  of  school  houses — purchas- 
ing, building,  renting,  etc.,  $4,362,561.09; 
teachers'  wages,  $11,831,871.38;  cost  of 
school  text-books,  $825,477.77;  cost  of 
school  supplies  other  than  text-books, 
including  maps,  globes,  etc.,  not  includ- 
ing Philadelphia,  $459,805.09;  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, fees  of  collectors  and  other 
expenses,  $5,547*963  49;  total  expendi- 
tures, $23,027,678.82;  state  appropriation 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  2,  1902, 
$5  550,000;  appropriations  to  State  Nor- 
mal schools  for  school  year  ending  June 
2,  1902,  $200,000;  estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $55»994.694-25.  The 
increase  in  number  of  districts  is  17;  in 
number  of  graded  schools,  537;  in  number 
of  schools,  585;  decrease  in  number  of 
male  teachers,  609;  increase  in  number  of 
female  teachers,  1,205;  increase  in  salary 
ol  maJe  teachers  per  month,  78  cents;  in 
salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  23 
cents;  in  length  of  school  term  in  months, 
four  per  cent. ;  in  number  of  pupils,  1,985; 
in  teachers'  wages,  $476,536.91;  decrease 
in  cost  of  buildings,  purchasing  and  rent- 
ing, $619,532.40,  and  increase  in  cost  of 
fuel,  contingencies,  debts  and  interest 
paid,  $272,581.17. 
The   statistics   for  Philadelphia  are: 


Number  of  schools,  3,650;  number  of 
male  teachers,  209;  number  of  female 
teachers,  3,441;  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $173.10;  average 
salary  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $63; 
number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end  of  year, 
152,889;  average  attendance,  133,384; 
teachers'  wages,  $2,529,465.43;  cost  of" 
school  houses  and  repairs,  $1,175,777-91, 
and  the  cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and. 
contingencies,  $518,034.27. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 


THE  annual  report  of  Supt.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county,  is 
full  and  suggestive,  touching  many  topics 
of  school  interest.    This  great  county 
comprises  757  square  miles,  has  105  school 
districts,  654  school  directors,  employs 
1,306  teachers,  has  an  enrollment  of  56,- 
217  pupils,  school  property  valued   at 
$3,358,000,  and  spent  last  year  for  educa- 
tional purposes  $1,390,000.    Supt.  Ham- 
ilton says  truly:  "Teaching  is  an  art,  and 
the  true  teacher  an  artist.     Childhood  is 
her  material,  the  school  room  her  studio, 
the  facts  of  science  and  the  incidents  of 
school  life  are  the  tools,  and  the  human 
soul  is  the  finished  picture.   How  delicate 
and  sensitive  the  material,  all  instinctive 
with  the  subtle  mysteries  of  life !    How 
keen  the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  and 
how  rare  the  skill  of  her  who  would 
spread  upon  the  canvas  all  the  surpass- 
ing loveliness  of  the  human  soul !    The 
material  and  tools  are  at  hand,  but  it  re- 
quires  the   teacher's   artistic  touch   to» 
awaken  thought,  arouse  energy,  stimuhter 
desire,  kindle  enthusiasm,  and  call  into- 
action  all  the  slumbering  powers  of  the  * 
human  sonl  that  give  tone  and  color  to- 
elements  of  moral  beauty."     He  speaks- 
very  gratefully  of  the  sympathy  widely 
felt  and  manifested  in  many  ways  on  the- 
occasion  of  his  distressing  accident  of  one- 
year  ago,  and  adds:  '*Out  of  these  ex- 
periences comes  the  honest  desire  of  my 
heart  that  I  may  ever  be  the  worthy  re- 
cipient of  your  confidence  and  esteem,  in 
the  same  measure  as  I  have  received  your 
sympathy;  and  that  I  may  in  the  future 
be  a  better  friend  of  teacher,  pupil  and 
director,  and  a  stronger  champion  of  their 
rights  than  in  the  past."    The  closing 
paragraphs  of  his  report  are  as  follows: 

"Teachers  and  directors  m«y  not  be 
captains  of  industry,  but  they  are  captains 
of  education.    The  great  financial  trusta 
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pale  into  insignificance  compared  to  the 
sacred  trusts  committed  to  their  care. 
The  captains  of  education  mark  out  the 
line,  and  the  captains  of  industry  build 
the  roadway  of  human  progress.  And 
the  former  must  precede  the  latter  as  the 
engineer  precedes  the  mechanic.  For  the 
mental  calls  forth  the  material,  as  the 
thought  calls  forth  the  word.  Every 
material  thing  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
earlier  idea.  The  engine  is  Watt's  idea 
trimmed  up  with  wheels;  the  ocean  cable 
is  Field's  idea  clad  in  garments  of  wire  and 
electricity.  The  machine  is  the  mechan- 
ic's idea  operating  in  harness  of  steel. 
The  thinker  must  ever  precede  the  doer 
and  the  mind  is  ever  the  workshop  in 
which  the  real  shafts  of  human  progress 
are  forged. 

"And  the  captains  of  education  are 
just  as  necessary  as  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry. Take  a  few  scholars  out  of  the 
past  and  what  would  we  know  about 
steam  ?  Blot  out  the  scientists  and  philos- 
ophers who  toiled  in  their  crude  labora- 
tories in  the  days  recent  and  remote,  and 
the  wheels  of  progress  are  turned  back- 
ward a  thousand  years.  Great  is  the 
monument  that  modem  science  has 
reared.  It  reaches  the  very  heavens  and 
stands  upon  ground  where  not  a  single 
scientific  stone  was  seen  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  it  is  the  scholars,  the  teachers, 
the  scientists  and  the  investigators  who 
drew  the  plans  and  specifications,  sup- 
plied the  material  and  supervised  its  con- 
struction. Remove  from  our  civilization 
the  few  men  who  made  this  monument 
possible,  and  you  remove  the  furnace  and 
the  mill  and  shop  and  the  factory  and 
every  cause  that  helped  to  raise  the  ban- 
ner of  our  industrial  supremacy. 

"  The  captains  of  industry  are  essential 
to  the  world's  progress,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  captains  of  education.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  the  former  often  depends 
upon  the  work  of  the  latter.  When  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  a  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, made  a  scientific  chemical  analysis 
of  petroleum,  pointed  out  its  value  to  the 
arts  and  outlined  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  order  to  yield  its  richest  results, 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  oil  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  They  are  based 
upon  the  analysis  of  to-day,  and  much  of 
Rockefeller's  gold  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Silliman's  brain.  And  the  oil  industry  is 
no  exception.  For  '  all  our  arts  and  in- 
dustries have  blossomed  out  of  science  as 
leaves  out  of  a  tree.'    And  the  success  of 


every  captain  of  industry  is  made  possible 
because  of  the  work  of  some  captains  of 
education." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
County  Institute,  as  found  in  this  report, 
is  one,  that  music  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  county  under  a  special 
teacher  (theie  being  now  6i6  schools  in 
which  vocal  music  is  taught,  with  seven- 
teen special  supervisors  of  music  em- 
ployed); another,  that  the  teaching  of 
drawing  and  physical  culture  should  be 
carefully  considered  as  branches  to  be 
taught;  that  "we  do  not  approve  of  the 
resolution  for  spelling  reform  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  State  Educational 
Association,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Institute  that  the  vote  on  that  resolution 
does  not  represent  Allegheny  county;" 
that  boroughs  containing  high  schools 
and  union  high  schools  should  have  an 
appropriation  in  aid  of  such  schools;  and 
that  "  we  rejoice  that  our  County  Super- 
intendent has  been  spared  to  the  schoob 
of  Allegheny  county,  which  receive  hhn 
with  glad  hands  and  thankful  hearts, 
that,  while  he  has  suffered  the  pain  and 
endures  the  inconvenience  as  the  result 
of  that  accident,  yet  we  believe  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  will  never  feel  the 
accident,  as  his  work  in  the  Principals' 
Round  Table,  in  the  State  Educational 
Association,  in  the  conducting  of  his 
examinations  and  the  management  of 
this  Institute  most  strongly  testify." 


CHILDREN  LOVE  TO  LEARN. 


A  MOTHER  requested  a  neighbor  to 
teach  her  son  how  to  swim.  She 
said  she  had  warned  her  boy  against 
going  into  the  water  for  fear  he  might  be 
drowned;  she  had  sometimes  given  him 
permission  to  go  half  way  to  the  creek, 
and  he  had  never  disobeyed  her  orders. 
Now  the  time  had  come  for  the  boy  to 
learn  to  swim. 

The  neighbor  agreed  to  play  the  idle 
of  teacher.  As  soon  as  they  had  donned 
their  bathing  suits,  the  boy  jumped  into 
the  water,  swam  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  and  then  challenged  his  teacher 
to  a  contest  in  diving  for  the  purpose  <rf 
seeing  who  could  remain  longer  under 
water.  The  neighbor  saw  that  his  ser- 
vices as  a  teacher  of  swimming  were  not 
needed,  and  that  the  boy  had  obeyed  his 
mother  as  boys  usually  do  when  the 
mother  gives  unreasonable  commands. 
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There  are  many  things  which  children 
will  learn  in  spite  of  those  older  than 
themselves.  They  imitate  their  com- 
panions, and  learn  with  little  apparent 
effort  whatever  seems  to  them  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Many  kinds  of  knowledge  come  to 
children  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  use- 
less to  put  forth  effort  in  development 
lessons  which  put  pupils  in  premature 
possession  of  information  which  they  are 
sure  to  get  a  few  years  later  on. 

It  is  a  blessing  that  children  learn  in 
spite  of  the  mistakes  of  their  parents  and 
teachers.  They  grow  mentally  as  they 
grow  physically,  through  the  operation 
of  laws  which  the  Creator  has  stamped 
upon  their  being. 

The  school  was  established  to  impart 
knowledge  which  pupils  would  otherwise 
not  obtain.  Since  the  rich  home  seldom 
gives  the  child  proper  manual  occupa- 
tions, it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  exer- 
daes  which  will  give  the  kind  of  training 
of  the  hand  and  the  will  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  get  in  the 
home.  Sdiools  sprang  into  existence 
when  men  began  to  use  written  records, 
more  especially  alphabetic  writing. 
Then  the  need  of  a  teacher  to  give  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing  began 
to  be  felt.  The  primary  function  of  the 
school  was  to  teach  the  three  R's,  which 
for  ages  constituted  the  core  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Any  school  that  neglects 
to  teach  the  right  use  of  books  and  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  pen,  fails  to  fulfil 
the  mission  which  called  the  school  into 


One  of  our  ambitious  universities  has 
been  making  laboratory  experiments  in 
education.  It  is  hard  on  the  child  to  be 
treated  as  material  for  experiment; 
nevertheless,  the  professor  in  charge 
recently  announced  that  they  had  proved 
that  children  can  be  made  to  love  school. 
As  if  this  needed  demonstration  in  the 
the  twentieth  century  !  That  children 
like  to  go  to  school  has  been  shown  in 
thousands  of  good  schools  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  In  the  days  when  the 
rod,  the  cane  and  the  cowhide  were  the 
only  apparatus  used  at  school,  the  chil- 
dren looked  forward  to  the  school  age 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Mothers 
fiightened  the  refractory  youngsters  into 
submission  by  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Under  the  benign 
Influence  of  Pestalozzi's  spirit  all  this 
has  changed.    The  school  is  now  the 


place  to  which  children  best  like  to  go. 
In  point  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation 
and  other  hygienic  conditions  the  modem 
school-house  is  superior  to  the  modem 
home.  Children  have  an  innate  desire 
to  know.  If  interesting  stories  have  been 
read  to  them  from  books,  they  grow 
anxoius  to  learn  how  to  get  ideas  from 
the  printed  page.  Children  have  been 
known  to  throw  down  their  playthings 
with  eager  delight  as  soon  as  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  could  have  a 
lesson  in  reading.  That  children  love 
school  does  not  require  demonstration  by 
our  universities.  If  the  professors  in  the 
department  of  education  will  show  us 
how  children  can  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  wfth  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  time,  they  will  render  a 
service  worth  talking  of  in  their  lectures 
and  treatises. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  ROMAN  BOY. 


THE  publishers,  Scott,  Poresman  & 
Co. ,  of  Chicago,  have  issued  a  Second 
Latin  Book  which  in  the  introduction 
gives  the  Story  of  a  Roman  Boy.  It  is  to 
Uiis  narrative  that  we  deem  it  worth  while 
to  draw  special  attention.  The  boy  was 
bom  73  B.  C.  and  lived  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  story  tells 
how  at  birth  he  was  acknowledged  by 
his  father,  who,  according  to  Roman  law, 
could  disown,  expose  and  destroy  his 
new-bom  infant ;  how  the  boy  was  named, 
reared  and  educated  ;  what  charms  he 
wore  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye ; 
what  toys,  playthings  and  books  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  little  fellow ;  how 
he  was  clothed  while  at  school  and  when 
he  reached  manhood ;  what  sights  he  be- 
held on  the  way  to  school,  etc.  Pictures 
are  given  of  the  counting  frame,  of  waxed 
tablets  and  the  stylus  used  in  writing 
upon  them,  of  the  rolls  or  volumes  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  modem  text- 
book, and  of  a  schoolmaster  inflicting 
corporal  punishment.  This  last  picture 
causes  a  peculiar  feeling  to  creep  up  one's 
back,  recalling  the  floggings  which  were 
resorted  to  in  the  early  days  of  our  public 
school  system. 

The  reproduction  of  a  page  of  a  manu- 
script of  Virgil  shows  what  a  difficult  task 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  was, 
the  letters  being  all  capitals,  often  very 
rude  and  clumsy,  the  words  unspaced 
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except  by  a  dot  which  was  often  omitted, 
and  the  sentences  being  devoid  of  punc- 
tuation. One  wonders  why  the  advocates 
of  the  theory  that  every  child  must  repeat 
the  experiences  of  the  race  in  the  process 
of  evolution,  have  not  started  with  these 
early  forms  of  writing  and  then  carried 
the  pupil  through  the  successive  steps  of 
the  development  of  our  alphabet.  Possi- 
bly the  common  sense  of  these  peda- 
gogues is  stronger  than  their  theories ; 
otherwise  they  would  make  the  pathway 
of  the  modem  child  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  Roman  boy. 

The  entire  introduction  is  full  of  the 
most  interesting  facts.  It  will  serve  to 
bring  the  learner  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  people  who  gave  us  the  Latin 
language  and  its  literature.  It  marks 
a  new  departure  in  the  art  of  preparing 
text-books  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  who  are  anxious  to  master  the 
history  of  their  profession,  because  they 
derive  more  benefit  from  what  was  actu- 
ally  attempted  than  from  the  exploded 
theories  of  education. 


FEEDING,  UNDER-FEEDING  AND 
OVERFEEDING. 


APROMINBNT  educator  said  not  long 
ago  that  pupils  should  be  made  hun- 
gry instead  of  being  fed.  The  maxim 
that  knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind, 
is  thereby  reversed.  Both  statements  are 
metaphorical ;  each  expresses  a  truth  but 
not  the  whole  truth.  Good  teaching  ar- 
rests attention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation,  keeps  it  alive  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  sends  the  pupil  away  more  hun- 
gry for  knowledge  than  when  he  came. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  a  pro- 
cess of  under- feeding  or  starvation.  The 
appetite  for  knowledge  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  Interest  dies  when  it  is  not 
fed.  In  this  respect  the  mind  is  like  the 
body.  The  mental  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge resembles  the  physical  appetite  for 
food.  Over*feeding  dulls  the  appetite  ; 
eating  then  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure,  and 
the  body  loses  the  power  to  digest  what 
is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Over- feeding 
at  school  or  at  the  teachers'  institute 
dulls  the  mental  appetite.  The  best  con- 
ductors of  institutes  limit  the  instruction 
to  two  or  three  lectures  in  the  forenoon 
and  to  not  more  than  two  in  the  after- 
noon.     Instead  of  going  away  with  a 


feeling  of  satiety,  the  teachers  then  return 
to  their  homes  eager  for  more  knowledge. 
The  wise  teacher  follows  the  same  policy 
in  the  class-room.  He  seeks  during  eadi 
recitation  to  beget  a  desire  for  more  knowl- 
edge. His  ambition  is  not  satisfied  unless 
he  can  send  a  fair  proportion  of  his  pupils 
into  the  high  school  or  the  college.  The 
teacher  who  leaves  the  pupils  satisfied 
with  what  he  gives,  is  a  failure:  the 
sooner  he  quits  the  schoolroom,  the  better. 

The  mental  processes  are  always  de- 
scribed in  terms  derived  from  the  physical 
world.    The  analogy  at  many  points  is 
striking,  but  every  analogy  can  be  pressed 
until  it  squeals,  as  the  late  President  of 
Yale  used  to  say.    To  send  a  boy  from 
the  table  more  hungry  than  when  he 
came,  would  ultimately  lead  to  starvation. 
There  is  a  post  in  Northern  Africa  where 
the  French  government  must  change  the 
troops  every  month  or  two.     For  some 
reason  the  soldiers  at  that  post  cannot  get 
enough  to  eat,  in  spite  of  the  most  boun- 
tiftil  supply  of  rations.    Every  meal  seems 
to  leave  him  more  hungry  than  he  was 
before.    The  result  is  disastrous,  because 
the  food  is  not  properly  digested  and  asp 
similated.    A  boy  sometimes  devdops  a 
ravenous  appetite  for  books.    He  devours 
book  after  book  without  digesting  the 
contents.    Educational  journals  and  trea- 
tises on  pedagogy  may  be  read  in  the 
same  way.     ' '  You  ought  to  read  less  and 
think  more,"  was  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Higbee  to  one  of  ottr  superintendents. 
The  reading  habit  becomes  a  vice  when- 
ever the  information  thereby  obtained 
produces  a  wilderness  of  facts  instead  of 
organized  knowledge.    Every  community 
has  a  patron  of  vendues  who  buys  things 
because  they  are  cheap  and  stores  them 
upon  the  garret  in  miscellaneous  fashioD. 
His  appetite  for  buying  all  sorts  of  stnff 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  leaves  him 
poorer  than  he  was  before.    The  reader 
whose  mind  resembles  the  garret  of  the 
vendue  patron^  is  found  frequenting  the 
public  library  and  feeding  an  appetite 
that  is  simply  insatiable.     It  is  one  thing 
to  beget  the  reading  habit ;  it  is  another 
to  regulate  the  habit  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
duce to  the  interests  of  the  higher  lifie. 
The  establishment  of  a  free  library  is  a 
great  blessing,  but  like  every  otfier  step 
of  progress,  it  raises  new  questions  which 
must  be  solved  in  the  right  way ;  other- 
wise abuse  of  a  blessing  will  convert  it 
into  a  curse. 

Sometimes   the   figure   of  speech   is 
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changed  and  we  speak  of  begetting  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  The  brewer  is  said 
to  throw  a  quantity  of  salt  into  every  keg 
of  beer  in  order  to  stimulate  the  thirst  of 
his  patrons.  Salt  typifies  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  which  are  used  to  beget  curi- 
osity. The  periodical  which  is  left  at  the 
front  door  breaks  off  the  story  at  the 
point  where  it  grows  most  fascinating. 
The  desire  to  know  the  end  of  the  story 
makes  people  buy  the  next  number.  The 
same  device  can  be  used  by  the  teacher 
in  more  laudable  ways.  A  pupil  in 
geometry  defined  parallel  lines  as  lines 
tiiat  never  meet.  "When  you  take  up 
solid  geometry,'*  said  the  teacher,  *'you 
will  run  across  lines  that  are  not  parallel 
and  yet  never  meet."  Curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  every  member  of  the  class 
worked  hard  to  get  on  far  enough  to  take 
up  solid  geometry.  As  soon  as  the  class 
met  the  lines  in  different  planes  that  do 
not  touch,  they  were  told  that  the  planes 
might  cut  each  other  and  still  contain 
lines  that  are  not  parallel  and  yet  never 
touch.  On  finding  lines  of  this  kind  the 
dass  was  told  that  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics they  would  find  in  the  same  plane 
lines  which  continually  approach  but 
never  meet.  The  information  which  the 
teacher  gave  at  these  successive  steps  of 
progress  acted  like  salt  in  creating  a  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Everybody  knows  how  stimulants  in- 
crease the  thirst  for  strong  drink.  The 
well  meant  efforts  of  those  who  advise 
boys  against  secret  vices  sometimes  act 
like  the  stimulants  which  beget  ruinous 
appetites.  The  information  given  sets 
the  soul  on  fire  and  prematurely  arouses 
passions  which  would  better  have  been 
allowed  to  slumber.  Often  the  books  of 
this  description  do  well  nigh  as  much 
harm  as  the  literature  forbidden  by  law. 
Verbutn  sat  sapientibus. 

Whichever  figure  of  speech  we  use  in 
describing  the  desire  for  knowledge,  we 
should  never  forget  that  while  thirst  and 
appetite  are  necessary  to  health  and 
growth,  both  of  them  may  become  ab- 
normal and  harmful.  To  the  person 
blessed  with  a  healthy  body,  thirst  and 
appetite  come  at  regular  intervals.  The 
thirst  or  appetite  for  the  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  school  seeks  to  impart, 
does  not  recur  in  the  same  periodic  way. 
The  desire  for  food  differs  from  the  desire 
for  knowledge  in  that  the  latter  must  be 
created,  stimulated  and  regulated  by  de- 
vices and  methods  which  call  for  the 


expert  knowledge  that  distinguishes  the 
educator  from  men  in  other  professions. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  the  conse- 
quences of  under-feeding  are  more  harm- 
ful than  those  of  over-feeding.  The  body 
has  the  power  to  throw  off  what  is  not 
needed.  It  can  not  long  supply  the  lack 
of  nourishment.  Hence  too  little  is  worse 
than  too  much.  A  rich  course  of  study 
is  better  than  a  scanty  curriculum.  The 
memory  soon  drops  information  that  is 
not  organized  into  systems  of  knowledge. 
If  a  pupil  is  to  learn  how  to  think,  he 
must  have  something  to  think  about.  Let 
the  material  of  thought  be  abundant,  and 
the  mind  will  grow  strong  and  active  of 
its  own  accord.  It  is  as  helpful  to  forget 
as  it  is  to  remember.  To  forgive  and 
forget  injuries  is  the  perfection  of  moral 
character.  To  drop  out  of  mind  whatever 
is  useless  for  complete  living,  leaves  the 
intellect  free  to  grasp  and  assimilate  the 
essentials  of  the  course  of  study.  A 
scanty  curriculum  means  under-feeding ; 
a  crowded  curriculum  means  over-fee- 
ing ;  a  curriculum  that  has  been  enriched 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  brightest  boy  or 
girl,  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
feed  each  pupil  with  mental  aliment 
proper  in  kind  and  quantity. 


THE  READING  HABIT. 


A  BOY  came  to  his  teacher,  complained 
that  he  was  not  feeling  well,  pointed 
to  the  arithmetic  under  his  arm,  asked  to 
be  excused  from  school,  and  promised 
that  if  he  felt  better  on  reaching  home, 
he  would  solve  his  problems.  On  an 
excuse  of  that  kind  any  sensible  teacher 
would  have  allowed  the  boy  to  go.  In  the 
evening  she  called  at  the  house  to  inquire 
about  the  health  of  the  boy,  found  the 
mother  was  away,  and  learned  from  the 
hired  help  that  the  boy  had  not  been  at 
home  at  all.  Further  inquiry  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  boy  had  spent  the  day  at 
the  library  in  finishing  a  very  interesting 
story.  It  was  a  boy's  trick  to  get  away 
from  school  to  something  more  interest- 
ing elsewhere. 

According  to  the  reasoning  in  which  so 
many  indulge  upon  school  questions,  boys 
should  be  excluded  from  the  library  dur- 
ing school  hours  if  not  all  the  time.  The 
only  legitimate  inference  which  can  be 
drawn  from  this  occurrence,  is  that  teach- 
ers should  look  after  the  reading  of  their 
pupils.    The  library  is  one  of  the  best 
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helps  to  the  school,  yet  it  may  become  a 
source  of  mental  dissipation.  If  regular 
lessons  are  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the 
interesting  story,  if  book  after  book  is  de- 
voured in  rapid  succession,  the  contents 
cannot  be  digested  and  assimilated,  and 
a  sort  of  mental  dyspepsia  is  the  inevita- 
ble result. 

Knowledge  that  is  to  be  of  permanent 
value,  must  be  organized.  This  takes 
time  and  reflection.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  can  throw 
off  useless  material.  Whatever  is  not 
appropriated  by  systematic  thought,  is 
soon  forgotten.  Hence  the  books  which  I 
the  pupils  read,  should  have  more  or  less 
bearing  upon  the  school  curriculum. 
Whilst  reading  for  mere  recreation  is  at 
times  to  be  permitted,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  excessive  reading  produces 
the  tired  feeling  which  is  the  bane  of  all 
intellectual  progress.    The  stomach  that 

fleets  nothing  but  cake  and  sweetmeats, 
oses  the  power  of  healthy  digestion.  The 
mind  that  is  fed  perpetually  upon  highly 
seasoned  information,  loses  the  power  to 
grasp  and  assimilate  the  things  which  are 
essential  to  scholarship  and  normal  devel- 
opment. 


The  library  is  one  of  the  most  in]{K)rt- 
ant  additions  to  the  equipment  of  a  modem 
school.  Like  all  other  good  things  it  can 
be  abused.  By  setting  apart  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  each  day  for  the  read- 
ing of  books  adapted  to  children,  the 
teacher  can  become  familiar  with  the  best 
that  the  library  contains  for  juvenile  read- 
ers, and  with  this  knowledge  she  can 
direct  the  reading  of  her  pupils  into  proper 
channels  and  curb  the  reading  habit  when 
it  becomes  excessive.  To  this  end  the 
librarian  can  help  the  teachers  by  counsel 
and  information .  These  suggestions  pre- 
suppose that  there  is  a  free  library  to 
which  teachers  and  pupils  have  access. 
In  very  many  towns  it  is  a  waste  of  words 
to  talk  about  the  abuse  of  the  library,  for 
where  no  library  exists  such  abuse  is  im- 
possible. The  abuses  which  spring  into 
view  occasionally,  should  never  be  em- 
ployed as  an  argument  against  the  accept- 
ance or  establishment  of  free  libraries. 
Persons  in  middle  life  seldom  acquire  the 
reading  habit.  To  be  made  a  source  of 
enjoyment  and  a  help  to  complete  living, 
the  habit  should  be  acquired  at  school, 
and  this  is  not  possible  if  pupils  are  denied 
access  to  collections  of  good  books. 
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The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates: 

928.  Kathryn  Kerr,  Hanover,  York  coun- 
ty, Dickiason  College,  A.  B.,  issued  Septem- 
l>er  12, 1902. 

929.  Emanuel  Walter  Rishel,  Franklin, 
Venango  county,  Central  Penn'a  College, 
B.  S.,  issued  September  12,  1902. 

930.  Clarence  W.  Johnston,  Butler,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  12,  1902. 

931.  Wilbur  H.  Fleck,  Hazleton,  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
September  17, 1902. 

932.  C.  Malcolm  C.  Laing,  Ineram,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Westminster  College,  A.  B., 
issued  October  i,  1902. 

933.  Mary  K.Atchison,  Parnassus.  West- 
moreland county,  Wilson  Female  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  October  i,  1902. 

934.  George  Walden  Peterson,  Greens- 
burg,  Westmoreland  county.  Dickinson 
College,  A.  B..  issued  Octobers,  1902. 

935.  Ira  Li.  Bryner,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county,  Ursinus  College,  A.  B.,  issued  Oc- 
tober 13,  1J02. 

936.  Ewing  J.  Newcomer,  Balsinger,  Fay- 


ette county,  Juniata  College,  A.  B.,  isstied 
October  20,  1902. 

937'  Josephine  Beistle,  Swarthmore,  Dela- 
ware counly,  Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  is- 
sued October  20,  1992. 

938.  F.  G.  McCleary,Braddock,  Allegheny 
county,  Chicago  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
October  20,  1902. 

939.  Fred.  L.  Hannum,  Sheridan ville, 
Allegheny  county,  Allegheny  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  October  23,  1002. 

940.  Edward  A.  Yellis,  Alfentown,  Lehigh 
county,  Lehigh  University,  B.  S.,  issued 
October  27,  1902. 

941.  (George  Thomas  Cooper,  Lewistown, 
Mifflin  county.  Bucknell  University,  B.  S., 
issued  November  5,  1902. 

942.  Lewis  L  Loveland,  Lebanon,  Leba- 
non county,  Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
November  6,  1902. 

943.  Ellen  D.  Fearon,  New  Lebanon, 
Miffl^in  county.  Grove  City  College.  A.  B., 
issued  November  17,  1902. 

944.  Edwin  Howard  Scott,  Plymouth, 
Luzerne  county,  Princeton  College,  A.  B., 
issued  November  17,  1902. 

945-  Morris  E.  Schadt,  Schadt's.  Lehigh 
county.  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
December  i,  1902. 
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946.  Gertrude  W.  Wiley,  Bellwood,  Blair  1 
county,   Wellesley  College,   A.   B ,  issued 
December  i,  1902. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Roth:  The  county  institute 
was  held  at  Gettysburg.  The  instructors 
were  Drs.  Brumbaugh,  Hulley  and  Bair, 
of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Swift,  of  Indiana. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Drs.  Eckels, 
Himes,  and  Prof.  Heydrick.  The  teachers 
were  all  present  but  three.  The  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  quite  large;  at 
times  many  were  unable  to  ^et  into  the  hall. 
It  was  a  successful  convention. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe :  I  visited  47 
schools  during  the  month.  In  Kiskimine- 
tas  township  three  of  the  schools  were  closed 
on  account  of  the  smallpox.  Mr.  Townstnd, 
one  of  the  teachers,  was  among  the  first  to 
take  the  disease.  Mr.  Henry  Prugh, 
teacher  of  the  Atwood  school,  was  also  a 
victim.  The  schools  visited  are  all  doing 
good  work.  The  attendance  is  large ;  in  some 
cases  the  rooms  are  crowded.  The  new 
school  building  at  Johnetta  will  not  be  ready 
for  use  before  the  ho]ida>s.  Miss  Lillie 
Banks,  teacher  of  Trny  Hill  school,  in  Rey- 
burn  township,  died  of  typhoid  fever  two 
weeks  ago.  Miss  Banks  was  a  student  at 
Slippery  Rock  Normal  School  last  summer 
ana  was  a  bright,  earnest,  energetic  and 
active  young  teacher.  The  Mc Williams 
school  house  in  Red  Bank  township  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago;  cause 
unknown. 

Bbaver — Supt.  Moore  :  A  new  two- room 
frame  building,  with  hall  above,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  school  purposes  in 
Georgetown,  October  15th.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Inman,  principal  of  the 
school;  J.  G.  Hillman,  a  former  teacher.  D. 
M.  Troiford,  esq.,  Rev.  Arthur  Staples, 
President  of  Beaver  College,  and  the  County 
Superintendent.  A  special  choir,  composed 
principally  of  local  singers,  furnished  ex- 
cellent music,  and  Dr.  Davis  gave  several 
readings.  The  school  opens  with  bright 
prospect  s  for  a  success ful  term .  On  Th anks- 
giving  Day  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  of  Beaver 
Palls  presented  the  Eastvale  school  with  a 
beautiful  flag.  Addresses  were  made  by 
D.  M.  Twiford,  Esq.,  Rev.  Close,  Wm.  J. 
Jackson,  Jno.  H.  Brooks,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  ladies  served  lunch  to  all 
present  and  every  one  was  delighted  with 
the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Bedford— Supt.  Wright  :  The  schools 
thus  far  visited  are  making  a  good  begin- 
ning. Generally  speaking,  the  standard  of 
our  teaching  talent  seems  to  be  somewhat 
higher  this  year  than  formerly.  Though 
we  have  lost  the  usual  percentage  of  good 
teachers  this  year,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  profited  by  the  failures  of  some  of  the 
weaker  ones  to  appear  for  examination,  on 
account  of  the  new  branches.     This  defec- 


tion from  the  ranks,  together  with  the  low 
wages  in  several  of  the  districts,  served  to 
reduce  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  county. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  defi- 
ciency was  overcome.  One  district  alone 
has  brought  in  five  Normal  graduates  from 
other  counties  in  the  State.  The  higher 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  will  be  made 
manifest,  I  hope,  in  the  attainment  of  a 
better  standard  of  school  work  and  a  higher 
degree  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
not  to  speak  of  the  development  of  a  greater 
number  of  well  qualifitd  home  teachers. 
Teachers  should  make  the  compulsory  law 
one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  at  local  in- 
stitutes, until  all  our  people  become  famil- 
iar with  its  requirements.  During  our  visi- 
tations this  year  we  are  calling  special 
attention  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  appearance  of  school  rooms  andof  estab* 
lishing  a  school  library,  however  smalK 
We  are  urging  every  teacher  to  place  at  least 
one  appropriate,  well  framed  picture  on  the 
walls  of  the  school- room.  A  few  good  books 
will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  school  library. 
These,  as  well  as  the  pictures,  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  cobperation  of  pupils,  parents, 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  district. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  last  month.  The  instructors 
were  A.  C.  Rothermel,  W.  W.  Deatrick,  E. 
L.  Kemp,  Lincoln  Hulley,  S.  D.  Fess  and 
Dr.  Emma  Cleaver.  Geo.  C.  Young,  of 
Kutztown,  was  the  musical  director.  The 
evening  attractions  were,  Wallace  Bruce, 
Imperial  Hand  Bell  Ringers,  Richmond  P. 
Hobson,  and  the  Ernest  Gamble  Company. 
Fully  1000  attended  the  Thursday  afternoon 
session.  Local  institutes  were  held  at  Bem- 
ville  and  Centreport.  Each  institute  was 
attended  by  about  300  people.  Profs.  Roth- 
ermel and  Keck  were  the  principal  instruc- 
tors. At  the  Bernville  meeting  the  Ritchie 
Company  gave  a  first  class  entertainment. 
Bryant  Day  was  observed  in  many  schools 
of  the  county  on  November  3d.  A  four- page 
circular  was  sent  to  each  teacher,  giving  in- 
structions and  suggestions  for  the  suitable 
observance  of  the  day. 

Bucks— Supt.  Martin:  New  Britain  town- 
ship has  erected  at  Newville  a  fine  brick 
school  house  of  two  rooms.  Durham  has 
decided  to  establish  a  district  high  school. 
Successful  local  institutes  were  held  at 
Comwells,  in  Bensalem  township,  and  at 
Southampton.  Both  meetings  were  well 
attended  by  the  public. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter:  Our  schools  are 
doing  good  work.  The  Marsboro'  schools 
were  closed  for  two  weeks  on  account  of 
sickness.  Several  districts  have  already 
held  socials  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools,  devoting  the  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  furniture.  W.  R.  Wel- 
ker,  of  Myerstown,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Penn  township  high  school. 

Cambria — Supt.  Jones:  A  great  many  of 
our  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  on  account 
of  smallpox.    It  seems  to  be  under  control 
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now,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  soon  be 
open  again  and  in  full  running  order.  The 
day  instructors  at  our  county  institute  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Drs.  Waller,  Hulley, 
Winship,  Fess,  and  Davis.  The  evening 
entertainments  were  given  by  Graves,  Hub- 
bard, Mendelssohn  Glee  Cmb,  and  Capt. 
Hobson .   We  had  a  very  successful  institute. 

Carbon — Supt.  Sevan  :  Two  educational 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month— at 
Nesquehoning  and  Lehighton.    Both  were 
joint  meetings  of  teachers,  directors  and  pa- 
trons.   Questions  of  foremost  interest  to  the 
schools  were  discussed.     Arbor  Day  was 
appropriately  observed  by  the  schools  of 
jlauch  Chunk.    The  Parryville  schools  did 
tao/t  open  until  October  13,  on  account  of 
^smallpox.     The    handsome   new   Schwab 
;School  buildine  at  Weatherly  is  gradually 
mearine    completion.      A    new    one-room 
school  house  is  being  built  in  Penn  Forest 
township.     The  Outlook  for  a  successful 
year  is  promising. 

Chester— Supt.  Moore :  Ninety-three 
schools  visited,  two  special  examinations 
held,  and  a  great  county  institute  represent 
tiie  work  of  the  Superintendent  to  Novem- 
ber ist.  The  weather  during  institute  week 
was  ideal;  the  instructors  were  the  same. 
The  meeting  was  most  helpful  to  the  teach- 
ers. Fifteen  township  high  schools  are  in 
in  operation  in  our  county.  The  directors* 
convention  was  largely  attended.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  school  boards  of  Valley, 
Highland  and  W.  Sadsbury  townships  pre- 
vented the  spread  of  smallpox,  which  broke 
out  in  those  districts.  The  present  demand 
for  localinstitutes  indicates  the  interest  in 
popular  education.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pupils  took  the  examination  in  tne 
jrraded  course  of  study  in  the  county  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  term. 

C1.EARFIELD — Supt.  Shields :  During  the 
tnonth  we  have  extended  our  visits  over  as 
many  districts  as  possible,  so  as  to  learn 
Ihe  tacts  in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of 
-the  compulsory  school  law.  In  nearly  all 
Ihe  districts  we  find  the  directors  and  teach- 
ers making  an  honest  e£fort  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  this  act,  and  with  gratify- 
ing results.  The  law  is  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  our  county.  Many 
pupils  are  now  in  school  who  have  not 
attended  for  several  years.  On  Thanks^iv- 
-ing  Day  the  new  high  school  building 
•of  Clearfield  was  opened  to  the  public.  In- 
teresting addresses  were  made  by  D.  F. 
Fortney,  president  Bellefonte  school  board, 
W.  H.  Patterson,  president  Clearfield  school 
board,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  principal  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  and  County  Supt.  E. 
C.  Shields.  Appropriate  music  was  ren- 
dered by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Poison,  teacher  of 
music  in  the  Clearfield  schools.  Clearfield 
can  boast  of  having  one  of  the  finest  school 
buildings  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
first  floor  are  six  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  a 


large  study  hall  that  will  seat  three  hundred 
pupils;  also  seven  recitation-rooms  and  the 
office  of  the  principal.  The  building  is 
equipped  throughout  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences, and  the  sanitary  provisions  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  made.  The 
building  is  arranged  for  department  work. 
Through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Capt  David 
McGaughey,  of  Clearfield,  the  board  was 
enabled  to  fit  up  two  rooms  with  the  proper 
apparatus  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  These  departments  will  be  in 
charge  of  special  teachers  well  qualified  for 
this  work.  The  board  honored  the  memoty 
of  the  benefactor  by  naming'  this  department 
''  The  David  McGoughe3r  Memorial  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science.  *'  The  attendance  of  citizens  was 
large  at  these  exercises,  and  educational 
sentiment  has  been  advanced  thereby. 

Clinton— ^upt.  McCloskev :  AnewnxHn 
was  furnished  and  opened  for  scfaoolpur- 
poses  in  each  of  the  following  towns :  Fiem- 
mgton,  Salona,  Mill  Hall  and  Centre  (^. 
Our  schools  throughout  the  county  are  do- 
ing excellent  work. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt.  Green :  Two  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  during  the  month 
—  at  Boiling  Springs  and  at  Huntsdale. 
They  were  both  well  attended  and  were  very 
enthusiastic,  indicating  an  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  schools  of  these  districts.  I  aim 
to  encourage  and  support  these  meetings 
all  over  the  county  in  order  to  atouse  more 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons ; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  start- 
ing with  such  good  results,  a  condition  of 
af»irs  that  should  continue  as  the  term 
advances.  The  meeting  at  Stone  Church 
was  favored  by  the  presence  of  Deputy  Supt 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  whose  address  aroused 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  Elk  County  has 
added  nine  schools  since  last  year,  and  has 
now  reached  the  200  mark.  There  are  four 
night  schools  in  operation,  and  each  is  over- 
crowded. The  school  of  Domestic  Science 
is  received  with  great  favor  at  Ridgway, 
and  seems  now  to  be  a  fixed  part  of  the 
course. 

Erie— Supt.  Bayle :  The  oomer-stone  for 
a  new  high  school  building  at  Harbor  Creek 
was  laid  October  2^th.  Wajrne  township 
held  an  interesting  joint  meeting  of  direct- 
ors and  teachers  at  the  Greeley  school 
October  25th.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Mills  Grove  on  the  same  day.  I  made  an 
address  at  the  evening  session.  The  schools 
in  Wayne  and  Conneaut  townships  were 
visited  during  the  month ;  they  are  all  in 
good  condition. 

Franklin — Supt.  Benchofi*:  The  county 
institute  was  hela  during  the  month.  The 
house  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity;  ifi 
fact,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  one-third 
of  the  people  could  not  get  into  the  hall. 
Tuesday  was  Directors'  Day,  a  large  number 
of  whom  were  present. 

Fulton — Supt.  Barton :  During  October 
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local  institutes  weie  held  in  Todd,  Ajrr, 
Thompson,  and  Brush  Creek.  Bach  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  by  directors,  patrons 
and  teachers.  These  meetings  are  doing 
much  good.  They  broaden  the  teachers 
and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
community.  Our  county  institute  was  more 
largely  attended  than  heretofore.  It  gave 
much  encouragement.  The  instruction  was 
very  practical,  and  ought  to  improve  every 
teacher. 

Grkknb  —  Supt.  Stewart:  The  county 
institute  held  tnis  month  seems  to  have 
aroused  more  interest  in  educational  work. 
The  vTeather  was  delightful,  and  the  attend- 
ance from  the  rural  districts  the  largest  ever 
known.  The  instructors  were  very  pleas- 
ing and  their  work  practical.  Everything 
considered,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  was 
above  the  average  institute.  Educational 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Morris,  Rich- 
hill,  and  Aleppo  townships.  They  were  all 
well  attended.  Practical  educational  ques- 
tions were  discussed  by  both  citizens  and 
teachers,  and  we  believe  that  much  good 
will  result.  All  the  schools  visited  this 
month,  with  three  exceptions,  are  pro^ss- 
ing  very  well.  Teachers  seem  to  oe  inter- 
ested in  their  work  and  are  putting  forth 
strong  efforts  to  make  their  schools  better. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  Much  whole- 
some instruction  was  given  at  our  countv 
institute,  tending  to  send  our  teachers  back 
to  their  schools  greatly  inspired  to  more 
zealous  efforts.  Since  the  meeting  of  the 
institute  we  have  been  visiting  amone  the 
schools.  As  a  rule,  good  work  is  being  aone ; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  much  improvement 
is  needed.  We  are  very  glad  the  State 
Superintendent  was  able  to  visit  our  in- 
stitute. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger :  By  vote  of  the 
electors  of  Mifflintown  the  indebtedness  of 
the  bonmgh  may  be  increased  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
new  school  house.  The  Board  contemplates 
the  erection  of  an  up-to  date  building  with 
modem  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
Up  to  December  ist,  all  the  schools  were 
visited  once.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
are  doing  good  work.  The  attendance  is 
fair.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been  kept  out, 
helping  to '  *  put  away  com . ' '  Walker  town- 
ship has  mided  two  schools — those  of  Mex- 
ico and  Centre.  Milford  and  Lack  have 
each  orgsnized  a  new  school.  Both  rented 
dwelling  houses  and  fitted  them  up  tempo- 
rarily for  the  present  term.  This  ^ives  the 
county  1 14  schools.  Tuscarora  built  a  new 
brick  house  and  famished  it  completely, 
even  to  steeple  and  bell.  This  building  re- 
places an  old  one  destroyed  by  fire  last 
summer.  An  interesting  local  institute  was 
held  in  the  Black  Log  district  November 
15-16.  This  place  can  be  reached  only  by 
scaling  the  Shade  Mountain.  A  number 
of  the  teachers  accompanied  me  across  the 
mountain  and  took  part  in  the  sessions. 
Our  county  institute  at  Mifflintown  was  a 


success;  all  the  teachers  were  present  but 
one.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  Winship, 
Rood.  Lyte,  and  Darst,  and  Profs.  Carney 
and  Ly barger.  About  thirty-eight  directors 
of  the  one  hundred  were  present.  A  direc- 
tors' session  was  held  on  Thursda]^  momine 
separately,  and  in  the  afternoon  jointly  with 
the  teachers,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Lyte  and  Prof.  Lybarger.  White's  Ele- 
ments of  Pedagogy  was  placed  on  the  read- 
ing course,  and  Schaeffer's  Thinking  and 
Laming  to  Think  was  continued  for  this 
year.  It  is  with  sadness  that  we  note  the 
death  of  two  of  our  energetic  directors,  M.  S. 
Brubaker,  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Dr.  S. 
A.  Suloff,  of  the  Patterson  board,  both  of 
whom  died  very  suddenly  during  the  last 
month.  These  men  were  prominent  in  their 
boards,  men  widely  known  and  respected. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor :  Only  six 
districts  in  this  county— in  all  twenty-one 
schools— now  have  the  minimum  term  of 
seven  months.  Sixteen  have  eight  months; 
twelve  have  nine ;  and  two,  ten  months. 
The  average  length  of  term  for  the  county 
is  8^  months.  There  are  now  300  teachers 
employed.  Of  these  138  are  Normal  grad- 
uates ;  39  hold  permanent  certificates ;  57 
hold  professional  certificates ;  and  66,  pro- 
visional. The  attendance  is  better  tnan 
ever  before-nlue  partly  to  the  increase  in 
population,  but  chiefly  to  the  coal  strike. 
I  am  glad  to  report  a  better  enforcement  of 
the  attendance  law  in  some  districts  than 
last  year.  But  we  still  have  many  boys  and 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  working  in  mills, 
mines,  factories  and  farms  who  cannot  read 
and  write  English  intelligently.  It  seems 
to  me  the  law  is  defective  in  one  respect. 
The  owners  of  mills,  factories  and  mines, 
and  others  who  profit  by  child  labor,  and 
who  in  many  cases  are  more  guilty  than 
the  ignorant  parents,  should  be  punished 
with  heavy  fines  for  employing  children 
who  should  be  in  school.  Our  instructors 
at  the  county  institute  were  Hon.  Prank  L. 
Jones,  of  Indiana ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  of 
Maine ;  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston  ;  Julia  E. 
Rogers,  of  Ithaca;  Rev.  Elkanah  Hulley 
and  Prof.  John  T.  Watkins.  All  sessions 
were  held  with  the  teachers  seated  by  dis- 
tricts, which  made  it  easier  to  call  the  roll 
and  preserve  order.  The  grade  of  instruc- 
tion was  high  and  very  satisfactory  to  all 
thoughtful  teachers.  At  the  County  Direct- 
ors' Association  Miss  Rogers  spoke  on 
nature  study,  Supt.  Jones  on  centralization 
of  country  schools  and  Supt.  Stetson  on  the 
ideal  school.  The  enforcement  of  the  at- 
tendance law  and  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses were  discussed  by  the  association. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp  :  Pour  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  November,  as  follows : 
East  Catasauqua,  60  teachers  present ; 
Breinigsville,  69 ;  New  Tripoli,  45 ;  and 
Coplay,  85.  At  each  of  these  meetings 
interesting  papers  were  read  by  the  teachers 
appointed,  ana  these  were  followed  by  verv 
animated  discussions.     A  township  high 
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school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  in  Salisbury  township,  present  en- 
rollment 24.  The  prospects  of  the  school 
are  bright.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
several  more  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  term.  Mr.  Alvin  Buss,  one  of  the 
energetic  directors  of  West  Bethlehem,  died 
during  the  month,  a  victim  of  typhoid  fever. 
Through  his  death  the  schools  of  that 
borough  have  lost  a  loyal  supporter. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Hopper:  We  held  our 
county  institute  this  month.  It  was  a  verv 
helpful  meeting,  with  845  teachers  enrolled. 
During  the  month  of  November  I  visited  the 
schools  of  Lake,  Fairmount,  Fairmount  Ind., 
Wilkesbarre  township,  Black  Creek,  Laurel 
Run  and  a  portion  of  Lehman.  I  found  the 
schools  improving.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  interesting  themselves  in  preparing 
material  for  theexhibit  of  school  work  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
As^sociation  at  Wilktsbarre  next  summer. 

Lycoming  —  Supt.  Becht :  The  regular 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Exchange 
was  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  October. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Milnor  gave  a  book  review  01 
**  Everyday  English,*'  and  W.  W.  Cham- 
pion, esq.,  delivered  an  address  on  *'  Nature 
Study  for  November." 

McKEAN—Supt.  Myers  :  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  held  this  month.  Instructors 
were  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Miss  Ida  Strawn, 
Dr.  Sam'l  Weir,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Smith.  Music:  Miss  Louise  M.  Taylor, 
conductor,  and  Miss  Berta  Taylor,  pianist. 
Teachers  enrolled,  236.  Of  the  12  teachers 
absent,  three  were  detained  by  sickness. 
The  rest  probably  stayed  away  because  they 
are  the  kind  that  do  not  usually  attend 
educational  meetings  and  think  they  know 
it  all.  School  boards  should  keep  the  latter 
class  in  mind  when  they  come  to  re-elect 
their  teachers. 

Mercer— Supt.  Fruit:  I  have  made  use 
of  good  roads  this  month  and  visited  nearly 
100  schools.  In  nearly  every  case  I  found 
p^ood  work  being  done  and  all  teachers  try- 
ing to  do  their  best.  Some  of  the  townships 
have  painted  and  fixed  up  school  rooms  that 
were  wanting  in  this  respect — thanks  to 
the  meetings  of  last  winter.  Nearly  all  the 
townships  have  raised  the  wages. 

Monroe— Supt.  Walter  :  Our  forty  third 
annual  institute  was  a  profitable  and  inspir- 
ing meeting.  All  but  two  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  teachers  were  enrolled. 
Of  the  two  absentees,  one  was  kept  away 
on  account  of  sickness  and  the  other  had 
sickness  in  the  family.  The  day  sessions 
were  largely  attended,  and  the  evening 
lectures  and  entertainments  liberally  pat- 
ronized. We  had  an  able  corps  of  instructors 
and  excellent  work  was  done.  The  in- 
structors were  Drs.  Kinnamin,  Sniff  and 
Boyer  and  Profs.  Kemp,  Albert,  Krebs, 
Spedon,  Green  and  Serfass. 

Montgomery  —  Supt.  Hoffecker  :  The 
county  institute  this  month  was  the  largest 
ever  assembled  here.    The  average  daily  at- 


tendance of  teachers  was  626.  Much  inter- 
est was  manifested  by  all.  The  opera  house 
was  crowded  dav  anci  evening.  The  instruc- 
tion given  was  nighly  appreciated. 

Pike— Supt.  Westbrook:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  the  event  of  the  month.  The 
instructors  and  lecturers  were  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Bible,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Prof.  R.  M. 
McNeal  and  Prof.  F.  Kohler,  all  of  whom 
convinced  their  audiencs  that  they  are 
specialists  in  their  respective  lines  of  work. 
Out  of  72  teachers,  63  were  enrolled,  all  of 
whom  manifested  great  interest  in  the  in- 
struction given.  A  large  majority  of  the 
teachers,  e^pecially  the  older  ones,  expressed 
themselves  as  having  received  more  prac- 
tical instruction  than  ever  before  from  such 
a  meeting.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  awakening  a  keener  profes- 
sional spirit  in  the  teachers*  ranks,  and  that 
as  a  result  we  may  see  marked  improvements 
in  our  schools. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilboum  :  The  annual 
county  institute  was  held  at  Condersport^ 
Octobfer  6  to  10.  Our  instructors  were.  Dr. 
Henry  Houck,  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Bible,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Flickinger,  Prof.  Francis  H.  Green,  Prof. 
O.  H.  Yetter,  Miss  Lucile  M.  Hinman  and 
Misses  Berta  and  Louie  M.  Taylor.  The 
enrollment  of  teachers  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  230  of  our  233  teachers  bein^  enrolled 
and  in  attendance,  and  the  institute  was 
every  way  successful.  On  October  25th,  a 
local  institute  was  held  at  Sunderlinville. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  district  were  present 
except  one,  and  all  took  an  active  part  in 
the  exercises.   Several  school  directors  were 

E resent  and  a  large  number  of  citizens,  the 
ouse  being  filled  at  every  session. 

Snyder— Supt.  Walborn  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Middleburg,  with  but 
one  teacher  absent.  All  the  sessions  were 
well  attended  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Teachers  deserve  special  credit  for  their 
regular  attendance  and  for  the  interest 
manifested  during  the  week.  The  Directors' 
Association  met  on  Thursday,  in  separate 
session  in  the  forenoon  and  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the  afternoon.  They  were  addressed 
by  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Boyer  and  Supt.  J  M.  Coughlin.  The  fol- 
lowing were  our  instructors :  Prof  George 
P.  Bible,  Rev.  Dr.  Boyer,  Supt.  A.  R.  Rutt, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Goss,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin  and 
Prof.  Wm.  Noetling. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert:  A  large  district 
institute  was  held  at  Ursina,  November  8th. 
The  teachers  of  Ursina  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  earnest  interest  in  creating  so  great 
an  enthusiasm  in  school  and  institute  work. 
The  instructors  at  our  county  institute  were 
Drs.  Pattengill,  Bell  and  Chubb,  Miss  Louie 
M.  Taylor  and  Prof.  S.  D.  Gresh.  Teachers 
present.  344. 

Tioga— Supt.  Longstreet:  The  instructors 
at  our  annual  institute  were  Drs.  Smith* 
Blodgett  and  Street,  Prof.  H.  E.  Cogswell 
and  Mrs  Anna  E.  Friedman.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  the  attendance   large  and 
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the  instruction  excellent.  Much  of  the  in- 
struction ^iven  during  the  day  was  in  the 
line  of  child  study,  in  which  our  teachers 
became  thoroughly  interested.  There  was 
the  usual  number  of  citizens  present.  The 
meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association,  held 
on  Thursday,  was  a  profitable  one,  although 
the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  should 
have  been.  Mr.  L.  A.  Johnson,  of  Knox- 
ville,  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  Chas.  Tubbs,  E.  H.  Owlett,  Esq.,  C. 
M.  Woodbury,  J.  N.  Hotchkiss,  all  members 
of  the  Association  ;  also  by  Dr.  Blodgett, 
Prof.  Cogswell  and  the  County  Supt.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  County  Association 
recognized  by  the  Legislature,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  to  provide  Tor  the  payment  of 
directors'  expenses  when  attendine  these 
meetings.  The  money  would  be  well  spent. 
If  our  teachers  should  be  afforded  the 
amplest  means  for  improvement,  why  not 
the  directors?  An  unprogressive  school 
board  can  handicap  the  work  of  a  whole 
district.  Let  all  be  given  an  equal  chance 
and  move  forward  together.  The  invest- 
ment will  pay  tenfold. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  The  county  in- 
stitute met  at  Mifflinburg.  Every  section 
of  the  county  was  well  represented.  Prof. 
B.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  Lewisourg  high  school, 
'  who  has  made  special  investigation  of  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  botany,  very  ably  dis- 
cussed "The  Native  Ferns;"  Mr.  B.  K. 
Koons.  "Child  Study;"  Miss- Sadie  Nagle, 
"Moral  Instruction."  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Miller, 
''School  Economy."  Other  subjects  in  line 
with  the  teacher's  work  were  also  discussed. 
This  month  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of 
our  foremost  teachers.  John  W.  King,  of 
Hartley  township.  Mr.  King  graduated 
from  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School  in 
1883,  aiid  taught  continually  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  two  years  in  Texas.  He  was  a 
highly  respected  Christian  teacher,  both  by 
precept  and  example.  He  was  an  excellent 
musician,  his  services  as  chorister  being 
much  in  demand  at  county  institutes,  at 
church  and  at  musical  conventions.  He 
was  for  some  years  principal  of  the  Laurel- 
ton  ^ammar  school  and  Sunday-school 
superintendent.  His  funeral  was  largely 
attended.  The  schools  were  closed  during 
the  services.  Rev.  F.  Aurand  was  the 
officiationg  minister.  By  request  of  the 
widowed  wife,  in  view  of  his  long  associa- 
tion in  school  work,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent also  spoke,  paying  an  earnest 
tribute  to  a  life  so  noble  and  so  inspiring. 

VENANGO—Supt.  Riddle:  We  had  a  local 
institute  at  Rocky  Grove,  October  11,  which 
was  well  attended  and  spirited.  An  insti- 
tute was  also  held  at  Rouseville  with  a 
goodly  number  of  teachers  present.  There 
were  some  lively  discussions  of  practical 
educational  topics. 

Warhen— Supt.  Gunning:  The  condition 
of  our  schools  is  encouraging.  The  county 
has  been  divided  into  twelve  districts  for 
local  institute  purposes,  each  of  which  is 


arranging  for  one  or  more  meetings  during 
the  term.  Every  school  precinct  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a  reading  circle.  A  course 
of  reading,  covering  six  months,  has  been 
arranged.  An  eight  page  journal  is  being 
published  by  the  teacners  of  the  county  in 
the  interest  of  education.  The  course  of 
professional  reading  recommended  bv  the 
committee  of  the  county  institute  is  being 
taken  up  by  the  teachers.  Many  reading 
circles  have  been  formed,  and  the  work  ia 
going  well. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  schools 
have  made  a  good  start.  One  difficulty  is- 
the  number  of  young  teachers  employed. 
They  are  trying  their  best,  but  much  of  the 
work  is  necessarily  crude.  We  regret  that 
so  many  teachers  abandoned  the  profession 
last  year.  It  is  caused  by  the  industrial 
world  competing  with  the  schools,  offering 
more  money  and  a  longer  term  of  work. 
The  schools  must  win  them  back. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower :  The  35th  annual 
session  of  the  county  institute  was  held 
this  month.  Pedagogy,  methods,  history,, 
geographj'  and  nature  study  were  the  sub- 
jects that  received  the  most  attention. 
The  instructors  were :  Profs.  Patteng[ill, 
Bigelow,  Kemp  and  Watkins.  The  evening 
entertainments  were  better  patronized  than 
at  any  former  session.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:  '*The  Haunts  of  Nature,*'  by  Dr. 
Bigelow  ;  the  Rogers  Grilley  Combination, 
Brock  way  Grand  Concert  Co. ;  **  Agitators,*^ 
by  Hon.  Fred.  Ikeler.  The  directors  held 
their  seventh  annual  meeting,  and  much 
excellent  work  was  done.  Most  of  the 
schools  visited  thus  far  are  doing  good  work. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Murimy  :  The  de- 

Eartment  of  physics  in  the  high  school  has- 
eretofore  been  deficient  in  apparatus.  Dur- 
ing this  month  about  $250  has  been  spent  o» 
pieces  which  will  fill  up  the  worst  gaps  and 
enable  us  to  do  much  better  work.  The 
Huyler  Company  has  presented  the  museum 
a  set  of  pictures  and  specimens  which  show 
the  growth  of  the  cocoa  tree,  how  its  pro- 
ducts are  gathered,  and  what  use  is  made  of 
them.  The  Board  of  Education  has  appro- 
priated $100  to  the  use  of  the  school  libraries. 
Braddock— Supt  Lamb:  Work  in  manual 
training  and  cooking  has  started  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  Our  equipment,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  first-class  in  every  respect  and 
very  complete.  Ninety- six  boys  are  taking 
knife  work  in  light  wood,  and  11 1  are  taking 
bench  work.  Ninety- nine  girls  are  taking 
sewing  and  160  cooking.  Classes  alternate 
every  sixth  school  day  in  this  work,  which 
interferes  less  with  the  regular  class  work 
than  every  fifth  day.  Then  by  taking  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  in  turn,  the  loss  of  time 
is  shared  by  all  the  studies  equally.  When- 
ever the  boys  from  a  class  go  to  the  shops 
the  girls  go  to  the  kitchen.  This  takes  tne 
whole  class  out  for  a  half  day  and  gives  the 
teacher  a  little  breathing  spell,  which  can 
very  profitably  be  used  for  correcting  papers 
and  compositions,  making  reports  and  the 
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like,  which  must  otherwise  be  done  out 
of  school  hours  at  the  expense  of  teaching 
vitality.  This  community  suffered  a  severe 
loss  October  19th  in  the  sudden  death  from 
apoplexy  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  librarian  of 
Braddock  Carnegie  I/ibrary.  This  loss  falls 
especially  hard  on  the  schools,  for  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  had  come  to  look  on  him  as 
one  of  tneir  stannchest  friends  and  firmest 
allies.  The  schools  never  asked  him  for  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  providing  suitable 
reading  material  for  the  children  but  that  it 
was  cneerfully  furnished.  Some  of  the 
work  done  by  him  along  this  line  was 
unique,  being  done  nowhere  else,  so  far  as 
is  known  here. 

Chambbrsburg— Supt.  Gelwix:  A  finejset 
of  apparatus  has  beenjplaced  in  the  physics 
department  of  the  high  school,  we  are 
very  Grateful  for  this  purchase,  as  we  have 
long  felt  the  want  of  some  means  whereby 
the  subject  could  be  more  satisfactorily  pre- 
sented. 

Cheltenham  (Montgomery  O.V— Supt. 
Wagner:  A  portrait  of  Lucretia  Mott  was 
presented  to  our  La  Mott  school  by  her  de- 
scendants. Appropriate  exercises  were  held. 
Gen.  Louis  Wagner,  of  Germantown,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "Camp  Wm.  Penn," 
where  16,000  U.  S.  colored  troops  were  re- 
cruited from  '62  to  '65,  which  was  ouite  near 
the  school  house,  and  in  which  the  Motts 
were  much  interested.  The  committee  upon 
"  more  frequent  promotions  "  of  the  Teach- 
ers' and  Directors'  Association  has  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  report  to  principals. 
Reclassification  twice  each  year  is  to  be 
made  possible  by  omitting  some  one  branch 
of  study  each  year  of  the  primary  trades  to 
allow  time  for  the  additional  classes  in 
sequence  branches.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  yet  to  be  agreed  upon. 

CoATESViLLB — Supt.  Gordon :  I  am  pleased 
to  report  our  schools  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, both  teachers  aud  pupils  doin£[  satis- 
factory work.  Our  new  high  school  is  now 
fully  completed.  The  teachersof  our  bor- 
ough and  of  several  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts have  organized  a  local  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, which  will  meet  in  our  high  school 
bi-monthly  during  the  term.  These  meet- 
ings always  prove  to  be  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable to  all  who  attend. 

CORRY — Supt.  Fell:  Our  school  year  is 
divided  into  terms  of  three  months  each. 
Our  first  term  closed  November  24th .  Pupils 
whose  work  has  been  satisfactory  under- 
stand that  they  have  passed,  so  far  as  this 
portion  of  the  term  is  concerned.  Pupils 
who  attain  a  given  standing,  pass  on  their 
class  record.  Others  not  reacning  so  high 
a  mark  are  required  to  take  the  examination. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
passed  on  their  record.  I  believe  this  plan 
IS  an  excellent  one,  as  all  pupils  endeavor 
to  escape  the  examination,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  reputation  it  affords.  Still 
1  thoroughly  believe  in  examinations,  for 
many  positions  of  trust  are  filled  by  such 


tests,  and  it  is  well  to  accustom  our  pupils 
to  take  them. 

Danvii^LE— Supt.  Gordy:  The  success 
won  by  our  teachers  in  vocal  music  is  ope- 
rating to  the  great  advantage  of  our  schools, 
With  the  pupils  it  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar subjects;  and  by  its  strong  appeal  to  pa- 
rents it  has  awakened  in  them  a  lively  in- 
terest in  school  work  generally.  Music  was 
added  to  our  regular  course  of  study  last 
summer. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottin^ham :  The  entire 
corps  of  teachers  of  this  city  recently  oigan- 
izea  themselves  as  a  *' centre,"  and  arranged 
with  '*  The  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,"  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare. 
Dr.  Frederick  Henrig  Sykes,  Staff  Lecturer 
in  English  Literature,  was  secured  to  de- 
liver these  lectures.  The  first  lecture  of  the 
course,  on  **  The  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  was 
delivered  in  the  high  school  auditorium  on 
Friday  evening,  November  21st,  before  an 
audience  composed  of  our  corps  of  teacheta 
and  about  one  hundred  residents  of  the  city 
interested  in  advanced  literary  work.  After 
the  lecture,  steps  were  taken  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  ''class  "  for  study  and  discus- 
sion, many  of  the  public  auditors  expressing 
a  desire  to  join  this  class.  The  work  prom- 
ises, under  Dr.  Sykes'  strong  and  scholarly 
leadership,  to  awaken  a  new  interest  in 
literary  study  amongst  our  teachers  and  to 
stimulate  to  greater  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  literarjr  culture,  that  will  doubtless  con- 
duce to  increased  efficiency  of  all  grades 
of  work  done  in  the  school-room. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose:  The  special 
school  which  was  opened  last  November 
and  kept  open  until  the  end  of  the  vear, 
was  opened  sgain  at  the  beginning  of  this 
term.  The  attendance  was  small  at  first, 
but  has  been  gradually  getting  larger,  until 
now  the  number  of  pupils  is  about  twenty. 
They  are  all  truants  and  cannot  be  induced 
to  attend  their  former  schools.  Most  of 
them  attend  this  school  quite  regulaiiy, 
and  some  of  them  prefer  it  to  their  fonner 
schools.  A  school  of  this  kind  has  a  veiy 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  attendance  in  tlie 
regular  schools.  Basket-making  has  started 
again  this  term  in  several  of  the  grammsr 
schools.  The  pupils  who  were  engaged  at 
this  work  last  year  did  very  well,  but  there 
is  promise  of  better  work  m  this  line  this 
term.  An  experiment  will  be  made  in  mal- 
leable iron  work.  Both  these  subjects  have 
a  great  fascination  for  boys  and  girls  alike. 
They  show  a  fondness  for  work  of  some  kind 
early  in  their  school  life,  and  very  many 
seek  employment  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
a^e  of  thirteen,  partly  from  a  love  of  some 
kind  of  manual  labor  and  partly  from  the 
necessity  of  earning  money. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Barclay:  ITie  Board 
elected  a  regular  supply  teacher  at  a  gnaraa- 
teed  salary ;  also  a  truant  officer  who  is  en- 
forcing the  attendance  law.  A  professional 
reading  course  has  been  outlined,  and  the 
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teachers  are  following  it.  Our  high  school — 
170  pupils— made  96  per  cent,  in  attendance. 
The  superintendent's  office  has  been  re- 
modeled and  fitted  up  with  new  furniture, 
fixtures,  etc.  On  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving about  $40  worth  of  vegetables,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  etc.,  were  contributed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  for  the 
poor  fund. 

Lbbamon — Supt.  Adams  :  Daring  the 
week  beginning  October  27th  we  held  our 
combined  institute,  consisting  of  the  county 
and  city  teachers,  in  Fisher's  Academy  of 
Music.  In  previous  years  we  had  met  in  the 
Court  House,  but  as  this  was  found  inade- 
<inate  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  cit- 
izens who  wished  to  attend,  we  made  the 
change  and  found  that  building  more  suita- 
ble. The  large  opera  house  was  crowded 
during  part  of  the  week,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  who  in  former  vears  were  unable 
to  get  in,  this  year  attended  most  of  the  ses- 
sions so  that  not  only  the  teachers,  but  also 
a  large  number  of  oar  citizens,  were  benefited 
by  the  instruction  given  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Dr.  A.  J.Kinneman  and  Profs.  Henry 
G.  Williams,  and  George  D.  Bible.  Miss 
Harriet  S.  Shelly  conducted  the  music,  and 
Miss  Louie  M.  Taylor,  of  St.  Joseph,  New 
Brunswick,  delighted  the  audience  through- 
out the  week  with  vocal  and  violin  solos, 
Miss  Shelley  also  gave  us  a  solo  and  some 
readings,  both  of  which  were  much  appre- 
ciated  by   the  people. 

Mahanoy  City— Supt.  Ehrhart :  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  it  was  found 
necessary  to  open  two  additional  schools. 
For  the  past  two  months  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  have  been  the  largest  in  the  his  * 
tory  of  the  schools.  All  our  teachers  at- 
tended the  county  institute.  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  school  board  all 
the  primary  teachers,  thirty-four  in  number, 
were  each  ^[ranted  an  increase  of  $5.00  a 
month,  making  the  salaries  of  these  teach- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  a  few  beeinners, 
who  hold  provisional  certificates,  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month. 

New  Brighton— Supt.  Wilkinson:  Our 
teachers  have  organizeda  professional  mag- 
azine club.  By  payine  a  small  fee  each  week, 
we  are  able  to  take  about  25  of  the  best  edu- 
cational periodicals.  The  Superintendent 
has  published  a  neat  16  page  paper,  which 
goes  to  every  home  having  cnildren  in 
school.  We  publish  the  reports  of  attend- 
ance, scholarship,  etc.,  and  various  exam- 
ples of  school  work.  The  paper  has  met  a 
ver^  cordial  reception.  We  have  had  one 
resignation,  that  of  Miss  Arminta  Bliss, 
who  has  been  a  faithful  and  successful 
teacher  in  our  schools  for  seven  years. 

Phcenixvillb-— Supt.  Leister:  One  month 
ago  an  attendance  officer  was  appointed  in 
the  interest  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 
Much  good  in  the  way  of  more  regular 
attendance  has  already  been  accomplished. 

Rbading— Supt.  Foos:  Monthly  exam- 
inations Vhave  been  abolished.    Heretofore 


these  and  term  examinations  were  the  only 
means  of  determining  the  standing  of  pu- 
pils. Now  each  day*s  work  counts  equally, 
rromotions  are  made  on  two-thirds  term 
work  and  one-third  examination.  For  the 
first  time  a  night  high  school  was  opened, 
with  an  enrollment  of  155,  for  the  study 
of  German,  geometry,  physics,  algebra, 
arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing,  English, 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Prof.  H.  R. 
Brunner,  of  the  boys*  high  school,  is  prin- 
cipal. It  is  a  great  success.  Four  lower 
grade  night  schools  are  also  in  operation. 
Several  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day 
with  appropriate  exercises.  A  new  eight- 
room  building  is  nearin^  completion. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips  :  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Jennings,  Chairman  of 
the  High  School  and  Training  School  Com- 
mittee, all  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control  receive  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  Five 
new  kindergarten  schools  were  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  making  a  total 
of  thirteen  in  operation.  Every  teacher's 
salary  was  incr^ised  $50  a  year  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Smith  has  pre- 
sented f50,ooo  to  the  city  for  a  memorial 
manual  training  school.  It  has  been  given 
under  the  exclusive  use  and  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  foundations  will  be 
laid  this  fall. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Howerth:  Our  teachers 
have  secured  a  copj  of  Parker's  '*  Talks  on 
Teaching,"  which  is  being  used  as  the  basis 
of  our  work  in  teachers'  meetings.  Three 
evening  schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls 
were  opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  117  boys 
and  21  girls.  The  Thanksgiving  donations 
of  the  pupils,  consisting  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  were  distributea  to  112  worthy 
poor  families  of  the  borough. 

Sharon — Supt.  Crier :  At  our  regular 
monthly  teachers'  meeting  an  address  was 
delivered  bv  Prof.  S.  H.  Miller,  of  New 
Castle,  on  the  subject  of  "  Motor  Activity 
in  Education. ' '  Miss  Eva  Hamilton ,  of  the 
borough  schools,  gave  a  review  of  her  trip 
to  Europe  last  summer. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Shipman:  The  Thanks- 
giving offerings  oy  the  pupils  for  the  needy 
and  worthy  poor  amounted  to  f  160.  The 
distribution  was  made  through  church  com- 
mittees and  about  one  hundred  families 
were  served.  Most  of  our  schools  are  now 
doing  good  memory  work.  Mr.  D.  H.  Koch 
gave  about  sixty  books  to  the  high  school. 

WiLKiNSBURG— Supt.  Allison:  The  board 
has  purchased  a  set  of  Crowell  apparatus 
for  physics.  The  cost  of  the  entire  cabinet 
was  I375. 

Wii^WAMSPORT— Supt.  Ix>se:  Scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  have  seriously  retarded  the 
work  in  four  of  our  principal  buildings. 
The  time  lost  on  this  account  aggregates 
369  days.  In  three  of  these  buildings  con- 
ditions are  very  much  improved,  and  it  is 
likely  that  all  the  schools  will  soon  be 
opened  again. 
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JAMIE'S  ON  THE  STORMY  SEA. 


BSBMAXD  CorBOT. 


1.  Ere     the   twilight   bat  was   fiitiing,   Tn      ttu  sun -set,   at      her  knitting,  Sang    a    lone  -  ly 

2.  Warmly  shone  the  sunset  glowing;  Sweetly  breathM the  young  flow'rs blowing;  Earth  with  beauty 

3.  Cur  -  few  bells  re-motely    ringing     Mingled  with  that  sweet  voice  singing,  And  the  last    red 

4.  How  could  I   but  list,  and  linger,  To    the  song,  and  near  the  sin-ger.  Sweetly  woo  -  tng 


ji^^ 


maid  -  en,  sit -ting  Un  -  demeath  her  threshold  tree;  And,  ere  daylight  died  be-fore  us, 
o  -  ver-flow-ing,  Seemed  the  home  of  love  to  be.  As  those  an -gel  tones  as-ceodbg, 
ray  seemed  clinging,  Lin-geringly  to  tower  aud  tree;  Near-er  as  I  came,  and  nearer, 
Heav'n  to  bring  her  Ja  -  mie   from    the   storm  •  y    sea;  And  while  yet  her  lips  did  name  me. 


And  the  vesper  stars  shone  o'er  us,  Fit-ful  rose  her  tender  choms,'*  Jamie's    cm   the    stonny 

With  the  scene  and  season  blending.  Ever  had  the  same  low  ending,  **  Jamie's  on  the   stormy  sea.* 

Finer  rose  the  notes,  and  clearer !  Oh  .''twas  Heaven  itself  to  hear  her,  "Jamie's  on  the  stonny  sea!" 

Forth  I  sprang,  my  heart  o'ercame  me ;  **Grie  ve  no  more,  love,  I  am  Jamie,  Home  returned  to  love  and  thee,** 


WHEN  THE  GREEN  LEAVES. 


■  I 

■  I 


>         p  ^  w  w  w  w 

1.  When  the  green  leaves  come  again.my  love,  When  the  green  leavcscome  again,  Whyput  on  adarkand 

2.  Ah!  the  spring  will  still  be  like  the  last,  Of  its  prom  -  ise  false  and  vain.  And  the  summer  die  i|i 

3.  So         the  seasons  pass,  and  so  our  lives,  Yet  I   nev  -  er     will  complain;  But  I  sigh,  while  yet  I 


B 


cloud  -  y    face.  When  the  green  leaves,  When  the  green  leaves,  When  the  green  leaves  come  again? 
win  -ter's arms,  Ere     the  green  leaves,  Ere  the  green  leaves,    Ere  the  green  leaves  come  a-gain. 
know  not  why,  When  the  green  leaves,  When  the  green  leaves,  When  the  green  leaves  come  again. 


Nay,  lift  up  your  thankful  eyes,  my  lovel 
Thinking  less  of  grief  or  pain ; 

For  as  long  as  hill  and  vale  shall  last. 
Will  the  green  leaves  come  again. 


Sure  as  earth  lives  tinder  winter's 
Sure  as  love  lives  under  pain,— 

It  is  good  to  sing  with  every  thing. 
When  the  green  leaves  come  agftin 


Do  you 
have  trouble 
teaching  Fractions? 

If  so,  our  Fraction  Oame  wiU  help  you. 
Delists  the  children.  Expeiieoce  has  dem- 
onstrated that  marked  tmprovement  follows 
its  use.  For  all  grades  studying  fractions. 
Sample  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

Are  your 

pupils  slow 

In  Number  Work? 

Our  Games  of  Addition  and  Subtraction 
and  Multiplication  and  Division  will 
prove  a  pleasant  diversion  and  an  effective 
stimulant.  For  second  to  fourth  years. 
Sample  pack  either  game,  postpaid,  25c. 

Interest  even  pupils  who  have  no  natural 
aptitude  lor  mathematics.  Teachers  find 
the  games  benefit  pupils  to  a  marked  degree, 
develop  an  Interest  (or  arithmetic  and  Improve 
the  class  standing.  Pbyed  in  various  ways — 
simple  or  difficult — to  suit  the  pupils'  needs, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  their  advancement. 

For  study  hour  or  occupation  work — groups 
or  classes.  For  group  work  one  pack  should 
be  provided  for  each  five  or  six  pupils,  and 
for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  or  ten  pupils. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send 
for  list  and  discount  to  teachers  in  dozen  lots. 

Tbe  Ciociooati  flame  Co.,  Claciaaali,  0. 

R.G.  BOOHK.  Supf.  Schools.  Cindnwl),  O,,  Ed  I  iqt  in  Chief, 
DAno  EnQsii"  Skitm,  Prof.  Mai  hanaiica.  Teachers  Col  lees, 
CohnnU*  Unl*omt]F,Deiartmgnl  EdItoiMithemiiilcal  Games. 


WHiCH  do  your  pupib  use  most— pen  or 
pencil  f 
Well,  then,  it  Ib  even  more  important  to 
give  him  the  best  pencil  than  the  best  pen. 

Dixon's 
School  Pencils 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 

1020  irdi  Street,  PhtUdelpUa. 


STANDARD  ANERICAK  6RAKD 


©CfiOOU  PENS 

Vertical- 

Writing. 

SuduIh  ftml  pricci  Knt  to  teaclien 
Qorccdpt  of  ftturn  pottage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


Send  for  illustrated  Pamphlet  of 
Lincoln  Art  Series. 


Four  Pictures, 


OnelDoIIar, 


le  whit  Ciw  •". 
J.  P.  McCBskey.  IJancosterT'I'a. 


le  PeaasylTBiilB  Dlatrlct  Mcgister 

ittdU  PsblUherm' rmu  [(4,5°  by  upreu  or  fe.Da 
,  to  viT  School  Boud  daiHng  It,'  uid  moittliif 
IH  Buud  witli  order  for  tlM  book.    Addreu. 

J.  r.  UeCBakAr.  Xdtnciwtei.  Pa. 


LEADING  NEW  TEXT-BOOHS 


RODDY'S    GEOGRAPHIES 

Erlementarx,  $0.50  -  Complete,  $1.00 

By  H.  JUSTIN   RpDDY,  M,  S. 
Department  of  Geography,  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 


These  new  geographies  are  thoroughly  up 
to  date  and  adapted  for  general  use  in  ordin- 
ary schools  rather  than  for  a  particular  use  in 
a  highly  specialized  and  organized  ideal  sys- 
tem. They  are  distinctive  in  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  An  adequate  amount  of  material  is  in- 
cluded in  eacli  book  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
grades  for  which  it  is  designee!. 

2.  The  subject-matter  is  presented  so  simply 
that  the  ])upil  can  readily  understand  it.  and 
so  logically  that  it  can  be  easily  taught  by 
the  average  teacher. 

3.  Just  enough  physiography  is  included  to 


develop  the  fundamental  relations  of  geogy 
raphy,  and  to  animate  and  freshen  the  studj 
without  overloading  it  in  this  direction. 

4.  The  simplicity  of  the  older  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  is  combined  with  just  so 
much  of  the  modern  scientific  methods  of  pre- 
sentation as  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  elemeo- 
tary  grades. 

6.  The  illustrations  are  new  and  fresh,  re> 
produced  mostly  from  photographs  coUeetod 
from  all  parts  of  the  w6rld  with  a  view  to 
helping  out  and  explaining  the  text,  and  not 
for  mere  embellishment. 


New  Education  Readers 

Books  I  and  II each,  $0.85 

Rook  III,  10.40;  Book  IV   "         .45 

Novel  in  plan  and  in  character,  simple  and 
teachable.  Well  graded,  with  fi*equent  re- 
views. They  correlate  the  leading  features 
of  the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and 
the  sentence  methods,  but  require  no  special 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They 
accomplish  more  than  other  systems  attempt, 
and  wherever  used  have  produced  phenomenal 
results.  The  numerous  attractive  illustra- 
tions  are  an  impoi-tant  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  system. 

McMaster'8  Histories  of  the  United 
States 

Primary,  $0.60 ;  School,  $1.00 

Devote  more  space  to  social  evolution  than 
to  war.  The  progress  of  civilization  is  graph- 
ically portrayed,  with  a  clear,  simple,  vigorous, 
and  well  balanced  style.  The  narratives  are 
well-proportioned,  and  touch  on  all  matters 
of  real  importance  in  the  founding  and  build- 
ing of  our  country.  The  maps  are  complete, 
and  the  illustrations  numerous,  interesting, 
and  authentic. 

Carpenter's  Gkographical  Reader : 
Europe $o.70 

A  snp])lementary  geographical  reader,  giv- 
ing a  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  a  trip 
throngii  Europe  vvitli  tiie  cliildren.  Profusely 
illustrated  Ivoni  the  author's  photogrn])hs. 
I^ays  speciai  stress  on  the  human  side  of  the 
subject,  and  invests  the  study  of  geograpiiy 
witii  new  cliarui  for  the  pu])il. 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetic 

Book  I,  $0.30 :  Book  II $0.40 

Book  III 60 

Prepared  on  the  popular  and  stioeessfol 
spiral  plan  of  instruction.  The  work  is  easy 
and  practical,  and  the  subject-matter  vtiied 
and  interesting,  the  problems  beinff  based 
upon  the  facts  gathered  from  the  pupils  other 
studies.  The  idea  of  magnitude  is  made 
prominent  throughout  the  series,  and  logioJ 
mathematical  thought  is  developed.  The 
books  offer  modern  examples  and  modem 
methods  of  presentation. 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 

Eight  Books,  each,  per  doz.   •  .  •  $0.75 
Charts,  per  set  of  four,  .....  $1.50 

The  svstem  of  writing  here  presented  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  with 
the  speed  and  beauty  of  regular  slant  writing. 
Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant,  ana 
correlates  with  other  studies  of  corresponding 
grade.  The  inclination  of  the  letters  is  at 
the  angle  naturall}^  and  unconsciously  adc^ited 
by  the  child  in  writing. 

Overton's  Applied  Phjrsiology 

Primary,  $0.80 ;   Intermediate .  .  $0.50 
Advanced 80 

These  books  combine  the  latest  results  io 
biological,  medical,  and  chemical  science, 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Tbe 
logical  arrangement  and  gradation  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter give  these  books  a  strength  and 
individuality  peculiarly  their  own. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
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CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


There  is  Only  One  Quality 
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[/HBK,  ia  dawning  childhood  and  in 
youth,  were  we  withoat  the  oTer- 
awing  sense  of  the  idea  of  God,  or  some 
dim  thought  of  the  religions  significance 
of  things,  as  they  lay  ont  berote  as  in 
earth  and  air  and  sky  ?  Scarcely  had 
hitelligence  btidded,  when  a  whisper 
came  to  us  from  the  dense  forest,  or  the 
vapors  stretching  along  the  valleys,  the 
nnlight  blushing  on  the  evening  bills, 
and  the  awfnl  majesty,  at  night,  of  the 
moon  and  stars — a.  whisper,  saykig.  Get 
down  on  yonr  knees  and  adore.  I  can 
recall  being  carried  in  my  mother's  arms 
to  the  verge  of  a  clearing  in  the  sweet 
himrs  of  an  early  snmmer  morning,  when 
the  mists  were  creeping  along  the  moun- 
tain side,  down  the  grassy  ^opes  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  was  a  pictnre  of'  peace, 
and  always,  in  after  years,  I  recalled  it 
as  God's  first  revelation  of  himself  to  my 
childish  soul.  There  was  something 
mote  in  It  than  snnlight  and  quiet;  more 
than  the  blue  sky  and  the  greensward ; 
more  than  the  solemn  march  of  the 
stately  trees  down  the  monntaiu  side. 
It  is  literally  true,  that  "heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy,"  spite  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  vision  that  comes  to  us 
in  onr  after  years.  Bat  against  this,  also, 
oar  good  angels  are  faithful  to  provide. 
The  rollicking  boy  and  the  giddy  girl, 
let  loose  for  a  time  among  the  spontaneity 
of  the  senses,  that  they  may  know  their 
uses  and  have  the  discipline  of  their 
pains,  in  due  course  of  their  growing 
years,  will  come  to  the  "little  wicker 
gate"  that  will  be  for  them  the  dividing 
of  the  ways.     The  youth  of  your  house- 


hold, the  great  crowds  that  swarm  in 
your  public  schools — look  you  to  It,  thw 
must  all  come  to  this.  Adolescence  u 
Raphael's  cherubs  peering  over  the  walls 
of  the  world.  For  every  one  of  these 
there  is  this  epoch  in  reserve — the  eter- 
nities will  seem  to  light  np  suddenly 
every  roadside  object  and  touch  into 
splendor  the  very  earth  and  the  aky.  The 
trivial  grows  serious.  The  mystery  of 
human  life  and  love's  awful  and  over- 
mastering secret  leaps  up  from  ambush 
and  takes  captive  the  strongest,  the  most 
wayward,  the  most  resentful  of  any  other 
control  than  their  own,  and  leads  them  off 
submissively  to  the  altars  of  God. —  W'. 
Jf,  Wynn,  in  Lutheran  Observer, 

Thosk  who  have  read  Bulwer  I,yttonV- 
"  Strange  Story  "  will  recall  the  princi- 
pal subject  thereof,  a  mau  blessed  with 
superb  physique  and  a  high  order  of 
mentality,  but  cursed  with  an  absolute 
lack  of  moral  sense.  This  creation  of 
Bulwer's  had  no  conscience  whatever, 
and  was  susceptible  of  physical  pain 
alooe.  The  end  of  that  man  was  death, 
and,  comfortable  as  a  conscienceless  con- 
dition might  be  as  seen  from  the  view- 
point of  the  stoic,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  of  ns  would 
accept  the  penalties,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pains  consequent  upon 
such  condition.  To  keep  the  conscience 
in  good  working  order  it  must  be  heeded 
in  all  the  matters  of  life.  To  keep  it 
from  being  an  awful  nuisance  it  must  be 
consulted  carefully  on  questions  of  grave 
moment.      To  prevent  its  becoming  an 
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Jiourly  accuser   and   inexorable  judge, 
«even  a  despairing  demon,  we  must  not 
persistently   run   counter   to   its    plain 
smandates.    In  business  or  private  life  if 
'^e  lie  and  cheat  and  steal  we  are  going 
.to  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it  when  con- 
:science  gets  a  chance  to  talk  to  us,  for  it 
may  as  well  be  acknowledged  that  re- 
morse (another  name  for  the  same  thing) 
can  never  be  absolutely  stupefied,  cer- 
tainly never  completely  killed. 

A  French  tourist  relates  that  some 
time  ago  he  set  out  to  cross  St.  Bernard's 
Pass  by  himself,  and  was  caught  in  the 
fog  near  the  top.  He  sat  on  a  rock  and 
waited  for  one  of  the  dogs  to  come  and 
attend  to  him,  but  in  vain,  and  when  the 
fog  cleared  away  he  managed  to  reach 
the  hospice.  On  arrival  he  observed 
that  he  thought  the  dog  a  rather  over- 
rated animal.  "  There  I  was,"  he  said, 
"for  at  least  six  hours,  and  not  one 
came  near  me. "  * '  But  why, ' '  exclaimed 
one  of  the  monks,  '*why  did  you  not 
ring  us  up  on  the  telephone?"  To  the 
astonished  tourist  it  was  explained  that 
the  whole  of  the  pass  is  provided  with 
shelters  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  all  in  direct  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  the  hospice.  When  the  bell 
rings  the  monks  send  off  a  hound  loaded 
with  bread  and  wine  and  other  comforts. 
The  dog  on  duty  is  told  what  number 
lias  rung,  and  he  goes  straight  to  that 
.^shelter.  This  system  saves  the  hounds 
their  old  duty  of  patrolling  the  pass  on 
the  chance  of  a  stray  traveler  being 
found,  and  as  the  pass  is  for  about 
•eight  months  of  the  year  under  snow, 
dt  entailed  hard  and  often  fruitless  labor. 


inflexible  mental  habits  which  dominate 
all  their  relations  in  life.  We  call  them 
••cranks"  or  ''fanatics."  They  are 
largely  the  products  of  extreme  individ- 
ualism in  education. 


Onk  of  the  aims  of  modem  education 
Is  to  make  men  and  women  adjustable  to 
their  environment   without   destroying 
their  power  to  originate  and  to  create. 
The   number   of    non- adjustable,    non- 
adaptable    men    and    women   in  every 
community    is   fearful    to   contemplate. 
Men  and  women  whose  training  has  not 
developed  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable 
5^them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever- 
^varying  conditions  of  life,  sooner  or  later 
.ate   forced   to   one   side    and   ignored. 
Their  presence  in  the  world   is  known 
•cnly  by  their  grumbling  and  fault  find- 
ing.    No  matter  what  position  they  get, 
they  cannot  long  hold    it,   beeause  the 
prejudices  and  mental  bias  acquired  in 
their  childhood    have  crystallized   into 


Thbrb  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  Edward 
Irving,  the  great  Scotch  preacher,  when 
he  was  the  star  of  Glasgow  and  co-pastor 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  When  he  was  on  his 
way  to  some  great  presbyt^y  meeting  in 
the  country,  a  number  of  the  brethren 
poured  in  in  carriages.  But  the  tall,  re- 
markable figure  of  Irving  was  seen  com- 
ing along  with  a  heavy  burden  upon  his 
back,  and  a  poor,  worn  out  Irishman 
wearisomely  limping  along  by  his  side. 
This  excited  great  laughter  among  those 
who  knew  him,  but  he  could  see  no 
occasion  for  laughter.  He  had  found 
the  poor  creature  broken  down  and  sick 
of  heart  on  the  way,  so  had  shouldered 
the  pack  to  help  the  poor  fellow  along. 
"His  countrymen  were  kind  to  me," 
was  the  only  explanation  the  great, 
noble,  simple-hearted  and  child-like  man 
of  God  deigned  to  give  to  his  ridiculers. 

God  keeps  a  school  for  his  childxen 
here  on  earth,  and  one  of  His  best 
teachers  is  named  Disappointment.  He 
is  a  rough  teacher,  severe  in  tone  and 
harsh  in  his  handling  sometimes;  but 
hts  tuition  is  worth  ^1  it  costs.  Many 
of  our  best  lessons  through  life  have 
been  taught  us  by  that  same  stem  old 
schoolmaster.  Disappointment. — Cuyler. 

A  PRIVATE  letter  from  Supt.  John  6. 
Kmbree,  of  the  public  schools  of  San 
Jacinto,  Mesbate,  Philippine  Islands, 
says:  '* The  children  are  getting  enough 
of  English  to  be  of  use  to  them  and  xSk 
it  freely.  They  enjoy  it  and  are  crazy 
for  advancement.  Whenever  they  think 
it  safe  to  risk  it,  a  whole  class  will  damor 
for  advanced  books.  Last  vacation, 
when  we  called  in  the  books,  several  of 
the  boys  looked  wistfully  at  the  pile  and 
said,  *  Good-bye,  my  book.'  ** 

He  expresses  regret  at  being  unable  to 
send  any  photographs  of  his  home,  say- 
ing that  at  the  close  of  vacation  two 
cameras  were  sent  down  from  Manila, 
but  both  were  lost  in  a  wreck.  At  that 
time  he  was  teaching  in  a  summer  normal 
school.  In  the  same  wreck  were  150 
pounds  of  army  hard-  tack,  which  had  beoi 
collected  for  use  in  his  household.  This 
was  lost,  with  the  exception  of  abont 
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twenty  pounds,  which  was  eaten,  after 
being  soaked  in  sea  water.  "Now  we 
are  eating  rice  three  times  a  day/'  he 
says.  ''We  are  getting  along  pretty 
well,  though,  as  we  have  a  fair  supply 
of  canned  fruit  and  meat.  I  have  a 
pretty  good  garden.  Radishes  are  the 
only  things  we  have  eaten  yet,  but  toma- 
toes, cantaloupes  and  lima  beans  are 
looking  fine.  The  best  garden  tool  I 
have  is  an  American  pick.  It  serves  to 
spade  up  the  ground  and  also  to  hoe  it. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  look  at  my 
garden  as  they  go  by.  Our  fence  is  made 
of  stakes  about  three  inches  apart,  tied  to 
poles  running  lengthwise." 

Th9  only  responsibility  that  a  man 
cannot  evade  in  this  life  is  the  one  he 
thinks  of  least — his  personal  influence. 
Man's  conscious  influence,  when  he  is  on 
dress-parade,  when  he  is  posing  to  im- 
press those  around  him,  is  wofully  small. 
Bnt  his  unconscious  influence,  the  silent, 
subtle  radiation  of  his  personality,  the 
efiect  of  his  words  and  acts,  the  trifles  he 
never  considers,  is  tremendous.  Every 
moment  of  life  he  is  changing  to  a  de- 
gree the  life  of  those  about  him.  Every 
man  has  an  atmosphere  which  is  affecting 
every  other.  So  silently  and  uncon- 
sciously is  this  influence  working  that 
man  may  forget  that  it  ^y:h&\&.— Jordan, 

I  MAY  not  live  a  little,  petty,  self- 
centered  life,  because  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  me  to  reach  out  and  realize 
in  my  being  all  that  he  calls  me  to  be. 
I  may  not  dwell  at  ease  in  my  narrow 
tent,  for  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
me  to  care  for  all  who  feel  the  weight  of 
'sb,  the  power  of  temptation,  the  press 
of  struggle,  the  pain  and  bitterness  of 
losses.  I  may  not  seek  to  perfect  my 
own  soul  just  for  the  joys  of  a  timeless 
heaven,  for  the  love  of  Christ  constrain- 
eth me  to  find  my  ioy  in  helping  to 
bring  the  heavenly  life  into  as  many 
lives  as  possible.  I  may  not  wear  a 
gloomy  face  or  lose  heart  over  the  trials  or 
evil  of  this  present  world,  for  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  me  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  service,  the  victory  of  faith  and 
the  grandeur  of  life. — American  Friend, 

Ybars  ago  I  found  that  the  teaching 
of  Grammar  in  the  grades  lent  but  little 
assistance  to  the  child  in  his  every-day 
English ;  that  he  still  continued  to  use 
two  negatives,  to  mix  his  tenses,   and 


twist  the  agreement  between  pronoun 
and  antecedent,  subject  and  verb.  I 
knew  that  the  true  way  to  teach  children 
to  use  the  correct  torm  in  English  was 
to  have  them  talk  frequently  and  write 
daily,  so  I  hailed  The  Little  Chronicle 
with  delight.  It  has  for  two  years  been 
my  constant,  able  and  willing  assistant  in 
English.  Daily  I  have  conversationals 
from  five  to  seven  minutes  in  length. 
The  class  of  forty-eight  is  divided  into 
six  groups ;  each  group  has  a  host,  and 
the  children  chat  among  themselves  about 
the  news  and  affairs  of  national  interest. 
I  visit  each  group  and  frequently  join  iu 
the  conversation.  The  mistakes  in  Eng- 
lish are  corrected  by  the  children  them- 
selves. These  conversationals  give  rest 
and  profit.  They  promote  good  fellowship, 
culture  and  ease. — H.  E.  TreadwelL 


The  Rev.  Mr.  H.  was  a  good  man, 
but  very  fond  of  chewing  tobacco.  One 
day  he  was  caught  in  a  shower  in  Illinois, 
and  going  to  a  cabin  near  by  knocked  at 
the  door.  A  sharp-looking  old  lady  an- 
swered his  summons.  He  asked  for 
shelter.  "I  don't  know  you,"  she  re- 
plied, suspiciously.  ''Remember  the 
Scriptures,"  said  the  dominie,  '  Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angds 
unawares. " '  "  Angels  don' t  come  round 
with  cuds  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths," 
she  replied,  and  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face. 


Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and 
glitters  for  a  moment.  Cheerfulness 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  tihe  mind 
and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. — Addison, 

SoMB  one  says  a  crank  is  a  person 
whose  views  are  the  opposite  of  our  own; 
an  egotist  one  who  thinks  as  much  of 
himself  as  others  do  of  themselves;  that 
honor  is  that  which  people  talk  about 
when  they  want  to  get  out  of  doing  some- 
thing they  don't  want  to  do;  and  society 
is  that  on  which  we  lay  the  blame  when 
anything  goes  wrong. 

Ip  you  want  to  be  beloved :  Don't  con- 
tradict people,  even  if  you're  sure  you 
are  right.  Don't  be  inquisitive  about 
the  affairs  of  even  your  most  intimate 
friend.  Don't  underrate  anything  be- 
cause you  don't  possess  it.     Don't  be- 
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lieve  that  everybody  else  in  the  world  is 
happier  than  yon.  Don't  conclude  that 
yon  have  never  had  any  opportunities  in 
life.  Don't  believe  all  you  hear.  Don't 
repeat  gossip,  even  if  it  does  interest  a 
crowd.  Don't  go  untidy  on  the  plea  that 
everybody  knows  you.  Don't  be  rude  to 
your  inferiors  in  social  position.  Don't 
over-dress  or  under-dress.  Don't  jeer  at 
anybody's  religious  belief. 

Tim  Murphy,  the  popular  comedian, 
saw  an  old  colored  woman  sitting  under 
an  awning  fanning  herself  when  he  was 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  summer. 
"It's  dreadfully  hot,  isn't  it,  mammy?" 
asked  Mr.  Murphy.  ' '  Deed  it  is,  chile, ' ' 
said  the  old  woman;  ''deed  it  is.  'T 
ain't  right  for  it  to  be  so  hot  this- a- way. 
I  tell  you,  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
blessed  Lawd  made  the  weather,  we 
didn't  have  these  stewin'  days,  honey; 
no,  'deed,  we  didn't.  But  now  these 
biggety  men  up  at  this  here  Weather 
Office  has  the  makin'  of  the  weather, 
they  does  send  us  anything  they  please, 
and  they  ain't  skillful,  chile ;  they  ain't 
skillful."— Z,iV/&  Chranide. 


Beloved,  let  us  love  so  well 
Onr  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  is  sweeter  for  our  work. 
And  both  commended,  for  the  sake  of  each, 
By  all  true  workers  and  true  lovers  borne. 

Mrs.  Browning, 

"  How  do  you  occupy  your  time  when 
you  are  at  home,  Margery?"  **Oh, 
dear  me  I  I  am  the  oldest  daughter,  you 
know,  and  that  means  many  moments 
spent  in  sewing  on  buttons  and  hunting 
^ates  and  mending  baseballs,  not  to 
speak  of  those  that  go  just  to  sympathy 
and  chat."  '*  I  shouldn't  think  a  college 
education  would  have  been  needed  for 
that,"  remarked  her  aunt.  ''Yes,"  said 
Margery,  nodding  her  head  smilingly; 
''  for  I  might  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
think  I  was  wasting  my  time  if  I  hadn't 
been  a  little  educated."—  IVellspring. 

Kbkp  still.  When  trouble  is  brewing, 
keep  still.  When  slander  is  getting  on 
its  legs,  keep  still.  When  your  feelings 
are  hurt,  keep  still,  till  you  recover  from 
your  excitement,  at  any  rate.  Things 
look  differently  through  an  unagitated 
eye.  In  a  commotion  once  I  wrote  a 
letter  and  sent  it,  and  wished  I  had  not. 
In  my  later  years  I  had  another  commo- 
tion, and  wrote  a  long  letter  ;  but  life  had 


rubbed  a  little  sense  into  me,  and  I  kept 
that  letter  in  my  pocket  against  the  day 
when  I  could  look  it  over  without  agita- 
tion and  without  tears.  I  was  glad  I 
did.  Less  and  less  it  seemed  necessaiy 
to  send  it.  I  was  not  sure  it  would  do 
any  hurt,  but  in  my  doubtfuhiess  I 
leaned  to  reticence,  and  eventually  it  was 
destroyed.  Time  works  wonders.  Wait 
till  you  can  speak  calmly,  and  then  you 
will  not  need  to  speak,  it  may  be.  Silenoe 
is  the  most  massive  thing  conceivable 
sometimes.  It  is  strength  in  very 
grandeur.  It  is  like  a  regiment  ordered 
to  stand  still  in  the  mad  fury  of  battle. 
To  plunge  in  were  twice  as  easy.  The 
tongue  has  unsettled  more  ministers  than 
small  salaries  ever  did,  or  lack  of  ability. 

Lbarn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine.  Learn  to  hide 
your  aches  and  pains  under  a  pleasant 
smile.  No  one  cares  whether  yon  have 
earache,  headache  or  rheumatism.  Learn 
to  attend  to  your  own  business — ^a  very 
important  point.  Don't  try  to  be  any- 
thing else  but  a  gentleman  or  a  gentk- 
woman,  and  that  means  one  who  has 
consideration  for  the  whole  world,  and 
whose  life  is  governed  by  the  golden 
rule:  ''Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
hove  others  do  unto  you." 

The  Outlook  tells  of  a  new  venture  in 
foreign  missions  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  men  of  Yale.  Its  object  is  to 
establish  a  mission  in  North  China.  The 
character  of  the  mission  will  be  evangel- 
istic, medical,  and  especially  educationaL 
The  fact  that  its  field  of  operation  wOl  be 
in  a  large  student  centre  will  give  its 
educational  work  especial  signmcanee. 
Control  of  the  movement  is  vested,  not  in 
any  existing  missionary  board,  but  in  a 
council  of  forty,  of  which  ex-President 
Dwight,  of  Yale,  is  President.  Among 
the  officers  are  representatives  of  the 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  An  installation 
fund  of  $20,000  has  been  raised  by  the 
executive  committee,  who  have  developed 
the  plans  of  the  mission.  The  direct 
leadership  of  the  mission  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  a 
former  missionary  to  China  and  the  pres- 
ent Educational  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  Two  recent  grad- 
uates of  Yale  are  to  go  to  China  this 
coming  fall  to  study  the  language.  The 
number  of  Yale  men  doing  educational 
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work  in  this  mission  will,  it  is  expected, 
nltimately  reach  a  score.  The  fact  that 
this  movement  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  university  men  gives  as- 
surance that  its  purpose  is  enlightened. 
Prom  the  charge,  moreover,  of  irrespon- 
sibility, to  which  other  undenominational 
movements  are  usually  justly  subject, 
this  movement  is,  of  course,  wholly  free. 
Not  only  is  it  well  organized  itself,  but  it 
has  also  established  harmonious  relations 
with  church  mission  boards,  and  will 
hiave  in  particular  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the 
supreme  force  for  the  advancement  of  all 
human  life,  as  well  as  those  who  care 
more  for  deed  than  for  creed  in  religion, 
will  watch  with  favorable  disposition  the 
course  of  this  movement.*' 


If  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  hang  at- 
tractive pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  home, 
then  is  it  doubly  so  thus  to  ornament  the 
walls  of  the  school-room.  '*In  the 
emptiest  room,"  says  Ruskin,  ''  the  mind 
wanders  most,  for  it  gets  restless  like  a 
bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about 
for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out  and 
away.  Bare  walls  are  not  a  proper  part 
of  the  means  of  education ;  blank  plaster 
about  and  above  them  is  not  suggestive 
to  pupils,  no  matter  what  the  grade  of 
school." 


Takb  hold  by  letting  go.  If  you  want 
to  fix  a  thing  in  your  own  mind,  tell  it 
to  another.  He  may  not  retain  it  as  his 
own,  but  you  will.  A  skilled  teacher 
said  to  his  pupils,  in  urging  them  to 
"talk  back"  to  him  by  question  and 
comment,  ''You  may  forget  all  that  I 
say  to  you,  but  you'll  not  forget  all  that 
you  say  to  me. ' '  A  thought  l^t  reaches 
one's  mind  by  coming  out  of  one's 
mouth.  Let  us  store  our  minds  with 
important  truths  by  talking  of  them  to 
our  fellows. — 5".  5".  Times. 


"Frances,"  said  the  little  girl's 
mamma,  who  was  entertaining  callers  in 
the  parlor,  "you  came  downstairs  so 
noisily  that  you  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  house.  You  know  how  to  do  it 
better  than  that.  Now  go  back  and 
come  down  the  stairs  like  a  lady." 
Prances  retired,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes  re-entered  the  parlor.  **  Did 
you  hear  me  come  downstairs  this  time. 


mamma?"  "  No,  dear.  I  am  glad  you 
came  down  quietly.  Now,  don't  let  me 
ever  have  to  tell  you  again  not  to  come 
down  noisily,  for  I  see  that  you  can  come 
quietly  if  you  will.  Now,  tell  these 
ladies  how  you  managed  to  come  down 
like  a  lady  the  second  time,  while  the 
first  time  you  made  so  much  noise." 
''The  last  time  I  slid  down  the  banis- 
ters," explained  Frances. 

One  quarter  of  the  world's  supply  of 
teak  wood,  the  most  highly-prized  ship- 
building lumber,  comes  from  Siam.  We 
seldom  use  it  in  America,  but  England 
knows  the  value  of  this  rare  wood,  which 
unites  strength,  lightness,  durability  and 
beauty,  and  which  will  not  rot  in  a  moist 
climate  nor  warp  in  a  dry.  Two  years 
before  the  tree  is  felled,  it  is  girdled  so 
that  it  may  be  free  from  its  abundant  sap 
and  thus  made  lighter  for  handling. 
The  elephants  drag  the  ponderous  logs  to 
the  nearest  stream,  down  which  they  float 
in  huge  rafts  from  the  great  Loas  forest 
to  the  waiting  ships  at  Bangkok. — South- 
etn  Workman. 


The  teacher  who  understands  human 
nature,  who  knows  how  to  adapt  her 
training  to  the  child's  requirements,  in 
other  words,  who  constantly  bears  in  mind 
the  fundamental  psychological  law  that 
"like  excites  like"  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren, holds  the  key  to  success  in  the  man- 
agement of  boys  and  girls.  She  may  be 
undersized,  she  may  limp,  she  may  be  a 
hunchback  even,  but  despite  her  deform- 
ities she  is  bound  to  be  a  success.  Size 
certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  teach- 
er's qualifications,  if  the  true  teacher 
spirit  is  within  the  "tabernacle  of  the 
flesh." 


Let  the  young  man  have  contact  with 
nature.  Give  him  the  advantages  of 
country  life.  If  he  can't  love  nature  he 
can't  love  anything  ;  if  he  loves  nature 
he  can  love  all  gcxnl  things.  Its  study 
will  lead  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
physical  sciences,  and  on  the  other  to 
athletics.  Wordsworth's  mind  was 
formed  by  contact  with  nature. — Porter. 


The  secret  of  true  happiness  lies  in 
learning  to  find  contentment  and  joy  right 
at  your  own  door.  You  may  fly  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  even 
there  God  has  not  dealt  out  joy  more 
lavishly  than  right  by  your  hearthstone. 
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STAIRWAY  TO  SUCCESS. 


THERE  are  few  things  in  life  more  ap- 
palling than  the  facility  with  which 
young  men  and  young  women  of  splen- 
did capabilities  resign  themselves  to  infe- 
rior positions,  when  a  little  self-sacrifice 
and  determination  to  succeed  would  lead 
them  on  to  the  heights. 

Recently  the  writer's  attention  was 
called  to  a  life's  chapter  that  was  full  of 
interest  and  inspiration,  telling,  as  it  did, 
of  honest  effort  to  rise,  due  appreciation 
and  subsequent  success. 

Alexander  Martin  was  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  rough  carpenter — that 
is,  he  was  employed  on  the  rough  work 
in  building;  his  wages  were  somewhat 
less  than  two  dollars  a  day,  and  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  there  were  frequent  in- 
tervals when  there  was  no  work  to  be 
done,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  found  diffi- 
culty in  making  both  ends  meet.  One 
morning  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
his  average  earnings  were  less  than  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  while  men  who 
were  working  on  the  same  building  were 
receiving  three  and  four  dollars  for  a 
day*s  work,  and  having  constant  employ- 
ment. Many  of  them  were  no  brighter 
than  he,  he  flattered  himself;  the  differ- 
ence was  that  they  had  learned  the  art  of 
doing  fine  work. 

That  night,  and  for  many  nights  fol- 
lowing, Martin  carried  home  with  him  a 
bundle  of  hard  wood,  small  blocks  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  waste.  The 
men  wondered  what  he  was  doing  with 
the  pieces  of  hard  wood  which  he  carried 
home  from  time  to  time,  and  they  were 
puzzled  when  they  learned  that  he  had 
purchased  a  chest  of  tools  such  as  only 
the  best  carpenters  have  use  for.  They 
noticed  that  his  work  was  more  accurate, 
but  somehow  the  truth  did  not  dawn 
upon  them. 

One  morning  the  contractor  asked  his 
men  if  any  of  them  knew  where  he  could 
find  a  first-class  man,  capable  of  building 
the  spiral  staircase  leadingfrom  the  front 
hall  to  the  second  floor.  The  house  was 
to  be  completed  on  a  certain  date,  and, 
as  the  man  who  was  to  have  built  the 
staircase  was  sick,  he  needed  an  expert 
at  once. 

'*I  think  I  can  do  the  work  satisfac- 
torily," said  Martin,  stepping  forward. 

The  contractor  looked  amused.  **  I 
fear  I  shall  need  an  experienced  hand,'' 
said  he,  striving  to  repress  a  smile. 


"I  am  confident  that  I  can  satisfy  you, 
sir,"  said  Martin. 

**  Well,  get  your  tools  and  go  to  work, 
then,"  said  the  boss,"  but  it  will  not  take 
me  a  day,  nor  an  hour,  to  see  what  you 
can  do  in  that  line,  young  man." 

That  afternoon  Martin  began  on  the 
staircase,  and,  though  the  contractor 
frequently  passed  that  way  to  view  the 
work,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
other  men,  he  was  not  interrupted.  As 
the  work  progressed,  the  other  carpen- 
ters stopped  to  admire  ;  the  inlaid  work 
was  a  marvel  of  cunning  art,  and  the 
sight  filled  them  with  amazement. 

'*  You  are  building  the  stairs  to  suc- 
cess, Al,"  said  one  of  the  men,  the  latter 
part  of  the  week;  '*the  boss  is  mightily 
pleased  with  your  work." 

Saturday  afternoon  the  staircase  was 
completed,  and  as  Martin  was  sweeping 
away  the  chips  and  sawdust,  the  contrac- 
tor handed  him  his  pay  envelope.  There 
were  twenty-two  dollars  in  it,  more  than 
he  had  before  received  in  a  fortnight" 

'*  I  shall  want  you  on  a  similar  job  next 
Monday,"  said  the  contractor;  ''in  fact, 
there  will  be  work  of  this  nature  for  yon 
right  along." 

It  was  then  that  Alexander  Martin  be- 
gan to  realize  that  he  had  been  building 
the  stairs  that  were  to  lead  him  upward 
to  success ;  that  those  days  and  evenings 
which  he  had  spent  at  home,  working 
out  geometric  designs  with  blocks  of  bard 
wood,  had  not  been  wasted. — Forward. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


APART  from  the  much  discussed  ques- 
tion of  the  duty  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  there  is  this 
less  frequently  considered  but  important 
question:  '*If  one  has  the  privilege  of 
choice,  is  it  best  to  be  a  total  abstainer,- 
or  to  pursue  another  course  ?  "  On  that 
question  the  Editor  has  positive  views. 
and  he  is  glad  to  express  them. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Editor,  then  a 
Philadelphian,  was  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  the  Rittenhouse  Club  by  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement Day.  As  Provost  Pepper 
was  moving  from  one  small  table  to  an- 
other where  his  guests  of  the  day  were 
seated,  he  sat  by  the  Editor's  side  for 
awhile,  and  he  said  familiarly,  among 
other  things : 
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"I  notice  that  you  do  not  drink  any 
wine  to-day.  Do  you  never  drink  wine  ? ' ' 

"No,  I  never  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  refrain  from  preference,  or 
from  conscientious  motives  ?  *' 

"Partly  from  both  causes.  I  need  to 
be  always  in  good  physical  condition,  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  do  my  best  work  at 
all  times.  To  secure  this,  I  refrain  from 
everything  in  the  line  of  narcotics  or 
brain  stimulants.  I  avoid  all  that  which 
would  deaden  my  nerves  or  excite  my 
brain,  and  which  might  lead  me  to  think 
for  a  time  that  I  am  not  as  weak  or  as 
tired  as  I  am.  I  want  to  know  what  is 
my  true  possession  of  capital.  I  am  care- 
fal  not  to  borrow  to-morrow's  income  for 
to-day's  expenditure.  I  want  to  go  to 
bed  at  night  with  no  brain  balance  over- 
drawn," 

Dr.  Pepper,  who  was  eminent  as  a  phy- 
sician, as  well  as  an  exceptionally  hard 
worker  with  his  brain  and  nerves,  said 
heartily,  as  he  brought  down  his  hand  on 
the  Editor's  knee: 

"  I  must  say  that  that  is  sound  reason- 
ing, from  a  physician's  point  of  view." 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence, within  the  sphere  of  Christian  lib- 
erty, and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
judgment  of  eminent  medical  authority, 
not  swayed  by  extreme  total-abstinence 
practice  or  preference,  the  Editor  is,  and 
for  more  than  three- score  years  has  been, 
a  rigid  total-abstainer,  and  this  course  he 
recommends  to  others. 

Not  only  in  view  of  his  personal  pref- 
erence and  best  judgment,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter in  which  example  may  be  influential 
beyond  our  thought,  he  has  deemed  total 
abstinence  the  only  safe  course.  An  in- 
stance illustratiiig  this  which  occurred 
thirty  years  ago  impressed  itself  forcibly 
on  his  mind. 

Being  in  San  Francisco  in  1872  he 
heard  much  said  about  the  California 
wines,  and  he  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
try  them.  An  old  friend,  whose  guest  he 
was,  was  particularly  desirous  that  he 
should  test  their  superiority,  mentioning 
a  favorite  brand  in  particular,  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  younger  days 
the  Editor  was  an  apothecary,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  differences  in 
wines.  A  few  days  after  their  conversa- 
tion on  this  matter,  they  were  together 
invited  to  a  dinner  at  a  neighbor's.  Then 
came  a  new  trial. 

Two  valued  servants,  who  had  for 
years  lived  in  the  Editor's  family  in  Hart- 


ford, were  now  in  the  family  where  he 
had  been  invited  to  dinner.  At  the  din- 
ner were  several  kinds  of  wine,  but  as 
they  were  proffered  to  him  he  declined. 
The  hostess  for  the  evening  urged  that 
he  should  try  their  choicest  California 
wines,  naming  especially  the  favorite 
brand  of  his  old  friend.  The  bottle  was. 
already  open,  and  the  others  were  drink- 
ing from  it.  Why  should  he  not  try  it,« 
he  was  asked,  enough  to  express  his 
opinion  on  it?  But  he  declined.  His 
hostess  urged  him  to  yield,  until  he. 
thought  she  was  pressing  the  matter  un- 
duly, and  he  was  therefore  the  firmer,, 
and  the  dinner  was  ended. 

The  next  day  he  met  the  elder  of  the 
two  servants,  whom  he  respected  and 
valued  for  her  worth.  To  his  surprise 
she  said,  as  to  the  dinner  of  the  evening: 
before : 

•*  When  we  were  preparing  for  the  din- 
ner, my  mistress  was  considering  what 
wines  we  were  to  have.  I  said,  *Mr.- 
TrumbuU  never  drinks  wine.'  She  said,, 
'He'll  drink  wine  at  our  dinner  to-night,. 
— you  see  if  he  doesn't.'  I  said,  *  If  Mr. 
Trumbull  tastes  your  wine,  you  can  take 
off  a  month's  wages  of  mine.'  I  just 
knew  you  wouldn't  touch  wine." 

And  the  Editor  thanked  the  Lord  that 
he  had  not  lost  his  good  name  with  her 
as  a  total  abstainer  who  could  be  de* 
pended  on.  He  then  realized  anew  that 
we  are  always  in  the  balance  before  our 
fellows,  always  being  watched  to  see 
what  we  do;  and  that  for  our  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  others,  total  absti- 
nence is  our  only  safe  rule. 

The  writer  has  had  varied  experiences 
in  life,  as  enabling  him  to  test  and  con- 
firm the  reasonableness  of  his  views  in 
favor  of  total  abstinence.  He  has  trav- 
eled in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
He  has,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  been  in 
the  principal  wine- growing  countries  of 
the  world.  He  has  lived  on  ocean  and 
sea  and  river,  on  desert  and  prairie  and 
mountain;  he  has  been  compelled  to 
drink  the  vilest  water  imaginable, — but 
he  has  never  been  where  he  thought  that, 
the  best  wine  or  other  alcoholic  beverage 
was  so  safe  or  so  desirable,  in  view  of 
what  he  saw,  as  the  poorest  water  avail- 
able to  him.  This  is  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal experience  taught  him. 

As  to  the  experience  of  others  whom. 
he  knew  or  observed,  the  evidence  is  in 
the  same .  direction  as  his  own.    As  to- 
I  the  peril  in  departing  from  total  absti- 
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nence,  he  can  say  that  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  his  personal  friends,  both  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  not  contented  to  re- 
main total  abstainers,  either  died  drunk- 
ards or  are  livine  as  such.  He  has  seen 
no  fewer  drunkards  in  wine-growing 
countries  than  in  the  vicinity  of  breweries 
and  distilleries.  He  has  found  that  no 
strength  of  will,  nor  earnestness  of  relig- 
ions profession  or  practice,  would  surely 
enable  a  person  to  pursue  a  course  of  safe 
moderation  if  he  or  she  departed  from 
total  abstinence.  He  has  seen  so  many 
men  of  exceptional  strength  of  will  and 
•character  yield  to  intemperance ;  he  has 
seen  so  many  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations, and  so  many  lovely  women, 
follow  in  a  similar  course,  that  he  is 
afraid  to  depart  from  the  safe  and  desir- 
able course  of  total  abstinence. 

He  thanks  God  that  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  total  abstainer,  and  he 
knows  that  that  course  is  the  only  safe 
one  for  him.  He  believes  that  that  course 
is  the  only  safe  or  wise  course  for  any 
one,  and  therefore  he  recommends  it  to 
all. — S,  S.  Times, 


THE  TEACHER  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


BY  ROBERT  H.  WILLIAMS,  D.  D. 


ITJ'HEN  we  read  that  once  a  teacher 
Vl  demanded  from  each  scholar,  for  a 
full  course  of  instruction,  as  much  as 
would  be  in  our  money  $1,700,  that  an- 
other erected  in  a  certain  temple  a  statue 
of  himself  in  solid  gold,  and  that  a  rhe- 
torician received  for  each  full  course  of 
lectures  $17,000,  we  begin  to  think  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  teacher  was 
well  paid  for  his  services.  But  such 
x^harges  for  teaching  were  rare,  and  only 
a  few  could  pay  them.  Hence,  knowl- 
edge was  confined  largely  to  the  few  who 
had  positions  of  authority  and  whose 
large  incomes  could  meet  the  expense. 
The  increase  of  books  and  schools  has 
•qualified  a  great  number  to  be  teachers, 
and  knowledge,  like  a  purchasable  com- 
modity, is  now  to  be  had  at  trifling  cost. 
The  honors  bestowed  upon  the  teacher 
have  been  many.  Says  Rollins  of  Pyth- 
agoras: **The  whole  country  soon  felt 
very  happy  effects  from  the  presence  of 
this  excellent  philosopher. ' '  "  His  school 
became  the  most  famous  that  had  been 
until  that  age."  Plato  thanked  the  gods 
for  three  things,  namely:     *'That  they 


had  endowed  him  with  a  rational  mind, 
that  he  was  bom  a  Greek,  and  that  he 
lived  in  the  times  of  Socrates."  Plato 
having  been  sent  for,  was  met  by  the 
chariot  of  the  prince,  and  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  in  thanksgiving  for  his  visit. 
Aristotle  was  appointed  the  preceptor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Alexander 
years  after  said,  ''  That  he  was  bound  to 
love  Aristotle  as  much  as  he  loved  his 
father,  for  he  was  indebted  to  one  for  liv- 
ing and  to  the  other  for  living  well." 
*'  In  other  days  a  scholar  was  held  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  city  of  his  residence  and 
his  country." 

In  other  days  female  teachers  were 
rare.  Among  Christians  the  idea  of  in- 
feriority was  not  prevalent,  as  it  was 
among  other  people,  and  the  mother  did 
her  part  in  the  household  in  instructing 
her  children.  The  position  of  teacher  of 
a  school  was  not  filled  by  a  female,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  until  some  time 
after  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnry. 
At  present,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  teach- 
ers of  our  land  are  females.  They  are 
acceptable  to  the  people  generally,  and 
are  doing  excellent  work. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  in 
other  days  were  few,  and  the  books  were 
not  numerous.  Arithmetic  was  not 
taught,  we  are  told,  in  the  day  schools, 
but  in  the  night  schools.  Geography 
was  not  a  study  until  about  1786,  when 
Morse's  small  geography  appeared.  The 
filing-book,  the  Psalter  and  the  New 
Testament  were  the  only  books  found  in 
some  of  our  schools.  Reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  were  the  only  •studies  that 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  pupils  a 
little  later.  In  many  of  our  higher 
schools  the  teacher  was  limited  to  thxee 
recitations  a  day.  It  was  thought  that 
he  could  not  be  effective  in  undertaking 
more.  Books  and  teachers  were  few 
until  after  the  organization  of  our  pnbUc 
schools. 

The  character  of  teachers  in  some  parts 
of  this  country  years  ago  was  not  such 
as  would  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to-day.  It  was  said  of  them : 
*'The  schoolmasters  were  generally  a 
low  and  dissolute  set,  more  than  half  of 
them  being  redemptioners  and  servants. 
They  were  drunken  in  habits,  severe  and 
capricious  in  discipline,  and  teaching  in 
a  rude,  irregular  way."  The  following 
advertisement  occurred  in  1774:  **  To  be 
sold,  a  schoolmaster,  an  indentured  ser- 
vant, who  has  two  years  to  serve."    An- 
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Other  wrote :  **  We  take  the  most  useful 
servants  for  farm  hands,  artisans,  sailors 
and  merchants ;  but  when  we  find  a 
drunkard,  or  a  gluttonous  pilferer,  who 
is  nnfit  for  anything  else,  we  give  him 
the  care  of  your  sons.'*  It  was  said  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  this  country,  that  his  first  and  second 
teachers  were  indentured  servants,  and 
that  in  the  school  he  attended  the  scholars 
got  their  lessons  by  repeating  them  aloud, 
and  that  the  noise  could  be  heard  a  long 
distance  away. 

While  these  things  were  said  of  teach- 
ers in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
a  certain  period  of  our  history,  the  most 
enoooraging  and  commendable  words 
have  been  spoken  of  teachers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  other  periods 
of  our  history.  We  must  remember,  that 
while  many  who  taught  in  other  days 
did  not  have  the  title  of  teachers,  yet 
they  were  as  truly  teachers  as  others. 
The  ministers  in  a  large  part  of  this  land 
were  the  teachers.  The  minister  of  the 
charch  was  at  the  same  time  the  teacher 
of  the  school.  The  times  have  changed 
in  this  respect,  so  that  comparatively  few 
ministers  are  found  as  teachers  in  our 
schools  to-day.  Without  their  aid  in  the 
schools  of  long  ago,  the  land  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  time. 
—EdiicaHon, 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  FROM  COM- 
MON  SENSE  STANDPOINT.* 


BY  D    F.  FORTNEV,  ESQ. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  led  to  take  this  subject 
because  of  the  undue  and  unwarranted 
assaults  that  are,  and  have  been  made 
upon  the  public  schools  by  learned  men 
who  occupy  positions  in  some  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  They  seem  to 
have  misconceived  the  real  purpose  and 
work  of  the  free  schools,  and  to  realize 
that  to  them,  more  than  any  other  force 
in  the  world,  we  are  indebted  for  our  high 
standing  as  a  people  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  last  arraignment  by 
one  of  these  men  charges  that  the  **  pub- 
lic schools  have  failed  for  two  generations 
in  dealing  with  the  barbarous  vice  of 
drunkenness,  that  they  have  injured  the 

*  Address  of  D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.^  of  Belle- 
fonte,  delivered  at  the  recent  dedication  of  new 
high  school  building,  at  Clear  field.  Pa. 


teaching  of  science  in  attempts  to  incul- 
cate total  abstinence ;  have  failed  to  sup- 
press a  taste  for  ephemeral  reading  mat- 
ter, improper  plays  and  a  liking  for 
patent  medicines ;  have  failed  to  develop 
sufficient  reasoning  power  to  prevent 
strikes,  violence  and  loss  ;  and  to  abolish 
the  spoils  system ; "  and  many  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

These  are  grave  and  serious  charges  to 
bring  against  any  school  system,  and 
put  upon  the  public  schools  burdens 
which  neither  the  home,  the  church,  the 
college  nor  the  university  have  been  able 
to  accomplish,  even  with  those  who  come 
within  their  portals.  If  these '  great 
moral  and  educational  forces  working  to- 
gether, could  overcome  or  abolish  the 
'*  barbarous  habit  of  drunkenness'*  it 
would  be  a  great  stride  toward  the  en- 
nobling of  mankind  and  the  uplifting  of 
all  the  people.  But  this  burden  should 
not  be  laid  upon  the  public  schools  alone, 
nor  do  we  concede  that  the  public  schools 
under  the  laws  of  this  or  any  other  com- 
monwealth have  injured  the  teaching  of 
science  in  attempting  to  inculcate  total 
abstinence. 

This  brings  me  to  what  the  public 
schools  have  done.  A  full  comprehen- 
sion of  this  requires  that  we  should,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  understand  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
general  intelligence  is  concerned,  at  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion we  now  enjoy,  or  as  far  back  as  half 
a  century  ago.  Then  it  was,  that  the  few 
could  read  and  write,  and  children  in 
great  numbers  were  coming  to  years  of 
maturity  without  the  most  ordinary  edu- 
cation. Whole  communities  were  so 
benighted  that,  if  it  was  declared  that  on 
a  particular  day  at  a  certain  hour  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end,  many  would 
put  on  ascension  robes  as  the  time  fixed 
for  the  *' upward  journey  "  drew  nigh. 
As  a  rule,  the  townships  were,  in  a 
political  way,  controlled  by  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  a  candidate  seeking  office 
found  it  only  necessary  to  secure  the 
support  of  that  particular  person  in  each 
township.  Nicholas  Comenius,  in  the 
School  Master  of  **Ye  Olden  Time,*' 
relates  that  Squire  Benton  ran  the  politics 
of  his  district  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  there  was  never  a  trustee  elected  in 
all  that  time  who  was  not  the  first  choice 
of  the  Squire.  And  so  it  was  all  over 
the  Commonwealth.  There  are  no  doubt 
men  living  in  your  beautiful  town  whose 
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memories  carry  them  back  to  an  election 
day  60  or  70  years  ago.  If  so,  they  can, 
if  they  will,  tell  you  that  on  the  day  on 
which  the  general  elections  were  held, 
besides  voting,  fighting  and  rioting,  dis- 
order and  drunkenness  were  the  principal 
amusements  of  the  day.  Only  within 
recent  years  in  the  town  in  which  I  live, 
have  we  laid  away  a  citizen  who  often 
described  in  vivid  language  the  fighting 
done  in  the  town,  then  only  a  village  of 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  day  of 
election.  It  began  early  in  the  day  and 
increased  in  fury  and  frequency  until  far 
into  the  night.  So,  too,  it  was  on  the 
days  the  the  ''Corn  Stalk"  militia 
drilled.  Men  from  the  country  would 
gather  into  the  town  where  the  company 
met.  So  sure  was  it  that  there  would  be 
drinking  and  fighting  done,  and  much  of 
it,  that  preparation  for  it  was  made  in 
advance;  and  sometimes  so  much  of  it 
was  done  that  the  women  and  children 
were  terrorized,  and  if  any  whole  noses 
were  found  in  the  town,  they  belonged  to 
the  women,  children  and  the  tea  kettles. 

Revolution  IVrouj^ht  by  Schools  — ^These 
are  not  isolated  instances,  but  they  were 
the  rule.  Contrast  scenes  like. these  with 
what  we  see  on  the  days  on  which  the 
elections  are  now  held,  not  in  one  place, 
but  all  over  the  land,  while  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  freemen  are  depositing  their  bal- 
lots. They  will  assemble  by  hundreds, 
vote  and  return  to  their  homes  without  a 
jar,  orderly,  sober,  respectable  citizens. 
^  The  annual  encampment  of  our  Na- 
tioual  Guard  is  another  illustration.  Not 
only  a  company,  but  ten  thousand  men. 
They  will  remain  in  camp  a  week  and  be 
visited  by  a  hundred  thousand  people, 
half  that  number  in  a  single  day,  men, 
women  and  children,  all  in  good  humor, 
cheerful,  well  dressed,  sober  and  happy. 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  great 
multitudes  of  people  that  go  to  witness 
our  national  games.  The  individual 
owner  and  dispenser  of  favors,  political 
or  otherwise,  in  the  township  has  practi- 
cally been  replaced  by  men  who  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  And  the  latest 
enumeration  reveals  the  fact  that  qSyVtt 
per  cent  of  all  children  14  years  of  age 
can  read  and  write,  so  that  illiteracy  in 
that  line  is  practically  obliterated. 

We  have,  moreover,  witnessed  within 
the  last  six  months  a  strike  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  regions  of  150,000  miners 
and  laborers,  representing  a  population 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  people,  all 


idle  for  a  period  of  five  months  or  more. 
No  riot,  very  little  lawlessness,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace.  Many  of 
these  people  may  not  h^  able  to  speak 
our  language,  but  their  children  can. 
They  have  been  in  the  public  school  and 
have  been  taught  our  language,  and  the 
need  of  respect  and  obedience  to  lawful 
authority. 

What  has  caused  this  great  revolution 
and  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
great  improvement  in  the  moral  and  law 
abiding  disposition  of  the  people  ?  They 
no  doubt  went  to  church  in  those  days 
as  they  do  now,  and  the  laws  were  as  rig- 
idly administered  then  as  now.  There  is 
only  one  cause  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  one  answer  to  the  question. 
The  free  schools  have  wrought  this  ereat 
change.  These  conclusions  are  nirly 
sustained  in  a  story  told  of  a  foraging 
party  sent  out  from  Nashville  during 
the  Civil  War  with  instruction  to  visit 
every  mill,  bam,  and  shed  and  seize  upon 
everything  fit  for  consumption  by  man  or 
beast.  During  the  expedition  a  squad 
made  for  a  free  school  house.  "  Don't 
disturb  anything  there,"  commanded  one 
of  the  officers.  If  there  had  been  a  few 
more  such  institutions  in  the  South  there 
would  have  been  no  Civil  War. 

What  the  Schools  Should  Do.—VJh^i  I 
have  said  is  only  some  of  the  things  in 
the  way  of  bettering  men  and  women, 
making  them  more  useful  to  themselves, 
society,  the  church  and  the  state.  The 
evil  that  remains  affords  ample  room  kx 
further  improvement.  What  the  schools 
should  do  beside,  or  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  are  now  doing,  to  properly 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  state,  is  a  prob- 
lem on  which  men  will  honestly  differ. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  import 
and  should  command  and  receive  the 
careful  thought  and  calm  consideration 
of  school  authorities,  and  educators,  as 
well  as  of  the  state. 

Our  educational  system  has  largely 
come  up  out  of  the  middle  ages  as  the 
result  of  the  cloister  and  monastery. 
Men  were  then  educated  for  one  purpose, 
or  rather  it  was  only  thought  necessary 
to  educate  men  who  were  to  become  cler- 
gymen. So  it  was  in  the  founding  of 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  and  in  the 
establishing  of  all  the  earlier  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country. 
They  were  founded  by  the  church  pri- 
marily for  the  education  of  men  who  de- 
sired to  enter  the  ministry.      And  the 
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same  canicnlum  of  Greek,  Latin,  Math- 
ematics, Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
had  to  be  followed,  no  matter  what  you 
desired  to  be,  or  you  did  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  called  a  college  grad- 
uate. The  men  educated  in  this  way 
were  the  men  who  prescribed  the  educa- 
tional system  in  our  common  schools. 
Nobody  thought  much  of  this,  because 
years  ago  there  seemed  but  little  demand 
for  educated  men  outside  of  what  were 
called  the  learned  professions. 

Industrial  Education. — ^While  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  by  any  means  at  the 
end  along  the  lines  they  have  been,  and 
are  now- moving,  they  certainly  have 
reached  the  point  considering  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  our  industries, 
discovery,  and  advance  in  the  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  demand  for  edu* 
cated  and  skilled  labor,  mechanics,  and 
for  artificers  in  and  workers  in .  wood, 
brass  and  iron,  where  it  is  time  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  for  the  proper  training  of 
the  boys  and  girls  (especially  the  boys), 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  a  system  of  industrial  education. 
They  should  be  taught  to  express  thought 
not  in  words  alone,  but  in  things.  As 
Girard  expressed  it,  "that  they  may  be 
taught  facts  and  things  rather  than  words 
and  signs."  ''Educate  the  people," 
was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by 
Peno  to  the  commonwealth  he  had 
founded.  "Educate  the  people*'  was 
the  last  admonition  of  Washington  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  "  Educate  the 
people  "  was  the  unceasing  exhortation 
of  Jefferson. 

This  Commonwealth  has  certainly  un- 
dertaken to  obey  the  injunction  of  these 
iUntrious  citizens.  She  has,  through  the 
provision  of  law,  established  a  system  of 
education  and  conferred  well  defined,  yet 
almost  unlimited  authority  upon  certain 
individuals  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens 
to  carry  into  effect  the  command  she  has 
issued  to  educate  the  people.  The  most 
advanced  and  best  methods  that  will  do 
this,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  should  be  adopted 
and  carried  out  in  all  of  the  .schools. 
The  conditions  which  surround  us  are  so 
different  from  what  they  were  half  a 
century  ago,  that  to  pfroperly  meet  the 
demands  of  these  conditions  we  must 
change  our  system  and  manner  of  edu- 
<^ting  the  present  and  coming  genera- 
tions. 

Industrial  education,  or  the  idea  of  it. 


is  not  new  in  our  school  system.  The 
Act  of  April  I,  1834,  under  which  public 
schools  were  originally  organized,  con- 
tained this  as  the  loth  section:  ''Whereas 
manual  labor  may  be  advantageously 
connected  with  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction  in  some  of  the  schools,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors 
to  decide  whether  such  connection  in 
their  respective  districts  shall  take  place 
or  not,  and  if  decided  affirmatively,  they 
shall  have  power  to  purchase  materials 
and  employ  artisans  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  where  practicable,  in 
agricultural  pursuits." 

The  need  of  instruction  and  training 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  this  old  act  of 
Assembly  is  every  day  becoming  more 
manifest,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  demand 
for  those  who  have  been  trained  and  in- 
structed in  such  schools. 

The  national  government  maintains  a 
number  of  schools  in  which  the  Indians 
are  instructed  in  industrial  education. 
The  State  makes  such  instruction  obliga- 
tory in  the  reformatory  at  Huntingdon 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School  at 
Morganza.  If  education  on  this  line  is 
good  for  the  savage  and  the  criminal,  I 
am  of  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
better  to  so  educate  and  train  our  young 
people  before  they  become  either  savages 
or  criminals. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  that  the  public  schools 
shall  turn  out  finished  mechanics  or  train 
pupils  to  mere  manual  dexterity.  The 
manual  work  should  train  the  senses, 
quicken  the  perception  and  form  the 
judgment  by  furnishing  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  study  at  the  bench,  forge 
and  lathe,  and  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  matter  and  the  manifestation  of  force. 
It  is  purely  educational  in  its  aspect.  It 
teaches  the  pupil  first  to  portray  in  draw- 
ing a  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  then  to 
embody  them  in  form  in  wood,  clay  and 
metals." 

I  do  not  mean,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be  so 
understood,  that  all  boys  and  girls  must 
take  an  industrial  course  of  training,  any 
more  than  that  all  should  take  a  course 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  We  are  not  all  bom 
in  the  same  mold,  and  we  should  recog- 
nize this  fact  in  educational  matters. 
Mozart  never  would  have  come  to  any- 
thing as  a  soldier,  nor  would  Edison  ever 
have  accomplished  anything  as  a  musi- 
cian; while  as  an  inventor  or  a  musician, 
Grant  would  never  have  won  the  affec- 
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tions  of  a  grateful  people,  or  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

To  train  the  hereditary  tendencies  in 
our  youth,  guide  and  direct  and  develop 
them  from  an  early  age  under  the  eye  of 
an  accomplished  instructor,  makes  mas* 
ters  in  their  chosen  line,  whatever  it  shall 
be,  and  with  industry,  good  habits,  hon- 
esty, high  aspirations,  and  noble  aims, 
they  win  in  their  day  **  stand  before 
kings." 

It  is  very  easy  to  plan  for  a  higher 
education.  I  find  no  fault  with  this.  It 
should  be  done,  but  in  doing  so,  all 
school  authorities,  I  apprehend,  overlook 
the  fact  that  of  the  nearly  a  million  four 
hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  great  state,  not  one-twen- 
tieth ever  reach  the  High  School,  and  a 
still  less  number  graduate  therefrom.  The 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  common 
people  go  the  common  schools  for  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  school  age. 
In  the  words  of  another,  "  what  I  am 
anxious  about  and  want  you  to  be  anx- 
ious about  so  far  as  the  public  schools 
are  concerned  is,  not  the  higher  education 
of  the  few  who  can  go  to  college,"  or  if 
they  do  not,  are  in  such  circumstances 
that  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing positions  with  good  incomes,  but 
for  the  great  hordes  that  leave  school  at 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  get 
their  living  in  the  world  without  having 
first  learnt  to  use  their  hands. 

This  is  a  question  that  demands  from 
the  educator,  the  school  director  and  the 
patriot  the  most  candid  and  serious  con- 
sideration, and  he  who  successfully  solves 
the  problem  will  rank  in  the  ages  to 
come  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

I  believe  in  and  advocate  this  line  of 
instruction  in  the  schools.  Great  care 
must  and  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils 
are  not  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  only  worth  what  they  can  earn  in 
dollars  and  cents,  ^here  is  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  now.  In  techni- 
cal schools  not  under  the  control  of  any 
Christian  denomination,  there  is  nothing 
so  much,  so  strongly  and  so  persistently 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  student  as 
the  amount  of  money  he  can  make  as 
soon  as  he  is  through  school.  The  full 
development  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  is  at  best  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. While  all  education  should 
be  useful  and  practical,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  and  reasonable  to  so  have  it,  we 


should  never  forget  the  God-like  nature 
of  the  pupil  and  remember  that  it  is 
''righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.'* 

Another  Thing  Schools  Should  Teach. — 
There  is  another  thing  that  should  be 
diligently  taught,  not  only  in  the  public 
schools,  but  in  all  schools  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  last  round  in  the  college 
and  university.  That  is  love  of  country, 
obedience  to  all  lawful  authority.  No- 
where is  disobedience  to  lawful  authority 
more  manifest  than  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Considering  the 
millions  in  the  public  schools,  to  the 
very  few  thousands  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  80,000,000  of  population 
within  the  borders  of  our  great  country 
have  never  been  at  any  school  other  than 
the  public  schools,  the  respect  for,  and 
obedience  exhibited  toward,  all  lawftiUy 
constituted  authority,  the  public  schools, 
firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  must  be 

?'. ven  the  honor  of  carrying  the  banner. 
he  chances  are  that  those  who  lead  the 
mobs  and  riots  which  so  frequently  over- 
ride all  authority  and  play  the  devil 
generally  in  many  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  have  received  their 
preparatory  training  in  other  than  the 
public  schools. 

Instruction  in  this  may  be  covered  by 
the  term  patriotism.  I  mean  the  genu- 
ine stuff.  That  which  is  loyal  to  all  the 
highest  and  best  interests  of  the  country, 
with  unbounding  faith  in  its  future,  will- 
ing to  live  and  serve  and  die,  if  n^  be, 
for  its  honor  and  glory.  Not  that  of  the 
blatant  demagogue  who  will  one  minute 
boast  of  the  glory  of  the  institutions  ai>d 
freedom  of  the  country,  and  the  next  sell 
his  vote  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  corrupt 
his  fellow-citizen  by  the  use  of  vast  sums 
of  money  to  produce  certain  results  at 
the  election,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
or,  it  may  be,  enter  into  a  scheme  to  stuff 
the  ballot  box. 

The  public  schools  should,  moreover, 
teach  that  it  is  a  crime  against  society  and 
the  State  for  any  citizen,  at  any  time,  <nr 
anywhere,  to  sell  his  vote  to  any  party, 
whatever  may  be  the  consideration. 
That  it  is  a  crime  for  any  man  to  buy  or 
offer  to  buy  another  man's  vote,  and  that 
men  who  do  this,  or  connive  at  it,  are, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  traitors  to  the 
interests,  welfare,  peace,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  millions  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  taught  that  when  they  reach 
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the  years  of  mattirity  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  duties  of  citizens,  the 
right  of  sufirage  is  theirs,  guaranteed  to 
them  hy  the  most  solemn  obligations  of 
law,  and  in  its  exercise,  if  they  but 
stand  on  their  individuality  and  man- 
hood, they  are  the  peer  of  any  other  man 
in  all  the  land,  no  matter  what  his  posi- 
tion, his  business  or  his  wealth.  They 
shonld,  furthermore,  be  taught  that  it  is 
a  crime  fraught  with  great  evil  to  the 
conntry  for  any  man,  however  affluent 
his  circumstances  may  be,  or  whatever 
his  station  in  life,  or  in  whatsoever  re- 
lation they  may  stand  to  him,  to  buy, 
attempt  to  buy,  or  influence  him  by  any 
other  means  save  that  of  open,  honest 
discussion,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of 
suffrage.  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
the  whole  idea  in  saying  that  *'  no  man 
who  is  corrupt,  no  man  who  even  con- 
dones corruprion  in  another,  can  fulfill 
his  duty  toward  the  public."  When  a 
generation  of  voters  so  instructed  during 
the  years  they  are  at  school,  shall  come 
npon  the  stage,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  lobbyist  will  disappear  from  our 
legislative  hall,  and  the  boss  and  ma- 
chine must  cease  to  control  and  use  the 
government  of  great  Commonwealths  for 
their  selfish  purposes,  to  the  detriment 
and  great  disgrace  of  all  the  people. 

Schools  Should  Build  Character. — In  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  and  in  all 
teaching,  wherever  done,  it  should  ever 
be  kept  before  the  pupils  that  they  from 
day  to  day  are  building  a  character  that 
must  last  through  life  and  reach  into  the 
great  hereafter.  That  just  as  this  build- 
ing was  erected,  one  brick  at  a  time ;  or 
stone  by  stone  and  brick  by  brick,  until 
at  last  it  stood  forth  a  completed  build- 
ing, beautiful  in  its  outlines,  massive  to 
behold,  an  ornament  to  the  town,  an 
honor  to  the  men  who  conceived  and 
constructed  it,  and  a  glory  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  dedicated  ;  so,  too, 
day  by  day,  the  youth  should  be  taught 
they  are  building  a  character.  That  daily 
they  should  by  ''giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  their  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temper- 
ance, and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity.*' 

Then  we  have  the  fruits  of  right  living 
set  forth  in  beautiful  language  by  the 
wisest  man  that  ever  lived  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  happy  is  the  man  that  find- 


eth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of 
it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  gold.  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  unto  her.  Length  of  days  are 
in  her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

In  this  day  we  need  character  above 
everything  else  in  men  in  public  and 
private  life.  In  addressing  his  fellow 
citizens  at  Pittsburg  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  last,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said:  ''Oh,  my  fellow  country- 
men, as  we  face  these  infinitely  difficult 
problems,  let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
though  we  need  the  highest  qualities  of 
intellect  in  order  to  work  out  practical 
schemes  for  their  solution,  yet  we  need  a 
thousand  times  more  what  counts  for 
many,  many,  many  times  as  much  in- 
tellect— we  need  character.  Character, 
that  compound  of  honesty  and  courage 
and  common  sense,  will  avail  us  more  in 
the  long  run  than  any  brilliancy  on  the 
stump  or  any  advising  legislative  means 
and  methods.  The  brilliancy  is  good. 
We  need  the  intellect ;  we  need  the  best 
intellect  we  can  get ;  we  need  the  best 
intelligence,  but  we  need  more  still, 
CHARACTER.  We  need  common 
sense,  common  honesty  and  resolute 
courage." 

In  various  speeches  at  difierent  places, 
the  same  distinguished  citizen  has  sub- 
stantially repeated  this  statement.  In 
his  exalted  position  he  understands  full 
well  what  is  needed.  The  character  he 
wants  to  meet  with  is  the  character  that 
will  place  the  nation,  its  honor  and  glory 
and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  above 
self.  Character  of  this  kind  must  come 
from  the  home  and  the  public  schools, 
and  unless  it  comes  from  these  it  will 
only  be  realized  in  rare  instances. 

Every  pupil  of  the  millions  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  taught  that  they 
owe  to  the  nation  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing in  him  or  herself  a  high,  clean, 
moral  and  religious  character.  That  their 
personal  morality  is  a  debt  to  the  nation. 
That  it  is  indeed  the  nation's  morality. 

One  of  the  ablest  Judges  of  the  great- 
est Civil  Court  in  the  world  asks,  What 
is  character  ?  And  then  proceeds  to  de- 
fine it  as  "  righteousness  in  the  soul.  It 
is  the  shining  jewel  of  life,  that  which 
we  all  look  for,  which  we  all  admire. 
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It  makes  the  chasm  which  separates  man 
from  the  brute,  the  gpreat  gulf  fixed, 
which  the  brute  cannot  cross,  which  the 
man  ought  not  to  cross.  It  is  the  link 
which  binds  him  to  the  Divine.  In  flesh 
we  are  brothers  of  the  beast,  living  with- 
out thought;  unmoved  by  conscience, 
ignorant  of  purity  and  dying  without 
hope  or  remorse.  In  nobility  of  soul,  in 
elevation  of  character,  we  are  heirs  not 
merely  of  the  ages,  but  of  eternity ;  we 
clasp  hands  with  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal,  and  are  bold  to  say  of  'thee 
and  thine.'  One  seldom  sinks  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  being  as  not  to  have  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  high  and  noble. 
He  never  becomes  so  far  in  love  with  his 
own  vices  as  not  to  be  touched  with  re- 
spect for  him  who  has  them  not.  *  A 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favor  than  silver 
and  gold.'  We  long  for  it  in  ourselves, 
and  joy  to  see  it  in  our  homes,  our 
friends  and  in  all  with  whom  we  are 
thrown  in  contact.  With  it  heaven  may 
begin  on  earth  ;  without  it  death  is  not 
needed  for  admission  to  hell." 

When  this  kind  of  teaching  is  done, 
the  evils  charged  against  the  public 
schools  will  have  ceased  to  be,  the  ideal 
life  in  a  measure  realized,  aud  the  Re- 
public we  admire  and  love  so  much  will 
be  safe  because  it  will  rest  on  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship,  and  truth  and  nght* 
eousness  will  reign  in  the  earth. 

CiHzens  and  Schools. — To  this  point  I 
have  spoken  of  the  things  the  schools 
have  done  and  should  do.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age  and  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  the  schools  need  more 
than  the  teachers,  the  supervisors  and  the 
directors,  however  good  they  may  be, 
and  should  have  the  earnest  and  hearty 
support  of  the  entire  community. 

Citizens  of  Clearfield,  you  certainly 
have  a  magnificent  school  plant.  It  is 
yours,  and  on  an  occasion  so  propitious 
and  fraught  with  so  much  interest,  a 
word  to  you  will  not  be  mistaken.  Re- 
member your  schools,  take  pride  in  them 
and  help  them  along.  Remember  when 
considering  the  schools  and  the  school 
directors,  that  if  you  would  have  good 
^hools  you  cannot  afford  to  be  miserly, 
mean  and  little  in  funds  for  their  support. 
They  are  filled  with  the  loveliest  beings, 
and  to  you,  the  most  precious  beings  on 
earth ;  your  sons  and  daughters.  You 
want  to  see  them  educated  and  become 
useful  men  and  women,  an  honor  to  you 


and  the  community  in  which  they  shall 
liye.  A  liberal  support  of  the  board,  a 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  all  taxes  levied 
for  school  purposes,  is  essential  for  all 
good  school  work.  All  you  should  ask 
is  that  the  board  shall  give  you  full  con- 
sideration for  every  cent  expended  for 
school  purposes.  Judging  from  the  build- 
ing and  all  we  have  witnessed  this  day, 
your  board  are  doing  this  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  every  farthing  that  comes  under 
their  control.  You  can  also  help  the 
schools  in  many  ways.  There  are  men 
of  wealth  among  your  citizens.  Awaken 
an  interest  in  them  for  the  schools. 

One,  or  two,  or  three  thousand  dollars 
placed  with  the  Board  to  be  invested,  and 
the  income  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
good  books  for  the  library,  would  help 
the  schools  and  do  good  for  all  the  ag^ 
to  come  in  the  help  it  would  be  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  The  same  amonnt 
invested  and  the  income  applied  in  the 
same  manner  would  help  much  in  the 
supply  of  material,  in  the  enlargement 
and  sufficient  equipment  of  the  industrial 
department  of  the  schools. 

It  is  true  you  elect  a  number  of  men 
directors  and  the  law  places  on  them  the 
management  of  the  schools.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  "  teacher  makes  theschooL" 
The  statement  is  only  partly  correct 
The  directors  select  the  teacher  and  yon 
fellow  citizens  elect  the  directors.  Then 
if  you  would  have  good  teachers  and 
good  schools  you  must  have  a  fearless, 
honest,  able  and  progressive  Board  of 
Directors.  Then  stana  by  them,  support 
and  encourage  them,  speak  a  good  word 
for  them  and  their  work  whenever  and 
wherever  you  can.  Do  more  tihan  that 
Do  not  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  canvass  for  re- election,  elect 
them  without  reference  to  party  or  party 
lines.  Keep  your  schools  out  of  politics. 
If  they  get  there,  it  is  at  least  partly  jom 
fault.  Then  indeed  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  it  is  not  party  politics  they 
suffer  from;  but  as  Dr.  Schaefier  said, 
*'  Ward  politics,  church  politics  and  lodge 
politics. ' '  Who  does  not  know  this  to  be 
true?  and  from  this  schools  frequently 
suffer  much.  In  school  matters  these 
considerations  should  all  be  laid  aside. 
You  want  a  Board  that  chooses  teachers 
for  their  fitness,  not  tiieir  politics  or  lodge 
associations. 

A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  re- 
cently said  on  this  subject:  ''We  may 
endure  politics  (as  we  misname  waste  and 
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cormption  in  municipal  affairs)  in  our 
City  Halls,  and  say  broadly  that  we  can 
measure  the  evil  in  dollars.  Not  so  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  schools. 
Corruption  there  means  not  only  waste ; 
it  means  poison ;  it  means  that  the  very 
sources  of  our  citizenship  are  rendered 
putrid.  We  may  pay  for  good  streets, 
lights,  sewers,  water  and  police  service, 
and  get  bad  streets,  lights,  sewers,  water 
and  police  service,  because  of  insufficient 
or  corrupt  administration,  and  yet  the 
body  social  and  politic  may  remain  fairly 
wholesome  and  thriving.  We  may  not 
permit  either  inefficiency  or  corruption  to 
taint  the  administration  of  our  public 
schools  without  finding  that  the  whole 
theory  of  free  public  school  education,  as 
one  of  the  mam  reliances  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  has  utterly  failed."  Nothing  truer 
was  ever  written. 

You  will  boast  of  your  brick  works, 
your  railroads,  the  facilities  to  get  into 
the  town  and  out,  and  you  will  make 
desperate  efforts  to  secure  some  new 
manufacturing  establishments;  but  how 
about  the  schools  where  your  precious 
sons  and  daughters,  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  the  ever-living  God,  are  being 
trained  and  fitted  for  life  ?  Do  you  ever 
visit  them  ?  Do  you  know  the  teachers, 
and  help  and  encourage  them  ?  Do  you 
stand  by  them  ?  And  do  you  do  the  same 
with  your  Board  of  Directors?  They 
n^d  and  should  have  your  help,  sym- 
pathy and  support  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  highest  success. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  every  com- 
munity who  could  be  a  great  help  to  the 
school  if  they  would  study  their  needs, 
inquire  into  their  wants  and  give  them 
the  attention  that  is  their  due.  This  is 
the  educated,  wise,  intelligent  women, 
mostly  mothers,  who  live  in  and  adorn 
every  relation  of  life. 

They  are  here,  of  course,  as  every- 
where else,  and  are  by  great  odds  the  b^t 
and  most  adorable  part  of  your  popula- 
tion. Better  fitted  by  nature  for  such 
work,  do  it  more  intelligently  certainly, 
than  we  beautiful  lords  of  creation. 
Bright  in  countenance,  elegant  in  man- 
ner, so  that  it  may  be  said  of  them  '*  that 
as  thay  pass  it  seems  like  the  ceasing  of 
exquisite  music." 

Many  of  these  women  find  relief  and 
outlet  for  pent-up  energy  in  various 
societies  and  organizations,  that  all  are 
right  in  their  way,  but  do  not  reach  nor 


hold  their  sons  and  daughters  as  do  the 
schools,  and  as  they  could  help  the 
schools  to  do.  No  place  in  the  world  is 
the  good  influence,  the  loving  care,  the 
experience  and  the  intelligence  of  mother- 
hood more  needed  outside  of  the  home 
than  in  the  schools.  They,  of  all  others, 
can  devise  the  ways  to  help  the  children 
who  need  it  most. 

A  school  girl  was  taught  to  sing  about 
the  parents  : 

They  will  visit  their  cows, 

They  will  visit  their  farms, 

But  why  don't  they  visit  their  schools? 

It  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery  why 
the  good  women  so  rately  visit  the 
schools.  When  they  do  and  their  in- 
fluence and  power  are  felt  in  the  school,  in 
the  directorship,  many  of  the  evils  and 
shortcomings  of  the  schools  now  so  often 
complained  of  will  forever  disappear  and 
their  work  will  be  higher  and  nobler 
because  of  their  presence. 

A  word  more,  and  I  am  through.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  this  presence, 
and  on  this  day,  that  in  Clearfield  lived 
the  Governor  who  gave  the  State  by  his 
official  approval  what  has  since  become 
known  as  the  general  school  law  of  May 
8,  1854.  Under  this  the  public  schools 
as  now  organized  came  into  existence. 
Governor  Bigler  in  his  life  was  noted  for 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  re  election  at  the  time 
this  bill  came  before  him,  there  was 
fierce  opposition  to  it,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  signing  the  bill  would,  as  it  did, 
work  largely  to  his  injury.  But  honest 
in  his  purpose,  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  self  was  drowned  in  public 
duty;  he  signed  the  most  meritorious  act 
of  his  whole  administration,  and  one  that 
carries  his  name  down  as  a  blessing  to 
posterity,  while  almost  everything  else  in 
connection  with  his  term  as  C^vernor 
has  passed  into  oblivion. 

Years  after  he  had  occupied  this  high 
station  and  served  a  full  term  in  the 
highest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  Borough  of  Clearfield.  How  long  he 
served  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  this  humble  position  he  declared 
he  was  doing  more  to  serve  and  help 
mankind,  and  that  he  considered  it  more 
honorable  than  any  public  office  or  posi- 
tion he  had  ever  held. 

In  formex  years,  Senator  Wallace, 
Thomas  H.  Murray  and  Judge  Leonard 
were  also  members  of  your  School  Board. 
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While  Governor  Bigler,  Senator  Wallace 
and  Judge  Leonard  have  gone  to  enjoy 
the  **  reward  of  the  just  made  perfect," 
Mr.  Murray  lives  and  enjoys,  as  he 
should  and  is  entitled  to,  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  conscious 
that  in  this  onerous  position,  without 
compensation,  as  did  all  the  rest,  he 
faithfully  served  the  people  and  helped 
to  better  the  condition  and  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  youth  of 
the  town,  now  men  and  women — fathers 
and  mothers — adding  luster  and  honor  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  With 
a  School  Board  composed  of  these  men,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  yonr  schools,  years  ago, 
took  high  rank  among  the  schools  of  Uie 
State,  and  to  maintain  this  honorable 
rank  you  this  day  take  a  long  step  to  the 
front  in  setting  apart  and  dedicating  this 
building  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 


PATH  OF  OCEAN  CABLES. 


BY  PERCY  W.  HART. 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  logical  reasdn 
why  cables  cannot  be  laid  across  any 
section  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  no 
matter  how  great  the  depth.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  cables  are  over  three 
miles  below  the  surface,  and  this  not 
necessarily  the  extreme  depth,  for  the 
cable  may,  and  probably  does,  pass  from 
the  top  of  one  submarine  hiil  to  another 
without  drooping  materially  into  the  deep 
valleys  between.  The  greatest  known 
depth  of  the  sea  is  forty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty- six  feet,  or  seven  and 
three-fifths  miles,  found  in  the  South 
Atlantic  about  midway  between  the  island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Soundings  have 
been  made  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  south  of  New- 
foundland, and  about  thirty- four  thous- 
and feet,  or  nearly  six  and  a  half  miles, 
is  reported  south  of  the  Bermudas.  Even 
such  enormous  depths  as  these  need  not 
hinder  cable-laying,  so  far  as  the  theory 
is  concerned  r  but  in  practice,  for  reasons 
of  economy  in  maintenance  and  other- 
wise, it  is  found  best  to  take  advantage 
of  favoring  conditions  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
To  illustrate,  all  of  the  cables  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  run  up 
along  our  coast  until  they  reach  the 
neighborhood  of   Newfoundland   before 


starting  across  to  their  destinations  in 
Ireland  or  Prance.  The  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  range  of  submarine  table- 
lands, forming  an  ideal  cable-bed,  whidi 
lies  between  the  three  latter  countries. 
In  past  years  immense  portions  of  this 
submerged  territory  have  been  plotted 
out  and  mapped  by  various  governmental 
and  private  expeditions,  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  constantly  being  add^  to.  It 
becomes  particularly  valuable  in  economic 
cable-laying.  Except  in  extreme  bases, 
the  electrical  conductor  is  not  dropped 
overboard  haphazard.  On  the  contrary, 
the  submarine  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains  over  which  it  is  to  take  its  sinuous 
course  are  accurately  selected  beforehand, 
and  their  general  configuration,  soil- 
covering,  if  any,  and  other  peculiarities 
properly  taken  into  consideration.  Spe- 
cial varieties  of  cable  are  manufkctured 
to  meet  certain  conditions  known  to  exist 
where  they  are  to  go.  Like  men  in  all 
trades,  the  cable-layers  mnst  adhere 
closely  to  the  specifications  given  them 
in  starting  in  order  to  perform  the  right 
kind  of  work. 

The  steamship,  therefore,  while  going 
ahead  and  paying  ont  the  cable  over 
the  stem  pulley,  is  under  the  guidance  of 
skilled  hands,  following  a  certain  path, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  for  her  by 
sages  on  the  mainland  as  being  the  best 
adapted  for  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
electrical  conductor  she  is  depositing. 

The  cables  of  the  world  aggregate 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
nautical  miles.  While  the  bulk  of  this 
is  the  property  of  private  companies, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty 
thousand  miles  is  owned  or  actively  con- 
trolled by  the  difierent  colonial  powers. 
The  British  Empire  and  Prance  have 
about  five  and  eight  thousand  miles  re- 
spectively, Germany  two  thousand  and 
Italy  one  thousand.  Spain  was  credited 
with  seventeen  hundred  miles,  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  must  now 
appertain  to  the  United  States. 

The  laying  of  a  cable  across  the  ocean 
is  not  nearly  so  simple  a  matter  as  might 
appear  at  first  thought.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  enormous  weight  of  any  con- 
siderable length  of  cable,  (say,  for  in- 
stance, sufficient  to  reach  from  Hawaii 
to  an  island  of  the  Ladrones,  or  what 
would  be  only  one  division  in  a  direct 
cable  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines)  is  an  important  factor.    The 
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Great  Eastern  was  able  to  carry  enongh 
for  the  whole  distance  between  Valentia, 
Ireland  and  Heart's  Content,  Newfound- 
land, and  successfully  laid  it  after  two 
attempts.  But  this  is  not  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  our  illustration,  and  moreover, 
modem  cables  differ  from  their  predeces- 
sors in  being  made  much  heavier  and  in 
varied  types  to  meet  certain  conditions. 
"What  is  known  as  "deep-sea  cable'* 
weighs  about  two  tons  to  the  mile,  while 
the  in-shore  variety  weighs  fourteen  tons 
to  the  mile.  There  are  other  intermediate 
grades.  Instead  of  using  monstrous  ves- 
sels, it  has  been  found  expedient  to  lay 
long-distance  cables  in  sections. — Lippin- 
coifs  Magazine, 


THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 


BY  JOHN  W.  APPBI,,  ESQ. 


THE  Louisiana  Purchase  forms  a  mem- 
orable chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  was  the  most  notable  event 
in  the  administration  of  President  Jeffer- 
son; and,  taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  the 
most  far-reaching  single  act  of  any  of  our 
Presidents  down  to  Lincoln's  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves. 

The  territory  known  as  Louisiana 
passed  through  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  before  it  came  to  be  ours.  Sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  In- 
dians, it  first  belonged  to  Prance  by  right 
of  occupancy  and  colonization.  De  Soto 
discovered  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  but 
his  expedition  ended  in  disaster,  and 
Spain  failed  to  secure  to  herself  the  fruits 
of  his  discoveries.  Marquette  and  Joliet 
descended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  but  they 
effected  no  permant  settlements. 

The  glory  of  acquiring  the  first  per- 
I  manent  title  to  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
belongs  to  La  Salle.  He  embarked  on 
Lake  Erie  with  a  party  of  fifty-four  per- 
sons, and  on  February  6,  1682,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  and  com- 
menced his  memorable  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi.  On  April  9  he  planted  a 
cross,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  took 
possession  of  the  river,  and  the  territory 
adjoining  it  in  the  name  of  King  Louis. 
This  act  of  possession,  proclaimed  **by  a 
feeble  human  voice,  inaudible  at  half  a 
mile,"  has  been  respected  ever  since.  It 
is  to  this  act  that  our  title  to  the  territory 
is  traced.    The  settlements  under    the 


French  were  not  much  of  a  success,  and 
the  schemes  of  Antoine  Crozat  and  John 
Law  ended  in  dismal  failures. 

On  November  3, 1763,  the  territory  was  • 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain.  Then  com- 
menced that  chapter  of  hated  Spanish 
misrule  which  in  the  end  forced  pur  peo- 
ple to  make  the  purchase.  As  our  people 
settled  and  took  up  homes  in  the  West,, 
the  necessity  arose  for  an  open  way  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  for  their  trade. 
This  the  Spanish  refused  to  allow.  All 
goods  sent  down  the  river  were  required 
to  be  re-shipped  at  New  Orleans  and  to 
be  sold  only  to  Spanish  purchasers.  This 
injustice  was  resisted  by  the  farmers  and 
settlers  of  the  West  as  strenuously  as  the 
New  Bnglanders  resisted  the  infamous 
Stamp  Act.  Plans  were  formed  to  wrest 
the  territory  from  the  Spaniards  by  force. 
Washington  viewed  the  situation  with 
the  gravest  alarm.  President  Adams, 
under  a  pretext  of  the  war  with  France, 
raised  twelve  regiments  with  a  view 
of  forcing  out  the  Spaniards.  Hamilton 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
There  is  some  authority  for  believing 
that  both  were  interested  in  a  plot  not 
only  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  take  Florida,  and 
then  to  overthrow  Spanish  authority  in 
South  America.  Matters  reached  such  a 
point  that  New  Orleans  was  threatened 
with  a  famine.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Pennsylvania  that  she  heard  and  was 
moved  by  the  wail  of  woe  from  the  West« 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved,  ixk 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Government  be  instructed  to  seize  New 
Orleans.  Governor  Morris,  then  a  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  seconded  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Jefierson,  how-^ 
ever,  who  was  always  a  man  of  peace, 
restrained  every  movement  that  might 
involve  the  country  in  war,  and  violence 
was  averted. 

Soon  after  Thomas  Jefierson  was 
elected  President  it  became  an  open  secret 
that,  by  a  private  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  Spain  had  ceded  to  France 
the  territory  of  Louisiana.  Our  relations 
with  France  at  this  time  were  very 
strained,  and  were  becoming  more  so 
every  day.  Our  envoys  had  withdrawn 
from  France,  and  war  seemed  imminent. 
Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  master-hand 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  charge  of 
affairs  and  healed  the  breach.  He  de- 
molished the  bungling  work  of  the 
Directory  and  established  friendly  rela- 
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tions  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States.  Our  envoys  were  welcomed 
courteously,  the  seizure  of  American 
•vessels  ceased,  and  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi  was  again  permitted.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Jefferson,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  sent  instructions  to 
Xivingstbn,  our  Minister  in  Prance,  to 
«nter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  His  instructions  were  to 
purchase  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans 
stood  and  the  right  of  passage  to  the  sea. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  cause  that 
led  up  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was 
the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  by 
the  flatboatmen  on  the  Mississippi  and 
by  the  people  of  the  West,  who  demanded 
the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans; 
that  the  purpose  was  to  open  the  river 
for  free  navigation;  and  that  the  pur- 
chase only  contemplated  so  much  land  or 
territory  as  was  necessary  to  secure  this 
right  of  navigation.  Neither  Jefferson 
nor  our  ministers  realized  on  what  a 
momentous  undertaking  they  had  em- 
barked. But  Napoleon  was  a  wise  diplo- 
mat, and  his  eagle  eye  also  saw  what  was 
his  opportunity.  He  never  for  a  moment 
pretended  that  such  was  the  case,  but  he 
saw  that  unless  he  got  rid  of  Louisiana 
very  quickly  the  English  would  seize  it 
as  a  prize  of  war.  The  fact  is,  England 
at  the  time  had  vessels  in  readiness  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory  at  a 
moment's  warning.  But  Napoleon  out- 
witted them  all,  and  not  only  deprived 
the  British  of  the  prize  they  so  much 
coveted,  but  secured  from  the  United 
States  a  handsome  price,  with  which  to 
carry  dn  his  war  witti  England.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  none  of  the 
parties  interested  at  that  day  had  the  re- 
motest conception  of  the  full  sip;nificance 
of  the  drama  they  were  enacting.  Na- 
poleon seemed  to  see  the  farthest,  but 
even  his  keen  vision  failed  to  see  the  vast 
empire  which  within  less  than  a  century 
was  destined  to  occupy  the  territory  he 
practically  gave  away. 

The  story  of  the  purchase  is  briefly 
told.  Jefferson  authorized  Livingston  to 
offer  $2,500,000  for  the  island  on  which 
^ew  Orleans  stood  and  the  right  of  pas- 
;8age  to  the  sea.  Napoleon,  realizing  that 
Sngland  was  ready  to  seize  Orleans  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  sent  for  Marbois 
and  ordered  him  to  meet  the  American 
Commissioners  and  offer  to  sell  them  the 
whole  region  for  50,000,000  francs. 

"Irresolution  and  deliberation,"  said 


Napoleon,  ''are  no  longer  in  season.  I 
renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New 
Orleans  that  I  will  cede,  it  is  the  whole 
colony,  without  any  reservation.  I  re- 
nounce it  with  the  greatest  regret  To 
attempt  to  retain  it  would  be  folly.  I 
require  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  war, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  commence  widi 
new  contributions.  I  will  be  moderate 
in  consideration  of  the  necessity  in  which 
I  am  making  a  sale."  Mr.  Monroe  was 
astonished  at  the  overtures  made  by 
Marbois.  He  had  only  offered  to  buy  a 
small  island  and  the  right  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi,  and  he  found  Napoleon 
was  ready  to  sell  the  entire  territoiy. 
Marbois  first  asked  a  hundred  million 
francs.  Livingston  thought  the  price 
was  exorbitant.  Marbois  then  preaxd 
him  to  name  a  price,  and  finidly  suggested 
that  he  would  try  to  persuade  the  Consul 
to  accept  sixty  million.  The  bargain 
was  finally  concluded,  and  the  American 
envoys  agreed  to  give  sixty  miUion 
francs,  and  to  assume  the  payment  of  all 
that  was  due  from  Prance  to  our  mer- 
chants.   The  price  paid  was  f  15,000,00a 

When  the  sale  was  concluded  and  re- 
ported to  Napoleon,  he  said:  *' Sixty 
millions  for  an  occupation  that  will  not 
last  a  day,  perhaps.  Let  France  enjoy 
the  unexpected  capital.  This  accession 
of  territory  strengthens  forever  the  power 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  just  given 
to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will 
sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 

The  treaty  was  concluded  on  April  30, 
1803,  and  our  government  took  possession 
of  the  new  territory  by  a  public  act  on 
December  20  of  the  same  year. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  do  not  define 
by  lines  and  boundaries  the  country 
ceded,  but  it  included  the  whole  region 
north  of  Florida,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a 
line  drawn  through  the  Sabine,  Red  and 
Arkansas  Rivers.  It  embraced  our  pres- 
ent States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri,- Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  and 
covered  a  territory  of  over  a  million 
square  miles. 

After  the  purchase  was  made,  objec- 
tions were  raised  against  its  constitutioii- 
ality .  It  was  denounced  in  some  quarters 
with  great  bitterness.  '*No  abuse  was 
too  mali^ant,  no  epithet  too  coarse,  no 
imprecation  too  savage,  to  be  employed 
by  the  assailants  of  the  great  philosopliic 
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Statesman  who  laid  so  broad  and  deep  the 
foimdations  of  his  country's  growth  and 
graodenr. ' '  The  Federal  party  generally 
opposed  the  purchase  on  two  grounds : 
First,  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  already  abundantly  su£Bcient 
for  one  government  of  a  Republican  char- 
acter, and  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
wild  lands  to  be  filled  up  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  second,  that  the  purchase 
was  unconstitutional,  and,  if  the  pro- 
visions and  plain  meaning  of  the  national 
compact  were  violated  or  disregarded,  it 
would  prove  a  most  injurious  precedent. 

Some  leading  Pederidists,  as  Governor 
Morris,  approved  the  purchase.  Mr. 
Je£ferson  himself,  who  was  a  strict  con- 
structionist, did  not  think  the  constitu- 
tion authorized  the  purchase.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  August  12,  1803, 
he  says :  ' '  The  Constitution  has  made  no 
provision  for  our  holding  foreign  terri- 
tory, still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive, 
in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which 
so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, have  done  an  act  beyond  the  Consti- 
tution. The  legislative,  in  casting  be- 
hind them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants, 
must  ratify  and  pay  for  it  and  throw 
themsdves  on  their  country  for  doing  for 
them,  unauthorized,  what  we  know  they 
would  have  done  for  themselves,  had 
they  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  But  we 
shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation, 
and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm 
and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by 
more  strongly  working  out  its  lines." 
He  was  anxious  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  but  finally  abandoned  that 
plan,  and  suggested  that  the  less  that 
was  said  about  any  constitutional  diffi- 
culty the  better,  and  advised  Congress  to 
do  what  was  desirable  in  silence.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral, who  had  given  an  opinion  favorable 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  he 
wrote :  ''The  less  that  is  said  about  any 
constitutional  difficulty,  the  better.  Con- 
gress should  do  what  is  necessary  in 
sUence." 

The  Federalists  also  feared  that  the 
purchase  would  weaken  their  political 
power.  They  thought  it  would  reduce 
the  Atlantic  States  to  insignificance  and 
endanger  the  permanence  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GaUatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, di£Fered  from  the  President.  He 
said:  "  Does  any  constitutional  objection 


really  exist?  To  me  it  would  appear, 
first,  that  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
have  an  inherent  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory ;  second,  that  whenever  that  acquisi- 
tion is  by  treaty,  the  same  constituted 
authorities  in  whom  the  treaty-making 
power  is  vested,  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  sanction  the  acquisition." 

After  the  purchase,  the  Government 
of  Louisiana  was  practically  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  The  Gov- 
ernor, the  Judges,  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, the  Marshal,  the  Secretary  and  officers 
of  the  militia  were  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  aroused  serious  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Boyle  said,  ''Were  the  Presi- 
dent an  angel  instead  of  a  man,  I  would 
not  clothe  him  with  this  power." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  for 
historical  truth  only  becomes  clear  as 
viewed  through  the  perspective  of  after 
events,  the  wisdom  and  the  expediency  of 
this  first  great  act  of  expannon  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  doubled  our  domain,  ex- 
tended our  sovereignty  over  what  has 
since  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  it  gave  us  control  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  of  the  world  so  that  it  ran 
"unvexed  to  the  sea;"  and  enabled  us 
to  extend  our  Empire  westward  to  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Geograph- 
ically, it  has  given  us  truly  a  goodly 
heritage. 

The.  geographical  change  was  not 
greater  than  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Louisiana  purchase  not  only 
gave  us  room  to  accommodate  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  opened  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  life  and  spirit  in  the 
people.  The  southern  and  western  type 
of  civilization  was  different  from  that  of 
Virginia  and  New  England.  It  was 
something  new.  It  smacked  of  the 
prairie  and  of  Uie  Sierras ;  broad,  free, 
[)old,  fearless  and  self-reliant.  The  life 
of  a  people  is  always  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  land  which  they  occupy  ;  and  the 
influence  of  our  rivers,  our  seas,  our 
mountains  and  our  prairies  can  readily 
be  traced  in  our  composite  national  life. 
The  Louisiana  purchase  thus  helped  to 
round  out  our  nationality  not  only  in 
territory,  but  in  character.  It  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  country.  It  actually  brought 
to  pass  what  the  New  England  Federal- 
ists feared.    It  contributed  to  wrest  from 
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their  hands  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  not  only  jealous  of  its 
powers  as  over  against  the  powers  of  the 
States,  but  who  doubted  its  efficiency, 
and  its  power  to  hold  together  the  Union 
one  and  inseparable. 

"It  thus  converted  a  jealous  and 
astute  oligarchy  in  the  South  from  oppo- 
nents into  supporters  of  the  new  form  of 
government,  and  made  it  their  interest 
to  preserve  it  during  the  long  years  that 
they  held  power,  so  that  when  the  day  of 
change  at  last  came  the  Constitution  had 
ceasc^d  to  be  an  experiment.  It  had 
traditions  in  the  national  heart  deep 
enough  to  protect  it.'' 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Blaine:  "The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  broueht  incal- 
culable wealth,  power  and  prestige  to  the 
Union,  and  must  always  be  regarded  as 
the  master-stroke  of  policy  which  ad- 
vanced the  United  States  from  a  com- 
paratively feeble  nation,  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  to  a 
continental  power  of  assured  strength  and 
boundless  promise." 

The  Louisiana  purchase  is  worthy  in 
every  way  of  being  commemorated  by  a 
World's  Fair.  It  was  an  event  big 
enough,  great  enough  and  far-reaching 
enough  to  interest  the  civilized  world. 
With  a  great  historian  as  her  Governor, 
surely  Pennsylvania  will  do  her  part 
towards  making  the  Fair  a  success.  As 
our  Centennial  Celebration  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  so  should  be  the  Fair  at 
St.  Louis. 


BEECHER'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 


FROM  a  letter  once  written  to  his  son 
by  the  famous  preacher,  we  take  the 
following  wise  hints,  which  are  good  for 
all  young  men,  and  young  women,  too : 

**  You  must  not  get  into  debt.  Avoid 
debt  as  you  would  the  devil.  Make  it  a 
fundamental  rule— cash  or  nothing. 

'*  Make  but  few  promises.  Religiously 
observe  the  smallest  promise.  A  man 
who  means  to  keep  his  promises  can't 
afford  to  make  many, 

'*Be  scrupulously  careful  in  all  state- 
ments. Aim  at  accuracy  and  perfect 
frankness — no  guesswork — either  nothing 
or  exact  truth. 

**  When  working  for  others,  sink  your- 
self out  of  sight;  seek  their  interest. 
Make  yourself  necessary  to  those  who 


employ  you  by  industry,  fidelity  aod 
scrupulous  integrity.   Selfishness  is  fatal. 

*'  Hold  yourself  responsible  for  a  higher 
standard  than  anybody  else  expects  of 
you.  Demand  more  of  yourself  than 
anybody  expects  of  you.  Keep  your 
own  standard  high.  Never  excuse  your- 
self to  yourself.  Never  pity  yourself. 
Be  a  hard  master  to  yoursdf,  but  lenient 
to  everybody  else. 

**  Concentrate  your  force  on  your  own 
business ;  dp  not  turn  off.  Be  constant, 
steadfast,  persevering. 

'*  The  art  of  making  one's  fortune  is  to 
spend  nothing ;  in  this  country,  any  in- 
telligent and  industrious  young  man  may 
become  rich  if  he  stops  all  leaks  and  is 
not  in  a  hurry.  Do  not  make  haste ;  be 
patient. 

* '  Do  not  speculate  or  gamble.  Steady, 
patient  industry  is  both  the  surest  and 
safest  way.  Greediness  and  haste  are 
devils  that  destroy  thousands  every  year.*' 


HELEN  KELLER  AND  DR.  HALE. 


MY  intimacy  with  Helen  Keller  began 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  little  girl  of  seven.  At  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  after,  she  lived 
in  the  charming  belief  that  everybody 
loves  everybody ;  everybody  has  always 
loved  her,  and  she  did  love  everybody. 
She  has  always  been  singularly  graceful 
in  movements.  When  she  was  a  child, 
this  grace  showed  itself  in  ways  not  then 
restricted  by  the  conventionalities  of  later 
life.  She  ran  across  the  room  and  sprang 
into  your  arms,  really  supposing  that  was 
the  way  in  which  people  always  greeted 
each  other. 

Poor,  staid  Laura  Bridgman,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  conventional- 
ities of  the  most  rigid  New  England  pro- 
priety, used  to  say  that  Helen  was  crazy. 
It  was  the  craziness  of  sweet,  natural 
love. 

I  am  an  Everett  on  my  mother's  side, 
and  she  is  an  Everett  on  her  great-grand- 
mother's side,  so  we  have  always  called 
each  other  cousins.  As  soon  as  she  came 
to  Boston  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  ask 
her  to  meet  some  other  little  girls  of  her 
own  age  at  my  house.  As  Helen  came 
in  with  her  dear  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan, 
Miss  Sullivan  led  her  to  a  freestone 
statue  of  the  god  Terminus,  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  piazza.  It  is  an  old 
relic  of  Egypt.    Helen  had  then  never 
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*'seen"  any  statue,  and  she  felt  of  this 
rough,  banged-up  little  god,  2>ooo  years 
old,  and  at  once,  in  Miss  Sullivan's  hand, 
spelled  out  the  words:  **What  an  ugly 
old  man.''  We  brought  her  into  the 
house,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  led  her 
to  a  charming  little  marble  tablet  by  the 
sculptor  Bernini,  which  represents  in 
alto-relievo  the  Saviour  and  John  the 
Baptist  as  boys  playing.  Helen  felt  of 
their  faces,  and  bent  over  at  once  and 
kissed  them  both.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  her  delight  in  sculpture. — Ed- 
ward  Everelt  Hale^  in  the  Outlook. 


THE  SMAI,!,  COI.I.EGE. 


IN  the  Outlook  some  time  since  the  sub- 
ject of  the  small  college,  its  functions 
and  importance,  as  distinguished  from 
the  university , was  discussed  by  President 
Harris,  of  Amherst  College,  and  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin.  President  Harris 
ends  his  article  with  the  words:  "My 
conclusion  is  that  the  small  college  has  a 
future,  and  a  great  future." 

His  conclusion  is  based  upon  solid  con- 
siderations. Admitting,  as  he  does,  says 
the  Lutheran  Observer^  that  the  range  of 
courses  or  subjects  is  much  greater  in  the 
university  than  in  the  college,  he  yet 
contends  that  the  advantage  which  the 
university  seems  to  have  in  this  respect 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  For,  after 
all,  the  courses  which  a  student  can  take 
in  four  years  are  necessarily  limited.  (It 
is  estimated  that  to  take  all  the  courses 
which  Harvard  offers  one  would  have  to 
stay  there  forty  years.)  The  courses 
which  constitute  the  staple  of  a  liberal 
education — ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, literature,  history,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  science,  economics — are 
those  offered  in  the  small  college,  and 
the  average  student  can  and  will  work 
along  precisely  the  same  lines  in  the  col- 
lege as  in  the  university.  The  difference 
is  of  method,  and  for  the  average  student 
the  advantage  is  with  the  small  college. 

'*  The  method  of  the  university  is  the 
lecture  method;  the  method  of  the  col- 
lege is  the  recitation  method,  requiring 
daily  work.  At  Yale  during  the  first 
year,  students  are  in  divisions,  and  recite, 
and  in  some  subjects  this  continues  dur- 
ing the  second  year;  afterwards  the  work 
is  through  lectures,  for  the  most  part.  At 
Harvard,  where  election  is  free  from  the 
outset,  there  is,  in  some  courses,  the  daily 
task,  but  chiefly  the  method  is  by  lecture. 


With  this  method  goes  little  or  much 
work,  as  the  student  likes.  The  final 
examinations  twice  a  year  are  the  work- 
ing periods — days  and  nights  of  cram- 
ming. This  is  a  good  method  on  some 
subjects  and  for  some  students,  but  there 
is  a  line  of  least  resistance,  easy  and 
easily  found. 

"  The  method  of  the  small  college  car- 
ries a  requirement  of  daily  work  in  nearly 
all  courses.  This  is  not  merely  learning 
a  lesson  from  a  book  and  reciting  it. 
There  are  essays  to  be  written,  subjects 
to  be  worked  upon  from  the  sources,  or- 
iginal problems  to  be  solved,  laboratory 
experiments  to  be  performed,  collateral 
reading  to  be  done,  but  at  every  exercise 
students  must  recite  and  report.  In  some 
courses  there  are  lectures  chiefly,  in  every 
subject  some  lectures.  Yet  the  method, 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  is  partly  pro- 
ductive, not  wholly  receptive.  Measur- 
ing fractionally,  in  the  rough,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  the  university  the  method  is 
three  parts  lecture  to  one  part  recitation; 
in  the  college,  three  parts  recitation  to 
one  part  lecture.  For  lads  from  eighteen 
to  twenty- two  years  of  age  can  there  be 
any  doubt  which  is  the  better  method? 

"  A  further  advantage  of  recitation  and 
report  is  a  training  in  public  speakine. 
A  student  must  frequently  stand  on  his 
feet  and  express  himself  before  an  audi- 
ence. In  this  connection  it  may  be  added 
that  the  small  college  requires  public 
speaking  in  declamation  and  debates,  as 
the  university  does  not.  There  is  a  time 
to  be  silent,  indeed,  but  also  there  is  a 
time  to  speak,  and  an  educated  man 
should  have  the  ability  to  speak.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood  now  that  the  place 
for  study,  that  is,  the  place  where  study 
is  required,  is  the  small  college;  that  in 
the  university  the  student  may,  in  the 
college  he  must,  study;  that  if  a  boy  loa£s 
four  years,  except  eight  cramming  peri- 
ods, the  label  of  a  university  will  do  him 
very  little  good.  There  are  a  great  many 
sensible  people  in  this  country  who  prefer 
to  send  their  sons  to  a  college  where  they 
must  study.  Educationally,  also,  the 
small  college  has  an  advantage  in  the 
personal  relation  of  student  with  teacher, 
which  at  Amherst,  and  I  presume  at  other 
colleges,  is  a  relation  of  close  friendship. 
Furthermore,  the  faculties  of  small  col- 
leges compare  favorably  in  point  of  schol- 
arship, ability  and  teaching  power  with 
the  faculties  of  universities,  and  have  a 
smaller  proportion  of  young  instructors. 
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"  Another  reason  in  favor  of  the  small 
college  may  be  called  social.  In  the  small 
college  every  student  has  more  or  less 
acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his 
own  class,  and,  through  the  fraternities, 
with  members  of  other  classes.  The  iso- 
lated man  is  a  rare  exception.  A  great 
value  of  college  life  is  the  association  of 
students  with  one  another.  Some  gain  it 
in  the  university;  all  gain  it  in  the  col- 
lege. 

"These  two  reasons,  the  educational 
and  the  social,  will  so  far  outweigh  the 
prestige  of  the  university  name  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  college  will  hold 
its  own,  or  even  gain,  in  numbers;  and 
not  merely  in  numbers,  but  also  in  stu- 
dents of  character  and  ability. 

**  The  service  of  the  college  is  in  exalt- 
ing a  liberal  education.  The  college 
stands  for  the  production  of  cultivated 
men.  Men  of  breadth  and  culture  are 
wanted  in  the  professions  and  in  business. 
It  is  well  that  the  college  is  the  dominant 
element  in  the  university.  It  is  well  that 
the  detached  college  of  liberal  arts  exists 
and  flourishes." 

Of  similar  import  are  the  words  of 
President  Hyde.  After  presenting  a 
scheme  for  reorganizing  the  work  and 
grading  of  the  college  so  as  to  secure  a 
maximim  of  solid  results  in  a  three  years' 
course,  he  says: 

**  At  the  Bowdoin  Centennial  the  witty 
Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  John  A.  Peters,  a 
Yale  graduate,  described  the  difference 
between  a  large  and  a  small  college  by 
saying  that  in  the  large  university  the 
student  goes  through  more  college,  but 
in  the  small  college  more  college  goes 
through  the  student.  The  diflerence  is 
not  merely  one  of  numbers.  A  small 
college,  to  justify  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it,  must  be  one  in  which  practically 
all  the  instruction  is  given  by  permanent 
professors,  who  meet  the  students  in  the 
same  department  year  after  year,  and 
stamp  the  impress  of  their  personality 
and  point  of  view  upon  them.  *  *  * 
The  great  university  will  be  *  *  a 
better  place  for  a  man  who  has  reached 
the  maturity  of  mind  and  diaracter  which 
ought  to  be  represented  by  the  age  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  The  small 
college  which  is  true  to  its  traditions, 
which  teaches  truth  through  the  contin- 
uous influence  of  a  few  men  of  powerful 
personality  and  pedagogical  skill;  which 
makes  every  student  justify  his  mental, 
moral  and  social  conduct  in  a  community 


in  which  everybody  knows  him  thor- 
oughly and  jttdp;es  him  impartially,  and 
sees  through  his  motives  and  traits  as 
clearly  as  if  his  body  were  transparent 
glass;  the  small  college  which  is  at  once 
small,  solid,  genuine,  and  individual,  is 
and  always  will  be  the  best  place  for 
ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  yonng 
men  who  leave  home  for  the  first  time  to 
gain  that  part  of  their  education  which 
falls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one.  *  *  *  The  college 
which  gives  a  limited  number  of  studens 
the  personal  attention  of  one  another, 
and  the  individual  impress  of  a  chosen 
few  permanent,  well-paid  professors  for 
three  years,  will  always  be  the  best  place 
for  the  average  young  man;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  colleges  which 
try  to  grow  suddenly  large  by  multiply- 
ing students,  courses,  and  underpaid 
young  instructors,  the  small  college  which 
is  content  to  do  the  great  work  which  a 
small  college  can  do  best,  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  fitness  to  a  permanent  educa- 
tional need,  will  deservedly  survive."— 
Lutheran  Observer. 


**  MORAL  COMPETITION.'' 


IN  his  letter  to  President  Roosevelt, 
congratulating  him  upon  his  agency 
in  bringing  about  the  submission  of  the 
Venezuelan  case  to  the  arbitration  of 
The  Hague  arbitration  tribunal,  Baron 
d'Bstournelles  de  Constant  says :  **  Eur- 
ope is  constantly  speaking  of  American 
competition,  which  has  its  material  ad- 
vantages in  stimulating  our  energies; 
but  you  have  inaugurated  a  moral  com- 
petition more  efiective  than  the  other." 

This  is  finely  and  truthfully  said.  As 
a  world  power,  this  great  republic  has 
already  acquired  a  splendid  prestige,  not 
based  on  the  power  of  the  sword,  but 
upon  moral  influence,  which  has  had 
the  efiect  of  restraining  the  predatory 
impulses  of  the  European  powers  in  the 
Orient  and  preventing  the  partition  of 
China  and  the  imposition  upon  her  of  a 
damage  indemnity  utterly  beyond  her 
ability  to  pay.  This  moral  influence  of 
our  government  has  maintained  the 
vitality  and  purpose  of  The  Hague 
tribunal  by  giving  to  it  its  first  case 
jointly  with  Mexico,  when  Europe  was 
disposed  to  repudiate  its  services  or 
ignore  its  offices.  The  announcement 
that  President  Castro  has  given  a  general 
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acceptance  of  the  proposition  to  refer  the 
Venezuela  case  to  The  Hague  court  gives 
an  abundant  hope  that  the  threatened 
conflict  is  removed  from  the  arena  of 
possibilities. 

Again :  Our  country  enters  the  new 
year  with  the  added  prestige  of  having 
brought  about  deliverance  for  the  Jews  of 
Roumania  from  the  abominable  perse- 
cntions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected for  many  years,  notwithstanding 
the  European  powers  who  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  the  principality  laid 
apon  its  government  the  obligation  to 
exclude  no  one  from  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erty to  engage  in  business  on  the  ground 
of  religious  differences.  The  severity  of 
the  discrimination  against  the  Jews  drove 
many  of  them,  in  an  impoverished  con- 
dition, to  this  country,  and  our  govern- 
ment sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  powers, 
who  guaranteed  Roumanians  independ- 
ence conditionally  against  the  wholesale 
proscription  of  the  Jews,  not  only  because 
of  sending  undesirable  immigrants  to  the 
United  States,  but  *'in  the  name  of 
humanity. ''  The  powers,  reminded  of 
their  duty,  brought  pressure  to  bear  iipon 
Roumania  so  that  measures  to  restrict 
emigration  were  adopted,  and  recently 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  granted  to 
the  Jews  in  response  to  the  protest  of 
Secretary  Hay.  The  anti- Jewish  legis- 
lation in  Roumania  last  year  included  a 
law  excluding  Jews  from  employment  in 
all  the  trades,  and  previously  they  had 
been  deprived  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

We  look  with  pride  upon  the  imposing 
statistics  of  the  progress  and  enormous 
business  and  industrial  prosperity  of  our 
country  during  the  year  just  closed.  It 
is  natural  and  right  to  exult  in  these 
figtu-es  in  sixes  and  eights,  but  our  in- 
creased conspicuity  as  a  dominant  factor 
of  "  moral  competition  "  throughout  the 
world  is  a  distinction  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  possession  of  the  never- 
failing  golden  sands  of  Pactolus.  True, 
there  are  lurking  shadows  of  great 
wrongs  and  injustices  within  our  own 
borders.  **  Physician,  heal  thyself!"  is 
a  good  reminder.  And  it  looks  as  if  the 
people  of  this  country  earnestly  are  seek- 
ing to  secure  the  effective  means  to  re- 
move these  wrongs  and  injustices.  The 
anthracite  arbitration  commission  is  an 
earnest  of  the  spirit  which  widely  per- 
vades the  land.  It  aims  at  the  removal 
of  abuses  and  injustices,  whether  com- 


mitted through  the  abuse  of  corporate 
capital  power  or  the  abuse  of  labor  union 
power.  Let  us  enter  the  new  year  with* 
brave  and  hopeful  hearts. — Minneapolis 
Tribune, 


MR.  FLETCHER'S  SNAKE  STORY. 


BLIZABBTH  PRKSTON  ALLAN. 


THE  last  tap  of  the  bell  was  still 
vibrating  in  the  air,  when  two  red- 
faced  boys  sprang  up  the  school- house 
steps  and  broke  into  Mr.  Fletcher's  room 
as  if  Comanches  were  after  them.  A 
stranger  would  certainly  have  expected 
some  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  to  follow 
such  an  advent ;  but  as  Mr.  Fletcher  did 
not  even  raise  his  head  from  finding  the 
roll  of  boy-names  in  his  little  note-book. 
I  suppose  he  was  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  entrance. 

*  •  There  !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  panted 
red-faced  Teddy  Weaver  to  the  equally 
red- faced  Alec  Fiskin;  **I  told  you  I'd 
get  here  before  the  Ws  were  called, 
didn't  I?  Now,  where's  my  chewing 
grim?" 

A  smothered  snicker  from  the  boys 
around  accompanied  the  very  reluctant 
transfer  of  a  grimy  stick  of  ''Rhodes' 
Best"  from  Alec's  pocket  to  Teddy's. 
The  look  on  Alec's  face  as  he  parted 
with  the  precious  commodity  would  at 
any  other  time  have  raised  a  roar  of 
laughter  among  the  boys;  but  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  already  on  his  feet,  and  roll- 
call  was  about  to  begin.  There  was  no 
sign  that  the  teacher  had  seen  the  trans- 
action ;  certainly  there  was  no  sign  that 
he  shared  the  boys'  amusement,  for  he 
looked  particularly  grave,  and  yet  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  a  great  hand  for  guying 
the  boys  and  laughing  at  and  with  them. 

Morning  prayers  followed  roll-call,  and 
then  came  fifteen  minutes  that  the  boys 
liked  so  well  they  had  been  known  to 
say  it  was  almost  as  good  as  not  being  in 
school  at  all.  It  was  the  time  Mr. 
Fletcher  took  for  telling  them  something 
of  what  he  called  ** current  events;" 
that  is,  what  he  had  gotten  out  of  the 
newspapers  the  day  before.  But  to-day 
his  big  ** Daily"  lay  on  the  platform  at 
his  feet,  and  he  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing else  on  his  mind. 

''Boys,"  he  said^  after  a  minute's 
silence,  "I  want  to  tell  you  a  jungle 
story  to-day."    There  was  a  murmur  of 
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approval  through  the  school.  **  But,  to 
be  honest  with  you,*'  continued  the 
•  teacher,  *'my  story  has  much  less  jungle 
and  much  more  truth  in  it  than  those 
of  your  princely  story-tellers,  Kipling  and 
Seton-Thompson."  Still  the  boys  did 
not  look  discouraged,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
kept  on : 

"There  came  out  of  the  jungle  into 
my  town,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  beautiful, 
glittering  serpent,  whose  name  we  boys 
did  not  know.  Our  mothers,  indeed, 
and  some  others,  said  it  was  a  young 
boa-constrictor ;  but  the  men  that  hung 
about  the  streets,  whom  we  boys  thought 
very  wise,  laughed  at  the  idea.  They 
^said  this  little  snake  was  perfectly  harm- 
less, never  grew  any  bigger,  that  of 
course  women  and  preachers  (and  they 
sneered  when  they  spoke  of  preachers) 
were  afraid  of  it;  but  we  boys,  if  we 
were  the  right  sort  of  boys,  could  fool 
with  it  as  much  as  we  pleased  without 
being  hurt. 

"  I  believed  what  these  men  said,  and 
I  fretted  a  good  deal  that  my  mother 
made  a  point  of  my  having  nothing  to  do 
with  this  interesting  visitor  from  the 
jungle ;  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
knew  that  my  mother  was  worth  all  the 
other  people  in  the  world  to  me,  and  so 
I  obeyed  her  command  and  let  the  thing 
alone.  Ah,  boys ! "  and  here  Mr. 
Fletcher's  voice  got  a  little  husky, 
'*  blessed  is  the  boy  who  has  that  sort 
of  mother  and  knows  it.  Well,  a  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  will  call  Casper,  was 
very  fond  of  the  little  snake  (for  it  was 
a  little  one  when  it  first  came  among  us) 
and  he  was  always  playing  with  it.  But 
I  must  make  my  story  short,  first  for 
your  sakes,  because  you  have  your  lessons 
to  learn,  and  then  for  mine,  because  it 
makes  me  unhappy  to  remember  these 
things.  In  short,  the  jungle  visitor  7vas 
a  boa-constrictor.  And  it  grew  faster 
than  anything  you  ever  imagined.  Cas- 
per found  out  too  late  its  terrible  power 
over  him  ;  when  he  wanted  to  escape  he 
<x>uld  not — ^no,  not  though  we  all  tried 
to  help  him.  The  deadly  thing  was 
wound  so  tight  around  his  limbs  that  no 
human  power  could  wrench  it  away." 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  turned  rather  pale, 
and  his  forehead  was  damp,  as  if  he  were 
making  himself  do  some  hard  thing  in 
telling  this  story.  **  This  is  a  sad  story, 
boys,"  he  said,  **  but  it  is  a  true  one,  so 
true  that  several  hearts  are  breaking 
under  it.      Perhaps  you  guess  what  I 


mean  ;  that  boa-constrictor  was  the  spirit 
of  gambling  !  and  when  I  see  a  boy  bet 
another  boy  anything — even  a  piece  of 
chewing-gum  " —  Mr.  Fletcher  turned  to 
Teddy  and  Alec  with  a  sad  sort  of  smile, 
— "I  am  bound  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
playing  with  a  boa  constrictor.  It  may 
be  a  very  little  one,  but  God  only  knows 
how  fast  it  grows,  and  how  strong  it 
grows,  and  how  cruel  it  is.  Ab,  boys! 
I  met  my  poor  friend  on  the  street  yes- 
terday, and  he  clutched  me  by  the  arm 
and  said  out  aloud,  there  on  the  public 
street,  *  Fletcher,  take  me  home  and  lode 
me  up  and  see  if  you  can't  save  me  from 
this  gambling  devil  that  is  destroying 
me ! ' " 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  school- 
room ;  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop, 
till  Mr.  Fletcher  gave  himself  a  shake,  as 
if  he  must  get  rid  of  some  painfnd 
thought,  and  said,  '*  Well,  boys,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  I  tell  you  as  grisly 
a  story  as  this  again.  First  class  in  his- 
tory, come  forward !  ** 

Then  every  boy  in  school  saw  one  little 
chapped  red  hand  fumbling  for  another 
one  very  much  like  itself,  and  a  grimy 
piece  of  chewing-gum  changed  back  to 
Its  original  owner ;  but  nob^y  laughed 
this  time. — S.  S,  Times, 


OtD   FASHIONED    TEACHING 
NEEDED  IN  SPELLING. 


AMONG  the  Freshmen  who  entered 
the  University  this  year,  says 
Primary  Educaiion^  there  was  a  gain  of 
only  about  i  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
those  who  passed  in  spelling,  so  that  the 
method  of  teaching  spelling  in  the  public 
schools  is  apparently  as  bad  as  ever.  As 
long  as  the  word-method  of  spelling  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  just  so  loog 
will  boys  and  girls  enter  college  unable 
to  spell  the  simplest  words  correctly. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  with  those  who 
cannot  spell  but  to  teach  them  how  to 
spell. 

The  spelling  test  was  taken  by  141 
Freshmen  this  year,  and  only  fifty-six  of 
them  passed.  A  failure  resulted  when  a 
student  misspelled  twenty  or  more  words. 
Not  one  spelled  all  of  them  correctly. 
One  student  missed  one,  while  the  poor- 
est speller  of  the  class  missed  seventy- 
two.  A  list  of  150  woids,  100  of  which 
are  here  given,  that  had  been  misspelled 
in  the  Freshman  manuscripts  last  year 
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was  selected  on  which  to  examine  those 
who  registered  this  year.  The  words 
were  not  quite  as  simple  as  those  taught 
in  the  kindergartens,  but  there  were  few 
of  them  of  over  two  syllables,  and  none 
of  them  *  *  catch  * '  words. 

Because  the  students  had  not  been- 
taught  to  say  c-a*t,  cat;  do-g,  dog;  m-u-l, 
mul;  t-i,  ti;  p-ly,  ply,  multiply,  many 
of  them  were  unable  to  spell  correctly.  I 
told  them  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be 
old-fashioned  when  one  is  learning  to 
spell.  The  result  has  been  a  raid  on  the 
bmk:  stores  for  old-fashioned  spelling 
books,  and  a  hum  of  voices  spelling 
words  by  syllables  as  the  students  go  to 
and  from  the  classes. 

Some  of  the  words  most  frequently 
misspelled  were:  Reins  (rains),  useful- 
ness  (usefuUness),  marshal  (marshul),  ac- 
commodate (acomodate),  extravagant 
(extravigant),  judgment  (judgement), 
suppressed  (supresed),  tastefully  (tast- 
fuUy),  tries  (trys),  scene  (seen),  dessert 
(desert),  and  whether  (wheather). 

All  of  the  words  in  this  list  were  mis- 
spelled at  least  once.  Besides  those 
mentioned  above,  which  proved  espe- 
cially difficult,  the  list  included  : 


forgetting 

resplendent 

pedestal 

assertion 

gracioosl^ 

resurrection 

pooaession 

advice 

develop  - 

prosperity 

iinrrying 

studying 

bospitable 

narrower 

territory 

traffic 

specimen 

hopeless 

triple 

symmetrically 

athletics 

borne 

seizing 

bouquets 

forgeous 
^Iradation 
pnvile^e 
immediately 
initial 
espying 
principal 
loses 

extremely 
unattractive 


occnrrence 

artistically 

dessert 

legends 

precipitous 

description 

villsfi^e 

height 

hostile 

boundary 

beginning 

dilapidated 

labeled 

business 

Philippines 

noticeable 

intermission 

anniversaries 

skies 

weird 

curriculum 

variegated 

awful 

recommenda- 

altar       [tion 

valleys 

preparation 

utilized 

peddling 

tariflF 

controls 

argumentative 

referred 

receive 


fascination 

heterogeneous 

embarrassment 

grieved 

dried    . 

calendar 

desiring 

parallel 

similar 

paralyzed 

coarse 

ordinarily 

arrangement 

elaborately 

stripped 

prairie 

erection 

excelled 

emanates 

straight 

pedestrian 

stationary 

tranquillity 

occasions 

spurious 

saddened 

mortar 

sewing 

lying 

definitely 

stifling 

apartment 

secrctarjr 

disappointment 


class  missed  twenty  per  cent.,  the  second 
twenty- two  per  cent.,  and  the  third 
thirty- two  per  cent.  This  is  disgraceful.* 
Too  much  "reformed  spelling.''  Get 
back  to  old-fashioned  spelling  if  this  is 
the  outcome  of  the  new  methods.  The 
lower  schools  should  do  better  spelling 
to  make  it  better  in  the  higher  grades. 


WILD  FLOWERS  DISAPPEARING. 


NATURB  LOVBRS  ORGANIZB  TO  SAVB 
AMBRICAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 


We  have  tried  75  words  of  this  list  on 
three  classes  in  a  high  school.    The  first 


IT  was  truly  a  commendable  thought 
which  first  suggested  protecting  the 
beautiful  wild  flowers  of  America.  Just 
as  the  birds  and  trees  and  other  children 
of  nature  are  watched  and  saved  from 
utter  annihilation,  so  will  the  buds  and 
blossoms  be  cared  for.  More  or  less  rigid 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wild  game  and 
different  species  of  fish  have  long  been  in 
operation.  The  plan  is  to  do  for  wild 
flowers  what  the  Audubon  Society  has 
done  for  birds.  The  Wild  Flower  Preser- 
vation Society  of  America  is  undertaking 
for  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  woods 
and  meadows  a  service  perhaps  as  great 
as  any  heretofore  rendered  in  the  other 
domains. 

As  a  result  of  thoughtless,  not  to  say 
wanton,  destruction,  our  more  delicate 
and  showy  wild  flowers,  such  as  the  ex- 
quisite lady's  slipper,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
the  anemone,  the  dog- tooth  violet,  the 
spring  beauty,  the  columbine,  the  liver- 
wort, the  American  cowslip,  marsh  mari- 
gold, and  others  are  fast  disappearing 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this 
tide  of  destruction  must  be  stayed.  The 
public  conscience  has  been  awakened  to 
the  fact,  but  in  a  country  so  vast  the 
supply  seemed  illimitable,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  actual  end  was  in  plain 
sight  that  remedial  measures  were  seri- 
ously thought  of. 

The  public  must  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  possible  for  every 
one  to  enjoy  the  flowers  and  plants  of  the 
field  and  forest  without  destroying  them. 
It  is  nothing  but  selfishness  that  prompts 
the  indiscriminate  plucking  of  every 
bright- colored  flower  or  shapely  fern  that 
attracts  the  eye.  The  new  association  is 
in  no  wise  a  technical  botanical  society, 
but  an  organization  adapted  to  nature 
lovers  in  general.  And  who  is  there  that 
is  not  a  lover  of  nature  ?    Every  one  loves 
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plants  and  flowers,  young  and  old  alike. 
Every  child  should  be  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  process  of  plant  growth,  and  one 
means  of  securing  protection  for  the  wild 
flowers  is  sure  to  come  through  this 
avenue.  Residents  in  cities  are  already 
familiar  with  rules  against  mutilating 
plants  in  parks  and  along  public  streets. 
The  same  note  of  warning  needs  to  be 
sounded  in  the  more  rural  locations  where 
the  bright-colored  wild  flowers  and  leaves 
and  shrubs  are  still  growing.  Once  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  wild 
flowers  and  plants  are  a  part  of  the  defi- 
nite setting  of  nature  which  it  is  import- 
ant for  aesthetic  as  well  as  scientific 
reasons  to  maintain,  and  few  will  know- 
ingly become  a  party  to  their  destruction. 
In  certain  localities,  such  as  the  close 
proximity  to  large  cities,  watering  places, 
summer  resorts,  etc.,  many  plants  are 
approaching  dangerously  near  the  point 
of  absolute  destruction.  Picnic  parties 
think  nothing  of  carrying  oflf  whole  arm- 
fuls,  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots  or 
leaving  the  blossoms  torn  from  their 
stems.  None  of  these  plants  is  it  desir- 
able to  protect  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  the  beauties  of  nature  are  being  lost. 
For  some  years  the  botanists  of  this 
country  have  noted  with  apprehension 
the  fact  that  certain  of  our  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants  were  being  destroyed.  Some 
little  effort  was  made  to  stay  this  vandal- 
ism, but  no  great  success  was  remarked. 
Finally  the  Misses  Caroline  and  Elizabeth 
Phelps-Stokes,  of  New  York  city,  gave 
the  sum  of  $3,000  to  New  York  botanical 
gardens  to  aid  in  the  plan  of  saving  the 
wild  flowers.  Last  spring  the  interest  of 
this  fund  was  offered  in  the  prizes  for 
competitive  essays  outlining  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  F. 
H.  Knowlton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.     His  main  sug- 

Jj;estion  was  the  organization  of  a  society 
or  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers,  and 
this  was  acted  upon.  A  short  time  ago 
the  society  was  formed,  with  Frederick 
V.  Coville,  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, as  president,  and  with  headquarters 
at  321  Four  and  a  Half  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  where  the  Plant  Worlds  the 
organ  of  the  society,  edited  by  F.  W. 
Knowlton  and  Charles  Louis  Pollard,  has 
been  established.  Mr.  Coville  holds  the 
positions  of  botanist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  honorary 
curator  of  the  division  of  plants  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum.    He  is 


one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
professional  men,  and  is  active  in  many 
societies.  At  present  Mr.  Pollard  is  de- 
livering lectures  in  various  cities,  explain- 
ing the  need  of  plant  protection  and 
?>inting  out  the  methods  to  i)e  used, 
hese  lectures  are  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  the  rarer  wild  flowers. 


COLOR  TREATMENT  OF  INSANE. 


ANEW  cure  for  insanity  i^t  being 
tested  by  Drs.  Bond  and  Monette  on 
Ward's  Island,  New  York  city.  The 
color  cure  is  a  treatment  new  to  alienists, 
and  one  that  promises  to  become  very 
successful,  for,  so  far,  a  great  many  of 
the  patients  taken  to  tJie  color  ward  have 
been  cured.  Dr.  Dent,  Superintendent 
of  the  Woman's  Hospital  on  the  island, 
directed  that  a  ward  be  set  aside  for  the 
color  treatment,  and  be  fitted  with  all  that 
the  experiment  required. 

In  this  new  treatment  only  the  primary 
colors  are  employed,  but  so  completely  is 
a  patient  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  a  partictlar  color,  deemed  best  by  the 
physicians  for  his  particular  mania,  that 
the  vibrations  must  act  upon  him.  The 
rooms  of  this  ward  are  small,  and  the 
furniture  consists  of  an  iron  bed  and  a 
chair.  The  walls  are  painted  in  vivid 
color,  the  bed  and  chair  colored  to  cor- 
respond with  the  walls,  and  the  light 
sifts  into  the  room  through  a  shade  of  the 
same  color,  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  this 
color  is  created. 

When  one  of  the  patients  suffers  from 
acute  mania,  the  room  that  is  painted 
black,  a  very  dungeon  of  a  room,  Calls  to 
her  lot.  This  complete  darkness  and  the 
silence  of  the  place  seldom  fail  to  have 
some  good  efiect  on  the  patient.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  they  tend  to  soothe,  and 
soon  it  is  noticed  that  the  subject  be- 
comes quieter.  Red,  producing  more 
vibrations  to  the  second  than  any  other 
color,  is  employed  when  melancholia  is 
being  treated.  These  rays  of  red  attract 
the  mind,  their  vibrations  are  necessarily 
felt  by  the  patient,  and  the  thoughts  in 
the  poor  brain  are  set  in  motion.  There 
are  violet  rooms  for  mild  forms  of  in- 
sanity ;  blue  and  green  rooms  for  the 
boisterous,  and  a  white  room  for  the  per- 
son who  is  almost  normal. 

A  recreation  room  or  hall  extends 
through  the  middle  of  the  long,  low 
building.    On  each  side  of  this  hall  are 
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ranged  the  rooms,  and  as  the  visitor 
steps  from  the  out-door  light  into  the 
subdued  quiet  of  the  hall,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  different 
rooms  is  quite  startling  for  a  moment. 

That  the  different  colors  have  effect 
on  the  insane  patient  was  well  illustrated 
the  other  day  when  a  woman  suffering 
from  melancholia  was  led  down  the  hall. 
First  come  the  black  rooms;  these  she 
passed  without  evincing  any  difference  in 
her  state  of  observation.  The  violet, 
green  and  blue  rooms  had  the  same 
effect ;  before  each  door  she  paused,  but 
did  not  raise  her  eyes.  Then  came  the 
brilliant  orange  room.  For  a  moment 
she  raised  her  eyes,  then  lowered  them 
again.  Three  of  these  rooms  she  passed, 
and  was  then  brought  abruptly  in  front 
of  the  room  wi(h  the  red  walls.  She 
raised  her  head  instantly,,  looked  into 
the  room,  and  then  about  her.  The 
vibrations  produced  by  this  color  had 
evidently  been  felt  by  her,  while  the 
others  bad  had  no  effect.  In  this  way 
the  room  is  generally  selected  for  the 
patient. 

There  are  rooms  of  three  shades  of  the 
same  color,  each  lighter  by  several  de- 
grees than  the  preceding  one.  From  red 
the  patient  is  removed  to  a  deep  pink 
room,  from  this  to  one  of  a  flesh  tint,  and 
then  they  generally  come  out  well,  or  so 
nearly  well  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
honrs  in  the  day  need  be  spent  in  the 
color  room. 


HOW  HE  CONQUERED  THE 
PLUMBER. 


IN  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York 
there  lived,  not  long  ago,  a  plumber 
who,  as  a  workman,  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  his  community.  No  one  could  solder 
a  leaky  pipe  better  or  at  less  expense ; 
but  although  his  heart  was  kindly,  his 
tongue  was  sharp.  Oaths  had  lost  their 
significance  to  him — he  used  so  many. 
As  for  faith,  he  had  none. 

He  believed  neither  in  God  nor  man. 
For  years  he  had  not  been  seen  to  enter 
a  church  except  to  repair  the  furnace  or 
the  eas-pipes. 

Tnere  had  recently  moved  into  this 
same  suburb  a  young  doctor.  He  had 
two  small  children,  just  at  the  age  to  be 
•'troublesome comforts,"  never  still,  and 
never  ceasing  to  want  time  and  attention. 
While  struggling  to  establish  a  practice. 


the  doctor  took  in  several  house  patients, 
with  their  attendant  nurses,  to  help  out 
his  income.  These,  with  his  o£Bce  calls 
and  outside  professional  work,  were  & 
steady  drain  upon  his  sympathy  and 
patience. 

During  a  cold  winter  the  water-pipes, 
burst  in  the  doctor's  house  and  the 
plumber  was  called.  This  troublesome 
and  expensive  accident  seemed  almost 
the  climax  of  ill-fortune,  and  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  family.  Repairs  proved 
to  be  complicated,  and  nearly  a  week  was 
consumed  in  finishing  them. 

The  plumber,  wise  in  the  ways,  of 
households  and  sardonic  in  his  knowl- 
edge- of  the  failings  of  people — failings, 
that  are  often  not  apparent  to  the  outer 
world,  although  freely  and  constantly 
betrayed  in  the  seclusion  of  home — en- 
tered upon  his  work  with  his  accustomed 
dexterity  and  rudeness.  It  was  thus 
that  he  met  the  new  doctor  for  the  first 
time. 

Gentle  in  manner  and  speech,  of  un- 
rujffled  temper — soothing  and  yet  cheer- 
ful— the  physician  refused  to  become  ex- 
asperated under  these  trying  conditions. 
He  met  the  plumber  with  a  smile  that 
gave  no  hint  of  his  inward  trouble,  or  of 
the  emptiness  of  his  purse.  Where  in 
another  house  anger,  harsh  words  or  re- 
proaches might  have  been  stimulated  by 
so  confused  a  state  of  things,  here, 
through  the  example  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  peace  seemed  to  have  come  ta 
stay.  The  doctor  never  argued  for  it. 
He  lived  it,  and  it  had  to  be. 

As  the  days  went  on,  the  plumber 
found  in  his  heart  an  unfamiliar  feeling^ 
toward  the  members  of  this  strange 
household.  His  own  gentler  language 
and  bearing  were  a  surprise  even  to  him- 
self. 

When,  with  uncomfortable  anticipa- 
tions, the  doctor  asked  for  his  bill,  the 
plumber  said : 

''  I  ain't  got  a  bill  against  you,  doctor. 
I've  enjoyed  this  job,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  paid  for  it. ' ' 

**Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  gasped 
the  doctor. 

The  mechanic  was  silent  for  a  few 
seconds. 

"Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I've  been 
in  almost  every  house  around  here,  and  I 
know  'em  all.  And  yours  is  the  first 
place  I've  been  in  where  everybody  seems 
to  live  as  if  they  believed  what  the  Bible 
and  the  ministers  keep  saying.    I  ain't 
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going  to  be  a  worse  man  for  this  job. 
If  you*re  sensitive  about  the  bill,  you 
can  take  it  out  when  my  children  have 
the  measles.  I'  ve  seen  folks  enough  that 
try  to  get  the  better  of  their  plumbers, 
but  you've  got  the  best  of  me.*' 

And  so  he  had.  The  better  nature  of 
a  rough  and  godless  man  had  been  awak- 
ened and  won  by  a  Christian  gentleman. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


THE  PYGMIES  OF  AFRICA. 


BOTH  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Paul  Du 
Chaillu,  in  their  accounts  of  travels  in 
Africa,  have  spoken  of  the  pygmies,  the 
queer  little  people  who  live  in  the  dense 
forest.  A.  B.  Lloyd  describes  his  own 
impressions  of  them  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  '*  In  DwarfLand." 
'^'^  We  had  now  been  in  the  forest  for  six 
long  days,  and  I  began  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  the  pygmy  stories  were  not  true. 
But  one  day  my  boy,  who  was  just  behind 
me,  suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  to  what 
he  described  as  a  '  man  monkey.'  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  gorilla. 

*'  I  could  only  see  that  it  must  be  a 
creature  of  large  dimensions  to  be  so  near 
the  top  of  a  high  tree.  I  therefore  raised 
my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  took  careful  aim, 
and  prepared  to  fire.  I  had  very  nearly 
pulled  the  trigger  when  my  boy  called 
out,  ''  Don't  fire  !    It's  a  man!' 

' *I  almost  dropped  my  gun,  so  g^^eat  was 
my  astonishment.  Could  it  be  a  man? 
Yes,  there  he  was;  I  could  clearly  distin- 
guish him.  He  had  discovered  us,  and 
as  we  stood  there  gazing,  the  little  man 
ran  along  the  branch  on  which  he  had 
been  standing,  and  jumping  from  tree  to 
tree,  soon  disappeared.  It  was  a  pygmy, 
and  how  nearly  had  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  climbing  trees! 

*'  Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  casually 
looking  up  from  my  book,  I  l>ecame 
aware  of  a  number  of  little  faces  peering 
at  me  through  the  thicket.  Just  in  front 
of  me  was  the  huge  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
from  one  side  of  it  peeped  a  tiny  figure. 
For  a  moment  I  was  taken  aback ;  it 
seemed  like  being  in  fairy-land  and  re- 
ceiving visits  from  fairies.  My  boys 
caught  sight  of  these  strange  little  beings 
and  came  at  once  to  my  side. 

*'  I  told  one  of  them  to  go  and  fetch  the 
little  people,  that  I  might  talk  to  them; 
but  he  was  afraid,  and  refused  to  leave  my 
side.  At  last  I  called  out  in  the  language 


of  the  people  of  Toro,  and  to  my  pleasure 
one  little  man  returned  my  greeting.  I 
asked  him  to  come  tome,  and  very  slowly 
and  shyly  he  crept  along,  hiding  his  face 
behind  his  hands. 

**  I  had  now  a  very  complete  view  of  my 
visitors.    Although  they  are  very  shcHt, 
about  four  feet  high,  they   are   broad- { 
chested,  with  musdes  finely  developed, 
short  thick  neck,  and  small  bullet-head, 
with  legs  massive  and  strong.    The  chestl 
is  covered  with  black  curly  hair,  and  most 
of  the  men  wore  thick  black  beards.  Badi 
carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  short  throw- 1 
ing-spears. 

*  They  never  cultivate  the  ground,  but 
wander  from  place  to  place  gatheiingj 
fruits  and  nuts  from  the  trees.     Of 
they  follow  a  wounded  elephant  for  days,] 
shooting  into  it  hundreds  of  little  iroo' 
tipped  arrows,  until  the  poor  creature  di( 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  They  make 
little  camp  where  it  falls  and  live  u] 
the  flesh  as  long  as  it  lasts;  then  awa] 
they  go  again  to  seek  other  food." 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:   IV. 


THE   BBST   AND   MOST   BNDURIKG  WOl 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 


SAY  a  fine  thin^  over  and  over 
until  you  get  it  into  your  blood 
make  it  a  part  of  you,  of  your  int 
and  spiritual  life.    Cast  out  mean 
petty  thoughts  as  you  would  avoid  mi 
and  petty  people.    Live  with  the  _ 
and  good  that  you  may  grow  more  an< 
more  like  unto  them.    This  is  life, 
this  way  lies  the  Life  Eternal.    The 
lowing  is  the  memory  work  in  the 
caster  High  School  for  the  dates 
named: 

oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortai. 

«-    R*  iBE  PROUD?  __..^...^ 

tuM  \  Favorite' poem  of  Abraham  Lineoln. 

Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

^^ 
The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and 

the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shaU  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest. 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest 
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The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  hrow,  in 

whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  e^e  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 

the  steep. 
The  beggar  who  wander'd  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Hive  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint,   who  enjoyed   the   communion  of 

Heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
HsTe  quietly  mingled  their  bones  m  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
Hist  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes— ^ven  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have 


We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  view  the 

same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers 

have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are   thinking,  our  fathers 

would  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers 

would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling; 
Bnt  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned— but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 

cold; 
They  grieved— bnt  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

will  come;  [is  dumb. 

They  joyed— but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness 

They  died — ay,  they  died;  and  we  things  that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea!  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and 

the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

^Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a 
breath  [death, 

Prom  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud ! 

Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

William  Knox. 
ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation^  conceived  in  liberty,  and 


dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
ill  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation — or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated— can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in 
a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

January  6.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

BEAUTY  OP  THE  CLOUDS. 

It  is  a  Strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
eral, people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is 
that  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man, 
more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works;  and  it  is  just  the 
part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 
There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  material  or  essential 
purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is 
not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organization;  but  every  essential  purpose 
of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be 
answered  if,  once  in  three  days  or  there- 
abouts, a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud 
were   brought  up  over   the    blue,   and 
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everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left 
blue  again  till  next  time,  with,  perhaps, 
a  fihn  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for 
dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when 
nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory, 
and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite 
and  constant  principles  of  the  most  per- 
fect beauty  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our 
perpetusd  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this 
doing  for  him  constantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be 
seen  and  known  but  by  few;  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  inan  should  always  live  in' 
the  midst  of  them:  he  injures  them  by  his 
presence;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be 
always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for 
all;  bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  '*too  bright 
nor  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food;" 
it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart; 
for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its 
dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  some- 
times capricious,  sometimes  awful;  never 
the  same  for  two  moments  together;  al- 
most human  in  its  passions,  almost  spirit- 
ual in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 
infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
us  is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chas- 
tisement or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal 
is  essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to 
it;  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought, 
but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sen- 
sations; we  look  upon  all  by  which  it 
speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  re- 
ceive more  from  the  covering  vault  than 
the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share 
with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a 
succession  of  meaningless  and  monoton- 
ous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain 
to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness 
or  a  glance  of  admiration. 

If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we 
speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and 
another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another 
it  has  been  warm.  Who  among  the 
whole  chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of  the 
forms  and  preapices  of  the  chain  of  tall 
white  mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon 
at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits,  until  they 


melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of 
blue  rain?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them 
last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves?  All  has 
passed  unregretted  or  unseen;  or,  if  the 
apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  an  in- 
stant, it  is  only  by  what  is  gross  or  what 
is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the 
elemental  energies,  not  in  the  dash  of 
the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind, 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime 
are  developed. 

God  is  not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  Thqr 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  fieicultles  <rf 
our  nature  which  can  only  be  addressed 
through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is 
in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  tmobtm- 
sive  majesty;  the  deep  and  the  calm  and 
the  perpetual;  that  which  must  be  sought 
ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  under- 
stood; things  which  the  angels  work  ont 
for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally;  whidi 
are  never  wanting,  and  never  repeated; 
which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  esdi 
found  but  once.  It  is  through  these  that 
the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught 
and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given. — From 
'^Stones  of  Venice,**  by  John  Ruskin. 

ABOU  BBN  ADHBM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem — (may  his  tribe  increase !)~ 
Awoke  one  ni^ht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  hia  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou?"  The  vision  raised  its hetd. 
And,  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.*' 

' '  And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abon.  "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.  .  .  .  Abon  spoke  mote  low, 
But  cheerly  stiU,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  hia  fellow-men.'* 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  widcening  light, 
And  showed  the  namea  whom  love  of  (k>d  bad 

bleat. 
And,  lo,  Ben  Adhem 's  name  led  all  the  rest! 

Leych  Huni. 

The  works  of  the  Lord  ate  great, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein." — Bible,  Jan.  13, 

ONCB  TO  BVBRY  MAN  AMD  NATION. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  tlie 

moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Ttuth  with  Falsehood,  ibr 

the  good  or  evil  side; 
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Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offer- 
ing each  the  bloom  or  blieht, 

Parts  Uie  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the 
sheep  upon  the  right, 

And  the  choice  spoes  by  forever  *twizt  that 
darkness  and  that  light. 

Careless  seems  the  sp-eat  Avenger;  history's 
pages  but  recorn 

One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt 
old  systems  and  the  Word; 

Tmth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever 
on  the  throne, — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  be- 
hind the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  His  own. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we 

share  her  wretched  crust, 
£re  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis 

prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the 

coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord 

is  crucified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith 

they  had  denied. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward:  where  to-day 
the  martyr  stands, 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the 
silver  in  his  hands; 

Par  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the 
crackline  fagots  bum. 

While  the  nooting  mob  of  yesterday  in 
silent  awe  return 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  His- 
tory's golden  urn. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  with  Truth; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!  we  our- 
selves must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea^ 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 
Past's  blood-rusted  key.    /.  R,  Lowell, 

PSALM  XXIII. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures:  He  leadetb  me  beside  the 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul:  He 
leadetb  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art 
with  me;  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  be- 
fore me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil:  my 
cup  runneth  over,  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life:  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
I/>rd  for  ever. 


I/)ok  not  mournfully  into  the  Past :  it 
comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve 
the  Present:  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to 
meet  the  shadowy  Future  without  fear 
and  with  a  manly  heart. — H.  W.  Lang- 
fellirw.  January  20. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'Us  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  'tthat  all  men  are  about  to  live,'* 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born; 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise; 
At  least  their  own;  their  future  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  I 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  in  Polly's  'vails; 
That  lodged  in  Pate's  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  thiu^  thev  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  m  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  thro  every  stage.  When  young,  indeed. 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 
Knows  It  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fitly  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 

And  whv?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro'  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is 

found; 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death; 
B'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

Edward  Young, 
PSALM  VIII. 

Oh  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth!  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  thine  ene- 
mies, that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained ;   what  is  man,  that  thon  art 
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mindful  of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor;  thou  madest  him  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  all 
sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field;  the  fowl  of  the  air;  and  the  fish 
of  the  iea;  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas.  O  Lord, 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth! 

There  are  some  of  jour  hurts  yon  have  cured, 
And  the  sharpest  yon  still  have  survived; 

But  what  tonuent  of  grief  jon*ve  endured 
From  the  evils  that  never  arrived ! 

January  27. 


"HARDNESS  AND  SOFTNESS." 


AT  the  recent  dedication  exercises  of 
the  Washington  Public  Library  there 
was  present  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  donor 
of  the  building,  the  president  of  the 
building  commission  and  the  board  of 
library  trustees.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended the  ceremonies  were  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  people  prominent  in 
civil  and  political  life  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  The  library  building  is 
a  beautiful  white  marble  structure,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Washington.  For  its  con- 
struction Mr.  Carnegie  donated  $350,000, 
and  as  an  architectural  ornament  to  the 
National  Capital  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
government  buildings  of  the  city*  The 
ceremonies  were  merely  incidental  to  the 
transfer  of  the  building  from  the  building 
commission  to  the  board  of  library  trus- 
tees. Prior  to  the  formal  exercises,  the 
orchestra  of  the  Marine  Band  rendered  a 
special  musical  programme.  After  the 
Bishop  of  Washington,  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Satterlee,  had  prayed.  President 
Roosevelt  was  introduced  and  made  a 
brief  speech,  in  his  characteristic  vein, 
that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
reader.     We  give  it  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVEI^T'S  SPEECH. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
come  here  to- day,  not  only  for  my  own  pri- 
vate individual  sake,  but  as  in  some  sort 
representing  the  people  of  all  the  country, 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  what 
is  emphatically  a  gift  ot  wisdom,  a  gift  to 
do    the    utmost  possible  benefit  to  all  the 


people  of  this  country.  For  you,  Mr.  Car- 
negie (applauaeV  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
man  hss  a  rignt  to  call  himself  thrice 
blessed  who  combines  the  power  and  the 
purpose  to  use  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  df 
our  people  at  large  in  a  way  that  shall  do 
them  real  benefit ;  and  in  no  way  can  more 
benefit  be  done  than  through  the  gift  of 
libraries  such  as  this — a  free  library  where 
each  man,  each  woman,  has  the  chance  to 
get  for  himself  or  herself  the  training  that 
he  or  she  has  the  character  to  desire  and  to 
acquire. 

Of  course,  our  common  school  system 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
system.  But  it  is  the  foundation  only. 
Of  those  who  are  .to  stand  pre  eminent  as 
the  representatives  of  the  culture  of  the 
communitv,  the  enormous  majority  mnst 
educate  themselves.  The  work  done  by 
this  library  is  helpful  because  it  represents 
one  side  of  the  way  in  which  all  healthy 
work  in  this  community  must  be  done. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
can  make  a  man  wise  or  cultivated.  All 
yon  can  do  is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  add 
to  his  own  wisdom,  or  to  his  own  cultiva- 
tion. That  is  all  you  can  do  in  any  kind  of 
philanthropic  work  (applause).  The  only 
philanthropic  work  that  counts  in  the  long 
run  is  the  work  that  helps  a  man  to  help 
himself  (applause).  That  is  true  socially, 
sociologicaliv  and  in  every  other  way.  Any 
man  who  will  submit  or  demand  to  be  car- 
ried is  not  worth  carrying  (laughter  and 
applause),  and  if  you  make  the  efiort,  it 
helps  neither  him  nor  yon.  But  every  man 
of  us  needs  help— needs  more  and  more  to 
be  given  the  chance  to  show  for  himself  the 
stuff  that  is  in  him ;  and  this  kind  of  free 
library  is  doing  in  the  world  of  cultivation, 
the  world  of  scholarship,  what  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  do  in  the  great  world  of  polittcal 
and  social  development-— that  is,  it  ia  as  6ff 
as  may  be  equalizing  the  opportunities  and 
then  leaving  to  the  men  themselves  to 
show  how  they  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  kind 
of  gift  that  steers  the  happy  middle  comae 
between  the  Charybdis  of  failure  to  show 
public  spirit  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  Scyua  of  showing  that  public  spirit  in 
a  way  that  will  demoralize  and  pauperize 
those  who  take  advantage  of  it.  To  quote 
an  expression  that  I  am  fond  of— that  is 
equally  far  from  the  two  prime  vices  of  onr 
civilization,  hardness  of  heart  and  softness 
of  head.    (Laughter  and  applause). 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  un- 
fortunately have  to  leave  at  once,  as  the 
President  has  several  duties  to  perfonn 
(laughter).  I  have  come  because  I  teel  that 
the  movement  for  securing^  better  facilities 
for  self-training,  better  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  its  widest  and  broadest  and  deepest 
sense,  is  one  of  such  prime  importance  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  no- 
where more  appropriately  come  than  to  this 
building,  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  this  time  to  thank 
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you  for  the  gift  that  yon  have  made  to  the 
people  of  the  National  capital. 

Some  evenings  later  the  President  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  North  America,  and  in  his  ad- 
dress he  spoke  much  as  follows: 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
need  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  other  movements  of  this  kind. 
Irife  was  simpler.  The  temptation  would 
come  surely  to  every  man,  but  it  would  not 
come  so  frequently  and  in  so  intense  a  form. 
As  the  forces  of  evil  manifested  themselves 
in  stronger  and  stronger  form,  they  had  to 
be  met,  if  they  were  to  be  successfully  grap- 
pled with,  by  organized  effort,  and  the  suc- 
cessful e£fort  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil  had 
to  take  just  such  shape  as  has  been  eiven  to 
the  growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  It  had  to  take  the  shape  of 
combining  decency  and  efficiency.  There 
have  been  philanthropic  movements  led  and 
supported  by  most  excellent  people,  which 
nevertheless  have  produced  results  alto- 
gether incommensurable  with  the  efforts 
spent,  because  they  failed  to  combine,  as 
ttiis  movement  has  combined,  a  recognition 
of  the  need  of  human  nature  at  the  same 


time  that  the  resolute  effort  was  made,  and 
make  that  human  nature  better. 

I  have  been  acquainted  especially  with 
three  types  of  your  work,  the  work  in  the- 
army  and  navy,  among  railroad  men  and 
among  college  students.    Now  those  three- 
classes   are   not  going   to   be    effectively 
reached  as  classes  oy  any  effort  which  fails- 
to  take  account  of  the  &ct  that  they  demand 
manliness  as  well  as  virtue,  and  you  can 
make  them  straight  on  condition  that  you: 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  for  them- 
to  l>e  strong. 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  grown 
so  among  the  college  students,  because  it 
has  tried  not  to  dwarf  any  of  the  impulses 
of  the  young,  vigorous  man,  but  to  guide 
him  aright.  It  has  sought  not  to  make  his 
development  one-sided,  not  to  prevent  his 
being  a  man,  but  to  see  that  he  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  man  and  a  good  man. 

We  will  make  this  twentieth  century 
better,  and  not  worse  than  any  century  that 
has  gone  before  it,  because  we  will,  like  this 
society,  approach  the  problems  that  face  us 
with  a  firm  resolution  that  we  will  strive  to 
make  the  young  men  decent.  God-fearing, 
law-abiding,  honor-loving,  justice- doing, 
and  will  also  make  them  fearless  and  strong, 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  hurly-burl]^  of 
the  world's  work;  able  to  strive  miehtily, 
that  the  forces  of  right  may  be  in  the  end 
triumphant. 


Editorial  Department. 
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:.  r.  HoCASKEY. 


ONE  hundred  and  fifty  bustsof  Washing- 
ton were  put  into  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City  last  year  by  a  citizen 
who  believes  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
children  will  be  fostered  by  a  daily  re- 
minder of  the  example  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent. A  similar  number  of  busts  of 
I^tncoln  are  to  be  put  into  the  same 
schools  this  year,  '*to  show  the  youth 
that  patriotism  did  not  die  with  Wash- 
ington.*' There  may  be  some  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  could 
not  accommodate  a  sculptured  bust,  but 
there  is  none  so  small  that  it  may  not 
find  a  place  for  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington.  So  says  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion.  These  things  are  silent  teachers 
and  effective,  always  on  duty. 

Thb  annual  report  of  Rev.  Dr.  George 
inward  Reed,  State  Librarian  of  Penn- 


sylvania, shows  that  there  are  116,078 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  State  library 
and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  year 
have    aggregated    $20,675.      Dr.    Reedl 
recommends  that  the  present  executive^ 
buildings  be  turned  over  Jor  library  pur- 
poses after  the  new  capitol  is  completed, 
and  that  the  present  library  building  be- 
used  as  a  stock  room  for  the  storage  of 
documents.     During  the  administration.' 
of  Dr.  Reed  19,619  books  and  pamphlets- 
have  been  added  to  the  library  and  a. 
complete  law  catalogue  made.      There- 
were  also  prepared  and  published  sixteen^ 
volumes  01  Pennsylvania  archives. 

In  his  report  from  the  State  Depart* 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  John 
Hamilton  refers  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  farmers'  institutes,  which 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  agricultur- 
ists. He  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
division  of  animal  husbandry,  a  division 
of  horticulture  and  pomology,  and  a 
division  of  highway  improvement;  a  well 
selected  library;  a  museum;  an  exhibit  at 
the  State  fair,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  £x- 
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position.  He  dwells  on  the  question  of 
good  roads  and  shows  that  reports  from 
other  States  place  Pennsylvania  in  the 
background  on  this  question.  He  recom- 
mends immediate  legislation  that  will 
'bring  about  the  results  hoped  for,  and 
suggests  that  convict  labor  might  be  used 
to  advantage  in  service  on  the  public 
Toads.  Referring  to  county  fair  associa- 
tions, he  urges  the  removal  of  all  catch- 
penny features,  immoral  shows,  gambling 
and  illegal  liquor  selling,  which  are  mak- 
ing county  fairs  unpopular,  and  suggests 
as  a  remedy  that  the  State  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  allow  fair  premiums 
to  be  paid  on  all  exhibits. 

Ths  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Association  will  hold  its 
semi-annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
February  24th,  25th  and  26th.  A  good 
programme  may  be  had  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota. Supt.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  president  of  the  depart- 
ment 


A  DESPATCH  from  Chambersburg, 
January  14th,  reports  that  the  State  on 
that  day  purchased  four  tracts,  aggregat- 
ing 13,700  acres,  from  the  Caledonia 
Mining  and  'Manufacturing  Company. 
This  is  added  to  our  forestry  reserve. 
The  land  is  located  in  Greene  and  Guil- 
ford townships,  Franklin  county,  and 
Menallen  and  Franklin  townships,  in 
Adams  county.  Part  of  the  business  was 
the  satisfaction  of  a  mortgage  of  $125,000 
held  by  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  against  the  Caledonia. 

The  President  of  the  Pottsville  School 
Board,  Hon.  George  W.  Kennedy,  died 
Dec.  22d  after  a  short  illness.  He  has 
for  many  years  been  actively  interested 
in  the.  schools.  At  a  stated  meeting  of 
the  Board,  held  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  14,  1903,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  Death  has  invaded  our  midst 
and  suddenly  taken  away  in  his  usefulness 
K>«r  late  dear  friend  and  colleague  and  Pres- 
iideiit  of  this  Board,  Geo.  W.  Kennedy. 

Resdved^  That  in  his  death  we  have  sus- 
*tained  a  great  loss,  for  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  his  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by 
young  and  ola.  To  the  community  he  was 
A  most  valued  and  respected  citizen.  He 
'was  public  spirited,  charitable,  honest  and 
tipright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  by  his  pleas- 
ing manners   and   Christian   deportment, 


drew  around  him  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  As  a  public  servant  we  knew  him 
intimately,  and  appreciated  his  worth. 
Kind,  attentive  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  there  was  no  one 
who  had  the  welfare  of  our  schools  more  at 
heart.  His  memory  will  always  remain  im« 
pressed  upon  our  minds,  a  man  and  Christ- 
ian devoted  to  what  he  considered  right 
We  deem  it  proper  to  thus  place  on  record 
our  appreciation  of  his  many  good  qualities. 

No  creature  is  more  jealous  or  sensitive 
than  a  bird,  says  Olive  Thome  Miller.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  win  the  heart  of 
almost  any  bird,  and  without  starving 
him  and  making  him  think  he  has  mas- 
tered you.  Simply  talk  to  him  a  good 
deal.  Place  his  cage  near  you,  on  your 
desk  or  work  table,  and  retain  his  choic- 
est dainty  to  give  to  him  with  your  own 
fingers.  Let  him  know  that  he  can  never 
have  that  particular  thing  unless  he  takes 
it  from  you,  and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  yon 
are  patient  and  do  not  disconcert  him 
by  fixing  your  eyes  upon  him.  After 
this  he  will  more  readily  take  it  from 
your  lips;  and  then  when  you  let  him  oat 
of  his  cage,  after  first  excitement  is  over, 
he  will  come  to  you,  especially  if  you 
have  a  call  you  have  accustomed  him  to, 
and  accept  the  dainty  from  you  while 
free.  When  he  is  really  convinced  that 
you  will  not  hurt  him,  he  will  give  yon 
as  much  of  his  company  as  you  desire. 


WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


IN  the  German  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
it  was  for  years  customary  to  put  the 
schools  in  charge  of  men.  Women  were 
not  supposed  to  have  strength  and  musde 
enough  to  control  the  mischievous  boys, 
many  of  whom  were  grown  up.  School 
boards  passed  resolutions  that  they 
would  employ  no  lady  teachers  and  then 
chuckled  over  the  slick  way  in  which 
they  had  settled  a  troublesome  question. 
During  the  Civil  War,  every  young 
man  who  could  bear  arms  felt  the  call  to 
enlist.  In  the  counties  bordering  on 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  it  was  impossible 
for  an  able-bodied  man  to  stay  ont  of  the 
army.  He  had  to  take  sides  and  fight 
either  in  the  Union  or  the  Confederate 
ranks.  There  were  no  young  men  left  to 
teach  the  schools.  Prom  sheer  necessity 
the  schools  passed  into  the  hands  of 
women-teachers.  They  got  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  could  do.    Their  ^eas- 
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ant  ways  won  the  hearts  of  the  children 
and  a  new  order  of  things  dawned  upon 
the  school.  Having  taken  possession  of 
the  school,  the  women  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged. In  some  townships,  where  a 
school  was  thoroughly  spoiled,  the  direct- 
ors had  the  good  sense  to  put  a  woman  in 
charge.  Almost  invariably  she  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  Experience  has 
shown  that  some  women  are  born  teach- 
ers, and  they  succeed  where  men  have 
failed. 

Recently  an  educational  novel  has  been 
founded  upon  this  fact.  It  is  entitled : 
"Jean  Mitchell's  School."  It  starts  by 
telling  how  a  School  Trustee  had  the 
hardihood  to  hire  a  girl  to  take  charge  of 
a  demoralized  school.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  school  to  open  there  was  the 
usual  noise  and  confusion.  ''Wonder 
whether  she's  the  sorry  kind  or  the  sassy 
kind,"  said  one  of  the  boys.  "  If  she's 
the  first,  she'll  say,  'Scholars,  you  don't 
know  how  grieved  I  am  to  see  you  so 
wild  and  boisterous.'  But  if  she's  the 
sassy  kind,  she*ll  say,  *I  want  you  to 
distinctly  understand  that  I  am  going  to 
have  quiet  in  this  room  if  I  die  for  it.'  " 
But  instead  of  doing  either,  she  began  to 
ask  about  a  parade,  drew  a  flag  upon  the 
board,  won  their  hearts  by  her  pleasant 
ways  and  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
The  little  book  tells  how  she  overcame 
the  diflSculties  of  the  first  day  at  school, 
how  tactfully  she  punished  the  dis- 
obedient, how  she  observed  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  other  special  days,  and  how  she 
bfused  an  interest  into  subjects  that 
heretofore  were  dry  and  forbidding.  It 
is  one  of  the  books  from  which  a  teacher 
can  get  fire  and  enthusiasm  for  her  work. 
It  should  be  in  every  reading  course. 

Woman  as  a  teacher  has  come  to  stay. 
Two- thirds  of  the  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania belong  to  the  fair  sex.  There  is  a 
time  in  the  life  of  the  boy  when  he  needs 
the  influence  of  a  good  lady  teacher.  On 
reaching  the  grammar  school,  he  may 
need  the  influence  of  the  masculine 
mind.  In  the  high  school  period  the 
boy  should  have  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
What  is  true  of  the  boy  Is  also  true  of 
the  girl.  The  day  has  come  when  edu- 
cators have  to  plead  for  the  employment 
of  male  teachers.  This  is  not  due  alto- 
gether to  the  fact  that  women  teach  for 
less  money,  but  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
success  which  women  have  achieved  in 
all  grades  of  school  work,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  high  school  and  college. 


THE  ANNUAI,  MEETINGS. 


THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendence  will  be  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  February  loth  and  i  itb,  in  the  As- 
sembly hall  of  the  High  School  building, 
corner  of  Capitol  and  Porster  streets. 
County  Superintendents,  Normal  School 
Principals,  High  School  Principals,  Prin- 
cipals of  Graded  Schools,  School  Direct- 
ors, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  are  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  the  School  Direct- 
ors, which. will  be  held  on  February  12th 
and  13th  in  the  same  hall,  immediately 
following  that  of  the  Superintendents. 
Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
meetings  will  be  given  in  our  issues  for 
March  and  April.  We  have  just  received 
from  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose  the  programme 
of  exercises  as  follows: 

TUESDAY,  FBBRUARY  lOTH. 

2  P.  M. — Devotional  Exercises. 

President's  Inaugural  Address — Supt.  N.  P. 
Kinsley,  Franklin. 

What  Cen  the  Public  Schools  do  to  Brins 
About  tbe  Disposition  to  Read  the  Best  Books? 
—Supt.  George  H.  Lanib»  Braddock.  Discus- 
sion:  Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  and  Supt 

A.  Reist  Rutt,  Milton. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Amended 
Spelling. 

8  p.  M.— Music— By  the  Schools. 

Reading  in  Character  Making — Miss  Bertha 

B.  Herring.  Harrisburg  High  School. 
Literature — Riley — Dr.  P.  M.  Pearson,Swarth- 

more  College. 

WHDNBSDAY,  FEBRUARY  IITH. 

9  A.  M. — Devotional  Exercises  with  the  Teach- 
ers and  Pupils  of  the  High  School. 

Business:  (a)  Appointment  of  Committees, 
(b)  Fixing  Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

City  Teachers  and  Summer  Schools — Supt. 
B.  £.  Miller,  Bradford.  Discussion:  Supt  C. 
P008,  Reading,  and  Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  Potts- 
town. 

The  Needs  of  Our  Schools:  (a)  From  a  Lefds- 
lative  Standpoint,  (b)  From  an  Administrative 
Standpoint— Supt  H.  C.  Missimer,  Brie.  Dis- 
cussion :  Supt  Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg ; 
Supt.  J.  I.  Robb,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Supt  G.  W. 
Phillips,  Scranton. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Teachers* 
Salaries. 

2  p.  M.— What  Should  We  Bxpectof  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Moral  Training,  and  to  What 
Extent  are  these  Bxpectations  iJeing  Realized? 
—Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre.  Discus- 
sion: Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones,  West  Chester,  and 
Supt.  J.  K  Gotwals,  Norristown. 

The  Essentials  of  Good  Teaching  in  Latin — 
Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler,  Dickinson  College.  Dia- 
cnssion:  Supt  U.  G.  Smith,  Meadville,  and 
Supt  D.  Flelsher,  Columbia. 
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General  of  the  Second  Brigade  and 
Colonel  of  bis  regiment,  and  in  1887  he 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Governor  Beaver. 

General  Hastings  performed  signal  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  from  the  Johnstown  flood,  in 
June,  1889.  He  hurried  to  the  scene 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  disaster,  and  by 
general  consent  assumed  charge  of  the 
work  of  citizens  and  the  operations  author- 
ized by  the  Btate.  His  success  in  this 
undertaking  stamped  him  as  a  man  of 
unusual  executive  force,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  his  fame  and  popularity'.  His 
work  was  done  so  well  as  to  win  the  warm 
and  lasting  gratitude  of  all.  When  he 
was  about  to  leave  Johnstown  and  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  the  old  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
recognizing  that  labor  and  sacrifice  on 
the  field  of  suffering  was  no  less  glorious 
than  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  by  enrolling  him 
as  their  ''comrade"  in  honor,  and  pre- 
senting him  with  a  beautiful  badge  of 
their  order  handsomely  set  in  diamonds. 
Mrs.  Hastings  shared  with  her  husband 
the  work  at  Johnstown,  having  gone  to 
the  scene  of  disaster  a  week  after  him 
and  being  from  that  time  continuously 
engaged  with  other  ladies  in  distributing 
food  and  clothing  and  in  many  ways  con- 
tributing to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and 
distress  on  every  hand. 

He  was  active  in  Republican  politics 
from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
In  1890  he  was  an  aspirant  for  guber- 
natorial honors,  and  was  nominated  and 
elected  four  years  later.  In  his  proclam- 
ation announcing  the  death  of  ex- Gov- 
ernor Hastings,  Governor  Stone  says: 

"  It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  the 
death  of  their  honored  former  Governor, 
Daniel  Hartman  Hastings. 

''He  was  always  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  and 
while  Adjutant  General  rendered  efficient 
services  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown 
flood. 

"  As  Governor,  he  served  his  State  with 
ability  and  dignity  from  January,  1895, 
until  January,  1899,  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Bellefonte,  and  had  since  de- 
voted himself  to  his  family  and  to  busi- 
ness interests. 

"  In  honor  of  his  memory,  and  in  view 
of  his  excellent  public  services,  I  recom- 
mend that  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  flags 


upon  public  buildings  be  displayed  at 
half  staff,  and  the  several  departments  of 
the  State  Government  within  execuiive 
control  be  closed." 


GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


IN  his  inaugural  address  Governor 
Pennypacker  speaks  of  the  great  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  the  vastness  of 
her  natural  resources,  her  large  revenue, 
low  taxation  and  freedom  from  debt.  He 
thinks  we  have  too  much  legislation, 
favors  reapportionment,  condemns  the 
reckless  granting  of  charters,  discusses 
the  conflict  of  capital  and  labor,  advises 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
the  improvement  of  our  public  roads,  the 
proper  marking  of  our  historic  localities 
and  points  of  historic  interest  generally^ 
the  restoring  of  the  colonial  relation  be- 
tween the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State,  the  curbing  of  sensational 
journalism,  and  the  united  effort  of  all 
her  citizens  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  take  the  following 
paragraphs  from  this  interesting  address: 

Citizens  of  Pennsylvania :  The  event  in 
which  we  participate  presents  some  unusual 
features.  This  State  has  a  population  of 
6,302,115,  greater  than  that  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  twice  that  of  Holland 
when  the  leading  maritime  power  of  the 
world,  and  twice  that  of  the  United  States 
when  Washington  became  President.  Her 
resources  are  almost  boundless.  Her  reve- 
nues amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  $17,727,- 
432.46.  The  floating  indebtedness  of  sSaovX 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  which 
existed  four  years  ago  has  been  paid  off 
during  the  last  administration,  ana  she  is 
now  substantially  without  debt  of  any  kind. 
She  pays  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  and  of  charities  more  than 
any  other  American  Commonwealth.  The 
lands  of  her  citizens  are  not  taxed  for  her 
benefit,  and  the  tax  rate  in  her  large  cities 
is  less  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  munici- 
palities of  the  country.  The  Governorship 
of  Pennsylvania  is  an  office,  therefore,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  executive  places  of  the 
earth.  No  man,  whatever  may  be  his  capac- 
ity or  what  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  called,  ought  to  approach  it  save  with 
humble  steps  and  with  a  grave  sense  of  its 
importance  and  responsibilities.  Relying 
upon  Divine  Providence,  proud  of  the  ex- 
ceptional achievements  of  th-s  forceful  and 
efficient  people  and  depending  for  support 
upon  their  virtue  and  good  sense,  I  have 
taken  in  your  presence  the  oath  of  office^ 
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and  I  go  forward  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  and  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  I  may  be 
able,  that,  nnder  the  constitution ,  the  laws 
are  faithfully  administered. 

There  is  too  much  legislation.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  said,  in  1758,  that  '*The 
common  law  of  England  has  fared  like  other 
venerable  edifices  of  antiquity  which  rash 
and  inexperienced  workmen  have  ventured 
to  new  dress  and  refine  with  all  the  rage  for 
modern  improvements."  This  truth  needs 
to  be  reiterated.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  the 
law  alone  unless  the  necessity  for  change  is 
plain.  Stability  and  certainty  are  more  im- 
portant than  absolute  accuracy.  It  is  wiser 
not  to  disturb  an  imperfect  rule  to  which 
business  relations  have  become  adapted  and 
with  which  the  community  has  become 
familiar.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
in  making  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
biennial,  instead  of  annual,  was  that  the 
bulk  of  legislation  should  be  lessened  and 
longer  consideration  given  to  it,  and  our 
duty  is  to  heed  the  provision. 

Whatever  tends  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
mankind  and  assists  in  their  cultivation 
and  elevation  is  an  advantage  to  the  State 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  legislation. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  a  State  where  every 
man  is  a  factor  in  the  government.  There 
is  no  corresponding  good  to  the  State  from 
the  mere  accumulation  of  unused  resources 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  The  State 
is,  therefore,  interested,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of 
things  in  which,  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards resulting  from  business  ventures, 
capital  shall  have  less  of  profit  and  labor 
more  of  compensation.  No  capitalist  is 
strong  enough  and  no  labor  is  insignificant 
enough  to  escape  obedience  to  the  law. 
When  the  laborer  sells  his  labor  for  a  com- 
pensation he  ought  to  render  the  service 
during  the  period  of  the  contract.  No  man 
should  be  permitted  to  interfere  upon  any 
pretence  whatever  with  another  who  may 
choose  to  sell  his  labor,  and  violence,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come,  should  be 
promptly  and  rigidly  suppressed,  using 
whatever  force  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  very  generous  and 
bountiful  in  handling  her  great  natural  re- 
sources, and  while  perhaps  this  method  of 
treating  them  has  not  oeen  unwise,  the 
query  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  g^ve  heed  to  the  future.  The  commercial 
idea  put  briefly  and  in  gross  is  that  forests, 
coal,  oil  and  iron  are  to  be  sent  into  the 
market,  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  mav  be  converted  into 
money  and  the  men  of  today  may  live  in 
luxury  and  enjoyment.  The  duty  of  the 
statesman  is  to  look  beyond  these  resourcfes 
as  gifts  of  Providence,  to  be  husbanded  with 
care  and  used  as  need  requires  rather  than 
wasted  or  poured  upon  glutted  markets, 
with  a  sense  that  when  once  exhausted  they 


can  never  be  restored.  While  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  see  libraries  in  England  and  Uni- 
versities in  Chicago  being  erected  from  the 
outcome  of  iron  and  oil  of  Pennsylvania^ 
due  primarily  to  her  liberality,  we  may  be 
pardoned  a  feeling  of  regret  tfajit  so  much  of 
the  wealth  of  her  production  is  controlled 
and  utilized  elsewhere.  I  suggest  that  the 
Legislature  consider  the  propriety  of  impos- 
ing a  slight  tax  upon  some  one  of  her  pro- 
ductions, the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
betterment  of  our  roads,  such  a  tax  as  would 
not  be  a  serious  burden,  but  would  result  in 
securing  for  our  own  people  a  proportion  of 
the  benefit  of  the  natural  deposits.  If  done 
at  all,  the  tax  so  imposed  should  be  so  small 
in  amount  that  it  would  be  regarded  even: 
by  the  producers  themselves  as  fair  and 
equitable. 

No  people  are  ever  really  great  who  are 
neglectful  of  their  shrines  and  have  no  pride 
in  their  achievements.  The  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  a  correct  sentiment  is  a 
more  lastine  and  potent  force  than  either 
accumulated  money  or  concentrated  author- 
ity. The  theses  which  Lusher  nailed  to  the 
church  door  at  Wittenberg  still  sway  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  Fuggers  disappeared) 
when  they  died.  What  would  have  Men  the 
influence  of  Greece  without  the  memories  of 
Marathon,  or  of  England-  without  those  of 
Runnymede.^  Around  Fort  Duquesne,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  at  one  head  of  the 
great  river  of  tne  world,  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, determined,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  the  question  whether  the  American 
Continent  should  be  dominated  by  Latin  or 
Teuton,  involving  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  and  around  Philadelphia,  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  real  struggle  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  occurred.  The  good  ex- 
ample set  by  Philadelphia  in  its  care  of 
Independence  Hall  and  Congress  Hall 
should  be  followed  by  the  State.  The  fields 
of  Fort  Necessity  where  Washington  first 
became  known,  of  Bushy  Run  where  Bou- 
quet won  his  important  victory,  and  the 
camp  ground  at  Valley  Forge  should  be  ten- 
derly cared  for  and  preserved.  The  State 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  provide  for 
Valley  Forge  and  much  of  the  ground  has 
been  secured.  The  rest  should  be  taken  and 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  Commission 
must  be  supplied. 

There  is  one  inititution  of  learning  which 
occupies  a  unique  relation  to  the  State.  The 
Constitution  of  1776  for  the  first  time  in 
America  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  higher  education  by  the  erection 
of  a  university.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  the  State  took  hold  of  the  college 
pf  which  Thomas  Penn  had  been  the  patron, 
Dr.  William  Smith  the  real  founder  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  an  adjunct,  about  which 
clustered  these  associations  as  well  as  the 
memory  of  George  Whitefield,  and  made  of 
it  a  university  and  continued  to  provide  for 
it  by  gifts  of  lands.  Control  was  assured 
under  the  Act  of  1791  by  making  the  Gov- 
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emor  of  the  State  President  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  requiring  it  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  the  condition  of 
its  funds.    In  later  years  both  duty  and  re- 
lation were  forgotten  and  control  was  per- 
mitted to  slip  away.    The  institution  has 
ibecome  one  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
now  existing.    It  shall  be  my  effort  to  re- 
^store  the  relation  of  patronage  and  control, 
^e  outgrowth  of  colonial  conditions  and 
made  a  constitutional  requirement,  and  to 
regain  and  retain  for  the  State  the  credit  for 
^Is  early  and  unprecedented  recognition  of 
the  cause  of  learning. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNORiSTONE. 

THE  message  of  Governor  Stone  to  the 
Legislature  makes  an  excellent  show- 
ing in  all  departments  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. The  balance  in  the  treasury  is 
more  than  seven  million  dollars;  the 
school  appropriation  has  been  paid 
promptly,  and  the  condition  of  the  school 
system  is  heartily  commended;  the  fees 
in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  more  than  doubled 
those  of  the  past  eight  years;  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  National  Guard  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  State;  under  ex- 
isting laws  the  Forestry  Department  has 
purchased  572,722  acres  of  land  at  per- 
haps two  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  School  of 
Forestry,  recommended  by  Dr.  Rothrock, 
is  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature; child  insurance,  child-labor,  fac- 
tory inspection,  the  new  capitol  building, 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  discussed  by  a  business  man  in 
a  business-like  manner.  Governor  Stone 
retires  from  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
.'State  has  greatly  prospered  under  his  ad- 
ministration. We  make  the  following 
extracts  from  this  important  message  : 

Two  years  z.%o  we  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  standard  of  prosperity  which  could  not 
again  be  equalled,  but  the  last  two  years 
,have  made  records  far  in  excess  of  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  All  branches  of  industry 
Ihave  prospered,  and  the  State  has  profited 
in  proportion.  Our  revenues  have  been  in- 
creased from  unexpected  sources,  and,  while 
we  have  had  unlooked-for  expenses,  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  has  constantly  in- 
creased. 

The  reports  of  the  various  departments 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  are  entitled  to 
your  thoughtful  consideration.  They  show 
a  careful  and  economical  management  of  the 
business  of  the  State,  and,  without  a  single 
exception,  unusual  increase  in  the  volume 
of  work  done. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration there  was  a  large  deficit  in  the  State 
treasury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  there  was  a  surplus 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  After  de- 
ducting all  outstanding  debts  and  the  un- 
usual and  unexpected  expenditures  of  over 
a  million  dollars  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
dustrial disturbances,  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  shows  a  balance  of  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  a  xxm- 
nificent  showing,  and  reflects  c^reat  cremt 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  true  that  $791,459.35  of  this 
sum  was  received  from  the  general  govern- 
ment in  payment  of  Civil  War  and  Spanish- 
American  War  claims,  but  quite  a  percent- 
age of  the  surplus  is  due  to  the  geat  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  State.  The  report  of 
the  State  Treasurer  will  show  vou  that  the 
receipts  of  the  general  fund  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  30,  1902,  were  iio,- 
374,093.53,  or  over  $2,300,000  in  excess  of  tne 
receipts  for  1901,  which  were  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  net  debt  of  the  State  November  30, 
1902,  was  only  $389,208.66,  and  of  this  sum 
$134,140.02  is  represented  by  lost  or  de- 
stroyea  securities,  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility^ never  be  claimed.  The  interest  on 
the  sinking  fund  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  net  debt  of  the  State  lon^  before 
its  maturity. 

The  public  schools  of  the  commonwealth 
have  benefited  by  the  favorable  financial 
condition  of  the  treasury,  which  enabled  the 
State  Treasurer  to  pay  Uie  appropriations  at 
a  date  considerably  earlier  than  usual.  The 
number  of  schools  and  the  enrollment  of 

Supils  have  increased,  and  the  general  con- 
ition  of  the  schools  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  our  public 
school  system. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  at 
this  time  more  efficient,  and  more  thoroughly 
equipped  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Its 
satisfactory  condition  is  a  tribute  to  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  its  officers  and  men,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  who  have  given  fi:«ely 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  maintain  and  ad- 
vance the  organization,  and  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  untiring  loyal  devotion  and 
ability  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State. 
The  commonwealth  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  existence  of  a  citizen  soldiery 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency, 
and,  snoula  necessity  require,  able  and 
ready  to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  life 
and  property,  and  to  successfully  hold  in 
check  those  who  in  passion  menace  the 
peace  and  safety  of  our  people. 

The  State  has  been  buying  forest  lands  in 
large  tracts  at  reasonable  prices  as  rapidlj 
as  they  could  be  secured.  As  a  result,  it 
now  owns,  or  has  under  contract,  572,722 
acres.  The  average  cost  for  all  this  land 
will  not  exceed  $2.00  per  acre,  and  if  it  de- 
sired to  do  so,  the  State  could  dispose  of  its 
holdings  at  a  large  advance.    These  forests 
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«re  scattered  over  the  State,  and  will  in  time 
be  the  source  of  considerable  revenue.  As 
fast  as  the  timber  becomes  marketable,  it 
should  be  sold  on  the  stump.  Not  only 
have  lands  been  acquired,  but  scientific  re- 
forestation has  been  commenced.  Within 
two  years  one- half  a  million  white  pine  trees 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting.  These 
reservations  will  have  an  influence  upon 
the  water  supply,  and  incidentally  benefit 
a^^culture  in  every  locality.  They  will 
preserve  the  forest  streams  and  afford  places 
of  rec^reation  and  amusement  to  those  who 
desire  to  hunt,  camp  and  fisb.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  dpent  for  parks  in  large 
cities  of  the  State.  These  reservations  are 
nature's  parks,  belonging  to  the  people,  far 
preferable  in  my  iudgment  to  artificial  parks. 
They  are  provided  for  their  recreation  at  a 
very  small  expense.  The  reservations  have 
also  been  opened  up,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, as  outing  grounds  for  indigent  suf- 
ferers from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases,  where  they  can  live  in  cabins 
as  economically  as  they  choose.  This  plan 
has  been  eminentljr  successful,  and  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention. 

If  the  reservations  are  to  receive  proper 
care,  and  the  unwooded  areas  are  to  be  re- 
deemed as  forests,  it  is  important  that  early 
steps  be  taken  in  this  direction.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  that  a  School 
of  Forestry  be  located  at  Montalto,  where 
all  the  conditions  are  favorable,  is  entitled 
to  your  serious  consideration.  Such  a  school 
would,  in  my  judgment,  yield  many  times 
its  cost  in  benefit  to  the  State.  The  stu- 
dents could  combine  study  with  actual  labor 
upon  the  reservations,  and  become  in  the 
best  sense  practical  foresters,  to  be  later 
placed  in  charge  of  the  State  lands  in  other 
sections  of  the  commonwealth.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  work  be  done  so  cheaply  and 
so  thoroughly. 

The  report  of  the  factory  inspector  shows 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  employes 
in  the  industries  coming  under  bis  supervi- 
sion. An  active  enforcement  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting child  labor  has  been  productive  of 
much  good.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
inasmuch  as  children  who  are  too  young  to 
be  employed  in  factories  and  mercantile 
establishments  secure  employment  in  coal 
breakers  and  in  stone  and  slate  quarries, 
some  additional  legislation  should  m  pKassed 
for  their  protection.  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  that  it  is  in- 
consistent to  prohibit  a  child  of  twelve  years 
of  age  from  working  in  a  factory  or  mercan- 
tile establishment,  and  allow  him  to  secure 
employment  in  more  dangerous  and  more 
nnaesirable  places. 

The  Capitol  Building  Commission  auth- 
orized by  the  last  legislature  will  lay  before 
you  the  report  of  its  progress  to  date.  The 
work  of  selecting  an  architect,  agreeing 
upon  plans,  advertising  for  bids,  and  other 
preliminary  steps,  has  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  project  would  per- 


mit. Every  step  has  been  fortified  by  the 
best  experience  that  could  be  secured.  A 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  George  P. 
Payne  &  Company  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  for  13,^05,656.00.  This  magnifi- 
cent building  will  be  constructed  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  State  without  bor- 
rowing a  single  dollar  or  subjecting  the 
people  to  any  additional  burdens  what- 
ever. You  can  rely  upon  the  commission's 
statement  that  it  will  be  completed  within 
the  time  specified  and  for  the  amount 
appropriatea,  and  that  the  State  will  have 
the  best  value  obtainable  for  the  money 
spent. 

The  universal  exposition  commemorating 
the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  territory  is 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  from  Ij^ay 
first  to  November  thirtieth,  1904.  The  last 
legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  represent  the  State  at  this 
exposition,  but  made  no  appropriation  there- 
for. I  am  informed  that  a  site  has  been 
allotted  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that  New 
York  and  other  States  have  already  made 
appropriations.  Our  State  has  had  build- 
ings and  exhibits  at  all  of  the  principal  ex- 
positions held  in  this  country.  The  pr^- 
arations  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  intention  to  make  it 
equal  or  surpass  others  previously  held.  If 
we  are  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  exposition  a  success,  and  if  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  have  proper  representation,  it  is 
important  that  the  legislature  should  at 
once  make  an  appropriation  in  keeping  with 
the  wealth,  population  and  comparative  im- 
portance of  our  State. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Wolfe :  A  number  of 
schools  in  various  districts  had  to  be  closed 
for  two  weeks  on  account  of  the  small*  pox 
scare.  They  have  again  opened,  but  the  at- 
tendance is  small.  The  annual  institute 
was  interesting  and  profitable.  The  in- 
structors were  Drs.  Fess,  Hulley,  Albert 
and  Weir,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Kurtz.  Miss  Louie 
M.  Taylor  was  soloist.  The  evenings  were 
filled  by  Dr.  Fess  on  "Patrick  Henry,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Revolution  ;"  Richmond  P. 
Hobson  on  **  The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power  ;  *'  Hon.  Walter  M.  Chandler  on  **The 
Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint;*' 
and  the  Ernest  Gamble  Recital  Company, 
of  Pittsburg.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  institute  throughout  a  grand  success. 

Beavrr— Supt.  Moore :  A  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Fallston  school  on  Dec.  25. 
Addresses  were  made  by  D.  M.  Twiford, 
Esq.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Fields,  Frank  Golden, 
and  the  County  Supt.  The  ladies  served 
dinner.  The  Brighton  band  furnished  the 
music,  and  the  Harris  Quartette  sang  sev- 
eral delightful  songs.  A  very  large  audi- 
ence was  present,  and  all  seemed  pleased 
with  the  exercises.    We  closed  our  county 
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institute  Jan.  2.    It  was  eqnal  to  any  pre- 
viously held. 

Bedford— Supt.  Wright:  An  educational 
meeting  held  at  Mann*s  Choice  was  success- 
ful, botn  in  point  of  attendance  and  of  inter- 
est. The  speakers  were  H.  D.  Metzger,  of 
New  Enterprise;  Wm.  Kinzer,  of  New  Paris, 
and  the  County  Superintendent.  The  part 
taken  by  local  talent  was  creditable.  Huirs 
Male  Quartette,  of  New  Enterprise,  furn- 
ished some  excellent  music,  which  was 
highly  appreciated.  The  enrollment  of  the 
county  institute  was  326  out  of  a  total  of 
338.  Nearly  all  of  the  absent  had  a  good 
excuse.  The  attendance,  always  large,  was 
never  larger.  The  general  interest  was  good, 
and  the  apparent  results  ^ratifying.  The 
instructors  were  S.-  C.  Scbmucker,  P.  M. 
Pearson,  H.  G.  Williams,  J  no.  Q.  Stewart, 
and  D.  C.  Murphy.  Several  teachers,  act- 
ing upon  our  suggestion,  are  making  efforts 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  library, 
and  placing  at  least  one  good  picture  upon 
the  walls.  The  Artemas  ungraded  school 
lately  raised  $15  for  library  purposes. 

Berks— Supt.Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Birdsboro,  Bechtelsville  and  Price- 
town.  At  the  Birdsboro  meeting  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw  lectured  before  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence. At  the  other  two  institutes,  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  W.  W.  Deatrick,  and  C.  C. 
Boyer  were  the  principal  instructors.  The 
Spring  Township  Board  enlarged  its  four- 
room  l>uilding  at  Sinking  Spring  to  ei^ht 
rooms,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,  making 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  county. 
The  Wills  system  of  heating  was  put  in. 

Bucks — Supt.  Martin:  The  numerous  ed- 
ucational meetings  held  throughout  the 
county  are  indicative  of  much  interest  in 
the  public  schools.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  districts,  the  teachers  of  the  various 
districts  meet  monthly' for  the  discussion  of 
different  phases  of  senool  work,  as  well  as 
for  further  study  of  some  of  the  school 
branches.  Interesting  educational  meetings 
were  held  at  Pleasant  Valley,  and  at  Brook- 
side.  A  local  institute  was  held  at  Edge- 
wood  in  Lower  Wakefield,  and  an  interesting 
principals*  meeting  at  Do3iestown. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter:  A  local  institute 
was  held  in  Penn  Township,  and  also  in 
Clinton.  I  made  an  address  at  each  of  these 
meetings,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  the 
interest  shown  in  educational  work  by  teach- 
ers and  patrons.  Many  local  institutes  are 
being  held.  Each  township  has  been  asked 
to  hold  one  or  more  during  the  winter.  Our 
county  institute  was  held  during  the  month 
and  was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  the  instruction 
given  was  both  beneficial  and  entertaining. 
Over  200  directors  were  present  on  Directors' 
Day.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
death  of  Miss  Mary  Carson,  of  the  Mars 
borough  schools.  She  died  while  attending 
institute.  In  her  death  our  schools  have 
lost  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  this 
county.    A  life  so  pure  and  noble  as  hers 


can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils  and 
patrons  whom  she  served. 

Cambria— Supt.  Jones:  Very  interesting 
and  instructive  Farmers*  Institutes  were 
held  at  Scalp  Level  and  Carrolltown.  These 
meetings  have  a  wholesome  influence  npon 
a  community.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Blandburg.  The  evening  session  was  taken 
up  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Price,  who  gave  a  talk  on 
Eugene  Field. 

Centre— Supt.  Gramley:  The  educa- 
tional feature  of  the  month  was  the  annual 
institute.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
attendance  '*  simply  immense."  Instructors 
and  entertainers  gave  satisfaction.  The  at- 
tentive teacher  was  profited.  The  Directors' 
Association,  which  met  on  Thursday,  was 
more  largely  attended  than  for  many  years, 

CLEARPiELD~>Supt.  Shields:  The  county 
institute  was  held  in  December.  The  at- 
tendance of  teachers  was  the  largest  in  oar 
history.  The  day  and  evening  sessions 
were  full  of  interest,  and  the  attendance  at 
both  was  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
Opera  House.  The  Directors'  convention 
met  in  the  high  school  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  Thursday  morning.  On  Thnrsday 
afternoon  the  directors  and  citizens  held  a 
joint  meeting  in  the  court  house.  This 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Preston  W. 
Leach  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  On  this 
afternoon  there  were  1,200  present  at  the 
Opera  House  and  300  at  the  Court  House 
meeting.  It  was  a  great  day  educationally 
for  Clearfield  county.  Much  good  will 
surely  result  from  the  institute  and  the  di- 
rectors' convention. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:  Pine  CreA 
has  rented  a  newly  built  church  in  the  new 
railroad  town  of  Oak  Grove,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  school  furniture  for  a  grammar  grade 
school.  The  new  town  is  growing  so  rap- 
idly that  many  children  cannot  be  accom- 
modated iK^ith  school  privileges  this  year. 
The  county  institute  neld  at  Lock  Haven 
was  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting. 
Teachers  were  unusually  prompt  in  attend- 
ance. We  are  pleased  to  note  the  interest 
manifested  in  our  public  schools  by  both 
directors  and  patrons. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt.  Grecu:  The  county 
institute  was  fully  up  to  the  standard.  The 
instructors  were  capable  and  inspiring.  The 
teachers  were  responsive  and  attentive,  and 
pronounced  the  institute  one  of  the  best 
ever  held,  judged  from  a  professional  stand- 
point. We  had  the  largest  attendance  of 
directors  at  the  directors'  convention  since 
the  organization  of  this  body.  Therefore 
the  institute  seemed  to  accomplish  all  that 
could  be  expected.  Educational  meetings 
were  held  at  Bell  school  house,  Greafon» 
New  Lancaster,  Jacksonville,  and  Jackson 
during  the  month.  I  was  able  to  attend 
only  the  first  two.  These  were  interesting 
and  supported  b^  the  patrons  of  the  respect- 
ive districts.  The  educational  work  of  the 
county,  in  a  general  way,  is  moving  aJong 
very  satisfactorily  thus  far. 
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ERiB^Snpt.  Bayle:  The  dividing  of  the 
institute  into  three  departments,  Primarv, 
Grammar  and  High  School,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachers,  and  proved  a  suc- 
cess. Odr  instructors  were  Profs.  Lee, 
Smyser,  Smith,  Bigler,  Riker,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Dolli  ver.  A  large  number  of  direc- 
tors were  present. 

Fayette— Supt.  Carroll :  We  have  more 
inexperienced  teachers  this  year  teaching 
perhaps  than  heretofore,  but  many  of  them 
are  doing  satisfactory  work.  Teachers  are 
scarce,  and  for  two  months  it  has  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  all  the  schools  run- 
ning. A  public  examination  was  held  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  December,  at  which 
there  was  but  one  applicant,  and  she  is 
teaching.  Wages  must  go  higher  next  year 
or  some  of  our  schools  may  not  be  filled.  Our 
institute  was  the  best  I  have  yet  held.  Profs. 
Albert,  Ellis,  Hulley,  and  Yetter  cannot 
well  be  surpassed.  The  music  both  day  and 
evening  was  excellent.  Springfield  town- 
ship has  added  another  school  at  Indian 
Creek.  New  Salem  has  just  completed  a 
fine  six-room  building.  McClellandtown 
will  soon  complete  a  good  two-room  brick 
honse. 

Greene — Supt.  Stewart :  Educational 
meetings  were  held  this  month  in  Spring- 
hill  and  Jackson  townships.  They  were 
well  attended  and  a  good  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  patrons  and  teachers.  The  schools 
of  the  county  for  the  first  time  observed 
Patrons'  Day  on  Dec.  19.  The  parents  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitations  of  tne  teachers 
as  readily  as  we  would  like  to  have  seen; 
bat  still  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  a 
nnmber  of  parents  into  the  school-room  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  there  during 
the  term.  Thus  it  is  a  proper  step  toward 
securing  the  cooperation  ot  the  parents  so 
much  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  bur 
school  work. 

^  Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell :  Three  local 
institutes  and  one  educational  meeting 
were  held  during  December.  Our  teachers 
are  becoming  more  enthusiastic  in  this 
great  work,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  arousing  an  educational 
aentiment.  Todd  district  has  had  two  local 
institutes  during  the  term  to  date,  Rockhill 
one  and  Jackson  one.  Several  literary  soci- 
eties have  been  organized  in  the  county,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  learn  all  are  doing  good 
work.  An  institute  was  also  held  in  Union 
district  during  the  month. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  In  all  the 
schools  visited,  with  one  exception,  the  or- 
der and  instruction  were  good;  in  most  of 
them,  excellent.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
progress  in  these  schools  is  the  poor  attend- 
ance during  the  first  part  of  the  term. 
Through  September  and  October  the  major- 
itj  of  boys  over  ten  years  of  age  in  farming 
districts  attend  very  regularly.  Many  of 
the  older  boys  do  not  enter  school  until  the 
begtoning  of  the  third  month.  The  attend- 
ance is  then  fairly  regular  for  five  months. 


About  April  I  St  the  older  boys  begin  to  drop 
out  to  commence  work  again  on  the  farms. 
The  winter  season  is  a  blessing  to  many  of 
these  boys,  because  it  forces  a  suspension  of 
farm  work,  and  gives  them  four  or  ^v^ 
months  of  school  each  year.  Man]^  a  farmer, 
who  would  not  think  of  dealing  dishonestly 
with  a  neighbor  or  even  with  a  stranger, 
can  see  no  harm  in  robbing  his  son  of  those 
educational  privileges  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  boy.  Our  committee 
on  local  work  arranged  at  the  county  insti- 
tute a  list  of  twenty-two  local  institutes,  to 
be  held  in  as  many  districts,  beginning 
Dec.  6th  and  closing  May  9th. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Allen :  Our  local  teach* 
era'  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and 
considerable  interest  is  shown  in  educa- 
tional work.  We  discussed  courses  of  read- 
ing for  teachers,  grading  of  school  work, 
consolidation  of  schools,  etc.  Much  interest 
is  taken  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  named 
subject  at  most  of  our  meetings.  Patrons 
of  the  schools  attend  these  meetings  quite 
well. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  The 
instructors  were  Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  A. 
J.  Kinsman,  and  Profs.  H.  G.  Williams  and 
G.  P.  Bible.  The  Tavlor  sisters  of  St. 
Stephens,  N.  B.,  furnished  satisfactory  en- 
tertainment. All  the  teachers,  except  three 
who  were  unavoidably  absent,  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  sessions  were  also  well  at- 
tended by  citizens  of  the  county.  The 
largest  attendance  was  at  least  1,200.  Teach- 
ers' meetings  and  local  institutes  are  held 
all  over  the  county.  Having  visited  all  the 
schools  once  and  many  the  second  vime,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  in  a  good  condition.  The  attend- 
ance is  very  regular. 

Mercer — Supt.  Fruit:  An  excellent  local 
institute  was  held  in  Wheatland.  About  30 
teachers  were  present  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, and  about  150  citizens,  including  sev- 
eral directors,  in  the  evening.  The  schools 
are  doing  well. 

Montgomery— Supt.  Hoffecker:  During^ 
the  month  of  December  I  held  five  exami- 
nations of  pupils  in  graduating  classes. 
Forty-two  pupils  were  examined  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, U.  S.  history,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, literature  and  drawing.  These  pupila 
win  complete  their  final  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Apple:  Our 
fiftieth  annual  institute  was  a  profitable  and 
inspiring  meeting.  Our  instructors  were: 
Drs,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  H.  R.  Patten^ill,  O.  T. 
Carson,  and  Chas.  T.  McFarlane;  in  music. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Mountz,  conductor,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Stoner,  pianist.  Evening  entertain- 
ments—Hon.  Walter  M.  Chandler,  ex.  Gov. 
Bob  Taylor  and  Robt.  Stuart  Piggott.  The 
number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  275.  The 
work  of  the  instructors  was  satisfactory  and 
practical. 
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Northampton — Supt.  Bender:  B.  F. 
Rasely,  an  old  teacher  and  one  of  onr  best 
known  citizens,  died  Dec.  23,  of  paralysis. 
He  was  bom  in  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  township 
in  1834,  and  has  been  ill  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools 
of  this  county  from  1872  to  1881.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  H.  B.  Raesly,  is  also  a  teacher,  hav- 
ing served  as  superintendent  of  Tioea 
county  for  three  terms,  now  principal  of  the 
Wellsboro  schools.  The  buildings  erected 
in  Williams  township  are  now  completed 
and  occupied.  They  are  of  good  dimensions, 
built  of  native  stone,  and  present  a  fine  out- 
side appearance;  but  I  am  sorry  to  state  that 
not  much  consideration  was  given  to  venti- 
lation or  sanitation  when  the  p^lans  were 
drawn.  They  are,  however,  furnished  with 
individual  desks  of  a  &[ood  pattern.  One 
building  is  heated  bv  a  furnace  in  the  base- 
menty  the  other  by  the  ordinary  stove.  They 
cost  about  $2,000  each.  We  had  arranged 
for  holding  two  local  institutes  during  De- 
cember, at  Freemansbur^  and  Walnutport. 
The  Freemansburg  institute  was  a  failure 
on  account  of  the  very  stormy  weather.  The 
Walnutport  district  includes  fifty-eight 
teachers,  forty-three  of  whom  were  present. 
Through  the  efibrts  of  Luther  Schoch, 
teacher  at  Stone  Church,  seventy-five  well- 
selected  books  were  added  to  their  library. 
The  funds  for  procuring  these  books  were 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
Wind  Gap  school  through  the  efforts  of  their 
principal,  Wesley  Witman,  also  added  quite 
a  numoer  of  volumes  to  their  library.  The 
compulsory  school  law  is  giving  us  consid- 
erable trouble  in  this  county.  Manv  of  the 
parents  are  very  indifferent  about  this  law, 
and  in  a  number  of  districts  the  directors 
do  not  make  much  effort  to  have  it  enforced. 

Somerset— Supt.  Seibert:  Three  rooms 
of  the  Boswell  school  in  Jenner  township 
have  been  re  flitted  with  new  furniture. 
Local  institutes  have  been  held  in  nearly 
all  townships  during  the  month.  These  in- 
stitutes are  more  than  usually  well  attended 
this  year. 

Tioga — Supt.  Longstreet:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Sullivan,  Richmond,  and  Mans- 
field townships.  The  semi-annual  meetine 
of  the  county  teachers*  association  was  held 
at  Tioga.  Dec.  5-6.  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Crockett 
lectured  at  the  evenine  session.  Teachers' 
reading  circles  have  been  formed  in  Elk, 
Gaines,  Tioga,  Mansfield,  Richmond,  and 
Hamilton  townships,  and  Tioga  borough. 
Dr.  Schaeffer's  *'  Thinking  and  Learning  to 
Think  '*  is  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  our 
county  reading  circle  committee,  and  our 
teachers  express  themselves  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  work. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton:  Our  schools  are 
in  excellent  condition.  While  still  far  short 
of  the  ideal,  it  is  nevertheless  gratifying  to 
note  improvements.  The  leaoing  event  of 
the  month  was  the  county  institute;  a  good 
one.    The  directors'  convention  was  well 


attended.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  H. 
C.  Dimm,  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown,  andtheConnty 
Superintendent.  The  instructors  rank  with 
the  best.    The  evening  lectures  were  well 

Satronized.    The  papers  and  discussions  le- 
ected  credit  upon  the  teachers  partici]>ating, 
and  upon  the  county. 

Warren — Supt.  Gunning:  After  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  the  county  insti- 
tute, I  was  stricken  down  with  tTphotd 
fever,  which  confined  me  to  bed  from  D^ 
cember  i  to  January  2.  The  institute  was 
conducted  by  Principal  W.  L.  MacGowan  of 
the  Warren  schools.  It  was  a  splendid 
meeting,  the  interest  very  good,  and  we 
hope  our  schools  will  feel  its  good  effects. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  The  great 
trouble  is,  the  profession  is  too  ea^y  en- 
tered, and  the  worth  of  a  teacher  is  measured 
by  the  work  of  a  be^nner.  •  The  remedy 
may  be  far  off,  but  it  is  coming.  A  higher 
standard  will  be  required  to  enter  thewotk, 
and  with  a  longer  term,  and  a  proper  lemn- 
neration,  the  profession  will  then  invite 
young  people  to  enter  it  for  life.  The  educa- 
tional rallies  have  been  quite  nnmennis, 
many  more  than  we  could  attend.  Facnlty 
meetings  which  have  proven  to  be  a  grett 
help  to  teachers  and  airectors,  in  some  lo- 
calities, have  taken  the  place  of  institutes. 
The  outlook  for  the  school  at  the  beginninf 
of  1903  is  auspicious.  The  teachers  have 
entered  upon  tneir  work  with  new  interest 
alter  a  period  of  rest.  With  a  retrospectioa 
of  the  past,  and  an  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  future,  with  a  resolution  to  make  a  rec- 
ord equal  to  the  b^t,  our  schools  cannot 
fail  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  profideocy. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower:  An  excellent  dis* 
trict  institute  was  held  at  Pleasant  Monnt, 
December  17.  The  meeting  was  wdl  at- 
tended. Supt.  E.  £.  Garr,  of  Carbondale, 
talked  on  English  grammar.  The  unusual 
amount  of  snow  in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  county  has  made  school  visitation  and 
the  holding  of  institutes  very  difficult  work. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  also  was  re- 
duced. On  the  night  of  December  24,  Dreher 
township  lost  another  school-house  by  fire 
— the  third  within  a  few  years. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Maguire :  During 
December  the  money  appropriated,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  for  library  purposes, 
was  expended  for  books— malnlV  to  supple- 
ment tne  work  in  g^graphy.  The  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  division  of 
the  books  now  on  hand  in  the  libraries 
among  the  various  grades  as  nuclei  for 
grade  libraries,  was  obtained  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  December.  Such  division  has 
been  made  and  books  will  hereafter  be  added 
to  suit  the  particular  conditions  and  needs 
of  each  grade. 

Butler— Supt.  Gibson:  Graduating  ex- 
ercises of  the  high  school  were  held  January 
9,  a  class  of  twenty- one  graduated.  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  grammar  school 
were  held  January  19,  with  a  class  of  61. 
This  is  the  first  mid-year  class  completing 
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the  high  school  coanie.  These  exercises  are 
held  in  the  Park  Theatre,  and  are  attended 
by  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  Our 
enrollment  of  2328  shows  an  increase  of  52 
over  last  month,  and  indicates  that  the  rapid 
S[rowth  of  the  borough  will  soon  make  addi- 
tional school  buildings  necessary. 

Carbondalk— Supt.  Garr:  Our  annual 
institute  was  held  in  December.  The  fol- 
lowing lecturers  were  employed:  Dr.Thomp- 
8on,  on  drawine;  Prin.  B.  L.  Kempf,  on 
psychology;  Prof.  George  Hull,  on  higher 
anthmetic;  Miss  I^ura  D.  Uagartjr,  on  ele- 
mentuy  language  and  arithemetic;  Miss 
Mary  F.  Hyde,  on  advanced  English. 

Cheltenham  TvfF. —{Montgomery  Co.) 
Sapt  Wagner:  Additional  new  furniture 
was  put  into  the  Shoemaker  and  Edge  Hill 
primaxy  rooms.  Five  of  the  primary  rooms 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  50  or  more  pu- 
pils were  each  given  an  assistant  teacher;  of 
these  assistants,  two  are  Normal  graduates, 
and  three  are  nadtiates  of  our  high  school. 
Co.  Supt.  Ho&cker,  acting  jointly  with  the 
Directors'  and  Teachers'  association,  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  institute  at  Jenkintown,  Feb. 
6-7.  President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and  Prin.  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  Stroudsburg 
Normal  School,  are  the  lecturers  and  in- 
stmctors.  Under  a  new  arrangment  of  work, 
z6o  of  our  pupils  this  year  have  finished  the 
usnal  twenty- week  allotment  of  work  in  six- 
teen week8---a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  without 
any  counter-balancing  loss  in  quality  or 
quantity  anywhere  else. 

DuNMORB— Supt.  Hoban:  Preparation  has 
been  made  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  local  institutes  has  been  held.  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Jersey  City,  addressed  the 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  drawing.  Ar- 
tangements  have  been  completed  to  have 
Miss  Hyde  address  our  teaichers  on  Lan- 
gnage  at  the  February  meeting. 

Harrisburg— Supt.  Poose:  The  attend- 
ance at  the  evening  schools  is  not  so  large 
as  last  winter.  Many  young  people  em- 
ployed during  the  day  who  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  attending  these  schools,  seem 
unwilling  to  make  tne  necessary  personal 
sacrifice  required  to  take  up  the  work  of  an 
evening  school.  Those  who  attend  are 
making  very  creditable  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  seem  to  be  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity here  given  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
their  everyday  duties. 

Hazi«bton — Supt.  Harman  :  From  an- 
swers received  from  42  superintendents  of 
cities  and  boroughs  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  average  enrollment  was  obtained: 
primary  schools,  44;  intermediate,  43;  gram- 
mar, 40.  In  answer  to  the  question ,  *  *  What 
is  your  personal  judgment  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  pupils  that  can  be  properly 
taught  by  one  teacher  in  each  of  the 
grades?"  the  average  was:  primary,  40;  in- 
termediate, 3^;  grammar,  38.  On  the 
strength  of  this  investigation,  our  Board  at 


once  decided  to  open  three  additional  pri- 
mary rooms,  and  will  increase  the  numoer 
of  teachers  next  year  in  the  other  grades 
also.  They  are  now  contemplating  the 
erection  ot  the  fourth  new  building  within 
the  past  ten  years. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Adams:  On  January  5th 
we  placed  five  scnools  in  the  new  Franklin 
building,  which  has  iust  been  completed. 
The  old  building  had  become  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  children  of  that  section  of 
the  town,  and  the  foundation  was  unsafe. 
During  the  summer  part  of  the  old  building 
was  torn  away  and  converted  into  a  practi- 
cally new  building,  containing  nine  large, 
airy  rooms,  lliis  building  will  accommo- 
date all  the  children  of  that  section  of  the 
town  for  some  years  to  come.  We  are  try- 
ing to  enforce  the  new  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  with  wisdom  and  justice.  Al- 
though we  have  had  some  trouble  with  the 
conflict  that  is  evident  in  trying  to  enforce 
both  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the 
vaccination  law,  yet  we  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  at  the  present  time  only  two 
or  three  children  are  out  of  school  because 
they  are  not  vaccinated.  All  others  have 
either  complied  with  the  laws  or  have  been 
forced  to  oo  so.  We  have  made  about  19 
arrests.  In  every  case  the  party  arrested 
was  convicted,  but  in  several  cases  we  have 
suspended  the  fine  and  costs  on  the  promise 
of  tne  parent  to  send  the  children  regularly 
to  school,  with  results  even  beyond  expec- 
tations in  some  cases.  One  boy  who  was 
almost  incorrigible  while  at  school,  and  who 
refused  to  go  only  when  he  pleased,  after 
the  father  had  paid  one  fine  and  had  been 
arrested  a  second  time,  but  released  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  send  his  boy  every 
day,  had  a  school  record  of  100  during  the 
past  month.  The  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  our  various  schools  is  as  follows: 
High  school,  ^2;  grammar,  39;  intermed- 
iate, 39,  and  primary,  39. 

NoRRiSTowN — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  Christmas  was  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  exercises  pertain- 
ing to  that  festival.  These  exercises  are 
highly  appreciated  by  the  pupils  and  others 
interested  in  school  work.  The  Board 
ordered  the  purchase  of  a  first  class  electro- 
projectoscope  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Losc:  The  first 
lecture  of  our  Teachers*  and  Pupils'  Lecture 
Course  was  given  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Slinger- 
land,  of  Cornell  University,  on  '*  Insects 
from  their  Standpoint.''  With  some  aid 
from  the  Board,  our  Lecture  Committee  was 
able  to  purchase  a  dissolving  lantern  that  is 
operated  by  electricity.  The  cost  of  the 
lantern  with  screens  was  $121.  A  course  of 
four  illustrated  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
with  our  own  lantern  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  so  reduce  the  cost  of  the  lectures  that 
many  of  our  older  pupils  may  be  induced  to 
come.  The  lectures  will  all  he  instructive, 
and  are  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  schools. 
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MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

Ratktr  x/mv. 


SnpBsii  C*  Raiu. 


X.  The  sun  sliines  bright  in  the  old  Kentucky  home,    'Tis    summer,    the  darkies    are  gmy;      Tte 

2.  They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon.  On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore,   Thcj 

3.  The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  will  have  to  bendi,  Wher  -  ev  -  er    the  darkey    may  go;       A 


com  top's  ripe  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom ,While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  .... 
sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  On  the  ...  .  bench  by  the  old  caUa 
few  more  days,  and  the  trouble  all  will  end    In  the . 


yd  %Mrst. 


^  K  h 


day.      The  young  folks  roll    on    the    lit  -  tie  cah  •  in  floor,      Al 

door.     The  day    goes    by    like    a      shadow  o'er  the  heait.  Will 

field  where  the  sn  -  gar-canes  grow;      A    few  more  days  for    to      tote  the  wea  •  ry  load,      No 


35 


■»-*■ 


h   K   h 


mer-ry,  all  happy  and  bright,  By'm-by,  hard  times  comes  a  knocking  at  the  door,  Tbcn,iif 
sorrow  where  all  was  de  -  light;  The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  pait,  Tben,^f 
matter,  'twill  never      be   light,        A      few  more  days    till     we     tot  -  ter  on  the  road,  Thc]i,ii| 


old  Kentucky  home,  good  night !      Weep  no  more,  my  la  -  dy.     Oh !  weep  no  more  to-dajl  We  will 


t^tct 


ting    one  song    for  the  old  Kentucky  home.  For  the    old  Kentucky  home,  fiu*     a  -  way. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUE 

BOOKS   1  AND   11.      Langua|(e  and  Clementary  Composition.      By  Professor 
KITTREDGE  of  Harvard  University,  and  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 

BOOK  III.    The  Ellements  of  Cnf^lisH  Composition.     By  Professors  GARDINER  and 
KITTREDGE  and  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 

For  teaching  the  correct  use  of  language  and  for  developing  the  power  of  expression,  1  regard  the  books 
as  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  In  the  hands  of  good  teachers  I  should  expect  unufual  results  to  be  achieved  by 
their  use.  G.  W.  TWiTMYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  IVilmington,  Del, 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  The  Mother  Tongue  one  of  the  best  series  on  the  subject  of  English  gramniar 
yet  published  It  is  sensible  and  valuable  in  what  it  omits  as  well  as  in  what  it  presents.  It  is  interesting  and 
helpful  throughout,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  the  school  boards  that  adopt  it,  the  persons  that  teach  it,  and 
the  pupils  that  study  it.      FRANCIS  H.  GREEN,  DepU  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa, 

GINN     Ca     COMPANY,     Publishers 

MtS  Jlrch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Boston  Nevif  York  Chicago  London  Atlanta        Dallas  Columbus  Ban  Francisco 


As  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  desirous  of  using  our  new 
mathematical  school  games  before  submitting  their  essays  In  cur 

Educational  Game 
Teachers'  Prize 
Essay  Contest 

The  date  for  closing  the  contest  has  been  deferred  till  March  31st, 
1903.  This  gives  all  teachers  desiring  to  enter  the  contest  time 
to  prepare  and  submit  their  essays.  Particulars  on  application. 
14  prizes  for  essays;  $100.00,  first  prize;  $50.00,  second  prize,  etc. 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

HTKe  Summer  ScKool 
of  A.rts  and  Sciences 

offen  8}  courses  of  Instruction  In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Lstis,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Spanish^  Russian,  Pubfic  Speaking, 
EcoDomics,  Piydiology,  Education,  Tbeorr  of  Design.  Draw- 
Ittgy  Music,  Mathematics,  Surveying:,  Snopwork,  Physics, 
CncmlKtiTr  Botany,  Geology.  Geograp>  -  and  Physical  Edu- 
catiott.  The  ctwr»»-  •  »•  designca"'  'v  leachers,  but  are  open 
to  ai  -ualified  men  and  women,    yufy  6  to  Aitgusi  14, 19013. 

Ri  loed  railways  rates  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Nati  al  Educational  Association  in  Boston.  The  Amiounce- 
meni  and  detailed  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
J.  L    *  '  '^niveiaity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

S— 4  N.  S.  SUALER.  Chairman. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Syracuse   University 
July  OtH— Axi^.  15tH,  1903. 

Courses  in  Lang;uages,  Mathematics,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Sciences,  Literature,  and  Pedagogics,  will  be 
given,  suitable  for  elementary  and  advanced  students. 

Instructors  are  University  professors.  Opportu. 
nity  for  library  and  laboratory  work.  Healthful,  cool 
and  delightful  locality.  Living  inexpensive.  Tui- 
tion I25.       For  circulars,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR^ 
9—4        Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


Nei^  BooKs  for  Nature  Study 


Bartlett's  Animals  at  Home    -    45  cents 

For  Third  Header  Grade 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  certain  individual 
animals,  and  by  so  doing  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est for  Natural  History  in  general.  In  each 
story  one  particular  animal  is  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  class. 

Pyle's  Stories  of  Humble  Priends  5o  cts 

For  Third  Header  Grade 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  about  animals 
and  birds  familiar  to  the  children.  They 
are  simple  in  their  manner  of  presentation 
and  most  sympathetic  in  treatment.  The 
many  pictures  drawu  by  the  author  are  vividly 
illustrative  of  the  incidents  described. 

Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life  40  cts 

For  Third  Header  Grade 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on 
a  northwestern  farm,  aim  to  emphasize  the 
attractivenes,  of  life  in  the  country,  and  to 
add  to  its  charm  by  awakening  an  intelligent 
interest  in  its  many  activities. 


Eellj's^Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neig^h- 

bors  -         -         -         -50  cents 

For  Third  Htctder  Grade 

Entertaining  and  instructive  readiit^  tell- 
ing about  the  birds,  insects,  and  other  living 
creatures  around  us  in  such  an  interesting 
manner  as  to  arouse  in  the  child's  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  animate  world. 


Stoke 's  Ten.  Common  Trees    - 

For  Third  Header  Grade 


40  cent^ 


A  series  of  simple  nature  lessons  for  young 
children,  familiarly  twated  and  giving  a  few 
deQnite  impressions  of  what  trees  are  and  how 
they  live. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  65  cts 

For  Fourth  Header  Grade 

These  charming  readings  are  as  interesting 
as  stories,  and  are  not  only  instructive  in 
themselves,  but  teach  the  most  important 
lessons  a  child  can  learn— to  see,  to  think>  to 
observe  for  himself,  and  thus  to  become 
an  intelligent  student  of  nature. 


•  • 


POPULAR  WORRS  IN  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY 


Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life  ....    10.60 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies .40 

Cooper's  Animal  Life 1.25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular 

Flora 80 

Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life. .      .       .60 
Johoniiot's  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs.  .   .       .17 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur ;^0 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  ...      .40 
Some  Cuiious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and 

Swimmers 40 

Glimpses  of  the  Animiite  World  .   .  .     1.00 
Lockwood's  Animal  Memoirs 
Part  I.  Mannnals,  SO.(>U  ;  L'art  II.  Birds  .00 


McGuffey's     Familiar     Animals    and 

Their  Wild  Kindred 10.50 

Living  Creatures,  of  Water,  Land, 

and  Air '. 50 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader  .  .       .75 

Burnet's  School  Zoology 75 

Need  ham's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zo- 
ology  90 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology -  1.20 

Apgars'  New  Plant  Analysis 55 

Lejiviit's  Outlines  of  Botany 1.00 

Tlie  same.    WMlh  Gray's  Field,  For- 

est,  and  Garden  Flora 1.80 

Wood's  New  American  Botanist  and 

Florist— Lessons  and  Flora  .   .   .   .      1,75 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA       DALLAS       SAN  IBAJfCT803 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUE 

BOOKS   I  AND   il.      Lnn^ua^e   and   Elementary   CompoaUion.      Bv   Prolessor 

KiTTRHDGE  of  Harvard  Universiiy,  and  SARAH  L.  AkNOLD. 
BOOK  lU.     The  Elementa  of  English  Composition.     By  ProfessorsGARDINERand 

KlTTREDGEahd  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 

For  leiching  the  conect  n&e  of  Unguage  and  (or  devEloping  tne  power  ol  cipre>Eion,  1  repaid  the  Imob 
a>  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  In  the  bondi  of  good  leichen  1  should  expect  Dnainal  result!  to  be  (chieTc!  t?  I 
their  Die.  G.  W.  TWITMYER,  SufinmUmieHl  i/ Sc/.«,ls,  tVi/mingltm.  Dit.      ' 

I  »m  diiposed  to  believe  The  Mother  Tongue  one  of  the  be»t  seriea  oa  the  subject  of  English  gisoBsr 
yet  published.  It  it  Knsible  and  v&luible  in  what  it  omiis  u  well  asin  vhatit  prevnls.  Ii  isiuetcMi^uid 
helpful  Ihrooghoul,  ind  I  hearlily  coniralulaie  the  ^chool  b<iards  that  idopi  il,  ihe  penons  ihal  teach  it.  and 
the  popils  thai  study  it.      FRANCIS  H,  iiKV.E^,n<p'to/ EH;li!i,S  aU  ,Vormal  Srioc'.msi  Ciitltr.Pa. 

GINN     CD.     COMPANY.     Publishers 

1415  Jirch  Street,  Philadelphia 


Twenty  Minutes  with  the  Game  of  Fractions 

/orth  more  to  Ibis  room  IhAn  an  bour  of  usual  rouime  work.  The  principal  says:  "It  Is  a  beautlfd 
It  to  sea  these  pupils  engaged  in  groupplay— every  mind  15  alert,  every  (acuity  absorbed:  theiniereat 
ileiise.theorderperfaci,  the  results  ineslimable."  This  is  ibe  verdict  of  other  leacbers  who  have  tested 
arithmetic  games.  Write  (or  information  concernmg  them.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  sampfe  M 
Idilion  and  Subtraction,"    "Multiplication  and  Division."  or  "Fractions"   Ganie.  sent  for   2Sc 

papt.  p.     The  Cincinnali  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
>o  Ijfrom  pholoof  aslith-VMr  rrwm   FIrji  I nlermsdlile  School.  CInclrnitl,  Ohio,    Fonr-lout  chlldr»rnrt  jilirtne 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER   SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School  Syracuse  Unloersil, 

.."l.'C^^^!,,'"....?™'?,"';.^!  E.  J-ly  f'h-Au^.  13th.  1903. 

(icTinJii,  FrcTiijli,  SDini-h.  Rii-'i'n,    fiMw  ^|.ciitin|t.  Courses  in  Lan  juages.   Matheniatict,  Hiaiury.  Lie  - 

"ikV'S'  '"^i"^''"'"!'!''  EJn'aiit>''.T''fijfy  of  I'e'igri,  [iraw-  grapby,  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Pedagogics,  will  bt 

n^iry  Bo»niTl»l"g^.  iSMsr'r&lr  allSTh^^^^  given,  suitable  (or  eletnenlBiy  aild  advanced  andenti. 

•a.    The  coun.'e<  are  deiiin.d  for  iNchirx.  bill  ire  DiKn  Instructors   are    Univeisiiy    profeisors.     Opportu. 

I  quaiifieil  men  .nd  •.onwB.    Jufy  b  If  Aufil  14,  ">°\  nily  for  library  and  Inboratorr  worli.     Healthful,  erjol 

"n  "bd'ucj"'n«l"'"ociition'^"B^         The  Aiinoiincr!  ^"^  delighlful   locality.     Living  itie»peosiT«.    T«i- 

I  ind  de'  lilei:  inFoimaiioii  wi'l  be  (tni  on  apphcaiion  lo  '   liou  (25.         FoT  CirculaTI,  addresi 

„   Lovx,  .6  Uni,er.,.y  Hall    Omb.idse.  Ma«,  \                                                 j^^   BEGISTHAR. 

N.  s.  sHfti.ER-  a«ir««-.  .  g_,        SyracuM  Univanlty.  Syracuaa  N.  T.  i 
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Gambling,  *'  that  extraotdinarily  unintel- 
ligent form  of  pleasurable  excitement,"  had 
not  been  wholly  eradicated.  But  its  most 
pernicious  form,  the  form  most  dangerous 
to  the  morals  of  the  young  men  (and  women 
too),  was  that  where  men  of  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  social  position  openly  '*  bet  their 
sesterces"  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
stock  market,  without  law  or  law-officer  to 
interfere,  and  not  that  form  which,  at  other 
games  of  chance,  hid  itself  from  the  ken 
of  the  police  officer,  in  obscure  places,  be- 
hind darkened  windows. 

His  boy  pupils,  when  they  became  of  aee, 
all  voted  rignt;  that  is,  they  all  voted  uie 
Republican  ticket,  or  the  Democratic  ticket, 
or  the  Prohibition  ticket.  Bach  of  the 
parties  had  enrolled  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  most  consci- 
entious, and  most  moral  citizens;  so  that 
with  whatever  party  they  voted,  even  when 
they  "split  the  ticket"  as  they  sometimes 
did  in  local  elections,  they  were  sure  of  be- 
ing found  in  the  best  of  company. 

Burglaries  and  robberies  were  sometimes 
committed,  even  riots  and  murders  were  not 
entirely  unknown;  but  it  seemed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, whose  reasoning  power,  in  his  own 
opinion,  had  been  very  well  trained,  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  parade  the 
commission  of  these  crimes  as  a  reproach  to 
the  churches  and  the  Sunday-schools  as  to 
the  common  schools;  more  reasonable,  in 
fact,  inasmuch  as  the  commission  of  crime 
comes  from  the  lack  of  moral,  rather  than 
of  intellectual  training.  (There  had  been 
no  lynchings  in  his  community,  but  the 
Professor  sometimes  almost  thought  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  might  have  been 
more  wholesome  if  there  had  been,  especi- 
ally if  he  had  been  permitted  to  nominate 
the  victims.) 

Theatres  presenting  to  the  public  trivial 
spectacles,  burlesques,  and  extravaganzas 
were  patronized  by  those  to  whom  this  form 
of  recreation  was  possible  only  at  '*  popular 
prices; "  but  he  did  not  draw  from  tnis  fact 
any  unfavorable  inference  concerning  popu- 
lar education .  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  patrons  of  these  cheaper 
forms  of  theatrical  shows  were  those  wno, 
for  a  Fourth  of  July  outing,  rode  in  the 
street  car  and  the  merry- go  round  and  not 
in  an  automobile;  and  for  the  same  reason. 
They  could  affi>rd  the  one  form  of  recrea- 
tion; they  could  not  affi>rd  the  other. 

His  people  sometimes  bought  and,  pre- 
sumab^,  took  patent  medicines ;  but  he 
found  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
family  physician's  visits  were  expensive. 
It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a 
Temedy  for  this  evil,  if  it  is  an  evil,  was  to 
be  found  in  more  liberal  prescriptions  in  the 
schools  of  geometr^r  ana  calculus,  however 
potential  the  prescriptions  might  be  in  de- 
veloping tiie  power  to  reason  correctly;  and 
it  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  '*  post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  * '  form  of  fallacy  could 
be  appued  quite  as  aptly  to  the  presoiption 


of  one  who  held  a  lithographed  diploma 
from  a  medical  college,  as  to  a  teaspoonful 
of  liquid  poured  b^  an  uneducated  hand 
from  a  patent  medicine  bottle  with  a  litho- 
graphea  label. 

Conflicts  sometimes  arose  between  capital 
and  labor  resulting  in  strikes.  Other  ills 
there  were,  social  and  political.  But  most 
of  these,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  their  origin 
not  so  much  in  defective  intelligence  and 
lack  of  reasoning  power,  as  in  selfishness 
and  a  wilful  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  in- 
telligence and  reason. 

His  thoughts  now  returned  to  the  place 
from  which  they  had  started  on  the  side  ex- 
cursion, and  were  again  employed  in  a  re- 
view and  exaniination  of  the  field  of  his  own 
professional  labors.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
a  severe  critic  of  his  own  work.  He  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
work  (which  he  believed  was  a  fair  example 
of  what  was  being  done  in  other  similar 
fields),  was  imper&t,  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, somewhat  depressed  in  spirit;  bnt  he 
found  some  relief  from  the  depression  in  the 
thought  that  perfection  is  seldom  found  and 
never  to  be  looked  for  in  anything  of  human 
origin.  The  work  of  other  classes  of  public 
servants,  officers  of  municipal  corporations, 
members  of  State  and  National  legislative 
bodies,  executive  officers  of  State  and 
of  Nation,  passed  in  review  before  him;  and 
in  turn,  each  was  subjected  to  the  same 
severity  of  criticism  as  nis  own  schools  had 
received  at  his  hands. 

Then  the  Professor  arose  from  his  easy 
chair.  With  right  arm  extended,  the  index 
finger  pointing  at  an  imaginary  visitor* 
these  words  came  from  his  lips  in  the  clear, 
ringing  tones  of  absolute  conviction:  **I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  the  work  of  no  other  dass 
of  public  servants  in  this  country  is  done  so 
conscientiously  and  so  well  as  that  of  the 
teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

He  was  about  to  supplement  this  exclam- 
ation by  words  denouncing  the  niggardly 
spirit  which  kept  the  salaries  of  teachers  so 
low  as  to  be  no  adequate  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered,  when  a  visitor  was 
announced.  (Announced  is  not  used  here 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  for  neither  clerk  nor 
office-boy  was  allowed  the  Professor,  and  his 
salary  would  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in 
so  great  a  luxury.) 

The  form  and  features  of  the  visitor  were 
well  known  to  the  Professor.  His  manner 
was  friendly  in  the  extreme,  as  was  usual 
with  him ;  for  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Professor's  office.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  well  educated,  well  versed  in 
psychological  pedagogy,  or  pedagogical 
psychology,  was  apparently  intensely  in- 
terested in'  the  puUic  schools  and  their 
work,  had  his  own  views  about  them,  and 
—paid  his  school  tax  promptly  every  year 
without  making  a  wry  face.  But— he  was 
lacking  in  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 

Sublic  school  work  which  comes  only  finom 
irect  contact  with  every-day  boys  and  girls 
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in  an  every-day  school.  He  might  have 
made  a  fiEdr  minister  of  the  gospel;  not  so 
Xood  a  lawyer,  for  the  latter  is  likely  to 
have  his  most  firmly  settled  opinions  called 
in  question  and  their  foundations  submitted 
to  the  most  critical  analysis  at  the  hands  of 
an  opposing  counsellor.  He  was  known  to 
the  Professor  as  the  Philosopher. 

The  Philosopher  thus  began  the  conver- 
sation. 

*'  Professor,  I  heard  what  you  were  saying 
as  I  came  to  your  door.  Now,  what  is  the 
work  of  the  common  schools  which  you  say 
is  done  so  conscientiously  and  so  well  ? 
What  is  their  aim  ?  *' 

The  Professor  replied :  **  I  know  no  better 
wa^  of  answering  your  question  than  bv 
going  to  the  original  sources  from  which 
their  very  existence  is  derived.  * '  And,  tak- 
ing from  his  book-shelf  a  copy  of  SmuU  and 
a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  School 
I^ws,  he  read  from  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "The  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  ot  public 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  above  the  age  of  six  years, 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at 
least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that 
purpose*';  and,  from  the  School  Laws: 
*'  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county 
superintendent  to  see  that  in  every  district 
there  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches 
as  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  may 
require,*'  and  "That  physiology  and  hy- 
giene which  shall,  in  each  division  of  the 
subject  so  pursued,  include  special  reference 
to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of  study 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools."  After  reading  these  quotations 
from  the  constitution  and  the  school  laws, 
the  Professor  continued  :  "  A  fair  interpre- 
tation of  this  clause  of  the  constitution  and 
this  act  of  the  assembly  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  object  for 
which  the  public  schools  were  established 
is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and 
every  girl  in  the  commonwealth  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  spelline, 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.  And  this 
certainly  is  the  view  held  by  almost  all  |>ar- 
ents.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  nearly  every  parent  when  he  sends  his 
boy  to  school  is  this :  *  I  want  him  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
well,  to  know  something  of  geography  and 
of  the  history  and  form  of  government  of 
his  country,  and  to  be  so  familiar  with  the 
procoMses  of  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  make 
for  himself  all  computations  that  business 
in  later  years  will  demand,'  and,  if  the 
firther  had  had  small  opportunities  in  boy- 
hood 3ron  will  hear  from  him  :  '  I  want  my 
boy  to  have  a  eood  education ;  it  is  all  I  can 
give  him.    I  did  not  have  the  chance  when 


I  was  a  boy.'  So,  Philosopher,  I  formulate 
my  answer  to  jour  question  thus :  '  Tht 
aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  give  to  every 
child  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
a  good  English  education,'  and  I  might 
add— mindral  of  the  aee  at  which  a  large 
number  leave  the  schools  to  earn  their  own 
living—*  by  'the  time  he  is  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  old.' " 

The  Philosopher  replied:  "Very  true, 
Professor ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
term  education  ?  Man  is,  as  you  know,  a 
complex  being  ;  a  sort  of  trinity  in  unity, 
having  a  body  which,  to  be  kept  in  normal 
condition,  must  be  trained  ana  nourished ; 
an  intellectual  beine,  endowed  with  a  mind 
of  almost  unlimited  powers  that  need  to  be 
developed  and  expanded  ;  and — " 

"  Oh.  cut  it  out,"  interrupted  the  Profes- 
sor. (It  grieves  me  to  write  this.  But  as  I 
am  simply  his  biographer,  I  am  compelled 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  facts  ;  and,  although 
he  had  that  very  day  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  senior  class  of  his  high  school,  taking 
very  strong  grounds  against  the  use  of 
slan^,  *  *  cut  it  out ' '  was  what  he  said.)  He 
continued,  "  I  know,  too,  that  man  has  a 
moral  nature,  that  needs  a  great  deal  of 
looking  after." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
"  knowing  all  this,  do  you  not  see  that  your 
answer  to  my  question  is  sadly,  fatally  de- 
fective in  that  it  takes  into  account  only 
one-third  of  the  child — ^his  intellect — leav- 
ing out  of  the  account  entirely  his  physical 
and  his  moral  nature?  And  do  you  not 
also  see  that  the  better  answer  would  be : 
"  The  aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  educate 
the  whole  man  ;  that  education  is  the  build- 
ing up,  the  developing  of  character ;  and 
that,  putting  it  very  briefly  *  character  build- 
ing '  would  be  the  best  answer  of  all,  using 
the  phrase  'character  building'  as  the 
equivalent  of  *  the  education  of  the  whole 
man'  and  having  special  reference  to  his 
moral  nature." 

The  Professor  listened  attentively,  shook 
his  head  gently,  but  decidedly,  and  replied: 
"My  dear  Philosopher,  years  ago,  while 
yet  a  student  at  college,  I  studi^  mental 
philosophy — it  was  not  called  psychology 
then,  but  plain  mental  philosophy — from  a 
text-book  written  by  one  Upnam.  From 
that  study  I  learned  much  about  the  intel- 
lect. I  studied  also  a  book  on  moral  science 
by  one  Way  land,  and  learned  something 
ot  what  he  taught.    I  exercised  also  at  the 

fymnasium  and  played  third  base  in  the 
rst  nine  of  the  college.  Besides,  I  have 
read  much  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  by  other  philosophers  who  look  at 
the  question  from  your  standpoint.  But  I 
see  no  good  reason  for  changing  the  form 
of  my  answer  to  your  question,  *  What  is 
the  aim  of  the  public  school  ?' " 

The  Philosopher  replied:  "Then  you  do 
not  admit  it  to  be  a  fact  that  moral  training 
(to  leave  entirely  out  of  this  discussion  the 
physical)  has  any  claim  upon  the  time  and 
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the     attention     of     the     public     school 
teacher?" 

"  I  have  not  denied  it/'  said  the  Professor, 
'*  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  inference. 
But  that  question  was  expected,  and  I  will 
now  state  more  fully  my  position.  First, 
let  me  suggest,  with  some  diffidence  indeed, 
that  you  nave  been  making  the  not  un- 
common mistake  of  confounding  '*  educa- 
tion" with  "schooling,"  makins^  the  two 
terms  co-extensive.  Now  "schooling," 
with  which  the  public  schools  have  chiefly 
to  do,  is  but  a  small  factor  in  a  boy's  educa- 
tion. The  word  character  applied  to  any 
one  person,  young  or  old,  means  just  what 
that  person  is,  and  character  building  is  a 
lite- long  process,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
those — and  some  of  them  might  claim  the 
title  of  philosopher — who  insist  that  by 
reason  of  the  influence  of  heredity,  char- 
acter building  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
life,  but  that  of  many  generations,  and  that 
if  you  aim  to  build  up  a  perfect  character, 
you  must  commence  with  the  great-grand- 
father. In  this  life-Ion^  process  of  character 
building,  everything  m  school  and  out  of 
school  with  which  the  boy  comes  in  contact, 
directly  or  indirectly,  bears  its  part,  and, 
therefore,  becomes  a  factor  in  his  education. 
The  home  where  all  the  days  of  his  early 
years  are  spent,  and  where  all  his  nights 
ought  to  be  spent;  the  streets  wherein,  per- 
haps, too  much  time  is  spent;  the  church 
and  the  Sunday-school  which  he  attends; 
his  companions;  the  books  and  papers  he 
reads;  yes,  and  the  public  school  which  he 
attends;  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  are 
factors  in  the  boy's  education. 

"Now,"  continued  the  professor,  "let 
me  illustrate  more  fully  and,  perhaps,  more 
clearly  my  meaning."  (Here  he  stepped  to 
the  blackboard  and  drew  three  figures, 
which  are  reproduced  on  the  blackTOard.) 

"The  large  circle  in  fig- 
ure A,"  he  said,  "repre- 
sents the  whole  field  of  a 
boy's  educacation,  mental, 
moral,  physical,  which 
parts  are  respectively  rep- 
resented by  the  three  sec- 
tors into  which  the  large 
—       .  circle  is  divided.    Now  if 

riG.  A.  ^^  smaller  circle  be  drawn 

within  the  large  circle  to  represent  the  field 
of  *  schooling,'  it  will  not  have  the  same 
center,  cutting  off  equal  areas  from  the 
three  sectors;  but  the  small  circle  will  lie 
almost  wholly  within  and  include  almost 
all  of  the  mental  sector,  extending,  it  is 
true,  into  the  other  sectors  and  including  a 
small  part  of  the  area  of  each.  And  Uiis 
represents  exactly  the  relation  of  *  school- 
ing '  to  the  whole  field  of  education,  and,  of 
necessity,  unless  the  State  should  take  the 
child  in  its  infancy  and  commit  him  entirely 
to  the  custody  and  training  of  the  teacher. 

"  By  the  five  vertical  lines  in  figure  B  are 
represented  the  five  classes  into  which,  for 
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convenience,  the  moral  forces  at  work  upon 
the  boy  may  be  grouped:  the  home,  society, 
the  street,  the  church,  and  the 
public  school.  By  the  position  of 
the  starting  point,  and  the  length 
of  the  lines,  I  have  tried  to  rep- 
resent the  time  of  commencing 
and  the  duration  of  these  as  di- 
rectlv  active  forces.  But,  inas- 
much as  in  this  discussion  we  are 
interested  chiefly,  if  not  directly, 
in  the  school  line,  I  shall  ask  you 
to  note  that  it  commences  at  the 
sixth  year  and  ends  somewhat  in- 
definitely, as  indicated  by  the  dot- 
ted part,  at  the  age  of  from  four- 
teen to  nineteen.  Now  if  the  boy 
enters  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  leaves 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  is  almost  precisely 
one  whole  year  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  his  teachers." 

"Bight  years  you  mean,"  interrupted  the 
Philosopher. 

"  No.  Only  one;  for  the  schools  are  open 
only  one- half  the  number  of  days  in  a  year, 
and  one-fourth  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day. 
So  the  public  schools  as  one  of  the  fectors 
in  the  bov's  moral  training  must  do  their 
work  in  about  360  full  days;  more  or  less  as 
it  may  be,  depending  upon  the  aee  at  which 
he  is  compelled  to  leave  sdiocH.  For  the 
first  six  years  of  his  life,  the  most  import- 
ant six  years  of  his  whole  life  in  the  matter 
of  moral  training,  the  school  can  not  reach 
him  at  all.  But  during  these  six  years, 
during  the  eight  or  more  years  of  his  school 
life,  and  during  all  the  rest  of  the  years  of 
his  boy  life,  the  other  moral  forces  are  at 
work  upon  him,  strengthening  or  weaken- 
ing his  moral  character,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  a  moral  force,  the  school  is  the  last  to 
take  hold  and  the  first  to  let  go.  Do  yon 
not  see  that  to  hold  the  teacher  and  the 
school  responsible  in  any  great  degree  for 
the  moral  character  of  the  man  at  twenty- 
one  is  utterly  unfair  ?  It  would  be  quite  is 
reasonable  for  a  father  to  permit  his  boy  to 
run  the  streets  during  school  hours  and  re- 
proach the  community  in  which  he  lived  be- 
cause his  boy  grew  up  without  the  mental 
training  which  the  school  might  have  given, 
as  to  permit  him  to  run  the  streets  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  and  a  large  part  of  the 
hours  of  darkness  when  the  schools  are  not 
in  session  and  reproach  teacher  and  school 
because  he  did  not  develop  a  strong  moral 
character.  This  view  casts  the  burden  of 
the  moral  training  of  the  child  upon  the 
parents  and  holds  them  responsible  for  it, 
individually,  and  all  the  adult  part  of  the 
population  as  a  whole  community,  "so  far 
as  they  may  be  able  to  make  or  control  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  young  boy." 

"But,"  retorted  the  Philoso^er,  "see 
the  character  of  the  home  surroundings  and 
home  influences  of  many  of  the  boys  and 
then  think  of  the  vast  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  the—" 

'  *  Hold, ' '  cried  the  Professor.    '  *  You  ynst 
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going  to  end  yonr  sentence  with  the  word 
teacher.  Bnt  I  as  a  teacher  protest  against 
any  such  doctrine.  That  one  boy's  sur- 
roundings at  home  tend  to  that  which  is 
evil  does  not  increase  my  responsibility; 
that  another's  surroundings  tend  to  that 
which  is  good  does  not  diminish  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  public  school  teacher  in 
the  matter  of  character  building.  Over  both 
I  am  placed  to  do  the  teacher's  part  in  the 
training  of  the  child;  not  the  parent's  part 
or  the  whole  community's  part. 

** Of  course,"  he  continued,  **as  oppor- 
tunity offers  I  try  to  lead  the  boy  to  love  the 
good  and  hate  the  evil,  to  be  honest  and 
truthful  and  brave  and  self-reliant.  I  also 
see  to  it  that  his  bodily  vigor  suffers  noth- 
ing at  my  hands  or  while  he  is  under  my 
care;  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  business,  as  a 
public  school  teacher,  to  train  him  for  a 
gymnast  or  a  prize- fiehter. 

'*  And  now,  sir,  in  deference  to  your  views, 
I  will  amend  my  answer  to  your  first  (ques- 
tion by  adding:  '  And  so  far  as  the  training 
him  in  the  studies  of  the  course  and  by 
means  of  the  school  surroundings  may  be 
made  to  work  towards  that  end,  to  buila  up 
his  moral  character.' " 
Turning  to  figure  C  he  continued:  ''It  is 
shown  in  any  text-book  on 
physics  that  if  a  body  is  acted 
upon  at  the  same  time  hy  two 
or  more  forces  and  motion  is 
produced,  the  bod^  acted 
upon  will  move  as  if  impelled 
by  one  force,  the  resultant. 
Thus  if  the  body  O  is  acted 
upon  at  the  same  time  by  two 
forces  whose  magnitude  and 
direction  are  represented  by 
the  length  and  direction  of 
the  lines  OB  and  OF,  and 
motion  is  produced,  the  body  O  will  move 
as  if  acted  upon  by  one  force  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  line  OD. 
Now,  although  we  cannot  in  morals  as  in 
physics  measure  forces  by  any  unit  of  meas- 
ure, yet  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  moral 
tendency  of  any  boy  will  be  the  resultant  of 
all  the  moral  forces  that  are  brought  to  bear 
on  him;  and  it  is  enough  to  expect  of  the 
school  that  as  a  moral  force  it  be  made  to 
pull  with  and  not  against  the  other  forces 
in  the  community  that  make  for  the  building 
tip  of  good  moral  character." 

**  Professor."  said  the  Philosopher,  **  don't 
you  see  that,  in  your  view,  the  boy  who 
interjects  an  oath  into  an  otherwise  gram- 
matical sentence  may  reflect  more  credit 
upon  his  teacher  than  the  boy  who  eschews 
all  bad  language  but  habitually  uses  bad 
English?" 

'*  Without  doubt,  if  you  mean  his  work- 
day school  teacher,"  was  the  reply.  And 
continuing,  he  said  :  **  So,  if  a  fauier  comes 
to  me  ana  says,  *  I  wish  you  would  look 
after  my  son  a  little;  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
^retting  along  very  well  with  his  studies,'  I 
inquire  of  the  boy's  teacher  as  to  whether 
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he  is  regular  in  attendance,  attentive  to  his 
work,  and  of  average  ability ;  and  these 
questions  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
begin  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  meth- 
ods and  general  management  of  his  school. 
But  when  a  father  came  to  me  and  said  :  *  I 
wish  you  and  the  teacher  would  look  more 
carefully  after  my  daughter;  her  mother 
overheard  a  conversation  between  her  and  a 
neighbor  girl,  and  heard  things  said  which 
she  did  not  all  like.  There  was  nothing 
very  bad  ;  ( **  the  beginnings  of  evil  are  never 
very  hdiA^^*  thought  the  Professor),  but  we 
wish  you  would  look  after  her  a  little  more 
carefully,*  I  replied  thus  :  *  Don't  you  know 
that  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  school 
your  daughter  must  pass,  four  times  a  day, 

the  comer  of and streets,  on  whidi 

there  is  a  bill-board  ;  that  for  more  than  two 
weeks  there  weredisplayed  on  that  bill-board 
colored  posters  representing  female  figures, 
life  size,  and  almost  nude,  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  coming  show ;  don't  you  know 
that  the  small  boys  on  the  street  were  tell- 
ing each  other  that  no  woman  could  get  a 
ticket  and  wondered  why  ;  don't  you  know 
— ^nay,  you  do  know,  for  you  were  there — 
that  at  the  performance  no  woman  was 
present,  and  tnat  the  newspaper  next  day, 
m  commenting  upon  it  said,  m  substance, 
that  the  p^^rformance  was  not  so  vile  as  the 
public  had  been  led  by  the  advertisements 
to  expect.  Yes,  it  is  high  time  that  your 
daughter  and  your  neighbor's  daughter,  my 
neighbor's  daughter  and  his  neighbor's 
daughter  were  more  carefully  looked  after. 

**And  now,  my  dear  sir,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  conclude  this  discussion  by 
commending  to  you  and  to  all  parents  these 
words  of  wisdom  :  Solomon  said.  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  Josh  Bill- 
ings said.  If  you  would  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
travel  the  same  roaa  yourself. ' ' 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Chairman  of  Kxecu- 
tive  Committee,  made  some  announce- 
ments and  outlined  programme,  inviting 
free  discussion  of  all  the  papers,  after 
which  Supt.  George  H.  Lamb,  of  Brad- 
dock,  read  a  paper  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. **  What  can  the  Public  Schools  do 
to  Bring  About  the  Disposition  to  Read 
the  Best  Books,*'  as  follows: 

WHAT  CAN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^  DO  TO 

BRING  ABOUT  THE    DISPOSITION  TO 

READ  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ? 

"  Of  makin?  many  books  there  is  no  end, 
and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 
The  past  decade  has  seen  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  library  work.  The  next  will 
see  far  more.  It  has  been  seriouslv  ques- 
tioned by  thinking  men,  especially  edu- 
cators, whether  the  taste  for  good  literature 
is  at  all  keeping  pace  with  opportunities  for 
gratifying  the  desire;  whetner,  in  the  face 
of  the  extension  of  libraries,  fiction  and  light 
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literature  isn't  read  more  proportionately' 
than  ever  before.  If  this  is  an  evil,  and  if 
the  evil  actually  exists,  the  school  mnst 
grapple  with  it,  as  it  has  had  to  fight  every 
other  wrong,  real  or  imagined,  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

The  question  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  library,  and  might  take  the  form,  *'The 
Relation  of  School  and  Library."  A  part 
of  the  discussion  might  be  devoted  to  sug- 
gesting ways  and  means  of  securing  a 
library,  but,  as  Kipling  says,  that  is  an- 
other story.  Granting,  then,  that  you  have 
a  library,  either  in  connection  with  the 
school  or  as  a  separate  institution,  how  can 
it  be  made  most  helpful  to  the  school  and  to 
the  community  at  large,  both  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  in  the  building  of 
character  ? 

Free  public  education  in  this  country  be- 

fan  in  the  intermediate  courses  and  worked 
oth  ways— <!lownward  to  the  kindergarten 
and  upward  to  the  high  school.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  law,  which  in  this  instance  is 
in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  most 
communities,  carries  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  and  offers  a  library  course 
free,  supported  by  public  taxation,  to  all  its 
citizens. 

The  law  permitting  the  maintaining  of 
public  librcuies  by  general  taxation  is  more 
liberal  in  this  State  than  in  any  other.  In 
fact  this  law  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  library  is  the  post-graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  free  public  schools,  and  in  this 
department  there  is  no  age  limit,  or  inflex- 
ible course  of  study. 

It  is  only  by  taking  this  comprehensive 
view  of  what  the  library  is  that  we  come 
into  a  full  understanding  of  its  real  signifi- 
cance. Closely  related  to  the  school  work 
from  the  beginning  of  the  elementary  course, 
its  influence  widens  and  deepens  through 
the  grades,  until  in  the  end  it  supplants  the 
school  altogether,  continuing  its  aominating 
influence  throughout  life. 

We  stand,  then,  face  to  face  with  two 
questions,  "What  can  the  library  do  for 
children  while  in  school  ?* '  *  *  What  can  the 
library  do  for  the  young  people  after  they 
leave  school?" 

I  take  it  that  these  meetings  are  for  the 
exchange  of  views  and  opinions  formed  as  a 
result  of  experience  rather  than  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  profound  learning.  The  word  Car- 
negie has  been  prefixed  to  the  word  library 
so  often  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  proper  noun,  or  even  as  a  proper 
adjective.  Representing  the  town  to  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  his  first  contribution  of 
$300  for  uie  purchase  of  books  for  the 
schools,  and  to  which  later  he  gave  his  first 
public  library— which,  by  the  way,  is  and 
always  will  be  absolutely  free  to  the  town, 
being  supported  by  a  permanent  endow- 
ment—I may  be  pardoned  if  I  speak  largely 
from  experience. 

The  first  three  hundred  dollar  library,  let 
me  observe,  deserves  more  than  a  passing 


notice ;  not  so  much  because  it  was  the  small 
beginning  from  which  such  mighty  sequence 
has  ensued,  but  by  reason  of  the  books 
Uiemselves.  Many  of  the  books  stand  on 
the  shelves  today  just  as  when  they  were 
first  placed  there,  save  for  the  occasional 
dusting  which  they  receive.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  books  were  not  of  a  character  to 
interest  children.  Perhaps,  too,  because 
teachers  did  not  know  then  how  to  select  a 
school  library.  Authors  had  not  then  dis- 
covered the  art  of  writing  down  to  the 
child's  capacity.  True  there  were  then  as 
now  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson, Arabian  Nights,  and  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  If  these  were  placed  on  the  shelves 
then  they  have  long  since  been  worn  out, 
while  the  heavier  works  of  science  and  art 
stand  on  the  shelves  untouched.  A  glance 
over  the  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years 
shows  that  writers  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  get  hold  of  the  chil- 
dren. Unfortunately  many  have  won  their 
audience  by  pandering  to  the  imagination* 
and  appealing  to  the  baser  passions,  rather 
than  by  developing  the  nobler  traits  of 
truth,  honesty,  virtue,  patriotism. 

Every  educator  who  has  given  the  matter 
any  thought  will  assent  to  this  proposition: 
The  child  who  leaves  school  with  eood  read- 
ing habits  and  a  taste  for  good  literatuxe, 
though  with  low  marks  in  all  his  studies 
(if  that  were  possible),  is  better  equipped  for 
life's  battle  tnan  is  the  honor  student,  f»o- 
vided  the  latter  has  no  acquaintance  with 
good  books,  and  no  desire  for  the  good  things 
of  literature.  Such  being  the  case,  what 
more  valuable  theme  can  engross  the  teach- 
er's time  and  attention  than  directing  and 
in  a  sense  controlling^  the  literanr  tastes  and 
propensities  and  aspirations  of  her  pupils  ^ 
Modestly  to  make  some  suggestions  that,  it 
is  believed,  will  tend  in  this  direction,  is  the 
object  of  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reading  matter  pro- 
vided for  the  children  in  the  regular  school 
curriculum  should  be  selected  on  the  princi- 
ple that  children  are  reading  to  learn,  in- 
stead of  learning  to  read.  The  mechanics 
of  reading  should  be  well  in  hand  within 
the  first  school  vear,  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  the  close  of  the  third. 
Even  in  acquiring  this  mastery  of  funda- 
mentals in  reading,  the  child  must  have  ac- 
quired a  large  fund  of  information;  for,  if 
rightly  taught,  he  will  have  read  aloud,  in 
presence  of  the  teacher,  from  six  to  ten  books 
each  year.  From  the  fourth  year  on,  the 
reading  may  range  all  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture. Ten  or  twelve  pages  an  hour,  read  and 
discussed,  is  not  excessive,  provided  chil- 
dren read,  and  don't  spend  their  time  mumb- 
ling words,  and  halting  and  waiting  for 
help.  Time  and  again  nave  we  held  the 
watch  on  classes  in  any  and  all  grades,  when 
neither  teacher  nor  pupils  knew  that  they 
were  reading  against  time,  and  have  found 
classes  read  and  understand  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  story,  and  have  observed  them 
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cover  page  after  pi^e  in  one  and  a  half  to 
three  minntes.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
to  forty  pages  an  honr.  Now,  whatever 
else  is  done  or  left  undone,  all  programs 
shonld  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  at  least 
filly  to  sixty  minutes  daily  to  reading.  At 
the  slowest  rate,  ten  pages  to  the  hour,  a 
class  would  read  a  book  of  200  pages  in  a 
month,  or  300  pages  in  six  weeks.  Carry 
this  through  the  year  and  you  have  six  to 
nine  good,  well  selected  books,  read  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  help  of  the  teacher  each 
year.  Hiis  in  the  eight  years  of  the  course 
means  from  fift^  to  seventy- five  books. 
Now,  observe,  this  is  not  haphazard  read- 
ing, but  intelligent  and  directed  effort,  and 
can  be  made  to  cover  definite  lines  and  sub- 
serve definite  ends. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  library; 
or  what  has  the  library  to  do  with  this 
school-work  ?  Just  this.  Any  well  directed 
library  can  be  made  helpful  to  the  school  in 
furnishing  the  material  for  this  literary 
work.  Mark  you  this,  which  people  are 
prone  to  forget—the  books  in  a  library  are 
purchased  to  be  read  ;  the  librarian  wants 
them  read.  That  is  the  way  he  makes  his 
showine.  His  reputation  as  a  librarian  de- 
pends directly  on  the  extent  to  which  he 
can  get  his  constituencv  to  read  his  books. 
Such  being  the  case  the  librarian  doesn't 
care  whether  he  buys  thirty  books  all  of  a 
kind  or  all  different.  By  co-operation ,  then, 
between  the  schools  and  tiie  library,  the 
latter  can  be  induced  to  purchase  enough 
books  of  a  kind  to  supply  a  class,  and  to 
Ihmish  them  to  the  scnools  for  a  period  of 
four  to  six  weeks,  knowing  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  each  of  the  books  will  have  been 
read  through  once  or  oftener.  A  very  slight 
mathematical  calculation  will  show  that  six 
sndi  sets  will  supply  each  of  six  schools  for 
six  periods  of  four  to  six  weeks.  Exper- 
ience has  proven  that  all  such  sets  of  books, 
whether  owned  by  the  library  or  by  the 
school  district,  should  be  purchased  in  sets 
of  25  or  30.  By  distributing  and  collecting 
the  books  for  each  lesson,  which  can  easily 
be  done  in  a  half  minute  or  less — ^we  have 
seen  it  done  in  ten  seconds— each  of  a  class 
of  fiftr  will  be  supplied  with  a  book  for 
himself  alone,  provided  the  class  is  divided 
for  reading  into  two  sections. 

In  man^r  instances  the  school  Board  is 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  at  least  part  of 
this  supplementary  matter.  But  where  the 
Board  cannot  or  will  not  provide  the  mater- 
ial, the  assistance  of  the  library  proves  very 
beneficial. 

But  the  fundamental  business  of  the 
library  is  to  furnish  for  the  general  public 
such  books  as  they  want  to  read,  seeking 
constantly  to  lead  its  patrons  into  higher 
grades  of  literature.  To  make  its  influence 
most  felt,  the  library  should  begin  to  stimu- 
late and  control  the  child's  reading  as  soon 
as  he  can  read.  Our  friends,  the  enemies  of 
the  public  schools,  who  a  year  or  two  ago 
were  saying  all  the  harsh  things  they  could 


about  us  (for  business  reasons  only)  have 
nearly  ceased  their  lamentations  about  the 
overworked  infants.  The  fact  is,  the  error, 
whidh  was  never  a  tenth  part  as  hard  as 
some  people  talked  about,  was  and  is  in  the 
kind  of  home  study  i-equired  rather  than  in 
the  amount.  Experience  teaches  that  the 
little  six-year-old  is  simply  delighted  when 
as  a  reward  of  merit  he  is  permitted  to  take 
his  book  home  and  read  his  lessons  to  his 
parents.  Now,  let  the  school  and  the  library 
take  advantage  of  this  childish  propensity 
and  from  the  outset  direct  and  control  the 
pupil's  literary  tastes. 

The  library  can  veiy  easily  place  in  the 
primary  schools,  beginning  as  low  as  sec- 
ond grade,  small  supplementary  libraries  of 
say  fifty  books,  adapted  to  the  mental  ca- 

Eacity  of  the  class.  These  can  be  given  out 
y  the  teacher  once  a  week,  to  be  taken 
home  by  the  children  and  returned  as  soon 
as  read — but  all  to  be  back  in  school  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  By  a  very  simple  system 
of  book-keeping  the  books  can  be  given  out 
in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  on  Friday  after- 
noon, and  most  strange,  seventy- five  per 
cent,  of  them  will  be  back  in  the  case  by  the 
next  Tuesday,  each  having  been  read 
through  by  the  pupil,  and  probablv  by  his 
father  and  mother.  As  before,  a  little  math- 
ematical calculation  shows  that  fifty  books 
will  supply  fifty  pupils  each  with  a  different 
book  each  week  for  fifty  weeks.  This  is 
only  theoretically  true,  for  in  practice  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  have  each  of  the 
fifty  children  read  each  of  the  fifty  books. 
Home  environment  counts  for  so  much  that 
a  book  that  would  be  too  hard  for  one  child 
would  be  trifling  for  another  in  the  same 
class. 

Experience  also  shows  that  occasionally 
it  is  not  convenient  to  give  out  the  books 
tveiy  week.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true 
that  in  a  term  of  thirty-six  weeks  the  books 
will  not  go  out  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  times. 

This  work  imposes  a  little  of  an  extra 
burden  on  the  teacher,  who  must  keep  tab 
on  the  books  ;  and  unless  she  assumes  this 
duty  cheerfully  it  will  be  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. We  began  this  work  on  a  very 
small  scale  two  years  ago,  giving  books  only 
to  such  teachers  in  second  and  third  grades 
as  asked  for  them.  The  effect  was  so  marked, 
not  only  in  the  interest  displayed  by  the 
children,  but  in  the  noticeable  improvement 
in  their  reading,  that  the  work  very  soon 
took  in  all  teachers  of  these  and  fourth 
grades.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  teacher 
make  a  complaint  about  the  extra  work  im- 
posed. We  have  now  ten  such  supplement- 
ary libraries,  making  an  aggregate  of  five 
hundred  books,  all  furnished  by  the  public 
library  and  remaining  in  the  school  from 
September  to  June.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  select  fifty  titles  of  books  adapted  to  chil- 
dren of  second  grade.  Third  grade  books 
are  more  numerous,  and  from  fourth  grade 
up,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  good  ma^ 
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terial.  This  is  now  the  third  season  for 
some  of  our  second-year  titles,  and  many  ot 
these  children  know  these  stories  from  hav- 
ing heard  their  brothers  and  sisters  read 
them  in  previous  years  ;  consequently  the^ 
are  becoming  somewhat  particular  in  their 
selection  of  books.  Notwithstanding  this, 
my  principals  assure  me  that  at  least  70  per  . 
cent,  of  the  500  books  will  go  into  at  least 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dififerent  homes  this 
year.  Talk  about  keeping  a  class  for  a  year 
moping  over  one  second  or  one  third  reader, 
when  a  child  will  read  the  book  through  in 
five  hours  ;  when  a  class  will  read  six  to  ten 
such  books  through  in  a  year,  under  guid- 
ance, careful  drills  for  pronunciation  not 
neglected,  in  the  res^lar  class  hour,  and 
«ach  pupil  will  read  for  his  own  enjoyment 
at  home,  one  book  a  week  beside. 
^But  such  frequent  and  constant  use  of  li- 
brary books  will  soon  wear  them  out !  Start 
a  set  of  books  around  in  September  and  let 
eBch  one  go  into  thirty  difierent  families, 
with  three  times  thirty  children  inspecting 
the  pictures,  and  they  will  be  food  for  the 
library  furnace  when  they  return  the  next 
June.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  books  were 
made  to  be  worn  out.  Anv  book  will  be  the 
worse  for  wear  when  it  has  been  read  through 
thirty  times,  not  to  mention  the  tender 
caresses  which  baby  has  bestowed  on  each 
separate  picture,  and  what  matter  whether 
this  wear  comes  all  within  nine  months  or 
is  extended  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years  ?    Representing  a  mill  town  that  em- 

Shasizes  the  superlative  by  boasting  of  being 
irtier  than  Pittsburg,  I  know,  as  many  do 
not,  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  foreign 
quarter ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  send 
our  best  books,  messengers  of  joy  and 
beauty,  into  the  homes  wnere  squalor  and 
dirt  reign  unmolested  and  supreme. 

But  why  stop  with  supplementaiy  librar- 
ies at  fourth  grade  ?  Above  this  ?rade  pupils 
can  go  to  the  children's  room  of  the  general 
library  and  draw  books  for  themselves;  be- 
sides each  teacher  may  take  a  few  books  to 
school  on  her  own  card,  and  allow  pupils  to 
read  them  there  during  odd  moments. 

But  the  cooperation  between  the  school 
and  the  library  should  not  end  here.  To 
45timulate  pupils  with  a  desire  to  read  for 
three  or  four  years  and  then  allow  them  to 
drift  without  further  guidance,  or  turn  them 
loose  among  thousands  of  books,  would  be 
like  placing  sharp-edged  tools  or  dangerous 
firearms  in  their  hands  without  any  caution 
or  instruction  as  to  their  use.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to  di- 
rect pupils  m  their  selection  of  books.  Sup- 
pose the  teacher  doesn't  know  good  books  ! 
Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  If  the  blind  lead  the 
blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles.  And  rignt  here  let  me  make  a 
point  in  favor  of  legislation  that  shall  secure 
better  equipped  teachers.  The  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying lioraries  demand  as  never  before 
that  teachers  shall  know  books.  This  knowl- 


edge can  onl^  come  with  maturity  and  ex- 
perience of  life.  And  as  long  as  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  the  teaching,  we  can't  ex- 
pect our  children  to  be  well  guided  in  what 
thev  read. 

Teachers  can  give  bent  to  the  literary 
tastes  of  pupils  by  suggesting  lists  of  books 
that  may  be  secured  from  the  library,  or, 
better,  purchased  and  owned  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  Such  lists  must  be  carefully 
prepared.  It  is  useless  to  select  books  whose 
titles  are  themselves  unattractive,  or  books 
in  which  children  feel  no  interest.  If  you 
wish  to  train  a  dog,  you  must  begin  with  a 
dog;  if  you  wish  to  train  a  horse,  you  must 
begin  with  a  horse.  You  can't  impose  your 
superior  intelligence  on  one  of  tliese  ani- 
mals, except  you  start  with  what  he  knows 
and  can  do.  So  if  you  are  going  to  stimu- 
late in  a  child  a  desire  for  good  literature, 
you  must  begin  with  the  child  as  he  is.  The 
boy  never  lived  who  didn't  delight  in  the 
hazardous  and  the  heroic.  But  the  Indian 
stories  of  Pratt,  Cooper  and  Parkn^n  are  as 
fascinating  as  the  aare  devil  deeds  of  Ned 
Buntline. 

In  preparing  lists  of  books  for  pupils  to 
select  from,  a  definite  purpose  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  lists  should  embrace  lines  other 
than  fiction;  such  as  biography,  books  of 
travel,  books  of  animal  life,  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  great  men.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  list  be  not  too  long.  Give  a  boy  or  a 
girl  five  or  ten  titles  to  select  from,  and  he 
will  easily  make  a  choice;  most  likely  will 
take  the  books  one  after  another  through  the 
whole  list.  Give  him  a  hundred  titles  and 
he  becomes  bewildered. 

Much  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
encouraging  pupils  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
books  they  read.  For  this  purpose  cards 
may  be  provided  with  blanks  for  name  of 
book,  name  of  author,  date  of  finishing,  and 
reader's  opinion  of  the  book.  Let  the  teacher 
call  for  these  cards  occasionally,  and  she 
will  find  them  bristling  with  suggestions. 

Teachers  may  stimulate  this  work  by  per- 
mitting pupils  to  write  answers  occasionally 
to  questions  on  authors  and  books,  such  as, 
Name  the  last  book  you  read.  Who  wrote 
it  ?  Why  ?  Name  the  five  best  books  yon 
know  of.  Which  of  these  have  yon  read? 
Name  the  character  in  any  book  which  von 
most  admire.  In  what  book  ?  Is  the  char- 
acter a  real  person  or  one  that  the  author 
has  invented  ?  Who  wrote  the  book  ?  What 
else  did  this  author  write?  What  is  the 
best  book  you  ever  read  ? 

The  general  reading  of  children  should  be 
such  as  will  supplement  and  aid  the  regular 
class  work.  Butterworth's  In  the  Boyhood 
of  Lincoln,  Brook's  Life  of  Lincoln,  Ointarj 
Book  for  Young  Americans,  Scudder's  Lire 
of  Washington,  Uncle  Sam's  Seoets,  The 
Duke  of  Stockbridge,  Richard  Carvel,  Canal 
Boy  to  President,  Boots  and  Saddles,  are 
t3rpes  of  books  that  help  to  make  history 
real.  Surely  any  boy  or  girl  were  hap- 
pier and  better  reading  such  books  for  half 
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an  hoar  or  an  honr  each  evening  than  in 
roaming  the  streets  or  attending  parties. 
And  if  more  of  such  literature  were  read  the 
regular  history  lesson  would  have  less  and 
less  of  drudgery. 

Pardon  one  suggestion  further.  Teachers 
should  use  the  bulletin  board  as  a  stimulus 
to  r^uling,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  selection 
of  books.  Pictures  are  so  abundant  and 
cheap  that  a  very  little  attention  and  fore- 
sight will  provide  a  good  variety  of  excel- 
lent illustrations  for  all  seasons  and  all 
themes.  Let  this  instrumentality  be  re- 
sorted to  frequently,  and  with  the  illustra- 
tion suggest  appropriate  titles  of  books. 

Once  again  I  near  the  sad  dirge, — Where 
are  overworked  teachers  and  children  to  get 
the  time  for  any  thing  more  ?  If  this  work 
is  the  most  imi>ortant  that  a  teacher  can 
do,  such  a  Question  is  inadmissible.  For  it 
should  be  done  if  every  thing  else  is  ne- 
glected. The  time  problem  comes  right 
back  to  the  question  of  the  teacher--get 
away  from  that  phantom  you  cannot.  The 
good  teacher  thoroughly  equipped  will  find 
the  time.  Overcrowded  courses  of  study 
fnmishes  a  convenient  excuse  for  ineffi- 
ciency and  incompetency.  If  some  promi- 
nent educators  are  to  be  credited,  we  have 
too  much  time.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  who  has 
seen  more  dififerent  children  at  work  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  perhaps  any  other 
ten  men,  boldly  asserts  that  all  the  work 
now  accomplished  in  the  elementary  course 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  school  day  for 
these  branches  limited  to  two  hours.  Dr. 
Thwing  who  has  given  this  matter  much 
study,  holds  that  the  entire  elementary 
school  curriculum  should  be  accomplished 
in  six  ;^ears  instead  of  eight.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh is  ouoted  as  saying  that  the  Porto 
Rican  chilaren  learn  to  talk  and  read  Span- 
ish and  English  both  just  as  soon  as  one. 
The  advocates  of  Manual  Training  affirm 
that  this  branch  can  be  given  its  fair  allot- 
ment of  time  without  in  anyway  interfering 
with  the  advancement  of  students  in  their 
regular  class  room  work.  Many  more  state- 
ments of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited, 
but  this  is  enough  to  at  least  arouse  the  sus- 
picion that  all  of  the  school  day  is  not  util- 
ized to  the  best  advantage. 

What  is  the  eflFect  of  the  free  public  library 
on  the  school  and  on  the  community  in  gen- 
eral? Speaking  from  experience,  I  can 
appljr  only  one  word,  excellent.  The  gen- 
eral intelligence  is  quickened.  Children 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  books  know  what 
good  books  are,  and  unless  all  signs  fail,  are 
reading  the  better  grades  of  literature. 
Novels  ?  Yes.  You  and  I  read  them :  why 
shouldn't  the  children,  provided  they  are  of 
the  best  fiction  ?  I  asked  each  pupil  in  an 
eighth  grade  school  to  name  for  me  five 
bw>ks  outside  the  Bible  which  he  regarded 
as  the  best  he  knew  or  had  read.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  partial  summary  of  the  results 
of  my  inquiry :  Stowe  was  named  17  times  ; 
Bunyan  and  Cooper  each  16  times ;  Alger 


and  Thomas  Nelson  Paee  each  3  ;  Dickens, 
5  ;  Irving  and  Churchill  each  4 ;  Hawthorne 
and  Ralph  Connor  each  8 ;  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
and  Mary  Johnston  each  twice  ;  while  a  long 
list  among  whom  were  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Hall  Caine,  Augusta 
J.  Evans,  Bertha  M.  Clay,  and  Marie  Corelli, 
were  each  named  once.  This  from  children 
who  have  had  a  free  public  library  at  their 
command  all  their  lives.  The  severest  critic 
must  admit  that  for  eighth  grade  children 
these  selections  are  not  bad. 

To  recapitulate :  What  can  the  public 
schools  do  to  bring  about  the  disposition  to 
read  the  best  books  ?  They  can  furnish  the 
children  an  abundance  and  variety  of  read- 
ing matter  from  the  beginning  of  school  life 
through  the  high  school,  and  can  make  pro- 
vision in  the  curriculum  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  reading  done  under  guidance. 
They  can,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  li- 
brary, furnish  the  children  abundance  of  lit- 
erature for  home  reading,  adapted  to  tender 
years  and  graded  up  as  children  advance  in 
age  and  power.  They  can  aid  the  children 
in  the  selection  of  books  from  the  library 
and  for  their  own  private  book  shelves,  by 
timely  suggestion,  by  giviae  out  short 
well  chosen  lists  of  books  to  select  from,  bv 
skillful  and  wise  use  of  the  bulletin  board. 
They  can  encourage  children  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  their  own  reading  by  providing  cards 
conveniently  arranged  for  preserving  data. 
They  can  encourage  pupils  to  do  collateral 
reading  which  shall  have  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive bearing  on  all  branches  of  the  school 
curriculum.  All  this  and  more  can  the 
poorest  school  do  if  it  has  the  one  prerequi- 
site to  success,  the  earnest,  effective,  skill- 
ful teacher. 

Sup.  C.  A.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City,  agreed 
with  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  paper. 
This  subject  of  Reading  and  Literature 
in  school  is  not  only  an  important  one, 
but  the  most  important  of  all.  The  life 
of  the  race  is  embalmed  in  literature,  and 
can  only  go  on  properly  through  the  use 
of  literature  as  a  means.  We  should  use 
the  best  literature  in  reading  from  the 
very  first,  and  not  work  at  reading 
merely  as  reading — at  the  mechanics  of 
it — he  did  not  believe  in  spending  much 
time  on  that.  He  had  not  much  experi- 
ence along  the  library  line,  but  had  found 
it  possible  to  buy  some  80  of  the  best 
books  for  the  eighth  grade  and  have 
them  read,  at  less  expense  than  for  each 
pupil  to  buy  one  ordinary  book.  A  small 
number  of  high  grade  books  cover  much 
ground  by  passing  them  round  from 
class  to  class  in  the  grade.  He  had  no 
experience  in  the  use  of  a  bulletin  board. 
The  work  done  in  the  school  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently extensive.    The  reading  of  eighty 
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masterpieces  will  open  up  an  entrance 
into  abont  all  the  distinctive  fields  (rf 
literature.  All  that  Is, needed  is  to  intro- 
duce the  good  books  and  see  that  they 
are  used.  We  want  as  a  result  the  culti- 
vation of  constructive  imagination — the 
power  to  represent  the  absent  by  its  image 
before  the  mind.  How  shall  we  develop 
this  power  ?  Beginning  with  books  like 
Mother  Goose,  and  going  on  to  the  stories 
of  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  we  can 
give  them  conceptions  arranged  in  pleas- 
ing forms.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  He  had  noticed,  as  others 
must  have  done,  that  children  from  fam- 
ilies where  there  are  no  books  are  more 
like  animals,  having  none  of  the  resources 
and  little  of  the  joy  of  childhood — lack- 
ing in  ability  to  organize  games  and  the 
like.  They  begin  to  read  good  books, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  mind  is  changed, 
and  power  of  thought  is  developed. 
Without  such  opportunity,  children  may 
reach  the  8th  grade  with  but  little  more 
mental  power  than  in  the  4th;  they  have 
not  developed  the  power  that  comes  of 
contact  with  words.  Reading  in  one  set 
of  readers  does  not  develop  such  power. 
Literature  must  stand  for  growth,  for 
human  hopes  and  fears,  for  human  life — 
to  get  hold  of  that  awakens  life.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  single  book  better  adapted  for 
mental  gymnastics  than  Alice  in  Won- 
derland. Literature  of  the  kind  that  is 
written  for  children  is  not  literature  at  all. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  Why,  any 
teacher  whose  heart  is  in  it  and  will  form- 
ulate a  plan  can  get  the  Board  to  buy 
these  good  books  instead  of  new  Readers. 
One  hundred  good  books  will  solve  the 
question,  with  all  the  power  and  blessing 
that  means  to  the  child. 

Supt.  A.  Reist  Rutt,  of  Milton,  said 
the  ground  had  been  pretty  well  covered, 
and  he  could  only  emphasize.  One  thing 
he  had  not  caught. a  hint  of— the  devel- 
opment of  good  literary  taste  by  requir- 
ing the  memorizing  of  good  selections,  as 
well  as  by  the  reading  of  stories  that  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  and  awaken  the 
moral  nature.  This  work  should  begin 
at  the  very  beginning,  as  soon  as  we  get 
the  children;  indeed,  it  should  have  been 
started  before  that.  You  take  a  book 
suited  to  the  grade  and  read  enough  from 
it  to  rouse  interest,  and  before  you  can 
get  home  the  pupils  will  wait  for  you  to 
ask  where  they  can  eet  that  book.  Then 
get  it  for  them  and,  and  use  it.  Culti- 
vate the  power  of  choice  by  having  them 


select  from  lists  of  good  things.  Even 
if  they  sometimes  get  only  pictnres,  and 
do  not  analyze  the  thought  of  the  selec- 
tion, much  is  gained.  We  can  do  some- 
thing on  this  line  in  testing  teachers;  he 
remembered  one  who  had  not  read  a 
single  book.  He  summed  up  thus: 
I.  Let  the  teachers  read  stories  that  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination,  beginning  in  the 
first  grade;  2.  Require  memorizing  of 
choice  things;  3.  Have  the  pupils  read 
fine  selections;  4.  Have  them  read  com- 
plete works;  5.  Secure  teachers  who  are 
m  sympathy  with  such  work;  6.  Secure 
from  your  Board  such  assistance  as  the 
law  permits. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  said  be 
had  some  experience  with  a  People's 
Public  Library — not  a  "Camepe,"  but 
built  and  maintained  from  the  school 
tax.  It  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  under  the  law  which  pro- 
vides for  nine  trustees.  It  was  established 
by  the  school  board  one  might  say  by 
accident.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
there  were  men  willing  to  leave  money 
for  this  purpose,  but  legislation  was 
needed  to  empower  the  board  to  receive 
it;  one  of  the  prospective  donors  being  a 
member  of  the  board.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  the  law  general,  and  that  was 
done.  The  library  started  with  9,000/ 
and  now  has  30,000  volumes;  the  cost  is 
three-fourths  of  a  mill  added  to  the  tax 
rate.  The  first  year  fifteen  or  sixteen 
books  were  selected,  17  copies  of  each,  for 
17  schools  of  same  grade;  the  principals 
gave  out  the  books  to  pupils  on  Friday 
nights;  the  pupils  were  permitted  to  read 
in  school  when  they  had  nothing  to  do« 
and  the  books  could  be  taken  home. 
That  year  102  good  books  were  read  6 
times.  The  effect  was  to  develop  better 
motives  and  higher  purpose.  The  next 
year  thirty- five  books  were  added,  again 
17  copies  of  each,  and  800  books  were 
read  7  times;  and  the  number  is  still  in- 
creasing. Our  school  board  spends  $400 
a  year  for  supplementary  reading  also — 
the  library  is  additional.  We  got  what 
we  needed  by  simply  appealing  to  the 
board  and  letting  the  leaven  work. 

Supt.  John  Morrow,  Allegheny  (dty),. 
said  they  had  some  practical  experience 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  they 
bought  half  a  dozen  different  sets  of 
Readers  to  supply  the  grades  with  good 
literature.  Some  citizens  objected,  and 
the  school  people  were  gathered  into 
court,  where  Judge  Ewing  decided  that 
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it  was  against  the  law  to  spend  public 
money  for  any  books  except  those  regu- 
larly adopted;  we  might  adopt  difierent 
sets  for  different  grades,  but  only  one  set 
for  each  grade;  and  they  were  told  if  they 
did  it  again  they  wonld  be  fined.  This 
dampened  their  ardor,  and  nothing  ad- 
ditional has  been  supplied  since.  The 
State  Superintendent  remembers  the  case. 
We  thought  the  decision  was  a  mistake, 
and  was  sure  it  was  a  misfortunci  But 
the  old  proverb  says  there  are  many  ways 
of  choking  a  dog,  and  they  had  choked 
this  one — ^a  little.  They  let  the  princi- 
pals select  books  from  the  public  library; 
they  can  get  only  one  of  a  kind,  and  can- 
Dot  always  get  the  ones  they  want;  but 
they  get  what  they  can,  and  the  Board 
winks  at  it.  Some  schools  have  provided 
themselves  with  books  by  holding  enter- 
tainments. The  Board  takes  no  part  in 
this;  the  principals  do  it,  and  so  a  few 
books  are  smuggled  in,  but  it  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  is  done,  as  it  were,  under  a 
doud — you  all  run  some  risk,  and  any 
discontented  citizen  can  jerk  you  into 
court.  We  ought  to  have  some  legisla- 
tion to  permit  us  to  get  some  good  liter- 
ature into  the  schools  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown, 
said  that  back  of  the  public  library  is 
the  question  of  training  the  people  to  use 
the  books.  In  one  school  of  20  pupils 
he  knew  of,  800  books  were  read  in  a 
year,  an  average  of  40  to  each  pupil. 
Of  course,  some  read  more  than  others; 
one  for  two  or  three  weeks  read  a  book 
every  day,  others  kept  one  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  some  read  nothing — these 
last  were  lacking  in  power  of  expression. 
The  problem  comes  back  to  the  school, 
to  teach  them  to  appreciate  good  reading. 
So  far  as  the  legal  side  is  concerned,  in 
his  district  the  Judge  thinks  the  school 
board,  the  superintendent  and  the  teach- 
ers know  more  about  what  they  want 
than  the  courts.  He  was  not  quite  ready 
to  do  away  with  the  "mechanics'*  of 
reading.  We  need  the  grade  reader  long 
enough  to  gain  power  to  read  distinctly, 
with  clearness  and  force.  The  supple- 
mentary reading  should  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  the  other  grade  work, 
and  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  it.  He 
had  about  8,000  volumes  of  supplement- 
ary readers,  including  40  sets.  There  is 
a  gradual  development  of  nature  study, 
along  with  geography  and  history.  Ab- 
stract literature  does  not  appeal  to  chil- 
dren; We  must  make  this  work  fit  into 


the  grade.  Supplementary  reading  should 
be  done  with  a  purpose,  and  school  and 
home,  library  and  text-book,  should  go 
hand-in-hand.  The  question  of  supply 
is  not  a  serious  one — any  superintendent 
can  get  what  he  says  is  needed  material. 
Johnstown  has  a  Carnegie  library  build- 
ing, the  city  keeping  up  the  books;  but 
the  schools  cannot  use  it  to  advantage, 
there  being  so  many  calls  for  the  same 
book  from  the  same  grade.  We  must  get 
the  libraries  into  the  schools,  and  have  sets 
of  the  same  book,  as  is  done  in  Pittsburg. 
However  we  get  them,  we  need  tKem  in 
the  school,  at  the  hand  of  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Wm.  N.  Ehrhart,  of  Mahanoy 
City,  emphasized  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing none  but  the  best  books,  and  they 
must  be  readily  accessible.  The  teachers 
themselves  must  know  the  best  things, 
to  be  capable  of  stimulating  the  pupils. 
If  the  schools  are  to  be  a  power  on  this 
line,  the  teachers  must  be  readers.  They 
must  know  history,  biography,  travel. 
With  the  best  books  ready  at  hand,  and 
well-read  teachers,  our  wishes  will  be 
largely  realized.  He  held  to  the  maxim 
of  Bacon — "Reading  maketh  a  full 
man." 

Supt.  John  A.  Gibson,  of  Butler  (city), 
desired  more  light  on  the  legal  question. 
We  have  need  for  the  supplementary 
reader,  and  we  get  it,  but  in  view  of  a 
decision  of  court  that  it  is  illegal,  we  do 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  Supt, 
Morrow.  Last  year  he  had  investigated 
the  matter,  recognized  the  need  and  in- 
tended to  ask  the  board  for  $200;  he 
thought  the  new  law  would  be  helpful, 
but  found  he  had  to  give  it  up.  We 
want  to  know  what  we  can  legally  do;  if 
the  thing  is  good,  our  boards  should  have 
power  to  provide  it;  if  there  is  no  such 
power,  we  should  try  to  get  it.  He  did 
cot  believe  any  child  should  have  its 
whole  life  narrowed  by  reading  only  one 
set  of  books,  and  these  mere  text- books. 

Supt.  J.  W,  Canon,  of  New  Castle, 
said  the  courts  would  decide  the  same 
way  whenever  the  matter  was  brought 
before  them.  It  is  only  by  indulgence 
that  we  are  permitted  to  have  the  sup- 
plementary books.  All  agree  that  we 
want  this  literature,  but  the  law  restrains 
U3,  and  we  have  simply  been  winked  at 
in  violating  it.  What  we  want  is  to 
change  the  law.  As  it  stands,  we  are 
required  to  swear  that  we  have  adopted 
certain  books  '*and  no  others '*  are  used,, 
which  is  often  not  the  fact. 
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Deputy  Houck  said  if  superintendents 
would  turn  back  to  the  reports  of  edu- 
cational conventions,  they  would  find 
that  they  had  demanded  this  uniformity 
and  the  Legislature  responded.  We  de- 
manded uniformity  and  got  it;  now  we 
want  all  sorts  of  books.  This  very  law 
was  framed  and  passed  in  compliance 
with  superintendents'  wishes. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster:  I 
go  back  as  far  as  Dr.  Houck,  and  am 
therefore  one  of  the  culprits.  But  the 
world  moves.  Remember  that  when  this 
law  was  made  the  school  boards  did  not 
buy  the  books;  each  family  bought  its 
own,  and  every  remove  brought  a  new 
«xp^nse  for  school  books;  some  could 
not  or  would  not  meet  it,  so  each  took 
what  books  he  had,  and  sometimes  there 
were  almost  as  many  different  books  as 
pupils.  No  wonder  there  was  a  clamor 
for  uniformity;  you  could  not  run  schools 
in  that  way.  But  conditions  have  been 
improved;  when  the  board  purchases  the 
books,  the  reason  for  uniformity  is  swept 
away.  We  are  now  suffering  under  a 
law  made  to  fit  other  conditions;  and 
whether  we  did  or  did  not  ask  for  it  then, 
has  little  weight  since  those  conditions 
have  ceased  to  exist.  All  wisely- made 
constitutions  have  provision  for  amend- 
ment and  adaptation  to  changing  condi- 
tions; otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
remedy  but  revolution.  It  would  seem 
that  directors  who  are  competent  to  run 
schools  mi^ht  be  trusted  to  select  books. 

Supt.  Missimer:  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  law.  When  the 
board  of  directors,  superintendent  and 
teachers  meet  to  select  books,  they  are 
limited  to  one  series  in  each  branch,  as 
text-books  or  drill-books  proper.  How, 
then,  shall  we  get  any  others  under  the 
decision  of  Judge  Ewing?  By  adding 
other  books,  not  as  a  regular  medium 
of  instruction,  but  for  general  culture;  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  Board  may  give 
money  to  hire  lecturers  to  instruct  their 
teachers,  or  pay  expenses  of  superintend- 
ents who  attend  these  conventions. 

State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  was 
called  for  from  all  sides  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  responded:  I  remember 
while  once  attending  a  banquet  in  Erie, 
a  cue  was  given  me  that  has  served  me 
since  when  pressed  on  such  questions. 
On  the  table  was  the  very  finest  Cincin- 
nati ham — and  the  President  of  the 
School  Board  was  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Noticing  that  the  Jewish  lawyer  (Rosen- 


zweig)  ate  more  ham  than  I,  an  opportun- 
ity was  taken  to  ask  how  he  reconciled 
the  ham  with  the  Scriptural  prohibi- 
tion. He  replied:  *'That  prohibition 
was  written  before  Cincinnati  ham  was 
known.  *'  So  I  might  answer  that  this 
book  law  was  made  before  supplementary 
reading  was  heard  of.  But  I  have  often 
wished  that  those  three  words  "and  no 
others '  *  were  not  in  the  law.  The  history 
of  this  movement  reminds  us  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation  for  free  text- 
books. We  were  told  that  there  was  no 
law  for  it;  that  boards  who  spent  public 
money  that  way  were  indictable.  The 
strict  constructionists  of  the  western  conn- 
ties  said  we  could  not  do  it;  many  in  the 
east  thought  we  could — and  they  did, 
until  there  were  some  2,000  schools  sop- 
plied  with  books  at  public  expense  with- 
out authority  of  law.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  judges  would  follow 
Judge  Ewing.  Still  I  repeat  that  I  wish 
those  three  words  did  not  appear  in  the 
law.  I  believe  the  law  is  too  narrow  and 
ought  to  be  changed. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  of  McKeesport, 
said  that  when  the  question  came  up  in 
his  town  a  letter  from  the  Department 
was  produced  saying  that  there  was  no 
legal  authority,  and  so  they  have  access 
to  only  one  set  of  books,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  all  wrong.  We  might  get 
there  under  the  library  law,  by  putting 
sets  into  the  library,  and  taking  them 
out  and  using  them.  We  need  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  can't  get  it,  as 
things  stand. 

Supt.  C.  S.  Poos,  of  Reading,  said  they 
had  met  the  question  partially  by  carry- 
ing Nature  Study  and  History  and  Liter- 
ature down  to  the  first  grade,  and  having 
one  series  in  each  grade.  This  gives 
sufficient  variety,  and  does  not  violate 
the  law.  Results  depend  largely  on  the 
teacher.  He  remembered  one  who  in  six 
weeks  of  enforced  leisure  read  about  a 
hundred  books  and  went  back  to  his 
work  so  enthused  that  he  was  called 
down  for  arousing  such  an  interest  in 
reading  as  to  interfere  with  the  other 
work. 

INVITATION  TO  GOVERNOR. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  said 
the  Governor  was  announced  for  the 
Directors'  Convention,  and  we  would  all 
be  glad  to  see  him  here  if  he  could  spaie 
time  to  visit  us. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  moved  the  appointment 
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of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor 
and  invite  him  to  meet  with  ns;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

APPOINTMBNTS  PRO  TBM. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  being 
absent,  Supts.  W.  W.  Rupert,  of  Potts- 
town,  and  J.  H.  Landis,  of  Conshohocken, 
were  appointed  to  fill  the  respective 
o&C6spro  tern. 

AMENDED  SPELI^ING. 

Supt.  Buehrle  read  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  on  the  subject  of 
Amended  Spelling,  as  follows: 

Resolved t  i.  That  the  words  program ,  Iho, 
alihOt  thorOy  thorofare^  thru^  thruouty  catalogs 
frology  decalog^  demagogy  pedagogy  be  printed 
m  the  publisht  proceedings  of  this  Association 
as  spelt,  recommended  and  printed  in  those  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

Resolved^  2.  That  wherever  words  hav  two 
forms,  such  as  mold  and  mould,  hieht  and 
height,  sovran  and  sovereign,  past  and  passed, 
sp^t  and  spelled,  preference  be  given  to  the 
smipler  form,  that  it  alone  be  taught,  and  that 
we  recommend  to  the  authors  of  school  books 
and  dictionaries  to  omit  the  longer  forms. 

Resolved f  3.  That  in  all  exercises  in  speling, 
and  in  all  examinations  in  orthografj,  the  forms 
recommended  by  the  American  Pilological  As- 
Bociation,  as  adopted  by  the  Standard  Dictionary 
and  printed  in  Webster's  International  (latest 
edition,  pp.  xcvii-civ),  be  accepted  as  correct. 

This  action  was  simply  placing  Penn- 
sylvania in  line  with  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  has  since  been 
followed  by  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  both 
of  which  appropriated  money  (one  $50, 
the  other  $100  a  year)  to  promote  the 
movement  for  simplified  spelling.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  present  system  has 
many  disadvantages.  The  argument  of 
the  question  was  given  in  the  Pittsburg 
report,  which  has  been  circulated  here, 
and  any  member  can  read  it;  we  need 
not  go  over  it  now.  He  moved  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  State  Association  and 
adopt  the  resolutions  as  read.  This  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  general  body  had 
placed  itself  on  record,  but  the  committee 
thought  it  well  to  present  the  subject  at 
this  time. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  Supt. 
Berkey  moved  to  lay  it  over  until  the 
morning  session.  The  action  of  the  State 
Associarion  last  summer  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  educators 
of  the  State.  He  for  one  was  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  himself  on  this  question 
here  and  now. 

The  motion  to  lay  over  being  seconded, 


Supt.  McGinness,  of  Steelton,  and  Supt. 
Lamb,  of  Braddock,  objected  that  this 
question  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
take  up  the  time  allotted  to  the  morning 
programme. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  It  might  as  well  be 
settled  now.  The  action  of  the  State 
Association  was  published  and  circulated, 
and  there  has  been  ample  time  to  consider 
it.  He  thought  now  was  the  time  to 
vote  upon  it,  as  the  programme  announced 
it  for  this  hour. 

Supt.  Berkey:  The  Allegheny  county 
institute  refused  to  affirm  this,  after 
mature  consideration. 

Supt.  Lamb  moved  to  amend  the  pend- 
ing motion  by  postponing  the  subject 
indefinitely,  which  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Morrow,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Spelling  was  discharged  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Department. 

INVITATION  TO  GOVBRNOR. 

The  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor was  announced,  namely,  Supts.  L. 
O.  Foose,  H.  C.  Missimer,  C.  A.  Babcock. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  till 
evening. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


M 


USIC  for  this  session  was  furnished 
by  a  double  quartet  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  high  school,  which 
was  the  subject  of  general  praise. 


READING  IN  CHARACTBR  MAKING. 

Miss  Bertha  Herring,  of  the  Harris^- 
burg  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  of  which  at  her  request  we  make 
a  very  brief  abstract,  which  cannot  do 
justice  to  her  work.  A  good  reader  is  a 
pupil  quick  to  grasp  all  studies.  The 
average  child  does  not  know  how  to 
study  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
read.  It  is  grimly  pathetic  to  note  what 
a  surprising  revelation  it  is  to  many 
pupils  that  anything  can  be  read  except 
a  reading-book.  The  object  of  this 
evening's  work  was  to  bring  out  the 
value  of  reading  in  developing  the  noblest 
in  character  and  preparing  for  the  inevi- 
table conflicts  of  life.  Proper  teaching 
of  reading  gives  opportunity  to  impress 
highest  thought  in  best  form,  and  rules 
for  right  conduct  may  be  taught  along 
the  way.  That  the  pupil  may  catch  the 
the  thought,  the  teacher  himself  must 
understand  it.  Intelligence  is  the  pre- 
condition of  good  reading — understand 
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before  you  read.  Be  caiefol  of  pronun- 
ciation— call  attention  to  the  sound  sig- 
nificance of  w6rds.  The  nobility  of  good- 
ness, charity,  patriotism,  the  charms  of 
out-door  life,  reverence  for  home  ties — ^all 
may  be  impressed  by  well-chosen  read- 
ings. The  imagination  is  to  be  en- 
livened, the  child  taught  to  see  with  his 
mind  what  he  has  never  seen  with  his 
eyes.  All  this  is  moulding  character. 
The  teacher  need  not  be  an  ''elocution- 
ist'' to  know  how  to  read  and  teach 
reading. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  practical 
value  was  set  forth  in  the  paper,  enforced 
by  illustrations  aptly  chosen  and  beauti- 
fully rendered.  The  paper  is  worthy  of 
repetition  before  every  body  of  live  teach- 
ers, and  will  be  in  demand  for  that  pur- 
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This  was  the  title  announced  for  a  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  P.  M.  Pearson,  of  Swarth- 
more  College.  It  was  made  up  of  a  series 
of  selections  from  the  works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  extremely  well  deliv- 
ered, and  connected  by  a  rather  slender 
thread  of  appreciative  comment,  accom- 
panied by  the  speaker's  own  and  others' 
estimates  of  the  author's  ability  and  place 
in  literature.  As  our  readers  all  know 
Riley  and  make  their  own  estimate,  and 
as  (of  course)  we  cannot  reproduce  the 
graceful  rendering  of  the  speaker,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  report  the  speech.  There 
is  a  good  evening's  entertainment  in  it, 
and  the  audience  manifested  their  appre- 
ciation by  frequent  applause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Depart- 
ment adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  Convention  joined  in  the  morning 
exercises  of  the  High  School,  and 
Supt.  Coughlin  addressed  the  pupils. 

On  calling  to  order.  Chairman  Poose 
described  the  arrangement  of  the  High 
School  building  and  the  best  way  to  see 
its  working. 

Treasurer  Kendall  having  arrived,  took 
his  place  and  made  up  his  membership 
list. 

COMMITTBES  APPOIKTBD. 

The  following  committees  were  an- 
nounced by  the  President. 

On  ResoluHons-^vLpts,  Miller,  Pease  and 
Harman. 


On  Nomination  of  OfiicersSfiptA.  Patter- 
son, Canon  and  Buehrle. 

PLACE  OP  NEXT  MEBTING. 

Supt.  Gotwals,  of  Norristown,  cordially 
invited  the  Department  to  hold  next 
year's  convention  at  that  place,  where  he 
promised  good  accommodations  and  a 
trip  to  Valley  Forge. 

Supt.  Yocum,  of  Chester,  had  intended 
to  make  the  same  request  for  his  own 
town;  but  if  it  is  decided  to  go  to  Norris- 
town  this  time,  he  hoped  all  would  keep 
Chester  in  mind. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Canon,  the  invita- 
tion to  Norristown  was  accepted. 

The  first  paper  on  the  morning  program 
was  then  read  by  Supt.  E.  H.  Miller,  of 
Bradford  (city),  as  follows,  on 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CITY  TEACHERS. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  "Summer 
Schools  for  City  Teachers  "  it  miffht  be  well 
to  consider,  first,  the  class  of  teacners  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  such  schools,  and  tie 
benefited  by  the  same;  secondly,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  that  such  schools  should 
offer;  and,  thirdly,  ways  and  means  of  secur- 
ing practical  results. 

In  regard  to  the  first  proposition  as  to 
the  class  of  teachers  likely  to  receive  benefit 
from  such  schools,  I  assume  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  who  have  secured  posi- 
tions in  city  schools  during  the  past  five  or 
seven  jears,  or  who  will  secure  su<^  posi^ 
tions  in  the  future  are  graduates  of  either 
high  schools  or  normal  schools,  and  that 
they  have  had  prior  to  said  city  appoint- 
ment two  or  more  years'  experience  as 
teachers,  exclusive  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Model  or  Training  School.  If  there  be  any 
city  in  which  such  standard  or  equivalent 
is  not  required  nor  maintained,  then  the 
standard  in  that  cit^  is  too  low,  for  which 
the  superintendent  is  chiefly  responsible. 
It  is  inconsistent  to  talk  of  supplementary 
schools  for  teachers  who  have  not  been  re- 
quired by  school  authorities  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  school  facilities  already  open  to 
them  before  granting  them  positions  as 
teachers. 

If  there  be  a  demand  for  a  summer  school, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  deficiency 
existing  in  the  present  school  system  or 
supplementing  that  system.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  minimum  academical  re- 
quirement of  teachers  is  a  high  school  or  a 
normal  school  education.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent lack  of  opporttinity  for  obtaining  siidi 
an  education,  hence  school  boards  slioald 
insist  upon  such  evidence  of  scholarship  as 
a  pre-requisite  for  appointment,  and  the 
teachine  of  elementary  subjects  except  so 
far  as  a  hasis  in  method  shomd  not  be  a  port 
of  the  summer  school  work,  under  the  con- 
ditions as  hereafter  outlined.  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  in  every  city  are 
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fcmnd  teacheiB  who  do  not  come  up  to  this 
standard  of  scholarship.  They  hold  their 
positions  nnder  the  general  law  applicable 
to  peaceful  and  undisturbed  possession  for  a 
•certain  number  of  years.  Some  of  these  can 
teach  school,  others,  no  doubt,  have  valu- 
able accomplishments  not  apparent  in  the 
achool  room.  I  assume  then  that  the  stu- 
dents found  in  such  summer  schools  as  are 
under  consideration,  would  consist  of  the 
youn^^er  and  the  more  ambitious  classes  of 
our  city  teachers,  who  have  alreadv  gradu- 
ated from  a  hieh  school  or  a  normal  school, 
and  have  had  experience  of  two  or  more 
years.  These  would  be  young  men  and 
women  of  healthy  bodies,  of  mature  minds 
and  capable  of  good  solid  work. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  to  oe  done  in  such  sum- 
mer schools,  a  conclusion  is  more  difficult. 
Teachers  will  be  actuated  by  different  mo- 
tives, and  demands  will  not  be  uniform. 
One  class  of  teachers  will  feel  the  need  of  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  which 
ahe  is  required  to  teach,  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  methods,  etc.  Another  class  will 
wish  to  take  up  advanced  work  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  higher 
grades.  Of  course  it  has  been  understood 
that  in  all  reference  made  to  the  minimum 
quidifications  of  teachers,  I  have  had  in 
mind  onlv  grades  below  the  high  school. 
The  work  provided  for  summer  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers.  This  would  perhaps  not  be  diffi- 
cult if  the  teachers  could  always  be  relied 
upon  to  select  such  work  as  they  most 
needed,  and  which  would  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  pupils  under  their 
charge.  In  my  judgment  this  would  not 
always  be  done.  I  have  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  that  my  judgment  of  a  teach- 
er's weak  points,  and  what  she  was  deficient 
in,  did  not  correspond  to  the  teacher's  opin- 
ion. In  fact  one  seldom  finds  a  teacher  who 
is  making  a  failure  of  her  work  who  realizes 
the  fact,  and  is  willing  to  concede  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  teachers  when  finally 
dropped  for  incompetency  invariably  at- 
tribute the  cause  of  their  non- election  to 
some  prejudice  or  grievance  which  the 
superintendent  or  some  member  of  the 
IxMud  has  against  them.  I  have  for  several 
Tears  during  the  winter  session,  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers,  organized  evening 
classes,  and  teachers  have  been  invited  to 
join  some  one  of  the  classes,  the  work  not 
being  compulso^.  The  result  has  alwavs 
been  the  same.  The  strongest  teachers  who 
had  the  least  need  of  such  classes  have  been 
the  ones  who  have  taken  advante^e  of  the 
opportunity  offered,  and  the  ones  for  whose 
special  benefit  the  classes  were  organized 
have  found  many  and  various  excuses  for 
non-attendance. 

If  summer  schools  are  to  be  practical  and 
perhaps  receive  State  aid,  as  they  should, 
and  tne  teachers  themselves  can  not  be  re- 
lied upon  exclusively,  how  shall  we  deter- 


mine the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  ? 
In  what  respects  are  city  teachers  most  de- 
ficient, and  what  special  line  of  pedagoji^- 
cal  work  is  most  important?  I  can  give 
only  my  own  opinion,  and  that  will  have  to 
be  based  upon  such  conditions  as  I  find  in 
my  own  schools.  But  as  like  conditions  do 
not  prevail  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  State, 
there  will  be  various  opinions  among  Sup- 
erintendents. 

Before  stating  my  own  conclusions,  I  wish 
briefly  to  state  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  Bradford. 

I  have  stated  the  minimum  which  we  re- 
quire as  to  scholarship  and  experience;  this 
excludes  a  large  number  fresh  from  the 
High  School  or  Normals  who  would  other- 
wise be '  applicants.  Fortunately  we  have 
no  city  training  school  for  teachers,  and  are 
hence  under  no  obligations  to  the  graduutes 
of  any  particular  s(mool. 

I  can  say  also  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  exclusively 
"home  talent"  to  handicap  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Teachers'  Committee  in  mak- 
ing their  selections  from  the  best  material 
available  regardless  of  residence.  Neither 
have  we  any  adopted  schedule  of  salaries 
which  prevents  the  Board  from  offering  in- 
creased compensation  when  necessary  to 
prevent  good  teachers  from  leaving  us,  or 
from  offering  good  teachers  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  come  to  Bradford  when  we 
learn  of  such  teachers;  and  the  Superintend- 
ent is  always  on  the  lookout  for  good 
teachers. 

Of  the  67  teachers  now  supplying  the 
schools  of  Bradford,  29  have  their  homes 
within  the  city;  ij  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  outside  of  the  city;  12  live  in 
New  York;  7  come  from  Ohio;  i  from  Con- 
necticut, and  one  from  Indiana.  Hence  we 
ought  to  have  a  corps  of  teachers  that  will 
average  well  with  the  teachers  of  other 
cities.  If  we  do  not  have,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  Superintendent  for  not  beine  able  to 
recognize  good  work  on  the  part  ofa  teacher, 
or  in  not  being  sufficiently  diligent  in 
searching  out  good  teachers.  I  might  add, 
also,  that  our  method  of  keeping  records 
and  of  making  promotions  secures  the  best 
work  which  a  teacher  is  capable  of  doing 
and  shows  her  standing  and  rank  as  com- 
pared with  other  teachers. 

Under  these  conditions,  what .  do  these 
teachers  most  need?  My  experience  has 
been  that  while  the  number  of  failures  have 
been  comparatively  few,  the  chief  cause  of 
such  failures  has  been  the  lack  of  discipline. . 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  fault  could 
not  be  remedied  by  Summer  Schools.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
lack  of  the  power  to  govern,  and  to  maintain 
order  is  only  the  sunace  indication  of  other 
trouble.  **  Shaking  "  does  not  g^ve  a  man 
the  ague;  it  is  only  an  indication  that  he 
does  have  the  aeue,  and  if  you  can  cure  the 
disease  he  will  quit  shaking.  A  teacher 
who  thoroughly  understands   the  sul^ect 
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matter  which  she  is  required  to  teach,  has 
made  careful  preparation  for  the  recitation, 
is  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, will  have  good  order  in  the  school 
room.  The  teacher  who  is  weak  in  disci- 
pline is  generally  weak  in  scholarship,  and 
m  methods  of  instruction.  Usually  in  addi- 
tion she  lacks  mental  training  and  culture. 
The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  leave 
school  and  begin  teaching  at  too  early  an 
age,  and  hence  lack  the  training  and  mental 
culture,  the  general  ihformation,  the  social 
standing  and  self-confidence  which  of  itself 
unconsciously  commands  the  obedience  and 
respect  of  pupils,  and  which  is  also  uncon- 
sciously being  exerted  by  the  teacher. 

I  find  also  that  even  with  the  greatest 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  there  are 
many  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  taught;  who  have  only  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
For  example,  not  one  teacher  in  five  who 
are'  graduated  from  our  hieh  schools  and 
normal  schools  is  capable  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish grammar  in  the  seventh  and  eighUi 
{^des.  Another  great  weakness  of  teachers 
IS  a  lack  of  general  reading  and  information. 
They  are  not  readers,  neither  of  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  general  or  professional 
literature.  Their  knowledge  of  current 
events  is  confined  too  much  to  what  is 
gleaned  from  the  local  columns  of  the  home 
paper,  or  bits  of  stray  gossip  afloat.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  its  manifold  achieve- 
ments in  the  various  lines  of  science,  in  its 
history  and  biography,  in  its  commercial 
and  industrial  progress,  loses  many  an  op- 
portunity to  aad  new  zest  to  lessons  and 
impart  useful  information  to  her  classes. 
We  need  something  to  strengthen  the 
*'  Reading  Habit ''  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Living  near  Chautauqua,  I  hayp  on  many 
occasions  requested  certain  of  my  teachers 
to  attend  the  summer  school  there  and  take 
courses  which  I  selected.  In  all  instances 
both  the  teachers  and  myself  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  They  have  come 
into  contact  with  instructors  of  National 
reputation,  and  have  received  many  valu- 
able ideas  and  suggestions.  The  courses  in 
Methods,  including  Primary  Number  Work 
and  Reading  have  been  unusually  profitable. 
The  teacher  learns  things  that  she  had 
never  thought  of.  She  begins  to  use  her 
mind  and  to  do  some  thinking  on  her  own 
account.  She  compares  work  and  methods 
with  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Her  mental  horizon  broadens. 
She  gets  new  interest  in  her  work.  She  be- 
^ns  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  school-work 
is  not  simply  mechanical  drudgery.  She 
reads  more  She  has  more  confidence  in 
her  own  judgment.  She  is  not  afraid  of  a 
new  idea,  and  gets  the  courage  to  work  it 
out  and  the  mental  ability  to  note  results. 
She  learns  to  criticise  poor  work.  I  have 
observed  that  the  teachers  who  have  taken 
these  courses  come  back  home  with  a  story 


to  tell.  They  want  to  test  some  theories 
which  they  have  heard,  and  they  want  to 
talk  over  the  result  with  some  one.  Th^ 
have  also  heard  discussions  in  the  fonn  of 
lectures  upon  many  different  subjects  by 
thinking  men.  The  environment,  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere  that  pervades  the  com- 
munity, the  healthful  opportunities  for  both 
rest  and  recreation,  has b^en  better  for  them 
physically  than  a  tonic,  or  a  sanitarium. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration.  Our  summer 
school  should  have  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  Chautauqua  spirit. 

The  high  schools  of  theState  make  no  pre- 
tense of  qualifying  teachers.  It  is  no  more 
a  part  of  their  function  than  it  is  to  qualify 
doctors  and  lawyers.  The  normal  schools 
of  the  State  do  in  theory  qualify  teachers 
and  make  such  pretense,  but  the  results  in 
many  cases  indicate  but  little  more  than 
theory  and  pretense.  I  do  not  assert  that 
the  Normals  are  not  doing  good,  far  from  it; 
they  are  doing  much  good,  but  they  grad- 
uate many  pupils  not  qualified  for  positions 
in  city  schools.  They  are  not  in  my  judg- 
ment working  along  the  lines  in  whidi  they 
can  do  their  best  work,  and  be  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  school  system  of  tiie 
State. 

I  assume  that  anjr  pupil  who  has  passed 
the  8th  ^rade  examination  for  admission  to 
a  city  high  school,  or  who  has  passed  the 
8th  g^ade  examination  such  as  is  now  being 
given  by  county  superintendents  all  over 
the  State,  will  be  admitted  to  one  of  our 
normal   schools,  and   will   in  due  course 

graduate  in  three  years.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
ave  personal  knowledge  of  many  cases 
who  have  been  admitted  with  lower  qualifi- 
cations and  graduated  in  less  than  two 
years.  The  professional  training  and  men- 
tal development  which  such  children  get  in 
this  time  qualifies  them  for  teaching  school 
about  to  the  same  extent  that  an  8th  grade 
pupil  who  has  read  a  physiology  is  qn^ified 
to  practice  medicine.  One  exception  should 
be  made  to  this  statement,  in  respect  to  tte 
comparatively  laree  number  of  pupils  in  the 
normal  schools  who  have  done  considerable 
teaching,  either  before  entering  the  normal 
or  during  their  course.  Such  pupils  are 
older,  more  mature,  and  better  qualified, 
and  had  their  course  in  the  normal  been 
adapted  to  the  work  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  expect  to  do,  they 
would  be  thoroughly  quidified  for  that 
work. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  that 
were  it  not  for  the  State  Normal  Schools  Ae 
great  majority  of  the  country  teachers 
would  receive  no  professional  training 
whatever.  This  remark  was  further  supple- 
mented at  a  meeting  of  this  convention  two 
vears  ago  by  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
leading  normal  schools  of  the  State,  who 
stated  that  the  normals  made  no  pretense  of 
qualifying  teachers  for  secondary  or  high 
schools.  I  believe  both  of  these  statements, 
and  I  am  as  thorough  a  supporter  of  our 
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normal  schools  as  any  gentleman  here.  Bnt 
accepting  these  statements,  I  should  like 
some  explanation  or  reason  why  schools 
whose  purpose  is  to  supply  teachers  for 
elementary  g^des  only,  who  announce 
that  they  make  no  pretense  of  supplying 
High  Schools,  why  do  these  Normal  Schools 
require  a  wider  range  of  studies  than  do  our 
city  hi^h  schools,  and  attempt  to  cover  this 
work  in  much  less  time,  and  especially 
when  by  their  own  admissions  they  do  not 
pretend  to  qualify  teachers  to  teach  many  of 
the  studies  which  they  require  them  to  take  ? 
— studies  which  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  grad- 
uates are  never  called  upon  to  teach.  Such 
conditions  beget  a  si)int  of  superficiality 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  this  superfici- 
ality affects  all  ol  their  work  as  teachers. 
I  believe  that  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  should  be  higher, 
that  they  should  not  attempt  to  do  the  work 
in  the  elementary  branches,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  public  schools  and  which  is 
being  done  by  tnem  in  almost  every  graded 
school  of  the  State,  and  in  many  of  the  un- 
graded schools. 

I  believe,  further,  that  thej  should  limit 
themselves  to  the  work  which  can  be  done 
in  the  most  thorough  manner;  that  more 
time  should  be  given  to  the  training  school 
and  to  strictly  professional  work,  and  that 
the  diplomas  issued  should  specify  onl^ 
those  subjects  which  the  graduate  is  quali- 
fied to  teach,  so  far  at  least  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  con- 
cerned. 

Bnt  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that 
the  Normal  Schools  alone  do  superficial 
work.  My  criticism  of  them  is  that  they 
attempt  to  do  too  much  in  too  short  a  time. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  outside  of  High 
Schools  to  find  evidences  of  poor  work  and 
overcrowded  courses  of  study. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  high  schools 
with  courses  so  overloaded  that  they  are  do- 
ing an  incalculable  injury  to  thorough  work, 
casting  discredit  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, causing  unsparing  criticism  of  teach- 
ers by  the  business  public,  and  the  attacks 
on  the  public  schools  in  general  by  college 
presidents  whose  institutions  the  so  called 
graduates  of  such  High  Schools  seek  to 
enter  and  for  which  they  are  totally  unpre- 


There  is  a  constant  demand  in  this  State 
and  other  States  for  teachers  in  high 
schools,  in  academies,  seminaries,  and 
private  schools  of  various  character.  With 
the  normal  schools  doing  their  legitimate 
work  of  preparinc^  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  there  is  a  source  of  supply 
from  which  trained  teachers  for  such  posi- 
tions may  be  obtained,  but  there  is  no  source 
of  supply  in  this  State  from  which  teachers 
of  the  higher  erade  can  be  furnished  for 
high  schools.  True,  the  colleges  may  give 
instruction  in  the  subiect  matter  of  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  but  the  colleges  do 
not  give  professional  training  for  teaching 


as  they  do  for  other  professions.  Indeed^ 
they  do  not  recognize  teaching  as  a  profes^ 
sion;  nor  do  the  laws  of  our  State  regard 
teachine  as  a  profession,  nor  protect  the 
public  from  incompetents.  Under  the  laws- 
of  Pennsylvania  no  one  can  prescribe  for, 
nor  doctor  a  sick  cow  or  horse  unless  he  has- 
completed  a  special  course  in  some  college 
or  university  covering  four  years  of  work  iu' 
that  line,  and  has  in  addition  passed  a  rigid 
examination  before  a  State  Board.  The 
same  regulation  applies  to  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, doctors,  and  lawyers.  Some  religious 
sects  will  not  permit  a  man  to  have  a  charge 
and  draw  a  salary  for  praying  for  sinners,  un- 
less in  addition  to  his  college  course,  he  has 
taken  a  special  theological  course.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  State  requirements  for  teach- 
ers should  not  be  below  the  requirements  of 
vendors  of  patent  medicine,  compounders  of 
tonics,  or  the  veterinarians  of  racing  stables. 
If  teachinjg^  is  to  become  a  profession,  the 
State  shoulcfdo  something  to  make  it  such. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  ambitious 
teachers  who  would  further  qualify  them- 
selves, if  the  opportunity  ofifered  and  there 
was  something  tangible  to  gain.  There  is 
evidence  of  this  in  the  large  number  who  go 
to  Chautauqua  and  attend  the  summer 
schools  at  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  other  loca- 
tions. The  trouble  with  such  schools  is 
that  the  terms  are  too  short,  there  is  no  re- 
quired work,  the  courses  are  entirely  discon- 
nected and  unrelated,  there  is  no  head  nor 
Progression  and  especially  there  is  no 
iploma  or  degp-ee  given,  no  qualified  license 
to  teach,  nothing  that  is  recognized  in  any 
official  manner  by  any  one. 

We  have  in  tnis  State  no  certificate  or 
document  which  a  teacher  can  hold  that 
gives  prestige  or  standing  to  the  holder.  . 
We  have  nothing  that  corresponds  to  the 
High  School  Life  Certificate  of^Ohio  or  New 
York.    Permanent  certificates  are  too  com-^ 
mon  and  the  standard  too  low  to  be  of  edu-^ 
cational  value.    Every  City  Superintendent^ 
has  many  teachers  in  the  primary  g^des- 
holding  as  high  a  grade  of  certificate  as  he 
himself   does.      Our    educational   system' 
should   provide   for  a  document  of  some- 
character,  certificate  or  diploma,  or  degree, 
that  represents  a  high  grade  of  scholarly 
and    professional    attainments   recognized* 
everywhere  without  question  as  evidence  of 
such.    It  would  be  something  worth  work^ 
ing  for.    It  should  be  a  document  that  would 
bear  the  same  relation  to  teaching  as  a  pro-* 
fession,  as  a  doctor's  or  lawyer's  diploma 
from  our  leading  universities  bears  to  the 
profession  of  medicine  or  law.    Perhaps  the 
institution  which  is  doing  work  most  nearly 
along  these  lines  is  the  New  York  State 
Normal  College  at  Albany,  the  President 
of  which,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
writes  me  as  follows  under  date  of  January 
29th: 

**  In  general,  however,  I  may  say  that  the 
distinction  between  this  institution  and  the 
Normal  School  is: 
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'*  First  That  our  entire  energr  and  time 
is  devoted  to  professional  work.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  necessarily  requires  a 
high  degree  of  scholarship  upon  entering, 
.«onse<}uently  you  will  see  that  the  subjects 
prescribed  are  numerous. 

"Second.  The  length  of  time  that  we  can 
.  devote,  and  do  devote  to  psychology,  phil- 
.oaophy  of  education,  and  methods  ot  teach- 
ing is  tJiree  or  four  times  as  much  as  is 
given  in  the  ordinary  school." 

Now  whether  such  a  summer  school  as  we 
are  discussing  means  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  institution  in  our  State  or  not,  I 
.do  not  know.  Possibly  such  work  might 
the  done  in  connection  with  some  of  our 

f  resent  institutions,  as  the  University  of 
ennsylvania,  the  State  College,  or  one  of 
our  present  Normal  Schools.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  school  should  be  in  session  during 
the  entire  year.  That  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
quired work  could  be  done  during  the  sum- 
mer term  by  teachers  who  may  thus  with- 
out loss  of  position  qualify  themselves  for 
higher  or  better  work,  and  who  during  their 
iscnool  terms  may  devote  whatever  time  they 
may  have  to  working  along  the  prebcribed 
course.  The  summer  term  also  should  in- 
clude such  work  as  is  now  beine  done  at 
Chautauqua  and  similar  schools  all  over  the 
country;  the  popularity  and  demand  for 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of 
teachers  in  attendance. 

This  phase  of  the  summer  school  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  other.  This  work 
is  to  the  school  what  the  revival  is  to  the 
church  and  more,  because  not  only  do 
teachers  receive  renewed  professional  inspir- 
ation and  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  manner  I 
spoke  of  in  reference  to  Chautauqua,  they 
receive  real  intellectual  advancement,  mental 
training  and  practical  instruction.  But 
such  schools  in  order  to  attract  teachers  of 
this  class  in  any  numbers  must  provide 
Bomething  more  than  mere  opportunities 
for  study  and  recitation.  There  must  be 
opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation  as  well. 
Teachers  who  have  taught  nine  or  ten 
•months  need  this  rest  and  recreation. 
'What  Superintendent  has  not  observed  tae 
4ifiference  in  the  physical  vigor  and  buoy- 
ancy of  his  teachers  at  the  opening  of  his 
school  in  September  and  its  close  in  June  ? 

New  York  has  selected  for  her  State  sum- 
mer schools,  Chautauqua  and  the  "Thou- 
sand Islands.'' 

I  think  also  there  should  be  a  relation  of 
courses  of  study  offered,  a  progression,  cer- 
tain definite  requirements  which  when  com- 
pleted will  be  rewarded  by  a  I^ife  Certificate 
tor  Elementary  Schools,  as  the  law  of  Ohio 
provides  for  teachers  in  that  State.  Books 
and  tuition  should  be  free,  and  the  pedagogi- 
cal course,  not  purely  academic,  should  be 
in  charge  of  public  school  men  and  teach- 
ers, not  college  professors.  I  conclude  then 
that  teaching  snould  be  recognized  by  the 
State  as  a  profession,  and  facilities  should 
be  offered  for  professional  training. 


Supt.  C.  S.  Poos,  Reading,  said  the 
tone  of  the  paper  was  hopeftil.  Ten 
years  ago  we  were  compelled  to  defend 
the  summer  school — to  day  the  burden  of 
proof  has  been  shifted;  in  the  paper  we 
hear  only  of  questions  like  these:  Who 
can  be  attracted  to  summer  schools  ?  what 
shall  be  their  work  ?  how  shall  we  obtah 
best  results  ?  This  is  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can problem  for  the  next  quarter  century; 
we  must  meet  the  demand  for  men  and 
women  who  know  more,  and  who  can 
teach  what  they  know.  Thus  £ar  the 
movement  has  developed  on  three  lincs: 
university  summer  schools,  schods  of 
pedagogy,  and  the  Chautauqua  summer 
assemblies.  Bach  of  these  in  its  place  is 
doing  good  work,  and  we  ought  to  en- 
courage them  all.  The  paper  thinks  the 
university  work  is  not  sufficiently  graded; 
my  personal  experience  leads  me  to  differ. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  summer 
school  is  a  recent  development,  and  wfll 
soon  adjust  itself.  What  should  be  the 
aim  of  such  a  school?  Teachers  need 
change  of  environment,  recreation;  they 
are  tired  of  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over,  and  want  something  diffoent; 
the  summer  school  meets  that  indicatkm. 
It  aims  in  a  measure  to  supply  deficien- 
cies in  the  curricula  of  schools,  to  make 
up  for  lost  opportunities.  He  had  been 
attracted  to  the  summer  school  and  could 
bear  testimony  to  its  value — it  was  the 
Renaissance  in  his  teaching  life,  not  so 
much  by  acquisition  of  special  knowledge, 
or  supplying  of  defects,  as  by  the  inspira- 
tion it  had  given.  To  his  mind,  there 
was  no  better  tonic  for  the  teacher.  Many 
teachers  who  cannot  be  induced  to  go  to 
a  university  school  or  a  school  of  meth- 
ods, are  attracted  to  these  summer  assem- 
blies, and  return  with  renewed  enthusi- 
asm; so  these  schools  reach  a  class  of 
their  own.  As  the  paper  says,  many  are 
unable  to  stand  up  master  of  the  situa- 
tion— are  deficient  in  patience,  enthusi- 
asm, self-reliance — cannot  discipline  the 
pupils,  or  even  themselves.  For  these  he 
knew  nothing  more  helpful  than  the 
summer  school.  It  bad  done  much  for 
himself,  and  would  help  any  teacher.  He 
hoped  every  superintendent  would  do  aU 
he  could  to  forward  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Legislature  to  provide  means  to 
offer  this  help  to  teachers  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Supt.  W.  W,  Rupert,  of  Pottstown:  It 
seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  summer  school  is  a  good  thing; 
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but  whether  people  are  so  well  satisfied 
as  to  be  willing  to  give  them  proper  sup- 
port is  another  question.  New  York  has 
successful  schools  at  Chautauqua  and  at 
the  Thousand  Islands.  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  do  something  like  that  and  other 
states.  We  ought  to  be  helping  our 
teachers  to  additional  education.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  we  know  if  one  is 
satisfied  to  stand  still.  A  teacher  who 
will  do  absolutely  nothing  in  a  vacation 
of  eight  weeks  does  not  amount  to  very 
much;  any  active  mind  will  want  to  do 
something.  He  had  no  experience  as  a 
pupil  in  a  summer  school,  but  had  been 
connected  with  one  as  an  instructor, 
where  Dr.  Schmucker  taught  botany  and 
Dr.  Brumbaugh  literature.  If  teachers 
could  be  brought  in  contact  with  such 
work  as  that  of  the  lady  last  night,  it 
would  be  of  great  value.  These  schools 
make  proper  provision  for  recreation,  they 
work  only  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  He  wished 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  liberally  help  her 
teachers  to  a  better  education  in  these 
schools.  In  all  other  directions,  manu- 
fiftctures,  art,  invention,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  times; 
and  we  would  earn  big  interest  on  this 
investment  for  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers. "  Put  grease  where  the  squeak  is  " 
proves  good  philosophy  in  mechanics; 
and  this  work  is  in  that  same  line,  and 
reaches  the  precise  spot. 

Principal  H.  H.  Spayd,  Minersville, 
said  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
felt  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  had 
not  kept  up  with  other  departments  of 
life.  And  Pennsylvania  is  not  keeping 
up  with  other  States.  He  had  attended 
four  summer  schools  since  1883,  and  the 
inspiration  gained  there  had  helped  him 
wonderfully.  All  the  teachers  who  attend 
these  schools  are  benefited.  It  must  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  is  in 
favor  of  these  schools;  some  directors  are 
opposed  to  them,  and  discourage  their 
teachers  from  attending,  saying  it  is  no 
use  to  spend  money  in  that  way,  and  they 
had  better  take  it  easy  during  vacation. 
He  was  not  sure  just  what  was  the  best 
plan.  He  used  to  think  the  Normal 
schools  might  help  us,  but  was  not  so 
sure  now.  We  want  the  best  men  in  the 
country  for  instructors — not  theorists,  but 
men  of  experience.  In  some  summer 
schools  the  classes  are  too  large  for  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  big  men  at  the 
head  of  them. 


Dr.  Schaeffer ;  A  bill  appropriating 
$5,000  to  help  the  summ^  schools  has 
been  reported  from  committee,  which  is 
practical,  and  if  enacted  will  be  helpful. 
No  doubt  we  shall  make  some  mistakes 
here,  as  we  have  in  other  things  hereto- 
fore, but  we  will  get  up  and  try  again. 
In  attending  the  educational  gatherings 
in  other  states,  he  found  our  own  did  not 
compare  with  some  of  them.  They  bring 
before  their  teachers  men  of  the  type  of 
Schurman.  If  we  can  have  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  bring  some  of  these  emi- 
nent men  to  our  conventions,  it  may 
arouse  an  interest.  Even  one  such  man 
at  this  meeting  of  Superintendents  and 
one  at  the  Directors'  meeting  that  is  to 
follow,  would  help  us  all.  He  hoped 
some  action  would  be  taken  to  help  along 
legislation  that  will  put  Pennsylvania 
abreast  of  the  foremost  of  other  states. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Gibson,  of  Butler,  offered 
a  resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  the  bill  should  be  enacted 
making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  sum- 
mer schools. 

On  motion  of  Snpt.  I^mb,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  it  favorably. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

NBBDS  OP  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  pablic  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is 
of  native,  original  growth,  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  sovemed  are  the  result  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  system  to  the  varying  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  answer  the 
question  of  needful  legislation  for  our  schools 
without  considering  the  general  character  of  the 
legislation  upon  which  our  school  system  has 
been  erected,  and  without  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  new  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
tion we  already  have  can  or  cannot  meet. 

When  the  illustrious  founder  of  our  Common- 
wealth put  into  his  Frame  of  Government  for 
his  Province  the  provision:  "  The  Governor 
and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools;''  and  when  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil in  1683  highly  resolved :  **  And  to  the  end 
that  poor  as  well  as  rich  may  be  instructed  in 
good  and  commendable  learning,  which  is  to 
be  preferred  before  wealth,  Be  it  enacted.  That 
all  persons  in  this  Province  and  Territories 
thereof  having  children,  and  all  guardians  and 
trustees  of  orphans  shall  cause  such  to  be  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  write  by 
the  time  they  attain  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and 
that  they  may  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  or 
skill,  that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want,  of 
which  every  court  shall  take  care ;  "  thus,  then 
and  there,  the  germ  of  our  free  public  school 
system  was  planted. 
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The  colonial  public  school  made  those  pay 
who  could  pay,  and  those  who  could  not  pay 
received  instruction  ^rratis.  This  was  the  policy 
of  education  for  the  first  century  and  a  half  of 
the  existence  of  our  Common  weiuth.  That  dis- 
tinction between  a  school  for  the  rich  and  a 
school  for  the  pauper  precipitated  the  conflict, 
and  tbe  struggle  wnich  was  fought  to  a  finish  in 
the  Legislatures  of  1834,  '35  and  '36,  and 
finally  ended  with  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  1836  providing  for  the  education  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  by  the  proportionate  taxation  of  all 
citizens  alike.  The  aistinction  between  educa- 
tion for  the  rich  and  education  for  the  poor  was 
wiped  from  the  statute  book. 

That  law  established  school  districts  and 
school  boards.  To  the  school  board  was  given 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  and  employing 
teachers.  But  the  law  left  its  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion to  the  voters  of  each  school  district.  There 
was  no  minimum  school  term.  There  was  no 
school  supervision.  There  was  no  standard  of 
qualifications  for  teechers.  The  school  board 
could  employ  anybody  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  no  teaching  beyond  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  original  free  school  act  contributed 
nothing  practically  to  the  public  school  system 
except  the  two  underlying  principles :  (a)  The 
maintenance  of  schools  tor  all  by  the  taxation 
of  all;  (b)  The  administration  and  management 
of  such  schools  by  the  people  of  each  school 
district.  The  lack  of  school  supervision,  the 
lack  of  any  expert  authority  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  common  school  system  by  the 
voters  of  each  school  district,  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  system  and  brought  about  condi- 
tions, in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  which 
naturally  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
which,  if  not  the  great  charter  of  our  school 
liberties,  organized  the  common  schools  into 
the  present  public  school  system,  and  to-day  is 
the  fundamental  school  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  framers  of  that  Act  built  for  all  time. 
Its  general  provisions  are  the  vital  orji^ans  of 
the  entire  system.  School  Boards  and  directors 
were  assigned  definite  powers  and  duties. 
School  taxes  were  separated  into  school  and 
building  funds.  The  schools  of  each  county 
were  subjected  to  the  personal  supervision  and 
inspection  of  a  county  superintenaent.  Teach- 
ers were  compelled  to  qualify  bv  examination 
under  the  superintendent  for  the  business  of 
teaching;  only  those  duly  certificated  could  be 
employed  by  the  Board.  The  common  English 
branches,  '*  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  require,"  were  to 
be  taught. 

Prom  these  general  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1854,  all  our  important  subsequent  school  legis- 
lation has  naturally  come.  From  the  provision 
confining  the  school  Board  to  the  employment 
of  teachers  only  who  were  duly  certificated  by 
examination  of  the  superintendent,  there  natur- 
ally followed  legislation  for  the  preparation  and 
training  of  the  teacher.  The  establishment  of 
the  Normal  School  under  the  Act  of  1857;  the 
teachers'  institute,  the  professional  and  per- 
manent certificate  system,  city  and  borough 
supervision  under  the  Act  of  1867,  were  legisla- 


tion addressed  directly  to  the  greater  efficiency 
and  improvement  of  the  teachers. 

Under  the  general  clause  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
permitting  the  teaching  of  ^ '  such  other  branches 
as  a  board  of  directors  may  reqaire,"  the  high 
schools  in  the  various  cities  and  boroughs  of 
the  State  were  organized.  The  high  school  act 
of  1895  extended  the  idea,  and  carried  the  same 
boon  of  higher  education*  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  township  as  well.  The  free  book  law  of 
1893  removed  the  last  barrier  to  the  free  attend- 
ance in  school  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  last  distinction  between  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  had  to  declare  their 
poverty  to  get  their  books  free,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  who  had  to  pay  for  them. 

Since  1854,  all  our  school  legislation  has  only 
enlarged  and  regulated  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  that  great  act.  There  has  been 
but  one  important  exception.  The  Compulsory 
Law  is  the  result  of  social  conditions.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  children  in  onr  cities  and 
towns  of  school  age,  who  were  being  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mining  labors,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  or  were  out  of  school  through 
the  selfish  indifference  of  parents,  or  their  help- 
less pauperism,  and  were  living  on  the  streets 
in  idleness  and  mischief,  and  constantly  recruit- 
ing the  ranks  of  juvenile  crime,  inevitably 
forced  the  legislation  to  bring  all  such  children, 
by  the  arm  of  authority,  into  school,  and  to 
train  into  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness  an 
element  of  population  threatening  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  &tate.  Whatever  uirther  legisla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  school  mav  be 
needed  must  come  from  conditions  revealed  by 
the  operation  of  previous  laws,  or  from  new 
social  and  industrial  conditions  calling  for  new 
educational  needs. 

The  operation  of  the  compulsory  law  has 
made  three  conditions  conspicuous,  which  may 
call  for  further  legislation  :  First,  The  census  <» 
children  between  six  and  sixteen  as  taken  by 
the  assessors  of  voters  is  a  universally  defective 
piece  of  work.  Being  a  |>olitical  job,  it  is  done 
indifferently  for  the  political  pay  there  is  in  it 
I  believe  that  fully  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  each  school  district  are  misBcd. 
School  boards  may  also  take  the  census,  to  see, 
I  presume,  whether  the  assessors*  census  is  cor- 
rect; but  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  school 
boards  alone,  because  they  are  the  interested 
parties,  and  it  may  be  done  without  much  ex- 
pense during  the  summer  vacation  by  the 
janitor  of  each  school  building  for  his  own 
school  district.  Second,  There  are  parents  who 
will  lie  about  the  age  of  a  child  in  order  to  get 
it  into  school  before  the  legal  age  of  admission; 
and  there  are  parents  who  will  lie  about  the  age 
of  a  child  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  school  and 
evade  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  law 
We  should  have  a  birth  registry  law.  Third, 
Of  the  children  brought  into  school  by  the 
compulsory  law,  many  can  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  grades.  Some,  bj  reason  of  long  absence 
from  school,  and  habits  of  idleness,  must  have 
individual  and  special  instruction  in  a  special 
school.  A  few  must  be  brought  to  school  every 
day  by  the  attendance  officer,  when  he  can  find 
them.  These  are  the  vagrant  waifs  and  young 
criminals  of  the  street  whom  parents  cannot 
control;  who  are  practically  fatherless,  mother- 
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less  and  homeless,  and  whom  no  school  can 
hold.  They  are  often  dirty  and  filthy,  and 
without  proper  and  sufficient  clothing  to  go  to 
school.  In  a  school  in  which  they  would  be 
removed  from  evil  influences  and  aFsociations, 
where  they  would  be  fed  and  clothed  and  given 
a  home,  these  children  might  be  trained  into 
good  and  useful  citizens.  The  State  should 
provide  two  or  three  such  schools  to  which  such 
children  might  be  sent.  The  reform  school  is 
not  the  place  for  them;  that  is  for  those  who 
have  already  become  criminal,  and  have  been 
committed  under  the  law.  These  children  are 
not  ^et  of  that  character,  and  under  proper 
tnimng,  may  yet  be  saved.  They  should  be  a 
charge  upon  the  State. 

How  to  secure  the  best  teachers  possible  for 
the  schools  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
whole  system.  Three  things  do  it:  (i)  An  ade- 
quate rate  of  salary  to  hold  the  teacher;  (2)  A 
high  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  teacher; 
(3)  The  training  of  the  teacher  into  greater  effic- 
iency. 

School  boards,  however,  generally  hire  their 
teachers  in  the  open  market  under  the  competi- 
tive law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  raising  the 
money  to  run  the  schools  of  their  respective 
districts,  the  general  custom  is:  First,  figure  up 
the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation;  second, 
figure  up  the  additional  amount  of  money  to  be 
raised  b^  taxation.  The  rate  of  wages  for  the 
teacher  is,  therefore,  no  higher  than  will  secure 
the  services  of  the  first  appficants  that  ofier,  and 
will  only  hold  those  another  year  who  can  get 
no  better  wages  elsewhere.  Under  this  direct 
business  method,  Pennsylvania,  the  first  State 
of  the  Union  in  the  size  of  her  appropriation 
for  schools,  really  pays  less  than  tne  average 
salary  for  the  whole  Union,  and  is  third  from 
the  bottom  in  the  list  of  States  representing  the 
most  wealth  in  the  Union.  The  majority  of  our 
school  districts  do  not  pay  over  f  35  per  month. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  districts  which  pay  but 
(25  per  month,  and  even  less,  to  their  teachers. 

Tne  remedy  is  apparent,  (a)  Compel  each 
school  district  to  raise  by  taxation  at  least  as 
much  as  it  gets  from  the  State  appropriation. 
(b)  Fix  by  law  a  minimum  salary  for  the 
teacher.  The  State  has  been  steadily  raising 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  teacher; 
why  not  fix  a  salary  below  which  the  School 
Board  may  not  go  ?  The  question  of  supply  and 
demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  getting  the  best 
teacher.  She  will  always  go  where  she  can  get 
the  most  money.  Pennsylvania  should  have, 
with  tlie  amount  of  money  she  gives  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  schools,  the  best  teachers  in  the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  teacher, 
the  certification  issued  by  the  superintendent 
still  remains  the  same.  *'Fair  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught"  will  still  procure 
a  provisional  license  to  teach.  And  as  what 
may  be  "fair**  knowledge  rests  with  the  judg- 
ment of  each  superintendent,  the  provisional 
certificate  represents  a  varying  standard,,  suit- 
able to  the  conditions  of  each  school  district. 
The  professional  certificate  rests  upon  skill, 
competency  and  a  "thorough"  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught.    Our  schools  should 


certainly  be  taught  by  this  class  of  teachers. 
And  yet,  two-thirds  of  the  30,000  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  carry  provisional  certificates. 
Year  after  year,  they  measure  up  only  **  fair." 
Should  not  the  provisional  certificate  be  re- 
garded, as  it  was  originally,  as  a  trial  certificate, 
and  after  three  years  of  teaching,  should  not  the 
teacher  be  refused  a  certificate  at  all  until  she 
Qualifies  up  to  the  standard  of  "thorough" 
aemanded  by  the  professional  certificate?  A 
teacher  who  cannot  reach  after,  say,  three  years, 
the  standard  called  for  by  that  certificate,  shoula 
not  teach  in  our  schools  at  all.  The  teacher  in 
tlie  elementary  grades  who  has  the  power  is 
always  the  one  whose  scholarship  is  beyond  the 
subjects  she  is  called  upon  to  teach.  In  the 
high  schools,  the  best  teachers  are  those  who 
have  been  educated  four  years  beyond  the  high 
school  branches,  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  if 
our  township  high  schools  are  to  produce  the 
results  they  ought  to  produce,  the  teachers 
should  possess  the  scholarship  which  extends 
far  beyond  the  subjects  of  the  township  high 
school  course.  The  township  boards  should 
provide  the  money  to  get  such  teachers.  They 
should  rank  in  scholarship  with  city  high  school 
teachers. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  grow  in  grace, 
culture  and  power.  Principals'  meetings,  grade 
meetings  may  strengthen  her  methods  and  disci- 
pline, but  they  may  not  broaden  her  views  of  life, 
or  widen  her  sympathies.  The  institute  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  quicken  her  enthusiasm  and 
give  her  greater  inspiration  in  her  work.  After 
many  years  of  listening,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  helps  to  stimulate  the  teacher  into  greater 
efficiency  m  occasional  features  only.  Its  domi- 
nant characteristic  has  come  to  be  one  of  liter- 
ary and  scientific  entertainment  and  amusement 
rather  than  one  of  helpful  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. In  its  present  tendency,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  County  Institute  is  a  positive  force  in 
awakening  in  tne  teacher  a  desire  for  greater 
individual  power,  or  for  inspiring  her  to  greater 
individual  efibrt.  Beyond  the  general  profes- 
sional spirit  engendered  by  bringing  all  the 
teachers  of  a  county  together  in  a  body,  the  in- 
stitute is  of  indififerent  educational  value.  The 
subjects  discussed  by  the  "instructors"  in  the 
four  days  of  actual  institute  work,  are  frequently 
beyond  the  range  of  common  school  instruction, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  comprehension  and  the 
power  of  assimilation  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  either  still  within, 
or  just  over  the  border  of  the  age  of  legal  in- 
fancy; or,  have  not  sufficient  education  and 
general  culture  to  grasp  the  points  of  the  subject 
presented  by  the  instructor. 

If  the  teacher's  methods  are  to  be  improved, 
she  must  be  met  by  the  instructor  on  the  ground 
of  her  own  fund  of  knowledge,  and  should  have 
thoughts  presented  to  her  within  the  touch  of 
her  own  experience.  Her  own  observation,  her 
own  thinking,  her  own  reading  will  make  her 
strong,  and  whatever  stimulates  in  her  the  de- 
sire for  better  scholarship,  better  thinking  and 
simpler  and  directer  methods  will  make  her  a 
better  teacher.  I  believe  with  our  State  Super- 
intendent that  a  summer  school,  of  a  four  or 
six  weeks*  course,  equipped  with  skillful  and 
actual  teachers,  and  paid  by  the  State  sufficient 
compensation  to  get  the  very  best,  will  do  more 
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in  the  way  of  makinebur  teachers,  who  desire 
to  improve,  more  efiBcient  than  any  other 
agency.  Such  schools  should  be  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  come,  and  should  involve  no  expense 
whatever  beyond  board  and  lodging. 

The  advancing  tides  of  sociaTand  industrial 
civilization  have  been  creating  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  new  educational  needs.  Year 
by  year,  "it  is  becoming  harder,**  says  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  "for  the  untrained  man  to  find 
profitable  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  youngj  men,  sober, 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  tramed  to  do' 
things,  are  in  such  great  demand.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  unskilled  laborer  will  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  industrial  system;  because 
a  bucket  of  coal  and  a  bucket  of  water  will  do 
his  work  better.  **  The  laborer  of  the  future,  to 
be  in  demand,  must  therefore  put  brains  into 
his  work.  He  must  be  trained  to  greater 
effectiveness,  and  for  such  effectiveness,  for  the 
young  men  who  are  ready  to  do  the  best  work 
they  can  do,  there  will  always  be  room  in  any 
calling.  The  demand  for  such  industrial  train- 
|ng  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  school,  as  will 
render  their  mental  training  most  effective,  is 
an  imperative  and  increasing  demand.  It  can- 
not be  evaded.  The  boy  who  learns  to  make 
something  by  hand,  accurately  and  well,  will 
not  only  have  received  a  valuable  educational 
lesson,  but  will  also  have  gained  a  wholesome 
respect  for  labor  and  labor's  products.  The 
girl  who  learns  how  to  care  for  the  house,  how 
to  sew,  or  cook  food  rightly,  even  though  she 
may  not  be  called  upon  in  after  life  to  do  any 
one  of  these  duties,  will  always  be  ii;i  sympathy 
with  those  whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to  sew  and  to 
cook.  The  boy  who  will  not  obey  the  law  of 
the  school,  who  is  restive  under  its  restraints 
and  lessons,  the  "  incorrigible,**  the  truant  who 
must  sometimes  be  eliminated  for  the  j{ood  of 
the  school,  may,  under  the  training  which  puts 
him  to  work,  find  the  latent  power  that  will 
yet  bring  out  of  all  the  useless  rubbish  a  good, 
true  man.  Such  a  feature  of  public  education 
is  the  direct  fulfillment  of  the  practical  needs  of 
the  community;  because  it  reaches  directly  into 
the  homes  of  the  people,  makes  them  better, 
more  comfortable,  and,  therefore,  happier.  The 
right  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  work  is  a  moral  right,  and  just  as  impera- 
tive as  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  grow,  the 
right  to  know.  No  school  is  a  good  school 
which  educates  its  pupils  away  from  work.  No 
school  should  give  a  boy  the  idea  that  it  is  bet- 
ter or  more  respectable  to  be  a  lawyer  than  to 
be  a  farmer.  A  good  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
is  as  good  and  useful  and  respectable  as  a  doctor 
or  a  minister,  and  infinitely  better  than  a  poor 
doctor  or  a  poor  minister.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion which  trains  the  young  to  some  form  of 
practical  work  is  performing  one  of  the  highest 
of  moral  duties,  and  is  the  onlv  system  that  will 
remove  the  social  conditions  wnich  breed  bodity 
and  mental  feebleness,  apathy  and  sloth,  drunk- 
enness and  pauperism.  Is  the  time  ripe  for 
legislation  making  such  a  feature  of  school 
work  a  mandatory  part  of  the  school  system  ? 

The  public  school  exists  for  the  perpetuation 
of  t^e  State.  For  that  purpose  the  State  re- 
(juires  it,  and  the  people  support  it.  Through 
it  the  children  of  tiie  State  are  supposed  to  ac. 


quire  the  general  inteUigence  aad  morality 
necessary  to  make  them  uaeful  membeis  of  ao- 
ciejty  and  render  them  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  government  of  which  they  will  be  a  neces- 
sary and  integral  port  Geneeal  intelligence^ 
however,  that  is,  the  sum  of  knowledge  and 
reasoning  power  in  the  maaseB,  does  not  make 
them  moraL  And  yet  morality,  not  intelligence, 
is  the  living  ptinciple  of  a  nation's  life.  The 
school  does  not  teach  it  as  a  special  feature  of 
daily  work,  and  yet  it  puts  forth  the  claim  thai 
it  is  teaching  morality.  The  school  teaches 
punctuality;  punctuality  is  a  virtue.  It  teaches 
promptness  and  industry;  promptness  and  is- 
dustrj  are  virtues.  It  teaches  self-reliance  asd 
obedience;  self-reliance  and  obedience  axe  vir- 
tues. It  teaches  order  and  neatness;  <Mrder  and 
neatness  are  virtues.  But  all  the  virtues  which 
the  school  teaches  are  the  result  of  repeated 
effort,  which  becomes  automatic  habiL  They 
are  habits.  They  do  not  reach  far  down  into 
the  real  moral  nature.  Truth,  reverence,  just- 
ice, sympathy,  purity,  honesty  ^ring  from  a 
deeper  source.  They  come  from  the  subjt^na- 
tion  of  self,  the  subjugation  of  will,  impulse  and 
desire  to  the  command  of  conscience. 

I  believe  that  the  public  school  can  devdop 
the  deeper  moral  nature,  that  it  can  teach  mor- 
ality. I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  preach 
morality,  but  that  it  should  teach  it.  Forbear- 
ance, justice,  magnanimity,  truth,  goodness; 
men  reap  what  they  sow — ^these  ideas  lie  at  the 
basis  of  moral  life,  and  the  school  can  tesdi 
them,  not  preach  them.  No  boy  or  girl  is 
equipped  for  citizenship,  is  fitted  to  take  a  place 
in  the  home  and  in  society,  who  has  not  bees 
taught  the  principles  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  stories  and  parables  of  the  BiUe^ 
setting  forth  the  right  principles  of  human  con- 
duct, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Tal- 
ents, the  Sower,  should  be  fixed  in  every  mind. 
Paul's  Song  of  Love,  his  Ode  on  Immorulity  in 
First  Corinthians,  some  of  the  Old  Testament 
tales,  Joseph,  Ruth,  passages  of  Job.  many  of 
the  Psalms  are  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequided, 
as  a  means  for  creating  noble  ideas  and  devel- 
oping noble  feeling. 

Forty,  fifty  years  ago,  the  New  Testament 
was  a  reading  book  in  many  of  our  common 
schools.  I  can  recall  to-day  verses  and  parables 
I  had  to  commit  to  memory  as  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  school  law.  I  aid  not  undenkand 
those  verses  then,  but  memory  preserved  them 
until  their  force  and  beauty  furnished  in  after 
life  an  impelling  motive.  Understanding  is  a 
thing  of  degrees.  Place  in  the  memory  of  the 
child  a  story,  or  a  passage  embodying  a  moral 
truth,  and  let  it  stay  there.  We  need  not  talk 
about  it.  It  may  lie  dormant,  but  the  day  will 
come  when  the  seed  will  sprout  into  spiritual 
bloom.  Spiritual  truths  lie  all  around  us  for 
the  teacher  to  make  use  of.  The  sky,  the  moun- 
tain, the  sea,  the  social  world,  history  and  liters 
ature  are  full  of  them.  The  passing  word  will 
oflen  carry  a  touch  of  celestial  fire  to  the  heart 
of  a  little  child  which  it  will  never  forget.  A 
few  minutes  each  day  of  indirect  moral  mstmc- 
tion,  whether  it  be  a  song,  a  story,  a  poem  or  a 
passage  from  the  Bible,  should  be  a  feature  of 
the  opening  of  every  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth.    General  intelligence  is  an  element  of 
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citizenship;  the  tras]iinf[  of  the  indiutrial  activi- 
ti«t  is  an  element  of  citizenship;  but  whether 
citizenship  shall  be  exerted  to  a  good  end  de- 
pends npon  moral  training.  That  training  is 
jnst  ss  imperative  and  legitimate  a  part  of  edu- 
cation as  the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  demanded  by  the  State.  There  is  common 
gronnd  on  which  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Believer  and  Non-Believer,  can 
meet,  on  which  the  moral  nature  and  conscience 
of  all  may  be  quickened  into  right  action.  The 
State  should  be  able  to  find  that  common 
gronod. 

Drunkenness,  gambling,  the  debanchment  of 
the  ballot,  indifference  to  mob  rule,  riots  and 
Ijnchings,  trashy  cheap  reading,  the  low  quality 
of  the  theater,  the  popular  weakness  for  patent 
medicines,  the  spoils  system,   are  evils,   said 
President  Eliot,  recently,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  individual  perceiving  and  reasoning 
power  among  the  masses,  owin^  to  the  poor 
teaching  and  teachers  common  m  our  public 
schools  on  account  of  the  low  school  expendi- 
ture per  child  per  year  throughout  the  country. 
That  may  be  true  in  sections,  but  is  it  not  rather 
a  low  standard  of  moral  education  which  renders 
all  these  and  similar  evils  possible  and  flourish- 
ing?   Who  is  responsible  for  them  ?    Is  it  the 
law?    The  law  to  restrain  them  is  upon  the 
Statute  book.     Is  it  the  authorities  who  fail  to 
enforce  the  law  because  public  opinion  is  against 
it?  If  it  be  public  opinion,  then  who  is  respon- 
sible for  public  opinion  ?  Is  it  the  church,  which 
addresses  itself  to  respectable  humanity  one  day 
in  the  week  ?    Is  it  the  home,  which  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  problem  of  living?    Or 
is  it  the  school,  which  has  charge,  five  days  out 
of  seven,  of  that  part  of  the  people  who  will 
make  the  public  opinion  of  the  generation  to 
come?    The  responsibility  may  rest  with  all, 
tmt  not  npon  all  in  like  degree.    The  need  is 
pressing.    It  is  summed  up  eloquently  by  Fred- 
erick Goes,  aa  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  our 
School  JoumcU :  ''The  great  lack  of  this  age  is 
spiritual  vision.    It  is  the  absence  of  ideals.    It 
is  the  loss  of  reverence.    And  yet  it  is  better  to 
be  a  peasant  and  reverence  a  king  than  to  be  a 
king  and  reverence  nothing.    All  that  has  been 
won  out  of  the  evolution  of  the  race  from  the 
slime  of  the  ocean,  is  the  power  to  look  up  into 
the  sky,  and  down  into  the  deeps,  and  around 
on  human  life  with  reverence.     When  that  is 
kMt,  all  is  lost.    This  is  the  mat  gift  of  the 
ages — one  to  another.     It  is  the  lighted  torch 
which  (like  the  messenger  of  antiquity)  each 
generation,  spent  with  effort,  has  handed  to  the 
next.   Shall  it  be  darkened  in  our  hands?  When 
we  pass  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  after 
us,  shall  we  give  them  a  charred  coal  for  a 
bnming  flame?" 

Supt.  Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg, 
agreed  in  the  main  with  the  paper.  Its 
style  is  pleasing,  its  statements  are  trne, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  grand.  Yet  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  us  and  our  people  as 
the  question  where  we  are  and  what  we 
can  do  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools. 
Looking  over  the  statistics  we  find  that 


Pennsylvania  stands  twenty -third  in  the 
list  in  respect  to  teachers'  salaries,  and  we 
wonder  why  and  how  this  can  be,  when 
we  have  such  pride  in  our  schools  and  in 
our  state.  In  the  paper  this  morning  I 
read  a  head  line,  '*$22  per  month  for 
male  teachers,"  and  in  the  article  is 
quoted  a  case  in  Wyoming  county,  where 
the  lady  received  $18.40,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  given  for  several  other 
counties— Susquehanna  $25.43,  Crawford 
$27.63,  Bradford  $26.42,  Columbia $29. 89, 
Huntingdon  $28.79,  Tioga  $26.46,  Wayne 
$27.21.  We  read  such  things  with  shame 
and  wonder  that  they  can  have  any 
schools  at  all  in  such  communities.  How 
can  we  expect  men  to  teach  school  at- 
such  prices,  when  even  street  sweepers  are* 
paid  $60  a  month?  Evidently  there  is- 
something  wrong.  Are  we  superintend 
dents  doing  our  duty  when  such  facts  ex- 
ist and  our  protest  is  not  heard  against- 
them  ?  The  Legislature  is  now  in  session* 
in  this  town;  every  one  of  us  knows  some 
of  the  members  and  has  some  influence^ 
why  do  we  not  all  go  directly  to  them, 
and  urge  them  to  vote  for  such  laws  as 
will  make  these  things  impossible.  He 
had  been  doing  what  he  could  in  that  way 
since  he  came  here.  Ask  your  members 
to  vote  for  the  law  that  requires  every 
district  to  pay  at  least  $40  a  month,  or  re- 
ceive no  appropriation  whatever.  That 
is  a  good  beginning;  let  them  pay  as 
much  more  as  they  will.  The  State  Su- 
perintendent has  called  our  attention  to 
the  bill  appropriating  $5000  to  aid  the 
education  of  teachers.  There  should  not 
be  a  single  vote  against  the  $5000,  and  he 
believed  there  could  be  a  majority  got  for 
$50,000.  The  State  Association  wants 
the  best  men,  but  cannot  afford  to  secure 
them.  If  we  had  control  of  $10,000 
or  $15,000  we  could  get  tjiese  men. 
There  is  also  before  the  Assembly  a  bill 
providing  $200,000  for  township  high 
schools.  The  cities  have  their  high 
schools  and  their  great  libraries ;  in  the 
country,  where  the  majority  of  our  boys 
and  girls  go  to  school,  they  do  not  have 
these  advantages;  yet  most  of  our  leading 
educators  come  from  up  the  country  to 
the  city.  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  working  for 
this  high  school  appropriation,  and  every 
one  of  us  should  be  helping  it  all  he  can. 
He  was  glad  the  Legislature  had  made  it 
possible  to  place  a  library  of  books  suit^ 
able  for  children  at  the  command  of  every 
school.  His  own  community  was  espe- 
cially blessed  in  the  matter  of  library;  and 
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they  feel  the  benefit  of  it.  He  hoped  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  such  advan- 
tages would  be  enjoyed  everywhere. 

TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  It  may  not  be  out  of 
;place  just  here  to  mention  a  few  facts. 
In  the  general  appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  second  reading,  the  high  school 
appropriation  was  $50,000;  the  Senate 
^as  willing  to  give  us  $75,000.  I  thought 
that  was  not  enough,  and  had  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  both  Senate  and  House  ap- 
propriating $200,000;  this  has  passed  the 
Senate  finally,  and  we  are  now  up  against 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
We  talked  about  it;  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded;  I  agreed  on 
that,  but  thought  we  should  also  take 
care  of  those  who  are  sound  in  body  and 
mind.  Now,  township  high  schools  may 
not  be  considered  as  of  the  first  concern 
to  city  and  borough  superintendents ;  but 
as  three  millions  of  our  appropriation  go 
to  cities  and  boroughs,  and  but  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  to  the  townships,  and 
as  the  method  of  distribution  will  give 
more  and  more  to  the  towns,  I  appeal  to 
your  generosity  to  help  this  movement. 
When  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  $25,- 
000  a  year  for  two  years,  so  many  high 
schools  at  once  sprang  up  that  we  could 
only  pay  each  75  per  cent.,  next  time  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  given  by  the  Act  of  1895,  tm- 
less  the  appropriation  is  increased.  We 
want  to  place  high  school  advantages 
within  reach  of  those  who  do  not  have 
them.  I  had  thought  of  helping  the 
borough  high  schools  also,  but  found  it 
would  take  not  less  than  $165,000  a  year, 
which  was  hopeless,  so  I  fell  back  on  the 
$100,000  for  the  townships.  We  may  be 
able  by  and  by  to  help  the  boroughs  also. 
We  ought  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  know  that  it  does  not  pay  any 
school  man  to  oppose  any  appropriation 
for  the  help  of  schools  because  his  par- 
ticular district  does  not  share  in  it.  We 
want  Pennsylvania  to  stand  as  high  as 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  help  us  get  this  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  for  township  high  schools. 
[Applause.] 

Supt.  Foose  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  waited  upon  the  Governor, 
and  found  he  had  engagements  covering 
the  whole  afternoon,  but  he  would  come 
in  if  possible. 


The  remaining  item  of  the  programme 
was  postponed  to  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session,  and  the  Dq)artment 
adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


ON  calling  to  order,  the  matter  post- 
poned from  morning  session  was 
taken  up,  being  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  on 

TBACHKRS'   SALARIES. 

Supt.  Buehrle  said  the  committee  had 
been  instructed  last  year  to  present  the 
report  made  to  this  body  and  discussed  at 
Johnstown,  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 
Association  at  Pittsburg.  The  Ezecii- 
tive  Committee  for  that  session  made  do 
provision  for  it  on  the  programme,  but  the 
President  gave  us  a  hearing.  In  conse- 
quence of  business  being  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  by  the  unlimited  hospitality 
of  the  Pittsburgers,  nothing  was  done, 
we  were  crowded  out  so  far  as  discnsdoo 
was  concerned,  and  the  report  was  re- 
ferred back  to  this  body.     It  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,^  That  from  and  alter  the 
passage  of  this  act,  county,  city  and  bonmgb 
superintendents  shall  have  authority  to  giut 
only  provisional  certificates,  valid  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issue,  to  teachers  and  appli- 
cants for  schools,  but  the  number  of  snch  cer 
tificates  that  may  be  successively  granted  to  the 
same  teacher  after  June,  1904,  shall  not  exceed 
five.  The  valid  provisional  certificate  shall, 
however,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  professional 
certificate  heretofore  required  in  order  to  ol^aio 
a  permanent  certificate,  and  all  professional 
certificates  valid  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  shall  continue  valid. 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  after  June, 
1904,  to  certificate  or  employ  any  person  who  is 
a  minor  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  provided  that  persons  employed  as  teach- 
ers previous  to  ic)04  may  be  continued  in  office. 

Sbc.  4.  That  It  shall  be  lawful  and  discie- 
tionary  for  boards  of  school  directors  and  con- 
trollers to  retire  on  a  pension  (to  be  paid  as 
salaries  are  paid)  teachers  who  have  been  in 
their  employ  not  less  than  thirty-five  years,  and 
are  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  ag^,  and  hold 
valid  permanent  or  State  certificates,  or  Normal 
school  or  college  diplomas. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
pay  out  to  any  school  district  an  annual  State 
appropriation  exceeding  in  amount  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  money  such  district  paid  out 
for  teachers'  salaries  the  previous  term,  but  the 
excess  of  the  annual  state  appropriation  svith- 
held  from  any  district  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  sach  district 
whenever  it  shall  pay  its  teachers  salaries  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  the  annual  state  appropria* 
tion. 
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Stipt.  Buehrle  thought  that  when  we 
endorse    the    minimam   salary    bill  we 
might  also  recommend  an  amendment  in 
the  line  of  this  report.     Meanwhile  he 
moved    that    these    resolutions    be    re- 
affirmed by  this  body.      [The    motion 
being  seconded,  he  added:]     The    first 
section,    discontinuing  the   professional 
certificate  and  limiting  the  life  of  the  pro- 
visional   to    five  years,    aims  to  reach 
greater  salary  by  the  road  of  better  quali- 
fication. The  permanent  certificate  should 
be  issued  at  the  State  normal  schools,  and 
be  equivalent  to  passing  examination  for 
Junior  course.   This  would  bring  the  two 
certificates  into  articulate  connection,  and 
relieve  the  superintendent  of  a  burden  of 
•examination.      He  need    not  say  what 
local  pressure  is  exacted  when  an  incom- 
petent is  dropped — every  superintendent 
who  has  tried  it  understands  that — but 
tinder  this  system  the  five-year-old  pro- 
visional must  go  to  the  State  Board,  and 
if  they  turn  it  down  the  matter  is  settled, 
or  if  the  incompetents   refuse  the  test, 
they  drop  out    without  friction.     The 
proposed  act  would  not  affect  professional 
-certificates  now  in  force ;  the  five  years' 
limit  of  the  provisional  would  begip  to  run 
with  those  issued  in  1903,  and  everybody 
would  have  five  years'  notice  to  come  up 
to  the  mark.  The  second  section  brought 
out  some  opposition  when  last  discussed. 
It  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  who  is  a  minor.     He 
believed  we  could  never  build  up  a  pro- 
fession  on   boys  and  girls,  who  cannot 
legally  even  make  a  binding  contract.    If 
they  are  not  fit  to  execute  a  contract  or  a 
note,  on  what  common -sense  basis  can  we 
say  they  are  fit  to  have  charge  of  fifty 
children  ?    It  degrades  our  calling.     No 
doctor,  lawyer  or  minister  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  the  latter  case)  can  practice 
under  twenty-one.     This  plan  would  be 
useful  in  lessening  the  hurry  in  the  Nor- 
mal schools ;  the  boys  and  girls  would 
have  time  for  preparation.     The  newspa- 
pers complain  of  teachers  workiug  for  a 
few  dollars  a  month.     Who  are  they  ? 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  managed  to  get 
a  provisional  certificate,  to  teach  a  few 
years  till  they  can  do  something  better. 
We  cannot  prevent  some  dropping  out, 
but  we  can  make  a  suitable  time  limit  for 
getting  in,  and  that  will  turn  some  of  the 
undesirable  people  into  other  channels, 
and  give  us  instead  permanent  teachers. 
This  limit  was  modified  at  last  meeting 
by  lowering  the  age  limit  for  those  who 


had  received  "two  years'  professional 
training."  The  third  provision  allows 
school  boards  to  pension  superannuated 
teachers.  There  is  no  law  for  this  now, 
and  teachers  are  kept  on  because  no  one 
has  sufficient  hardness  of  heart  to  turn 
them  out.  If  it  is  even  suggested,  people 
hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror;  al- 
though they  admit  that  these  teachers  are 
unfit  to  have  charge  of  their  own  chidren, 
and  sometimes  even  refuse  to  put  them 
under  their  care,  yet  they  will  sign  peti- 
tions for  re-instatement.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  directors  must  pension,  but 
only  to  legalize  the  possibility.  The  fourth 
section,  providing  that  no  district  shall 
receive  more  appropriation  than  it  ex- 
pends for  teachers'  salaries,  should  en- 
counter no  objection.  At  the  least  we 
ought  to  have  the  state  money  set  aside 
sacredly  for  the  teachers.  He  believed 
these  amendments  should  be  recom- 
mended to  be  attached  to  the  minimum 
salary  bill,  to  show  our  legislators  that 
we  do  not  only  want  more  money,  but 
have  formulated  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  teaching.  It  is  time  we  point 
out  the  way  to  greater  efficiency,  and  do 
something  to  lift  teaching  to  a  higher 
level.  As  things  are  there  is  a  pressure 
for  employment  of  sixteen-year-old  grad- 
uates which  human  nature  can  hardly 
withstand.  We  want  to  relieve  some  of 
it  at  least. 

Supt.  Lamb :  I  wish  to  endorse  this 
from  start  to  finish  ;  every  phase  of  it  is 
just  right,  excei>t  perhaps  the  last  provi- 
sion, which  I  think  allows  the  district  too 
much.  They  should  not  receive  more 
than  half  what  they  pay  their  teachers. 
We  steal  the  best  teachers  from  others, 
and  they  from  us,  by  paying  them  $5  a 
month  more,  and  I  help  it  along  both 
ways  because  I  believe  in  paying  for  good 
work  what  it  is  worth.  Fixing  a  mini- 
mum salary  seems  to  me  rather  a  weak 
way  of  getting  at  the  subject,  so  I  am  not 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  it;  it  helps 
the  poor  teacher  rather  than  the  good 
one.  But  if  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
get  we  must  take  that,  of  course.  Why 
not  appoint  a  committee  to  present  these 
amendments  to  the  legislature,  or  in- 
struct the  present  committee  to  do  so  ? 

Supt.  R.  T.  Adams,  of  Lebanon,  moved 
that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee instructed  to  present  it  as  the 
sense  of  this  body  to  the  Education  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.   Spayd:  Will  this  commit  us  in 
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any  way  against  the  minimnm  salary 
biU? 

Supt.  Buehrle  :  Not  at  all;  that  is  part 
of  the  plan. 

Supt.  Miller:  If  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
minimnm  salary  bill  we  onght  to  endorse 
it  separately,  and  not  try  to  load  it  with 
amendments  which  will  be  snre  to  rouse 
opposition.  Recommend  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill,  and  recommend  sep- 
arately whatever  else  we  think  is  right. 
We  will  divide  on  some  of  these  ques- 
tions of  certificates,  but  we  ought  to  be 
all  together  on  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  improper  purposes.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  we  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
minimum  salary  bill  in  a  separate  resolu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  That  will  satisfy  me.  I 
do  not  wish  to  antagonize  anybody  or 
anything  that  is  right.  What  we  want  is 
to  help  these  reforms  along  in  the  best 
way  we  can. 

Supt.  Henry  Pease,  Titusville,  said 
nothing  should  be  done  that  might  at  all 
embarrass  or  endanger  the  minimum  sal- 
ary bill.     No  omnibus  bill  would  pass. 

Supt.  Adams  modified  his  motion,  that 
we  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
instruct  them  to  present  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Education  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MINIMUM  SAIvARY  BILL. 

Supt.  Miller  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  be  instructed  to  bring  in 
a  resolution  strongly  endorsing  the  mini- 
mum salary  bill  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Spayd  :  When  salaries  are  pub- 
lished, we  should  give  the  salary  for  the 
term.  Some  districts  will  cut  down  the 
term  if  they  have  to  pay  more  money. 

Supt.  A.  D.  Yocum,  Chester :  Some 
will  resort  to  that,  temporarily ;  but  the 
teachers  even  then  will  be  no  worse  off, 
and  public  sentiment  in  the  long  run  will 
see  that  the  children  do  not  suffer.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  when  the  cost  of  living 
advances,  and  professional  demands  ad- 
vance, teachers' salaries  should  stand  still. 
Many  teachers  support  families,  and  more 
would  do  so  if  they  had  wages  enough. 
This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
If  we  can  do  no  better,  let  us  back  the 
proposition  for  a  minimum  of  $40  a 
month. 

Supt.  Pease:  The  threat  of  cutting 
down  the  term  has  little  force.     Where 


the  salaries  are  so  low  that  this  bill 
reaches  them,  they  have  also  the  mini- 
mum seven  months'  term. 

Supt.  U.  G.  Smith,  Meadville :  The 
leaven  will  work  dowu.  As  the  teachers 
are  improved  the  children  will  get  so 
much  more  tnat  the  people  will  appreci- 
ate the  need  of  good  teachers. 

The  motion  to  refer  to  committee  with 
instructions  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Supt.  J. 
M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  '*What  should  we  expect 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  Moral  Training, 
and  to  what  extent  are  these  expectations 
being  realized  ?  " 

MORAL    TRAINING  IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Moral  Culture  has  to  do  with  human  action 
as  related  to  right  and  wrong.  It  teaches  duty 
and  obligation  to  one*8  self,  to  our  fellowman, 
and  to  God.  It  seeks  to  direct  and  coBtrol 
human  action  in  obedience  to  an  enlightened 
conscience.  The  synonyms  of  the  term  fmanU^ 
are  dutiful,  ethical,  faithful,^  exceUent«  good, 
honest,  honorable,  incorruptible,  just,  religions, 
right,  righteous,  true,  upright,  virtuous,  worthy. 
Its  antonyms  are,  bad,  corrupt,  criminal,  de- 
praved, dishonest,  dissolute,  loose,  sinful,  p^o^ 
ligate,  unworthy,  unprincipled,  vile,  victoos, 
licentious,  false,  faithless,  wrong,  wicked,  nn* 
true.  The  field  to  be  covered  through  Moral 
Culture  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  the  terms  here  given. 

The  question  is  raised:  ''What  should  we 
expect  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Moral  Training 
and  to  what  extent  are  these  expectations  beinji 
realized?"  Answering  the  first  part  of  this 
question,  I  would  say,  from  direct  teaching,  we 
should  expect  very  little.  The  public  schools 
do  not  assume  it  to  be  their  chief  function  to 
train  children  in  morals.  The  purpose  of  the 
State  in  establishing  schools,  as  implied  in  the 
laws  and  course  of  study,  is:  i.  To  eliminate 
illiteracy;  2.  To  impart  useful  and  necessary 
information;  and,  3.  To  train  the  youth  in  ccm*- 
rect  habits  of  thinking,  that  we  may  have  an 
intelligent,  thoughtful  and  competent  citizen- 
^ip.  The  State  assumes,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
elementary  intellectual  training  of  the  children, 
but  leaves  the  moral  and  religious  training  to 
the  homes  and  the  church. 

An  examination  of  the  studies  prescribed  bf 
law  will  show  that  they  have  been  selected. 
almost  entirely,  for  the  puiposes  above  enumer- 
ated. The  exception  to  be  noted  is  that  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  list  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  moral  train- 
ing.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Bible 
has  been  recognized  by  the  courts  as  a  achool 
text-book,  to  m  read  without  comment. 

The  State  has  not  been  altogether  unmindfhl 
of  the  moral  environments  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  must  be  a  person  of  good  moral  char« 
acter,  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  good  dis- 
cipline, must  not  be  intemperate.  Regular 
attendance  may  be  enforced.  Children  may  be 
excluded  whose  presence  is  a  menace  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  school.    Separate  and 
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properly-sedaded  out-buildings  must  be  built 
ana  kept  in  decent  condition.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  State  does  not  carelessly 
neglect  moral  training,  but  intentionally  leaves 
it  to  the  home  and  the  church,  while  it  assumes 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  children,  which 
enerience  shows  is  most  likely  to  be  neglected 
if  left  to  individual  care  and  responsibility. 

These  statements,  in  no  sense,  are  intended 
to  undervalue  the  importance  of  Moral  Culture. 
The  purpose  is  to  place  the  schools  in  their 
proper  relation,  constructively  considered,  to 
the  (question  proposed  for  discussion. 

It  IS  not  readily  seen  how  a  teacher  ma3r  use, 
directly,  the  means,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  civics,  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  right 
action,  where  desire  and  self-interest  oppose — 
how  Uiese  subjects  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
education  and  training  in  the  field  of  Morals, 
where  the  feelings,  rather  than  the  intellectual 
powers,  are  active. 

I  grant  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  may  be  so 
taught  as  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation 
of  truth;  that  reading-matter  may  be  so  selected 
and  usc^  as  to  aid  materially  in  enforcing  moral 
lessons;  that  history  and  civics  may  be  taught 
so  as  to  exalt  citizenship  and  increase  patriotic 
fervor;  but  have  we  the  right  to  expect  this 
from  the  means  required  to  be  used  in  educat- 
ing, or  from  the  general  expression  of  the  stat- 
utes ?  These  results  are  derived  from  the  indi- 
rect processes  in  teaching,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  the  spirit,  purpose  and  character  of  the 
teacher.  Tne  course  of  study  may  be  pursued, 
the  work  done,  and  satisfactory  progress  appear, 
and  the  results  above  mentioned  remain  un- 
touched. I  may  say  right  here  that  the  teach- 
ers, in  manipulating  the  means  of  education 
prescribed,  have  carried  the  work  of  moral 
training  far,  very  far,  beyond  what  is  required, 
or  even  suggested  by  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  well  to  differentiate  the  schools  from  the 
other  institutions  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
and  view  them,  and  test  them,  with  reference  to 
that  for  which  they^  were,  primarily,  organized. 
The  intellectual  training  of  the  child  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  school.  Moral  training  is  im- 
portant, physical  training  is  important ;  but  to 
secure  direct  training  in  either  of  these  divisions 
of  human  development  is  not  the  reason  why 
public  schools  were  established  and  organized; 
The  moral  training  of  the  child  in  the  schools 
is  incidental  and  indirect,  except  so  far  as 
environment,  companionship,  and  external 
management  may  be  considered  direct. 

It  is  so  common  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  any  defect  in  social  conditions,  or  even  in- 
dividual loss  in  character,  upon  the  schools, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  schools 
really  stand  for,  and  what  the  other  institutions 
in  our  social  structure  are  responsible  for.  If 
our  citizens  are  largely  incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  which  intellectual  training  and  study 
should  fit  them  to  do,  then  the  schools  are  at 
fault.  If  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase,  while 
schools  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them 
is  on  the  increase,  then  the  schools  are  at  fault 
If  your  children  run  the  streets  at  night  at  un- 
reasonable hours,  the  schools  are  not  at  fault ; 
you  should  not  blame  the  schools,  you  must 


blame  vouxaelf .  If  my  neighbor's  children  run 
upon  the  streets  at  night  and  make  thinga  un- 
bearable for  the  elders  of  the  community,  I  do 
not  blame  the  schools,  I  blame  my  neighbors. 
If  children  play  under  the  electric  light  at  the 
street-crossings  and  use  profane  language,  and 
are  rude  to  passers-by,  we  must  not  blame  the 
schools,  we  must  blame  the  civic  authorities  for 
this.  We  do  expect  that  the  schools,  through 
their  general  influence  and  work,  shall  help  the 
homes  and  the  civic  authorities  to  correct  these 
things;  but  we  have  no  right  as  parents  and 
citizens  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon  schools, 
and  feel  disappointed  in  them  because  such 
conditions  exist.  If  matters  are  not  as  perfect 
at  times  and  places  as  we  should  expect,  either 
in  the  juvenile  or  adult  members  of  society,  it 
simply  means  that  there  are  influences  more 
powerful  than  the  schools  at  work  in  the  com- 
munity. We  should  not  censure  the  schools^ 
which  try  to  do  right,  for  evils  taking  place  be- 
vond  their  jurisdiction,  but  should  attack  the 
influences  and  institutions  that  tend  toward 
evil;  and  this  attack  should  be  made  by  the 
authorities  that  have  jurisdiction.  There  is  no 
intention  here  to  shift  responsibility  of  moral 
training,  but  to  place  responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  home  may  place  the 
responsibility  of  intellectual  training  upon  the 
schools,  and  if  schools  are  maintained  as  they 
should  be,  it  can  be  done  with  little  risk.  The 
home  cannot  place  the  responsibility  of  moral 
culture  upon  the  schools,  even  in  part,  without 
risk  of  partial  neglect. 

The  responsibility  of  moral  training  during 
childhood  and  youth  rests  with  the  home,  the 
schools  co-operating  during  the  period  of  school 
life  and  hours  of  attendance.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  adult  rests  with 
the  individual,  or  if  placed  beyond  the  individ- 
ual, it  rests  with  the  church  and  with  society, 
which  receives  or  discards  its  members  accord- 
ing to  its  standard  of  moral  conduct. 

The  school,  then,  being  instituted  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  intellectual  training,  what 
should  we  expect  it  to  do  in  the  field  of  moral 
culture  ?  We  should  expect  the  school,  in  its 
general  management,  to  have  proper  regard  for 
moral  principles.  The  general  tone,  atmos- 
phere, and  environment  of  the  school  should 
represent  a  high'  moral  standard.  The  general 
plan  of  work  and  discipline  should  be  such  a» 
to  make  it  natuial  and  easy  to  do  right,  difficult 
and  undesirable  to  do  wrong.  If  great  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  class-standing,  and  class- 
standing  is  fixed  from  results  of  examinations, 
care  and  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  make 
cheating  impossible.  If  self-supporting  as  to 
conduct  or  other  matters  is  practiced,  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  permit  falsehood  or  fear  of 
punishment  to  lead  to  untruthfulness.  Refine- 
ment, courtesy,  cleanliness  and  decency  must 
be  esteemed.  Profanity,  vulgarity  or  indecency 
of  any  sort  must  be  eliminated  from  the  school 
life.  Industry,  obedience,  truthfulness,  kind- 
ness, politeness,  promptness,  patience,  forbear- 
ance and  self-control  should  be  expected  as  the 
result  of  good  teaching  and  the  standard  of  a 
good  school.  The  school,  in  its  atmosphere  and 
environment,  must  not  weaken  wholesome 
home  influences ;  it  must  not  permit  mora) 
sentiment  and  precept  to  be  held  lightly  or 
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grow  lax  from  want  of  attention  and  culture. 
The  school  brings  the  child  into  new  conditions 
and  new  relations  with  life.  The  school  sup- 
plements the  home,  yet  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
supplement.  The  school  is  the  world  in  minia- 
ture. We  expect  the  school  to  realize  this. 
New  demands  are  made;  greater  self-reliance 
is  required;  new  temptations  present  them- 
selves; new  ambitions  are  aroused ;  new  com- 
panionships formed;  new  duties  and  obligations 
made  necessary. 

To  meet  these  new  conditions  thoughtfully, 
to  direct  wisely,  is  to  prepare  for  actual  life. 
The  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  a  good  teacher, 
a  character-builder — the  world's  greatest  bene- 
factor. We  expect  the  schools  to  meet  these 
conditions,  to  appreciate  this  differentiation 
from  home-life,  to  allow  no  good  thing  from 
the  home-life  to  become  nugatory,  and  to  add 
much  which  the  home  is  unprepared  to  do. 

To  what  extent  are  these  expectations  being 
realized  ?  The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
must  be,  largely,  one  of  inference  rather  than 
one  of  statistical  facts.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
husbandman  to  tell,  when  the  seed  is  sown  and 
the  most  careful  cultivation  completed,  what 
the  harvest  may  be.  You  must  wait  for  the 
period  of  gathering  to  furnish  positive  proof  of 
seeding,  and  soil,  and  cultivation.  There  are 
many  things  that  may  intervene  between  seed- 
time and  harvest  that  the  most  careful  cultiva- 
tion cannot  anticipate.  Frost,  and  blight,  and 
drouth  may  come,  and  our  expectations  be  un- 
realized. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  the  periods  of  seed- 
time and  cultivation;  we  leather  the  grain  from 
the  harvest-fields  of  \m.  Many  influences 
touch  each  individual  between  the  period  of 
special  culture  and  the  final  summary  of  a 
man's  actions,  deeds  and  accomplishments. 

I  believe  our  expectations  are  to  a  greater  or 
less  de^ee  being  realized,  and  the  trend  of  the 
school  IS  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  more 
perfect  work.  The  school  does  have  a  high 
regard  for  moral  principles.  The  environment 
of  the  child  in  its  schoot-life  is  made  to  conform 
.  to  proper  moral  standards.  The  school  has  a 
continual  upward  lift  toward  correct  models 
and  ideals. 

What  does  a  school  mean  to  a  child  aside 
from  the  lessons  and  studies  pursued?  It  means 
regularity,  promptness,  a  task  to  perform,  a 
lesson  to  recite  at  a  fixed  time,  order,  quietness, 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  others, 
opportunity  to  excel,  stimulation  of  compan- 
ions, competition  for  place  and  distinction, 
commendation  of  work  well  done,  discipline, 
enforcing  right  conduct— all  these  things  are 
touching  his  life,  and  stimulating  moral  growth. 
The  morning  hymn,  the  Scripture  reading,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  supplements  and  confirms  the 
home-lessons,  recognizes  a  supreme  power  to 
whose  laws  obedience  is  due  from  all  men. 

The  hearing  of  grievances,  the  settlement  of 
little  difficulties,  sympathy  for  the  trials  of 
childhood,  the  sense  of  justice  exhibited  in  dis- 
cipline, the  care  and  appreciation  of  truth,  the 
occasional  suspension  of  him  whose  presence 
degrades  or  contaminates,  impress  most  deeply 
those  who  represent  the  school  organization. 
Nor  does  the  school  create  an  average  of  moral 
conduct  which  tends  to  lower  the  better  class 


and  elevate  the  baser  to  a  common  medium,  but 
a  well-managed  school  tends  to  lift  tiie  lower 
levels  to  the  plane  of  the  highest  examples, 
strengthening  the  weak,  without  weakening 
the  strong.  This  opportunity  is  offered  to  tlw 
school,  and  is  daily  being  worked  out  in  the 
schools,  and  stamps  them  as  the  most  potent 
factor  for  the  common  good  in  the  entire  insti- 
tutional life  of  society. 

The  disciplinary  value  of  the  school  is  great, 
and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  if  the  after-school- 
period  is  not  subject  to  conditions  below  the 
standard  set  for  the  school,  our  expectations 
should  be  realized  in  an  honorable  and  nsefiil 
career  of  those  who  are  trained  in  the  pnbHc 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  schools  are  a  disap- 
pointment because  temperance  is  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  yet  f»temperance  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  modern  society;  that  civics  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship  are  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  still  men  barter  their  franchises, 
corrupt  the  ballot  and  place  unworthy  men  in 
public  places ;  that  labor  and  capital  pit  force 
against  force  in  their  contentions  where  reason 
and  justice  must  rule.  It  is  to  be  r^retted, 
indeed,  that  the  above  conclusions,  from  the 
facts  stated,  are  partly  justifiable,  and  yet  mani- 
festly unfair  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
the  public  schools  in  particular,  when  these 
conditions  face  all  the  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  schools  and  the  homes  should  bear 
this  responsibility  largely  if  men  and  women 
do  wrong  ignorantly,  if  conscience  is  not  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  moral  quality  of  action;  but  the 
schools  cannot  be  held  responsible  if  the  in- 
dividual yields  to  temptation  in  his  matoie 
years,  if  he  should  be  overcome  bv  inherited 
tendencies  and  the  blight  of  sin  ;  if  he  cannot 
stand  up  in  his  manhood  against  a  strennoos 
life  in  a  competing  world.  And  if  he  were  aUe 
to  overcome  all  these  influences,  and  stand 
firmly  for  truth  and  righteousness,  the  residt 
could  not  be  credited  to  the  schools  save  in 
part,  and  often,  in  very  small  part.  We  moA 
look  for  a  realization  of  our  expectations  in 
that  level  in  our  community-life  which  repre- 
sents the  self-helpful,  self-supporting,  intelli- 
gent, and  conservative  element  of  society;  in 
the  measure  of  the  public  conscience  which 
notes  evil  and  leads  and  effects  reforms. 

To  change  the  world  at  once  would  be  s 
miracle.  To  see  the  world  Rowing  better  from 
year  to  year  and  the  public  conscience  more 
sensitive,  is  a  realization  of  our  expectations. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  discussion  tnat  we  can 
scarcely  expect  the  schools  to  effect  final  resnlti 
far  above  the  recognized  practice  and  apparent 
belief  of  the  community.  Society  has  tremen- 
dous influence,  an  influence  which  often  neu- 
tralizes the  best  efforts  of  home,  and  school, 
and  church.  The  children  should  follow  the 
tracks  of  their  elders  in  the  well-beaten  paths  of 
righteousness.  The  schools,  in  indirect  and 
direct  instruction,  are  usually  in  advance  of  the 
practice  of  the  community,  while  the  element- 
ary schools  should  really  follow  where  the 
public  leads. 

The  schools  teach  temperance,  and  the  com- 
munity legalizes  the  traffic,  holds  lightly  the 
importance  of  total  abstinence,  and  too  fieelj 
permits  the  use  of  strong  drink  in  the  presence 
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of  children.  The  evil  e£fect8  of  tobacco  are 
tanght,  and  the  child  goes  npon  the  street  and 
sees  four-fifths  of  the  men  using  it.  We  teach 
the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  the  wrong  to  our^ 
lelyes  and  the  country  to  sell  our  votes,  while 
the  press  speaks  lightly  of  the  money  used  or 
the  openine  of  the  "barrel"  to  insure  partj 
success,  and  the  party  manager  speaks  of  this 
or  that  man  as  an  available  candidate  because 
he  has  the  necessary  cash  to  put  up.  The 
sdiools  seek  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  side  of 
child  life,  and  interest  him  in  flowers  and  plants 
and  trees.  Arbor  day  is  proclaimed,  and  while 
we  are  conducting  the  exercises,  the  forest  fires 
are  raging  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, destroying  more  in  an  hour  than  the  chil- 
dren can  plant  in  a  hundred  years,  and  no  hand 
is  raised  to  stay  their  ravages. 

If  we  expect  great  things  we  must  lead  the 
schools  instead  of  following.  Little  Willie  was 
a  teacher  as  well  as  philosopher,  when  his 
mother  said,  ''Willie,  you  must  go  to  bed  now, 
little  chicks  goto  bed  at  sunset,*'  and  Willie 
said,  "Yes,  mamma,  but  the  hen  goes  with 
them." 

And  yet  on  the  subjects  here  enumerated 
the  public  conscience  is  growing  in  sensitive- 
ness, and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  fifty 
years.  In  my  boyhood  when  neighbors  assem- 
bled to  help  each  other  clear  ron^  land  of  logs 
or  hea\'y  stones,  or  to  raise  a  bam,  strong  drink 
was  paaoed  among  them,  aud  without  hesitation 
placed  to  the  lips  of  young  boys.  During  har- 
vest time  whiskey  was  passed  to  the  workmen 
at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  secured  workmen  if 
the  employer  had  not  conformed  to  custom. 

These  practices  have  long  since  passed  away. 
When  a  boy  I  knew  of  a  half-dozen  distilleries 
in  the  circle  of  the  communities  familiar  to  me, 
bnt  I  know  of  but  one  now  in  five  contiguous 
counties.  When  the  writer  left  home  to  teach 
his  first  school,  he  walked  twentv-five  miles 
through  several  villages,  but  largely  through  a 
fanning  district,  and  he  noted  twenty-tnree 
places  where  strong  drink  was  o£fered  for  sale; 
a  short  time  since  he  passed  over  the  same  route 
and  found  but  five. 

I  read  in  the  History  of  Temperance  Reform, 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D., 
that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  an  abund- 
ance of  strong  drink  at  the  ordination  of  minis- 
ters as  late  as  181 1.  I  find  in  a  bill  of  expenses 
about  this  time  these  items :  3  breakfasts,  24 
dinners,  3  bitters,  21  bowls  punch,  11  bottles 
wine,  and  5  mugs  of  flip. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
centurj  just  closed,  I  find  recorded  a  resolution 
in  whicn  the  ministers  pledged  their  honor  as 
well  as  their  ministerial  word,  as  Christians, 
not  only  to  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
themselves  except  as  medicine,  but  to  use  their 
influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

A  Temperance  Society,  organized  April,  1808, 
in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  according  to  its 
constitution,  fined  its  members  50  cents  for  get- 
ting intoxicated,  but  made  an  exception  of 
funerals,  weddings,  and  dedication  of  churches 
where  you  could  get  drunk  by  paying  25  cents 
for  the  privilege.    Surely  from  education  of 


some  sort,  it  is  plain  that  much  has  been  re- 
alized in  this  line  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  during  the  century.  Much  has  been 
done,  too,  to  lessen  the  general  use  of  tobacco. 
Its  use  is  practically  discontinued  among 
women,  and  by  no  means  so  commonly  used  by 
boys,  and  in  any  promiscuous  gathering  of  fifty 
men  you  will  find  a  considerable  number  who 
do  not  use  tobacco 

The  people  are  also  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
an  honest  ballot,  a  fair  election,  and  honesty  in 
public  service.  This  very  demand  shows  a 
keener  sense  of  duty,  teaching  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship;  and  I  believe  the 
diay  is  not  distant  when  tne  man  who  squarely 
refuses  to  use  money  to  secure  his  election, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  who  refuses  to 
allow  his  party  managers  to  do  it  for  him,  will 
stand  the  better  chance  of  political  preferment. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
strike  in  Wyoming  Valley.  The  civil  authori- 
ites  could  not  control  it,  the  authority  of  the 
state  was  not  sufiicient,  and  the  United  States 
regulars  were  called  to  maintain  order.  The 
strike  wore  itself  out  in  the  presence  of  a  strong 
military  force.  A  much  more  formidable  strike 
has  just  closed  in  the  same  locality.  It  was 
marked  by  the  orderly  and  law  abiding  char- 
acter of  the  actual  participants.  The  men  from 
the  beginning  expressed  a  desire  to  settle  diflier- 
ences  oy  arbitration,  thus  trusting  and  believ- 
ing where  reason  instead  of  force  prevails,  jus- 
tice would  follow. 

The  partisan  or  controversial  church  of  a  half 
century  ago  tends  more  distinctly  to  one  of 
love  and  common  brotherhood  to-day.  Fifty 
years  a^o  party  spirit  ran  high,  men  were  com- 
monly intolerant  There  were  partisan  stores, 
partisan  hotels,  partisan  employees  and  ser- 
vants. You  are  living  in  times  when  some 
regard  must  be  shown  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
voter,  or  he  will  la}r  aside  party  affiliations  and 
take  a  choice  of  evils,  if  the  good  and  evil  are 
not  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  much  easier 
now  than  in  years  past  to  bring  all  parties  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  The  danger  of 
war  through  conflicting  interest  of  different 
countries  is  yearly  growmg  less,  and  we  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  the  time  when  war  shall  be 
no  more. 

A  thoughtful  review  of  the  entire  field  gives 
evidence  of  growth  toward  better  things,  a 
steady  movement  toward  the  elevation  of  all 
mankind,  and  an  apparent  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  life  in  the  direction  of  more  perfect 
ideals.  We  cannot  claim  credit  for  all  this  to 
the  schools,  but  education  in  its  broadest  sense 
makes  progress  possible,  brings  us  into  har- 
monious relation  with  life  and  its  duties,  and 
finally  yields  to  us  the  priceless  gift  of  char- 
acter. I  believe  to  a  great  degree  we  are  realiz- 
ing these  ends. 

Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones,  West  Chester, 
remarked  that  of  six  men  who  had 
spoken,  four  had  alluded  to  the  noted 
address  of  President  Eliot.  He  had 
noted  for  himself  eleven  points  that 
ought  to  be  touched  upon  in  this  discus- 
sion— the  paper  covered  seven  of  them, 
and  Supt.  Missimer  this  morning  made 
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the  other  four — so  what  is  said  now  is 
like  thrashing  straw  already  gone  ovjsr. 
We  are  agr^d  that  we  do  not  always 
find  in  the  schools  certain  moral  qualities 
that  we  desire  and  expect.  What  can  we 
do  about  it  ?  First,  we  need  to  develop 
willingness  to  work — for  honest  work 
leads  to  morals.  As  we  go  up  in  the 
grades,  we  find  the  pupils  work  more 
willingly ;  the  senior  class  in  high  school 
work  without  much  pressure,  because 
they  want  results.  Second,  we  must  cul- 
tivate obedience ;  if  we  manage  well,  we 
have  little  di£Bculty  about  this  in  the 
higher  grades ;  but  we  want  to  reach  it 
early.  Third,  we  must  inculcate  courage 
to  do  right;  here  again  the  higher 
classes  show  more  stamina  in  saying  no 
to  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  Fourth, 
we  mtist  teach  politeness.  Here  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  tells ;  for  nowhere 
do  children  behave  so  well  or  show 
such  respect  for  their  elders  as  in  the 
public  school.  The  quiet  attention  of 
the  pupils  of  this  school  at  the  exercises 
this  morning  was  worthy  of  praise.  All 
these  things  show  that  the  school  is  doing 
good  work  on  moral  lines.  Of  course 
those  who  drop  out  early  do  not  have  the 
same  chance,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
from  this  class  come  many  of  those  who 
do  questionable  things.  We  fail  in  a 
measure  because  we  do  not  have  the 
children  for  a  long  enough  time.  We 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  our  300 
graduates,  and  less  than  two  per  cent, 
have  even  questionable  character,  while 
less  than  one  per  cent,  have  made  a  posi- 
tively  bad  record.  Other  institutions 
have  the  same  experience,  and  it  is  from 
such  facts  that  we  deduce  the  value  of 
the  moral  training  that  comes  through 
the  schools. 

Supt.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  of  Norristown, 
said  all  the  points  had  been  touched  upon 
in  the  paper  read.  The  increased  atten- 
tion to  this  department  of  our  work 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  very 
noticeable  in  this  Association,  and  also 
in  institute  instruction.  When  he  be- 
came superintendent  the  matter  of  be- 
havior of  children  on  the  street  was 
specially  looked  up,  with  good  results. 
We  do  not  turn  out  all  saints,  even  in 
Norristown;  but  the  difierence  was  very 
perceptible.  Of  course  we  have  less 
chance  with  those  who  stay  with  us  but 
a  short  time.  Even  among  the  graduates 
there  are  always  a  few  who  do  not  realize 
our  expectations — but  that  is  so  every- 


where and  in  all  things.  However,  tbe 
people  who  are  leaders  in  every  sodal 
line— societies,  organizations,  churches— 
come  from  the  schools,  and  are  prepared 
for  leadership  there ;  and  the  lesnlt  is 
encouraging.  When  we  put  up  good 
buildings  and  employ  qualified  teachers, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  much,  and  be 
believed  we  got  it  The  schools  are  often 
blamed  for  many  things  for  which  they, 
are  not  accountable.    We  had  a  com- 

!>laint  from  a  father  of  a  child's  profime 
anguage,  in  which  the  man  himself  used 
such  words ;  we  told  him  the  child  did 
not  learn  that  at  school,  but  nearer  at 
home.  Still,  the  question  needs  atten- 
tion ;  we  should  look  up  our  mistakes  or 
omissions  and  rectify  them.  Let  us  set 
great  examples  before  our  pupils,  such  as 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  others. 

Supt.  Buehrle :  One  thing  that  needs 
attention  is  the  commendation  of  arbitra- 
tion as  against  war.  We  should  mini- 
mize the  victories  of  war,  and  emphasize 
those  of  peace ;  and  we  do  not  always  do 
it.  We  hang  up  too  many  pictures  of 
warriors;  I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  not  so  in 
this  room.  We  ought  to  give  SBOie 
attention  to  those  great  men  who  have 
accomplished  results  without  recourse  to 
war.  There  are  great  deeds  of  heroism 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  walks  of  liie; 
we  should  keep  account  of  these  and  call 
attention  to  them,  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  we  remember  the  history  of 
its  founder.  War  is  savagery:  it  may  be 
surgery  sometimes,  and  necessary;  but 
surgery  is  awful,  and  we  should  dispense 
with  the  knife  when  possible. 

Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, read  the  following  paper  on 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  TEACHING  IN 

LATIN. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  aim  of  this  short  paper 
to  discuss  the  much-mooted  Question  of  the 
value  of  Latin  as  an  educational  factor,  or 
to  vindicate  its  exalted  position  in  tbe 
school  curricula  of  to  day.  That  its  present 
position  is  an  exalted  and  highly  important 
one,  none,  I  think,  will  deny.  The  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  United  States  show  that  of  all  tlie 
students  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  is 
1890  forty-one  per  cent,  were  studying  Latin 
wfiilein  1900  the  number  had  in^rei^  to 
fifty  per  cent.  This  marked  increase  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  this 
is  a  scientific  age,  and  that  during  the  same 
decade,  1890-1900,  the  claims  of  modem 
languages  and  the  sciences  as  instruments 
of  education  were  more  and  more  persist- 
ently advanced,  while  our   colleges  ha^ 
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scaled  the  minimtun  of  Latin  and  Greek  re- 
<IQired  for  gradnation  sometimes  even  to  the 
vanishing  point;  so  that  '*  Little  Latin  and 
less  Gre^k"  has  become  qnite  a  favorite 
slogan  in  manv  quarters.  Upon  the  qnes- 
tion  as  to  whether  the  time  now  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  might 
be  more  profitably  employed  otiierwise,  we 
would,  no  doubt,  divide  into  hostile  camps. 
But  we  would  all  agree,  so  long  as  Latin  is 
studied  by  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  high  schools  of  this  country,  that  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  it  yield 
the  best  possible  results. 

All  human  endeavor,  to  be  effective,  must 
have  a  definite  aim.  The  teaching  of  Latin 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  And  the  lack 
of  such  objective  is,  I  am  persuaded,  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  much 
of  our  teaching  in  Latin.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  the  intelligent  use  of  any  method  or 
pedagogic  device,  if  the  teacher  employing 
It  has  no  conception  of  the  end  which  it  is 
to  subserve.  In  short,  the  how  will  depend 
upon  our  conception  of  the  why. 

What,  then,  is  the  goal  set  before  the 
teacher  of  Latin?  I  shall  permit  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  United  States, 
to  answer.  Speaking  of  translation  Lowell 
says :  "  There  is  no  such  help  to  a  fuller 
mastery  of  our  vernacular.  It  compels  us 
to  such  a  choosing  and  testing,  to  so  nice  a 
discrimination  of  sound,  propriety,  position, 
and  shade  of  meaning,  tiiat  we  now  first 
learn  the  secret  of  the  words  we  have  been 
using  or  misusing  all  our  lives,  and  are 
gradually  made  aware  that  to  set  forth  even 
ue  plainest  matter  as  it  should  be  set  forth 
is  not  only  a  very  difficult  thing,  calling  for 
thought  and  practice,  but  is  an  affair  of  con- 
science as  well.  Translation  teaches,  as 
nothing  else  can,  not  only  that  there  is  a 
best  way,  but  that  it  is  the  only  way." 

Commissioner  Harris  says:  '*Any  laree 
dictionary  of  English  includes  in  its  vocab- 
ulary three  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin 
out  of  every  four.  While  good  English  con- 
tains comparatively  few  of  these  Latin  and 
Greek  terms  on  a  printed  page— rarely  more 
than  ten  to  sixteen  per  cent. — ^yet  it  will  be 
found  that  whatever  is  precise  and  technical 
in  expression,  as  well  as  whatever  contains 
fine  discriminations  of  thought  or  delicate 
shades  of  feeling,  is  expressed  in  words  of 
Latin  origin.*' 

*'  A  little  study  of  Latin,  such  as  is  given 
in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  is  there- 
fore very  useful  to  the  English  thinker,  be- 
cause it  enables  him  to  use  with  certainty 
and  precision  the  words  which  express  the 
results  of  careful  thinking." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  many  minor 
advantages  may  and  do  accrue,  we  justify 
the  teaching  of  Latin  primarily  because  it 
results  in  increased  intellectual  power  and 
a  more  complete  command  of  the  resources 
of  our  motner  tongue.  In  short,  we  are 
teaching  Latin  not  to  impart  Latin  ;  our 


bojrs  and  girls  are  not  studying  Latin  to 
learn  Latin.  And  I  repeat  that  the  absence 
of  definite  objective  is  accountable  for  much 
of  the  poor  teaching  of  Latin  which  we  so 
universally  deplore.  The  first  essential  of 
good  teaching  is  the  recognition  of  this  aim. 
Then  the  teacher  will  not  be  forced  to  use 
or  abuse  mechanically  the  methods  of  others, 
but  will  be  in  a  position  rationally  to  formu- 
late his  own. 

This  point  would  not  be  so  stoutly  insisted 
upon,  were  it  not  that  I  am  constrained  to 
believe,  from  conversations  with  teachers  in 
person  and  with  pupils  who  reflect  their 
ideas,  that  many  teacners,  in  aiming  solely 
to  g[ive  their  pupils  the  ability  to  translate 
Latin  readily  or  even  at  sight,  attempt  the 
impossible,  and  in  the  discouragement  ot 
fiEdlure  lose  confidence  either  in  their  own 
teaching  or  in  the  vidue  of  Latin  in  educa- 
tion. Well  do  I  remember  the  comfort 
which  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  I 
gathered  from  the  hope,  which  has  since 
deepened  into  a  fixed  conviction,  that  we 
need  not  write  fiedlure  across  our  work 
merely  because  a  pupil,  from  lack  of  either 
time  or  talent,  does  not  acquire  the  ability 
to  translate  Latin  with  ease.  In  fact,  in 
point  of  mental  discipline  and  training  in 
English  we  may  have  given  more  to  him 
than  to  his  more  gifted  classmate. 

If  the  above  why  is  correct,  one  important 
how  can  be  answered  at  once.  ''  Transla- 
tion-English "  so  called  must  have  no  place, 
but  a  careful  rendering  into  the  English 
idiom  must  be  required.  The  act  of  trans- 
lating includes  two  essentially  distinct  op- 
erations— first,  we  ascertain  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  original ;  then  we  express 
these  ideas  in  our  own  language.  That 
these  two  processes  are  essentially  different 
we  have  all  realized  many  times  when  we 
have  found  it  quite  easy  to  comprehend  the 
thought  of  a  passage,  but  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  idiomatic  translation  of  it. 
In  this  day  when  we  are  striving  to  read  so 
much,  the  form  of  the  translation  is  too 
often  neglected  ;  and  the  teacher  is  satisfied 
with  a  which-things-having-been-done  or 
Csesar  -  said  •  it-  to  - 1^  -  in  -  mind  -  to  -  himself 
translation,  if  only  the  pupil  comprehends 
the  passage.  If  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
Latin  training  were  simply  to  master  Latin, 
this  would  be  entirely  sufficient.  But  it 
deprives  the  pupil  of  the  very  training  for 
which  he  studies  Latin,  for  he  is  not  l^ing 
taught  *'to  use  words  with  certainty  and 
precision  ;  **  his  English  style  is  being  cor- 
rupted, not  improved.  He  does  not  have 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  to  use  the  words 
of  another,  **  the  truth  that  words  are  not 
unalterable  talismans,  but  chameleon-hued 
symbols  taking  shape  and  color  trom  their 
associates."  And  no  teacher  alive  to  the 
value  of  translation  in  forming  style  duriujg^ 
the  plastic  years  of  youth  will  ever  permit 
slovenl]^  habits  of  translation.  He  will  en- 
force this  by  precept,  but  much  more  by  ex- 
ample— ^by  making  his  daily  translation' 
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before  the  class  models  in  their  happy,faith- 
ful,  idiomatic  renderings. 

The  first  year  generally  decides  the  fate 
of  the  stndent.  If  he  has,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  been  successfully  guided  through 
the  mazes  of  the  beginner's  book  and  has 
acquired  the  power  to  translate  the  very 
easiest  Latin  accurately, — ^no  matter  how 
slowly,— he  is  very  well  started.  But  we  all 
know  how  man^  lose  their  bearines,  become 
confused  and  discouraged,  while  Uieir  Latin 
becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  and  ^toi- 
itless.  And  just  for  the  reason  that  this  is 
the  crucial  period,  the  work  should  be  made 
as  simple  and  stimulating  as  possible.  The 
first  great  desideratum  is  a  knowledge  of 
forms.  This  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  any  fu- 
ture progress,  and  must  be  gotten  during 
the  first  year  or  not  at  all.  The  more  com- 
pletely we  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
this  object  in  the  first  months  the  better. 
Hence  for  this  portion  of  the  work  an  excel- 
lent guide  is  found  in  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Prof.  Gildersleeve,  The  maximum  of  form 
tvith  the  minimum  of  syntax,*^  A  certain 
modicum  of  syntax  is  indispensable  ;  the 
pupil  needs  to  understand  the  relation  of 
subject  and  verb,  noun  and  adjective,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  obvious  case  constructions. 
But  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax 
should  not  be  permitted  during  these  early 
months  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
from  the  forms. 

The  one  feature  of  the  beginner's  work 
which  experience  teaches  is  peculiarly  un- 
interesting and  distasteful  to  the  pupil  is 
the  translating  of  English  into  Latin.  Such 
exercises  are  prescriMd  in  most  of  our  be- 
ginner's books,  and  in  many  are  equal  in 
number  and  extent  to  the  exercises  set  for 
translation  from  Latin  into  English.  But 
the  distastefulness  of  this  work  and  the  great 
expenditure  of  time  required  have  led  many 
to  (juestion  the  value  of  Latin  Composition 
while  the  forms  are  being  masterea.  Prof. 
Bennett  in  his  excellent  book,  **  The  Teach- 
ing of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School,"  dis- 
cusses the  case  fully,  and  I  can  but  state 
his  conclusion— that  the  writing  of  an  exer- 
cise from  English  into  Latin,  tnough  of  the 
greatest  value  later  to  teach  syntax,  is  of 
nttle  value  in  mastering  the  forms  of  the 
lan^ua^e,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
pupil  will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Instead  of  relying  upon  his  memory,  he 
will  constantly  consult  the  paradigms.  If, 
for  instance,  he  is  required  to  turn  into 
Latin  '*The  swords  of  the  soldiers  are 
broad,"  he  will  look  up  the  word  for  soldier 
and  then  by  reference  to  the  paradigm  find 
the  proper  ending  for  its  genitive  plural. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  the  memory ;  and  the  result  is  a  weak- 
ening, not  a  strengthening.  It  would  be 
more  effective  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  confine  this  kind  of  work  to  the  class- 
room and  make  it  oral  by  asking  the  Latin 
equivalent  for  **of  the  soldier,^'  **to  the 
soldiers,"  etc.     Later  the  teacher  may  re- 


quire the  equivalent  for  such  combinattons 
as  "  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,"  '*  the  long 
swords,"  *'  the  soldiers  are  tall,"  etc  Such 
a  qniz  participated  in  by  all  the  cl^ss  not 
only  gives  greater  and  readier  command  of 
the  forms,  but  is  also  more  interesting  and 
stimulating. 

I  have  made  bold  to  ofier  these  two  sug- 
gestions—that  matters  of  syntax  be  very 
largely  excluded  until  after  the  forms  have 
been  mastered,  and  that  the  time  and  labor 
now  expended  in  turning  English  inta 
Latin  during  these  first  months  be  more 
profitably  employed  otherwise— because  a 
ready  knowledge  of  the  forms  is  so  essen- 
tial, being  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  progress. 
Furthermore,  this  command  of  tne  forms 
should  be  fi^ained  as  soon  as  possible.  Bat 
'*  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  is  as  true  of 
the  verb  am^  as  it  sometimes  is  of  parted 
lovers.  Therefore  frequent  reviews  of  the 
paradigms  are  necessary  to  insure  their  re- 
tention. 

In  the  next  place,  we  all  know  that  noth- 
ing will  so  surely  kill  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  a  l>upil  as  giving  him 
a  task  wholly  beyond  his  powers.  Yet  this 
mistake  is  often  made  with  pupils  who  have 
just  completed  their  beginner's  book.  It  is 
very  unwise  to  hurxy  the  pupil  into  the 
reading  of  Csesar.  He  should  first  gain 
greater  focility  through  the  use  of  easy 
fables,  stories,  Jacob's  Extracts^  Eutropius, 
Viri  RomcB,  "Make  haste  slowly"  is  a 
good  rule  here,  as  elsewhere.  To  put  a 
Latin  masterpiece  in  a  pupil's  hands  befoie 
he  is  ready  for  it,  is  not  only  to  blight  and 
blast  his  interest  in  his  work,  bat  also  to 
drive  him  to  the  use  of  cribs  and  transla- 
tions. How  difierent  our  method  in  the 
case  of  French  and  German!  In  teaching 
these  modem  languages  a  great  deal  of  the 
very  easiest  reading  matter  is  used.  If  this 
is  pedagogically  wise  in  the  case  of  a  lan- 
guage resembling  our  own  in  order  and 
structure,  as  do  French  and  German,  and 
that,  too,  after  the  pupil  has  had  two  or 
three  years  of  Latin,  now  much  more  useful 
is  it  in  the  case  of  Latin,  through  which  he 
is  usually  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
foreign  tongue! 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  comae 
in  Latin  is  made  for  the  boy,  and  not  the 
boy  for  the  course  in  Latin.  Too  often  we 
make  of  our  curriculum  a  bed  of  Procrustes^ 
lopping  off  the  limbs  of  one  victim,  stretch- 
ing those  of  another,  but  never  realizing 
that  it  might  be  well  at  times  to  vary  the 
size  of  the  bed.  Little  wonder  that  it  is 
often  a  bed  of  thorns.  Recently  a  teacher 
in  one  of  our  small  high  schools  came  to  me 
in  considerable  distress  and  perplexity  be- 
cause she  is  required  to  cover  witn  her  class 
the  beginner's  book  and  the  first  book  of 
Caesar— just  that,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  And  yet  the  first  book  of  Ceesar  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  seven.  In  many  places 
our  curriculum  has  too  little  flexibility ;  we 
grind  the  pupils  through  the  same  mill  of 
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four  books  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  six  books  of  Virgil,  at  the  same  rate  ot 
speed,  without  even  pausing  to  think  that 
differences  in  previous  training  should  be 
taken  into  account,  or  that  a  class  of  mere 
boys  should  have  different  treatment  from 
one  composed  of  more  mature  students. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  uniformity  is 
thus  secured.  Far  from  it.  In  the  mad 
rush  to  read  so  many  pages  every  other  con- 
sideration is  forgotten.  Experience  teaches 
that  manv  who  have  gotten  a  passing  and 
even  good  grade  in  all  the  required  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  cannot  translate  into  de- 
cent English  the  simplest  chapter  of  the 
Caesar.  For  this  condition  of  anairs  I  hold 
the  college  partly  responsible;  for  the  stand- 
ard which  it  sets  seems  to  students,  and  in- 
deed to  many  teachers,  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative.  As  a  result  students  in 
our  secondary  schools  feel  themselves  con- 
fronted with  the  question  *'How  much 
have  you  read  ?  "  not  **  How  well  can  you 
read  Latin?**  or  **Are  you  ready  for  more 
advanced  work?**  The  college  does  not 
ask  of  the  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the 
high  school,  "Have  your  students  solved 
five  hundred  problems  involving  eouations 
of  the  first  degree,  and  three  hundred  in- 
volving those  of  the  second  degree?**  It 
does  not  say  to  the  teacher  in  English,  *'  See 
to  it  that  your  students  write  fifty  essays." 
Instead  it  fixes  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  it  requires  for  admission.  And  this 
is  all  it  should  do.  The  teacher  in  the  high 
school  should  decide  what  is  best  for  his 
class.  If  with  the  time  at  his  disposal  the 
reading  of  five  orations  of  Cicero  carefully 
will  give  better  results  than  skimming  over 
six,  he  should  be  free  to  follow  his  judg- 
ment. But  as  matters  now  stand,  his  pupils 
would  enter  most  colleges  conditionea  upon 
that  sixth  oration,  while  the  teacher  who 
sacrificed  thoroughness  to  speed  would  see 
his  pupils  entered  free  of  conditions.  Our 
blind  devotion  to  this  fetich  of  the  past, 
whereby  teacher  and  student  alike  feel 
driven  to  cover  ground,  is  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It 
is  this  that  is  hurrying  students  through 
the  primer;  it  is  this  that  prevents  the  read- 
ing of  enough  simple  Latin  to  prepare  them 
properly  for  Caesar;  it  is  this  that  tempts  us 
to  accept  a  translation  couched  in  slovenly 
English. 

I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would 
not  lower  present  standards.  Let  the  col- 
lege demand  that  they  be  met;  let  the  col- 
lege demand  that  they  be  squarely  met.  But 
oin  we  not  substitute  a  rational  for  an  irra- 
tional standard  ?  Can  we  not  avoid  encour- 
aging superficial  work  ?  Can  we  not  avoid 
the  error  of  accepting  the  form  when  the 
substance  is  wanting? 

But  we  are  told  that  Latin  is  devoid  of  in- 
terest. Why?  Verily,  lean  think  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  kill  interest  than  some 
of  the  so-called  teaching  of  Latin.  The  boy, 
after  completing  his  primer,  is  at  once  set 


to  the  reading  of  Caesar.  No  effort  is  made 
to  select  those  parts  which  will  prove  most 
interesting;  from  sheer  inertia  the  first  three 
or  four  books  are  read,  although  the  entire 
seven  books  are  almost  invariably  printed, 
together.  The  seventh  book  excels  in  dra- 
matic intensity  all  the  others,  describing  as- 
it  does  the  last  great  uprising  of  the  Gauls 
under  Vercingetorix,  tnat  prince  who  de- 
served a  better  fate,  against  the  bitter  yoke- 
of  Roman  oppression ;  but  this  seventh' 
book  is  almost  never  touched.  The  boy 
digs  out  daily  two  or  three  chapters,  but  he 
never  gets  a  view  of  an  incident  as  a  whole^ 
of  a  campaign  or  a  battle.  Go  out  to  a  hill^ 
side;  spend  to-day  in  examining  with  the 
most  painstaking  care  this  boulder,  to-mor- 
row tnat  tree,  etc.  You  may  think  you  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  that  hillside.  But 
go  some  bright  morning  to  the  valley  be- 
yond, and  as  you  drink  in  the  beauty  of 
boulder  and  tree,  of  meadow  and  brook,  all 
bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun, 
you  have  gotten  a  new  impression,  one  that 
will  abide  when  petty  details  have  long  been 
lost  in  the  swift- flowing  years.  But  the 
boy  ill  Caesar  spends  today  m  gerund-grind- 
ing and  to-morrow  in  analyzing  the  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  while  the  magnetic  person- 
ality of  the  mighty  Caesar  slips  by  him  all 
unnoticed  and  unrecorded.  And  when 
through  very  repetition  this  species  of  tor- 
ture has  lost  its  pang,  he  is  transferred  from 
Caesar  to  Cicero  and  required  to  translate 
orations  delivered  in  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative halls  of  Rome  which  presuppose  on 
every  page  a  thorough  knowledge  oiRoman 
history,  of  Roman  legislative  and  judicial 
procedure.    No  adequate  efibrt  is  made  to 

five  him  such  prerequisite  knowledge,  and 
e  blunders  and  stumbles  along,  sbiving  to 
translate  from  the  Latin  arguments  whose 
force  and  meaning  would  not  be  clear,  eveir 
if  presented  to  him  in  English.  Are  we 
surprised  at  our  failure  to  arouse  interest  ?* 
A  boy  once  characterized  Caesar  as  a  man* 
who  wrote  a  school  book  for  boys  in  Latin.. 
What  a  teacher  he  had!  A  well-known 
teacher  of  history  recently  said:  *'Many  a 
boy  has  gotten  his  first  intellectual  awaken- 
ing when  the  fact  was  driven  home  that 
Caesar  did  not  write  his  Commentaries  to* 
teach  Indirect  Discourse.**  But  the  boy 
who  thought  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  only 
as  a  writer  of  school  books  for  boys  got  no* 
such  awakening.  What  a  dismal  comment-^ 
ary  upon  our  teaching  such  an  answer  is  f 
The  skillful  teacher  will  explain  to  his 
pupils  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Caesar,  urge  them  to  read  a  simple  biog- 
raphy, and  show  them  something  of  the 
tremendous  significance  of  those  Gallic  cam- 
paigns for  the  future  of  Gaul  and  for  the 
clash  of  arms  that  was  soon  to  transform 
the  Republic  into  an  Empire,  and  make  this 
very  Caesar  arbiter  of  the  world*s  destinies. 
He  will  select  the  interesting  portions  of  the 
narrative;  and  after  the  class  has  completed 
an  incident,  battle,  or  campaign,  he  will 
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translate  the  whole  to  give  the  class  a  bird's- 
-eye view. 

In  Cicero,  if  the  Catilinarian  orations  be 
read,  there  is  at  hand  a  great  deal  of  auxil- 
iary matter,  such  as  Sallust's  Catiline ^  some 
of  Cicero's  own  letters,  etc.  These  the 
teacher  may  translate  himself,  or  assign  to 
the  brighter  members  of  his  class.  But 
above  all  things  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
pupil  grasps  the  setting  of  the  oration,  and 
that  he  has  a  sufficient  understanding  of 
Roman  judicial  and  legislative  procedure  to 
make  the  oration  intelligible.  I  would  not 
•dwell  upon  this  were  it  not  that  experience 
'with  candidates  for  entrance  to  college  has 
■shown  that  manj  who  have  read  and  been 
•credited  with  six  orations  of  Cicero  have 
not  even  the  crudest  idea  of  such  terms  as 
consuly  proconsul^  prator^  or  tribune. 

The  wise  teacher  will  remember  the  dic- 
tum of  Plato,  *'  Nothing  studied  under  com- 
pulsion abides  in  the  soul.''  He  will  try  in 
every  way  possible  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
sympathy.  And  few  periods  of  history  will 
€o  kindle  and  hold  tne  interest  as  that  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  the  death  agony  of  the 
R^ublic. 

I  subscribe  heartily  to  the  opinion  that 
Latin,  as  often  taught,  is  more  tnan  monot- 
onous. But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teaching, 
not  of  the  Latin.  Let  the  teacher  take  his 
students  that  show  no  interest,  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  reading  orations  that 
swaged  either  rabble  or  ^nate  as  if  by 
magic;  let  him  reproduce  the  scene  in  Forum 
or  Senate-House;  let  him  tell  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  life  of  Cicero  with  its  remarkable 
vicissitudes,  or  Cssar,  who,  *'  equally  capa- 
ble of  commanding  men  and  of  courting 
them,  of  yielding  to  events  and  of  moulding 
them,  maintained  his  course  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly, without  a  single  false  step,  till  he 
attained  the  topmost  summit  of  human 
power."  Two- fold  will  be  the  reward  of 
that  teacher;  the  dull  eye  will  brighten,  the 
-next  lesson  will  be  more  vigorously  at- 
tacked. 

Many  other  matters  of  importance  crowd 
upon  us.  There  is  the  question  of  Latin 
prose  composition,  an  indispensable  aid  to 
Tthe  mastery  of  the  syntax.  We  might  well 
Ipause  over  the  value  of  the  historical  train- 
ing, for  if  Latin  is  rightly  taught  it  will 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  problems  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  in  lar^e  measure,  the 
questions  before  the  American  Republic  of 
to-dav  are  merely  new  phases  of  problems 
which  the  Roman  Republic  had  to  face,  two 
thousand  years  a^o.  But  time  forbids  longer 
•discussion.  I  wish  merely  to  call  attention 
to  one  more  essential  of  good  teaching, 
which  in  point  of  importance  should  stand 
ifirst.  I  refer  to  the  equipment  of  the  teacher. 
It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  one  who  has 
mastered  the  primer  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
primer,  or  that  one  who  has  read  only  three 
books  of  Caesar  should  attempt  to  teach 
Caesar.  And  yet  this  is  too  often  the  case. 
During  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  come 


in  contact  with  three  teachers  who  frankly 
stated  that  they  were  teaching  the  Latin 

E rimer  without  ever  having  completed  it 
[uch  of  the  deplorably  superficial  and  un- 
interesting work  done  in  Latin  is  dne  solely 
to  the  insufficiency  and  incompleteness  of 
the  teacher's  preparation.  How  can  the 
teacher  who  has  had  only  two  or  three 
years  of  training  in  Latin  hope  to  enjoy  that 
breadth  of  vision  which  can  come  only  from 
wide  and  extended  reading  >  How  can  he, 
if  a  novice  himself,  distinguish  the  essen- 
tials from  the  non-essentials?  He  inevit- 
ably becomes  a  slave  to  his  text-book,  pre- 
senting the  ideas  in  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  thev  are  presented  there,  for  his 
own  ^rip  is  all  too  uncertain  to  permit  him 
to  think  or  plan  for  himself  Therefore  his 
work  lacks  individuality  and  freshness. 
How  can  a  teacher  who  has  not  steeped  him- 
self in  ancient  geography,  Roman  histoiy, 
mythology,  political  institutions,  private 
customs,  hope  to  illuminate  the  paees  of 
Cicero  or  Virgil  .^  How  can  the  bund  lead 
the  blind  ?  This  is  said  not  at  all  in  criti- 
cism of  our  teachers,  but  in  criticism  of  onr 
present  system  and  standards.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  the  Germans  are  getting:  better  re- 
sults from  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
than  are  we.  May  not  these  better  results 
be,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  very  mnch 
more  thorough  equipment  and  training 
possessed  by  their  teachers  ? 

That  there  should  be  a  revolt  against  the 
classics  in  this  commercial  and  utilitarian 
age  was  inevitable.  But  the  revolt  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  palpable  errors  and  ab- 
surdities of  much  of  our  classical  teaching. 
We  need  carefully-trained  .teachers,  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work,  not  young  colle^or 
normal-school  graduates,  who  are  teaching 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  another  pro- 
fession or  to  matrimony.  As  teachers,  we 
must  know  why  we  are  teaching  Latin;  we 
must  avoid  everything  that  is  superficial; 
we  must  enlist  the  interest.  In  snort,  we 
must  demonstrate  the  value  of  Latin  in  our 
school  curriculum,  for  this  iconoclastic  age 
will  never  retain  it  merely  because  it  was 
the  chief  intellectual  diet  of  our  fathers. 

Supt.  Ulysses  G.  Smith,  of  Meadville, 
continued  the  discussion  of  the  question 
by  reading  the  following  : 

There  is  probably  no  other  subject  in  the 
whole  programme  of  high  school  education, 
the  real  value  of  which  is  more  generally 
misinterpreted  than  that  of  Latin.  It  is  apt 
to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  embellishment  whioi 
might  easily  be  dispensed  with  in  a  prac- 
tical education  or  tnat  it  is  a  study,  valu- 
able only  as  a  formal  discipline,  which 
might  as  well  be  accomplished  by  pursuing 
a  more  practical  subject.  This  prejudice 
comes  from  those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  Latin  as  a  formal  discipline,  and 
from  those  who  fail  to  see  in  it  anjrthing 
which  will  help  a  boy  make  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  practical  world. 
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Good  Latin  teaching  will  aim  to  overcome 
this  prejudice  and  win  for  the  study  of  the 
language  a  higher  estimation  in  popular 
education.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end, 
the  essential  first  in  impcntance  is  the 
teacher  endowed  with  a  mastery  of  more 
than  she  is  expected  to  teach,  and  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  subject  and  an  enthu- 
siasm to  impart  to  students.  She  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  difficulties  pupils  encoun- 
ter in  the  different  stages  of  progress,  and 
sympathetic  with  them  in  their  endeavor  to 
overcome  those  difficulties.  She  must  have 
in  mind  a  well-defined  aim  and  admit  only 
what  will  minister  directly  to  that  object. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  her  tasic,  the 
first  question  tnat  must  be  answered  is, 
How  to  teach  pronunciation,  and  to  what 
extent  should  refinements  be  taken  up  at 
first? 

Most  of  us  will,  doubtless,  agree  that  the 
old  way  of  beginning  the  first  lessons  with 
rules  for  pronunciation  should  be  discon- 
tinued. .  Since  pronunciation  is  a  vocal  ex- 
ercise depending  upon  the  acquisition  of 
power  to  control  ana  manipulate  the  vocal 
organs,  and  a  training  of  the  ear  in  readily 
recoenizing  correct  sounds,  it  must  t>e 
taueht  by  imitation.  Sounds  are  more 
readily  learned  fiom  the  lips  of  the  teacher 
than  m  any  other  way  and,  besides,  the 
pupil  not  only  hears  the  correct  expression, 
but  he  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
teacher's  help  and  suggestions  until  he 
himself  has  acquired  the  power  to  produce 
sounds  correctly.  This  I  believe  is  a  greater 
task  for  beginners  than  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it.  Its  accomplishment  demands 
great  concentration  and  much  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  student  and  patient  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  until  the  power  is 
fully  acquired. 

If  we  may  accept  the  German  standard  as 
our  guide,  only  the  rudiments  of  the  refine- 
ments of  prununciation  should  be  taken  up 
the  first  year,  attention  to  be  directed  to 
the  last  syllables  onl^,  and  to  accent.  We 
believe  it  better  to  give  but  little  attention 
to  quantity  until  the  study  of  verse  is  taken 
up,  and  then,  in  the  high  school,  only  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  teacher  may  see  that 
the  class  is  able  to  master  thoroughly.  But 
why  we  should  teach  the  Roman  rather  than 
the  English  pronunciation  is  not  clear  to 
me,  while  I  am  quite  well  convinced  that, 
if  we  taught  the  latter,  pupils  would  recog- 
nize more  readily  the  Latin  in  our  own 
language,  and  their  classical  knowledge 
would  contribute  more  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  force  of  words  in  our  mother  tongue. 
What  the  pupil  would  gain  in  this  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  phil- 
ological accuracy.  A  well-known  Latin 
professor  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
philologists  are  beginning  to  look  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  pronunciation 
as  a  *'  fundamental  error  and  its  retention  a 
serious  mistake.'' 

The    next    important    essential    to    be 


achieved  is  the  acquisition  of  a  large  vo- 
cabulary and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
forms  of  declensions  and  conjugations.  No- 
where should  system  and  thoroughness  be 
more  vigorously  carried  out  than  here,  for 
lack  of  vocabulary  and  mastery  of  forms  is 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  and 
successful  reading  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  literature.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  great  improvement  could  be  brought  about 
in  results  oy  making  the  Latin  period  in  the 
daily  programme  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  direct,  personally,  the  pupils 
in  the  ^eater  part  of  their  preparation  as 
well  as  in  the  recitation  of  lessons.  By  such 
an  arrangement,  a  great  deal  of  the  misdi- 
rected em>rt  and  bad  habits  in  study  could 
be  eliminated.  A  judicious  direction  of  the 
teacher  by  suggestion  here  and  there  would, 
in  many  cases,  encouraee  pupils  by  their 
own  effort  to  accomplish  what  they  ordi- 
narily depend  upon  getting  from  some  one 
else  m  the  preparation  or  recitation  of  the 
lesson.  Much  could  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  vocabulary  by  selecting  and  emphasiz- 
ing words  of  frequent  occurrence  m  the 
classics  which  are  to  follow,  and  by  varying 
the  exercises  in  reading  so  as  meet  more 
nearly  the  needs  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  class  in  fixing  in  mind  and  acquirine 
the  power  of  ready  recognition  of  words  ana 
forms. 

Ordinarilv  the  high  school  Latin  course 
begins  at  the  time  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  broader  and  more  critical  study  of 
English  than  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to, 
and  as  he  is  able  to  make  the  limited  inflec- 
tions of  the  English  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
grasping  of  the  more  complex  Latin  inflec- 
tions, so  the  Latin  grammar  should  be  made 
to  contribute  to  an  understandine  of  the 
laws  of  English  grammar,  for  in  the  Latin 
is  to  be  found  the  logic  of  our  own  language 
as  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  grammar  of  any 
modem  language.  On  this  point  we  quote 
from  Mr.  Mill,  who,  after  reviewing  and 
summing  up  the  value  of  grammar  in  gen- 
eral, concludes  by  saying:  **  In  these  quali- 
ties the  classical  languages  have  an  incom- 
parable superiority  over  every  modem  lan- 
^age,  and  over  all  languages,  dead  or 
living,  which  have  a  literature  worth  being 
studied."  The  exactness  and  order  of  the 
Latin  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  exact 
and  orderly  thinking  in  English,  and  the 
classical  element  of  our  language  should  be 
made  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  source  of  that  element 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish. A  greater  emphasis  of  this  feature  of 
classical  study  will  convince  the  popular 
mind  of  the  utility  of  the  classics  and  the 
spirit  which  they  contribute  to  our  litera- 
ture. 

Next  to  the  mastery  of  pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  and  forms,  syntax  comes  in  for 
a  share  of  attention— a  share,  however, 
which  is  subordinate  to  the  others  in  high 
school  work.    Only  the  principal  construe- 
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tions  and  the  simplest  rules  should  be  under- 
taken, omitting  all  that  are  unusual  or 
peculiar  to  more  advanced  work.  Whatever 
IS  undertaken  should  be  accomplished, 
mainly,  through  the  study  of  the  vocabulary 
and  forms.  Whenever  rules  arc  employed, 
they  should  command  the  undividea  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  in  calling  for  a  sufficient 
variety  of  parallel  constructions  from  Eng- 
lish to  prevent  the  exercises  from  degener- 
ating into  the  deception  of  the  glib  recita- 
tion, or  the  mechanical  copying  and  recit- 
ing illustrative  examples. 

We  believe  that  the  practice  of  translating 
English  into  Latin,  in  the  high  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vocabulary 
and  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  s^^ntax,  is 
of  doubtful  value.  Reports  of  Latin  teach- 
ing in  the  German  scnools,  reveal  the  fact 
that  very  little  translating  of  the  mother 
tongue  into  Latin  is  called  for  in  the  lower 
grades,  but  much  oral  drill  is  given  with 
easy  sentences.  This  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
drill  in  correct  oral  expression  of  the  Latin, 
and  more  sentences  can  be  given  in  the  same 
time.  It  also  affords  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  causing  all  the  work  to  be  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  is  able 
to  bring  in  such  variations  in  case,  mode, 
and  tense  as  the  needs  of  the  pupils  may 
demand.  Such  an  exercise  cannot  but  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  writing  of  such  sen- 
tences as  are  usually  given  in  our  Latin 
books  by  copying  the  needed  forms  from  the 

Saradigms  and  declensions,  as  is  usually 
one  wnenever  such  a  lesson  is  assigned  to 
be  prepared  out  of  class.  And  should  it  be 
prepared  out  of  school,  if  often  happens  that 
two  or  more  will  work  together  with  the 
brighter  of  the  number  doing  the  work  and 
the  others  copying  from  his  paper.  If  the 
time  which  is  usually  spent  m  translating 
English  into  Latin  were  spent  in  translating 
Latin  into  good  idiomatic  English,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  with  drills  on 
the  forms  found  in  the  text,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  syntax, 
ana  at  the  same  time  a  study  of  the  idioms 
and  constructions  of  our  own  language. 
We  believe,  also,  that  much  of  the  deaden- 
ing drudgery,  now  attending  the  Latin 
recitation,  would  give  way  to  spirited  study. 
A  successful  reading  of  the  classics  will 
amplify  all  the  foregoing  together  with  a 
study  of  the  content  of  the  several  classics, 
and  will  strive  to  bring  the  pupils  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  The  reading 
of  Caesar  affords  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  Roman  military  system,  campaigns, 
and  the  countries  and  people  described  by 
him.  The  study  of  Cicero  readily  leads  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  constitution,  the 
function  of  public  officials,  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  senate,  and  the  administration 
of  government  in  the  foreign  provinces. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  drawing 
parallelisms  with  modern  history,  and,  es- 
pecially with  our  own  country  and  institu- 


tions. These  things  properly  emphasized 
by  an  enthusiastic  teacher  can  not  fail  to 
interest  pupils  and  prepare  them  for  a  deeper 
study  ot  ancient  nistory  as  the  source  of 
principles  upon  which  modem  institutions 
are  founded.  Much  interest  and  force  can 
be  added  to  the  study  of  Cicero  by  studying 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  de- 
livery of  the  several  orations,  the  line  of 
argument  in  each  and  the  language  with 
which  each  argument  is  clothed.  A  skillful 
handling  of  the  subject  along  this  line  can 
not  fail  to  brin^  students  into  a  closer  sym- 
pathy and  spirit  of  Cicero's  times,  which  is 
the  proper  attitude  for  most  efficient  work. 
Classical  study  in  the  high  school  should 
be  continued  into  the  study  of  Latin  poetry, 
where  Virgil  seems  to  be  the  most  generally 
accepted  author.  Here  the  student  must, 
of  necessity,be  introduced  to  quantity, ictus, 
word-accent,  and  elision.  As  Csesar  and 
Cicero  led  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
military  and  civil  life  in  Rome,  so  Virgil 
must  lead  the  student  into  an  acquaintance 
with  the  very  soul  of  the  Roman  and  that 
which  determined  his  destiny.  Here  the 
study  of  mythology  must  not  l>e  overlooked. 
*'  It  is  the  eternal  soul  of  things  embodied 
in  the  myth,  which  has  kept  the  stones 
green  in  the  memory  of  the  ages,  and  it  is 
this  that  eives  them  their  real  value  to-day. 
The  mytn  maker  was  no  odd  fellow  who 
described  strange  and  impossible  situations, 
but  that  univeiial  man  who  wrote  a  confes- 
sion true  for  one  and  true  for  all.*'  The 
myth  supplies  us  with  the  key  to  ancient 
worship,  it  is  the  handmaid  to  the  study  of 
English  literature,  a  supplement  to  anaent 
history  and  classic  authors,  an  interpreter 
of  the  conceptions  of  masters  in  ancient  and 
modem  art.  It  will  enable  the  student  to 
associate  the  living  spirit  of  the  present 
with  a  dead  language  of  the  past,  and  what 
seemed  to  him  but  dry  bones  will  become 
clothed  with  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion to  possess  himself  witn  thoughts  not 
bounded  by  geographical  area  or  limited 
with  time. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  list  of  officers  for 
next  year,  and  they  were  elected : 

President— ^npX.,  Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  Norris- 
town. 

Vice '  President  —  ^VL^t.  D.  S.  Keith. 
Altoona. 

Secretary— Vxoi.  T.  D.  Senser,  Pittsburg. 

7V^flj«frr— Supt.  J.  C.  Kendall,  Home- 
stead. 

Executive  Committee—Snpts,  J.  I.  Robb, 
Bryn  Mawr;  A.  D.  Yocum,  Chester;  W.  W. 
Rupert,  Pottstown. 

DIRECTORS*  CONVENTION. 

On  behalf  of  the  Convention  of  Direct- 
ors   which    assembles    to-morrow,    Dn 
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Schaefier  invited  all  presoit  to  remain 
and  attend  its  sessions. 

COUNTY  DIRBCTORS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Supt.  Poose  called  attention  to  a  bill 
prepared  by  Supt.  Taylor  of  Lackawanna 
connty  and  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, making  provision  for  organization 
of  County  Directors*  Associations. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Harman,  Supt. 
Taylor  was  given  the  floor  to  present  the 
plan  of  his  bill. 

Supt.  Taylor:  I  desired  the  privilege  of 
presenting  this  matter  to  this  body,  be- 
cause   it    is    deeply  interesting    to    the 
county  superintendents,  and  I  hoped  you 
would  give  it  some  help,  though  it  may 
not  benefit  you  very  much  directly.    The 
bill  is  intended  to  legalize  county  asso- 
ciations of  directors,  called  once  a  year 
by  the  county  superintendent,  to  consider 
matters  of  school  administration.     It  is 
made  their  duty  to  attend,  and  provides 
for  their  traveling  expenses  at  three  cents 
per  mile  and  other  necessary  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $2  per  day  nor  more  than 
two  days  in  the  year.    It  is  proposed  to 
employ  competent  instructors   and  lec- 
turers as  for  teachers'  institutes,  and  for 
this  purpose  $1  for  each  director  is  appro- 
priated from  the  county  fund,  limited  to 
$100  in  any  one  year.     This  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Legislature,  and 
passed    the    House,   but  failed    in    the 
Senate.      The    Directors'     Conventions 
have  twice  endorsed  it,  also  the  State 
Superintendent;  and  we  only  noed  a  little 
help  from  the  friends  of  education  to  get 
it  through.     The    cities    and  boroughs 
have  their  directors  and  superintendents 
living  among  them,  all  within  easy  reach 
to  consult  and  advise.     In  the  country  it 
is  different;  they  are  all  scattered,  and 
often  remote  from  centers  of  intelligence. 
I  believe  this  bill  would  uplift  the  schools 
in  country  districts.    The  schools  any- 
where cannot  rise  above  the  ideals  of  the 
directors.     This  bill  will  give  us  greater 
results  even  than  the  institute  law.  When 
Directors  are  enlightened  we  will  need  no 
**  minimum"  salary.     Many  times  these 
officers  vote  against  progressive  measures, 
not  because  they  are  parsimonious,  but 
because  they  lack  light  to  see  the  good 
in  them.    The  Institutes  have  been  helped 
by  the  legislature;  the  Normal  schools 
also;  why  not  the  Directors  ?    He  would 
be  glad  if  this  body  would  pass  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  passage  of  this 
important  bill. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Spayd,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  were  so  instructed. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  PHONOGRAPH. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  called  attention  to  the 
method  of  giving  instruction  in  languages 
by  the  use  of  the  phonograph,  and  said 
that  Prof.  Aall  of  the  Scranton  Corre- 
spondence school,  would  illustrate  the 
plan  at  the  close  of  this  session.  [Those 
who  remained  for  this  witnessed  a  very 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the 
instrument  for  this  work.] 

Department  adjourned  till  8  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


^OLO  by  Miss  Ella  Ryan--**Repent- 
0  ance*'  (Gounod)  was  the  opening 
number,  after  which  Principal  C.  S.  Davis, 
of  Steelton,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THB  HIGH  SCHOOL — ITS  FACULTY. 

The  literature  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  assuming  immense  proportions. 
Much  of  this  applies  equally  to  the  element- 
anr  and  the  secondary  teacher.  The  great 
advance  in  the  number  and  character  of 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  has 
been  for  some  years  attracting  more  and 
more  att^^ntion  to  this  group  of  teachers 
who  occupy  a  place  between  the  elementary 
teachers  and  the  supervisors.  This  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  the  secondary 
teachers,  now  including  the  supervisors, 
numberine  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
teaching  force,  accounts  for  the  appearance 
of  this  subject  on  the  programme  and  the 
infliction  of  this  paper  upon  your  conven- 
tion. 

Since  I  do  not  this  evening  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  far  away  from  home,  as 
most  of  you  are,  I  wish  to  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct understandinc^  that  anything  good  I 
may  have  to  say  about  superintendent  or 
faculty  has  come  within  my  personal  ex- 
perience, while  anything  about  either  super- 
intendent or  faculty  that  may  not  h^  flatter- 
ing^ has  come  to  me  only  by  hearsay  from 
distant  parts  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  educational  problems  of  the 
day  is  how  to  bridge  the  g:ap  between  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school  so  as 
to  prevent  the  dropping  out  of  so  many 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
course  or  during  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school.  This  is  due  to  several  causes, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  the 
changed  teaching  conditions  in  the  high 
school  and  the  beginning  of  entirely  new 
branches.  Many  remedies  have  been  tried 
with  varying  success.  To  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  new  teaching  conditions,  trans- 
fers are  sometimes  made  before  the  close  of 
the  regular  school  year,  say  about  the  first 
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of  April ;  in  other  schools  the  same  end  is 
striven  for  by  extending  the  departmental 
system  to  some  branches  of  the  npper 
grammar  grades.  To  avoid  the  break 
caused  by  uie  introduction  of  new  branches, 
in  some  schools  Latin  and  algebra  are  begun 
below  the  hi^h  school.  All  probably  agree 
in  endeavoring  to  make  the  first  year's 
work  in  the  high  school  as  light  as  possible. 
The  real  difficulties  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions were  brought  home  to  the  writer 
when,  for  a  part  of  the  English  test,  the 
first-year  pupils  were  asked  to  write  on  their 
first  year  in  the  high  school.  As  these 
papers  were  not  written  for  their  regular 
teachers,  were  not  to  be  returned,  and  were 
not,  therefore,  subject  to  comment  and  com- 
parison, the  pupils  wrote  very  frankly.  No 
teacher  could  read  these  essays  without 
realizing  the  importance  of  this  step  to  the 
pupils,  and  their  confusion  and  trials  before 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  change;  nor 
could  he  read  them  without  being  more  than 
ever  determined  that  he  will  meet  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  future  with  more  kindness,  more 
sympath]^,  more  helpfuttiess  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  possible  for  the  teachers  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  of  the  high  schools  to 
o  much  to  keep  the  pupils  in  school.  The 
former  can.  lead  his  pupils  to  see  the  advan- 
tages, almost  the  necessity  in  this  age,  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  have  at  least  the  com- 

glete  work  of  the  hi^h  school.  To  do  this 
e  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  is 
included  in  the  high  school  course  and  its 
advantages  to  the  pupil  in  life.  And  the 
high  school  teacher  must  reach  down  to  aid. 
He  must  understand  clearly  and   intelli- 

gentl^  the  work  done  by  the  lower  grades, 
ow  it  is  to  lead  up  to  the  high  school,  and 
exactly  how  well  the  new  class  is  prepared 
to  take  up  the  new  work.  He  must  clearly 
realize  the  difficulties  of  the  newly -admitted 
pupils — his  whole  attitude  must  be  one  of 
sympathizing  helpfulness.  The  lower  grade 
teachers  should  feel  that  success  in  the  high 
school  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  their 
efforts.  Permit  me  to  state  here  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  making  here  that  plea  so 
easy  to  make  and  so  soothing  to  the  high 
school  teacher,  that  the  converse  of  this 

Proposition  is  also  true — that  failure  in  the 
ign  school  is  to  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
preparation  in  the  grammar  grades.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  preparation  for  the  high 
school,  the  teachers  of  the  latter  would  be  a 
unit  in  stating  that  the  most  efficient  prepa- 
ration is  not  so  many  yards  of  arithmetic 
and  so  many  garlands  of  language,  but 
rather  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of 
study — correct  methods  of  **  attacking '*  a 
lesson — how  best  to  *'husk  the  lesson''  to 
secure  the  kernels  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hi^h  school  teacher 
should  feel  that  a  good  high  school  is  an 
immense  inspiration  to  the  pupils  below  it. 
This  inspiration  will  not  be  secured  by  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  innocents  on  their 
m trance.    It  is,  however,  only  in  a  thor- 


oughly unified  ssrstem  of  sc&ools  that  this 
inspiration  is  possible,  but  this  unity  is 
easily  attainable  under  a  tactful,  forceful 
superintendent  when  he  secures  co  operation 
— the  key-note  of  this  paper. 

When  this  desirable  unity  is  broken,  it  is 
usually  between  the  high  school  and  the 
lower  grades— a  tendency  to  regard  the  high 
school  as  a  thing  apart,  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  system  and  not  what 
it  really  is — simply  the  upper  four  ron?s  of 
the  common  school  ladder.  It  would  not 
be  safe  climbing  on  a  broken  ladder.  Where 
this  detached  condition  exists,  it  is  some- 
times due  to  a  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  in  interfering  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  school  which  belong  within 
reasonable  limits  to  the  principal  and  his 
faculty.  But  the  break  is  more  frequently 
caused  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  princi- 
pal or  his  faculty  to  make  a  new  declaration 
of  independence,  to  cut  their  domain  off 
from  that  of  the  superintendent.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Where  such  differences  occur,  they 
come  before  the  board  of  control,  with  the 
result  that  prestige  is  lost  by  both  superin- 
tendent and  principal,  but  the  high  school 
is  the  chief  sufferer.  Even  when  the  boaid 
finally  decides  for  unity  at  the  expense  of 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  claimants  for 
superiority,  the  damage  to  the  prestige  of 
the  survivor  and  to  the  high  school  has  been 
done,  and  only  years  of  care  and  hard  work 
can  bring  things  back  to  their  former  state. 
The  common  sense  arrangement  seems  to 
be  for  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  orf 
assignment  of  teachers,  and  the  general 
regulations  for  the  school  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  the  intelligent  and  friendly  co- 
operation of  superintendent  and  princifMl, 
whose  recommendations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to.  the  Board— a«£/  adopted.  The 
superintendent  then  holds  the  principal  re- 
sponsible for  getting  the  work  of  the  high 
school  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
At  the  same  time  the  superintendent  by 
helpful  visitation  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  faculty  assists  the  principal  to  get 
the  very  best  results.  Then  the  comparison 
of  the  notes  of  superintendent  and  principal 
as  to  a  teacher's  work  determines  tnat 
teacher's  success  or  failure,  and  consequent 
retention  or  dismissal. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  customary, 
owing  to  the  tendency  towards  specializa- 
tion, for  superintendent  and  principal  to 
decide  on  tne  selection  and  retention  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  for  Boards  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  this  should  be  done  by 
those  most  conipetentto  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  teacher  for  the  specieJ  work  he  is  to 
do.  Their  opinion  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  and  promptly  ratified,  for  their 
judgment  has  carefully  weighed  scholarship, 
character,  experience  or  special  training, 
and  personality.  Of  these  qualities  scholar- 
ship seems  the  easiest  to  ^et,  but  it  takes 
the  others  to  make  it  effective.  If  personal- 
ity be  discarded  in  the  choice,  or  experience 
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be  measured  only  by  the  number  of  years 
8i>ent,  grave  mistakes  may  occur,  discord 
will  creep  into  what  should  be  a  happy 
family  united  in  efforts  to  uplift  humanity. 
In  measuring  experience  the  question 
should  not  be  How  much  ?  but  What  kind  ? 
as  a  preparation  for  special  work  in  the  high 
school.  But  with  the  right  kind  of  char- 
acter, the  right  kind  of  experience,  the  right 
kind  of  personality,  scholarship  becomes  a 
power  to  inspire  our  pupils  to  pure  think- 
ing, right  living.  All  these  considerations 
will  be  more  carefully  weighed  by  superin- 
tendent and  principal  than  by  those  not 
specially  fitted  for  this  work. 

The  retention  of  members  of  the  high 
school  faculty  should  be  in  the  same  hands 
as  the  selection,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
Freouently  the  perverse  member  of  the 
faculty  will  be  taken  from  us  by  greater 
inducements  elsewhere.  When  the  right 
man  is  secured,  it  pays  to  encourage  him 
and  keep  him  contented.  A  plan  somewhat 
like  that  in  use  in  Harrisburg  would  proba- 
bly result  in  holding  many  desirable  teach- 
ers. A  fair  salary  is  fixed  for  the  first  year 
with  an  advance  each  year  until  a  fair 
maximum  is  reached.  These  rules  are 
usually  worded  to  work  both  ways — increase 
for  good  work,  decrease  for  poor.  The  first 
is  an  incentive  to  improvement,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  a  reduction  in  salary  would 
prove  an  incentive.  If  the  teacher  does  not 
deserv^  his  increase,  a  new  teacher  who  will 
should  be  secured. 

With  the  varying  conditions  in  different 
high  schools  there  can  be  no  fixed  or  abso- 
lute standard  of  qualifications.  All  the 
requisites  of  a  good  teacher  elsewhere  are 
required,  but  the  scholarship  must  be 
greater,  the  view  broader,  and  the  person- 
ality stronger.  The  nearest  we  can  come  to 
a  standard  of  scholarship  is  that  of  the  col- 
lege course,  though  this  is  also  a  variable 
quantity. 

This  age  of  specialists  finds  its  represent- 
atives in  the  H.  S.  Faculty.  Our  teachers 
are  specialists  in  science  or  mathematics,  or 
Latin  or  music,  and  we  require  of  them 
through  preparation  for  these  fields.  This 
is  sometimes  carried  too  far  when  the  strong, 
all  around  man,  who  applies  for  a  place  is 
rejected  because  he  has  not  broadened  (I 
almost  said  narrowed)  himself  by  taking  up 
a  specialty  so  that  his  sun  rises  and  sets  on 
science  for  example.  It  seems  that  this  is 
ffoing  too  far,  for  after  all  the  great  requisite 
tor  the  high  school  is  the  Man,  There  is  no 
intention  to  belittle  the  departmental  sys- 
tem, but  I  am  far  from  sympathizing  with 
the  narrowness  that  will  not  accept  the  man 
whose  personality  will  stronely  influence 
the  pupils  for  good  at  a  time  wuen  character 
is  rapidly  crystallizing.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  either  as  decrying  scholar- 
ship. It  can  never  be  too  broad,  but  I  fear 
that  the  other  elements  that  make  for  char- 
acter building  are  belittled.  Dr.  Arnold 
was  a  ripe  scholar,  but  it  was  something 


more  than  scholarship  that  made  him  the 
great  power  with  his  boys.  Mark  Hopkins^ 
scholarship  might  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us,  but  it  wasn't  his  scholarship 
alone  that  Garfield  wanted  at  the  other  end 
of  the  well-known  log. 

With  reasonable  scholarship,  a  man  of 
strong  personality — a  manly  man— should 
never  be  rejected  for  one  of  greater  scholar* 
ship  and  weaker  personality— one  with  less 
common  sense.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  our  diplomas  do  not  have  a  place  in 
which  to  record  the  pupil's  supply  of  that 
far  from  common  quality — common  sense. 
If  this  could  be  done  and  the  record  could 
be  relied  on,  fewer  mistakes  would  be  made 
in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

May  we  in  all  kindness  and  friendliness 
suggest  that  those  employing  teachers 
would  be  greatly  assisted  if  heads  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  would  exercise  a  little 
more  candor,  a  shade  more  discrimination, 
in  recommending  their  young  people  ta 
places;  would  bear  just  a  little  more  in 
mind  that  placing  their  graduates  is  only 
one  side  of  the  obligation  they  owe,  and 
that  the  employer  is  entitled  to  frankness 
quite  as  much  as  is  the  pupil  to  friend- 
liness. 

As  another  qualification,  would  it  be 
possible  to  suggest  without  offense  that 
most  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school 
•  should  be  men?  We  believe  that  every 
such  school  of  any  considerable  sisse  should 
emplov  at  least  one  woman,  but  the  majority 
should  be  men.  We  believe,  too,  that 
where  women  are  employed  they  should 
receive  exactl v  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the 
same  work.  The  ladies  may  equal  the  men  in 
scholarship,  in  tact,  in  skill,  in  fidelity.  It 
is  better,  too,  to  choose  a  strong  woman  in 
preference  to  a  weak  man.  Probablv  the 
strongest  reason  for  this  greater  number  of 
men  is  caused  by  the  growing  tendency  in 
our  cities  particularly  to  employ  women  in 
practically  all  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
pupil  will  reach  the  nigh  school  without 
naving  come  under  the  control  of  a  male 
teacher  with  his  more  vigorous  discipline 
and  his  sterner  influence.  If  he  comes  to 
this  grade  without  having  been  taueht  by 
a  man,  it  is  very  important  that  this  de- 
ficiency should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  entrance.  In  addition  to  this 
reason  there  are  some  subjects  that  had  bet- 
ter, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  taught 
by  men— mathematics  or  science,  for  in- 
stance. 

A  great  need  of  the  high  school  is  the 
establishment  of  departments  or  schools  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  for  this 
work.  A  young  man  fresh  from  colleee 
with  his  little  experience  fitting  him  lor 
high  school  work  is  all  at  sea.  General 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
school  are  either  a  mystery  or  a  lot  of  red 
tape  adopted  expressly  to  curb  his  individ- 
uality.   The  handling  of  his  own  classes  sa 
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as  to  secure  the  maximum  result  with  the 
minimum  loss  of  time  is  to  be  gained  after 
much  experience.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
munity pays  at  both  ends— pavs  the  teacher 
for  learning  in  its  schools  and  loses  a  large 
part  of  the  training  for  its  children.  This 
difficulty  is  one  that  appeals  more  particu- 
larly to  the  boroughs  and  the  smaller  cities, 
ior  the  larger  cities  can  afford  to  pay  to 
take  our  product  from  us  when  we  have 
made  him  useful.  A  suggestion  in  pass- 
ing—the  training  of  a  new  teacher  in  your 
school  is  greatly  lessened  if  he  is  himself 
the  graduate  of  a  good  high  school.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  to  increase  the 
supply  of  teachers  properly  trained  for  this 
work.  When  we  consider  that  one* sixth  of 
all  our  teachers  in  graded  schools  are  either 
high  school  teachers  or  supervisors;  that 
breaks  in  the  ranks  of  our  supervisors  are 
^usually  filled  by  high  school  teachers;  that 
in  our  cities  particularly,  the  graduates  of 
these  hieh  schools  furnish  a  laree  propor- 
tion of  tne  elementary  teachers  of  that  cit^ 
— when  we  consider  all  these  things,  is  it 
any  wonder  we  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  the  special  training  of  the 
teachers  of  these  schools?  We  are  getting 
to  depend  less  and  less  on  the  ola  adage 
that  teachers  are  bom,  not  made;  and  we 
are  workine  on  the  theory  that  the  bom 
teacher  needs  much  training  to  be  **  made'' 
according  to  our  ideals. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen: 
'*  High  school  teaching  and  discipline  can 
be  that  neither  of  the  grammar  school  nor 
of  the  college,  but  is  sut  generis.  To  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  the  special  differences  is 
'vital  to  success.  This  recognition  comes 
only  from  much  experience  at  great  loss, 
and  partial  failure,  or  by  happy  intuition 
not  usually  to  be  expected  or  by  definite  in- 
struction and  direct  practice.  Success  in 
teaching  depends  upon  conformity  to  prin- 
ciples and  these  are  not  a  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  every  educated  person. 

These  considerations  and  others  are  the 
occasion  of  a  growing  conviction,  wide- 
spread in  this  land,  that  secondary  teachers 
snould  be  trained  for  their  work  even  more 
carefully  than  elementary  teachers  are 
trained.  This  conviction  is  manifested  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  normal  schools  adapted 
to  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
notably  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
and  in  the  numerous  professorships  of  peda- 

gogy  established  in  rapidly-increasing  num- 
ers  under  colleges  and  universities. 
'  *  The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  is  in  several  essential  aspects  the 
same  as  that  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools.  Both  demand  scholarship,  theory 
and  practice.  The  degree  of  scholarship 
required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by  com- 
mon consent  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education. 
No  one,  with  rare  exceptions,  should  be 
employed  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has 
not  this  fundamental  preparation.*' 


The  members  of  the  high  school  faculty 
are  subject  to  the  same  relations  as  those  of 
the  other  grades— the  School  Board  exercises 
the  same  authority,  they  are  just  as  much 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a 
general  character  as  the  other  teachers,  with 
the  difference  that  the  individual  responsi- 
bility is  not  felt  so  keenly  because  there  is 
more  dependence  on  the  principal,  or  some 
other  members  of  the  faculty  will  look  after 
the  matter. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  just  as 
much  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent as  are  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools,  with  the  difference  that  their  re- 
quests and  recommendations  usually  go  to 
the  superintendent  through  the  principal, 
and  the  superintendent's  directions  and 
suggestions  go  to  the  teacher  through  the 
principal,  except  in  matters  noticed  during 
the  superintendent's  visits  to  see  the  work 
of  the  individual  teacher.  The  tactful  su- 
perintendent knows  the  importance  of  this 
recognition  of  the  principal  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  himself  and  the 
high  school  faculty.  It  relieves  him  of  much 
time,  of  much  annoyance  in  dealing  with 
individual  difficulties,  the  details  ofwhicfa 
are  much  better  understood  by  the  principal, 
and  most  important  of  all,  it  enables  him  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  successful  work 
where  it  belongs— on  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal. 

Dealing,  as  they  do,  with  the  same  pupils, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  members  of 
the  faculty  to  keep  their  relations  with  one 
another  on  the  even  plane,  of  everything  for 
the  common  good,  so  necessary  in  a  large 
high  school.  Among  the  dangers  incident 
to  these  close  relations  with  other  teachers 
a  few  may  be  named  : 

One  of  the  most  general  is  a  spirit  of 
rivalry— a  desire  in  Uie  first  place  to  have 
pupils  feel  that  you  know  so  much  more 
about  the  other  teacher's  work  than  he  does 
and  how  much  better  you  could  teach  his 
subjects  than  he  does,  or  how  much  better 
the  pupils  get  along  in  your  classes  than  in 
his.  This  sort  of  rivalry,  if  mutual,  results 
in  injury  to  the  tone  of  the  school  and  soon 
causes  the  pupils  to  lose  respect  for  the 
teachers  engaging  in  it.  This  jealous  spirit 
takes  another  form  sometimes  in  endeavors 
to  win  popularity  in  the  school,  but  the 
keen-sighted  pupils  soon  see  through  *this 
and  the  teacher's  influence  is  weakened. 

The  narrow,  critical,  jealous,  self-seekinr 
teacher  has  as  little  place  in  a  high  school 
faculty  as  elsewhere,  but  a  slight  tendency 
in  that  direction  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
developed  in  the  close  relations  of  a  faculty 
than  it  is  between  grade  teachers,  where 
each  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  No  where 
is  there  a  better  place  for  applying  tiie 
golden  rule  than  in  the  relations  that  »iould 
exist  between  the  members  of  a  high  school 
faculty. 

We  are  accustomed  usually  to  identify 
child-study   with    the   elementary    school. 
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Nowhere  is  it  so  important  as  in  the  high 
school,  where  both  physically  and  morafly 
the  children  are  passing  through  a  most 
•dangerous  period  of  their  lives.  He  is  a 
poor  teacher  indeed  whose  energies  are  not 
bent  to  use  every  effort  to  help  them  safely 
through  these  tryine  years. 

In  the  relation  of  the  Faculty  to  the  pupils 
there  are  dangers  just  as  great  for  the 
school  as  are  jealousy  and  self  seeking  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  tendency 
sometimes  is  to  assign  a  lesson,  call  up  the 
class,  expect  every  one  to  be  up  to  the  mark 
in  every  point,  and  dismiss  trie  class  with 
wonder  that  some  pupils  fail  to  get  out  the 
work,  and  lament  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  so  dull,  when  in  many  cases  the  fauu  is 
entirely  with  the  teacher  in  assigning  a 
lesson  without  the  pupil's  being  thoroughly 
{>repared  for  it,  or  in  making  the  explana- 
tion a  means  of  exploiting  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  rather  than  leading  the 
pupil  to  see  for  himself.  The  same  teacher 
m  a  test  is  surprised  that  his  pupils  have 
not  measured  up  to  his  expectations  and  is 
ready  with  harsh  censure  for  each  poor  de- 
linquent. The  fault  is  usually  due  to  the 
above  method  of  presenting  the  subject,  or 
to  a  lamentable  lack  of  judgment  as  to  what 
the  child  should  be  expected  to  know  as  a 
result  of  the  teacher's  instruction.  What  I 
mean  to  lead  up  to  is  the  very  common  fault 
of  lack  of  self-examination  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  In  cases  of  discipline  and  dis- 
courag^ing  results  of  any  kind,  the  teacher  is 
missing  a  splendid  chance  for  self-improve- 
ment when  he  searches  for  the  causes  of 
failure  outside  of  himself.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  taking  the  ground  that  the 
pupil  is  always  unfortunate  and  the  teacher 
always  wrong  in  every  case  in  which  the 
pupil  fails  to  reach  the  teacher's  standard. 
I  am  citing  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  one 
that  you  have  all  met  with  in  your  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  same  teacher  that  thinks 
that  his  success  with  his  class  is  measured 
by  the  work  done  by  his  best  pupils,  with- 
out recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  pupils 
in  every  class  that  will  do  excellent  work 
-with  very  little  assistance.  It  was  the  sin- 
ners that  the  Great  Teacher  called  to  re- 
pentance ;  and,  judged  by  his  standard — it 
IS  the  helpfulness  we  can  show  to  those 
most  needing  it— it  is  what  we  can  do  for 
ihetn  that  measures  our  success. 

But  there  are  in  nearly  every  class  pupils 
^^hose  mental  equipment  compels  them  to 
take  two  years  to  do  the  work  of  one,  whose 
parents  (and  often  their  own  wishes)  keep 
them  in  school.  They  do  not  belong  in  the 
jrrade  below  because  probably  two  years 
there  have  enabled  them  to  **  absorb  "  suflB- 
cent  to  entitle  them  to  pass  on.  For  such 
pupils  kindness,  sympathy,  and  patience 
are  the  only  hopeful  remedies.  Frequently, 
however,  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
develop  a  part  of  the  lesson  with  one  of 
these  pupils  eats  up  so  much  time  that  the 
class  suffers. 


The  only  remedy  is  the  good  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  coupled  with  the  above-men- 
tioned qualities.  For  we  may  all  recognize 
that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  benefit  to 
the  individual  must  give  place  to  the  gen- 
eral good. 

This  leads  us  to.the  Question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  faculty  on  tne  question  of  pro- 
moting. There  are  the  two  extreme  views 
of  sifting  to  the  extreme  and  of  slipping 
through  to  the  extreme.  I  scarcely  know 
which  is  worse,  but  I  do  know  which  is 
easier  for  the  teacher's  next  year's  work, 
when  he  knows  these  same  pupils  will  be 
his  another  year.  Good  judgment  must 
strive  to  arrive  at  some  happy  mean  between 
sacrificing  the  individual  for  the  glory  of 
the  school  and  lowering  the  ^rade  of  the 
school  for  the  sake  of  the  individual.  Here 
is  where  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  must  be 
guided  by  that  of  the  principal,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  grasp  the  whole  work  of  each  pupil, 
who  can  see  light  on  one  side  though  all 
may  be  dark  on  the  other.  Frequent  confer- 
ences of  all  the  teachers  with  the  principal, 
to  go  over  this  list  of  apparently  hopeless 
ones,  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  It 
is  often  a  revelation  to  learn  that  the  pupil 
that  is  such  a  trial  to  you  is  above  the  aver- 
age in  something  else.  You  have  more  re- 
S{>ect  for  the  pupil.  He  soon  finds  it  out, 
with  the  result  that  his  self-respect  is 
aroused — then  victory  is  yours;  for  let  a 
pupil  feel  that  he  can  do  something  as  well 
as  some  one  else,  or  better,  and  he  is  on  the 
highway  to  better  work  in  other  things,  if 
wisely  directed.  Perhaps  this  superiority 
may  come  from  Drawing  or  English  or  even 
foot-ball.  I  have  in  mind  several  poor 
pupils  now  doing  fair  work  whose  inspira- 
tion came  from  Drawing,  and  a  boy  in  mind 
this  year  the  excellence  of  whose  record  in 
foot-ball  made  him  ashamed  of  his  scholastic 
record,  and  the  latter  is  fast  approaching 
from  near  the  bottom  to  the  average  of  his 
class. 

When  did  the  turning  point  come  to  you.^ 
Was  it  a  ^eat  revolution  in  your  nature  or 
was  it  a  kind  word,  an  encouraging  smile, 
that  awakened  within  you  a  consciousness 
of  power  that  is  still  your  inspiration.^  What 
a  blessed  reward  it  is  to  learn  in  after  years 
that  yours  was  the  awakening  word  or  the 
inspiring  smile  or  the  helping  hand  !  If  I 
make  any  plea  to-night  or  leave  any  thought 
with  you,  let  it  be  the  determination  that 
everything  our  pupils  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us  will  be  given  by  us  freely,  heaped 
up  and  running  over. 

It  is  the  relation  existing  between  the 
Principal  and  his  faculty  that  is  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  yet  the  most  complex.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  solved  again  by  co- 
operation. With  it,  everything  is  possible; 
without  it,  nothing.  The  attitude  of  the 
Principal  should  be  that  of  kindly  helpful- 
ness, while  that  of  the  faculty  should  be  un- 
yielding loyalty,  ready  helpfulness  and  the 
desire  to  subordinate  individual  work  and 
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preferences  to  the  general  eood.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and 
the  management  of  the  Principal  furnishes 
a  much  more  complex  problem  than  that 
between  the  Superintendent  and  the  grade 
teacher.  The  Principal  like  the  Superin- 
tendent has  the  teacher,  subject  to  sugges- 
tion and  helpful  criticism,  use  his  own  in- 
dividuality^ as  to  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  in  his  own  room.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Principal  makes  the  general  regu- 
lations that  are  demanded  by  the  general 
good.  With  these  general  regulations, 
usually  considered  beforehand  with  the  fac- 
ulty, he  expects  prompt,  cheerful,  loyal 
compliance — not  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Principal,  but  for  the  general  j^^ood.  Too 
frequently  a  teacher  believes  he  is  showing 
his  individuality  in  lack  of  acquiescence  in 
these  regulations,  when  he  is  displaying 
narrowness  of  thought,  lack  of  punctuality, 
or  carelessness. 

For  example,  in  signals  for  class  changes, 
a  teacher  is  finishing  a  little  important  work 
that  will  take  only  a  minute  or  two.  He 
exercises  his  independence  by  holding  his 
class  for  his  one  or  two  minutes,  with  the 
probability  that  he  has  taken  that  many 
minutes  from  several  other  teachers  and 
from  a  large  part  of  the  school.  That  is  not 
cooperation  of  the  helpful  sort. 

These  general  regulations  systematize  the 
school,  teach  the  pupils  order  and  system, 
and  are  very  important  means  of  rounding 
out  the  education  of  the  pupils.  The  prin- 
cipal must  exercise  wise  supervision  over 
the  assignment  of  lessons  to  see  that  good 
judgment  is  used  so  that  the  pupils  are  not 
overworked.  This  overloading  of  pupils  is 
much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  high 
school  than  below  it,  because  in  the  lower 
grades  all  the  work  is  assigned  by  one 
teacher,  while  in  the  high  school  with 
special  teachers  each  one  in  his  **  enthu- 
siasm of  knowledge*'  is  likely  to  assign 
what  might  be  a  very  fair  lesson  if  the 
pupil  had  nothing  else  to  do.  With  a  like 
assignment  by  two  or  three  other  enthu- 
siastic teachers  we  see  how  easily  the  over- 
work occurs,  leading  to  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  complaints  from  the 
nome,  and  lending  color  to  many  attacks 
made  on  our  common  schools. 

Another  difficulty  with  departmental 
teachers  is  that  they  feel  that  their  special 
work  is  the  only  work  of  any  importance 
connected  with  the  school,  and  general 
regulations  are  made  for  the  principal  and 
the  pupils.  The  resulting  indifference  to 
the  general  welfare  reacts  strongly  on  the 
school  and  weakens  it,  or  must  be  offset  by 
the  earnest  teachers  whose  conception  of 
their  work  is  sufficiently  broad  to  help  to 
make  up  for  the  indifference  of  the  recluse. 
In  such  cases  the  individual  should  be  made 
to  feel,  if  possible,  that  class  room  work  is 
only  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the  ideal 
member  of  a  high  school  faculty. 

There  are  many  other  matters  that  fall  to 


the  principal's  lot  in  his  relations  with  his 
teacners.  It  might  be  interestins^,  too,  to 
enumerate  the  qualities  of  an  ideu  second- 
ary teacher,  but  time  does  not  permit.  I 
shall  say  only  that  I  began  the  relation  of 
principal  to  uiculty  with  helpfulness,  and  I 
wish  to  conclude  the  relation  of  the  teachets 
to  the  principal  in  the  two  words — ^helpful- 
ness and  co5peration. 

We  have  in  a  somewhat  rambling  paper 
endeavored  to  cover  some  phases  of  a  sub- 
ject that  is  sufficiently  wide  for  a  dozen 
papers.  We  trust,  if  we  do  nothing  else,  we 
have  made  clear  our  opinion  on  a  few  points: 

ist.  We  think  the  faculty,  assisted  by  the 

grammar  school  teachers,  can  do  much  to 
ridge  the  gap  between  the  grammar  and 
high  school. 

2d.  The  high  school  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  institution  distinct 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  school  system 
and  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  superin- 
tendent. 

3d.  That  superintendent  and  principal 
should  decide  on  the  selection  and  retention 
of  members  of  high  school  faculty. 

4th.  That  high  school  teachers  should  be 
specially  educated  and  trained  for  their 
work. 

5th.  That  the  majority  of  the  high  school 
teachers  should  be  men. 

6th.  That  in  the  high  school  cooperation 
of  principal  and  faculty  is  the  great  re- 
quisite for  success. 

7th.  Finally  a  plea  for  helpfulness  and 
kindness  and  s^^mpathy  for  the  weaker  ones 
among  our  pupils. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL — ITS    GOVERNMENT. 

This  branch  of  the  discussion  of  the 
High  School  question  had  been  assigned 
to  Principal  Walter  L.  Philips,  of  West 
Chester,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  are  two  forms  of  high  school  gov- 
ernment which  I  shall  aim  to  discuss  in  the 
time  allotted  to  me:  (i)  Student  Co-opera- 
tion, and  (2)  the  so-called  Monarchical  plan. 
In  the  first,  student  organizations  of  various 
kinds  are  iormed  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  school;  in  the 
second,  no  responsibilitv  for  the  government 
of  the  school  is  vested  in  any  student  or- 
ganization. Most  of  the  early  experiments 
in  this  newer  form  of  government,  student 
co-operation  through  organizations,  wen 
made  in  the  colleges;  hence,  reference  to  the 
various  steps  by  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us  through  these  institutions  will  help  us  to 
understand  better  the  nature  of  this  form  of 
government. 

Soon  after  the  words  **  all  men  are  created 
equal "  had  been  written  and  Independence 
had  been  declared,  Thomas  Jefferson  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  self-government  for  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Six  discreet  students  were  chosen,  whose 
duty  it  was,  sitting  as  a  court  of  inquiry,  to 
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examine  the  facts  of  offences,  propose  minor 
punishments  they  thought  proportioned  to 
the  offense,  and  make  a  report  to  the  profes- 
sors, who  commuted  the  onense.  While  this 
plan  lasted  but  a  year,  it  had  its  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the  stu- 
dent as  a  responsible  individual,  and  of 
modifying  the  iniquitous  system  of  espion- 
age. Other  institutions  were  influenced  by 
the  experiment  and  the  honor  s^^stem  is  one 
of  the  permanent  results.  During  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  past  century,  most  of  the 
attempts  at  student  co- operation  were  made 
in  colleges  and  universities  with  doubtful 
degrees  of  success.  The  court  established 
by  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
0>nn.,  about  1840,  was  not  serious  and  was, 
therefore,  ineffectual.  Its  trials,  however, 
were  the  occasion  of  much  wit  and  elo- 
aaence.  A  more  serious  tribunal  existed 
Kir  a  short  time  at  Amherst.  Laws  supple- 
menting the  statutes  of  the  college  were 
authorized  as  the  good  of  the  institution 
demanded.  A  House  of  Students  and  a 
Court  of  Justice  were  organized.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  judge  were  so  just  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  so  commendable,  that  the 
faculty  and  students  alike  were  pleased  with 
the  innovation.  Yale  and  Union  College, 
of  New  York,  had  similar  organizations  for 
the  suppression  of  rowdyism  and  general 
indecorum. 

These  experiments  did  not  establish  the 
efficiency  of  student  organization  for  good 
government.  Neither  faculty  nor  student 
body  was  prepared  for  this  innovation  into 
school  effairs.  Parents,  as  well  as  school 
offirials  in  general,  could  not  comprehend 
any  form  of  government  for  schools  except 
the  in  loco  parentis  plan,  which  seemed  the 
most  rational  for  youths  who  had  just  left 
the  parental  roof.  The  faculties  could  not 
imt  implicit  trust  in  their  students.  The 
students  knew  that  sympathy  with  the 
movement  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  and  one  after  another  the  schemes 
were  abandoned. 

Later  attempts  date  from  i863,  when  a 
vtry  comprehensive  scheme  was  inaugurated 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  plan  of 
government  was  based  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  branch 
comprised  the  whole  student  body;  the  ex- 
ecutive department  was  complete  with  its 
various  officials.  There  "were  judges  and 
courts;  laws  for  preserving  order,  tor  regu- 
lating gambling,  drinking,  destruction  of 
property,  etc.  Pines  ranged  from  a  few 
cents  to  several  dollars.  Officers  were  chosen 
from  the  students  whose  scholarship,  wis- 
dom and  power  of  self  control  were  conspic- 
uous. Seriousness  attended  all  the  deliber- 
ations and  good  order  was  established  and 
maintained  with  little  difficult^r.  Unsym- 
pathetic students  were  in  the  minority  and 
their  influence  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  success  of  the  new  movement.  Defects, 
however,  soon  became  apparent;  new  gov- 
erning  boards,   resulting    from    elections, 


brought  in  new  policies  and  consequentlv 
changes  in  discipline.  Student  officials 
over-estimated  their  importance  and  became 
intoxicated  with  governmental  powers. 
Eventually,  government  became  irksome. 
There  became  a  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
of  laws.  The  Attorney-General  of  Illinois 
decided  that  student  officials  had  no  right 
to  assess  taxes  and  collect  fines.  Finally^ 
in  1883,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents voted  to  discontinue  the  plan. 

In  1873,  a  council  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  was  chosen  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  body  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. The  historian  of  the  council  states 
that  better  relations  have  been  established 
between  faculty  and  students,  discipline  has 
become  more  effective  and  misdemeanors 
have  in  large  part  been  prevented.  At- 
tempts at  Student  Government  in  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  and  of  Indiana  were 
marked  with  success  for  a  few  years  onljr. 
Amherst  established  a  College  Senate  in 
1883.  It  gave  evidence  of  ^reat  success  in 
controlling  matters  of  discipline.  A  new 
college  administration  was  effected  in  1894, 
which  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  letter  from  the  president  states 
**The  College  Senate  ceased  to  exist  in 
1895." 

There  are  in  general  at  least  five  distinct 
self  governing  plans  discernible  in  colleges 
and  universities,  (i)  student  courts  for  thosie 
cheating  in  examinations,  (2)  advisory  com- 
mittees to  the  faculty,  (3)  committees  hav- 
ing more  or  less  disciplinary  power,  (4) 
committees  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
dormitories,  (5)  student  associations  having 
nothing  to  do  with  discipline. 

Letttts  were  received  from  varioos  insti- 
tutions relative  to  the  success  of  student 
government  in  examinations  and  other 
phases  of  work.  The  attempts  have  been 
successful  in  those  cases  in  which  student 
committees  have  been  zealous  in  carry iuG^ 
out  the  details  of  the  plan  fearlessly  and 
with  wisdom  and  tact,  and  when  cordial 
support  is  given  by  the  faculty  and  deci- 
sions and  penalties  are  sustained  by  it;  and 
when  it  is  insisted  that  the  best  and  most 
reliable  students  only  are  elected  to  places 
in  the  senates.  It  has  by  no  means  solved 
the  problem  of  successful  college  govern- 
ment, neither  has  it  reformed  student  bodies 
to  the  extent  that  their  government  is  not  a 
source  of  anxiety.  Many  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions are  without  the  plan.  It  is  not 
esseniial  to  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  rather  incidental. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
newer  fields  where  experiments  in  pupil  co- 
operation in  government  are  being  made, 
viz.,  the  secondary  schools.  Being  desirous 
of  learning  the  details  of  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment, how  general  its  adoption  has  been, 
and  with  what  degree  of  success  it  has  been 
operated,  the  writer  sent  inquiry  blanks  to 
the  principals  and  superintendents  of  one 
hunared   schools,    requesting    information 
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concerning  the  form  of  government  used  by 
each.  Many  schools  were  addressed  be> 
cause  it  was  known  that  the  cooperative 
plan  had  been  adopted  by  them;  many 
others,  known  to  rank  among  the  best 
schools,  in  order  to  learn  their  method  of 
discipline  and  government.  Two  blanks 
were  sent  to  each -principal:  blank  number 
one  to  be  filled  by  those  using  the  coopera- 
tive plan;  blank  number  two,  by  those 
usin^  the  so-called  monarchical  plan. 
Blank  number  one  contained  the  following: 

1 .  What  constitutes  your  governing  body  ? 

2.  How  is  the  body  chosen,  and  when  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  changes  in  the  body 
<:hange  the  plan  of  discipline  ? 

4.  What  representation  is  there  from  {a) 
teachers,  {b)  each  class,  {f)  board  of  school 
control  ? 

5.  By  whom  are  the  rules  of  the  govern- 
ing body  formulated  ? 

6.  Are  they  formally  adopted  by  (a)  the 
school,  (b)  board  of  school  control? 

7.  If  a  majority  vote  for  non-acceptance, 
do  they  heartily  acquiesce  ? 

8.  Is  your  plan  of  government  that  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  with  three  depart- 
ments ? 

9.  What  offences  are  brought  before  the 
governing  body  ? 

10.  Is  dishonesty  in  recitations  and  ex- 
aminations lessened  ? 

11.  Who  report  violations  of  rules  ? 

12.  To  what  extent  can  the  governing 
body  punish  offences  ? 

13.  With  what  form  of  disorder  does  your 
governing  body  have  most  difficulty  ? 

14.  How  long  have  ^ou  had  this  system  ? 

15.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  continue  ? 

16.  Have  high  schools  in  your  vicinity 
generally  adopted  the  plan  ? 

Replies  were  receivea  from  seventy-two  of 
those  addressed.  Eleven  reported  the  adop- 
tion and  successful  use  of  the  co-operative 
system.  Pour,  the  discontinuance  of  it  soon 
after  its  adoption.  One,  the  inauguration 
-of  it  at  the  time  of  inquiry.  Fifty-six  re- 
ported no  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  it. 
The  schools  now  using  it  are: 

John  Crerar  Grammar  School,  Chicago, 
111.,  J.  T.  Ray,  Principal. 

Hyde  Park  School,  Chicago,  111.,  C.  W. 
French,  Principal. 

Warren  High  School,  Warren,  Pa.,  W.  L. 
McGowan,  Superintendent. 

Plainfield  High  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
I.  W.  Travell,  Principal. 

Franklin    Grammar    School,    Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Charles  E.  White,  Principal, 
w  Montclair  Hi^h  School,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Randall  Spaulding,  Principal. 

GlendaleHigh  School,  Glendale,  O.,  E.  K. 
Foster,  Superintendent. 

William  T.  Carter,  Junior  Republic,  Red- 
ington,  Pa.,  James  S.  Heberling,  Principal. 

Madison  Avenue  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Miss  Lucy  Bettes,  Principal. 

Welles  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  Orlendo 
Dimmick,  Principal. 


Linden  Street  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Principal. 

Some  of  the  schools  which  adopted  it  and 
discontinued  its  use  are: 

Hampden -Sydney  School,  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn.,  E.  B.  Stover,  Principal, 

Washington  Schools,  Washington,  Ind.. 
W.  F.  Axtell,  Superintendent. 

Princeton  Schools,  Princeton,  Ind., Charles 
N.  Peak,  Superintendent. 

Girls*  High  School,  Reading,  Pa.,  M.  H. 
Mayer,  Principal. 

The  Citizen  and  Tribune  form  is  used  in 
several  schools,  notably  in  the  John  Crerar 
Grammar  School,  of  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing constitution  explains  the  plan: 

Motto. — A  government  of  the  pupils,  by 
the  pupils,  for  the  pupils. 

Preamble. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  train 
the  students  of  this  school  in  personal  self- 
control  and  in  exercising  a  good  influence 
over  others;  to  train  the  students  in  exer- 
cising judgment  in  selecting  public  officeis 
and  assisting  them  in  the  enforcement  of 
proper  conduct,  and,  finally,  to  familiarize 
all  with  the  duties  of  citizenship,  that  we 
may  become  intelligent  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public in  which  we  live. 

Article  I. — Senators. 

Section  i.  There  should  be  chosen,  by 
ballot,  a  legislative  or  governing  body  to  be 
known  as  the  School  Senate — ^which  shall 
have  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  principal,  of  making  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  school, 
and  of  removing  from  office  any  official  for 
incompetency,  misconduct,  or  neglect  of 
duty. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Senate 
shall  consist  of  two  senators  chosen  finom 
the  faculty  and  of  a  student  senator  elected 
fix>m  each  room  in  the  school.  They  shall 
be  elected  by  notice  from  the  principal  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  first  week  of  the  second  half  of  the  schod 
year  and  shall  hold  office  for  one-half  of  the 
school  year.  The  Senate  shall  meet  at  tbe 
call  of  the  principal  or  upon  the  call  of  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  approved  by  the 
principal. 

Section  3.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
school  shall  be  the  president  of  the  senate 
who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  senators  by  ballot  of  all  the  students  is 
the  school. 

He  shall  appoint  all  committees  of  the 
senate  and  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  each; 
he  shall  see  that  all  rules  and  regulatioBS 
are  enforced  by  proper  officers  and  shall 
generally  perform  such  executive  dnties  as 
may  be  ordered  by  the  senate,  or  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school. 

Section  4.  The  senate  shall  have  power  to 
create  such  offices,  and  prescribe  duties  and 
how  officers  shall  be  chosen,  as  seems  best 
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for  the  general  government  of  the  school,  in 
addition  to  those  provided  for  herein. 

Article  II. —  Tribunes, 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  elected  a  girl 
and  a  boy  tribune  in  each  room  of  the 
school.  They  shall  hold  office  for  two 
months  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  installed,  unless  removed  by 
order  of  the  teacher  of  the  room  or  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

Section  2.  The  tribunes  may  organize  by 
electing  one  of  their  number  chief  tribune. 
They  may  consult  together  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  senate 
or  suggestions  of  the  principal  or  teachers; 
they  may,  by  majority  vote,  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  senate  as  to  regulations 
they  believe  would  be  wise  to  have  adopted 
by  that  body. 

The  tribunes  may  at  their  discretion  ap- 
point marshals  to  assist  in  the  general 
movements  of  the  students  about  the  build- 
ing. These  marshals  shall  .be  under  the 
control  of  the  tribunes,  and  report  any  mis- 
conduct to  the  tribune  of  the  room  who  will 
take  all  further  action  in  the  case. 

Section  3.  (a)  The  tribunes  shall  be  the 
official  spokesmen  of  the  room.  To  them 
all  complaints  or  reports  of  misconduct 
shall  be  made  by  the  students,  and  from 
them  the  teacher  shall  first  seek  any  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  order  and  discipline. 

{fi)  The  tribune  shall  receive  all  com- 
plaints, and  investigate,  caution,  advise, 
and  warn  students  as  to  their  conduct, 
settling  the  disputes  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual  ana  of  the  £:hool 
against  wrong-doers,  if  possible. 

(r)  The  tribune  shall  report  misconduct  to 
the  teacher  only  after  a  student  has  been 
warned.  The  teacher  shall  deprive  the 
offender  of  privileges  abused  until  he  goes 
to  the  tribune  and  makes  proper  pledges  of 
future  right  conduct,  when  the  tribune  will 
ask  to  have  the  offender  restored  to  privi- 
leges. 

Article  III. — Citizens, 

Section  i.  Before  the  election  of  senators, 
tribunes,  or  other  officers  there  shall  be 
elected  by  the  students  of.  the  room  or  ap- 
pointed b^  the  teacher,  or  part  elected  and 
part  api>ointed  as  the  teacher  may  decide, 
citizens  in  each  room,  to  the  number  of  one- 
half  of  those  in  attendance,  or  all,  if  the 
student  body  so  decides. 

Section  2.  Citizens  shall  be  appointed  or 
elected  from  those  who  excel  m  personal 
^ood  conduct  and  particularly  in  assisting 
m  the  general  good  government  of  the 
school. 

Section  3.  All  persons  elected  to  any  office 
or  appointed  to  serve  on  any  committee, 
created  by  the  senate,  tribunes,  or  teachers, 
shall  first  be  citizens  of  the  school  and  upon 
removal  from  citizenship  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  no  longer  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  office  in  the  school. 

Section  4.  Citizens  of  the  school  must 


continuously  exercise  personal  self-control 
and  are  expected  to  take  the  same  active 
interest  as  the  teacher  in  securing  good 
order  and  right  conduct  among  their  fellow 
pupils  about  the  school.  Upon  failure  to  do 
these  things,  and  after  being  cautioned  by 
the  tribune  and  teacher,  they  shall  be  re- 
moved from  citizenship  by  the  teacher  or 
principal.  They  may  at  any  time  have  the 
citizenship  restored  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Citizenship  shall  continue  for  the 
school  year  unless  removed  as  provided. 

Section  5.  Citizens  shall  be  accorded  all 
special  privileges  possible  about  the  school, 
the  same  as  teachers,  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  specify  what  these 
privileges  may  be  and  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  a  common  right  of  every  stu- 
dent and  these  special  privileges  accorded 
to  citizens. 

Article  IV. — Miscellaneous. 

Section  i.  Since  the  principal  of  the  school 
is  by  law  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  care  of  the  property,  it  is 
hereby  expressly  provided  that  he  shall 
have  absolute  veto  power  over  all  acts  of  the 
student  body;  that  he  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, direct  the  enforcement  of  any  regula- 
tion without  formal  action  of  the  Senate. 
The  principal  shall  be,  ex-officiOy  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  of  all  committees. 

Section  2.  The  officers  of  the  school  shall, 
while  attending  to  the  duties  about  the 
school,  wear  a  badge  or  pin  to  show  their 
authority. 

Section  3.  Citizens  expecting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  privileges  granted 
them  shall  wear  a  *'  Citizen  "  badge  or  pin, 
that  their  rights  to  these  privileges  shall 
not  be  questioned. 

Section  4.  Formal  pledges  shall  be  taken 
by  officers,  senators,  tribunes  and  citizens 
when  assuming  their  duties,  and  the  badee 
of  office  shall  be  presented  to  them  by  the 
principal  or  teacher. 

Section  5.  These  fundamental  rules  may 
be  amended  by  the  principal  at  any  time,  or 
by  the  student  body  when  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  approved  by 
the  principal. 

The  following  summaij  is  made  of  the 
replies  to  the  inquiries  in  blank  number 
one:  The  governing  bodies  vary  as  the  plans 
vary :  The  John  Crerar  School,  Wells  School , 
PlainfieldHighSchool,WarrenHigh  School, 
Franklin  School  and  Madison  Avenue  School 
have  Senates.  The  William  T .  Carter  Junior 
Republic  has  a  town  meeting.  Hyde  Park 
High  School  and  Linden  Street  School  have 
city  councils.  Montclair  has  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  seniors  and  juniors. 

The  governing  bodies  are  elected  by 
pupils  and  elections  occur  monthly,  semi- 
annually or  yearly. 

Changes  in  the  governing  bodies  appar- 
ently modify  the  plan  of  discipline  little  or 
not  at  all.  New  governing  bodies  occasion- 
ally inaugurate  new  rules.    There  are  few 
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governing  boards  in  which  teachers  are  not 
represented,  e,  g,^  Montclair  and  Warren. 
In  the  first  named,  the  principal  has  the 
power  of  veto.  In  the  second,  teachers  as 
well  as  students  may  report  misdemeanors. 

In  all  cases,  the  rules  of  the  jFovemine 
bodies  are  formulated  by  the  pupils,  by^  and 
with  the  ad^jLce  and  consent  of  principals 
and  teachers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  trouble 
with  the  minority  of  students  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  plan.  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  they  are  required  to  withdraw 
from  it. 

The  offenses  brought  before  the  governing 
bodies  are  the  ones  formerly  brought  before 
faculties. 

The  students'  courts,  senates,  committees 
and  councils  treat  with  offenders  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  At  Hyde  Park, 
all  violations  of  students'  rules  come  before 
the  judiciary  and  the  court  punishes  offend- 
ers, subject  to  the  approvid  of  the  principal. 
The  constitution  of  Warren  Hieh  School 

fives  the  Senate  power  to  punish  all  mis- 
emeanors  to  the  extent  of  lowering  a  pupil's 
grade.  Greater  punishments  are  adminis- 
tered  by  the  faculty. 

While  the  plan  of  government  is  not  new, 
yet  it  is  passing  through  the  experimental 
stage  in  most  schools  where  it  is  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  used  in  Warren  thirteen 
years  ;  Hyde  Park,  eight ;  Montclair,  five ; 
Plain  field,  five;  Wells  School,  Boston,  four; 
Franklin  School,  N.  Y.,  three;  Madison 
Avenue  School,  three;  Linden  Street  School, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  three;  Glendale,  Ohio,  two. 

There  is  no  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  principals  and  superintendents  who 
nave  adopted  the  co* operative  plan.  Most 
those  in  whose  schools  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  do  not  condemn  the 
plan;  they  uphold  the  idea  as  right,  the^ 
believe  that  pupils  better  understand  their 
duties  as  responsible  citizens,  that  thev  are 
benefitted  by  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  them,  and  they  emphasize  the  fact 
that  its  success  depends  upon  the  svmpathy, 
tact,  self-control  and  strength  of  the  teacher 
under  whom  it  is  operated,  and  that  it  is 
sure  to  fail  under  those  who  are  not  strong 
in  discipline,  and  who  are  not  solicitous  of 
the  details  of  the  plan. 

The  plan  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher  as  for  that  of  the  pupil.  It  con- 
templates teaching  him  moral  and  physical 
self-control;  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  re- 
sponsible individual,  and  instilling  into 
him  those  principles  of  civic  life  whicn  will 
enable  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  state  or 
municipality  and  become  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen thereof.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  strongest  type  of  manhood  must  be  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  More  details  are  to 
be  looked  after  than  by  the  monarchical 
plan.  Students  elected  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility must  be  advised,  counseled, 
supervised,  and  helped.    The  best  pupils 


must  be  educated  to  perform  for  the  senenl 
good,  a  service  which  is  sometimes  inaome. 
Such  supervision  demands  mach  of  a  teach- 
er's time  and  energy,  and  one  who  is  not  the 
strongest  type  of  disciplinarian,  had  better 
not  add  to  his  difficulties  by  attempting 
such  apian. 

The  following  deductions  are  made  from 
the  testimony  of  those  that  have  used  the 
device.  It  is  not  an  innovation.  It  has 
been  proved  that  it  can  be  made  efiective 
under  certain  conditions.  There  must  be  no 
shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil,  only  a  shifung  of  methods  of 
teaching  conduct.  Tireless  vigilance  must 
be  exercised  over  every  student  npon  whom 
the  mantle  of  office  has  fallen,  lliere  must 
be  as  much  care  in  teaching  government  ss 
in  teaching  history  or  mathematics.  The 
plan  of  government  must  be  limited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  students.  Students  must 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  device.  They 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  must  tie 
willing  to  perform  all  the  offices  demanded 
by  it  fearlessly  and  tactfully,  and  ^rhat  is 
said  of  the  pupil  applies  with  greater  force 
to  the  teacher  who  tries  the  plan.  He  must 
have  strength  of  character.  He  cannot  lead 
effectively  if  he  is  not  all  that  he  tries  to 
teach  in  the  way  of  citizenship.  After  hav- 
ing learned  it  himself,  he  must  teach  pupils 
their  duties  to  our  three  national  and  saoed 
institutions,  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
state. 

Blank  number  two  contained  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  concerning  the  monarchical 
plan : 

1.  Have  you  printed  rules  for  discipline? 

2.  Do  you  require  permission  for  (a)  talk- 
ing to  near-by  neighbor,  [fi)  leaving  one's 
seat,  {d)  leaving  the  room,  (</)  ^ing  to  ref- 
erence library,  {e)  talking  while  going  to 
and  from  classes  ? 

3.  Who  suspends  pupils  ? 

4.  Do  teachers  make  rules  for  their  own 
class  rooms  ? 

^.  What  class  of  offences  is  taken  to  the 
principal  ? 

6.  Do  your  teachers  detain  pupils  lisr 
lessons? 

7.  Do  you  think  school  authorities  ooght 
to  have  control  of  pupils  going  to  and  from 
school  ? 

8.  What  organizations  in  your  school  are 
governed  by  students  themselves  ? 

9.  Is  each  organization  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  teacher  ? 

10.  Where  do  you  stand  in  regard  to 
student  g^ovemment,  {a)  opposed,  {b)  ia 
favor,  {d)  indifferent  ? 

11.  How  do  you  avoid  dishonesty  in  ex- 
aminations and  recitations  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  fifty  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, some  neighboring  states  and  some 
New  Bn^land  states,  in  which  the  sa-calkd 
monarchical  plan  is  used. 

Bighty-eignt  per  cent,  of  these  stated  that 
no  printed  rules  are  used.    Those  used  by 
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the  remaining  twelve  per  cent,  are  of  a  gen- 
eral character  concerning  privileges  and 
limitations  abont  the  school  rather  than 
specific  rules  of  conduct. 

The  code  of  rules  by  which  high  schools  are 
governed,  like  the  nues  of  polite  society,  are 
unwritten,  but  should,  nevertheless,  be  well 
understood.  To  the  new  pupil,  everything  is 
strange;  he  has  no  cloud  to  guide  him  by  day, 
no  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  The  customs  of  the 
school  and  the  unwritten  rules  of  behavior 
should  be  explained  to  him.  Instruction  in 
practical  high  school  ethics  should  be  given  at 
intervals  during  the  year,  and  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  so  many  pupils  are 
new. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  schools  require 
permission  for  talking  to  a  near-by  neighbor; 
eighty-two  per  cent,  for  leaving  the  seat  to  talk : 
seventy-two  per  cent,  for  leaving  the  room,  and 
forty  percent,  for  going  to  the  reference  library. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  high 
school  principals  think  it  expedient  to  control 
talking  during  school  hours,  by  requiring  per- 
mission for  it.  Indiscriminate  talking  is  a  form 
of  disorder  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  dis- 
turbs nearby  pupils;  it  ^nerallv  annoys  the 
teacher;  it  distracts  attention,  ana  it  is  ruinous 
to  intensive  study.  The  majority  of  pupils  are 
unable  to  judge  of  times  when  talking  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  a  prerogative  of  the  teacher,  and 
if  exercised  judiciously  by  him,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  grant  but  few  permissions. 

In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  schools,  per- 
mission is  required  to  leave  the  room.  The 
functions  of  the  human  body  can  be  controlled 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  much  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  leaving  and  entering^  the  room  by  the 
pupils  who  have  formed  toe  habit,  can  be 
avoided.  Methods  of  keeping  a  record  of  these 
pupils  vary.  In  some  schools,  pnpils  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  names,  with  the  times  of 
leaving  and  entering,  in  a  registry  on  the  teach- 
er's desk.  In  some  a  card  is  pinned  on  the  door, 
to  indicate  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil.  In  some 
instances,  permission  is  given  direct  by  the 
teacher.  Whatever  method  is  used  should  re- 
cord who  has  left  the  room  and  the  times  of 
going  and  returning. 

During  changes  of  classes,  deportment  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  arrangement  of  doors, 
haUs,  stairs,  etc.  If  there  are  defects  in  archi- 
tecture which  cannot  be  remedied,  teachers 
should  be  especially  careful  to  reduce  disorder 
among  pupils  to  a  minimum. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  schools  reported 
that  assistants  make  their  own  regulations  for 
class-room  discipline.  In  order  to  procure  some 
degree  of  uniformity,  the  principal  generally 
confers  with  the  teacher  concerning  the  regula- 
tions. The  personality  of  the  teacher  being 
such  a  strong  factor  in  discipline,  is  generally 
allowed  to  assert  itself. 

Concerning  detention  for  unprepared  lessons, 
seventy-eight  per  cent  stated  that  their  teachers 
do  some  of  this  but  many  deplore  the  fact.  One 
principal  stated,  "  Pupils  are  detained  for  les- 
sons when  there  is  evident  shirking.*'  I  ap- 
prove of  this  answer.  In  such  cases,  the  pupil 
should  be  detained  and  be  obliged  to  prepare 
his  work  and  recite  it  at  a  time  suitable  to  the 


teacher.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail 
dav  after  day  until  their  place  in  school  is  lost. 
I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which 
pupils  were  compelled  to  prepare  work  and 
recite  it  and  were  in  this  way  kept  in  school 
and  with  their  class. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  think 
school  authorities  ought  to  have  control  of 
pupils  going  to  and  from  school?''  seventy-one 
per  cent,  answered  affirmatively.  Many  do  not 
want  to  be  held  responsible,  but  when  a  pupil 
is  known  to  be  boisterous,  immoral  or  abusive, 
and  when  officers  of  the  law  do  not  correct  the 
misdemeanor,  it  should  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  to  punish  such 
pupils,  inasmuch  as  their  conduct  has  a  degrad- 
ing effect  upon  the  good  name  and  discipline  of 
the  school  and  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
fellow  pupils. 

Student  organizations,  such  as  literary  socie- 
ties, debating  clubs  and  athletic  associations, 
are  generally  under  the  supervision  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  schools  replying 
stated  that  such  otganizations  are  supervised  by 
teachers.  Objectionable  actions  of  organiza- 
tions are  prevented,  and  if  each  is  controlled  bv 
the  faculty,  it  may  bring  a  benefit  to  the  school. 

There  is  apparently  a  growing  interest  in 
''Student  Co-operation  in  High  S<%ool  Govern- 
ment." While  but  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
seventh-two  replies  received  stated  that  co- 
operation is  in  successful  operation,  many  prin- 
cipals favor  it  and  realize  that  there  is  some 
aavantage  in  it  to  the  pupil.  Of  the  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  where  it  has  not 
been  tried,  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  princi- 
pals favor  it,  thirty-five  per  cent,  are  opposed, 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent,  are  indifferent  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  answers  to 
''What  class  of  offenses  is  taken  to  the  princi- 
pal ?  "  Serious  neelect  of  work,  offenses  against 
the  school,  impudence,  profanitv.  insubordina- 
tion, malicious  mischief  and  willful  destruction 
of  property.  The  teacher  becomes  a  stronger 
disciplinarian  if  he  can  manage  his  own  cases 
of  discipline  rather  than  send  them  to  the  prin- 
cipal. The  principal  should  be  an  adviser  rather 
than  a  "lord  high  executioner." 

Authority  to  suspend  is  generally  vested  in 
the  principal,  who  suspends  until  action  is  taken 
by  the  board  of  education.  In  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  a  Committee  of  Disci- 
pline from  the  faculty  has  the  power.  A  given 
number  of  demerits  suspends  a  pupil  from  the 
Central  High  School  of  Pittsburg;  in  a  few 
schools  individual  teachers  have  the  rip;ht;  in 
others,  principals  of  buildings;  and  in  still 
others,  principal  and  superintendent  act  jointly. 

There  are  many  conditions  to  be  considered 
before  a  pupil  should  be  suspended,  and  suspen- 
sion should  be  a  final  resort.  Very  many  prin- 
cipals suggested  that  this  form  of  punishment 
is  resorted  to  very  rarely;  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
never.  It  is  a  good  disciplinarian  who  can 
have  a  suitable  punishment  for  each  offense  of 
which  young  America  is  capable.  The  schedule 
of  punishments  is  very  limited,  but  should  we 
not  avoid  placing  such  a  Ptigma  upon  a  pupil's 
life,  sending  him  from  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  into  the  vicious  atmosphere 
which  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  outside  ? 

Let  us  deliberate,  consult  with  parents,  and 
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consider  the  pupil's  welfare  before  resorting  to 
suspension. 

In  eighty  seven  per  cent,  of  the  schools, 
vigilance  is  exercised  by  a  teacher  during  ex- 
aminations, as  a  means  for  preventing  dis- 
honesty. Ten  per  cent,  of  them  place  pupils 
on  their  honor,  and  in  one  school,  a  written 
statement  is  required  from  each  pupil  stating 
whether  or  not  his  paper  has  been  fairly  writ- 
ten. One  principal  wrote  that  he  had  no 
trouble  whatever  with  any  form  of  dishonesty. 

It  is  observed  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  high  schools,  the  temptation  to  cheat  in 
examinations  is  removed  by  the  presence  of  a 
teacher  who  is  supposed  to  exercise  unobtrusive 
watchfulness.  As  it  is  necessary  for  a  com- 
monwealth to  maintain  officers  of  the  law  to 
protect  the  honorable  citizens  as  well  as  to 
punish  criminals,  so  in  a  school  where  the 
morality  is  but  an  index  of  the  moral  status  of 
the  community,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
honest  as  well  as  to  punish  the  dishonest  pupils. 
The  importance  placed  upon  examinations,  the 
consequence  of  a  failure,  and  the  tension  of  the 
immature  mind,  during  the  process,  will  put 
the  strongest  mind  ana  one  of  the  best  inten- 
tions to  the  test,  and  as  the  most  noble  animal 
will  balk  when  the  load  is  too  heavy  to  draw, 
so  the  mind  of  the  pupil  of  the  best  intentions 
has  been  known  to  yield  to  temptation  under 
the  strain,  when  no  effort  is  made  to  remove  it. 
There  are  scores  of  other  ways  to  teach  self- 
reliance,  strength  of  character,  and  honesty, 
where  the  risk  of  yielding  to  the  inevitable  is 
not  so  great.  Honest  pupils  rarely  object  to 
the  vigilance  of  a  teacher  during  an  examina- 
tion. It  is  generally  the  questionable  ones  who 
consider  it  a  discount  upon  their  honor  to  be 
watched,  and  in  most  schools,  these  are  greatly 
in  the  minority. 

Government  of  the  high  school  is  essential, 
not  incidental.  The  plan  which  will  procure 
good  order,  respect  for  authority,  willing 
obedience,  and  a  good  spirit  between  students 
and  teachers  is  the  best  plan.  The  primary 
object  of  the  school  is  to  develop  brain  power. 
Biography  has  shown  that  literature,  history, 
mathematics,  and  science  will  give  such  power. 
Let  us  not  subordinate  them  to  those  things 
which  appear  to  train  the  pupil  directly  for 
citizenship.  Good  citizenship  and  character 
will  follow  if  the  training  in  the  branches  of 
study  is  right.  Let  teachers  use  wisdom  and 
tact  in  government,  let  them  study  the  pupils 
themselves,  let  them  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
present  their  subjects  forcibly  and  interestingly, 
let  them  set  a  standard  of  character  and  good 
citizenship  and  the  problem  of  school  govern- 
ment becomes  one  of  easy  solution. 

The  question  of  goverament  in  the 
High  School  was  further  discussed  in  the 
following  paper  by  Principal  J.  Donald 
Geist,  of  Hazleton: 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard 
much  of  self-gorvernment  or  co-operative  gov- 
ernment— a  training  that  prepares  the  pupil  to 
be  a  self-governing  being. 

The  essential  element  in  school  discipline  is 
training,  and  this  training  should  have  a  very 
definite  end  in  view — viz.:  the  power  of  self- 
government  in  conduct. 


What  is  this  power  of  self-government  in 
conduct  ?  I  should  answer  this  by  aaying  that 
character  is  the  source  of  all  conduct,  may  it  be 
good  or  bad.  Character  is  the  spring,  conduct 
Uie  bubbling  stream.  Hence,  true  discipline  as 
to  conduct,  must  be  character  training — ^instill- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  pupil  such  feeling  and 
action  as  will  easily  and  pleasantly  produce  a 
right  conduct.  It  is  not  merely  the  external 
control  and  ruling  of  the  pupil's  conduct,  but 
the  vitalizing  of  its  inner  source  and  principle. 
We  must  remember  that  every  act  of  the  son! 
leaves  an  increased  power  to  act,  and  a  tendencj 
to  act  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Power  and  tendency  are  the  abiding  results 
of  all  p^chical  activity,  and  therefore  eveiy 
power  of  the  soul  is  developed  by  its  appro- 
priate activity.  This  not  only  refers  to  the 
training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  but  alto  to 
the  training  of  the  sensibility  and  the  will,  and 
above  all  to  the  training  of'^the  moral  poweis 
or  moral  actions— an  action  that  has  reference 
to  duty  or  obligation — the  executive  energy  of 
the  soul  itself  and  the  Will  that  gives  binding 
force  to  the  obligation.  We  all  know  and  be- 
lieve that  the  sense  of  duty  and  a  free  act  of  the 
will  give  moral  qualities  to  human  conduct 
That  the  will  acts  in  view  of  motives,  but  it 
must  be  free  to  determine  what  its  acts  shall  be. 

Motives  impel  the  Will,  but  they  do  not  com- 
pel it;  and  this  is  true  in  all  moral  actions. 
Obedience  to  authority  by  a  free  volantary  act, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  is 
of  a  high  moral  quality,  but  when  obedience 
results  from  fear  of  punishment,  reprimand  or 
exposure,  its  results  as  to  discipline  and  train- 
ing are  very  meager.  This  plan  of  co-operatic 
government  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pupil 
shows,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  obedience 
and  better  conduct  is  obtained  throngh  fear  of 
being  reprimanded,  punished  and  exposed  by 
the  classmate.  The  power  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  fear  of  being  censnxed  by  the  ctess- 
mates  may  keep  the  pupil  from  wrong-doing, 
but  will  it  win  him  to  right-doing  ? 

If  the  pnpils  obey  through  fear,  what  advan- 
tages has  this  system  over  the  so-called  mon- 
archical system  ?  The  ever-present  rod  and  rule 
reminded  the  pupil  of  the  teacher's  authority, 
here  the  ever-present  tribunes  and  perchance 
the  marshals  remind  the  pupil  of  their  authority. 

What  is  the  difference  as  to  the  resnlts  ?  If 
this  system  secures  obedience  through  fesr,  then 
from  an  educational  and  pedagogical  view  it 
should  not  be  adopted.  I  believe  in  self-gov- 
ernment, but  I  am  not  fully  persuaded  whether 
the  school  ought  to  be  organized  as  to  a  self  or 
co-operative  form  of  goverment.  In  our  school 
we  have  self-government.  Thus  far,  during  the 
whole  year,  our  A  Senior  class  occupies  a  side 
room  for  a  study  period,  no  teacher  being  near, 
and  these  are  governing  themselves  just  ss  well 
as  by  any  system  of  co-operative  government. 

There  ^re  only  about  lo  per  cent,  and  at  the 
most  not  more  than  15  per  cent.,  who  violate 
any  rules  of  great  importance.  Why  inflict  the 
torture  of  governing  these  upon  the  other  90  or 
85  per  cent.?  The  trouble  is  we  are  not  sympa- 
thetic enough.  We  fear  to  place  the  required 
confidence  in  our  pupils  we  ought  to. 

By  way  of  looking  at  the  question  from  the 
other  side,  we  asked  the  pupils  a  number  of 
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questions  and  tabulated  the  replies.  The  result 
may  be  of  interest,  and  I  will  give  it  briefly. 
The  questions  and  the  character  of  the  answers 
were  as  follows: 

I.  Why  are  you  in  favor  or  opposed  to  the 
Pupils*  Co-operative  Government?  135  gave 
reasons  in  favor  of  it;  38  gave  reasons  for  b^ing 
opposed,  and  two  were  indifferent. 

I.  Will  this  new  form  aid  the  pupils  to  excel 
in  personal  good  conduct?  137  said  Yes;  34 
claimed  it  would  not. 

3.  Do  you  think  this  system  will  create  ill- 
fed  ing  between  the  tribunes  and  the  pupils 
who  have  been  reported  for  misconduct  r  106 
gave  reasons  why  it  should,  and  69  thought  it 
would  not 

4.  Is  such  a  disposition  justified?  134  claimed 
it  was  not;  41  that  it  was. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  conduct  in  examinations 
should  be  ruled  by  the  governing  body  or  the 
teachers?  84  said  the  governing  body;  76  the 
teachers;  15  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

6.  Will  dishonesty  in  examinations  be  less- 
ened ?  120  said  it  would;  55  that  it  would  be 
increased. 

7.  To  what  extent  should  the  pupils*  govern- 
ing body  punish  offenses,  if  at  all?"  96  said 
teachers  alone  should  punish ;  73  governing 
body  should  punish  slignt  offenses;  6  lose  citi- 
zenship. 

8.  By  whom  should  the  rules  be  formulated  ? 
94  said  by  governing  body;  44  governing  body 
and  teachers;  37  teachers. 

9.  Will  you  be  willing  to  kindly  advise  and 
warn  wrong-doers;  if  they  do  not  heed,  report 
to  the  tribunes  ?    11 1  were  willing;  64  were  not. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  a  manly  and  womanly 
exposure  of  wrong-doing  is  the  true  basis  of 
good  government  and  true  citizenship  ?  89  said 
Yes;  b6  No. 

II.  Have  you  not  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
better  conduct  from  the  disorderly  ?  135  affirm- 
atively, 40  negatively. 

12.  Do  not  the  pupils  who  refuse  to  give  aid 
in  examinations  and  recitations  show  a  true 
character  of  manhood  and  womanhood  rather 
than  a  mean,  selfish  disposition  ?  113  believed 
they  do;  64  not. 

13.  What  should  be  the  basis  of  promotion  ? 
102  said  deportment,  diligence  and  record;  73 
record  and  general  work  of  the  term. 

14.  What  reasons  can  you  give  in  favor  of  one 
session  in  the  high  school  ?  What  reasons 
against  it?  172  were  in  favor.  These  all 
claimed  it  would  give  them  more  time  for  study 
and  recreation.  Better  health,  and  saving  of 
sight  by  not  studying  at  night.  Three  were 
opposed,  giving  their  reason  the  disposition  to- 
wards loafing  on  the  streets,  etc. 

15.  Do  you  agree  with  these  statements  :  The 
more  responsibility  placed  upon  the  pupils,  the 
better  their  conduct.  The  greater  the  confi- 
dence in  the  pupils,  the  better  their  self-con- 
trol ?     169  said  Yes;  7  No. 

This  system,  however,  I  think  is  contrary  to 
our  State  laws,  which  do  not  permit  the  princi- 
pal or  teacher  to  place  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school,  as  far  as  discipline  and  ruling  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We,  as 
principals,  according  to  law,  have  not  even  the 
right  of  allowinjj  the  pupils  the  power  of  sug- 
gesting the  punishment  for  any  offence  com- 
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mitted,  Frankness,  honesty,  truthfulness,  sin- 
cerity, simplicity,  devotion  and  love  are  the 
spring  from  which  character  comes.  The 
teacher  of  such  a  personality,  and  blessed  is 
the  school  which  possesses  such,  needs  no  co^ 
operative  government  to  make  true  citizens  out 
of  the  pupils. 

The  most  important  question  of  high  school 
government,  I  think,  is  promotion.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  efibrt  rather  than 
subject-metter  ou^ht  to  be  considered.  The 
pupil  who  has  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
applied  himself  to  his  work  has  probably  ob- 
tained all  that  is  possible  for  him.  For  such  an 
one  the  work  should  be  marked  satisfactory  no 
matter  how  many  questions  at  an  examination 
he  may  fail  to  answer.  The  primary  impor- 
tance afler  all  is  the  increment  of  power  gained, 
and  the  increment  of  knowledge  is  only  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  most  vital  point  is  what  has  the  pupil 
gained  in  his  work,  considering  it  from  a  stand- 
point of  his  own  possibilities,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  possibilities  of  some  more 
favored  pupil  with  whom  we  compare  him.  If 
he  livea  up  to  his  greatest  possibilities,  he 
should  be  credited  with  a  hundred  per  cent,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  some  other  pupil  of 
better  home  advantages  may  have  more  facts  to 
show  as  a  result  of  his  work  or  studies.  The 
efibrt  directed,  the  maturity  reached  and  the 
training  derived  are  the  ^*  desiderata,"  and  if 
this  purpose  is  kept  in  mind  or  view,  any  ques- 
tion about  the  increment  of  knowledge  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Examinations  have  their  places,  but  they  are 
not  always  a  true  criterion  or  a  true  test  ot  pro- 
motion. Failure  in  acquisition  or  in  promotion 
does  not  necessarily  involve  failure  in  a  suc- 
ceeding grade,  and  thus  in  this  case,  to  hold 
them  back  iu  their  course  would  be  an  injustice 
and  inexcusable.  I  know  of  a  young  man  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  promoted 
from  the  B  Grammar  grade  to  the  high  school. 
He  was  scheduled  to  remain  another  year  in 
the  Grammar  grade.  By  permission,  he  was 
given  a  trial  aud  promoted  to  the  high  school. 
Now  he  is  one  of  the  first  in  rank  of  his  class. 
I  heartily  believe  that  promotion  should  be 
made,  not  by  marking  the  subjects  primarily, 
but  the  effort.  Very  many  in  our  schools  are 
working  hard  and  faithfully;  placing  from  two 
to  four  hours  upon  their  work  at  home,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  fall  short  by  few  points, 
and  thus  are  compelled  to  go  over  the  same 
work  the  next  year.  This  manner  of  promotion 
I  regard  as  an  injustice. 

Supt.  Berkey:  The  fiist  paper  expressed 
my  sentiments.  I  would  have  as  many 
ladies  as  men  in  the  High  School  faculty. 
We  have  27  male  teachers,  and  the  pupils 
have  all  been  under  charge  of  men  before 
they  reach  the  high  school.  The  terms 
used  are  objectionable  in  that  the  one 
plan  is  not  self-government,  nor  is  the 
other  monarchical.  I  do  not  encourage 
the  demerit  system  ;  it  makes  too  much 
book-keeping,  and  it  is  better  to  settle 
things  at  the  time  when  possible.    What 
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has  been  called  the  monarchical  form  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  simplest ;  of  cpurse 
despotic  government  is  out  of  place  any- 
where— the  basis  must  be  respect,  love, 
sympathy.  There  is  really  not  much  dif- 
ference at  bottom ;  both  systems  rest  on 
cooperation.  Where  there  is  forceful 
teaching  there  will  be  no  disorder,  and 
discipline  will  take  care  of  itself.  Rightly 
taught  the  lesson  will  cover  the  ground, 
and  there  will  be  little  outside  work.  The 
inspiration  must  come  from  the  teacher. 
So  also  the  method  of  government  must 
be  left  to  the  individual  teacher.  Sus- 
pension of  pupils  must  not  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  dismissal  hastily. 

The  discussion  was  to  have  been  con- 
tinued by  Supt.  Henry  Pease,  of  Titus- 
ville,  but  he  declined  to  speak  on  the 
ground  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  necessity  of  early  adjournment. 

THE  RBSOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
through  Supt.  Pease,  as  follows,  and  the 
report  was  on  motion  adopted  as  read: 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the 
Board  of  School  Controllers  of  Hamsburg  for 
the  use  of  the  High  School  building  for  the 
meetings  of  this  Convention,  to  the  High  School 
for  music  furnished,  and  to  all  those  persons 
who,  though  not  active  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
session. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  bill  for  the 
payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  directors 
while  attending  the  annual  county  convention 
of  directors,  and  we  trust  that  the  same  may  be- 
come a  law  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolvedy  That  we  endorse  the  movement  to 
fix  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  hereby  urge  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  give  their  hearty  support 
to  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Leg^islature. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  an  appropriation  of 
five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Association  and  of  Summer  Assem- 
blies for  teachers;  said  amount  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  we  urge  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
give  their  support  to  this  measure. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  bill 
appropriating  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
township  high  schools  for  the  next  two  years 
in  order  that  pupils  in  rural  districts  may  enjoy 
high  school  advantages  equal  to  those  within 
reach  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  cities  and 
boroughs. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS* ROUND  TABLE. 

Supt.  John  A.  Gibson,  of  Butler  (city), 
called  attention  to  a  session  of  the  Round 
Table  of  Superintendents  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio  to  be  held 


at  that  place  on  March  13-14.  He  in- 
vited all  interested  to  attend,  whether 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  or 
elsewhere. 

treasurer's  ACCOUNT. 

Treasurer  Kendall  reported  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  approved: 

Received  Balance  from  former  Treasarer.  (10.50 
Received  Dues  of  this  session 54-<30 


Expended  for  this  session,  as  per  bills  .     36.33 

Balance  on  hand f^&iy 

After  calling  attention  to  the  conven- 
tion of  Directors'  Department  which  as- 
sembles to-morrow,  and  especially  to  to- 
morrow evening's  session,  when .  Drs. 
Brumbaugh  and  Hamilton  will  address 
the  body,  President  Kinsley  declared  the 
Department  adjourned. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  members, 
as  furnished  by  the  Treasurer: 

City  and   Borough   Superintendents — Alle- 
gheny, John  Morrow;  Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith; 
Bethlehem.     Fred.    W.    Robbins;    Braddock, 
George   H.    Lamb ;    Bradford,    £.    B.   MiUer; 
Butler,  John  A.  Gibson;  Chambersburg,  Samuel 
Gelwiz;  Cheltenham  (Montgomery  Co.)>  Chas. 
A.  Wagner;  Chester,  A.  Duncan  Yocom;  Con- 
shohocken,  J.  Horace  Landis;  DanTille,  Urie 
L.  Gordy;  Dunmore,  Chas.  F.  Hoban;  £ne,  H. 
C.  Missimer;  Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley;  Haxris- 
burg,  Lemuel  O.  Foose;  Hazleton,  David  A. 
Harman;  Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall;  Hunt- 
ingdon, E.  R.  Barclay;  Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey ; 
Lancaster,    R.   K.    Buehrle;    Lebanon,  R.  T. 
Adams;  Lower  Merion  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co.), 
J.  I.  Robb;  McKeesport,  J.  B.  Richey;  Mahanoy 
City,  William  N.  Ehrhart;  Meadville,  Ulyases 
G.  Smith;  Middletown,  H.  J.  Wickey;  IfUton, 
A.  Reist  Rutt;  New  Brighton,   -J.  W  F.Wilkin- 
son; New  Castle,  J.  W.  Canon;  Newport  town- 
ship  (Luzerne  Co.),  H.  U.  Nyhart;  Norristown, 
Joseph  K.  Gotwals;  Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock; 
Phoenixville,    Harry    F.    Leister;    Pittsbnrigli, 
Samuel    Andrews;    Pottstown,    William     W. 
Rupert;  Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson;  Reading, 
Chas.   S.   Foos;  Shamokin,  Joseph  Howerth; 
Sharon,  S.  H.   Hadley;  Steelton,   L.   Bw    Mc- 
Ginnes;  Titusville,  Henry  Pease;  West  Chester, 
Addison  Jones;  Wilkes-Barre,  James  M.  Coii|![b- 
lin;  Wilkinsburg,  J.  L.  Allison;  Williaiii^K>it, 
Charles  Lose;  York,  Atreus  Wanner. 

Prinapals-^H,  H.  Spayd,  Minersville;  Mr,  R, 
Hunsicker,  Dovningtown;  J.  Donald  Geist, 
Hazleton;  Walter  L.  Philips,  West  Cheater;  C 
S.  Davis,  Steelton;  C.  G.  Canon,  South  Shazoa; 
W.  F.  Kennedy,  Lewistown;  T.  D.  Senser,  Pitts- 
burc;  J.  P.  Stevens,  19th  Ward,  Pittsbnz^g. 

Qmnty  Superintendent — Samuel  Hamilton, 
Ph.  D.,  Allegheny  county. 

Reporter^ Journal-^],  D.  Pyott, 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  V. 


THB    BBST   AND  MOST  ENDURING  WORK 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANY  SCHOOL. 


THE  work  of  memorizing  is  made  more 
easy  if  we  put  method  into  it.  This 
is  possible  in  ways  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  almost  any  student.  We  find 
that  key-words  or  phrases  numbered  in 
orderly  succession  are  of  great  use  in 
locating  verses,  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. Brief  and  striking,  they  can  be 
so  fixed  that  verses  or  paragraphs  may 
be  learned  either  in  order  or  out  of  order, 
until  the  entire  selection  is  committed  to 
memory  and  can  be  recited  without  refer- 
ence to  such  aids.  Backwards  and  for- 
wards, ten,  twenty,  thirty  times  or  more, 
until  the  "mind  track"  is  made,  and 
the  key- words  run  one  after  another  with- 
out thought,  associated  of  themselves, 
,  and  the  nails  are  driven.  Then  commit 
what  goes  with  them  in  thought  and 
language.  Get  it  right  !  If  the  thing 
is  to  t^  done,  tolerate  no  slip-shod  un- 
certainty either  in  yourself  or  others. 
Get  some  nails  well-driven,  hang  on  each 
what  belongs  there— and  review  at  reg- 
ular periods  and  at  unexpected  moments 
ad  infiniium.  It  may  be  that  you  will 
thus  fix  a  good  thing  for  years,  for  life, 
for  eternity.  If  this  best  thing  in  the 
work  of  the  school  is  well  done,  accu- 
rately done,  everything  else  seems  to  feel 
its  good  impulse,  whether  in  conduct  or 
studies,  and  so  the  life  of  the  school  is 
improved.  The  following  was  the  mem- 
ory work,  for  the  dates  named,  in  the 
Lancaster  Boys'  High  School : 

shepherd  op  king  admetus. 

There  came  a  jonth  npon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  years  ago. 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 

Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 
He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 

Mnsic  that  made  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with  dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pare  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine  : 

And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep. 
Three  times  his  kingly  oeard  he  smoothed. 

And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough, 

And  yet  he  used  tnem  so. 
That  what  in  others*  mouths  was  rough, 

In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 


Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  gpod  they  saw; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 

They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 

He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes, 

They  laugh'd,  and  called  him  good-for-naught. 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon. 

More  full  of  love  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 

Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after  poets  only  knew 

Their  first-bom  brother  as  a  god. 

J,  R.  Lowell. 

NINETIETH  PSALM. 
Prayer  0/ Moses ^  the  man  of  God. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing thou  art  God. 

Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction ;  and 
sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  For 
a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  Thou  earnest  them  away 
as  with  a  flood :  they  are  as  a  sleep.  In 
the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth  up.  In  the  morning  it  flourish- 
eth  and  groweth  up  ;  in  the  evening  it  is 
cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are 
consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy 
wrath  are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set 
our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  For  all 
our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath. 
We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth 
the  power  of  thine  anger?  even  according 
to  thy  fear  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us 
to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?  And  let 
it  repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants. 
O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy  ;  that 
we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it  all  our 
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blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust:  because 
they  have  cast  away  the  law  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  despised  the  word  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. — Isaiah.       Feb.  24. 

RIKNZI'S  ADDRESS. 

Friends:  I  come  not  here  to  talk.    Ye  know 

too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom; — we  are  slaves ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !    He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave  ! — not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame; 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves — ^slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  des|>ots,  lords 
Ricn  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages — 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen— only  great 
In  that  strange  spell — a  name!  Bach  hour,  dark 

fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cries  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day. 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor — there  he  stands- 
Was  struck — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  forsooth. 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air. 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts, 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian !    Be  we  men, 
And  suffer  such  dishonor  ?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood?    Such  shames  are 

common.  [ye — 

.  I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to 
I  had  a  brother  once— a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy;  there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy !    Younger  by  fifteen  years, 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !    He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks,  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour 
That  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !    I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance!    Rouse  ye,  Romans !  rouse  ye, 

slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons  ?    Look,  in  the  next  fierce 

brawl. 
To  see  them  die!  Have  ye  fair  daughters?  Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Dishonored!  and  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice. 
Be  answered  by  the  lash!    Yet  this  is  Rome, 
That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world!  Yet  we  are  Romans! 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king! — and  once  again — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus!— -once  again  I  swear, 
The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free! 
Her  sons  shall  walk  with  princes. 

M.  R.  Mitford. 

SPEECH  OF  SBMPRONinS. 

My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods!  can  a  Roman  Senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose — ^slavery  or  death? 
No!  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe;  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged  legions,  and  charge  home  upon 

him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 


May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  ivorld  from 

bondage 
Rise,  fathers,  rise;  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citnens, 
Or  share  their  fatel    The  bones  of  half  year 

Senate 
Enrich  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debate. 
Whether  to  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honor. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Rouse  up,  for  shame!  Our  brethren  of  Phamlia 
Point  to  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloudt  **Tlo 

battie! »' 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  «e  are 

slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unavenged  amoQg^  na. 
March  3.  Joseph  Adduom. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  0/  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 


A  PROCIrAMATlON. 


THE  success  which  the  forestry  reservation 
commission  of  Pennsylvania  achieved  in  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  forest  lands  and  in  re- 
claiming the  once  wooded  areas  of  our  State 
has  been  a  source  of  much  enconragement  to 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  our  forests  and  in  beautifying  onr  parks  and 
highways. 

The  lack  of  forest  lands  is  a  menace  to  the 
water  supply  and  greatly  a£fects  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  countij.  Every  one  is  under 
obligation  to  render  aid  in  this  important  work, 
which  benefits  not  only  the  State  but  the  entiie 
country.  Nature  alone  cannot  repair  the  injury, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  join  with  her  m  re- 
placing the  forests. 

In  order  that  a  movement  so  essential  and 
valuable  may  continue,  and  in  onler  that  oar 
citizens  may  have  an  opportunity  to  contribate 
to  this  laudable  work,  by  planting  trees  to  pro- 
tect our  lands  and  beautify  onr  streets  snd 
higways, 

I,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  accotdanoe 
with  law,  do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim 
Friday,  the  third  day  of  April,  and  Friday,  the 
seventeenth  dav  of  April,  A.  D.,  1903,  to  be 
observed  as  Arbor  Days  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Two  days  are  designated  for  the  observance 
of  this  duty.  Inasmuch  as  the  climatic  coodi- 
tions  may  render  one  of  those  dajrs  more  favor^ 
able  for  the  purpose  intended  than  theotfacr« 
the  selection  between  them  is  left  with  the 
citizens  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  sesl  of 
the  State  at  the  City  of  Harrisbnrg,  this  thixd 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  onr  Loid  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh. 

Samusl  W.  Pbnnypacuuu 
By  the  Governor: 

Frank  M.  Pui^i^br, 

Secretary  of  the  C&mmonweaith^ 
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This  little  book  is  iiitended  to  ^arouse  the 
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DIRECTORS'  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVBNTION,  AT  HABRISBUSG. 

THE  Directors'  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
sylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  High  School  at  Hanisbnrg 
on  Thursday  morning,  Febraary  lath,  at 
11:30  o'clodc,  President  Harry  Sloyer  in 
the  chair. 

The  opening  devotional  service  was 

conducted  by  Rev.  J.  Rauch  Stein,  of  St. 

John's  Reformed  chnrch,  and  consisted  of 

reading  of  the  145th  Psalm  and  prayer. 

ADDRESS  OP  WBLCOMB. 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  McCormick, 
the  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 
city  was  made  by  Charles  B.  McConkey, 
esq. ,  who  said: 

Voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  50,000  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  HarrisbnTg  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Mayor,  who  sincerely  regrets 
his  inability  to  be  present,  I  give  yon  cor- 
dial greeting  and  a  hearty  welcome,  I  con- 
Satnlate  yon  on  the  splendid  attendance  at 
e  opening  of  yonr  session,  and  regard  it 
no  small  honor  to  address  those  in  whose 
care  is  placed  the  work  of  preparing  every 
child  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  duties 
and  privileges  involved  in  tme  American 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  schools  of 
the  state  will  well  repay  the  generons  ex- 
penditure of  five  and  a  half  millions  a  year, 
if  they  develop  the  love  and  zeal  for  country, 
the  patriotism  and  valor,  which  won  our  in- 
dependence and  must  perpetuate  it.  The 
devotion  of  capable  and  efficient  directors  to 
this  work  commands  the  respectful  admira- 
tion of  evenr  man  who  loves  his  conntry 
and  his  Gocl.    The  training  in  the  Bchoow 


and  duty;  and  today,  when  we  are  reachin, 
out  in  all  directions  as  never  before,  we 
need  to  train  our  successors  to  integrity  and 
good  judgment,  along  with  the  reat  of  oor 
education.  All  snccessini  men,  whether 
educated  or  not,  want  their  children  to  have 
the  best  advantages.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
education  you  i^fer  that  it  is  open  to  all 
alike,  and  that  it  opens  up  to  toe  view  of 
those  who  must  soon  succeed  to  the  reins  of 
power  a  view  of  those  duties  and  privileges 
which  constitute  the  highest  development 
of  citizenship.  Once  more  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  our  city  and  God-speed  in  yonr 
noble  work,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  I 
tender  von  the  freedom  of  the  city.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Joseph  P.  Lnce,  esq.,  of  the  Harris- 
bnrg  School  Board,  on  behalf  of    that 
body,  made  the  following  address: 
Mr.  CAairmati  and  Fellow  Schooi  Dirt€t»ri  : 

Yon  have  been  welcomed  to  onr  city  t>y  Mr, 
McConkey,  and  he  has  told  you  how  wetcoue 
yon  are,  and  now  it  falls  to  my  lot,  and  I  m^ 
say  that  it  is  a  very  pleaoaiit  doty  that  has  been 
ascigned  me,  that  of  welcoming  yon  to  onr  dis- 
trict on  behalf  of  the  Harrisbarg  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  to  Bay  to  yon  that  we  are  glad  for  yonr 
Kesence  among  ub,  that  we  trust  yonr  stay  will 
one  of  plrasnre  as  well  ai  profit,  that  the 
doors  of  the  district  are  thrown  wide  open  to 
you,  that  this  high  school  building  where  you 
are  assembled  is  ^ onis;  in  other  words,  tbe  dis- 
trict is  yours  while  you  are  here,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, namely,  our  school  buildings  and  onr 
teachers,  as  these  we  reserve  for  future  use.  In- 
asmuch as  they  are  all  of  such  good  material,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  them  in  any  part 
of  the  State. 
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Oetttlemen,  you  have  asBembled  here  in  an- 
nual session,  some  of  you  coming  a  long  dis- 
tance, even  from  the  most  remote  portions  of 
the  State,  which  indicates  very  clearly  your 
mat  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
furthermore  reveals  the  fact  that  you  are  vrilling 
to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  in  the  giving  of 
your  time,  with  no  hope  of  reward  save  the  re- 
ward that  comes  to  one  when  in  mind  and  heart 
he  feels  that  he  has  discharged  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  him  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability. 

We  have  gathered  here  at  this  time,  fellow 
directors,  to  talfe  over  matters  i)ertaining  to  the 
public  school  question  or  questions,  and  who  is 
there  among  us  that  would  dare  to  say  there  are 
no  questiona  worthy  of  consideration  ?  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  questions  of  great  mootent 
arising  continually,  and  it  is  that  these  ques- 
tions may  be  discussed  freely  and  fully  that  this 
annual  convention  of  school  directors  is  held, 
and  by  reason  of  the  interchange  and  exchange 
of  thought,  a  solution  may  be  found  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  continually  annoy  and  vex 
the  average  school  director. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  differ- 
ent localities^  throughout  the  State  different 
conditions  exist,  and  each  local  board  of  school 
directors  is  expected  to  make  such  rules  and 
frame  such  laws  as  will  meet  the  local  condi- 
tions; but,  after  all,  there  is  a  strong,  underlying 
prindple  in  connection  with  our  great  public 
school  educational  system  that  should  become 
a  fixed,  inexorable  law  with  every  school  board, 
not  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
every  State  in  the  Union ^  namely,  '*  the  best  is 
none  too  good  for  our  children." 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  at  this  time  to  touch 
upon  many  or  the  questions  that  confront  us, 
but  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most  vital 
ones,  leaving  Uie  other  questions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  that  may  follow  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

We  have  in  our  State  a  number  of  powerful 
and  influential  newspapers,  and  at  times  they 
bring  some  great  question  to  the  front,  but  of 
all  questions  presented  and  consequent  revela- 
tions made  by  any  of  our  leading  State  news- 
papers for  some  time  past,  that  presented  by 
the  Press^  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  ten 
days,  relating  to  the  salaries  paid  our  school 
teachers,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  and  should 
have  the  attention  of  every  school  director  that 
is  present,  and  he  in  turn  carry  home  the  news 
to  nis  local  board. 

The  question  of  educating  the  youth  of  our 
land  is  an  all-important  one,  in  fact,  the  future 
of  our  national  government  rests  upon  what  our 
youth  of  to-day  receives  in  the  way  of  an  edu- 
cation, because  it  is  a  recognized  and  undis- 
puted fact  that  where  education  is,  stability 
exists;  where  ignorance  is  found,  rottenness 
ensues. 

The  f  ramers  of  our  State  laws  recognized  this 
fact,  and  when  Pennsylvania  decided  to  appro- 
priate from  her  State  funds  a  larger  amount 
tor  educational  purposes  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  voted  for  this  measure  that  this 
money  should  go  directly  for  the  education  of 
children,  in  the  providing  of  competent  teach- 
ers and  instructors— in  other  words,  the  fund 
from  the  State  was  to  assist  the  several  districts 


throughout  the  State.  According  to  statements 
publiwied  in  the  Press,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  these  statements,  instead  of  the  State 
assisting  some  districts,  the  State  is  doing 
nearly  all;  the  amount  collected  in  said  districts 
from  taxation  being  the  minimum  amount,  just 
enough  for  those  in  authority  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  We  levy  a  school  tax-'* 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  rssult  of  this  ?  Unless 
one  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  it  is  very  apparent; 
the  children  of  the  district  with  the  teachers 
suffer.  The  children,  from  poorly  erected,  un- 
inviting school  houses  and  underpaid  teadiers, 
persons  who  are  expected  to  appear  before  their 
classes  in  a  neat,  attractive  manner,  with  their 
lessons  all  committed  to  memory,  ready  to  in- 
struct those  under  their  care,  and  yet  their 
minds  are  nearly  distracted  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  makmg  both  ends  meet  on  th^  small 
salary  received,  when  their  minds  should  be 
clear  and  keen,  with  nothing  on  them  bnt  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  this  projxmtion  to  yon: 
Is  it  fair  to  our  children,  is  it  fair  to  our  teach- 
ers, is  it  fair  to  our  district,  is  it  fair  to  our  State, 
is  it  fair  to  our  Nation — the  Nation  we  profess 
to  love  so  much — that  such  a  condition  should 
exist? 

It  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  men  who  would 
pursue  such  a  penurious  jpolic^  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs  m  their  district,  would 
be  too  mean  to  spend  money  for  car  fare  to  at- 
tend this  convention  and  in  consequence  are 
not  present,  therefore  will  not  hear  what  may 
be  said  on  the  subject;  bnt  one  thing  we  who 
are  present  can  do,  is  to  take  such  action  as  will 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other, 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  underpaid  teachers, 
do  for  the  cause  of  education  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  and  put  an  end  to  the  low  salaries 
paid,  so  that  our  teachers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  seek  other  fields  for  a  livelihood,  but  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  following  the  profeSsioa 
of  teaching,  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  ao  many, 
feeling  that  there  is  a  living  in  it  for  them, 
otherwise  the  ranks  of  our  teachers  wnll  be  de- 
pleted, applicants  will  be  few,  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation will  suffer,  and  our  children  be  raised  in 
ignorance. 

Here  in  Harrisburg,  with  our  twenty-five 
buildings,  203  teachers  and  8,175  enrolled 
pupils,  while  our  teachers  are  not  overpaid  "by 
a  long  shot,'*  yet  they  are  paid  living  salaries, 
far  in  advance  of  some  other  districts,  and  as 
for  ability,  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  them  as 
a  whole. 

The  lowest  salary  paid  our  primary  teachers 
is  $35.00  per  month,  the  salanes  in  th^e  gram- 
mar school  building  gradually  advancing  until 
I83.00  is  paid;  while  in  the  high  school,  the 
lowest  teacher  is  paid  $75.00  per  month;  the 
highest  $110.00;  the  principal  receiving  $170.00, 
and  the  City  Superintendent  $2,500.00  per 
annum.  Steelton,  our  next-door  neighbor,  pays 
her  teachers  about  the  same  as  Harrisburg. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  our  teacbers  should  be  better 
paid.  The  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  pass,  making  $35.00  per  month 
the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  a  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania;  this  great  State  of  ours,  that  pays 
the  highest  for  education  of  all  States,  should 
be  first  on  the  list  and  not  twenty- sixth  in  the 
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avenge  salary  paid.  The  Press  shoald  be  highly 
oommended  km:  the  stand  it  has  taken  in  renra 
to  teachers'  salaries.  Resolutions  shoula  be 
psssed  at  this  session  calling  npon  every  district 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  to  where 
they  shoald  be,  even  before  the  present  bill 
passes  the  Honse. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  short  terms, 
which  is  a  very  serious  question.  To  make  the 
school  term  a  period  of  seven  months  out  of  a 
year  is  too  short  entirely,  as  the  children  hardly 
get  under  wa]^  in  their  studies  when  it  is  time 
to  close.  An  eight-months  term  is  also  too  short, 
as  schools  should  be  kept  open  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  longer,  if  possible. 

The  position  of  school  director,  we  realize,  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses,  as  we  have  troubles  of  our 
own,  but  after  all  we  have  our  compensation  in 
knowing  that  we  are  doing  that  which  will  help 
our  children  in  after  life.  So  when  some  parent 
comes  to  us  with  a  grievance,  take  it  good* 
naturedly,  do  the  best^ou  can,  and  await  results. 

Gentlemen,  we  again  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  hope  that  by  reason  of  your 
gaUiering  at  this  time,  great  good  may  result  to 
the  school  interests  of  the  several  districts  of 
the  State. 

RBSPONSB. 

Hon.  Harry  M.  Scott,  of  Braddock, 
Allegheny  connty,  made  response  to  the 
address  of  welcome.  He  was  compli- 
mented by  being  called  to  a  position  he 
scarcely  felt  competant  to  fill.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  welcome  of  Harrisbnrg,  he 
wonld  say  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
that  it  is  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  of 
kindness  in  which  it  is  tendered.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  a  people  and  their 
officials  who  so  appreciated  our  coming 
as  to  appoint  their  chief  magistrate  to 
welcome  us.  Perhaps  you  have  made  no 
mistake,  for  nobody  will  assemble  here  of 
more  importance  than  a  convention  of 
school  directors;  not  even  excepting  the 
legislature.  The  pupils  of  Pennsylvania 
number  a  million  and  a  quarter — ^an  army 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Washington 
in  the  Revolution;  half  as  large  as  the 
total  Union  forces  in  the  rebellion,  five 
times  as  large  as  our  army  in  the  Spanish 
war.  The  directors  have  also  under 
their  control  another  army  of  thirty 
thousand  teachers — five  thousand  more 
than  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States 
on  a  peace  footing  before  1899.  The 
moneys  expended  by  directors  amounted 
last  year  to  twenty-three  millions — more 
than  a  third  of  the  net  income  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  system,  the  great- 
est transportation  system  in  the  world, 
and  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than 
the  next  largest,  the  New  York  Central. 
Directors  also  control  property  amount- 
ing to  fifty-four  millions;  one  can  hardly 


realize  what  such  figures  mean.  By  way 
of  comparison,  we  may  mention  the  agi- 
tation in  the  whole  United  States,  Bug- 
land  and  Germany,  over  the  great  steel 
deal,  and  yet  the  entire  amount  of  capi- 
talization of  this  great  trust  which  has 
raised  such  a  commotion  in  the  financial 
world,  is  four  millions  less  than  our 
property  figures. 

In  a  system  of  schools  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  com- 
monwealth, we  must  not  expect  absolute 
perfection,  and  should  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  are  approaching,  however 
slowly,  the  star  to  which  we  have  hitched 
our  waeon.    He  had  not  been  a  teacher 
for  twewe  or  fifteen  years,  and  as  an  out- 
sider could  no  longer  hope  to  emulate 
some  of  the  great  things  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  no  other  man  will  ever  equal  the 
Emile  of    Rousseau,  or  the  speech  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  here  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1835.    In  recent  years  no  educational 
event  equaled  in  importance  the  act  of 
1895,  furnishing  text-books  free  to  pupils; 
this  was  the  longest  step  in  advance  from 
1835  tintil  the  present  time.    We  must 
not  be  too  ready  to  criticise  our  schools, 
but  must  learn  by  experience  what  ideas 
are  good  or  bad,  and  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.    There  is  considerable 
attention  given  just  now  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States  to  the  centralization  of 
country  schools  and  public  transportation 
of  pupils.    We  thought  at  first  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  it,  but  experiment  de- 
velops difficulties  under  our  conditions. 
We  cannot  expect  to  do  great  things  all 
the  time  ;  we  should  remember  Naaman, 
who  thought  it  was  a  small  thing  to  wash 
in  Jordan,  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was 
cleansed.     It  pays  to  look  at  the  little 
things.    There  is  danger  at  two  points, 
both  arising  from  good  intention  and  a 
desire  for  progress — I  may  call  them  fads 
and  frills.    We  need  to  learn  the  limita- 
tions which  condition  all  our  activities, 
and  having  done  this,  locate  the  points  of 
our  greatest  power,  and  direct  it  on  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  greatest  profit. 
One  of  the  frills  may  be  found  in  the  new 
relations  of  the  school  boards  as  boards  of 
health — requirements  to  fumigate  once 
in  two  weeks  under  penalties  of  prosecu- 
tion by  anybody  who  thinks  he  has  a 
grievance.    It  may  be  well  to  take  some 
action  on  this  when  the  committee  on 
resolutions  has  been  appointed,  and  send 
your  opinion  to  the  legislature.     While 
it  is  true  that  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
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body  is  the  ideal  product  of  the  school, 
we  cannot  accomplish  this  under  all  con* 
ditions;  here  again  we  must  consider  our 
limitations.  Among  the  fads  may  be 
named  some  things  which  are  pressed 
upon  teachers  that  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  have  no  place  in  their  work. 
He  instanced  the  notion  of  making 
musicians  or  lawyers  or  doctors  out  of 
school  children;  most  of  them  will  have 
little  use  for  music  or  medical  knowledge 
in  after  life.  He  would  not  say  such  in- 
struction should  be  abolished,  but  it 
should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  common  schools 
were  established. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  class 
the  unit  of  instruction,  instead  of  the 
individual  pupil.  A  child  is  out  of  school 
for  a  time,  the  class  advances,  and  of 
course  cannot  go  back;  the  child  takes  up 
the  work  where  he  finds  it,  and  loses  what 
has  been  done  in  his  absence.  Each 
should  be  required  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  term.  He  closed  his  re- 
marks with  a  reference  to  the  greatness 
of  Emerson  and  a  quotation  from  his 
works. 

I«KTTER  PROM  DR.  PASSMORB. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  John  A. 
M.  Passmore,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  Directors'  Associa- 
tion, was  read  by  the  President : 

Mr.  Harry  Si«oybr,  President  Directors^ 
Department — My  Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  a  great 
of  regret  that  I  must  inform  you  that  I  will  not 
be  present  at  your  annual  meeting  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  This  is  the  first  meeting  I  have 
missed  since  a  few  of  us,  you  may  remember, 
met  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  some  years  ago  to 
organize  this  Association.  You  and  my  other 
friends  all  over  the  State  know  how  hard  I  have 
tried  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Directors' 
Department  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  as  I  have  said  many  a  time,  I  fully 
believe  that  in  this  body  there  is  more  capability 
to  do  good,  and  to  advance  the  interests  espe- 
cially of  our  country  and  borough  schools,  than 
in  any  other  organization  in  the  State. 

You  have  my  most  earnest  prayers  for  a  pleas- 
ant and  successful  meeting.  I  know  it  will  be 
a  peaceful  one,  and  trust  that  jou  will  convey 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  my  personal 
and  fraternal  regards,  and  my  wish  that  they 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  some  very  good  work. 

Were  I  present,  I  should  advocate  with  all  the 
power  at  my  command  the  Snjder  Bill  before 
the  Legislature,  making  the  minimum  pay  for 
teachers  $40.00  per  month,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
^ou  may  all  see  the  wisdom  and  good  judgment 
m  urging  that  measure  in  the  strongest  way 
possible.  With  a  great  deal  of  respect,  I  remain. 
Fraternally  your  friend, 

John  a.  M.  Passmorb. 


On  motion  of  J.  Milton  Lutz,  of  Dela- 
ware county,  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  him  was  unanimously  adopted:* 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion  that  they  very  much  regret  the  absence  of 
Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  organization,  from  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  on  account  of  inability  caused  by 
an  accident  some  weeks  ago;  and  tie  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  extend  to  him 
their  sympathy  and  best  wishes  for  his  speedy 
recovery  to  active  business  life,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
and  also  sent  to  his  address. 

INVITATION   TO  GOVERNOR. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  request  him 
to  address  the  convention:  Messrs.  J. 
Milton  Lutz,  Delaware  county;  A.  C. 
Coulter,  Allegheny  county;  Dr.  Brower, 
Chester  county. 

Department  then  arjourned,  and  the 
rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  enrolling 
members. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  convention  assembled  at  1:50,  and 
the  President,  Harry  Sloyer,  esq., 
of  Phoenixville,  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  ConvenHm: 
It  is  mv  purpose  this  afternoon  to  give  a 
short  hfstory  of  this  organization,  the  cause 
which  led  to  it,  and  its  oUects.  In  the  early 
year  of  1895,  Mr.  H.  H.  Qaimby,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Montfi^omery  County  &hool 
Directors*  Association,  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  organization  to  be  called  the  State 
Directors*  Association.  At  the  regular  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Association,  held  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Mardi 
24t  1895,  a  resolution  was  adopted  favoring 
the  organization  of  a  State  Association  <» 
School  Directors,  and  the  following  dele- 
gates were  elected  to  represent  the  counbr 
association  in  the  first  convention:  H.  H. 
Quimby,  Jason  Sexton,  S.  P.  Childs,  C  D. 
Caley  and  J.  A.  Moore.  Correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  the  officers  of  all 
county  associations  whose  addresses  conld 
be  ascertained,  and  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  every  county  superintend- 
ent in  the  State,  from  the  President  of  the 
Montgomery  County  School  Directors'  As- 
sociation. 

Dear^  Sir:  I  desire  to  enlist  yonr  interest  sad 
efforts  in  hehalf  of  the  organization  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania State  Association  of  School  DiiectoiB. 

A  number  of  the  counties  have  Directors' 
Associations,  and  find  that  their  meetings  and 

*  The  death  of  Dr.  Passmore  occurred  while 
these  proceedings  were  being  prepared  for  the 
press.  —Reporter, 
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dhctissions  remit  in  mnch  benefit  to  the  schools 
—spurring  lukewarm  directors  to  greater  inter- 
est and  more  actire  efibrts  in  the  line  of  their 
duty,  and  enlightening,  through  interchange  of 
views,  all  who  are  ambitions  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  representatives  from  the  county  asso- 
ciations will  be  productive  of  corresponding 
good,  by  improving  methods  through  exchange 
of  ideas,  and  by  obtaining  desired  legislation 
and  wider  influence  through  concert  of  action. 

The  Associations  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
counties  have  each  elected  five  delegates  and 
appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1896.  A 
programme  of  topics  for  discussion  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  advance,  and  other  questions  may  be 
presented  at  the  meeting. 

The  convention  can  organize  a  State  Associa- 
tion, and  the  session  may  continue  two  or  three 
days,  as  will  appear  expedient  The  only  ex- 
penses will  be  the  personal  ones  of  the  attend- 
ing delegates.  A  hall  for  the  meeting  will  be 
provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  debates  and  action  will  prob- 
ably be  of  such  interest  to  educators  throughout 
the  State  that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
abstract  of  the  discussions  may  be  published  in 
Th€  PennsyliHinia  School  JoumaL 

If  your  county  has  an  organized  association, 
will  you  kindly  transmit  this  communication  to 
the  president,  or  any  other  officer  or  member 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  movement,  and  in 
the  event  of  its  not  being  brought  forward  at  the 
next  meeting,  will  it  be  convenient  and  agree- 
able for  yon  to  present  the  matter? 

If  your  directors  have  not  yet  omnized,  your 
next  institute  will  probably  afibrd  a  favorable 
opportunity  on  Directors'  Day  to  do  so. 

will  you  have  the  kindness  to  write  me  at 
your  convenience  as  to  whether  you  have  an 
association,  and  what  the  prospects  are  for  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  H.  QuiMBY,  President, 

Mont  Clare,  Pa. 

In  response  to  this  circular  letter,  dele- 
gates to  the  projected  convention  were  ap- 
pointed in  twenty-five  counties.  A  call  was 
issued  for  a  preliminary  meeting  of  delegates 
from  near-by  counties,  to  be  held  at  the 
Lafayette  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  December 
I4«  1^5  >  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments lor  the  convention. 

The  meetine  was  held  on  the  above  date 
at  the  place  designated,  and  the  following 
were  present:  F.  R.  Brunner,  M.  D.,  Berks 
county ;  J.  K.  Wildman,  H.  B.  Bastbum, 
C.  G.  Knight,  C.  M.  Berkemever,  Bucks 
count3^;  I.  A.  Cleaver,  Harry  Sloyer,  Geo. 
M.  Phillips  and  Supt.  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Ches- 
ter county;  John  Standing,  W.  J.  Hall,  Isaac 
P.  Garrett,  John  lyeedom,  Wm.  P.  Dickinson, 
Miss  Garrignes,  Miss  Smith,  Dr.  M.  P.  Dick- 
inson, John  M.  Parsons  and  Supt.  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Delaware  county;  Dr.  M.  G.  Bnim- 
bangh,  Huntingdon  county;  H.  H.  Quimby 
and  P.  A.  Moore,  Montgomery  county;  A.  D. 
Harrington,  H.  H.  Hubbert  and  J.  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Philadelphia. 


You  will  notice  that  Delaware  county  sent 
the  largest  delation  to  the  meetins:,  I.  A. 
Cleaver  was  cafled  to  the  chair,  and  H.  H. 
Quimby  elected  secretary.  The  president 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  pre- 
pare a  programme  of  work  for  the  conven- 
tion to  oe  neld  at  Harrisburg,  January  8th 
and  9th.  i8q6,  and  the  secretary,  that  the 
convention  had  been  called  in  the  hope  that 
a  permanent  association  of  the  School  Di- 
rectors of  the  State  might  be  effected  with 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  conferring  upon 
Questions  of  school  administration  and  in- 
nuencing  legislation.  County  associations 
have  demonstrated  their  value  and  the 
amount  of  good  that  they  have  done  is  in- 
calculable. A  State  association  will  do  the 
same  kind  of  eood  in  a  greatly  enhanced 
deeree  and  will  doubtless  have  the  added 
ntilitv  of  checking  harmful  and  promoting 
benencial  legislation  for  the  schools  by  giv- 
ing authoritative  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment of  school  authorities. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  suggest  a  programme  of 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  convention. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed: 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Quimby,  J.  K.  Wildman,  Jos. 
8.  Walton,  H.  B.  Bastbum  and  W.  J.  Hall. 
Thev  reported  the  following  programme  for 
Wednesday,  Januarv  8,  i80,  at  2  p.  m.: 

Organization;  address  by  Governor  Hast- 
ings; response,  H.  H.  Hubbert;  address, 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer;  discussion,  of  the 
consolidation  of  districts  and  free  transpor- 
tation of  pupils,  opened  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Mac- 
namee  and  continued  by  S.  C.  Weadley.  In 
the  evening,  Supt.  Jos.  S.  Walton  to  present 
the  question  ot  standard  plans  of  school 
houses.  For  the  morning  session  of  Thurs- 
day: The  organization  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion; the  question,  What  legislation  is 
needed  for  the  public  schools?  opened  by 
D.  F.  Fortney,  followed  by  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stew- 
art and  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert;  ana  the  question, 
What  should  be  the  basis  of  distribution  of 
the  State  appropriation?  to  be  opened  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Quimby. 

The  first  convention  of  the  School  Direct- 
ors of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  the  dates 
named.  It  was  called  to  order  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  room  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg 
by  H.  H,  Quimby,  who,  after  a  few  remarks, 
nominated  Mr.  I.  A.  Cleaver  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  convention.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected.  Mr.  Rowland  Thompson 
was  made  secretary.  The  programme  as 
pi-epared  by  the  committee  was  approved, 
and  necessary  committees  were  appointed 
to  nominate  officers,  on  resolutions,  and  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  Hastings,  on 
account  of  sickness,  the  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Supt.  h.  O.  Poose,  of  Harris- 
burg. The  programme  was  carried  out  with 
few  modifications,  the  various  topics  being 
well  and  ably  discussed.  A  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected,  and  a  constitution 
adopted. 
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Mrs.  M.  E.  Mumford,  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  the  convention,  urging^  the  need 
of  educational  legislation  for  the  schools  of 
that  city. 

The  chair  stated  at  i  p.  m.  that  the  hour 
fixed  for  adjournment  had  arrived,  and  the 
convention  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
R.  A.  Jamison. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  short 
account  of  this  association,  how  it  sprang 
into  ezistance,  who  conceived  the  idea  and 
a  synopsis  of  the  programme  of  the  first 
meeting,  and  I  thinh  we  will  all  agree  that 
credit  is  due,  for  a  lar^e  share  of  the  |^nd 
success  of  this  association,  to  H.  H.  Quimby, 
of  Montgomery  county,  the  home  of  our 
beloved  Governor.  Wnen  the  convention 
adjourned,  we  all  felt  that  it  had  performed 
a  fi'ood  work.  From  that  time  to  tne  present 
it  has  increased  in  numbers  and  usefulness, 
and  to-day  the  influence  of  this  great  organ- 
ization is  felt  in  almost  every  school  district. 
I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
every  county  in  this  great  State  will  be 
represented  here. 

MINIMUM   SAI«ARY. 

Wm.  Wynkoop,  Bucks,  offered  a  reso- 
lution that  this  convention  of  school  di- 
rectors approves  the  bill  now  before  the 
legislature  making  the  minimum  salary 
of  teadiers  $35.00  per  month  after  June, 
1894,  and  ^e  penalty  connected  there- 
with. 

On  motion  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  SUPT.  HAMII«TON. 

Hugh  B.  Eastbum,  esq.,  Bucks, 
thought  this  body  should  give  some  ex- 
pression of  the  sympathy  and  attachment 
we  all  feel  for  our  old  friend  and  fellow- 
member,  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of 
Allegheny  Co.  On  his  motion,  Supt. 
Hamilton  was  invited  to  address  the  con- 
vention at  this  time. 

Supt.  Hamilton  said  he  was  glad  to 
stand  here  upon  his  feet  and  look  us  all 
in  the  face  again,  which  last  year  he  was 
not  sure  he  would  ever  be  able  to  do.  He 
wished  also  to  thank  the  many  members 
who  had  manifested  their  sympathy  when 
it  was  needed.  It  came  at  the  fitting 
time,  and  was  appreciated.  As  he  ex- 
pected to  speak  at  some  length  to- night, 
he  would  say  no  more  at  this  time. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

D.  F.  Pomeroy,  Bradford,  inquired 
whether  under  the  law  school  boards  can 
appropriate  a  few  dollars  toward  paying 
expenses  of  delegates  to  this  body.  The 
chair  thought  there  was  no  law  for  it. 

Mr.  Eastburn  thought  the  same,  but 


where  boards  choose  to  do  it  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  trouble  about  it. 

J.  A.  Rine,  Northumberland,  said  his 
county  superintendent  had  a  balance  from 
institute  fund,  from  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated three  dollars  to  each  delegate. 
I^ast  year  his  own  board  had  borne  the 
expenses.  He  could  not  see  why  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  this,  and  was 
not  sure  it  was  illegal,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  given. 

ADDRESS  OP  GOV.  PENNYPACKER. 

The  committee  to  wait  on  the  Gov- 
ernor having  performed  their  duty,  the 
chair  introduced  Governor  Pennypacker, 
mentioning  that  he  had  served  bk  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  understand  there 
are  some  ladies  here,  and  have  been  looking 
around  to  find  them.  You  need  not  expect 
a  formal  address,  as  I  am  a  busy  man  since 
coming  to  Harrisburg,  struggling  with 
some  novel  thinj^s,  and  besides  there  is  a 
Commission  awaiting  my  presence  in  half 
an  hour.  I  know  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
my  appearance  here  and  a  word  of  greeting, 
and  Uie  opportunity  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me. 

In  a  certain  sense  I  am  the  outcome,  the 
creature,ofthe  public  school  system  of  PMm- 
sylvania.  In  tne  town  where  your  president 
resides,  near  Uie  obscure  locality  of  Tunnd 
Hill  (so-called  from  a  railroad  cut),  I  was 
bom,  and  among  my  earlier  recollections  is 
the  school  I  attended  there.  Then  my  fiitker 
moved  to  Philadeiphia,  and  I  was  sent  to 
the  Northwest  Grammar  School,  then  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  city,  where  I 
received  an  education  such  as  was  open  to 
others  there.  When  a  young  man,  as  yon 
have  been  told,  I  served  for  a  time  as  school 
director.  Later  I  was  appointed  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  three  years 
superintended  not  only  the  building  of 
school  houses,  bnt  the  work  of  the  schools. 
For  thirteen  years  afterwards  I  was  one  of 
the  Board  of  Judges  who  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education.  And  now  I 
find  that  I  have  a  certain  superintendence 
of  the  funds  which  supply  the  needs  of  the 
important  educational  interest.  So  the  as- 
sociation with  the  public  schools  which  be- 
gan in  my  early  life  has  continued  through 
the  whole  of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  all  of  yon, 
well  informed  men  as  you  are,  are  fully 
aware  how  great  has  been  the  development 
of  education  in  our  State.  The  only  way  to 
appreciate  it  fully  is  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison. The  people  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock  had  no  thoueht  of  a  school  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  making  their 
settlement.  But  one  of  the  first  things  done 
by  William  Penn  was  to  provide  for  school- 
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ing.  Enoch  Flower  was  teaching  the  chil- 
diin  during  the  very  first  year,  and  a  few 
years  later  tiie  William  Penn  Charter  School 
was  opened,  which  became  one  of  onr  most 
unportant  I'nstitntions,  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  uoing  a  great  work.  In  1776  the 
auestion  of  higher  education  arose,  and  in 
lie  constitution  adopted  they  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  minor  schools^  but  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  a  university, 
whidi  was  the  first  movement  of  that  kind 
in  America. 

The  first  pedagogical  essay  in  America 
was  by  an  old  schoolmaster  who  taught  in 
1750,  and  consisted  of  a  descrii>tion  of 
how  he  kept  school.  It  was  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  His  name  was  Chris- 
topher Dock,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
revive  his  memory.  The  facts  were  gath- 
ered, translated  and  printed,  and  now  few 
names  are  better  known.  I  advise  you  to 
read  his  essa^.  In  his  school  hung  a  wal- 
nut board,  with  sliding  slips  markS  "  in  " 
and  "out"  which  kept  tne  pupils' record. 
Among  the  rewards  were  "schriften," 
hand-colored  pictures  of  birds  and  flowers. 
I  have  some  of  them  now. 

These  were  pay  schools;  the  education  of 
all  at  public  expense  came  later.  In  an  old 
almanac  of  1758,  Christopher  Saur,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  ouUines  such  a  system,  and 
argues  in  fovor  of  it,  saying  that  wise  gov- 
ernment depends  upon  the  education  of  the 
children.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
this  was  the  earliest  sue^estion  on  this  line, 
but  I  know  of  none  earlier. 

All  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  a  system  that  prepares  the 
young  for  their  duties,  but  it  so  happens 
that  Pennsylvania  does  more  for  this  than 
any  other  State  in  the  country.  Every  one 
ought  to  know  and  be  proud  of  this,  for  it  is 
our  duty  not  only  to  continue  as  in  the  past, 
but  to  provide  for  further  development  and 
improvement. 

To  you,  representatives  of  the  schools,  I 
may  here  add  a  word  of  warning.  The  con- 
stitution and  laws  have  made  provision  for 
liberal  appropriations  of  money  intended  for 
the  benefit  and  helpfulness  of  our  school 
system.  But  I  am  told  that  there  are  points 
in  the  State  where  they  do  not  use  the 
money  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  instead 
of  helping  the  schools,  it  only  helps  these 
people  to  escape  from  their  duty  of  main- 
taining them.  Now  these  funds  were  in- 
tended not  to  take  the  place  of  local  taxa- 
tion, but  only  to  supplement  what  is  raised 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  everybody 
should  take  pride  in  doine  their  share. 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks, 
the  average  of  the  schools  allover  the  State 
has  improved,  and  they  are  better  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

I  am  myself  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  whatever  can  be  properly  and 
reasonably  done  in  my  department  to  help 
you  in  your  work,  I  think  you  can  depend 
on  being  done. 


The  Governor  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  on  motion  of  E.  J.  Smail,  esq.,  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  were  unani- 
mously returned  for  bis  presence  and 
address. 

MINIMUM    SALARIES. 

State  Supt.  Schaeffer  was  announced 
to  speak  on  this  question  at  the  closing 
session,  but  in  deference  to  other  engage- 
ments the  programme  was  so  modified  as 
to  arrange  to  hear  him  at  this  time.  His 
address  here  follows : 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Represent- 
ative Snyder  to  fix  a  minimum  salary  for 
school  teachers,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
question  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
other  newspapers  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  many  of  the  facts  which  I 
had  intended  to  use  in  my  address  for  this 
occasion.  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  salary 
may  reach  rural  districts,  but  it  will  prob- 
ablv  moduce  little  efiect  in  the  cities.  Nev- 
ertheless tliere  is  as  much  need  of  an 
increase  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  Penn^ 
sylvania  as  in  the  country  districts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  school  appropriation 
goes  to  tne  cities  and  boroughs.  Last  year 
we  cities  and  boroughs  received  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  whilst  the  townships 
received  only  about  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions. Whenever  the  appropriation  in  aid 
of  schools  was  increased,  the  larger  portion 
of  it  was  paid  to  the  cities  under  the  method 
of  distribution  fixed  by  law.  When  the 
appropriation  was  raisd  from  two  to  five 
millions,  the  School  Board  of  Reading  re- 
solved to  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  Cyan 
increase  often  per  cent  in  their  salaries. 

But  the  figures  in  the  annual  reports  do 
not  show  that  the  increase  was  ever  made 
because,  when  the  time  came,  the  treasury 
probably  did  not  warrant  the  increased 
expenditure.  To  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Pittsburg  I  am  glad  to  say  that  when 
Supt.  Andrews  came  into  office  salaries  of 
teachers  were  raised  10  per  cent.  Other 
encouraging  examples  might  also  be  cited. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  the  two 
deputies  in  the  School  Department,  and 
other  educators  throughout  the  State  &ave 
for  several  years  helped  in  agitating  the 
question  of  advancing  teachers'  salaries. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  increased  the 
compensation  of  its  employes  by  ten  per 
cent,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
wages  in  all  departments  of  public  activity. 
The  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 
been  benefited  by  an  increase  in  the  majority 
of  the  districts  of  this  Commonwealth.  The 
following^  figures  showing  that  there  are 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  which  do  not  pay 
their  teachers  as  much  as  they  get  from  the 
State,  will  emphasize  the  agitation  which 
the  Snyder  bill,  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
other  newspapers  have  begun  in  order  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  those  who  now 
teach  in  our  public  schools: 
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Slate  ADproprl-  TcftClieriP 

Adams  Connty—  •tTon.         Wages. 

tfcShenystown  bor.  .  •  •  I1045.20     I692.50 
Union,  Ind 306.70       253.75 

Annstrong  Countj — 
Reyburn  bor. 1588.45        883.75 

Beaver  County — 
Hookstown  bor. 303.31        271.65 

Bradford  County — 
Ulster  twp 1064.53       782.75 

Cambria  County — 
Chest  Springs  bor 277.15       2ia8o 

Clarion  County — 
Knoxtwp 756.33       696.00 

Crawford  Cfounty — 

C^itreville  bor 315.01        264.38 

Fairfield,  Bast,  twp.   .  •  .     944.52       898.15 
Pallowfield,  Bast,  twp. .  .    X091.88       506.25 

Huntingdon  County — 
Shade  Gap  bor. 176.76        171.00 

Luzerne  County — 
New  Columbus  bor.    .  .   .     204.35        183.75 
Plymouth  twp 7265.65      6835.00 

Mi£Bin  County— 
Derrytwp 3922.05      3117.50 

Potter  County- 
Homer  twp 265.06        217.50 

Snyder  County — 

Chapman  twp 1255.51      1218.00 

Union  twp 1302.98      1245.60 

Wayne  County — 
Palmyra  twp 677,40       618.75 

Westmoreland  County — 
Donegal  bor 153*98        117.59 

Notably  the  rural  districts  which  should 
raise  the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  In  the 
^cities  and  larfi;er  boroughs  the  price  of  living 
has  gone  up  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  with  no 
corresponding  increase  in  compensation  of 
teachers.  The  following  figures  show  how 
three  of  the  laimst  cities  of  Pennsylvania 
compare  with  others  in  the  United  States: 

StaU  Appropriation. 

i89s  and  x886 |i,ooo.ooo 

1887  and  1888 1,500,000 

1889  and  1890 2,000^000 

1891  and  1892 5,000,000 

1893  and  1894,  etc 5,500.000 

Average  Salaries  of  Teachers, 


Tear 


1885 

i8a6i 

1887 

1888 

1889 
1890 
I89I 
X692 

1893 
1894 
1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

I9cx> 
1901 
1902 


Wltbout 
PhlladelphU. 


Men   I  Women 


137.66 
36.87 
3710 
37.13 

37-57 
38.46 

39.34 
3983 
41.64 
41.81 
41.78 
41.80 

41.32 
41.06 

41.68 

41.62 

42.14 

42.98 


I29.59 
29.41 

29.29 

39.60 

29.76 

29.83 

30.46 
30.89 

32.53 

32.55 

32.79 
38.28 

32.86 

32.50 

32.73 
32.66 

33.08 
33.34 


General 
Avetaac. 


Men   Women 


138.38 

38.56 

38.44 
39.00 

39.86 
40.59 
42.15 

43.04 
44.16 

44.52 
44.28 

43.72 
42.69 

44.27 
44.25 
44.14 
44.92 


I29.90 
29.86 
30.16 

30.31 
30.54 
30.90 
31.41 
33.04 
33.05 

3834 
48.18 

38  II 
38.45 
37.84 
37.74 
38.23 
33.78 


PhiladelpliU 
Salarlea. 


Men    Women 


$128.20 
128.20 
133.20 
133.20 
133.20 
133.20 
133-20 
195.96 
195.94 
197.56 
197.56 
197.50 
157.12 
161.93 
167.21 
165.30 
176.28 
1 73- 10 


J62.20 
62.20 
67.20 
67.20 
67.20 
67.17 
60.24 

65.77 
64.66 

65.77 

65.77 

65.77 

65.54 
67.61 

63.11 
6330 
64.87 
63.00 


fc5.oo 

61.00 
61.00 
6i.ao 


PitMmrg, 

Men. 

I896-7-8* I150.00 

1899 150.00 

1900 150.00 

1901 i5aoo 

*  New  diatribntlon  law  went  Into  effect  1898. 

Reading, 

Men.  Women. 

1891 $104.29  $40.80 

1892 107.86  38.3^ 

X893 113-14  39.4a 

1894 113.18  38.87 

1895 102.04  39.88 

Comparisons  though  always  odious  are 
sometimes  needed  to  wake  us  up  and  to 
spur  us  to  action.  I  have  before  me  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  relative  amounts  spent 
upon  the  police  and  upon  the  schools  in 
several  of  the  lareer  cities.  For  every  dol- 
lar spent  upon  the  police  Boston  spends 
upon  her  schools  $2.25,  New  York  f2.i8, 
Cnicago  $2.21,  Cincinnati  I2.05,  New  Or- 
leans $2.55,  Detroit  $2.20,  Milwaukee  $2.4^ 
Washington  $2.11,  Newark  $2.17.  Provi- 
dence $2.15,  Louisville  $2.03,  Minneapolis 
$3.87,  Cleveland  $5.00,  Pittsburs:  ^.87, 
Philadelphia  $1.^5.  New  York  levies  4 
mills  tax  and  Philadelphia  2.8  mills  for 
school  purposes.  This  low  expenditure  <tf 
money  tor  school  purposes  in  Philadelphia 
accounts  partly  for  the  low  rank  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  average  salaries  |Miid  to  her 
teadiers.  On  the  basis  of  the  sverage  sal- 
aries paid  to  male  teachers  PennsvTvania 
occupiestwenty-sixth  place.and  on  the  bans 
of  tne  salaries  paid  to  women  teacfacfs 
our  State  occupies  twenty-second  place 
among  the  States  and  territories.  Is  uis  a 
credit  to  the  State  which  boasts  that  she 
occupies  the  second  place  in  wealth  and 
population  ? 

The  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  in  some 
counties  is  greater  than  tne  amount  paid  to 
teachers.  In  some  instances  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  criminal  in  a  county  jail  is  greater 
than  the  compensation  given  to  those  who 
guard  the  dearest  interests  of  every  home, 
namely,  the  education  and  moral  training 
of  the  children.  Teachers  have  no  incentive 
to  go  to  school  and  stick  to  teaching  when 
it  takes  them  ten  years  to  earn  as  much  as 
the  money  they  must  expend  in  fitting 
themselves  to  teach.  These  comparisons 
are  too  painful  to  be  pressed  at  this  time. 
Hence  I  turn  to  another  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  appreciated  bv  school  experts, 
out  is  not  generally  thought  of  by  persons 
engaged  in  other  vocations. 

Whenever  teachers  are  paid  lower  salaries 
than  they  can  earn  in  other  vocations,  the 
brightest  and  best  of  them  drift  into  voca- 
tions in  which  they  can  earn  more  money. 
This  necessitates  the  use  of  stimulants  in 
the  form  of  weekly  tests  and  monthly  ex- 
aminations to  keep  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils  up  to  a  moderate  standard  of  effici- 
ency.   Who  of  us  likes  to  pass  examina- 
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tions  ?  In  a  school  experience  of  thiity-five 
yeaiB  I  fonnd  bnt  one  pnpil  who  was  fond 
of  examinations.  He  had  an  abnormal 
memoty  and  was  an  abnormal  hnman  being 
in  other  respects.  Children  are  sometimes 
pat  to  a  most  exquisite  form  of  torture  by 
maj^ifyin^  the  tests  and  examinations 
which  are  m  favor  with  some  city  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools.  The  tendency  ot  these 
frequent  examinations  is  to  over-stimulate 
the  brightest  and  most  nervous  children, 
and  to  worry  those  who  are  less  gifted. 
Every  g[ood  teacher  tests  the  knowledge  of 
his  pupils  for  his  own  sake;  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  testine  his  skill  and  success  as  a 
teacher;  but  when  these  tests  and  examina- 
tions must  be  employed  to  keep  the  pupils 
at  work,  there  is  in  all  probability  a  very 
serious  defect  in  the  teachinfi".  The  interest 
in  study  should  come  from  Uie  subject  mat- 
ter of  instruction  and  not  from  outside  in- 
flnences.  The  best  teacher  I  ever  had  was 
forever  drilling  us  in  review,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  was  taking  us  over  new 
ground.  We  never  thought  of  his  reviews 
as  tests  or  examinations  for  which  we  were 
tequired  to  make  special  preparation.  Our 
interest  in  his  work  came  from  the  new 
knowledjre  which  he  imparted  from  day  to 
day.  It  IS  easy  to  see  that  low  salaries  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  over- pressure  of 
children  at  school  through  the  undue  prom- 
inence given  to  weekly  tests  and  monthly 
examinations. 

In  view  of  the  discouraging  figures  which 
I  have  given  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  total  failure. 
This  is  far  from  t>ein^  the  case.  In  view  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  I  often 
marvel  at  the  results  we  ihave  been  able  to 
accomplish.  Reading,  Writing,  Arithme- 
tic, the  fundamentals  in  Geography  and 
English  grammar,  are  so  well  taught  that  in 
the  Civil  Service  examinations  the  appli- 
cants from  Pennsylvania  take  almost  front 
rank  among  those  which  present  themselves 
in  the  different  States  of  this  Union.  That 
these  results  are  attained  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  work  of  our  thirteen  State  Normal 
Schools,  whose  eraduates  are  not  afraid  to 
go  into  the  rurafdistricts  to  teac^,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  in  some  other  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  schools  to  banish 
illiteracy.  Pennsylvania  has  been  made  the 
dumpingjCTound  for  the  illiterate  popula- 
lations  of  Southern  Europe.  When  the  total 
number  of  people  who  can  read  and  write  is 
compared  witn  the  total  number  in  other 
States,  it  seems  that  we  hold  a  very  low 
place  on  the  score  of  illiteracy,  but  this 
manipulation  of  statistics  is  unfair  because 
it  casts  denominators  to  the  winds.  The 
number  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write 
should  be  confined  to  the  population  above 
the  age  of  ten  and  a  comparison  should  be 
made  with  the  total  population  of  the  State 
above  tiiat  age.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen 
that  Pennsylvania  has  been  forging  towards 


the  front  in  spite  of  the  low  salaries  paid  to 
our  teachers.  When  it  comes  to  school  work 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  we 
are  not  doing  for  the  children  of  Pennsylva- 
nia what  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect  in 
view  of  the  large  appropriation  to  schools. 
The  boys  and  nrls  wno  grow  up  on  the  farm 
should  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  mar- 
vels and  wonders  whicn  transpire  round 
about  them  in  the  natural  world.  They  do 
not  get  this  instruction  simply  because 
teachers  cannot  teach  what  they  do  not 
known.  The  course  has  been  lengthened  at 
the  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  teachers  this  kind  of  information. 
We  need  several  summer  schools  at  which 
teachers  can  combine  studv  with  recreation, 
and  thus  fit  themselves  for  better  work  along 
lines  of  nature  study.  We  need  teachers 
with  culture  such  as  they  cannot  afiford  to 

fet  on  the  basis  of  the  low  salaries  paid  to- 
ay.  In  view  of  the  low  rank  whicn  Penn- 
sylvania holds  on  this  score  among  the 
States  and  Territories  of  this  Union,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture makes  the  largest  appropriation  for 
school  purposes  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
in  view  of  the  unbounded  wealth  in  coal, 
iron,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  agricul- 
tural resources,  in  view  o7  the  unbounded 
Srosperitv  by  which  we  have  been  blest 
uring  the  last  four  years,  and  in  view  of 
the  increased  price  of  living,  I  ask  you,  the 
directors  of  tnis  Commonwealth,  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  an  advance  in 
teachers*  salaries  which  will  mean  to  the 
teachers  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  distress,  and  to  the  children  of  this 
Commonwealth  educational  facilities  equal 
to  the  best  that  can  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

G.  W.  Atherton,  Franklin  county, 
offered  a  resolution  expressing  approval 
of  the  Roberts  bill  now  before  the  Legis* 
lature,  which  provides  that  no  school 
district  shall  receive  from  the  State  ap- 
propriation a  greater  amount  than  it 
raises  by  local  taxation. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  committee. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  RURAI.  SCHOOI3. 

The  question  "  To  what  extent  should 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Rural  school  be 
a  preparation  for  the  Normal  school  and 
College  ?*'  was  answered  in  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noss,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  California,  Pa.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  century  ago,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  was  disgracefully  weak  and  help- 
less, her  universities  were  good,  but  her 
common  schools  were  poor.  Then  and  there 
was  planted  that  system  of  universal  ele- 
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mentary  education  that  within  sixty  years 
abolished  illiteracy  and  made  Prussian  edu- 
cation the  model  of  the  world.  So  it  was 
thirty  years  ago  in  France.  Her  universi- 
ties were  celebrated,  but  her  public  schools 
were  contemptible.  After  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  1870,  France  adopted  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  her  conquerors,  and  now  her 
elementary  schools  are  said  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass those  of  Prussia.  That  kind  of  educa- 
tion yields  the  largest  and  best  results  that 
reaches  the  most  people  and  the  neediest, 
The  problem  in  a  democracy  is  not  so  much 
how  to  benefit  the  favored  tenth  as  how  to 
rescue  the  "submerged  tenth,''  and  encour- 
age the  ''swimming  tenth."  It  is  not  a 
question  of  raising  the  top  high,  but  of  lift- 
ing the  bottom  somewhat.  The  strength 
and  ho|>e  of  a  tree  are  in  its  roots,  and  of  a 
people  in  those  who  till  the  soil  or  carry 
their  dinner  in  a  pail.  Among  those  only 
do  we  find  great  endurance  and  large  fami- 
lies. '*  Hardl]^  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
school  population, ' '  says  John  Dewey,  '  'ever 
attains  to  what  we  call  higher  education; 
only  five  per  cent,  to  the  erade  of  our  high 
school,  while  much  more  than  one-half  leave 
on  or  before  the  completion  of  the  fiAh  year 
of  the  elementary  grade. ' '  The  rural  schools 
exist  for  the  good  of  the  children  who  at- 
tend them.  The  work  ofthese  schools  should 
be  planned  and  carried  out  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils.  Preparation  for  some 
hiffher  grade  of  school,  such  as  the  Normal 
school  or  college,  is  merely  incidental. 
Preparation  for  life  is  the  one  great  purpose. 
Our  prosperity  will  depend  more  upon  what 
is  done  for  all  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  than  upon  what  is  done  for  the 
limited  number  attending  higher  institu- 
tions. 

The  vital  question  is  not,  how  shall  we 
construct  the  course  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
few  who  go  to  college  ?  but,  how  shall  we 
enrich  and  vitalize  it  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  multitudes  who  get  only  a  common 
school  education  ? 

Education  is  weakest  in  Pennsylvania  to- 
day where  it  should  be  strongest,  namely, 
in  the  common  schools.  I  know  this  is  de- 
nied by  some.  The  patriotic  orator,  or  pop- 
ular candidate,  dilates  upon  the  greatness  of 
our  common  schools.  He  wins  the  applause 
of  the  audience,  and  deceives  himself  and 
his  hearers. 

Stump  speakers  point  with  pride  to  our 
State  appropriation  of  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  public  schools,  and 
declare  that  no  other  State  appropriates  so 
much.  This  contains  a  fallacy.  It  may  be 
true  that  no  other  State  appropriates  so 
much,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  no  other 
important  State  do  the  children  get  so  little. 
If  this  appropriation  is  an  educational  bless- 
ing, the  benefit  is  to  be  measured  not  by 
what  the  State  gives,  but  by  what  the  child 
gets.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  great  and 
wealthy  State  the  child  gets  a  shorter  term 


of  school  and  a  cheaper  teacher  than  in  any 
adjoining  State  (with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion), or  m  any  important  State  of  the  entire 
Union,  While  we  brag  of  our  industries  and 
wealth,  there  are  twenty  States  that  pay 
their  teachers  more  salary  than  we  pay.  To 
be  more  exact,  in  twentv-six  States  of  the 
Union  male  teachers,  and  twenty -two  States 
female  teachers,  receive  better  salaries  than 
the  get  in  Pennsylvania. 

Last  fall  a  young  lady  of  my  acqnaintasoe 
engaged  to  teach  a  school  at  35  dollars  a 
monui  (within  twenty  miles  oi  Pittsbuxg. 
She  had  to  choose  between  paying  $20  a 
month  for  board  and  walkinjg^  three  miles 
from  home.  She  walks.  This  ^onng  lady 
will  get  for  her  term's  teaching  in  all  $245, 
a  sum  that  would  not  pay  her  Doardingthie 
year  round  at  seventv*five  cents  a  day,  to 
say  nothing  of  dress,  books,  schooling,  etc. 
If  she  earns  more  than  this  she  must  accept 
domestic  service  or  some  other  kind  of 
labor  in  vacation  months.  Domestic  ser- 
vants in  her  locality  receive  much  more  per 
year  than  she  receives  if  boarding  is  con- 
sidered. Her  condition  is  not  an  exception. 
Thousands  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  fiue 
no  better.  Hundreds  get  but  $25  or  less  per 
month.  When  we  boast  of  what  we  are  ao- 
ing,  we  show  pride  where  humility  would 
be  more  befitting.  The  best  sini^le  test  of 
the  qualitv  of  public  instruction  is  what  it 
costs  and  now  iong[  it  lasts  each  year.  Other 
States  do  better  without  a  large  approba- 
tion than  Pennsylvania  does  with  it.  Pos- 
sibly our  lar^e  appropriation  is  a  curse  ts 
us  instead  ofa  blessing.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
secured  in  the  first  place  by  distinctively 
educational  men  for  distinctively  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  was  chiefly  a  politicd 
measure.  No  provisions  were  made  to  insure 
its  being  used  to  improve  schools.  It  gave 
sordid  and  penurious  school  boards  Uieir 
coveted  opportunity.  I/>cal  taxes  were  re- 
duced or  wholly  al)oli8hed,  and  the  children 
are,  perhaps,  worse  ofi*  than  they  would  have 
been  under  a  smaller  appropriation.  Bither 
the  appropriation  should  be  large  enough  to 
support  the  schools  properly  without  any 
local  taxation,  or  local  taxes  should  be  ma& 
to  bear  some  reasonable  ratio  to  the  appro- 
priation. As  it  is,  while  the  State  boasts  of 
its  munificent  grants  to  education,  the 
schools  are  impoverished.  The  State  gives 
like  a  prince,  the  school  receives  like  a 
beggar. 

Much  has  been  said  of  our  great  "system" 
of  public  schools.  System  is  what  we  lack. 
Our  one  great  need  in  Pennsylvania  is  t 
better  connection  of  the  different  grades  of 
the  schools  with  each  other  in  a  system. 
Our  educational  structure  is  like  a  huge 
hotel  building  that  is  formed  by  joining 
several  houses  together  and  painting  the 
outside  the  same  color.  The  only  sign  of 
unity  or  plan  is  the  paint.  The  floors  are 
not  on  the  same  level,  the  halls  are  not  of 
the  same  width.  The  hotel  is  not  really 
*  one  house,  but  an  aggregation  of  rooms. 
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In  our  eletnentaiT  schools,  there  is  na  uni- 
fonnity  nor  similarity  in  the  work  done  in 
the  different  districts.  Each  school  district 
is  a  law  to  itself.  Some  townships  have 
high  schools.  The  great  majority  have 
none.  The  term  high  school  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  same  tiling  in  an^  two 
districts.  There  is  no  official  description  or 
standard  of  a  high  school  in  Pennsylvania. 
Each  high  school,  like  Topsy,  "just  grows." 
As  a  result  of  this  beautiful  system  the 
graduate  of  a  high  school  does  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  him  next.  If 
he  graduates  from  one  high  school,  he  may 
be  able  to  enter  the  best  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  land  without  examination.  If 
lie  graduates  from  another,  he  may  not  be 
able  even  to  enter  a  normal  school,  or  the 
innior  year  of  some  other  high  school. 

If  one  compares  the  tram  sdiedules  of 
two  rival  railroads  passing  through  the 
same  town,  he  finds  as  a  rule  that  the  trains 
on  the  different  roads  are  not  run  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  those  who  travel  by  both 
roads.  If  connections  suit,  it  is  merely  a 
coincidence.  If  on  the  other  hand,  one 
studies  the  train  schedules  of  some  railway 
system,  he  finds  that  so  far  as  possible,  the 
trains  on  the  branch  roads  are  timed  to  con- 
nect conveniently  with  those  on  the  main 
lines.  Such  considerations  justify  us  in 
applying  the  term  "  system  *'  to  such  a  rail- 
road, ^nie  lack  of  system  in  education  is 
more  serious  than  in  travel.  The  traveler 
will  reach  his  destination  if  he  has  to  walk, 
but  most  pupils  are  only  too  easily  dis- 
couraged by  difficulties  and  stopped  alto- 
g ether  in  their  course.  In  many  of  the 
ladins^  states  educationally  the  different 
nades  of  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to 
uie  university  connect  well  with  each  other, 
so  that  the  pupil's  progress  is  encouraged 
and  facilitated.  Michigan  is  such  a  state ; 
Massachusetts  is  another.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  courses  of  studies  in  the  different  grades 
of  schools  overlap  and  much  of  the  pupil's 
time  is  wasted  by  repeatedly  going  over  the 
same  studies  in  different  schools.  We  take 
nothing  for  granted.  The  different  kinds 
of  schools  are  not  related  to  each  other  in 
an  economical  and  helpful  way.  Credit  is 
not  given  to  the  proper  extent  in  the  higher 
schools  for  work  done  in  the  lower.  These 
unreasonable  demands  are  made  because  of 
an  exaggerated  value  placed  upon  book 
knowledge,  or  scholarship  so-called. 

Any  kind  of  bookish  knowledge  that  can 
be  reckoned  by  per  cents  is  as  much  prized 
in  school  as  it  is  despised  everywhere  else. 
Useless  and  obsolete  stuff,  such  as  circulat- 
ing decimals,  or  arbitration  of  exchange,  is 
still  being  taught,  not  for  practical  use  but 
for  discipline.  Almost  any  fool  thing  can 
be  kept  in  the  school  if  somebody  says  it's 
good  for  discipline.  Except  in  school, people 
Delieve  that  tne  best  discipline  consists  in 
doing  something  worth  doing,  and  in  doing 
it  well. 

The  paramount  things  of  bodily  health 


and  grace,  social  culture,  the  beauties  of 
literature,  art  and  music,  interest  in  social, 
civic  and  industrial  afifairs—all  these  things 
which  count  so  much  in  real  life  are  too 
often  ignored  in  school.  What  then  is  the 
great  duty  of  the  rural  schools?  It  is 
chiefly  to  secure  for  every  school  a  thor- 
oughly competent  teacher  reeardless  of  cost. 
The  instruction  of  the  youth  should  be  en- 
trusted only  to  the  most  gifted,  the  noblest 
minded,  and  the  best  prepared  teachers  of 
the  country,  and  never  to  those  who  lack 
skill,  ability,  or  character.  School  directors 
have  a  sacred  trust  and  a  solemn  duty. 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  employ  teachers 
as  an  act  of  friendship  or  of  charity.  One 
who  inflicts  a  poor  teacher  on  a  school  when 
a  better  one  could  be  had  is  more  cruel  and 
unjust  than  he  who  robs  orphan  children  of 
trust  funds.  To  steal  money  from  a  child 
is  base,  but  to  rob  a  child  of  his  only  chance 
to  get  an  education  is  baser.  The  supreme 
need  of  the  rural  schools  is  trained  teachers. 
Poor  country  schools  are  driving  thousands 
of  fiunilles  from  tiie  farms  to  the  towns. 

The  trolley  car  and  free  rural  mail  delivery 
will  do  much  to  increase  the  attractions  of 
country  life,  but  no  considerations  whatso- 
ever will,  in  this  day,  reconcile  parents  to 
the  unnecessary  and  unspeakable  uwisance 
of  cheap  schools. 

To  wnat  extent,  then,  should  the  course 
of  study  in  the  rural  schools  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  normal  school  and  the  college  ? 
I  would  answer,  not  to  any  extent.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  adjusting  the  public  school  to 
the  work  of  the  higher  institutions,  but  of 
making  the  public  school  work  just  what  it 
ou^ht  to  be  and  adjusting  the  higher  insti* 
tutions  to  it. 

E.  J.  Small,  esq. ,  said  one  great  weak- 
ness was  in  employing  cheap  teachers; 
and  you  cannot  get  good  ones  if  you  are 
too  penurious  to  pay  a  suitable  salary. 
We  are  fortunate  in  the  great  state  of 
Allegheny  in  this  respect;  we  pay  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Philadelphia  for 
teaching  in  proportion  to  what  we  pay 
for  police.  If  you  have  an  intelligent, 
moral  population,  you  do  not  need  so 
much  police.  You  grow  up  a  race  of 
men  and  women  that  can  dispense  with 
most  of  that  form  of  government.  There 
is  a  great  saving  in  that.  In  the  borough 
of  Braddock,  in  Allegheny  county,  the 
ratio  of  expenditure  is  six  for  schools  to 
one  for  police.  When  we  know  of  a  good 
teacher,  we  try  to  get  her  by  offering  a 
better  salary;  we  know  that  we  cannot 
get  talent  without  money.  The  Direc- 
tors who  are  so  small  as  to  pay  less 
money  for  teaching  than  they  get  from 
the  State  appropriation,  do  not  all  live  in 
the  backwoods.  In  our  little  borough 
we  pay  good  salaries,  and  we  want  good 
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teadiers;  our  saperintendent  has  $2100 
and  earns  it,  but  he  has  been  offered  a 
better  place.  Low  salaries  mean  that 
you  are  paying  for  mere  labor,  not  talent. 
It  is  worse  than  stealing  from  a  child  to 

?nt  over  him  a  good-for-nothine  teacher, 
^he  intention  of  the  public  schools  was 
to  reach  those  who  could  not  get  an  edu- 
cation without  them;  we  furnish  free 
books,  paper,  pens  and  pencils,  and  if  we 
do  not  furnish  good  teachers  it  is  our  dis- 
grace, and  we  are  not  performing  the 
work  God  has  given  us  to  do. 

Wm.  Chandler,  Lancaster  county : 
Does  a  high  salary  always  ensure  good 
•quality  of  teaching  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  There  is  danger  of 
drawing  unwarranted  condnsions.  Some 
people  ask.  Are  not  the  schools  a  total 
failure  ?  By  no  means:  they  were  estab- 
lished to  abolish  illiteracy,  and  the  re- 
sults of  civil  service  examinations  show 
that  Pennsylvania  candidates  compare 
well  with  those  of  other  States.  But  our 
school  work  cannot  equal  that  of  States 
that  pay  more  for  teachers,  and  so  get 
better  talent.  We  will  have  to  berin  at 
the  money  question  in  order  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  warfare  for  the  best  markets 
and  the  trade  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
S.  M.  Wakefield,  Payette  county:  We 
established  a  course  of  study  and  held 
term  examinations  for  the  township  di- 
ploma, and  since  then  out  of  18  grad- 
uates, II  came  from  our  schools;  and  it 
was  because  we  put  into  them  the  best 
teachers  we  could  eet.  Our  graduates 
are  as  well  prepared  as  any  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

WH9RS  MORS  MONBY  SHOUtD  BB 
SXPBNDBD. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Keifer,  of  Mercer  county, 
read  the  following  paper  in  answer  to  the 
question,  *' Along  what  lines  of  Public 
Education  should  More  Money  be  Bx- 
pended?" 

Public  education  has  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment.  It  has  become  a  controlling 
factor  in  modem  civilization.  In  a  large 
degree,  it  is  determining  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  qualities  of  our  citi- 
zens; and  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Thus  far  it  has  not  cured  all  the 
ills  of  humanity,  but  it  has  become  a  potent 
factor  in  discovering  and  developing  the 
powers  of  mankind.  That  our  system  of 
public  education  has  defects  cannot  be  de- 
nied. It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was 
started  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  and  intense 
•opposition.  Its  founders  were  unable  to 
work  out  a  perfect   system  of  education. 


Thev  could  only  piepate  the  g^oond  and 
lay  the  foundation.  In  doing  this  they  met 
difficulties  and  solved  problems  which  wcfe 
peculiar  to  their  age.  Since  then  each  soe- 
ceedin^  generation  of  the  friends  of  pnhlk 
education  has  tried  to  extend  and  perfect 
this  system  by  meeting  its  own  difficolties 
and  solving  its  own  problems.  Bnt  two 
generations  have  not  been  able  to  remove 
all  defects  from  this  system,  and  mncfa  less 
have  they  been  able  to  reach  the  final  cob- 
elusions  with  reference  to  public  education. 
To  do  this  will  require  the  united  effints  of 
almost  endless  ages.  The  experience  of 
past  generations  give  us  a  broader  and 
clearer  conception  of  what  public  education 
ought  to  be,  and  has  made  the  requirements 
of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  along  the 
lines  of  public  education  many  and  varied. 
To  realize  these  conceptions  and  to  meet 
these  requirements  involves  the  expenditnie 
of  vast  sums  of  money  and  a  broad  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  humanity  and  its  man- 
ifold needs  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  called  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  dirert 
public  education.  In  view  of  this,  the 
question,  ''  Along  what  lines  of  public  edu- 
cation should  more  money  be  expended?*' 
is  a  proper  one  and  should  receive  onr  care- 
ful consideration. 

In  tryine  to  answer  this  question  we 
might  consider  with  profit  the  expenditofe 
of  more  money  in  enlargin|^  and  bcAutifying 
our  school  grounds,  in  setting  apart  and  fit- 
ting up  playgrounds,  in  establishinjg:  free 
kimlergartens  and  vacation  schools,  in  em- 
plo]^in^  special  teachers,  in  enlarging  and 
equipping  libraries,  in  securing  closer  super- 
vision and  special  apparatus.  The  expen- 
diture of  more  mone^y  along  these  lines  dL 
public  education  is  important,  bnt  it  is  my 
purpose  to  confine  myself  to  a  considemtion 
of  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  proper 
hygienic  conditions  and  more  good  t^icfaen 
in  our  public  schools. 

I.  PROPBR  HYGIBNIC  CONDITIONS. 

In  many  cases  the  conditions  snnxrandiBg 
our  pupils  at  school  are  not  conducive  to 
healthy  physical,  intellectual  and  mocal 
growth.  For  six  hours  durine  five  days  of 
the  week  for  a  period  extending  thitMigh 
more  than  half  the  year  they  are  rec^nired  to 
live  and  work  in  a  buildine  erected  with  little 
or  on  provision  for  health.  The  building 
is  often  located  on  low,  damp  and  poorly 
drained  ground,  or  in  a  filthy,  dilapidated, 
noisy  and  immoral  portion  of  the  town  or 
city.  It  is  poorly  and  irregularly  heated. 
In  its  construction  no  provision  was  made 
for  furnishing  pure  air  to  the  pupils,  and  as 
a  result  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  viti- 
ated air  over  and  over,  or  suffer  from  the  evfl 
effects  of  a  cold  draft.  It  is  also  inadequatelj 
and  improperly  lighted,  so  that  pnpils  sit- 
ing a  few  feet  m>m  the  windows  must  strain 
their  eyes  in  order  to  work,  while  those  nesr 
suffier  from  a  glaring  light.  In  a  school 
building  constructed  after  this  fashion  the 
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school  hours  in  many  cases  are  long  and  un- 
interrupted, tlie  pupils  required  to  learn 
long  lessons  and  maintain  strict  silence. 

These  conditions  may  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  our  State,  and  constitute  one  of  tJie 
most  serious  and  intolerable  defects  in  our 
pnblic  school  system.  This  inj urious  defect 
may,  however,  be  removed,  and  it  will  be  as 
soon  as  we  have  learned  that  physical  and 
moral  health  is  as  essential  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  as  intellectual  achievement, 
and  to  preserve  and  promote  the  physical  and 
moral  health  ofthe  children  at  school.  When 
these  facts  shall  be  fully  appreciated  then 
the  school  building  will  be  erected  in  a  well- 
drained,  clean,  quiet  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, even  if  such  a  location  does  involve  the 
outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  sepa- 
rate rooms  of  the  building  will  be  made  30 
feet  long,  25  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high,  or  in 
these  proportions,  and  furnished  with  seats 
for  only  forty  pupils  even  thoueh  the  school 
population  is  large  and  the  funds  low.  The 
omldine  will  be  furnished  with  a  heating 
plant  that  under  all  changed  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  will  maintain  an  even  tem- 
perature at  from  65  to  68  degrees  (F.),  and 
eqnipped  with  appliances  which  will  supply 
each  of  the  school  rooms  with  at  least  1200 
cubic  feet  of  pure  warm  air  each  minute  irre- 
spective of  the  cost.  It  will  have  each  room 
well  lighted.  At  least  185  square  feet  of 
transparent  glass  will  be  placed  in  one  or  at 
most  two  sides  of  a  room  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  plans.  In  addition  to  this 
all  gross  forms  of  immorality,  such  as 
drunkenness,  lewdness  and  profanity  will  be 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  the  school  build- 
ing. 

To  erect  our  school  buildings  after  this 
fashion  will  be  expensive;  and  will  involve 
a  laiger  outlay  of  money  for  public  educa- 
tion than  has  heretofore  been  contemplated. 
But  if  our  ideals  are  to  be  realized  it  must 
be  done.  If  our  system  of  public  education 
involves  the  physical  and  moral  salvation 
ofthe  people  as  well  as  their  intellectual  de- 
velopment, this  expenditure  must  be  made. 
The  school  building  has  become  a  factor  in 
molding  the  life  of  the  community.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  ideal  building  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view;  but  above  all 
else  it  should  present  the  ideal  conditions 
for  life.  When  these  conditions  shall  pre- 
vail, then  the  homes  and  indeed  the  lite  of 
the  community  will  be  lifted  up  and  en- 
nobled. 

n.  MORE  GOOD  TEACHBKS. 

There  are  many  good  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  In  nearly  everv  school  district 
there  are  some  teachers  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally  qualified  for  Uieir  im- 
portant work.  These  should  be  retained  in 
the  public  school  work.  Neither  the  dis- 
trict nor  the  state  can  afford  to  have  them 
engage  in  any  other  occupation.  The  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  them  from  this  higher 


work.  But  in  many  cases  they  can  be  re- 
tained onl^  by  a  more  just  remuneration. 
The  qualities  which  make  a  good  teacher 
are  valuable  both  to  the  possessor  and  to 
the  community;  and  yet  we  too  often  ex- 
pect these  qualifications  to  be  used  for  the 
public  good,  yea,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
state,  at  a  salary  no  higher  than  that  paid 
for  unskilled  labor.  This  is  neither  right 
nor  just:  and  because  of  this  injustice  we 
often  lose  some  of  our  brightest  and  most 
promising  young  teachers.  To  retain  them 
we  must  pay  more  money  to  our  good 
teachers. 

But  while  there  are  many  good  teachers 
in  our  public  schools,  there  are  not  enough 
of  them.  The  public  school  work  is  hin- 
dered and  hampered  by  a  lack  of  teachers 
possessing  the  proper  qualifications  for 
this  divine  work.  There  are  plenty  of  ap- 
plicants for  our  schools.  There  are  even 
some  wl^o  are  willing  to  teach  at  a  reduced 
salary.  But  amidst  this  apparent  plenty, 
school  boards  are  often  perplexed  to  get 
satisfactory  teachers  for  all  the  schools 
under  their  control.  And  yet  there  are 
many  clean,  bright,  energetic  boys  and 
girls  whose  minds  and  hearts  might  be 
turned  to  teaching,  if  good  teachers  were 
better  paid.  I/iberal  and  just  rewards  for 
good  teachers  will  call  out  and  develop  the 
talent  of  these  youths  and  put  it  at  the 
disposal  of  our  school  boards,  and  conse- 
crate it  to  the  highest  and  best  interest  of 
the  state.  The  commercial  enterprises  of 
the  state  are  engaging  much  of  our  best 
talent,  because  their  rewards  are  many  and 
great.  School  directors  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  order  of  human 
existence  talents  are  called  out  and  devel- 
.oped  by  rewards  of  a  tangible  and  mate- 
rial character.  When  this  fact  is  more 
generally  recognized  and  school  boards  are 
made  to  feel  Uiat  the  very  best  teachers 
are  none  too  good  for  our  public  schools, 
then  will  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
broaden  and  deepen,  give  better  satisfac- 
tion to  its  frienas,  silence  its  enemies,  and 
more  speedily  fulfill  its  God-given  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened 
by  Wm.  H.  Priest^  of  Lackawanna 
county,  who  read  the  following  : 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  that  mag- 
nificent address  of  his  before  the  teachers  of 
Connecticut,  gives  all  school  men  excellent 
advice  that  ought  to  be  heeded  and  pondered 
over.  He  has  said  some  things  that  perhaps 
are  not  1  ust.  But  whatever  our  opinions  are 
of  his  thoughts  and  trite  sayings,  we  must 
admit  that  on  the  subject,  '*  Better  Results 
are  Wanted,'  'he  has  given  to  us  seed 
thoughts  that  ought  to  bear  much  fruit  in 
several  districts.  I  wish  that  the  kernel 
of  his  talk  could  be  thoroughly  digested 
by  every  director.  The  key  to  the  address 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He 
has  shown  by  careful  figures  that  the  peo- 
ple  of  the   United   States   expend    more 
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money  to  feed  foodstuffs  to  the  children 
than  we  do  for  their  mental  and  moral 
training.  To  nse  his  own  words:  **  Conld 
anybo^  imagine  it  to  be  unreasonable  to 
spend  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 
a  child  as  much  as  is  spent  on  his  food  ?  If 
that  equality  in  ezpenaiture  could  be  estab- 
lished all  over  the  union,  there  would  result 
a  prodigious  improvement  in  the  public 
schools/*  This  is  a  debatable  miestion  and 
has  able  advocates  on  both  siaes.  It  is  a 
hard  task  to  perform  and  a  hard  problem  to 
to  solve.  But  solve  it  we  must,  and  in  a  way 
to  benefit  both  teachers  and  pupils.  A 
shrewd  man  has  said,  "  If  the  best  man 
had  his  faults  written  on  his  forehead  the^ 
would  make  him  pull  down  his  hat  over  his 
eyes."  We  have  faults  as  directors,  but  we 
must  look  them  in  the  face  and  not  hide 
them.  Let  us  be  manly,  and  grapple  with 
these  serious  questions  that  come  before  us 
from  time  to  time. 
Questions  to  be  solved : 

Teachers'  salaries. 

Manual  training. 

Domestic  science. 

Register  of  births. 

Lectures  for  the  people. 

Compulsory  education  law. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTBS  A  GOOD  TBACHBR? 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Lutz,  of  Delaware  county, 
was  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  to- 
morrow morning,  but  changes  in  the  pro- 
gramme made  it  desirable  to  have  it  read 
at  this  time.    It  here  follows : 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  is  one  of  such 
great  magnitude  that  it  should  have  been 
alloted  to  a  professional  man,  a  state  or 
county  superintendent,  and  not  to  a  lavman 
whose  observation  has  been  limited.  Teach- 
ers, like  men  and  women  in  all  professions 
and  callings,  are  bom  not  maae;  many  a 
good  house-wife,  trained- nurse,  skilled  oper- 
ator, stenographer.book  keeper  or  in  various 
other  avocations  in  life,  has  missed  his  or 
her  calling  and  made  a  woful  failure  as  a 
school-teacher  when  the  same  effort  made 
in  training  would  have  made  them  a  success 
in  some  other  calling. 

Not  every  scholar  is  a  teacher,  but  everv 
teacher  must  be  a  scholar;  not  only  a  book 
scholar,  but  student  of  human  nature,  and 
must  have  gained  some  deeree  of  proficiency 
in  the  art:  a  student  of  broad  and  liberal 
views,  must  keep  abreast  with  every  move 
and  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

The  good  teacher  must  be  a  person  of 
strong  personalities;  to  have  lasting  influ- 
ence on  pupils  this  element  must  be  a  pow- 
erful motor  force;  it  is  not  what  the  teacher 
says  to  the  pupils  that  influences  their  lives 
the  most,  but  it  is  what  the  teacher  is;  it  is 
the  silent  moving  force  back  of  the  teaching; 
it  is  earnest  work  and  a  profound  life  back 
of  the  teaching  that  makes  the  life  of  the 
teacher  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils. 

Next  to  the  incompetent  parent  is  the  in- 


competent teacher,  and  that  there  are  alas! 
many  incompetent  parents  is  a  sad  element 
to  note  in  this  age  of  progress  and  civiliaea- 
tion;  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those 
having  the  choosing  and  placing  of  teach- 
ers over  the  young  of  today  and  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow— g^ood  teachers;  we 
cannot  remedy  the  evil  of  incompetent  pa- 
rents, but  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  callmg 
and  duty  we  may  place  the  child  or  children 
of  incompetent,  inhuman,  unworthy  pa- 
rents, unaer  the  influence  of  teachers,  who 
aside  fh>m  home  life  and  influence,  may 
mould,  form  and  fashion  their  young  lives, 
that  thev  may  rise  above  their  environ- 
ments, thereby  becoming  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  a  living  testimony  to  a  good 
and  faithful  conscientious  teacnerwho  real- 
izes that  one  soul  saved  or  one  character 
built  up  and  ennobled,  makes  a  useful  life, 
a  good  citizen,  a  happy  penon  and  in  all 
probability  saves  a  community  untold  cost 
and  unknown  influence  for  bad  or  good  on 
generations  yet  unborn. 

A  ffood  teacher  will  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  justice  and  exactness;  all  chitdien 
have  a  keen  idea  of  fairness;  seldom  fail  in 
their  ideas  of  justice,  as  they  are  seldom 
biased  or  prejudiced;  by  so  doing  he  will  fix 
the  same  characters  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
that  will  be  lasting,  as  impressions  made  at 
this  age  are  enduring;  in  short,  the  good 
teacher  does  not  want  to  teach  book  learn- 
ing only;  that  is  really  the  small  end  of  ed- 
ucation; our  state  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
work- houses  and  jails  are  all  more  or  less 
well  stocked  with  book-education  residents, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  exiles  from  home,  be- 
cause their  minds  were  taught  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart. 

The  good  teacher  not  only  wants  loyalty 
to  education  of  the  mind,  but  wants  to  in- 
culcate into  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  loyalty 
to  nation  and  state,  to  home  and  church  and 
creed,  and  last  but  not  least,  loyalty  to  hu- 
manity and  self. 

The  good  teacher  is  a  hard  worker,  a  con- 
scientious worker,  one  who  studies  well 
each  pupil  and  his  or  her  requirements. 

The  good  teacher  does  not  report  at  school 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  close 
up  at  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon ;  there  is 
always  work  in  the  school  room  an  hour 
before  school  opens,  and  long  after  the  ses- 
sion closes  in  tne  afternoon;  there  are  al- 
ways the  backward  pupils  who  want  help 
and  the  pupils  who  possibly  from  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  are  irreg- 
ular in  their  attendance,  who  if  encouraged 
will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  teacher's 
help,  either  before  or  after  school  houis. 
No  conscientious,  earnest  teacher  can  do 
her  work  within  the  hours  prescribed  ss 
the  sessions  of  the  school;  the  one  who 
does,  loves  the  salanr  more  than  the  pro- 
fession and  is  a  failure,  even  thon|rli  the 
superintendent  or  directors  have  failed  to 
note  it. 

And  now  let  me  dwell  on  one  trait  of 
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character  that  the  good  teacher,  the  snccess- 
fnl  teacher  must  poaaess:  I  know  I  have  not 
toached  npon  all  the  essential  Qualifica- 
tions, but  this  one  is  a  positive  character- 
istic of  the  ffooA  teacher;  the  greatest  ex- 
poonder  of  it  is  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
First  Corinthians,  13th  chapter,  which  closes 
with  the  words^  "  And  now  abideth  Faith, 
Bap^  and  Chanty,  but  the  matest  of  these 
is  Charity,'*  and  so  with  the  teacher,  they 
may  have  Faith  and  Hope,  but  if  not  Char- 
ity they  avail  nothine.  Charity, which  prop- 
erly defined  is  love,  they  must  have  in  large 
proportions,  not  that  which  prompt  us  to 
love  that  which  is  lovable;  that  is  human; 
bnt  to  love  that  which  is  repulsive;  that  is 
divine.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  but 
^ere  is  the  impertinent  girl,  the  insolent 
boy,  the  repulsive  characteristics  which  are 
often  hereditary  with  serious  failings  which 
jar  their  finest  sensibilities,  alas!  they  are 
only  human,  and  the  silken  cord  of  patience 
becomes  sadly  frayed,  yet  notwithstanding 
the  natural  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  if  love 
be  the  ruling  power  of  the  school-room, 
even  failures  and  mistakes  may  become 
steppinfi^-stones  to  better  things. 

Real  love,  not  the  semblance  of  it,  the 
poor  counterfeit  which  never  touches  the 
heart  of  giver  or  of  receiver;  they  mav  suc- 
cessfully feign  affection  with  one  of  their 
compeers,  but  never  with  children  in  whom 
a  tender  Father  has  planted  that  wonderful 
intuition,  which  in  the  horse  and  dog  we 
call  instinct;  that  innate  power  to  recognize 
the  real  and  true  friend;  these  little  ones 
detect  infallibly  the  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals  from  the  ring  of  pure  gold 
that  must  be  sounded  deep  in  our  own 
hearts. 

Every  school-room  contains  the^brieht, 
the  attractive,  the  lovable  children  to  whom 
onr  hearts  go  out  spontaneously,  and  every 
school -room  contains  the  moody,  reserved, 
the  queer  ones  to  whose  hidden  depths  na- 
ture, and  perhaps  training,  have  denied  the 
lighter  play  of  surface  sunshine;  these,  like 
the  poor,  we  have  with  us  always,  and  to 
how  many  teachers  have  there  not  come  at 
unforeseen  times  and  with  startling  unex- 
pectedness sudden  flash-light  revelations  of 
beauty  and  winsomeness,  when  all  seemed 
unresponsive  or  wayward;  it  is  for  these  we 
would  especially  plead  that  the  transfigur- 
ing power  of  love  may  penetrate  to  every 
fibre  of  a  peculiar,  often  a  misunderstood 
childhood. 

For  illustration  : 

It  is  said  that  an  opal  lay  in  a  case  cold 

and  lustreless;  it  was  then  held  a  few  mo- 

I  ments  in  a  warm  hand,  where  it  &[leamed 

and  glowed  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  rain- 

I  bow. 

{  All  about  the  teacher  are  human  lives  of 
children  which  seem  cold  and  unbeautiful, 
yet  they  need  only  the  touch  of  the  warm 
human  hand,  the  pressure  of  love,  to  bring 
out  the  brightness  and  beauty  that  lies  dor- 
mant or  hidden  within  them. 


Mr.  John  A.  Rine,  of  Northumberland 
county,  opened  the  discussion  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellcw  Directors:  In 
answering  the  question,  *'  What  constitutes 
a  good  teacher,^'  our  views  may  differ.  If 
we  go  back  to  our  school  days — when  we 
were  so  easily  and  so  ereatly  influenced  by 
contact  with  the  life  otthe  home,  the  school 
and  the  world  about  us — we  recall  teachers 
for  whom  we  had  little  respect  or  affection, 
others  whom  we  loved,  whom  it  was  eood 
for  us  to  know  and  to  live  with  in  the  sdiool 
room.  I  remember  one  who  usually  fum- 
bled over  the  problem  and  could  seldom  give 
a  solution  until  the  next  day.  We  thought 
he  had  a  key  or  some  friend  at  home  that 
helped  him  out,  and  we  did  not  rate  him  a 
very  good,  at  least  not  a  ready  teacher. 
Another  seemed  to  show  favoritism,  and  so 
aroused  a  feeling  among  his  pupils  that  we 
were  not  dealt  vrith  fairly.  There  was  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  him,  and  this  distrust 
spread  and  worked  mischief  in  the  school.  I 
remember  a  man  named  John  Randolph, 
whom  I  would  call  a  good  teacher.  He  was 
just,  had  his  rules  and  required  obedience 
to  them,  made  us  get  our  lessons  whether 
we  were  willing  to  do  so  or  not.  A  few  days 
since  I  visited  a  school  in  my  district  at 
home.  The  teacher  had  to  correct  two  of  her 
pupils  in  my  presence.  She  did  it  in  such 
a  way  as  not  really  to  offend  them.  It  was 
done  with  a  smile,  and  left  no  feeling  of  ill- 
will  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  She  has  taught 
ten  years  in  the  same  scnool,  and,  I  think, 
can  make  it  ten  years  longer— a  good 
teacher.  Fellow  dieectors,  let  me  advise 
that  yon  employ  common  sense  teachers, 
men  and  women  of  good  character,  high 
moral  purpose,  and  as  broad  scholarship  as 
can  be  had  for  the  salaries  offered  to  secure 
their  services. 

Dr.  W.  Brower,  Chester  county :  The 
paper  holds  up  a  high  ideal,  and  describes 
the  teachers  we  would  all  like  to  have; 
but  in  the  practical  world  the  answer  to 
the  question,  '*  What  is  a  good  teacher?  " 
is  apt  to  be  '*  a  good  disciplinarian." 
That  is  considered  the  primary  qualifica- 
tion. Prom  no  other  calling  is  so  much 
expected  as  from  the  teacher.  The  judge 
on  the  bench  is  often  made  nervous  by  a 
trifling  interruption;  the  teacher  must 
often  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  it.  Per- 
haps we  should  separate  teaching  from 
discipline;  the  annoyance  and  interruption 
wears  out  our  teachers  too  early.  The 
pupils  would  get  more  if  the  teacher  were 
left  free  to  be  her  best  self.  The  power 
of  money  has  its  limitations ;  salary  will 
not  ensure  qualification. 

John  S.  Frederick,  Pottstown :  The 
best  teachers  are  those  who  have  the  least 
trouble  with  school  government.     If  they 
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have  very  much  trouble,  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  there  is  not  the  best  teaching 
power  present.  We  had  one  normal 
school  graduate,  recommended  by  no  less 
authority  than  Dr.  Schaeffer,  who  could 
not  govern  her  school.  Yet  another  wbo 
was  not  a  graduate  brought  order  out  of 
the  confusion  and  won  the  regard  of 
every  pupil.  They  had  the  same  school, 
the  same  pupils,  the  same  salary.  I  be- 
lieve in  good  salaries,  but  money  will  not 
do  everything. 

C.  C.  Hill,  Erie :  With  regard  to  the 
bill  to  advance  the  wages  of  teachers,  I 
don't  believe  that  $40  will  make  better 
teachers  out  of  the  same  material.  How 
many  of  you  will  go  home  and  dismiss 
incompetents,  and  look  for  teachers  who 
are  worth  the  $40  ?  You  won't  do  it,  you 
will  simply  advance  the  wages  of  the 
ones  you  now  have.  What  we  want  is 
higher  qualification.  Under  the  present 
system  the  standard  is  different  every- 
where; we  want  something  more  uniform, 
then  we  will  get  better  work  and  better 
salaries  will  follow. 

I  have  some  experience  in  another 
state,  where  the  standard  was  thus  ad- 
vanced, and  it  brought  the  result.  In 
Krie  county  therie  are  five  or  six  appli- 
cants for  every  vacancy,  and  almost  any- 
body will  pass.  In  such  places  and  under 
such  circumstances,  you  will  always  have 
poor  teachers  whatever  may  be  the  price. 
You  will  say  the  county  superintendent 
ought  not  to  license  them — no,  but  we 
all  do  it.  You  will  help  him  who  helps 
you — that  is  human  nature.  [Laughter.] 
If  we  did  just  right  we  would  advance 
the  standard  till  there  were  scarcely 
teachers  enough  to  go  round.  Of  course 
it  must  be  done  slowly. 

Nathan  Becker,  Northumberland:  We 
had  that  same  kind  of  a  school  referred  to 
by  the  director  from  Pottstown ;  we  put 
in  a  good  teacher,  and  she  won  by  a 
pleasant  smile  and  good  judgment ;  the 
school  was  governed  without  the  rod,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  whatever.  There 
are  just  four  essential  qualifications ; 
first,  a  good  education ;  second,  a  knowl- 
edge of  children ;  third,  ability  to  disci- 
pline ;  fourth,  love  for  the  children. 
With  these,  success  is  certain. 

A.  C.  Coulter,  Allegheny :  The  speaker 
before  the  last  said  that  **  all  of  us  "  will 
do  certain  things.  I  think  that  does  not 
apply  everywhere ;  the  superintendent  of 
Allegheny  county  gives  certificates  only 
upon  merit.     In  our  neighborhood  we  do 


not  vote  for  our  own  girls,  but  send  to 
other  places  to  find  what  good  teacheis 
can  do  and  vote  for  them  upon  their 
merits-^and  as  a  consequence  we  have 
good  schools.  In  some  counties  they 
cannot  get  good  teachers  because  they 
will  not  pay  suitable  salaries.  What  en- 
couragement is  there  for  a  young  man  in 
$30,  $40  or  $50  a  month,  when  a  man 
with  a  pick  can  make  $60  or  $70.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  pay  proper  wages  we  will  have 
capable  teachers. 

S.  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette :  I  think  I 
may  say  the  same  for  our  superintendent 
as  for  the  one  in  Allegheny — he  issues 
certificates  only  to  worthy  applicants^ 
But  we  still  have  five  schools  for  whidi 
there  are  no  teachers.  Our  superintend- 
ent has  held  two  special  examinatioiis  in 
1903 ;  only  last  week  he  had  one,  and 
got  one  teacher  out  of  six  applicants. 
No  doubt  some  people  fill  up  with  any- 
thing they  can  get — some  certificates 
averaging  37  and  38  per  cent,  when  they 
ought  to  get  75. 

H.  B.  Bastbum,  esq.,  Bucks :  This  is 
rather  a  free  and  easy  discussion.  We 
could  stay  here  several  weeks  telling  our 
individual  experience,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  here  for  except  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  general  question.  It  might 
be  better  to  spend  our  time  considering 
the  minimum  salary  bill.  If  the  Legis- 
lature passes  this  law,  will  not  some  dis- 
tricts reduce  the  term?  And  would  it 
not  be  better  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the 
year,  instead  of  per  month  ? 

A  member  inquired,  how  about  tiie  tax 
rate  in  the  delinquent  districts — are  they 
levying  all  they  can  ?  He  was  answered 
that  they  vary  from  13  to  5  mills. 

C.  C.  Hill,  Erie:  I  am  glad  Fayette 
county  has  that  kind  of  a  superintendent. 
I  believe  in  good  salaries  because  they 
bring  about  better  qualifications. 

H.  I^.  Clark,  Washington  Co.:  The 
lowest  our  Board  pays  is  $41-50  and  the 
average  is  near  $60.00.  The  salaries 
were  mcreased  almost  20  per  cent,  this 
year,  and  ten  per  cent,  last  year;  bat  the 
work  is  no  better — rather  inferior  if  any* 
thing.  It  seems  to  swell  the  heads  of 
some  of  them,  and  they  fed  themselves 
indispensable,  and  we  have  not  the  moial 
courage  to  remove  the  dead  wood.  Somt^ 
times  funerals  are  needed  more  than  in- 
crease of  salaries.  I  am  always  glad  to 
pay  $75  for  a  first-rate  teacher,  but  I  ob^ 
ject  to  being  compelled  to  pay  $40  far 
one  who  is  not  worth  that  or  half  of  it 
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C.  A.  Woods,  Clearfield:  Why  does  not 
the  gentleman  try  to  bring  about  those 
ftinerals  ? 

THB  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

K.  J.  Small,  Esq.:  There  is  trouble 
about  the  ages  of  children  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  law,  I  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  a  resolution,  that  the 
compulsory  law  should  be  amended,  to 
require  attendance  from  6  to  16,  and  that 
the  discretionary  clause  between  13  and 
16  be  repealed. 

COMMITTBE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  nominate  officers  for  next  year's  ses- 
sion: Isaac  P.  Garrett,  P.  R.  Stotler,  H. 
M.  Beckley,  Wm.  Repp,  Hiram  Peather. 

NECROLOGY. 

President  Sloyer  mentioned  that  ez- 
president  Spiegel,  of  Greensburg,  had 
passed  away  since  our  last  meeting;  also 
George  W.  Kennedy  of  Pottsville,  who 
was  on  the  programme  for  this  meeting. 
He  therefore  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Necrology:  G.  D.  Swain, 
L.  O.  Poose,  and  Wm.  Chandler. 

It  was  announced  that  owing  to  an- 
other engagement,  the  paper  of  Dr.  Mor- 
gan would  be  deferred  to  a  later  hour  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  department  adjourned  until  even- 
ing session. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  session  was  opened  with  music  by 
a  double  quartette  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  whose 
work  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  at  the 
other  sessions,  was  highly  appreciated. 

COMMITTED  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  this  convention :  Hugh  B. 
Eastbum,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Burnett, 
Joseph  P.  Luce,  E.  P.  Phillips,  and  Rev. 
A.  M.  Keifer. 

PROGRESS  OP  A  CENTURY. 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the 
following  address : 

Three  times  in  the  race's  progress  have  we 
witnessed  great  movements  towards  democ- 
racy. In  Greece,  in  the  days  of  Plato, 
Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Aristophanes  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  society  dem- 
ocratic.   The  movement  failed  because  the 


uttermost  concept  of  democracy  in  the 
Greek  mind  was  a  democracy  limited  to  an 
aristocratic  eroup.  Again,  in  the  days  of 
Abelard  a  democratic  movement  in  the 
church  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  dogma, 
the  rise  of  scholasticism  and  the  founding 
of  our  great  universities.  Individual  reason 
was  made  the  basis  of  belief  and  the  world 
moved  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  renaissance. 
The  movement  failed  because  it  was  not 
civic  democracy  but  intellectual  democracy. 
Master  and  serf,  feudal  lord  and  retainers 
still  remained. 

Finally,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  i8th 
century  society  demanoed  and  achieved  a 
complete  civil  democracy.  This  democracy 
has  established  governments,  advanced  in- 
dividual rights,  enhanced  human  beines 
and  laid  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  tor 
the  activities  of  a  free  people.  Paralleling 
this  rise  of  democracy  in  Europe  and  in 
America  is  a  definite  decline  in  the  dog- 
matic ordering  of  institutional  life.  Edu- 
cation passed  from  church  control  to  state 
control.  The  great  educational  forces  of 
the  church  no  longer  dominate  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  people.  The 
state  has  erected  its  educational  institutions 
and  has  assumed  the  care  and  control  of  the 
intellectual  unfolding  of  the  childhood  of 
the  race.  With  our  multiform  religious 
life,  due  to  that  freedom  won  in  the  reforma- 
tion, education  under  the  state  has  become 
a  secular  activity.  No  formal  religious  in- 
struction is  allowed  in  the  state  schools. 
This  has  been  a  loss  of  immeasurable  sig- 
nificance to  the  childhood  of  the  race.  The 
Sunday-school  is  our  attempt  to  comple- 
ment our  civic  systems  and  to  provide  the 
fullest  education  for  the  individual. 

Fenelon  announced  the  justification  of 
the  state's  control  of  education  in  the 
dictum,  **The  child  belongs  more  to  the 
state  than  to  the  home,''  whence  arise 
the  state's  organized  activities  in  education. 
This  gives  us  a  basis  upon  which  to  erect  a 
school  system.  It  also  gives  us  guidance 
in  measuring  the  progrefss  of  that  system. 
That  which  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
state  is  the  end  sought  by  the  state.  Ig- 
norance, the  menace  of  pure  democracy,  has 
been  almost  abolished  during  the  century 
just  passed.  The  welfare  of  the  state  de- 
mands a  literate  democracy.  Republican 
institutional  government  cannot  flourish  in 
an  atmosphere  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance 
any  more  than  a  cocoa  paun  can  abide  re- 
moval from  salt- scented  air. 

To  this  new  form  of  government  the  peo- 
ple turned  with  enthusiasm.  To  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  life  that  rules  is  the  basis 
of  devotion  in  the  world.  All  forms  of 
reliance  were  reposed  herein  and  education 
was  made  a  definite  function  of  the  social 
and  civic  institutions  that  were  thus 
created.  To  promote  this  educational  ac- 
tivity the  state  demands  increasingly  high 
equipment  of  her  teachers. 

One  can  scarcely  figure  the  condition  of 
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the  teachers  of  a  century  ago,  nor  can  we 
readily  realize  how  small  the  esteem  in 
which  teaching  was  regarded.  As  late  as 
1863  in  the  Argentine  Republic  a  man  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealinc'  a  horse.  In 
that  country  then  it  was  held  that  to  kill  a 
man  was  a  misfortune,  but  to  steal  a  horse 
was  a  crime.  The  man  was  found  guilty, 
and  the  judge  visited  upon  him  the  most 
ignominious  sentence  he  could  devise.  The 
culprit  was  sentenced  to  teach  school  for 
three  years ! 

It  is  scarcely  a  century  ago  at  Burgdorf 
that  Pestalozzi  conducted  the  first  Normal 
School,  and  the  beginning  of  formal  teacher 
training  in  America  dates  back  only  a  trifle 
beyond  a  half  century.  We  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Teachinjgf  is  no  longer  an 
occupation  for  discardea  and  discredited 
persons  from  other  occupations.  It  is  ap- 
proaching at  least  the  dignity  of  a  special 
life  work,  and  will  soon  be  a  profession  of 
ecjual  esteem  to  the  other  honored  profes- 
sions. If  the  minister  is  to  conserve  the 
religious  unfolding  of  the  individual;  the 
doctor  his  physical  unfolding,  and  the  law- 
yer his  social  unfolding,  it  is  also  wise  to 
invest  the  teacher  with  full  power  to  con- 
serve his  mental  unfolding.  We  have 
learned  that  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a  thing; 
it  is  quite  another  matter  to  know  how  to 
make  another  know  that  thing.  The  dififer- 
ence  measures  the  distance  between  a  scholar 
and  a  teacher.  The  professional  equipment 
of  the'  teacher  is,  therefore,  a  marked 
achievement  of  the  century. 

To  maintain  this  system  of  schools  the 
State  imposes  taxes  upon  all  citizens.  The 
payment  of  this  tax  is  enforced  by  the  most 
exacting  requirements.  The  amount  is 
steadily  increasing.  We  pay  more  per 
capita  for  education  than  ever  before.  This 
is  the  measure  of  the  people's  confidence  in 
the  schools.  They  are  willing  to  invest  in- 
creasingly large  sums  on  the  basis  of  the 
returns  they  receive.  There  is  thus  a  grow 
ing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
willingly  voted  in  1901-02  ov^t  yy per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
school  funds.  There  is  perhaps  no  people 
to-day  who  are  supporting  more  heroically 
the  school  as  the  reformative  agency  of  the 
people  than  are  those  wards  of  the  nation 
— those  new  children  of  democracy— our 
one  bright,  unsullied,  unclouded  acquistion 
from  Spain  as  a  sequel  to  the  recent  war. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  people  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  school  tax. 
It  is  a  sign  of  decay  in  the  State  when  the 
amount  of  local  tax  is  diminishing,  It  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  civic  sentiment  when  a  com- 
munity gives  increasing  support  to  an 
agency  of  so  great  significance  to  its  uplift. 
May  it  never  be  said  in  Pennsylvania  that 
our  civic  concern,  measured  in  terms  of  ed- 
ucational support,  is  decreasing.  A  great 
people  will  face  the  future  empty  of  hand  if 


thereby  it  may  grow  richer  in  intdligence. 
A  wide  study  of  public  sentiment,  as  ex- 
pressed in  willing  support  of  education,  re- 
veals gratifying  progress  in  the  support  of 
our  educational  policy. 

For  the  wise  management  of  this  great 
trust— the  development  of  the  race— the  state 
provides  legally  constituted  boards  of  direct- 
ors. To  them  are  delegated  certain  definite 
and  increasingly  significant  functions. 
Their  duties  are  not  all  fully  defined.  They 
are  left  to  exercise  a  moral  as  well  as  a  l^;d 
obligation  to  the  community.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  statutory  direction  there  is 
present  always-binding  moral  restraint.  A 
school  director  is  the  conservator  of  essen- 
tial civic  virtues.  He  cannot  rightly  fill 
his  office  without  being  animated  by  the 
highest  civic  virtues  himself,  without  beings 
a  high-minded  patriot.  In  Pennsylvania, 
aside  from  a  few  cities,  six  persons  consti- 
tute this  legal  body  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  business  management  of  the  schools. 
Some  of  their  duties  are  specific  and  imme- 
diate. They  cannot  be  delegated.  Other 
duties  they  are  authorized  to  delegate  to  a 
professional  agent  known  as  the  superin- 
tendent, and  still  others  are  deleeated  to 
teachers  who,  with  the  superintendent,  are 
responsible  for  the  professional  guidance  of 
the  educational  process.  Everywhere,  along 
the  line,  progress  is  increasingly  api»rent. 
Perhaps,  the  number  of  directors  is  too 
large.  A  board  of  six  is  in  some  respects 
cumbersome,  and  it  has  seemed  well  in  the 
light  of  experience  to  reduce  the  number 
and  so  increase  the  quality  of  service  and 
the  measure  of  responsibility.  Three  di- 
rectors are  better  than  six,  and  it  will  be  a 
move  upward  when  our  law  is  so  amended 
as  to  thus  limit  representation  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  the  last  signifi- 
cant advance  of  the  century.  If  the  state 
compels  provision  for  the  education  of  aU 
its  cnildren  of  school  age,  it  follows  that  it 
should  also  compel  attendance  by  all.  To 
Martin  Luther  we  owe  the  first  debt  in  this 
important  reform.  Germany,  with  com- 
pulsory education,  educates  98  per  cent, 
Switzerland,  99  per  cent,  of  her  children. 
Illiteracy  is  practically  unknown  in  these 
countries.  We  Americans,  with  a  mock- 
attachment  to  individualism  have  been  slow 
to  realize  that  our  greatest  blunder  has  been 
the  small  percentage  of  attendance  in  onr 
schools.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  enrolled 
scarcely  70  per  cent,  of  our  pupils,  and  this 
too  in  tne  one  country  of  the  world  that 
most  unreservedly  entrusts  her  destiny  to 
her  masses!  With  free  books,  improved 
school  apparatus  and  appliances,  with  better 
buildings,  better  seating,  better  facilities  for 
light,  heat  and  ventilation,  one  may  readily 
claim  our  schools  to  be  in  every  way  better 
officered  and  equipped  for  their  transcendent 
service  to  the  race. 

In  1797  Joseph  Lancaster  proclaimed 
modestly  his  ability  to  instruct  large  groups 
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of  children  at  a  nominal  cost.  Upon  bis 
achooMionse  was  a  sign  bearing  the  leeend 
'*A1]  who  will,  may  send  their  children, 
and  have  them  educated  freely;  and  those  to 
whom  the  above  offer  may  not  prove  accept- 
able, may  pay  for  them  at  a  very  moderate 
price."  Thus  began  the  great  monitorial 
system  of  schools  in  England.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Andrew  Bell  also  attracted 
attention  to  the  same  plan  of  education. 
Fundamentally  this  scheme  assumed  that 
the  last  learner  is  the  best  teacher — a  per- 
version of  Quintilian's  idea,  and  as  a  result 
children  were  set  to  teach  children.  A 
thousand  children  were  promised  education 
at  the  cost  of  one  teacher.  The  scheme  had 
many  iriends  in  America.  Schools  sprang 
up  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Baltimore.  In  far  Bolivia,  too,  the 
call  was  heard,  Come  down  and  help  us. 

As  late  as  1842  these  schools  were  so 
firmly  established  in  England  that  their 
value  had  been  unquestioned.  Then  came 
a  change.  In  1845  ^  committee  of  inquiry 
reported  that  in  the  monitorial  schools  one 
in  six  of  the  children  in  school  could  read, 
one  in  four  could  write,  and  less  than  two 
per  cent,  had  mastered  arithmetic  to  the 
*'  rule  of  three.''  Thus  perished  a  scheme 
of  education  that  cheapened  the  quality  of 
teaching,  The  steady  trend  since  has  been 
not  only  to  better  training  but  to  smaller 
groups  under  trained  teachers.  It  is  per- 
haps wise  to  say  that  thirty  pupils  and  no 
more  can  be  profitably  educated  bv  one 
teacher.  The  number  may  exceed  this  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  should  erow  less  in 
the  upper  grades,  as  intellectual  dififerentia- 
tion  and  complex  social  ideals  arise.  A 
good  hieh  school  will  have  small  classes 
and  in  harmony  with  Milton's  ideals  not 
above  fifteen  pupils  per  teacher.  We  are 
moving  rapidly  to  a  concept  in  education 
adverse  to  group  work  and  favorable  to  in- 
xiividual  work  by  the  pupils.  That  this 
may  pass  to  an  unsocial  condition  and  con- 
sequent loss  is  possible. 

A  somewhat  recent  but  vastly  important 
xlevelopment  has  come  to  us  in  a  change 
irom  a  logical  basis  for  our  educational 
theory  to  a  psychological  basis.  Under  a 
logical  ordering  of  our  activities  the  person 
who  knows  was  believed  to  be  the  person  to 
teach.  Knowledge  of  subject-matter  was 
the  paramount  demand.  Knowledge  was 
made  not  only  the  test  of  the  teacher's  fit- 
ness for  place  but  the  test  of  the  pupil's  suc- 
cess in  school.  We  knew  our  subject- 
matter  thoroujg^hlv.  It  was  organized, 
classified,  outlined,  systematized,  and  em- 
bodied in  fixed  curricula  which  were  in- 
flexible. The  logical  sequence  of  the 
theme's  unfolding  demanded  this.  Now, 
we  understand  that  it  is  of  more  vital 
moment  to  know  the  child  than  to  know 
the  curriculum,  that  the  emphasis  of  teacher- 
power  is  found  in  the  ability  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  child  and  to  challenge  the 
mind  to  do.    We  are  beginning  to  sacrifice 


logical  sequence  of  the  materials  of  educa- 
tion if  thereby  we  can  point  to  psychologic 
frowth  in  the  pupil.  This  doctrine  had  its 
irth  in  the  practices  of  Pestalozzi,  and  is 
now  among  the  great  reforms  being  wrought 
in  education.  School  officers  are  beginning 
to  ask  not  ''What  do  you  know?"  but 
**  What  can  you  do  with  the  pupil  1 "  From 
this  shifting  of  pedagogic  basis  will  ensue 
in  due  time  the  greatest  blessings  in  our 
educational  activities. 

For  reasons  too  involved  to  enumerate, 
but  principally  from  the  teachings  of  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and  from  the 
great  industrial  expansion  of  fifty  years  due 
to  the  growth  of  inductive  activities,  men 
in  large  groups  have  gone  into  the  indus- 
tries, and  women  have  been  ^iven  control 
of  our  elementary  schools.  Coincident  with 
this  change,  education  has  become  a  vastly 
more  kindly  office.  School  now  is  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  be,  and  the  child  is  not  treated 
with  cruelty  nor  menaced  by  brute  force.  As 
we  know  our  duty  and  our  opportunity  in 
the  school,  we  find  it  increasingly  easy  to 
manage  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  significant 
evidences  of  kindly  concern  that  the  rod  is 
banished  from  the  schools,  and  that  the  dis- 
cipline is  greatly  improved. 

We  have  had  a  century  of  urban  growth. 
I/ife  in  the  cities  has  become  congested,  and 
the  massing  of  property  and  the  density  of 
population  has  made  possible  great  urban 
systems  of  schools  which  to-day  challenge 
the  widest  concern  and  receive  the  greatest 
interest  of  our  educational  thinkers.  Things 
in  city  school  work  come  to  the  fore  rapidly. 
The  result  has  been  a  comparative  neglect 
of  our  rural  schools.  Transportation  of 
pupils,  township  high  schools,  and  closer 
supervision  have  in  part  aided  these  schools. 
But  the  poor  boy  and  his  sister  far  out  in  a 
mountain  valley  are  usually  given  the  most 
unpropitious  conditions  for  acquiring  an 
education .  We  must  learn  soon  how  to  make 
rural  life  attractive  to  pupils  and  to  teachers 
The  use  of  our  rural  schools  as  experimental 
stations  for  teachers  must  cease.  Con- 
tinuity of  service  is  of  as  much  value  in  the 
life  of  the  country  boy  as  of  the  city  boy. 
The  great  disparity  between  salaries  and 
length  of  terms  must  be  eliminated.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  in  Puerto 
Rico  every  pupil  enjoys  nine  months  of 
schooling,  and  that  the  net  salaiyof  a  coun- 
try teacher  is  as  much  as  that  of  the  urban 
teacher.  It  should  be  so  in  our  States.  We 
are  not,  in  these  stable  old  commonwealths, 
thinking  out  our  educational  policies  as  we 
should.  We  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  study  our  entire 
problem  thoroughly,  and  so  reorganize  our 
system  as  to  guarantee  the  greatest  good  in 
the  least  time  to  the  largest  number  of  our 
children.  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a 
competent  committee  whose  function  it 
should  be  to  study  our  entire  school  activi- 
ties, and  formulate  a  report  that  would  be- 
come the  basis  of  legislative  provisions  in 
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harmony  with  the  above  ideas.  If  this  large 
body  of  representative  Pennsylvanians, 
holaing  sacred  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  cherishing  the  highest  devotion 
to  our  childhood,  were  to  make  such  a  study 
of  our  system  of  education  a  realitv,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  service  so  rendered  would 
ereatly  enhance  our  schools,  and  prove  a 
blessed  beneficence  to  the  children  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

I«BAD£RSHIP  AND  RURAI,  SCHOOI^S. 

Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny, 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  prefaced  the 
written  address  by  saying  that  there  were 
not  many  Brumbaugh's  in  the  common- 
wealth or  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  man  at  once  witty,  eloquent,  ver- 
satile, erudite,  sane,  fluent,  and  facile  of 
speech.  He  therefore  could  not  expect 
to  arouse  in  the  audience  such  an  interest 
in  the  problem  of  rural  schools  as  we  had 
manifested  in  the  **  Progress  of  a  Cen- 
tury.'* Yet  the  question  is  a  serious, 
practical  one,  pressing  upon  us  at  every 
point  to- day,  and  needs  no  further  apol- 
ogy for  its  presentation  here.  He  then 
read  his  paper  as  follows: 

The  rural  youth  are  the  diamonds  of  human- 
ity. They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  the  main- 
springs of  the  world's  action;  the  generators  of 
its  strength ;  the  dynamos  of  its  power,  and  the 
sacred  repositories  of  its  honesty  and  industry, 
its  morality  and  manhood,  its  piety  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  diamonds  must  be  polished;  the  savor  of 
the  salt  must  be  preserved;  the  mainsprings 
must  be  kept  strong;  the  generators  active;  the 
dynamos  m  constant  operation ;  and  every 
source  of  intellectual  strength  and  power  to  the 
children  on  the  farm  must  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended. 

The  farm  has  ever  been  the  nursery  of  leader- 
ship, and  the  feeding  grounds  of  greatness. 
Dr.  Hillis  found  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
our  large  eastern  cities  came  from  the  country. 
A  like  investigation  in  Chicago  revealed  a 
similar  condition  fixing  the  proportion  at  about 
85  per  cent.  Seventeen  of  twenty-three  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  were  reared  amid 
rural  surroundings.  Cincinnatus  of  old  left  the 
plow  to  lead  the  armies  of  his  country;  so  did 
Futnam  and  Washington.  And  Wet^ter  and 
Clay,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  Garfield  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  all  sat  upon  rude  benches  of  the  rural 
school.  In  short  the  records  of  biography  give 
abundant  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
rather  than  the  city  has  been  the  cradle  of  the 
nation's  leaders  and  the  training  school  of  their 
power. 

In  using  the  term  leader,  we  refer  to  the  men 
and  women  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
ordinary  avocations,  and  not  to  the  great 
genius.  The  latter  is  a  rare  specimen  in  the 
world's  museum  of  humanity.  There  was  but 
one  Michael  Angelo  **who  could  hang  St. 
Peter's  dome  of  marble  in  the  Italian  sky." 


And  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Shakespeare 
stand  out  as  single,  isolated  peaks  high  above 
the  mountain  ranges  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  angel  of  genius  descends  to  the  earth  and 
kisses  the  brow  of  a  child  only  here  and  there 
among  the  millions,  but  leadership  casts  her 
crowns  at  the  feet  of  thousands  ana  bids  them 
stoop  and  put  them  on.  And  for  the  masses, 
the  lesson  of  leadership  is  important  because  it 
marks  the  stepping  stones  by  which  all  may 
rise. 

The  eagle  on  the  wings  of  genius  may  swoop 
over  the  pyramids  almost  without  an  effort,  bat 
the  snail  that  crawls  so  laboriously  along,  may 
reach  the  summit  too.  And  there  are  10,000 
snails  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  every  eagle, 
and  most  of  the  race  must  crawl  rather  than 
soar. 

The  leaders,  then,  are  the  men  who  rise  above 
the  level  of  common  humanity.  They  axe  far 
above  the  masses,  yet  far  beneath  the  men  of 
great  genius,  who  shine  as  stars  in  the  grand 
galaxy  of  the  world's  worthies. 

In  the  United  States  37  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  cities  of  more  than  4000  inhabitants^ 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  remain- 
ing 63  per  cent,  should  furnish  nine-tenths  of 
our  leaders.  Surely  there  must  be  some  condi- 
tions not  found  in  the  city  that  give  to  the  diil- 
dreti  of  the  farm  such  a  great  victory  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy.  What  are  they?  Or 
rather  what  are  the  elements  of  leadership  and 
why  are  they  so  abundant  in  rural  life?  We 
cannot  exhaust  the  list,  but  we  can  name  a  few. 

The  leader  must  have  strength  of  body, 
strength  of  mind,  and  strengtii  of  will;  a  definite 
object  in  life  and  a  determined  purpose.  He 
must  be  the  embodiment  of  pluck,  energy  and 
industry,  self-reliance  and  suf-control,  and  of 
common  sense  and  ^ood  judgment.  He  must 
have  a  keen  insight  mto  existing  conditions,  a 
quick  perception  of  cause  and  effect,  a  prompt- 
ness to  act  in  emergencies,  a  rare  ability  ''to 
think  while  acting  and  to  act  while  thinking." 
To  these  must  be  added  that  sublime  courage 
that  knows  no  defeat;  bnt  through  intensity  of 
action  and  integrity  of  purpose,  throws  failure 
to  the  winds  and  snatches  success  from  the  vexy 
jaws  of  adverse  circumstances.  These  are  some 
of  the  elements,  but  they  are  only  secondary 
and  subordinate.  The  main  element,  the  core 
of  the  whole  matter,  that  gives  strength  and 
power  to  all  others,  is  education.  From  it 
come  intelligence,  insight,  knowledge,  power 
and  skill.  It  is  the  backbone  of  the  leader's 
strength  and  the  right  arm  of  his  power. 

John  Cabot  Lodge  says  that  in  ninety  years 
five  western  States  produced  but  twenty-seven 
great  leaders  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
English  and  American  Encyclopedias.  In  the 
same  time  the  little  State  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced 2686  such  leaders.  Education  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  difference.  For  half  a 
century  the  children  of  Massachusetts  had  re- 
ceived on  an  average  seven  years  of  schooling, 
while  those  of  the  western  States  had  recciv« 
but  four.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  North- 
ampton is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  small  com- 
munity of  about  10.000  inhabitants,  but  it  main- 
tained very  superior  educational  facilities.  It 
had  excellent  public  schools,  a  fine  high  school, 
a  female  seminary,  a  college,  an  institution  for 
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deaf  mutes,  and  a  free  public  library.  The  seed 
sown  by  these  institutions  brought  forth  its 
legitimate  crop  of  leaders.  Among  its  worthies 
we  are  told  are  114  lawyers,  112  ministers,  95 
physicians,  100  educators,  30  professors,  24  edi- 
tors, 7  college  presidents,  14  authors,  38  state 
officers  and  28  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  leaders  are  world-wide  in  their 
fame.  But  why  multiply  examples  to  establish 
what  is  almost  self-evident?  For  the  sure  foun- 
dations of  greatness  in  this  age  of  the  world  are 
laid  broad  and  deep  in  intelligence,  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  power,  and  not  in  ignorance.  This 
is  the  catalo^e  of  elements,  and  omitting  hered- 
ity with  which  we  have  little  to  do,  they  come 
to  the  child  either  from  rural  environment,  the 
rural  school  or  from  both.  It  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  elements  of  power  ana  say  Uiat 
certain  of  them  are  due  entirely  to  environment 
and  others  to  education.  They  are  rather  the 
twin  products  of  both  acting  in  inter-dependent 
relations,  but  for  convenience  we  will  examine 
each  of  these  sources. 

Work  on  the  farm  trains  for  leadership. 
Early  in  life  the  child  becomes  part  of  the 
working  force.  He  shares  in  the  burdens  and 
assumes  part  of  the  responsibilities.  The  work 
assigned  is  a  duty  to  be  performed.  It  must  be 
well  done,  he  must  know  how  to  do  it  and 
when  it  will  pass  inspection.  He  thus  faces  life 
from  the  honest,  manly  standpoint  of  human 
labor.  This  labor  is  along  a  great  variety  of 
lines.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says  '*that  a  farmer  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  elements  of  about  70 
difierent  trades.  What  a  school  then  is  farm 
work  for  practical  common  sense,  good  judg- 
ment, courage,  self-reliance  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry. It  IS  to  be  noted  that  these  qualities 
are  the  gift  of  labor  rather  than  education,  for 
the  working  man  with  little  education  so  far  as 
books  and  schools  are  concerned,  is  often  the 
living  exponent  of  these  manly  qualities. 

Emergencies  on  the  farm  also  help  to  train 
for  leadership.  They  call  for  quick  insight  and 
prompt  action.  The  plow  turns  up  a  nest  of 
yellow-jackets;  nobody  has  told  the  boy  what 
to  do,  but  instantly  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
team,  leading  it  away  from  the  trouble.  He 
breaks  some  part  of  the  harness;  he  is  not  a 
harness  maker,  but  with  good  sense  and  a  knife 
the  repairs  are  quickly  made.  The  plow  runs 
too  deep,  and  with  good  judgment  and  a 
wrench,  the  beam  is  nicely  adjusted.  The 
share  is  worn  out,  and  though  he  has  never 
seen  it  done,  his  self-reliance  and  common 
sense  puts  on  the  new  one.  All  these  and  a 
dozen  other  emergencies  call  for  quick  insight, 
prompt  action,  and  the  exercise  of  good  Judg- 
ment and  self-reliance.  They  train  the  mind  to 
think  while  acting  and  to  act  while  thinking, 
and  thus  start  the  child  from  the  farm  on  the 
hi^way  to  success  in  life. 

Then,  too,  rural  environment  is  a  great  school 
for  the  development  of  patience,  perseverance, 
and  for  a  calm  courage  that  will  surmount  all 
difficulties.  The  harvest  cannot  be  gathered  in 
a  day;  but  by  patient  industry  and  continued 
effort,  the  last  sheaf  reaches  the  bam.  The 
colt  is  wild  and  unmanageable;  but  finally  it  is 
haltered,  bridled,  saddled,  harnessed,  and 
hitched,  and  a  year  later  a  child  can  drive  it. 
Thus  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  the  child 


sees  that  with  patience,  good  judgment,  com- 
mon sense  and  persistent  effort,  he  can  ac- 
complish almost  anything.  The  virtues  of  self- 
reliance,  self-respect  are  fostered;  the  metal  of 
his  moral  nature  is  tempered  for  harder  tests; 
and  the  child  grows  strong  in  that  courage  that 
yields  to  no  disappointment,  and  that  will  ac- 
cept no  defeat  as  final.  We  may  not  agree  at 
every  point,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  rural  environment  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  world's  power.  For  in  its  furnaces 
are  forged  and  tempered  many  of  the  essential 
elements  of  leadership. 

But  the  rural  school  also  trains  for  leader- 
ship. Its  influences  are  the  most  potent,  and 
its  contribution  to  leadership  is  by  far  the  rich- 
est and  best.  Considered  alone  the  rural  school 
is  the  most  important  of  aU  sources  for  the  ele- 
ments of  leadership.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
has  always  stood  tor  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 
gence ana  education;  for  a  pure,  moral  atmos- 
phere; and  for  habits  of  industry  and  obedience. 
To  a  more  or  less  perfect  mastery  of  the  three 
R's  it  has  given  a  limited  knowledge  of  English 
grammar,  history  and  geography,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in 
the  development  of  self-reliance,  common 
sense,  good  judgment,  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  There  are  so  many  classes 
in  the  rural  school  that  most  of  the  teacher's 
time  must  be  given  to  class  recitation  and  but 
little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  individual. 
The  child  is  thus  put  upon  his  own  resources 
and  must  help  himself.  *' These  conditions," 
says  Landon,  *' favor  the  formation  of  habits  of 
self-reliance  and  independent  effort,  patience, 
perseverance  and  courageous  attack  of  difficult- 
ies. The  boy  is  compelled  to  depend  largely 
upon  himself  and  to  appeal  to  the  teacher  only 
in  the  case  of  emergency.  This  is  valuable 
training,  not  only  for  the  school,  but  for  life. 
It  makes  boys  manly,  it  accustoms  them  to  the 
use  of  their  own  strength,  and  fosters  the 
growth  of  originality  and  decision  of  character, 
thought  and  of  speech."  Thus  the  country 
school,  even  in  the  midst  of  disadvantages,  has 
always  furnished  far  more  than  its  share  of  the 
brain,  brawn  and  manhood  of  the  nation.  And 
to  it  must  be  given  due  credit  as  the  great  feed- 
ing grounds  for  intelligence,  health,  pluck, 
energy,  common  sense,  self-reliance  and  all 
those  sturd3r  qualities  that  count  so  much  for 
success  in  life.  It  follows  then,  that  the  rural 
school  problem  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  educationid  problems  before  the 
American  people;  extensive,  because  it  affects 
the  life  of  63  per  cent,  of  our  people;  and  im- 
portant, because  of  its  vital  relationship  to 
leadership. 

But  the  rural  school  of  to-day  is  defective.  It 
must  be  stren^hened  along  three  specific  lines. 
I  St  It  must  interest  and  hold  the  advanced 
pupil  for  a  longer  period.  2d.  It  must  give  a 
more  extended  and  complete  general  education. 
3d.  It  must  give  the  child  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  of 
modem  science.  Formerly  the  pupil  remained 
for  one  or  two  years  work  after  tlie  age  of 
seventeen.  Now  he  rarely  attends  after  he  is 
thirteen.    This  is  a  great  source  of  weakness  to 

I  the  rural  school  to-day,  for  one  year's  training 
after  seventeen  is  more  valuable  to  the  pupu 
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thao  two  years'  work  before  thirteen.  Then 
the  horizon  of  modern  science  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  recent  years,  and  modem  conditions 
absolutely  demand  that  the  child  from  the 
farm  shall  have  at  least  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  it,  including  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture. 

To  remove  these  defects  and  to  improve  rural 
education,  three  plans  have  been  suggested 
and  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  different 
sections.  These  are  known  as  local  or  rural 
supervision,  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
and  the  township  high  school.  Let  us  glance 
at  each  separately. 

The  term  local  supervision  is  not  well  under* 
stood.  It  differs  from  county  supervision 
mainly  in  the  extent  of  territory  supervised. 
In  the  former,  the  unit  of  territory  is  the  county: 
in  the  latter,  it  is  the  township  or  town.  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  pointed  out  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  local  supervision.  In  that  state  the 
village  is  never  separated  from  the  township; 
both  are  under  the  same  local  school  adminis- 
tration. In  what  may  be  termed  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  that  commonwealth  there  are  67  super- 
intendents to  look  after  the  interests  of  2012 
schools.  This  is  an  average  of  but  30  schools 
to  each  one.  And  the  average  number  of 
schools  to  each  superintendent  in  the  entire 
state  including  the  large  cities  is  about  85.  In 
Pennsylvania  one  man  is  often  asked  to  super- 
vise 500,  800  or  even  1000  schools. 

Township  supervision  would  greatly  aid  in 
the  solution  01  our  rural  school  problem.  It 
simply  means  effective  organization  along  all 
lines.  The  business  of  the  supervisor  is  to  hold 
aloft  high  ideals,  organize  th*e  means  and  direct 
the  work  that  will  realize  them,  and  to  guard 
against  all  wastes  of  time  or  energy  on  the  part 
of  either  teacher  or  pupil. 

Then,  too,  townships  need  supervision  more 
than  towns  and  cities.  The  work  is  more  diffi- 
cult, the  discouragements  greater,  and  the 
teachers  as  a  rule  lack  the  experience  that  has 
given  skill  and  efficiency  to  the  better  paid 
teacher  in  the  city.  In  our  state  we  may  have 
supervision  in  the  town  but  not  in  the  town- 
ship. This  unjustly  discriminates  against  the 
latter.  Why  should  a  town  with  12  schools  be 
permitted  to  elect  a  supervising  principal  when 
a  township  with  same  number  is  prohibited  ? 
Both  are  school  districts  in  the  state,  and  should 
have  the  same  rights.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
these  special  privileges  are  extended  to  the 
town,  because  it  has  graded  schools,  for  all 
schools  well  organized  are  more  or  less  graded. 
This  law  is  unjust.  It  extends  privileges  to  the 
few  that  are  denied  to  the  many.  It  practically 
says  that  the  best  advantages  in  education  shall 
not  be  extended  to  that  section  which  needs 
them  most,  and  which  furnishes  more  than  its 
share  of  the  leaders.  How  narrow  and  unjust 
is  the  law  that  deprives  a  community  that  is 
expected  to  furnish  a  desirable  and  necessary 
commodity,  of  the  conditions  that  tend  to  pro- 
duce it.  Township  supervision  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  rural  life,  but  it  will  certainly 
help  to  solve  its  educational  problems.  Even 
without  the  fostering  protection  of  legal  enact- 
ment, it  is  now  proving  its  worth  in  many  sec- 
tions where  through  the  enterprise  of  local 
directors  it  has  found  a  tenacious  foot-hold.     It 


is  the  application  of  business  principles  to  the 
school  problem,  and  is  backed  oy  sound  educa^ 
tional  judgment  and  good  sense.  Nobody  ques- 
tions its  value,  and  the  sooner  it  invades  every 
rural  community  in  our  state  large  enough  to 
justify  it,  the  better.  It  will  help  solve  the 
problem  by  giving  us  better  schools,  more  effi- 
cient teachers,  and  more  capable  leaders.  It 
will  arouse  more  interest  in  the  schools  of  the 
community  and  tend  to  keep  the  pupils  in 
school  until  the  work  is  completed. 

The  second  plan  suggested  is  the  centraliza- 
tion of  township  schools.  Under  it  the  board 
may  abandon  all  sub  districts,  establish  a  cen- 
tral school,  and  provide  for  transportation  for 
all  children  to  and  from  the  same.  The  first 
law  on  this  subject  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
in  1869.  Other  states  quickly  followed,  and 
now  twenty  states  have  laws  permitting  it.  In 
many  of  them  provision  is  made  for  a  high 
school  in  connection  with  the  central  school. 
Centralization  is  now  in  actual  operation  in 
thirteen  states.  In  1900  Massachusetts  spent 
|i4r,754  for  transportation;  Vermont,  $26,492; 
Connecticut,  $9,81 7  ;  and  New  Jersey,  I4.420. 
The  growing  popularity  of  this  plan  is  worthy 
of  note.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  an 
experiment.  Now  after  a  thorough  trial,  it  is 
urged  in  a  dozen  states  as  a  practical  solution 
to  the  rural  school  problem.  And  last  year 
these  states  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  on  transportation. 

Pennsylvania,  educationally,  is  a  conservative 
state.  It  showed  little  interest  in  centralization 
until  1900,  when  an  act  was  passed  permitting 
it  Under  this  law  the  board  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  may  proceed  to  centralize  the  schools 
and  establish  if  necessary  a  high  school.  This 
has  been  regarded  as  a  most  important  piece  of 
school  legislation.  It  may  close  the  10,545  un- 
graded schools  in  the  state,  and  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  solitary  school  with  its 
bleak  surroundings,  its  hingeless  gate,  its  post- 
less  fence,  its  poor  equipment,  and  its  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
central  school.  If  it  does  it  will  give  to  the 
children  a  better  and  more  extended  education. 
While  at  the  same  time  the^  enjoy  all  the  de- 
sirable advantages  of  rural  life.  The  univerBsl 
verdict  in  other  states  is,  that  it  gives  sanitary 
school  rooms,  superior  equipment,  longer  terms, 
better  teachers,  graded  courses,  enlarged  cnr- 
riculums,  and  closer  supervision.  It  keeps  the 
larger  pupils  longer  m  school,  favors  more 
regular  attendance,  fosters  the  establishment  of 
free  libraries,  and  creates  a  community  interrst 
in  higher  eJucation.  And  the  records  show 
that  all  these  advantages  will  cost  but  a  trifle, 
if  indeed  any  more  than  is  now  spent  upon  the 
rural  schools. 

The  third  plan  is  the  township  high  school. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  suggestions 
made  to  improve  rural  education.  In  its  broad- 
est and  best  sense  it  means  free  high  school 
advantages  to  all  the  children  on  the  farm.  The 
rural  high  school  is  not  a  visionary  affair.  It  is 
in  actual  operation  in  ten  states.  In  1901  these 
states  had  13 19  such  schools,  Indiana  leading 
the  list  with  491,  and  Ohio  following  with  212. 
Reports  from  six  of  these  states  show  an  enroll- 
ment of  30.403,  and  it  is  somewhat  surpiising 
that  the  state  of  Maine  in  the  bleak  and  rugged 
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part  of  New  England,  ahonld  stand  first  with  an 
enrollment  of  13,183.  If  a  small  state,  under 
unfavorable  physical  conditions,  can  gather 
into  the  rural  high  school  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  its  total  school  enrollment,  what  may 
onr  state  not  do  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able? 

The  ori^n  and  growth  of  the  high  school  idea 
is  full  of  interest.  Our  school  system  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  peculiar  growth,  ''first  from  the  top 
downwards  and  then  from  the  centre  upward/' 
The  college  came  first,  then  came  the  public 
school  as  a  growth  from  the  college  downward. 
The  high  school  came  next.  It  is  not  a  growth 
from  the  college  downward,  but  rather  from 
the  public  school  upward.  Its  relation  to  the 
latter  is  therefore  more  vital  and  important 
than  to  the  former.  It  owes  its  presence  to  a 
demand  for  a  more  extended  education  for  the 
masses  than  the  public  schools  afford.  The 
high  school  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  our 
school  family  and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  our  people.  In  1860 
there  were  but  40  high  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  were  in  the  large  cities. 
These  increased  to  160  in  1870  ;  to  800  in  1880 ; 
to  2,526  in  1890  ;  and  in  1900  to  6,005.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century,  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  hi^h  schools  was  137  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  the  enrollment  155  per  cent. 
This  is  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the 
increase  in  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  same  period  was  but  16  per  cent  This 
growth  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  sec- 
tion, and  clearly  indicates  the  intense  desire  of 
the  American  people  for  an  education  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  elementary  school.  In  40 
years  the  high  school  has  thus  gone  out  from 
great  cities  into  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
and  is  now  attempting  to  carry  the  banner  of  its 
beneficence  into  the  townships.  And  wherever 
it  goes  it  will  certainly  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rural  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  city  high  school  has  always 
been  uie  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
look  upon  it  simply  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  higher  institutions;  others  regard  it  as  a 
finishing  school,  and  still  others  as  both.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  rural  high  school  is  more 
definite.  It  is  a  finishing  school  for  the  masses, 
noc  a  preparatory  school  for  the  few.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  force  upon  the  people  what  they  do  not 
want,  and  the  masses  are  not  on  their  way  to 
the  college.  The  rural  high  school  cannot  live 
as  a  college  preparatory  school,  but  it  can  live 
as  the  people's  college.  As  such  it  must  give 
first  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
that  which  is  vital  and  necessary  to  farm  life, 
second  that  which  is  helpful,  and  then  that 
which  is  ornamental. 

The  principle  back  of  the  appropriation  made 
in  aid  of  township  high  schools  in  this  state  is 
most  commendable,  but  its  embodiment  in  the 
act  is  rather  defective.  The  appropriation  is 
based  upon  the  school,  rather  than  upon  the 
child.  Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  townships  in 
the  Commonwealth  are  too  small,  or  too  irregu- 
lar in  shape  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school.  As  a  result  the  appropriation  in 
such  districts  falls  short  of  its  purpose  to  en- 
courage high  school  education.  It  would  be 
better  to  base  it  upon  the  number  of  children 


educated  by  any  township  in  any  hi^h  school. 
Why  not  group  the  townships  into  high  school 
districts,  or  abolish  municipal  and  township 
lines  for  high  school  purposes,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren be  educated  in  tne  nearest  high  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  from  which  they 
come,  and  pajr  the  appropriation  for  such  chil- 
dren to  this  district.  This  would  make  the  vil- 
lages and  centres  of  population  the  centres  of 
high  school  education  to  all  townships  whose 
pupils  could  reach  them.  A  plan  similar  to  this 
IS  followed  in  Massachusetts.  Since  1826,  every 
town  with  more  than  500  families  has  been  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  high  school,  and  to  this 
school  the  children  of  the  rural  section  around 
it  have  free  access.  In  1891  the  state  ordered 
that  every  town  without  a  high  school  should 
pay  the  tuition  of  its  qualified  children  in  the 
high  school  of  some  other  town;  and,  should  it 
so  desire,  provide  for  their  conveyance  to  it 
That  practically  means  free  high  school  privi- 
l^es  to  people  on  the  farm,  since  the  rural 
districts  in  school  matters  are  not  separated 
from  the  towns.  Such  a  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
backed  by  our  appropriation,  would  encourage 
high  school  education,  not  in  20  per  cent,  of 
our  townships,  but  in  fully  80  per  cent  of  them. 

The  township  high  school  is  the  best  plan  yet 
suggested  to  remove  the  defects  of  rural  educa- 
tion. It  faces  these  defects  fairly  and  squarely 
and  applies  the  specific  remedy  that  in  similar 
cases  in  other  states  has  proved  effectual.  It 
will  keep  the  children  longer  in  school,  give  a 
more  extended  general  education,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  of 
modem  science.  The  township  hieh  school 
under  the  present,  or  some  amended  law  that 
will  group  the  townships  or  town  and  town- 
ships into  high  school  districts,  must  come. 
The  home  and  the  farm  need  it;  modern  condi- 
tions and  modem  leadership  require  it;  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  and  the  common- 
wealth demand  it.  And  when  it  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  the  question  of  leadership  and 
the  rural  school  will  find  in  it  their  practical 
solution. 

These  are  the  plans  to  which  an  anxious  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  ttie  improvement  of  rural 
education.  And  in  their  inauguracion  in  every 
case  we  must  be  careful  not  to  '*kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg."  We  want  effective 
organization,  not  over-organization.  We  must 
avoid  too  much  machinery,  too  much  apparatus, 
too  man^  teachers  and  the  so-called  royal  road 
to  learning.  We  must  be  careful  in  all  this, 
lest  we  rob  the  child  of  those  mgged  conditions 
that  give  to  him  the  sturdy  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  courage  so  essential  to  leadership. 

But  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem,  either 
by  centralization  or  the  township  high  school  is 
difficult  and  complex.  Our  townships  are 
irregular  in  size  and  shape;  our  roads  do  not 
run  parallel,  but  wind  the  valleys  and  climb 
the  grades  as  best  they  can,  and  then  they  are 
almost  impassable  in  the  winter.  In  a  level 
State  with  square  townships  and  parallel  hi^h. 
ways  well  macadamized  the  question  of  im- 
proved rural  education  is  much  easier  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  **  Italy  is  beyond  the  Alps," 
and  human  progress  is  one  continual  struggle 
with  difficulties.    The  mountain,  the  river,  the 
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ocean  were  once  great  obstacles  to  progress. 
But  the  engineer  has  tunnelled  the  mountain, 
bridged  the  stream,  wired  the  ocean,  and  har> 
nessed  for  his  service  the  very  giants  that 
opposed  him.  So  many  of  the  advantages  of 
centralization  and  the  township  high  school 
may  be  secured  in  spite  of  difficulties.  In  some 
districts  these  objections  do  not  exist,  at  least 
to  an  insurmountable  extent  and  the  people 
ma^  proceed  to  organize  the  work  at  once,  and 
it  IS  not  more  impossible  or  difficult  to  haul 
children  three  miles  to  school  over  bad  roads 
than  to  haul  milk  three  miles  to  a  railroad 
station .  Our  hills  are  certainly  not  higher;  our 
valleys  not  deeper;  our  winters  not  longer;  our 
roads  not  worse,  and  our  obstacles  not  greater 
than  in  Maine,  where  the  township  high  school 
has  planted  its  banner  so  firmly.  Then,  too, 
this  problem  of  rural  education  will  hasten  the 
good  roads  movement,  and  the  success  of  the 
latter  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
former.  Every  director^  every  farmer,  and 
every  good  citizen  ought  to  be  interested  in 
these  two  subjects.  The^  span  the  clouds  of 
rural  life  with  a  bow  of  promise.  For  they 
point  forward  to  the  day  when  life  in  the 
country  will  be  more  pleasant,  transportation 
more  convenient,  farming  more  lucrative,  and 
when  the  rural  community  that  makes  so  much 
for  courage  and  manhood,  shall  furnish  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  intelligent  leaders  than  in 
the  past. 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  stands  in 
certain  sections  against  any  and  ali  of  these 
plans.  They  will  cost  something,  and  the  peo- 
ple may  not  be  wilhnff  to  pay  the  price.  Yon 
may  hold  a  dollar  so  close  to  the  eye  that  it  will 
hide  a  mountain  of  gold.  Judas  held  30  pieces 
of  silver  so  close  to  his  eye  that  they  objured 
from  his  view  his  Lord  and  Master.  So  the 
dollar  may  obscure  for  the  time  all  benefits 
thst  these  plans  promise.  We  have  money  for 
everything  else,  why  not  for  this?  Last  year 
we  spent  |4oo,ooo,ooo  for  war  and  war  appli- 
ances; about  twice  what  we  spent  for  education 
in  the  United  States.  But  education  is  always 
on  the  financial  bargain  counter.  The  soldier 
costs  more  than  the  te&cher.  A  recent  writer 
says  that  in  the  olden  time  *' barbers  and 
scullions  ranked  with  musicians,  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  wore  a  bigger  medal  than 
the  poet  laureate;  so  do  we  pay  our  teachers 
the  same  as  coachmen  and  coal-heavers,  giving 
them  a  plentiful  lack  of  everything  but  over 
work."  The  rural  school  problem  is  a  question 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  can  be  solved  if  the 
people  will  pay  the  price,  and  the  amount  put 
into  it  will,  if  wisely  spent,  determine  the 
worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  effort 

There  are  many  urgent  reasons  for  prompt 
action  in  trying  to  solve  this  problem.  As 
Greek  education  emphasized  beauty;  Roman, 
eloquence;  monastic,  piety;  and  tne  Renais- 
sance,  classical  culture,  so  modem  education 
must  emphasize  natural  science,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  the  children  on  the  farm  must 
know  something  of  the  elements  of  agriculture. 
We  are  living  in  the  scientific  epoch  of  the 
world's  history.  Everjr  occupation,  every  in- 
dustry is  based  upon  science.  Even  agriculture 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  science.  The  quality  of 
soils,  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the 


balanced  ration  of  a  dairy  cow,  and  the  proper 
sprays  for  the  orchard,  are  questions  of  chem- 
istry and  are  highly  scientific  in  themselves. 
We  boast  of  our  factories,  but  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  of  them.  Its  machines  are  delicate  and 
complex.  We  call  them  soils,  plants  and 
animals.  The  mighty  forces  operating  these 
machines  are  chemical  affinity,  gravity,  heat, 
light  and  electricity.  The  relations  of  these 
forces  to  the  machines  they  operate  constitute 
science.  And  the  farmer  must  know  them. 
He  can  no  longer  tickle  the  earth  with  industry 
and  expect  it  to  laugh  with  plenty.  It  is  only 
scientinc  industry  that  claims  the  promise  for 
the  future.  And  like  farming,  every  other  in- 
tlustry  "blossoms  out  of  science  as  leaves  out  of 
a  tree."  The  farmer  of  the  future  cannot  hope 
to  lead  without  some  knowledge  of  this  field, 
including  the  elements  of  agriculture,  and  Uie 
high  school  must  help  to  give  it 

There  is  another  consideration  worthy  of  note. 
The  demand  for  leadership  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  proportion  of  our  people  from 
which  the  main  supply  must  come  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  This  is  the  day  of  division  of  labor, 
and  of  many  occupations,  and  each  most  have 
its  leaders.  Then  the  rural  population  as  a  pn>> 
portionate  part  of  the  whole  is  gradually  de- 
creasing. In  the  time  of  Washington  3  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
cities.  To  day  the  proportion  is  37  per  cent, 
and  in  a  few  years  50  per  cent,  of  our  people 
will  live  in  the  cities.  In  certain  States  the 
urban  population  is  greater  than  the  miaL  In 
Rhode  Island  it  is  92  per  cent.,  in  Massachusetts 
it  is  87  per  cent,  in  New  York  it  is  71  per  cent, 
and  in  our  own  State  51  per  cent.  And  the  re- 
maining 49  per  cent,  of  our  people  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the  leaders  unless 
we  give  to  the  children  a  better  and  more  ex- 
tended education. 

It  is  often  said  that  legislation,  both  State 
and  national,  is  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  And  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
aggregations  of  wealth  and  the  combinations  of 
capital  in  the  large  cities,  dominate  and  control 
the  law- making  power  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Without  affirming  that  these  things  are  true,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  more  and  abler  leaders  in  Uie 
interests  of  the  farm  are  needed  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  the  rural  school  must  rise  to  the 
measure  of  its  opportunity,  nay,  its  responsibiU 
ity  and  furnish  them. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  increase 
and  congestion  of  wealth  in  the  large  cities  will 
enable  them  to  furnish  their  quota  of  leaders, 
and  thus  render  leadership  from  the  farm  un- 
necessary to  the  cities.  Let  us  examine  the  fact 
and  see  if  they  are  correct  in  their  conclusions. 
The  rapid  increase  in  wealth  in  this  country 
during  the  last  century  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. It  multiplied  eighty-five  fold,  or  six  times 
as  fast  as  our  population.  But  its  congestion  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  is  even  more  surprising 
than  its  growth.  The  Outlook  says  that  one- 
half  of  our  people  own  practically  nothing;  one- 
eighth  owns  seven-eignths  of  the  wealtn;  one 
per  cent,  own  54  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  That 
simply  means  thift  one  man  in  a  hundred  can 
buy  out  his  ninety- nine  neighbors  and  have 
four  times  his  proportionate  share  left. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was 
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tcarcely  a  millionaire  in  the  nation.  Now  there 
are  22,000  of  them,  or  abont  one-three  hundredth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and 
they  own  20  per  cent,  of  the  wealth. 

The  century  has  given  us  a  democracy  of  ed- 
ucation and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  These 
conditions  seem  incompatible  and  antagonistic. 
The  despotic  arrogance  of  wee  1th  is  generally 
despised  by  the  intelligent  poor.  It  is  not  m^ 
purpose  to  discuss  these  two  antipodal  condi- 
tions, but  simply  to  point  out  their  effect  upon 
the  question  of  leadership  and  the  rural  school. 

Yon  cannot  name  a  millionaire  farmer,  and 
the  congestion  of  this  wealth  is  largely  in  the 
cities.  Of  course  this  means  better  educational 
facilities.  Already  it  has  given  them  the  free 
library,  the  museum,  the  gymnasium,  the  high 
achool,  the  training  school,  the  kindergarten, 
the  manual  training  school  and  the  school  of 
domestic  science.  Every  city  in  the  near 
future,  through  the  beneficence  of  some  Schwab 
or  Camme,  will  have  its  manual  training 
school.  These  will  help  to  supply  the  defects 
in  urban  education.  For  work  with  the  hand 
not  only  dignifies  human  labor,  it  dignifies  the 
man  back  of  it;  and  is  especially  rich  in  what  it 
contributes  to  his  good  judgment,  common 
sense  and  self-reliance. 

But  this  will  not  to  any  extent  lessen  the  de- 
mand for  leaders  from  the  farm.  It  is  well  for 
the  cities  to  strengthen  in  this  way  their  educa- 
tional systems.  But  the  environment  that  pro- 
duces leadership  will  still  be  wanting.  "God 
made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.*' 
The  sources  of  power  are  natural,  not  artificial. 
The  streams  of  the  nation's  health,  strength, 
pluck,  energy  and  aggressive  personality,  have 
ever  found  their  sources  amid  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  rural  life.  And  while  the  congestion 
of  wealth  in  the  large  cities  will  help  raise  the 
standard  of  their  leadership,  it  can  never  furnish 
those  manly  qualities  that  spring  so  abundantly 
from  the  natural  conditions  of  rural  environ- 
ment. 

Then  above  all  thin^,  we  need  strong  moral 
men  as  leaders.  Ours  is  a  field  rich  with  golden 
grain,  but  in  it  is  a  strong  inter-mixture  of 
tares.  We  have  intelligence,  culture,  and 
character;  but  we  have  also  some  vice,  ig- 
norance, selfishness  and  greed.  Every  paper 
brings  us  news  of  our  beautiful  churches,  our 
splendid  libraries,  our  great  asylums  and  our 
fine  hospitals;  but  in  them  we  also  read  of  gold 
bricks,  political  machines,  corrupting  lobbies, 
festering  slums  and  oppressive  monopolies. 
Under  such  conditions  we  need  strong,  fearless 
leaders,  men  who  are  honest,  just,  true. 

*'  A  time  like  this  demands 
Stronff  minds,  grreat  heartii,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 


Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  befort  a  demagogue, 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men.  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  log, 
la  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

The  cities  are  the  centres  of  vice,  the  hot- 
beds of  corruption  and  the  very  cesspools  of 
social  and  political  iniquity.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect them  to  furnish  many  of  the  great  moral 
leaders.  But  the  reservoirs  of  the  nation's 
morality  and  manhood  and  the  fountains  of  its 
purity  and  honesty  are  in  the  country.    And  it 


is  to  that  section  we  must  look  for  the  strong, 
manly  men  who  are  to  bear  aloft  the  banner  of 
true  leadership.  And  we  rob  them  of  their 
rights,  and  posterity  of  their  usefulness,  if  we 
fail  to  give  the  educational  advantages  which 
modem  conditions  demand. 

In  conclusion,  the  farm  must  ever  remain 
the  brain-pan  of  the  nation  and  the  chief  re- 
cruiting station  of  its  leaders.  The  pan  must 
be  kept  bright  and  the  number  of  those  leaders 
must  not  be  decreased.  The  keynotes  of  that 
leadership  are  intellectual  ability,  aggressive 
personality,  and  rare  good  judgment.  Sep- 
arated, each  is  incomplete;  but  combined,  their 
trinal  unity  is  invincible.  For  back  of  it  stands 
the  keen  mind,  the  commanding  presence, 
**the  flawless  logic,  the  extraordinary  common 
sense,  and  a  penetrating  power  that  goes  swiftly 
to  the  heart  of  every  subject  it  touches."  These 
are  rare  gills  to  the  country  child  and  they 
spring  largely  from  the  rural  school.  It  is  the 
real  machine-shop  of  the  world's  leaders,  and 
regardless  of  time  or  talent,  effort  or  expense, 
that  shop  must  be  enlarged  and  fitted  up  with 
every  equipment  that  will  increase  the  quantity 
and  enhance  the  value  of  its  splendid  product. 
The  places  for  aggressive  moral  leaders  are  on 
the  increase,  while  the  regions  of  supply  are  on 
the  decrease.  And  modern  conditions  abso- 
lutely demand  that  the  store-houses  of  the 
state's  moral  and  intellectual  powers  shall  be 
lengthened  and  strengthened.  This  whole 
question  of  leadership  and  the  rural  school  is  a 
problem  for  the  school  director.  For  he  con- 
trols the  administrative  side  of  education.  The 
keys  of  power  are  in  his  hands.  He  is  the  Czar 
of  the  school  system,  the  very  guardian  of 
leadership,  and  the  trustee  of  greatness.  His 
is  a  sacred  trust,  an  important  duty,  a  difficult 
task.  But  every  difficulty  is  a  disguised  oppor- 
tunity. And  in  the  world's  Westmmster 
Abbey  of  fame  there  is  a  place  for  the  man  who 
sees  and  seizes  a  great  opportunity,  and  who 
overcomes  a  great  difficulty. 

**  Woodman,  spare  that  tree; 
Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 
And  I'll  proUct  it  now." 

Directors  of  the  commonwealth,  you  are  the 
woodmen,  and  the  rural  school  is  the  tree. 
Protect  it,  prune  it,  care  for  it,  dig  about,  en- 
graft new  scions,  when  necessary,  such  as  the 
rural  hizh  school  or  the  centralized  school  into 
it,  and  tuture  generations  shall  enjoy  its  grate- 
ful shade  and  eat  of  its  luscious  fruit. 

At  the  close  of  Snpt.  Hamilton's  paper 
the  department  adjourned  until  morning. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


THE  members  of  the  convention  at- 
tended the  opening  exercises  of  the 
High  School  at  9  o'clock,  when  Rev.  A. 
M.  Keifer  of  Mercer  county,  addressed 
the  pupils. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  con- 
vention, a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School  for  the  ex- 
cellent music  furnished  last  evening. 
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TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Simons  of  Wayne  Co., 
read  the  following  paper : 

The  act  of  June  28,  1895,  in  regard  to 
Township  High  Schools,  briefly  stated  is  as 
follows :  It  provides  for  establishing  such 
schools,  the  coarse  of  study  to  be  approved 
b^  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

A  hieh  school  maintaining  four  years 
of  study  beyond  the  so  called  common 
branches  is  known  as  a  hi^h  school  of  the 
first  grade,  one  maintaining  three  years  a 
high  school  of  the  second  grade,  and  one 
maintaining  two  years  a  high  school  of  the 
third  grade.  This  includes  the  reviews 
necessary  for  prosecuting  high  school  stud- 
ies. It  provides  that  from  the  annual  ap^ 
propriation  in  aid  of  such  schools,  they 
shall  receive  respectively,  each  jear,  sums 
not  to  exceed  eight  hundred,  six  hundred, 
and  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  directors  or  controllers  of  every  dis- 
trict receiving  aid  in  accordance  with  this 
act  shall  employ  for  said  high  school  at 
least  one  teacher  legally  certified  to  teach 
book-keeping,  civics,  general  history,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  including 
plane  surveying,  rhetoric,  English  litera- 
ture, Latin,  including  Caesar,  Virgil,  and 
Cicero,  and  the  elements  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, including  chemistrv  of  soils,  botany, 
geology  and  zoology, including  entomology, 
and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  to  teach 
any  branch  or  branches  of  learning  other 
than  those  enumerated  in  his  or  her  certifi- 
cate. 

Centralization  of  country  schools  is  the 
onl^  solution  of  the  Rural  School  Problem. 
This,  like  all  great  advances,  can  only  be 
brought  about  eradually.  People  are  averse 
to  seeing  the  Tittle  country  school  house 
pulled  down.  They  have  for  venerations 
been  taught  to  revere  this  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  rank  it  next,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  church.  It  has  had  a  mighty 
influence  in  shaping  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  best  citizens  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth. Within  its  walls  have  labored  some 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  a^e,  and 
thousands  of  our  best  thinkers  and  wisest 
men  and  women  have  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  education.  Yet  it  must  give 
way  to  something  better  in  this  progressive 
are.  Since  the  towns  ofler  such  advanced 
educational  opportunities,  something  must 
be  done  for  the  youth  of  the  rural  districts. 
This  part  of  the  family  of  our  Common- 
wealth must  not  be  left  without  facilities 
for  advancement. 

The  masses  of  our  people  must  be  led  to 
see  the  necessity  of  this  advance,  and  the 
State  must  appropriate  money  to  help  pay 
the  expense  before  it  can  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  All  this  we  will  assume  to  be  conceded 
by  this  convention,  even  if  not  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

A  township  high  school  in  each  rural  com- 


munity is  the  greatest  public  educator  along 
these  lines.  The  brignest  boys  and  girls 
are  attracted  to  such  a  school.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  district  for  several 
miles.  They  walk  and  drive,  and  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  see  the  earnest  faces  as  they 

fatner  these  cold  frosty  mornings.  To  meet 
oys  and  girls  who  have  help^  with  the 
chores  at  home  and  then  walked  three  and  a 
half  miles  or  driven  five  or  six,  as  many  of 
them  do,  before.eight- thirty  in  the  mornings 
is  proof  that  tne  country  is  not  degenerat- 
ing, even  in  these  days  of  ease  and  luxury. 

Some  pupils  are  walking  these  long  dis- 
tances in  this  inclement  weather,  and  over 
country  roads.  I  need  not  add  that  they  are 
making  quite  as  fair  advancement  as  their 
cousins  in  the  best  town  schools.  This  pro- 
gress attracts  the  attention  of  the  entire 
community.  In  the  rural  districts  every 
man  knows  what  his  neighbors  are  doing. 
Thus  a  township  high  school  becomes  a 
great  incentive  to  higher  education,  and 
parents  are  led  to  see  the  great  advantage 
a  central  graded  school  has  over  the  isolated 
school  house  with  a  few  pupils  of  all  grades 
under  one  teacher. 

The  pupils  who  have  these  opportunities 
are  not  complaining  at  their  hard  lot,  but 
are  rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded them.  There  are  thousands  of  boys 
and  fi'irls  in  our  rural  districts  who  have 
not  these  advantages,  but  are  holding  out 
their  hands  to  our  great  Commonwealth, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  her  pnblic 
school  system,  and  asking  her  aid  in  estab- 
lishing such  schools. 

A  township  high  school  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  every  rural  community — if  this 
great  mass  of  humanity  is  not  to  be  debarred 
from  ever  having  any  further  school  advan- 
tages than  the  ordinary  district  school. 
This  would  work  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  countrv,  as  well  as  to  the  growing 
generation.  This  is  more  telling  in  its  effects 
now  than  ev^r  in  our  history,  as  there  is  a 
more  general  demand  for  a  liberal  education. 

The  laboring  man  in  our  boroughs  and 
towns  can  see  his  children  in  the  same 
classes  with  his  employer's.  They  have 
the  same  advantages  and  make  equal  pro- 
gress. Many  of  them  are  preparing  for  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust.  All  have  the 
opportunity.  The  children  can  live  in  their 
own  homes,  be  under  home  influences,  and 
have  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  good 
teachers,  good  literature,  good  libraries,  all 
these  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe.  These 
advantages,  the  best  money  can  procure, 
our  free  school  systt  r&  provides. 

On  the  contrary,  how  is  it  with  the  man 
in  the  country,  away  from  our  boroughs 
and  towns  ? 

The  little  country  school  house,  which  we 
do  not  despise;  the  teacher  who  can  be  hind 
for  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  month 
for  seven  months  in  the  year;  no  libraries 
or  books  of  reference;  no  good  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  young  and  growing  mind;  these 
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are  the  advantages  had  by  his  son  and 
daughter.  Do  you  wonder  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  country  and  %o  to  town  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  country  is  growing 
poorer  and  the  towns  more  crowded  ? 

The  more  prosperous  and  thrifty  move  to 
the  towns  to  receive  these  advantages  for 
their  children.  Not  long  since  I  heard  a 
prosperous  farmer  say  he  was  going  to  sell 
out  and  eo  to  town.  When  asked  the  rea- 
son, for  he  had  a  beautiful  country  home 
and  was  saving  monev,  he  replied,  **  I  want 
my  children  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  If  I  move  to  a  town  with  a 
good  school  they  will  have  it.  The  expense 
of  sending  my  family  away  to  school  will 
more  than  support  us  all  even  if  I  do  noth- 
ing, and  I  will  have  my  children  at  home." 
A  wise  conclusion  in  some  respects,  but  the 
country  loses  one  of  its  best  citizens.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  one  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  move  to  town,  or  who  does  not  care 
for  good  school  advantages. 

Good  schools  add  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  its  desirability  as  a  place  of  residence. 
The  schools  would  thus  keep  many  desirable 
citizens  from  moving  to  the  towns  and 
cities.  Their  children  would  grow  up  in 
the  best  possible  place  to  rear  a  family; 
where  they  would  have  pure  air,  food,  water, 
and  a  pure  moral  atmosphere  as  well ;  and 
where  they  would  have  useful  employment 
when  not  in  school.  The  parents  would  be 
producers  and  enterprising  citizens  and  not 
mere  fillers  in  the  town  population:  a  po- 
sition more  detrimental  to  their  offspring 
than  to  themselves. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Kansas  says:  *'  An  educational  system 
that  takes  the  child  away  from  the  whole- 
some influence  of  home  during  the  formative 
period  of  life  ought  to  be  improved.  The 
city  high  school  gives  the  chila  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  good  education  neht  at 
home.  Why  should  not  the  boys  and  girls 
upon  the  farm  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ? 
Tne  consolidation  of  schools  will  equalize 
educational  conditions.  It  will  bring  high 
school  privileges  to  the  rural  communities. 
It  will  bring  to  the  farm  what  the  boy  goes  to 
the  city  to  get.  It  will  bring  the  best  bless- 
ing of  the  citj[  to  the  country  school,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  stay  at 
home  until  they  have  attained  that  age  when 
the  fibers  of  character  are  strong.  Under 
such  conditions  parents  will  not  hesitate  to 
send  them  out  into  the  world.  These  young 
people  from  the  rural  communities,  with  a 
good  education  and  good  habits,  will  not  be 
so  easily  tempted  by  the  glitter  and  glamour 
of  city  life.  With  high  ideals  and  a  body 
clean  and  strong  from  nature's  choicest  in- 
fluences, they  will  take  their  places  as  con- 
servative and  useful  members  in  the  honor- 
able pursuits  of  active  life.  If  these  schools 
will  bring  these  larger  opportunities  to  the 
farm,  thus  enabling  us  to  rear  a  generation 
of  men  and  women  free  from  the  enticing 


and  degrading  influences  of  the  large  cities^ 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  worthy  of  our  earnest- 
support  and  co5peration.     *    * 

*'  It  is  evident  that  without  these  schools 
will  come  a  larger  social  life  for  the  people 
of  rural  communities.  A  higher  stanoard  of 
intelligence  and  culture  will  also  be  devel- 
oped. The  graded  school  will  bring  to  the 
community  libraries,  lecture  courses,  and 
entertainments  of  high  character.  The 
neighborhood  feuds  will  be  broken  down  and 
a  feeling  of  helpfulness  and  goodwill  will 
be  created  instead.  This  enrichment  and 
preservation  of  our  rural  life  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  time. ' ' 

It  is  very  evident  that  those  who  are  con- 
sidered thrifty  farmers  are  not  financially 
able  to  send  a  family  of  moderate  size  away 
from  home,  even  to  acquire  as  much  school- 
ine  as  is  provided  for  in  a  township  high 
school  of  the  third  grade.  This  is  the  con- 
dition we  wish  to  bring  most  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  this  assembly.  A  condition  that 
our  State  can  remedy,  that  it  has  done  some- 
thing toward  remedying,  but  toward  which 
it  can  well  afford  and  should  do  much  more. 

The  counti^  is  a  good  place  to  rear  a  fam- 
ily, the  best  in  the  worla  if  we  can  have  the 
schools.  Boys  and  girls  have  no  idle  time  in 
living  on  the  farm.  I  do  not  mean  they 
should  have  no  leisure  for  amusement.  That 
is  as  necessary  as  the  time  for  work,  but  the 
time  thus  spent  is  not  idleness.  A  leadings 
educator  recently  said,  **  There  is  auite  a 
liberal  education  in  farm  work.*'  There  is 
much  in  farm  life  to  develop  to  develop  noble 
purposes,  high  aspirations,  and  to  cultivate 
strong  will  power.  These  influence  will  not, 
however,  take  the  place  of  good  schools.  In 
such  an  ideal  place  for  producing  perfect 
specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
where  God  has  done  so  much,  our  great,  rich 
and  grand  old  Commonwealth  should  do  a 
little  by  aiding  these  schools.  The  law  has 
fixed  the  qualifications  of  the  principals  of 
these  schools  high.  There  is  no  difference 
as  to  grade.  That  is  right.  The  old  village 
academy  with  its  college-bred  professor  is  a 
thins[  of  the  past.  The  High  School  must 
take  its  place.  It  must  do  more.  It  must  do 
for  the  many  what  the  academy  did  for  the 
few.  The  principal  must  be  no  less  learned 
than  the  old  professor,  but  must  be  much 
broader  and  more  practical  in  his  teaching. 
He  must  be  able  to  use  intelligently,  and  to 
the  best  advantage,  teachers  of  medium 
capacity  under  him.  He  must  be  able  to 
organize  and  classify  the  school.  He  must 
be  a  leader  in  the  community,  able  to  map 
out  reading  courses  for  the  parents  as  well  as 
for  the  boys  and  girls.  He  must  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  select  proper 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  school  library 
as  well  as  for  the  home.  This  must  be  done 
with  a  tact  and  grace  that  is  attractive.  On 
this  will  dependthe  success  of  the  teacher  as 
much  as  on  his  scientific  knowledge.  The 
whole  community  looks  up  to  such  an  one» 
They  are  to  be  procured,  but  not  for  thirty 
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dollars  per  month .    The  State  must  here  ex- 
tend her  aid. 

The  rural  communities  cannot  afford  to 
employ  teachers  to  fill  these  places.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  in  his  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  High  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, *' The  training  in  the  public  schools 
must,  of  course,  be  not  merely  a  training  of 
intellect,  but  what  counts  for  infinitely 
more,  a  training  in  character. 

*  'And  the  chief  factor  in  that  training  must 
be  the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher;  the 
influence  exerted,  sometimes  consciously, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  by  the  man  or 
woman  who  stands  in  so  peculiar  a  relation 
to  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  or  her  care, 
a  relationship  closer  and  more  vital  in  its 
after  effects  than  any  other  save  that  of 
parent  and  child. 

' '  The  man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth 
doing  is  the  man  or  woman  who  lives, 
breathes,  sleeps  that  work,  with  whom  it  is 
•ever  present  in  his  or  her  soul,  whose  ambi- 
tion IS  to  do  it  well,  and  who  feels  rewarded 
in  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well." 

These  are  Uie  kind  of  teachers  necessary 
-for  principals  of  township  high  schools, 
more  necessary  than  for  any  other  position. 
Men  and  women  of  this  character  spread 
over  our  rural  districts  would  be  a  miehty 
stimulus  to  the  ^reat  body  of  teachers. 
This  would  result  m  great  improvement  in 
all  our  schools. 

As  has  been  shown,  our  law  makers  have 
-made  three  grades  of  these  schools  with 
appropriations  varying  accordingly.  This 
seems  an  error  in  an  otherwise  good  law. 
There  is  perhaps  no  rural  community  in 
-which  it  is  wise  to  have  a  course  of  study 
•extending  more  than  two  years  beyond  the 
so-called  common  branches,  for  the  following 
-reasons: 

The  great  majority  of  pupils  cannot  be 
held  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  a 
three  or  four  years'  course. 

If  a  two  years*  course  is  adopted  many 
pupils  will  remain  in  school  under  the  in- 
•centive  of  completing  the  course  who  would 
otherwise  stop  earlier.  Many  parents  will 
make  sacrifices  to  allow  their  children  to 
complete  the  course  if  it  can  be  done  in  two 
years  who  would  not  listen  to  the  idea  of 
their  staying  two  years  longer  in  school. 

If  a  two  years'  course  is  adopted  a  good 
sized  class  can  be  graduated,  while  if  the 
longer  course  is  adopted  there  would  prob- 
ably be  very  few  who  would  complete  the 
'Course.  Thus  the  advantage  of  the  school 
would  be  lost  on  the  community. 

Again,  in  a  rural  district,  there  could  not 
be  had  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  higher 
branches.  Competent  teachers,  apparatus, 
-etc.,  for  properly  presenting  the  higher 
branches,  are  expensive.  Rural  districts 
•can  not  afford  this  nor  would  it  pay  for  the 
one  or  two  who  would  take  such  a  course. 
There  would  be  no  class  spirit  and  any  such 
attempt  must  be  largely  a  farce.  Also  if 
there  is  a  rural  district  thickly  enough  pop- 


ulated to  successfully  maintain  a  course  of 
study  beyond  that  now  known  as  third 
g^rade,  such  a  district  would  be  abundantly 
able  to  pay  the  additional  expense. 

Any  country  boy  or  girl  who  has  com- 
pleted a  two  years'  course  beyond  the  com- 
mon branches  and  has  a  desire  for  higher 
education  and  the  mental  ability,  can,  with 
the  advantages  now  so  freely  omsred  by  our 
universities  and  colleges,  pursue  his  studies 
as  far  as  he  may  desire.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  for  sucn  an  one  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  Township  High  School  when  advant- 
ages so  superior  are  furnished  in  our  pre- 
paratory and  other  schools. 

It  these  conclusions  are  correct,  then  the 
grading,  as  the  law  provides  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  It  throws 
out  a  false  incentive  by  offering  more  money 
for  a  longer  course  than  is  practicable. 

The  masses  of  the  world's  people,  and  it 
is  for  the  masses  we  are  pleading,  do  not 
desire,  and  cannot  have  under  present  con- 
ditions scientific  training.  The  object  of 
these  schools  is  practical,  and  for  the  com- 
mon people.  We  are  not  pleading  ibr  the 
Franklins,  the  Lincolns,  or  the  Garfidds, 
whose  mighty  genius  can  surmount  all  ob- 
stacles, but  it  is  for  the  common  boy  and 
girl;  the  home-makers  of  our  nation,  those 
who  must  spend  their  lives  toiling  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  shops;  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  nation ;  the  raau  rulers  of  our  land. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  common 
branches,  as  the  law  defines  tiiem,  a  ^ood 
understanding  of  English  literatnre  with  a 
cultivated  appetite  for  good  reading,  and  a 
fair  knowleoffe  of  general  history,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  books,  with 
perhaps  the  elements  of  agriculture  and 
proper  training  in  character,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
these  schools. 

The  length  of  term  should  also  be  consid- 
ered by  our  lawmakers.  Where  onr  legisla- 
ture appropriates  money  it  should  also 
throw  around  it  sufficient  safeguards  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit.  Seven  months 
is,  at  present,  the  minimum  legal  term  of 
school.  The  term  in  the  High  &hool  room 
should  not  be  less  than  eight  months. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
add  that  these  schools  are  a  boon  to  the 
farming  districts,  that  our  State  can  weU 
afford,  and  which  will  richly  repay.  Finan- 
cially they  will  increase  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  insure  the  better  tilling  of  the 
soil.  They  will  have  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
population  of  the  farming  districts,  make 
farms  smaller  and  better  cultivated,  uid 
thus  greatly  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. What  is  more  important,  it  will  give 
our  people  a  great  impetus  along  edncs- 
tional  lines,  and  our  grand  old  Common- 
wealth broader-minded  and  more  intelligeiit 
citizens. 

Our  worthy.  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  called  the  attention  of  our 
legislature  to  the  &ct  that  there  are  sixty^ 
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six  of  these  schools,  and  has  asked  for  an 
increased  appropriation  in  their  aid.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  oar  present  legislature 
and  executive  realize  the  necessity  for  this, 
and  will  act  accordingly.  The  numbers  of 
these  schools  will  increase  ver^  rapidly  if 
the  State  will  give  sufficient  aid  to  enable 
the  townships  to  maintain  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  assembly  of  school  directors 
realize  the  importance  of  this  movement, 
and  will  call  the  attention  ot  our  lawmakers 
most  forcibly  to  the  present  results  and  the 
need  for  further  aid,  and  the  necessity  for 
improving  the  present  law. 

The  act  of  1895  and  the  appropriation  of 
1901  foi  these  schools  show  our  lawmakers 
realize  the  growing  necessity  for  such 
schools.  We  feel  assured  that  our  present 
legislature  and  executive  are  in  no  wise  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors. 

Newton  P.  West,  Delaware  Co.:  I  have 
enjoyed  very  greatly  the  able  address  of 
Supt.  Hamilton  last  evening  and  this  re- 
markable paper  just  read,  by  a  man  who 
was  bom  and  lives  in  the  country,  and 
knows  its  needs.  It  would  be  folly  to  go 
over  their  ground,  and  I  will  only  em- 
phasize a  few  points.  Men  differ  honestly, 
and  by  expression  of  differing  opinions 
we  reach  an  adjustment.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  close  local  supervision  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  rural  high  school,  that  we 
may  shape  the  grading  of  the  lower 
schools  with  reference  to  the  high  school. 
The  local  principal  could  do  this;  the 
county  superintendent  has  not  time.  The 
matters  of  support,  centralization  and 
conveyance  may  be  left  to  the  directors. 
We  should  have  legislation  to  make  these 
things  possible,  but  cast-iron  rules  work 
hardship  in  some  localities.  We  do  not 
need  discussion  so  much  as  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  draft  a  bill  that 
will  give  the  rural  districts  the  high 
school  privileges  they  need. 

S.  W.  lychn,  Cumberland :  I  live  quite 
near  Dickinson  College  and  the  Indian 
school,  we  have  a  female  college  in  our 
neighborhood  and  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School.  In  West  Pennsboro  is 
the  monument  to  that  steadfast  friend  of 
education,  Govempr  Ritner.  The  town- 
ship is  13  miles  long  by  3J4  wide,  and 
has  15  schools.  Ten  years  ago  it  had 
520  boys  and  girls;  two  years  ago  it  had 
been  reduced  to  480,  last  year  to  460,  this 
year  there  will  be  little  more  than  400. 
Why  this  steady  decrease  ?  I^ook  about 
you,  and  you  will  see  many  houses  bear- 
ing the  card  "for  rent.**  Why  are  the 
people  going  away  ?  Ask  one  of  them, 
and  he  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in 


living  in  the  country;  you  cannot  educate 
your  children;  if  you  go  to  town  the  older 
children  can  find  employment  and  the 
younger  will  have  good  schools.  And  so 
the  rural  districts  lose  their  population  to 
the  cities. 

Wm.  Wynkoop,  Bucks:  Many  farms  in 
New  England  have  been  abandoned,  and 
many  in  Bucks  county  can  scarcely  find 
renters;  and  the  prime  cause  is  that  the 
people  find  their  sons  and  daughters  un- 
willing to  stay  on  the  farm — so  they 
crowd  to  the  cities,  to  get  a  better  chance 
to  learn  something.  For  the  sake  of 
these  rural  communities  we  must  give 
them  the  same  chance  as  the  towns. 
Twenty  or  twenty-five  rural  pupils  will 
come  to  school  in  a  borough,  where 
parents  pay  school  tax  at  home,  and  pay 
again  for  their  tuition,  because  in  the 
borough  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
graded  school. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  One  or  two  phases  of 
the  question  have  not  been  touched.  I 
agree  with  the  paper  except  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  course.  The  best  thing 
about  the  paper  is  what  it  suggests. 
Many  of  the  high  school  preparatory 
courses  are  a  disadvantage;  we  had  better 
make  courses  that  will  prepare  for  life 
than  for  college — most  of  out  pupils  are 
not  on  their  way  to  college.  Many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  uselul  men  never 
went  to  college.  In  the  census  we  find 
that  only  8  per  cent,  of  our  people  work 
on  clerical  lines — we  should  make  the 
schools  rather  to  fit  the  92  per  cent.  If 
the  schools  were  fitted  to  prepare  pupils 
for  farm  life  they  would  have  more  sym- 
pathy in  the  rural  districts.  In  my 
county  many  of  the  farmers  are  opposed 
to  the  township  high  school  because  they 
believe  it  is  preparatory  to  college,  and 
they  do  not  want  their  boys  to  go  there. 
The  appropriation  is  based  on  the  grade 
of  the  school — I  think  it  should  rather  be 
based  upon  the  attendance.  Often  too  a 
township  is  too  small — ^several  townships 
should  be  allowed  to  combine,  and  town- 
ship lines  might  be  obliterated  for  high 
school  purposes.  A  pupil  near  the  town- 
ship line  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
most  convenient  school,  at  the  expense 
of  his  proper  district,  which  should  draw 
its  state  appropriation  proportionally. 
Thus  the  villages  which  are  the  cez^tres 
of  business  would  be  also  centres  of  edu- 
cation, which  works  well  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  perhaps  we  should  amend  our 
law  on  that  same  line.     The  transporta- 
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tion  business  is  sometimes  difficult  with 
us  on  account  of  crooked  townships  and 
bad  roads;  but  human  progress  is  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  difficulties,  and  it  is 
no  more  difficult  to  carry  the  children 
two  or  three  miles  to  school  than  to  carry 
our  milk  to  the  railroad  or  produce  to 
market.  The  difficulties  are  largely  im- 
aginary. New  England  has  done  this 
"kind  of  work,  and  has  brains  in  Congress 
to  show  for  it.  The  bow  of  promise  is 
in  our  sky,  and  the  time  approaches 
when  county  life  will  be  more  pleasant, 
convenient  and  lucrative. 

Supt.  Moore,  Chester  county:  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  made  my  speech,  and  I 
will  only  add  the  expression  of  my  con- 
viction that  the  rural  high  school  has 
come  to  stay.  We  should  all  see  our 
members  of  legislature  and  urge  upon 
them  boldly  and  fearlessly  what  should 
be  done.  The  sum  asked  for  the  high 
schools  is  seriously  questioned — but  so 
would  any  other  sum  be.  The  legisla- 
ture changes  every  two  years,  and  needs 
to  be  educated  all  the  time.  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  amended  authorizing  the 
State  Superintendent  to  pay  out  the  ap- 
propriation, and  keep  the  legislators  from 
jnggling  with  the  matter.  Then  too  the 
boroughs  are  asking  for  their  share  of  the 
money.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion that  where  the  high  school  can  be 
more  conveniently  established  in  a 
borough,  it  may  be  so  done,  and  the 
borough  shall  have  its  share  in  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  suggestion  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee on  resolutions. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  My  experience  is  that 
no  man  finds  out  just  how  little  he 
amounts  to,  until  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  Legislature.  The  new  State 
Superintendent  feels  like  a  McKinley  or 
Roosevelt,  and  starts  in  to  reform  the 
universe  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  He 
knows  more  later.  We  tried  for  a  high 
school  appropriation  in  '95  and  did  not 
get  it;  year  after  year  we  got  nothing; 
last  time  we  begged  for  only  $25,000  a 
year,  promising  that  they  should  see  the 
stimulus  to  the  townships  inside  of  a 
year.  They  saw  it:  last  year  68  high 
schools  came  up,  this  year  there  will 
probably  be  100.  We  could  pay  them 
last  year  but  75  per  cent,  of  the  proposed 
amount;  if  we  have  no  increase  in  appro- 
priation we  can  pay  but  50  per  cent,  this 
time.  We  failed  to  get  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  to  agree  to  add 


$25,000  for  two  years;  then  we  introduced 
a  bill  asking  for  a  total  of  $200,000,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  hanging  in 
the  House.  I  approve  the  suggestion  of 
Supt.  Moore,  and  would  have  liked  to 
help  the  boroughs;  but  it  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  figures  that  it  would  cost  not 
less  than  $160,000  for  two  years,  and  we 
knew  if  we  asked  for  that  we  should 
probably  get  nothing.  It  is  right  that 
we  should  help  townships  to  send  high 
school  pupils  to  high  schools  in  adjacent 
boroughs;  but  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  sight  to  do  all  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  do.  So  it  is  wise  to  concentrate  our 
strength  on  what  is  possible,  and  if  we 
get  that  done  we  may  be  profoundly 
thankful.  If  we  can  get  this  $200,000  it 
will  do  a  grand  work,  and  the  township 
high  school  will  be  an  established  fact 
beyond  all  doubt.  We  can  then  solve 
the  other  questions  as  time  passes  and 
education  advances.  One  thing  1  know 
— that  it  never  pays  the  city  or  borough 
to  oppose  the  giving  of  money  to  improve 
the  township  schools,  or  vice  versa.  It 
is  only  when  we  lock  hands  that  we  ac- 
complish things.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  demonstrated  that,  and  the  public 
schools  must  learn  it  in  order  to  get  what 
they  want.     [Applause.] 

AUDITING  COMMITTKB. 

The  following  committee  w^  appointed 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account:  E.  D. 
Pardoe,  Cumberland;  J.  A.  Rine,  North- 
umberland; G.  N.  Tuttle,  Potter. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  SANITATION. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler,  of  Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny  county,  read  the  following 
pacper: 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  schoolFoom 
sanitation.  Its  motto,  ''An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 

Where,  or  by  whom,  this  saying  origi- 
nated I  am  unable  to  say.  It  sounds  very 
much  like  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
**  Poor  Richards,*'  but  I  am  not  sure.  Per- 
haps some  one  present  and  better  informed 
will  kindly  emulate  the  renowned  William 
Reilly  and  expound  fof  us. 

Bat,  by  whomsoever,  or  wheresoever,  said 
to  be  originated  it  is  an  axiom,  and  doubt- 
less a  plagiarism.  No,  not  that;  for  axioms, 
that  is,  self-evident  truths,  are  the  common 
property  of  sanely  observing  and  reasoning 
men  in  time  past,  present  or  to  come;  01 
all  lands,  and  in  whatever  language  ex- 
pressed. 

Certain  axioms  appeal  more  strongly  to, 
or  impress  themselves  more  vividly  on,  the 
mind  of  the  individual  owing  to  the  associ* 
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ation  of  ideas  brought  about  by  occtipatioii, 
predis|)08ition,  or  environment:  Hence,  as 
a  physician,  it  seemed  to  me  especially  ap- 
I>ropriate  that  I  take  as  the  keynote,  or  mo* 
tive  of  my  paper  that  one  which  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  both  the  guiding  truth 
and  primary  objective  of  scientific  medicine. 
Not  that  the  profession  underestimates  the 
value  of  cure;  but  it  does  realize  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
cause  of  disease  than  be  compelled  to  fight 
the  enemy  after  a  lodgment  has  been  effected ; 
often  with  fearful  loss,  and  not  seldom  with 
defeat. 

This,  I  say,  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
scientific  practitioners  of  the  science  and 
art  of  combatting  disease  and  relieving  suf- 
fering. And  history  reveals  a  gallant  stru^- 
g;le  against  the  combined  forces  of  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism,  bom  of  ignorance  and 
cupidity.  Not  always,  we  are  borry  to  ad- 
mit, has  the  opposition  entirelv  come  from 
outside  the  profession  ;  for  the  fetich  of 
specific  cure,  the  panacea,  the  elixir  of  life, 
like  the  philosopher's  stone  has  been  the 
**  will  o'  the  wisp  *'  that  has  led  many  an 
otherwise  able  and  conscientious  man  on  a 
fool's  errand.  And  envy — than  which  there 
is  no  greater,  or  smaller  moral  obliauity — 
has  on  many  occasions  calumniated,  derided 
and  delayed  the  blessings  which  patient, 
enthusiastic,  and  altruistic  investigators 
have  discovered  or  devised  to  enhance  man's 
comfort  and  well-being. 

Were  it  pertinent  or  politic,  many  exam- 
ples of  ignorant  and  envious  opposition  to 
well  thought  out  and  proved  medical  and 
sanitary  prevention  of  disease— even  at  the 
present  day— could  be  cited.  But,  happily, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  men,  not 
only  in,  but  also  out  of  the  profession  of 
medicine,  in  fact  from  every  profession  and 
calling,  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
working  harmoniously  together  in  the  in- 
terest  of  public,  private,  and  personal  sani- 
tation and  hygiene.  Governments,  as 
never  before,  have  been  induced. — forced,  I 
might  say — to  recognize  and  adopt  measures 
for  the  conservation  of  public  health  which 
have  been  demonstrated  absolutely  reliable; 
and  all  based  on  the  axiom  ''An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure; 
yea,  many  pounds  of  cure. 

The  proofs  ?  Oh!  we  could  marshal  them 
in  impregnable  phalanxes  did  time  permit 
their  mobilization  and  review;  but  that  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  armor  of  the  axiom 
upon  which  scientific  sanitation  is  founded 
has  no  spot  or  blemish,  and  is  invulnerable. 
Rather  let  us  consider  some  of  the  details  of 
sanitary  art,  2.  e.,  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  concerning  whicn  there  often  is 
room  for  differences  of  opinion. 

I  wish  we  had  a  word  to  clearly  define  the 
conjugate  relation  between  science  and  art, 
for  they  never  can  be  divorced.  Some  day, 
when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  will  try 
to  devise  a  word  expressive  both  of  abstrac- 
tion and  materialism. 


In  presenting  this  paper,  I  trust  you  real- 
ize that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
more  than  call  attention — and  that  very 
briefly — to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  of  school  sanitation.  Nor  do  I  speeds 
with  the  assurance  of  an  expert,  but  simply 
as  one  who  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  wants  to  know  more. 

School  sanitation  demands  from  every 
director  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  environment  of  pupils  during  school 
hours  is  not  to  be  settled  merely  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  dollars  and  c-e-n-ts,  but  by 
dollars  and  sen-s-e.  Any  advantage  we 
obtain  costs  somewhat,  somewhere  and 
somehow ;  but  it  is  possible  to  get  too  little 
for  our  monev,  work  or  time,  by  injudicious 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Therefore,  the 
point  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  the  director 
or  controller  should  make  himself  tolerably 
familiar  with,  at  least,  the  more  important 
laws  of  sanitary  science,  so  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  fairly  judge  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  school  buildings  in  his  district, 
and  have  sufficient  knowl^ge  of  their  prac- 
tical application  as  will  enable  him  to  rem- 
edy or  prevent  defects. 

Of  course  sanitary  science  and  art  are  still 
imperfect.  The  object  desired  and  striven 
for,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  fault- 
less; but  not  enough  clear  thinking,  observ- 
ing and  experimenting  have  yet  been  done 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  principles  and 
methods  are  always  truly  scientific.  How- 
ever, in  this,  sanitation  is  neither  excep- 
tional or  **  singular  in  its  singularity." 

It  goes  without  sayine  that  a  school  edi- 
fice should  be  healthfully  located  and  sub- 
stantially built.  By  healthfully  located  I 
mean  where  good  drainage  is  possible,  pure 
air  and  sunlight  abundant.  The  latter,  in 
cities  especially,  requires  the  director's  care- 
ful attention  and  determined  effort  to  secure. 
When  secured  let  him  not,  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  pupil's  eyes,  shut  it  entirely  out 
with  blinds,  for  God's  blessed  sunlight  is 
the  most  efficient  health-giver  and  preventer 
of  disease  vouchsafed  to  man.  No  wonder 
so  many  of  the  ancient  races  worshipped  the 
sun.  Healthfully  located,  substantially 
built,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
rooms  are,  or  will  be,  furnished  with  seats 
and  desks  of  a  size  and  shape  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  and  convenience, 
we  purpose  to  consider  four  main  factors  of 
sanitation  that  the  building  requires  to 
make  it  hygienic,  viz.,  sewenng  and  plumb- 
ing^  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating^  last 
but  not  least,  cleanliness. 

As  it  is  always  best  to  commence  at  the 
beginning,  suppose  we  start  in  the  base- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  it  is  now,  but 
when  I  was  a  boy  the  basement  of  the  aver- 
age school- house  in  the  country  districts,  or 
as  I  should  better  term  it,  the  space  be- 
tween floor  and  ground  bounded  by  the 
foundation  walls,  was  a  gruesome  place,  the 
abode  of  darkness,  dampness  and  foul  air, 
the  latter  sometimes  rendered  highly  malo- 
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dorotis  by  tlie  presence  of  one  or  more  speci- 
mens of  Mephitis  mephiticae.  Ordinarily, 
only  two  or  three  narrow  slits,  or  other 
small  openings,  in  the  walls  existed,  so  that 
circulation  of  air  beneath  the  floor  was  in- 
adequate to  effect  proper  ventilation,  and 
personal  access  thereto  was  difficult  or  im- 
possible. I  trust  all  this  has  been  reformed, 
at  least  indifferently  well,  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  such  is  the  case 
after  readinj^  the  yearly  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
this  State,  wherein  he  accused  the  control- 
lers of  an  anonymous  township  of  maintain- 
ing a  pie-sty  under  one  of  their  school- 
houses.  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  think 
so  yet, that  the  worthy  sui)erintendent  would 
have  softened  the  asperities  of  his  remarks 
had  he  realized  that  the  directors  were  en- 
deavoring in  this  manner  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  basement  lighting  and  ventilating. 
While  not  the  best  way,  nor  the  most  re- 
fined, it  was  evident  they  were  taking  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  time — pro- 
vided they  lived  long  enough — ^their  tech- 
nique would  improve.  Besides,  too,  they 
doubtless  had  in  mind  David  Harum's  wise 
observation  and  utterance  in  regard  to  dogs 
and  fleas,  and  reasoned  that  it  fleas  could 
keep  a  dog  from  brooding  on  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  dog,  and  make  him  lively,  the  same 
effect  ought  to  result  in  the  school. 

But  to  resume.  There  should  be  a  cellar 
under  every  school  building,  be  it  of  only 
one  or  many  rooms,  with  adequate  provision 
for  drainage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  eX' 
elusion  of  both  wild  and  domestic  animals.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  cleanliness  should  be 
as  rigorously  maintained  in  the  basement 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
Especially  it  the  urinals  and  latrines  are 
situated  there,  unpleasant  odors  may  be 
carried  upward  if  proper  ventilation,  drain- 
age and  asepsis  ble  not  instituted  and  en- 
forced. 

In  the  country,  where  water  for  flushing 
may  not  be  obtainable,  and  where  mechani- 
cal ventilation  is  not  practicable,  the  closets 
should  be  outside  the  building  at  a  distance 
of  say  50  feet,  securely  separate  for  the 
sexes  and  with  a  covered  walk  to  each. 
Also  movable  boxes  should  be  placed  under 
the  seats,  and  dry  earth  or  ashes  spread 
daily  upon  the  contents  as  a  deodorant. 
These  boxes  should  be  emptied  at  least  once 
a  week.  Of  course  this  entails  extra  ex- 
pense, but  it  will  be  money  well  spent;  and 
the  man  who  attends  to  this  dut^  should 
see  to  it  that  the  closets  are  kept  in  a  good 
sanitarv  condition  both  above  and  below. 

In  all  large  buildings,  public  or  private, 
plans  of  the  sewering  and  plumbing  in- 
stallation should  be  kept  for  reference. 
This  is  markedly  necessary  regarding  the 
sewers;  for  all  these,  or  nearly  all,  are  un- 
derground and  invisible.  I  call  to  mind 
one  instance,  that  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  much  trouble,  ex- 


pense and  sickness  were  incnrred  before 
sewer  obstructions  could  be  located,  and 
which  would  have  been  avoided  had  draw- 
ings of  the  plan  existed.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  by  those  supervising  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  of  sewering  to  see  that 
perfect  material  is  used,  tight  joints  secnxed, 
and  sufficient  equable  fall  given  to  insme 
^ood  gravity  drainage;  but  frequent  flnsh- 
ing  should  supplement  this  and  been  forced, 
or  sewer  gas  will,  at  times,  in  spite  of  traps, 
return  to  poison  the  air  in  the  building. 

As  regards  plumbing,  it  was  customary 
formerly  to  do  what  is  called  "hidden" 
work;  t.  ^.,  conceal  the  pipes  in  the  walls, 
in  the  partitions,  or  under  the  floors,  aa  the 
case  might  be,  and  which  required  the 
almost  tearing  down  of  a  building  when  re- 
pairs were  necessary ;  all  of  whi^  was  un- 
sanitary in  the  extreme.  But  now  '*  open  " 
work  is  the  rule  in  all  modem  buildings 
claiming  sanitary  construction;  hence  plans 
of  the  same  are  by  no  means  so  impcotant 
as  in  the  case  of  sewering. 

We  come  now  to  the  school  rooms;  and 
first,  as  to  their  lighting.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  pupil  is  most  comfortable  and  best 
served  if  the  light  enters  the  room  at  his 
back  or  at  his  left.  When  possible  both  en- 
trances of  light  should  be  secured.  The  ad- 
vantages thus  gained  are  self-evident  and 
require  no  demonstration.  The  amount  of 
lififnt  admitted  should  be  ample.  One- fourth 
ot  the  floor  space  is  accepted  as  a  ftiir  aver- 
age of  what  the  windows  should  be.  In 
other  words,  if  there  are  800  square  feet  of 
floor,  there  ought  to  be  200  sanare  feet  of 
window  surface.  Suitable  shaaes  to  modu- 
late the  light,  or  on  occasion  to  exclude  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  should  never  be 
omitted. 

Heating  and  Ventilating.— 1  consider  these 
as  naturally  associated.  Cooling  might  be 
added,  for  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  will  be  considered  among  the  sanitary 
necessities  of  school  buildings,  especially 
where  a  ten-months  term  carries  well  into 
the  heat  of  summer. 

If  it  were  only  a  question  of  heating  the 
air  in  a  school  room  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture the  problem  would  be  a  veir  easv  one, 
and  mucn  more  so  if  our  school  buildings 
were  constructed  to  better  exclude  cold.  A 
solid  stone  or  brick  wall  is  about  as  good  a 
frost-bearer  as  ice  itself.  Also,  in  a  <3imate 
like  ours,  double  windows  would  be  an  im- 
provement. But  it  is  not  a  question  of  sim- 
ply keeping  the  air  in  a  room  at  a  certain 
temperature.  We  must,  at  ihe  same  time, 
keep  it  sufficiently  pure  to  be  healthfully 
respirable.     This  is  ventilation. 

Broadly  speakine,  there  are  two  modes  of 
combining  the  dual  function  of  heating  and 
ventilating.  The  first  is  by  what  is  termed 
the  natunu  or  **  gjravity  **  method.  The  sec- 
ond by  the  artificial  or  mechanical  method. 
The  first  depends  for  its  action  on  the  phy- 
sical law  that  heated  air  expands,  becomes 
relatively  lighter,  and  when   there  is  no 
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hindrance,  ascends.  On  the  contrary,  im- 
pure air  being  heavier,  tends  in  proportion 
to  its  impurity  more  or  less  rapidly  to  seek 
a  lower  level.  In  short,  the  purest  air  in  a 
room  will  be  at  the  ceiling,  the  foulest  at 
the  floor.  All  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  a  way  of  withdrawing  the  foul  air, 
which  is  accom{>lished  by  openings  either  in 
the  floor,  or  on  its  level  in  the  walls,  which 
connect  with  air  anH  gas-tight  tubes  leading 
downwards  and  converging  into  the  base  of 
a  ventilating  stack  or  chimney  wherein  a 
fire  is  maintained  to  increase  upward 
draught  in  the  same. 

Artificial,  or  mechanical,  heating  and 
ventilating  is  efiected  by  fans  or  blowera 
forcing  warmed  fresh  air  to  the  rooms 
through  pipes  or  conduits,  and  removing 
foul  air  through  another  system  of  tubes  by 
means  of  suction  or  exhaust  fans.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  methods  of 
botii  heatine  and  ventilating,  especially 
ventilating;  but  the  differences  of  opinion 
amone  reputed  experts  is  proof  positive 
that  Uie  ideal  has  not  j^et  been  attained. 
Were  I  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  methods  and  devices  for  heatine 
and  ventilating— all  having  their  gooa 
points,  and  all  more  or  less  imperfect — it 
would  take  us  too  far  afield  for  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  Rather  let  us  consider  what  is 
sougnt  to  be  obtained,  which  is /»r(^,  warmed 
air^  and  why  f 

It  matters  not  whether  the  air  is  directly 
heated  in  the  room  by  grate,  stove,  steam 
or  hot  water  radiator,  or  indirectly  by  heat 
conveyed  through  pipes  from  hot  air  furn- 
aces, steam  or  hot  water  coils.  The  great 
object  is  that  the  air  shall  be  kept  in  a  con- 
dition of  respiratory  purity,  I  use  the  term 
respiratory  purity  because  air  fit  for  respir- 
ation may  vary  within  a  certain  limit  short 
of  aseptic.  Indeed,  absolutely  pure  air  is 
a  scarce  article,  especially  inland.  The  at- 
mosphere, by  measure  or  volume,  is  approx- 
imately composed  of  nitrogen,  80  per  cent. ; 
oxygen,  20  per  cent. ;  carbon  dioxide,  one- 
twentieth  of  one  per  cent. ;  a  trace  of  am- 
monia, and  some  watery  vapor.  The  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  never  varies, 
bat  circumstances  or  accidents  may  deter- 
mine the  relative  quantity  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, ammonia,  aqueous  vapor,  and  impurities 
of  various  kinds. 

The  function  of  respiration  in  man  and 
animals  depletes  the  air  of  oxygen  and  re- 
turns to  it  an  increased  percentage  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  Expired 
air  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbon 
dioxide,  as  against  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent,  inspired;  also  more  watery  vapor, 
and,  in  addition,  some  animal  or  organic 
matter  which  is  prone  to  rapid  putrefaction. 
An  adult  will  vitiate— so  experts  tell  us — 
10  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  or  1800  cubic 
feet  in  one  hour.  In  other  words,  he  will 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  danger  limit,  which  is  one 


per  cent.,  and  su|>ersaturated  the  30  or  t8oo 
cubic  feet  with  aqueous  vapor  and  poisonous 
animal  or  organic  matter.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  accepted  as  correct — and  they  are 
generally  admitted— the  query  naturally 
arises,  how  many  pupils  can  be  'safelj 
placed  in  a  room  of  a  certain  cubical  air 
capacity  ?  This  depends  altogether  on  how 
often  the  air  in  a  room  is  changed ;  but  if 
this  is  done  too  rapidly  heat  is  wasted,  and 
injurious  drafts  produced.  Where  mechan- 
ical ventilation  is  employed,  the  matter  of 
cubical  air  space  would  cut  no  figure  were 
it  not  for  drafts.  The  pupils  might  be 
packed  into  a  room  as  closely  as  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  *'  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,*'  and, 
provided  30  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  in- 
dividual were  supplied  every  minute,  and 
30  of  impure  air  removed,  the  conditions  of 
health  would  be  maintained,  but  this  rapid 
introduction  and  removal  would  be  as  in- 
tolerable as  a  western  cyclone. 

With  our  present  appliances  for  heating 
and  ventilating,  a  pupil  should  have  as  his 
share  of  the  cubical  air  capacity  of  a  room 
from  250  to  300  feet.  With  this  amount  to 
begin  with,  ventilation,  either  mechanical 
or  natural,  can  for  a  time  at  least,  be  assured 
without  having  to  chtingetheair  so  rapidly; 
and  yet,  even  with  this  initial  fund,  let  us 
by  practical  illustration  show  how  little  it 
can  be  depended  upon. 

Take,  for  example,  a  school  room  30  feet 
long,  25  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  This 
will  give  a  cubical  air  capacity  of  9000  feet. 
Now,  if  we  allow  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
or  if  we  say  250  feet,  per  pupil,  we  can  place 
therein  30  and  36  respectively.  WitSi  30 
pupils  in  a  room  of  the  above  dimensions, 
they  would,  if  no  fresh  air  was  admitted, 
brin^  the  atmosphere  to  a  condition  of 
respiratory  impurity  in  10  minutes.  If  there 
were  36  pupils,  in  8^  minutes.  If  then, 
under  the  above  conditions,  health  demands 
a  complete  chanee  of  air  in  the  room  from 
six,  to  seven  ancTone-fiflh  times  every  hour, 
we  can  easily  comprehend  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  faster  tJie  air  must 
be  moved.  Tne  heating  and  ventilating 
people  tell  us  it  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  6 
feet  per  second  without  causing  appreciable 
draftis.  Of  courae,  much  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  inflow  and  outflow  pipes,  the 
temperature  of  the  admitted  air,  &c. ;  but  to 
my  mind  6  feet  per  second  seems  excessive. 
The  fact  remains,  that  even  with  the  very 
best  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  a 
limit  must  oe  placed  on  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  room  if  we  expect  to  furnish 
them  with  healthful  air  in  a  healthful  and 
comfortable  manner. 

I  have,  during  the  last  few  yeara,  inspected 
quite  a  number  of  up  to-date  heating  and 
ventilating  plants  in  school  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  Two  faults  in  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  were  strikingly  apparent 
in  the  majorit^r  of  the  methods  called  the 
**  indirect.**  Firet,  the  source  of  heat  sup- 
ply was  insufficient.    Second,  the  conduits 
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for  conveying  the  wanned  air  were  too 
small.  Result,  either  inability  to  heat  pro- 
perly in  very  cold  weather,  or  less  super- 
heated, desiccated  air,  unfit  for  resp)iration, 
driven  into  the  rooms  and  halls  with  dan- 
gerous and  uncomfortable  velocity.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  construction  is  not  always 
the  result  of  ignorance,  but  more  often 
caused  by  mistaken  economy.  Ample  fur- 
naces, generous  boilers  and  superficies  of 
steam  or  hot- water  coils,  large  caliber  of 
conducting  pipes,  will  insure  a  volume  of 
air  that  need  not  be  overheated  or  overdried, 
and  that  will,  as  it  were,  gently  breathe 
into  the  rooms. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  crank  about  drafts,  but 
really  I  have  suffered  more  discomfort,  and 
contracted  more  sickness  in  both  public  and 
private  buildings,  from  excessive  air  cur- 
rents than  I  ever  did  from  impure  air.  And 
do  not  mistake  nie  to  mean  cold  air  only, 
for  hot  air  currents,  while  not  nearly  so  in- 
jurious as  the  former,  are,  if  they  strike  the 
body  unequally,  detrimental.  AH  can  now 
be  avoided  by  the  proper  expenditure  of 
dollars  and  sens  e  when  we  build  our 
school  houses,  provided  we  limit  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  room  in  accordance 
with  its  proportionate  size. 

A  word  here  to  our  country  brethren,  if 
any  are  present,  which  I  ho{)e  will  be  heard 
in  the  same  kindly  spirit  it  is  spoken.  We 
who  received  our  elementanr  instruction  in 
the  country  school-house  of  former  days  re- 
tain a  vivid  impressien  of  a  box  of  frame, 
stone,  or  brick,  with  window  opposite  on 
either  side,  a  door,  a  gable  roof,  and  a  for- 
lorn air,  which  is  suggestive  of  *'  a  rag,  a 
bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair."  One  about  as 
unlovely  and  uninviting  as  the  other.  For 
heating,  a  large  ^%%  stove  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  or  perhaps  an  open  fire-place  at 
one  end,  supplemented  by  a  stove  at  the 
other. 

For  ventilation,  one  or  more  windows 
raised  from  below,  or  lowered  from  above. 
Primary  result:  direct  lateral  or  indirect 
downward  impact  of  air  upon  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  pupils.  Secondary  result : 
especially  in  cold  weathe)*,  earache,  in- 
flamed eyes,  sore  throat,  nasal  and  bronchial 
catarrhs,  pneumonia  and  even  pulmonary 
consumption  in  budding  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  might  otherwise  never 
have  developed.  While  great  improvements 
have  been  and  are  being  made  in  pleasing 
architectural  designs,  I  fear  there  are  yet 
many  country  school  houses  sadly  deficient 
in  what  best  makes  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  pupils.  We  beg  that  country 
directors  will  ver^  seriously  consider  the 
heating  and  ventilating  of  their  buildings, 
and,  where  needed,  bring  them  more  nearly 
up  to  present  sanitary  standards. 

On  general  principles  I  would  say  that 
windows  shoula  have  no  other  function  than 
to  admit  light;  but  if  they  must  be  used  for 
ventilation,  let  it  be  done  by  raising  the 
lower  sash,  and  if  a  board  is  placed  over, 


and  somewhat  higher  than  the  opening,  the 
inflowing  air  will  be  deflecteu  upward,  and 
more  gradually  diffused  throughout  the 
room.  Foul  air  can  be  pretty  satisfactorilv 
disposed  of  if  large  open  fireplaces,  with 
grates  set  low,  are  usea  for  heating  instead 
of  stoves.  Expedients  like  these  can  be 
used  when  lack  of  means  compels;  but  it  is 
scarcely  credible  there  is  a  school  district  in 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvani4 
unable  to  afford  the  best. 

We  have  mentioned  that  circumstances  or 
accidents  may  contribute  to  determine  the 
relative  quantity  of  impurities  of  various 
kinds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  these — 
such  as  flakes  of  soot,  particles  of  dust,  &c. 
—permit  of  removal,  or  partially  so.  In 
manufacturing  districts  where  bituminous 
coal  is  the  fuel  employed  the  air  iis  filled 
with  suspended  particles  of  unconsumed 
carbon,  in  Pittsburg  we  have  in  addition 
to  this  the  dust  thrown  out  by  the  numer- 
ous ore  smelting  furnaces,  wnich  impreg- 
nates the  atmosphere  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  to  such  an  extent  that  vege- 
tation is  stunted  or  killed.  One  day  last 
summer  I  was  on  the  Monongahela  river 
bluff  opposite  the  Homestead  Mills,  and 
found  numerous  large  trees  dead^  and  others 
in  a  dying  condition  owing  to  the  deposit  of 
metallic  oxides  on  their  leaves,  which,  like 
electro-plating,  formed  a  covering  that 
effectually  hindered  their  respiratory  func- 
tion. To  a  stranger  entering  Pittsburg  for 
the  first  time,  the  pall  of  smoke  that  almost 
constantly  envelops  the  city  and  easterly 
suburbs  must  make  him  marvel  how  the 
inhabitant  can  keep  clean,  not  to  speak  of 
existing  for  any  length  of  time.  He  can*t 
always  be  clean,  but  he  does  his  best  to  keep 
his  children *s  atmospherical  environment 
during  school  hours  as  immaculate  as  pos- 
sible; m  proof  of  which  we  point  you  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  school  building 
erected  in  the  city  and  vicinity  during  the 
last  ten  years  is  equipped  with  appliances 
for  screening  the  air,  and  maiw  with  devices 
for  washing  and  drying  it  sufficiently  before 
heating  and  admitting  into  the  rooms  and 
halls.  As  to  existing^  vital  statistics  show 
that  the  death  rate  is  not  greater  than  in 
many  other  very  much  cleaner  cities.  We 
are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  the  Pitts- 
burger  endures  and  thrives,  transmitting 
the  ability  to  his  descendants. 

We  come  now  to  the  gospel  of  cleanliness. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
simple  innocuous  dirt,  and  that  which  en- 
genders disease.  The  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  the  former  is  purely  a  matter  of 
ethical  good  taste;  that  of  the  latter  sani- 
tary. It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
while  practicing  the  art  of  cleanliness. 

However  hazy  a  director's  ideas  of  sani- 
tary science  may  be,  he  cannot  be  excused 
if  the  school  buildings  in  his  district,  ward 
or  township  are  not  kept  clean  and  tidy. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  pupils  and  their  be- 
longings must  be  attended  to.    While  water 
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and  soap  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  there 
is  no  palliation  for  the  offense,  I  might 
almost  say  crime,  of  permitting  a  child  to 
remain  in  the  school  room  with  soiled  face 
and  hands,  or  nnkempt  hair.  A  little  judi- 
cious insistence  on  tne  teacher's  part  v^ill 
usually  induce  a  more  careful  toilet  super- 
vision at  home,  but  means  should  be  sup- 
plied, as  is  now  done  in  all  modem  school 
buildings,  to  correct  failures  along  this  line. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  pupil  be  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  but  filthy  clothing 
and*  person  are  degrading  to  good  manners 
and  tnorals,  ai)d  should  not  be  tolerated. 

We  next  call  your  attention  to  school  san- 
itation in  its  relation  to  the  protection  of 
pupils  from  communicable  diseases.  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  quoting  the  law,  which 
fi^ives  ample  authority  on  this  head,  and  in- 
dicates that  prevention  of  disease,  and  pro- 
tection therefrom,  is  considered  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  mention  that  a  law  was  passed 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  legislature  giving 
boards  of  directors  in  townships  and  bor- 
oughs where  there  are  no  boards  of  health  the 
power  to  act  as  such,  which  is,  in  certain  re- 
spects, more  comprehensive  and  less  ambig- 
Tious  in  wording  and  phraseology  than  the 
text  of  the  old  law.  A  local  health  board 
cannot  curtail  any  provisions  of  the  law,  but 
it  may  add  whatever  it  deems  to  be  the  best 
interest  of  its  jurisdiction,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  the  state  board  upholding  its  hands 
to  the  extent  of  everythiujg^  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and' practicability.  We 
honestly  believe  it  would  be  well  witKin  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  contribute  ereatl^  to 
the  welfare  of  pupils,  if  school  physicians 
were  universally  employed  and  paid  to  per- 
form duties  which  the  average  director  nas 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  superin- 
tend. 

The  work  of  a  school  physician  should 
include  hygiene  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  throat,  skin  and 
nerves  of  the  pupils.  The  handling  of  epi- 
demics should  be  entirely  under  his  care  and 
control;  the  examination  of  children  as  to 
their  ability  to  do  full  school  work,  the 
supervision  of  the  bodily  training  and  ath- 
letic exercises  g^ven  by  the  school;  in  short, 
everything  that  would  promote  the  comfort 
and  well  TOing  of  the  pupil.  Many  children 
are  taxed  beyond  their  mental  capacity. 
Many  have  physical  disabilities  which 
render  long  confinement  and  study  a  tort- 
ure, such  as  incontinence  of  urine  and  de- 
fective vision.  Some  are  affected  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  skin  disease,  which,  if  not 
often  communicable,  are  offensive  to  sight 
and  smell.  Others  have  decayed  teeth,  or 
catarrhal  diseases  of  nose,  ears  or  throat 
that  soon  renders  the  air  about  them  very 
unpleasant.-  All  this,  and  much  more, 
would  be  early  recognized  by  the  trained 
physician,  who  should  be  empowered  to  act 
as  seemed  to  promise  the  best  results. 

Finally,  by  way  of  preventing  the  spread 


of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  the 
belongings  of  the  pupil — ^such  as  books, 
pnencils,  tablets,  slates,  etc.,  require  atten- 
tion. When  any  communicable  disease — 
even  the  least  dangerous,  say  for  example 
chicken  pox— occurs  in  a  family  sending 
children  to  school,  the  books  and  supplies 
used  by  them  should  at  once  be  destroyed. 
If  the  disease  is  one  not  entirely  under  the 
ban,  and  other  children  of  the  family  are 
permitted  to  attend  school,  they  should  not 
be  allowed,  in  my  judgment  to  carry  any 
books  home;  or  better  still,  be  presentea 
with  whatever  is  needful  for  night  work, 
and  instructed  that  these  articles  must  not 
be  returned. 

I  am  not  one  who  laughs  at  the  so-called 
''trifling*'  ailments  of  childhood;  nor  one 
who  willingly  or  knowingly  would  expose 
a  little  chud  to  infection  on  the  puerile 
ground  that  it  is  certain  to  have  the  disease 
sooner  or  later  anyhow,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  truth  is,  children's  diseases 
are  too  often  epidemic  just  because  of  this 
inane  idea;  and  it  is  high  time  that  parents, 
and  those  having  children  in  their  care 
should  learn  to  view  the  subject  not  so 
lightly. 

Although  this  paper  is  already  longer 
than  either  you  or  I  could  wish,  still  I  feel  I 
cannot  conclude  without  asserting  that  san- 
itation in  its  relations  to  schools  should  in- 
clude not  only  the  health  of  pupils,  but  also 
their  morals  and  manners.  In  fact  all  edu- 
cation is  sanitary,  because  it  promotes  the 
well  being  of  the  individual,  and  through 
him  that  of  the  state;  and  we  who  constitute 
boards  of  education  fail  in  our  whole  duty 
if  we  do  not  realize  that  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, and  cultivation  of  refined  tastes  and 
manners  are  justly  due  children  from  those 
who  supervise  their  education.  Hence  we 
should  demand  that  our  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, instruct  their  pupils  in  ^ood  morals 
ana  good  manners;  not  intermittently  and 
perfunctorily— like  physiology  is  so  often 
taught — but  continuously^  persistently^  with 
as  ardent  a  desire  for  results  as  from  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  I  would  rather  see 
fewer  high  school  and  college  graduates  if 
thereby  gracious  manners  and  stable  char- 
acter may  be  acquired. 

'*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
TO,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  Which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.'* 

j  H.  M.  Lessig,  Montgomery  county, 
was  asked  to  open  this  discussion,  in  the 
absence  of  the  gentleman  appointed.  He 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  a  scientifically 
arranged  schoolhouse,  but  a  good  thing 
could  be  overdone  and  we  must  try  not 
to  get  too  much  chaff  with  our  wheat. 
Some  people  would  require  the  teacher 
to  have  a  footrule  and   yard-stick  and 
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tape  measure  and  what  not,  to  take 
measurements  of  all  the  pupils  every 
day — for  they  might  grow  overnight. 
Then  they  must  have  a  temperature 
chart,  which  might  be  of  use  by  way  of 
jogging  up  the  janitor.  Then  the  pupils 
must  exhale  against  a  pane  of  glass  every 
other  second  to  test  their  breathing.  The 
walls  must  be  of  particular  tints,  and  the 
next  board  of  directors  after  hearing  an- 
other agent,  will  think  they  ought  to 
change  the  color.  Of  course  the  bacteria 
must  be  sifted  out  of  the  air  before  it 
comes  into  the  room — you  can  kill  them 
between  150°  and  170°,  you  know.  Also 
the  pencils  and  other  tools  must  be 
washed  chemically  clean.  What  be- 
comes of  the  recitations,  and  when  to  get 
the  teaching  done,  are  secondary  con- 
siderations. Why  not  supply  the  janitor 
with  a  big  fan  to  purify  the  outside  air 
before  the  children  go  home  through  it  ? 
Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  healthiest 
people  in  the  world  live  in  sheds  not 
much  better,  often  not  so  good,  as  our 
farmer  gives  his  cattle.  But  the  school 
must  have  double  windows — bow  many 
of  the  pupils  have  them  in  their  com- 
fortable homes  ?  We  ought  to  have  an 
oculist,  too,  examining  the  children's 
eyes  every  day.  We  should  bum  all 
books  that  have  been  used  for  a  session 
— in  the  interest  of  the  book  agents — for 
they  might  spread  infection,  and  is  not 
health  the  first  thing  ?  Might  it  not  be 
well  for  once  to  ask  the  Legislature  not 
to  pass  so  many  laws  ?  Might  not  they 
adjourn  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  give 
the  schools  the  money  saved  on  their 
salaries  ?  We  do  not  need  the  Legisla- 
ture all  the  time.  What  we  do  need  is 
teachers  of  good  physical  and  mental 
constitution,  a  pleasant  smile  and  an  en- 
couraging word,  and  the  schools  will  be 
all  right. 

OFFICBRS  FOR  NEXT  YBAR. 

The  committee  on  nominations  pre- 
sented the  following  list  of  officers  for 
next  session,  which  on  motion  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  officers  were  declared 
elected  : 

President— Pl,  C.  Coulter,  Allegheny. 

First  Vice-President'-O,  D.  Swain,  Butler. 

Second  Vice-President-^^xs.  Alice  T.  Pyle, 
Chester. 

Hiird  Vice-President— Q.  H.  Foster,  Lu- 
zerne. 

Recording  Secretary— Yi.  M.  Lessig,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  A.  M. 
Keifer,  Mercer. 


Treasurer— jAa,  W.  Howarth,  Delaware. 

Executive  Committee— Rev,  E.  S.  Hassler, 
Somerset;  Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Delaware;  S.  M. 
Wakefield.  Fayette;  A.  H.  Bell.  Westmore- 
land; Dr.  M.  L.  Hershey,  Dauphin. 

Legislative  Committee—'^,  t,.  McMillan, 
Wyoming;  Hon.  R.  L.  Myers,  Cumberland; 
G.  C.  Diefenderfer.  Schuylkill;  Rev.  Jno.  A. 
Burnett,  Allegheny;  Wm.  Repp,  Lacka- 
wanna. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Rev.  Hassler  called  attention  to  the 
National  Convention  of  School  Directors 
and  asked  if  delegates  should  be  ap- 
pointed. He  had  beard  no  report  from 
the  delegation  oi  last  year. 

The  President  said  that  unfortunately 
all  three  of  the  delegates  were  sick,  and 
we  were  not  represented. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Chair 
appoint  three  delegates,  including  him- 
self as  one,  and  three  alternates  this  year. 
They  were  subsequently  announced  as 
follows:  Delegates— Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler, 
Somerset;  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  Delaware; 
Harry  Sloyer,  Chester.  Alternates — H. 
M.  Lessig,  Montgomery ;  A.  C.  Coulter, 
Allegheny;  Dr.  M.  L.  Hershey,  Dauphin. 

I«BGISLATIVB  COMHITTEB. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Myers  reported  verbally 
from  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  that 
they  had  made  a  list  of  all  the  bills  re- 
lating to  education  now  before  the  As- 
sembly, and  handed  them  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
with  the  request  that  they  take  action 
upon  them. 

RBSOI«UTlONS. 

Hugh  B.  Kastbum,  Esq.,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  He 
said  they  had  considered  and  acted  upon 
all  the  questions  referred  to  them  by  the 
Convention,  except  some  that  were  pre- 
sented so  late  that  there  was  not  time  to 
consider  them.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  recommended  for  adoption 
and  were  disposed  of  as  stated. 

MINIMXnC  SAI^RY. 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  express  cor  ap- 
proval of  proposed  legislation  regarding  the 
minimnm  rate  of  salary  of  school  teachcn  in 
this  commonwealth  where  school  districts  re- 
ceive State  appropriations,  and  we  believe  that 
such  minimum  salary  should,  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  1904,  be  thirty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Thos.  R.  McDowell,  Chester :  I  think 
the  present  form  of  the  bill  might  be 
better  to  recommend.  Many  schools  will 
be  helped  by  the  $30,  and  we  will  be 
more  likely  to  get  that  becatise  it  is  mcM« 
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reasonable.  No  one  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  $35  or  even  $30  for  poor  teaching. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Brunner,  Berks :  So  you  are 
not  quite  ready  even  for  $30,  it  seems. 

Mr.  McDowell:  No,  not  if  we  get  only 
$25  worth. 

Dr.  Brunner:  Better  not  employ  that 
kind  of  teachers. 

Mr.  McDowell:  I  know  a  case  of  a  very 
small  school,  kept  open  under  protest, 
where  the  district  did  not  get  $30  worth. 

W.  T.  Can^n,  Blair:  No  teacher  under 
the  heavens  who  does  earnest  work  earns 
less  than  $35  a  month. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

STATE    APPROPRIATION. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  distribution  of  the 
State  appropriation  no  school  district  should 
receive  a  greater  amount  from  the  State  than 
snch  district  raises  by  local  taxation  for  school 
and  building  purposes. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Snader,  Lancaster:  As  I 
must  vote  on  that  question  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  question  is  raised  that 
such  a  law  will  be  a  hardship  to  many 
districts,  I  would  like  to  hear  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  members.  My 
own  county  will  not  be  affected,  as  we 
raise  much  more  by  taxation  than  we  re- 
ceive from  the  state,  so  I  am  not  persno- 
ally  interested.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
if  any  of  those  present  represent  districts 
which  would  suffer  by  this.  There  are 
sparsely  settled  districts,  where  the  land 
is  not  valuable,  and  the  tax  rate  is  high; 
to  require  these  to  raise  as  much  as  they 
receive  will  add  to  their  burden.  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  the  members  think 
about  that,  for  information. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Gramley,  Centre:  While  I 
am  personally  in  favor  of  this  action, 
there  are  districts,  as  has  been  suggested, 
where  it  will  be  burdensome.  In  my 
county  the  township  of  Taylor  raises 
$784  by  taxation  of  ten  mills,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  state  $727.  The  borough 
of  South  Philipsburg  raises  $500  at  ten 
mills  and  receives  afaiout  the  same.  They 
think  their  rate  is  high. 

S.  M.  Wakefield,  Fayette:  The  town- 
ship of  Brownsville  in  my  county  last 
year  received  %\%  more  from  the  state 
than  it  paid  to  its  teachers,  and  every 
acre  of  it  would  bring  $1000.  It  is  an 
outrage  to  get  more  money  from  the  state 
^an  you  are  willing  to  raise  for  schools. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Myers,  Cumberland:  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  this  resolution  and  think 
the  convention  should  not  pass  it.  We 
have  recommended  a  compulsory  law  and 


got  it;  we  are  about  to  make  a  compul- 
sory minimum  salary;  and  here  comes 
another  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
communities.  The  money  given  by  the 
state  is  not  by  way  of  gift  or  compliment; 
it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  districts, 
it  is  their  money,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  handle  it  their  own  way. 

Jas.  F.  Barton,  Cumberland:  The  ten- 
dency of  the  present  distribution  is  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  the  duty  of  educating 
their  children.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  re- 
solution, and  it  ought  not  to  be  voted 
down  because  a  few  districts  are  unwill- 
iug  to  have  it.  If  it  can  be  amended  to 
meet  their  case,  very  well;  but  it  ought 
to  pass. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOI^. 

Rexolved^  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  the 
bill  makine  a  special  appropriation  of  |ioo,ooo 
a  year  for  the  next  two  years  in  aid  of  township 
high  schools,  and  we  urge  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  give  it  their  earnest 
support. 

Adopted  without  discussion. 

SUMMBR  SCHOOI<S. 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  five  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  aid  in  the 
employment  of  instructors  and  lecturers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Association  and 
summer  assemblies  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers. 

Wm.  Chandler,  Lancaster:  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  Superintendent  ap- 
proves of  this  plan  ? 

Dr.  SchaeflFer:  Well,  that  is  about 
where  I  have  come  after  studying  the 
work  in  other  States.  The  State  ought 
to  do  something  along  these  lines.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  you  all  that  even 
the  expense  of  reporting  and  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  these  conventions  is 
borne  by  somebody  else  than  yourselves. 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  placed  in  line 
with  the  other  states  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

DIRBCTORS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  and  urge  the 
formation  in  each  county  of  a  School  Directors' 
Association  to  hold  an  annual  session  at  some 
time  other  than  during  the  sessions  of  the 
County  Institute,  and  we  urge  legislation  that 
shall  provide  for  the  allowance  to  members  of 
such  associations  of  mileage  at  the  rate  of  three 
cents  a  mile  circular,  and  an  allowance  of  two 
dollars  for  each  day's  attendance  not  exceeding 
two  days,  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  the  schom 
funds  of  their  respective  districts,  and  that  there 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  from  the 
same  fund  from  which  the  appropriation  for 
teachers*  institutes  is  paid  a  sum  oased  upon 
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one  dollar  for  each  director  in  attendance,  bnt 
not  to  excee<i  the  sum  of  |ioo  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  convention. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  strike 
out  the  words,  ''other  than  during  the 
sessions  of  county  institute/' 

H.  B.  Eastburn,  Bucks,  thought  insti- 
tute was  not  the  most  suitable  time.  The 
institute  is  for  teachers  mainly.  In  his 
county  the  Directors  held  two  sessions, 
one  during  institute,  the  other  in  May, 
for  matters  especially  concerning  direct- 
ors. This  contemplates  the  holding  of  a 
directors'  meeting  when  there  are  no  dis- 
tracting influences. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  substi- 
tute $1  per  day  for  the  $2,  but  it  was  not 
pressed. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Simons,  Wayne,  said  we  had 
better  leave  the  time  optional.  Some 
people  think  institute  is  the  very  best 
time  to  get  the  directors  together,  when 
they  can  hear  good  things  that  cannot  be 
enjoyed  at  any  other  time. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Myers  said  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  the  county  superintendent 
should  be  present  and  in  touch  with  his 
directors,  and  the  time  should  not  be 
fixed  when  he  could  not  be  there. 

The  amendment  to  strike  out  was  de- 
feated, and  the  resolution  adopted  as  read. 

PROVISIONAI,  CBRTIPICAT9S. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teachers'  qualifications,  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted prohibiting  county,  city  and  borough 
superintendents  from  granting  after  June  i, 
1903,  to  any  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
provisional  certificates  covering  a  greater  period 
than  three  years. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without 
discussion,  and  was  the  last  of  the  series 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

BOROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  resolution  was  returned 
by  the  committee  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

Resolved^  That  any  school  district  so  situated 
as  to  find  it  more  desirable  to  send  its  pupils  to 
an  adjoining  borough  or  township  high  school, 
than  to  maintain  a  high  school  under  the  Act 
of  1895,  should  receive  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
high  school  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wakefield  said  he  was  opposed  to 
this,  unless  there  was  some  proper  basis 
of  examination. 

Dr.  Simons  thought  we  had  better  let 
the  law  alone  as  it  now  stands. 

Thos.  R.  McDowell,  Chester,  thought 
^his  was  a  good  plan.     It  would  save 


money,  and  give  many  places  the  high 
school  training  they  need.  Some  people 
now  pay,  in  addition  to  their  proper  taz» 
the  cost  of  tuition  in  adjoining  boroughs. 

W.  W.  Sullivan,  Chester,  said  there 
were  many  places  where  this  would  work 
well,  in  long  townships  where  you  can 
reach  the  borough  by  railroad. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

AMHNDING  COMPUI^ORY  I«AW. 

The  committee  reported  negatively  this 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Smail,  and  it 
was  defeated: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  the  Compulsory  School  Law  should 
be  amended  to  make  it  compulsory  for  all  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16,  and  that  the  discretionary  clause  relative  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  be  re- 
pealed. 

Other  resolutions  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, including  two  in  reference  to  the 
Roberts  bill,  and  two  proposing  modifi- 
cations of  the  township  high  school  act, 
were  reported  without  recommendation, 
and  were  not  considered. 

Department  adjourned  to  1:30  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THB  Chair  was  occupied  by  Vice-Pres* 
ident  Brown  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session. 

THANKS  TO  HARRISBURG. 

Mr.  Kastburn,  chairman  of  committee 
on  resolutions,  asked  leave  to  supply  an 
omission  in  their  report  by  offering  a  re- 
solution of  thanks  to  the  Harrisburg 
School  Board  for  the  use  of  this  fine  hall 
and  to  Supt.  Poose  for  many  favors.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

INCRBASB  OF  APPROPRIATION,  DBCRBASK 

OF  TAX  I^RVY. 

A.  H.  Bell,  of  Westmoreland  county, 

read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject, 

*'The  Increase  of  the  Appropriation  has 

Occasioned  the  Decrease  of  the  Tax  Levy 

in  certain  Districts — ^The  Evil  and  the 

Remedy:" 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  magnificent  prom- 
ise for  education.  The  day  is  upon  us  when  all 
wise  men  agree  that  qualification  must  keep 
step  with  opportunity.  The  school  must  keep 
in  touch  with  the  forces  it  originates,  for  its 
function  is  not  only  to  originate,  but  to  direct, 
to  govern,  and  to  propel.  As  the  chaml>ers  of 
nature  are  being  unlocked  and  explored  and  it» 
forces  released  and  applied,  we  are  coming, 
more  and  more,  to  realize  that  these  forces  are 
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recreating  the  world's  activites.  Old  things 
have  passed  away.  The  fanner  who  farms  as 
his  father  did  is  outstripped  and  discredited  by 
the  man  who  puts  the  product  of  his  brain  and 
other  brains  into  his  methods,  the  man  to  whom 
science  has  taught  what  is  the  proper  food  for 
his  plants,  and  what  are  the  agents  that  will 
assimilate  and  transmute  that  food  into  pro- 
duct. The  mechanic  does  not  so  much  expend 
physical  force,  as  he  directs  an  external  force 
that  greatly  multiplies  his  productive  ability. 
The  chemist  no  longer  wastes  his  enei;gy  m 
trying  to  realize  the  dream  that  there  is  an 
alchemy  that  will  transmute  copper  into  ^old, 
but  he  experiments  with  the  elements  until  he 
produces  the  Bessemer  steel,  and  combines  the 
metals  and  treats  them  by  such  processes  that 
he  produces  an  armor  plate  that  is  imper^-ious 
to  external  force  however  great.  The  merchant 
works  miracles  of  business  success  by  sys- 
tematizing his  business  and  introducing  econ- 
omies. The  professional  man  is  giving  his 
concern  more  to  the  study  of  fundamental 
principles  than  precedents,  however  venerable 
with  a^i^e. 

Tendencies  such  as  these  are  presenting  them- 
selves daily  to  our  consciousness  wherever  we 
go  and  whatever  we  engage  in.  They  either 
shake  us  out  of  our  conservatism  or  out  of  the 
procession.  We  must  get  in  line  and  be  con- 
trolled by  these  tendencies,  or  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Our  com- 
mon schools  must  be  broadened  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age.     The 

Question  of  economy  must  cease  to  be  the 
ominant  factor  in  the  equation.  If  *^  X  "  now 
represents  the  minimum  of  the  expenditure,  it 
must  lose  its  present  significance  and  stand  for 
the  maximum  good.  Only  when  the  money 
element  becomes  readily*  expansive  to  securing 
the  highest  efficiency  instead  of  the  highest 
efficiency  contracting  to  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  will  we  reach  the  ideal  in  school  econ- 
omics. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  how  that 
higher  efficiency  can  be  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  sounds  tame  to  say  that  we 
must  have  better  qualified  teachers,  and  to 
have  better  teachers  we  must  have  better 
salaries  and  prolong  the  term,  and  yet,  that 
snms  the  argument  and  states  the  conclusion. 

Let  me  premise  the  remarks  I  shall  make 
upon  this  subject  by  saving  that  the  poorest 
equipment  of  the  schools  in  the  whole  state  is 
in  the  country  districts.  Let  me  say  further 
that  the  history  of  modem  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  shows  that  it  is  from  that  virgin 
soil  that  the  business  and  professional  life  is 

1>rincipally  recruited.  The  farm-bred  boy 
ai^ely  makes  up  the  roster  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  the  ministry,  the  merchant  and  the 
banking  classes.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  this,  why  the  more  poorly 
equipped  country  schools  send  out  a  more  virile 
and  larger  quota  to  these  ranks  than  the  better 
equipped  city  and  town  schools.  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  because  they  have  poorer  equipment — 
but  only  state  a  fact  present  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  of  us  in  order  that  I  may  justify  the 
argument  for  better  facilities  in  the  country 
districts  that  are  so  potential  in  recruiting  the 
professional  and  business  walks  of  life. 


And  here  let  me  say  that  the  country  dis- 
tricts, rather  than  the  cities  and  towns,  must 
bear  the  odium  of  cutting  down  local  taxation 
as  the  state  appropriation  has  increased.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  this  in  anjr  other  way  than  by 
our  own  actual  knowledge  in  our  several  local- 
ities, but  it  is  a  fact.  I  know  of  one  district  in 
my  county  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  state 
appropriation  increased  to  (5,000,000.00  at  once 
cut  its  tax  rate  down  to  one-half  mill.  I  know 
of  another  district  that  comes  so  near  paying 
its  teachers*  salaries  from  the  appropriation  that 
it  only  lays  one  mill  of  tax.  I  know  of  another 
large,  wealthy  township,  when  the  appropria- 
tion was  increased,  fixed  its  tax  at  two  mills, 
and  had  a  surplus  of  |3,ooo  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  What  is  true  in  my 
county,  is  doubtless  true  in  every  county  in 
the  state. 

When  we  come  to  the  state  at  large,  exclud- 
ing Philadelphia,  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  discloses 
some  startling  results;  taking  the  first  five  years 
of  the  public  school  system,  in  which  we  have 
full  statistics,  the  average  millage  for  school 
purposes  waa  5.56  mills;  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  average  was  4.41  mills;  the  average  millage 
therefore  is  now  1.15  mills  or  more  than  25  per 
cent,  less  than  it  waa  then,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  increase  of  the  state  in  wealth. 
In  the  late  50*s  we  were  a  pastoral  people, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  farms.  In  that 
early  day,  too,  the  people  had  to  pay  state  tax- 
ation on  their  lands;  since  that  perioa  the  great 
mineral  wealth  of  the  state,  the  coal,  gas  and 
oil,  which  were  then  sleeping  in  their  subter- 
ranean sepulchres  have  been  developed  and  con- 
stitute a  great  part  of  our  wealth.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  have  grown  into  an  enor- 
mous aggregate  of  wealth ;  the  corporations 
have  been  bom  and  reared  to  such  a  lusty 
growth  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  state  government,  pay  a  large 
part  of  the  school  appropriation  and  relieve  the 
farmer  of  all  state  taxation  on  his  lands. 

But  let  us  conjure  with  the  figures  a  little 
more.  In  1854,  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  male  teachers  was  I29.31;  in  1901,  it  was 
(42.83;  only  (12.83  more  under  these  greatly 
changed  conditions  of  wealth  and  development; 
in  1854,  the  average  monthly  stilary  of  female 
teachers  waa  ([2.8f;  in  1901,  it  was  (33.0S;  a 
^ain  of  (20.27,  a  little  better  state  of  mcts,  but 
}ust  think  how  the  school-ma'am  has  grown  in 
importance  and  everything  else,  except  in  age, 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

But  I  cry  your  mercy  and  patience  a  little 
longer  'till  the  womb  of  history  gives  birth  to 
another  fact.  In  1854,  the  state  appropriation 
for  the  common  schools  was  (230,000;  in  1901, 
it  was  (5,750,000,  exactly  25  times  as  much.  It 
is  also  true  that  this  magnificent  annual  en- 
dowment to  the  common  schools  has  been 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  wages 
of  the  teacher.  I  am  not  especially  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  I  am  sure  of  my  ground  when 
I  say  that  this  purpose  was  the  very  motive  and 
point  and  justification  of  his  argument  for  in- 
creased appropriation.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  le^fislative  committee  of  education,  but  I 
feel  satisfied  I  am  speaking  the  truth  in  saying 
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that  that  purpose  was  its  justification  in  recom- 
mending increased  appropriation. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying,  that  that  wise 
purpose  has  measurably  failed,  when  we  find 
that  in  a  state  vastly  increased  iu  wealth,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  25  times  as  great  as  49 
years  ago,  with  a  range  of  absolutely  uecessary 
mental  training,  requiring  greater  scholarship 
in  the  teacher,  there  has  been  so  little  increase 
iu  salary. 

What  consequences,  in  a  word,  have  followed 
the  beneficent  increase  to  this  great  charity? 
We  do  not  usually  look  to  find  an  evil  conse- 
quence result  from  a  good  act,  inspired  by  the 
most  worthy  motive,  but  there  are  two  deplor- 
able consequences  have  followed  this:  First,  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  2400  per  cent,  has 
resulted  in  decreasing  local  taxation  25  per 
cent.,  and  second,  it  has  only  increased  the 
teachers*  wages  an  average  of  79  per  cent,  in  49 
years.  This,  therefore,  u  the  evil:  what  is  the 
remedy? 

The  remedy  must  be  coercive.  It  must  come 
through  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
shall  ^1.  a  minimum,  but  adequate  monthly 
wage  for  the  teacher  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. It  must  be  so  linked  with  the  state 
appropriation  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  available  to  any  district  that  does  not 
adopt  the  minimum  monthly  wage  fixed. 
About  the  wisdom  of  such  an  Act  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  seek 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  schools.  About  the 
constitutionality  of  such  an  Act,  let  me  submit 
some  considerations  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

The  public  school  system  has  been  declared 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Gordon  in  Ford  against 
the  School  District  of  Kendall  Borough,  121 
Pa.  State  Reports,  page  548,  to  be  strictly  and 
exclusively  a  state  institution,  a  great  public 
charity.  The  Court  in  that  case  go  further 
and  say  that  because  it  is  a  public  charity,  sub- 
sisting for  the  public  ^ood,  it  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  its  officers  and  employees, 
as  other  municipal  corporations  are.  The  same 
principles  were  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Trunkey, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  i^8i. 

Chief  Justice  Black,  in  1851,  presiding  over  a 
Court  that  was  made  up  of  such  profound  law- 
yers as  Gibson,  Woodward,  Lowrie,  Coulter, 
and  I,ewis,  in  the  Commonwealth  against 
Hartman,  17  Pa.  State  Reports,  page  119,  con- 
struing the  Common  School  Acts  of  1848  and 
1849,  under  the  old  Constitution,  said:  ''The 
State  retains  every  attribute  of  sovereignty  that 
is  not  taken  away  by  the  Constitution.  There 
is  no  syllable  in  the  Constitution  which  forbids 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education  in  any  wav  which  they,  in  their 
own  wisdom,  may  think  best.*'  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1790  provided  that  the  Legislature  shall, 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
state  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis.  Continuing,  the  Judge  says:  *'  It 
seems  to  be  believed  that  the  last  clause  of  this 
section  is  a  limitation  to  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  no  law  can  be  constitu- 
tional that  looks  to  any  other  object  than  that 
of  teaching  the  poor  gratis.  The  error  consists 
in  supposing  this  to  define  the  maximum  of 
the  legislative   power,  while  iu  truth   it  only  I 


fixes  the  minimum.  It  enjoins  them  to  do 
this  much,  but  does  not  forbid  them  to  do 
more." 

The  Constitution  of  1874  provides:  "The 
General  Assembly  shall  proviae  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  thorou£[h  and  eflicient 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  chil- 
aren  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of 
six  years  may  be  educated,  and  shall  appro- 
priate at  least  |i, 000,000.00  each  year  for  that 
purpose.'* 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  organic  law  of  the 
state  carefully  provides  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  common  school  system,  and  couples  with  it 
an  appropriation  policy.  We  see  also  the 
liberal  construction  which  the  highest  Court  of 
the  state  has  ^ven  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  under  which  the  svstem  has  been  estab- 
lished and  administered,  and  we  gather  the 
general  principle  that  it  is  within  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  what- 
ever legislation  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  system. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further,  and  show  that  the 
power  to  withhold  the  State  appropriation  has 
always  been  the  whip  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
compel  obedience  to  the  law.  The  Act  of  1854 
permits  the  State  Superintendent  to  certify  to 
the  districts  their  right  to  receive  the  appro- 
priation when  they  have  certified  to  him,  among 
other  thiuj^,  that  their  schools  have  bc^n  kept 
open  the  time  required  by  law.  The  Compul- 
sory Education  Act  of  1901  compels  obedience 
to  Its  provisions,  by  requiring  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  withhold  one-fourth  of  the  appro- 
priation from  any  district  not  enforcing  it.  llie 
constitutionality  of  these  Acts  has  never  been 
qestioned,  although  they  contain  this  penalizing 
provision,  nor  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  consti- 
tutional provision,  and  the  trend  of  judicial 
decisions,  can  it  be  successfullv  attacked. 

But,  outside  of  statutory  and  judicial  author- 
ity, let  us  deal  with  the  question  in  the  forum 
of  reason.  I  have  said  that  the  appropriation 
feature  has  constituted  the  common  school 
system  a  public  charity.  Now  a  public  charity 
rests  upon  the  principle  of  benevolence — a  gift 
as  distinguished  from  a  vested  right;  the  gift 
can  be  made  and  the  withholding  of  it  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  deprivation  of  a  vested  rirht; 
it  is  therefore  competent  and  constitutional  to 
annex  to  the  gift  a  condition,  only  upon  the 
performance  of  which  condition  the  gift  can 
vest;  especially  is  this  true  when  the  condition 
is  designed  to  obtain  the  beneficial  end  for 
which  the  gift  was  made.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore,  that  both  upon  reason  and  authority  it  is 
constitutional  to  enact  a  minimum  salary  law 
which  shall  vindicate  and  secure  its  enforce- 
ment by  a  limitation  that  the  appropriation 
shall  not  be  available  to  any  district  that  does 
not  pay  at  least  the  minimum  salary  fixed  by 
law. 

Such  an  Act  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  5th  of  Pebmary,  by 
Representative  Synder,  and  is  now  pending. 
It  ought  to  have  the  hearty  support  of  every 
department  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  of  every  well  wisher  of  our  school 
system.  The  wisdom  which  founded  onr 
school  system;  the  solicitude  which  has  nnr* 
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tared  it  for  50  years,  from  its  infancy  to  its 
splendid  maturity,  and  the  generosity  with 
which  it  has  been  annually  endowed,  give  us 
reason  to  be  justly  proud  of  our  schools,  and 
enable  us  to  hold  them  up  to  the  other  Com- 
monwealths as  the  product  of  a  wise  and  gener- 
ous policy.  Let  our  efforts  ever  be  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  the  educational  heritage  of  our 
children,  and  cherish  this  palladium  of  our 
citizenship. 

D.  F.  Fortney,  esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  con- 
tinued the  discussion  of  the  subject.  His 
paper  was  as  follows  : 

In  this  discussion  I  will  use  Centre  county, 
in  a  measure,  at  least,  to  illustrate  certain 
iacts.  For  the  year  endine  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  1891,  the  actual  tax  levy  for  school 
purposes  was  $70,879.59,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1901,  the 
actual  tax  levy  for  the  same  purpose  was  $68,  • 
829. 25,  with  an  increase  in  the  assessed  valua- 
tion taxable  for  school  purposes  of  $300,000. 
This  would  indicate  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  actual  amount  of  taxes  levied  for 
school  purposes.  The  reduction  did  not  be- 
gin witn  1 901,  but  extends  back  to  the  first 
year  the  $5,000,000  appropriation  came  into 
effect,  and  in  some  districts  the  levy  is  from 
half  a  mill  to  a  mill  or  two  higher  than  it 
was  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  teachers' 
wages  in  such  districts  are  some  few  dollars 
higher  than  they  were,  but  do  not  yet  ex- 
ceed $30.00  per  month. 

In  several  townships  the  State  appropria- 
tion exceeds  the  tax  levy  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  first  Monday  of  June,  1902,  from 
$100  to  about  $150.  In  a  few  others  the  tax 
levy  and  the  amount  received  from  the  State 
very  nearly  balance.  A  comparison  of  the 
millage  for  the  year  1891  with  the  year  1902 
shows  that  there  is  very  little  difference. 
Two  districts  levied  2  mills;  five  districts 
2X  to  2>^;  six  districts  3  to  4;  13  in  all. 
These  are  townships.  The  millage  of  the 
other  19  districts  in  the  county  varied  from 
5  to  12  mills.  In  1902.  two  districts  levied 
2  mills;  four  others  2>i,  and  another  four, 
3,  and  four  more  3]^  to  4  mills;  14  in  all. 
The  other  20  districts*  millage  runs  from 
five  to  ten  mills.  All  the  boroughs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  number  in  each  case, 
and  in  these  the  teachers'  wages  are  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  higher  per  month,  not  includ- 
ing the  salary  of  the  supervising  principals 
or  the  principals  of  high  schools,  to  count 
which  woula  unfairly  make  the  average 
wages  much  higher.  The  expense  in  all 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  boroughs,  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  school  term  being 
extended  to  seven  months.  This  without 
further  detail  illustrates  the  situation  in  the 
county  in  which  I  live.  Considering  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  during  this 
period,  the  actual  tax  levy  for  school  pur- 
poses is  now  somewhat  less  than  it  was  in 
1891.  In  counties  in  which  the  wages  aver- 
age less  than  $30.00  per  month,  the  districts 


in  many  instances  receive  more  money  from 
the  State  than  is  raised  b^  taxation.  A 
further  search  and  comparison  of  figures 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  would  abundantly 
support  these  conclusions. 

We  should  be  fair  to  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  not  over- reaching  the  bounds 
of  the  subject  to  say,  however  unpleasant  it 
may  be,  that  the  large  appropriation  first 
made  to  the  schools  by  tne  legislature  in 
189 1  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  people,  especially  the  farmers,  from  the 
buroens  of  heavy  taxation  for  local  purposes. 

This  question  was  much  discussed  in  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  1890.  The  two 
great  parties  had  m  their  respective  plat- 
forms declared  for  such  relief.  You  will  be 
able  to  determine  '*  which  is  which  "  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  on  this  subject. 

The  one  said,  '*  But  the  depression  under 
which  our  agricultural  interests  are  suffer- 
ing has  made  the  present  system  of  taxation 
bear  heavily  on  them,  and  we  therefore 
pledge  ourselves  to  lighten  that,  and  as  far 
as  possible  equalize  taxation.'* 

*'  To  that  end  we  recommend  that  the  sur- 
plus revenue  derived  from  State  taxation  be 
used  to  lessen  the  taxation  now  laid  upon 
real  estate  for  local  purposes  by  applying  it 
so  far  as  it  will  in  legislative  wisdom  pre- 
vail to  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  common  schools,  and  to 
making  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the 
indigent  insane,  for  the  expense  of  the  jury 
system,  and  of  holding  the  general  election." 

•*  If  thereby  there  should  be  a  necessity 
for  enlarging  our  surplus  revenue,  we  favor 
a  just  and  equitable  increase  in  the  taxation 
of  the  property  of  corporations.** 

"  We  recommend  tnat  the  local  system  of 
taxation  be  so  reformed  as  to  permit  the 
taxation  of  money  capital  for  local  purposes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  the  local  au- 
thorities to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  upon 
real  estate  to  a  more  equitable  basis.** 

The  other  declared  **  That  local  tax  reform 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  taxation  for 
county,  municipal  and  township  purposes 
may  be  equalized,  the  unjust  discrimination 
against  land  values,  and  in  favor  of  certain 
kinds  of  personal  property  under  existing 
laws  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  former 
mav  be  relieved  of  double  tax  on  the  value 
of  his  farm,  and  the  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage which  may  stand  against  it.'* 

By  these  declarations  the  relief  of  the 
farmer  from  the  burden  of  taxation  was 
made  an  issue  before  the  people  of  the  State. 
The  election  resulted  in  a  division  of  power, 
one  party  had  the  chief  executive  and  the 
other  the  legislature.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
1891,  Mr.  Taggart,  a  representative  from 
Montgomery  county,  read  in  place,  **An 
Act  to  provide  revenue  for  *  local  purposes ' 
by  taxation  of  real  estate,  personal  property 
and  corporate  property.'*  This  oill  was 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  210,  and  passed 
the  House  finally  March  24,  1891.    I  do  not 
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discass  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  it  was 
supported  very  largely  by  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The^  believed  it 
would  furnish  the  relief  promised. 

From  the  House,  in  regular  course,  it 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  was  buried  in  com- 
mittee. But  relief  had  been  promised,  and 
if  not  given  in  the  manner  desired  by  the 
farmer,  it  must  be  granted  in  some  other 
wav.  Accordingly,  Tate  in  the  session,  a 
bill  designated  as  Senate  Bill  No.  683,  en- 
titled '*  An  Act  to  provide  increased  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  burdens  of 
local  taxation,  being  supplementary  to  an 
Act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  revenue  by 
taxation  '  approved  the  7th  day  of  June, 
1879,  and  providing  for  greater  uniformity 
of  taxation  by  taxing  all  property  of  the 
corporations,  limited  partnerships  and  joint* 
stock  associations  having  capital  stock,  at 
the  rate  of  five  mills  on  each  dollar  of  its 
actual  value.'  "  The  first  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble of  this  Act  is  as  follows:  *'  Whereas, 
There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  measures  as  will  bring  about 
the  equalization  of  taxation  and  the  relief 
of  local  taxation  upon  real  estate.''  This 
Act  was  approved  June  8,  1891. 

I  do  not  wish  to  consume  time  in  discus  • 
sing  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  real  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
relieve  the  real  estate  of  the  burdens  of  local 
taxation.  If  anything  else  is  needed,  it  will 
be  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  de- 
bates on  both  the  bills  mentioned,  as  con- 
tained in  the  legislative  record  for  189 1.  Let 
us,  however,  make  one  quotation  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Taggart,  '*  This  bill  has  been 
held  to  meet  the  contingency  which  has 
arisen,  and  while  we  do  not  want  to  get 
away  from  the  principle  contained  in  the 
revenue  bill  passed  by  the  House  some  time 
ago,  yet  we  are  determined  that  something 
shall  be  done  for  us,  and  for  that  reason  we 
propose  to  pass  this  bill.'' 

**  The  gentleman  complained  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  five  million  dollars  to  the 
public  schools  would  require  an  increase  of 
the  revenue  of  the  State;  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  bill.  This  bill  is  partly 
to  provide  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  coming  into  the  state  treasury.  (Leg- 
islative Record,  1891,  Vol.  2.  p.  2762.) 

The  demand  that  existed  in  1891  for  relief 
from  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses is  still  on,  in  all  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. The  farmers  insist,  they  pay  taxes 
on  real  estate  for  local  purposes  to  the 
amount  of  16  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  that 
personalty,  in  the  nature  of  moneys  at  inter- 
est, and  corporate  property,  pay  only  an 
average  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  If  the 
statements  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  internal  affairs  are  correct,  their 
contention  is  true.  Not  to  weary  you.  I  cut 
out  all  detail  and  give  the  figures  in  recap- 
itulation.   The  assessed  value  of  real  estate 


as  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
internal  afiairs  for  1901,  p.  261,  B,  was 
$2,776,829,585.00.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  taxes  collected  on  this,  nets  $44  429,- 
273.36;  the  total  appraised,  or  assessed  valne 
of  personal  and  corporate  property,  as  set 
out  in  the  department  report,  rs  (4  725.460,- 
278.68  and  the  ambunt  realized  from  Ibis  in 
the  nature  of  taxes  is  {r4. 176  380.83,  an  aver- 
age of  3  mills  on  the  dollar.  Tney  insist 
that  instead  oi  the  state  returning,  through 
appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  and 
other  channels  about  $12  000.000,  it  should 
be  required  to  return  at  least  ^5,000.000. 

These  men  know  that  they  pay  no  tax,  on 
real  estate,  that  goes  to  the  state.  They 
also  know  that  their  farms,  indeed  all  man- 
ner of  real  estate  in  country,  town  and  city, 
is  very  heavily  taxed  for  local  purposes. 
They  know  too  that  all  personal  (I  do  not 
mean  to  include  in  this  word  farm  stock) 
and  corporate  property,  pay  taxes  on  their 
values  not  equal  to  one- fifth  paid  on  real 
estate. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  line  of  reasoning 
further.  It  was  made  necessary  by  the  nature 
of  the  Question  under  consideration,  and 
shows  Clearly  why  and  how  the  $5,000,000 
appropriation  was  made  to  the  schools  in 
1891,  which  in  1893  was  increased  to  $5«5oo,- 
000  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  districts 
were  obliged  by  an  act  passed  that  year  to 
furnish  all  text  books  free. 

It  is  true  that  the  people,  or  rather  the 
school  authorities  in  many  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  used  their  share  of  this  great  ap- 
propriation to  relieve  the  burdens  of  local 
taxation.  If  they  did  not  lessen  the  millage 
for  school  purposes  they  at  least  were  able 
through  it,  to  meet  the  additional  cost  oc- 
casioned by  the  addition  of  a  month  to  the 
school  year,  without  an  increase  in  the 
school  tax.  In  many  districts  this  increase 
is  quite  an  item.  To  illustrate,  take  Spring 
township,  in  Centre  county,  with  twen^ 
schools,  paying  an  average  salary  of  $32.00 
per  month,  adds  for  teachers'  pay  alone 
^o  to  her  annual  expense  account.  This 
IS  a  laree  and  wealthy  township.  The  mill- 
age  in  this  district  was  four  for  school  pur- 
poses and  one  for  building  in  1891,  when 
there  were  only  16  schools,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1902.  ^yi,  mills,  all  for  school 
purposes.  The  amount  raised  by  taxation 
m  excess  of  the  amount  received  from  the 
state  was  only  $31.50.  If  any  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  school  tax  has  been  made  in 
this  district,  it  is  moderate  indeed. 

In  many  of  the  lai^ger  boroughs  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state  (I  speak  of  this 
because  I  have  knowledge  of  the  facts),  con- 
sidering the  increase  in  valuation,  the  mill- 
age  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1891.  The 
increase  in  the  state  appropriation  has  en- 
abled the  school  boards  of  these  towns  to 
pay  higher  wages,  secure,  as  a  rule,  better 
teachers,  to  annually  put  quite  a  number  of 
books  in  their  school  libraries,  and  supply 
apparatus  and  material,  heretofore  mnch 
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needed,  for  scientific  purposes.  It  took 
some  courage  to  do  this.  But  I  think  it 
pays  in  results  in  bettering  the  boys  and 
girls  who  reap  the  benefits  of  all  this  im- 
provement. 

This  is  about  the  situation  all  over  the 
state  in  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
state  appropriation  to  the  public  schools.  In 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  fears  and  hopes  and  joys  ez- 
presded  over  what  has  been  done  with  it. 
The  state  authorities,  from  the  executive 
down,  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
and  educational  associations  have  boasted  of 
the  great  appropriation  for  the  public 
schools,  and  with  hearts  swelling  with  pride 
pointed  to  it  as  the  best  evidence  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  fully  aroused  to  the  great 
cause  of  education.  I  don't  blame  them. 
When  in  the  presence  of  educators  from 
other  states  and  I  desired  to  make  them  feel 
small  and  insignificant,  I  pointed  to  our  five 
and  a  half  million  appropriation  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  was  tne  end  of  all  compari- 
son. We  were  by  all  odds  the  greatest  sup- 
porters of  public  education. 

When,  however,  you  get  down  to  bed  rock, 
this  vast  sum  of  money  was  not  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools,  but  to  relieve  the 
burdens  of  local  taxation.  Who  shall  dare 
to  blame  the  school  boards  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  using  this  money  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  given  them  ?  It 
is  an  evil.  I  know  our  rural  schools  need 
help.  They  need  to  be  advanced.  They 
should  afford  better  educational  facilities. 
In  many  places  they  need  better  buildings, 
and  better  teachers,  with  better  salaries. 
Many  of  the  teachers  are  too  youthful  and 
lack  proper  preparation.  All  this  works  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pupil.  It  is  an  evil,  a 
ereat  evil  that  should  be  met  and  overcome. 
How  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  do  not  think  I 
can  fully  answer  this  question. 

But  the  first  great  thin|:  to  do  is  for  the 
law  makingpower  to  quit  juggling  with  the 
schools.  Wnen  an  appropriation  is  made 
let  it  first  and  above  everything  else  be  for 
the  schools,  and  not  for  relief  from  local 
taxation. 

There  is  not  even  five  millions  and  a  half 
a  year,  now,  given  to  schools  under  cover  of 
relieving  local  taxation.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  hewed  off  four 
years  ago.  True,  this  was  reappropriated, 
but  in  such  dribs  that  it  is  of  but  little  use 
to  the  school  districts,  and  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  1901  $400,000  was  taken  off  and  given 
for  another  purpose. 

If  this  great  sum  of  money  is  for  the 
schools,  and  intended  entirely  and  solely 
for  their  benefit,  and  clearly  it  is  not  now  so 
used,  the  legislature  can  remedy  the  evil, 
by  providing  other  means  for  relieving  the 
undue  burdens  of  local  taxation,  and  in  the 
appropriation  to  the  schools  make  provision 
toat  each  district  shall  raise  for  school  pur- 
poses at  least  as  much  as  they  shall  respect- 
ively receive  from  the  state.    I  admit  there 


is  some  danger  in  this,  for  districts  ma^ 
confine  their  power  of  taxation  within  thia 
limit,  and  to  do  so  in  many  districts  would 
work  irreparable  injury  to  the  schools. 

This  may  not  be  your  view  of  either  the 
evil  or  the  remedy.  I  am,  nevertheless,  sure 
that  the  body  which  distributes  the  funds  of 
our  ^reat  commonwealth  has  the  remedy 
within  its  own  hands,  if  it  will  but  rise  to 
the  majesty  of  the  occasion,  and  act  uncon- 
trolled and  uninfluenced  by  any  power  save 
the  purpose  to  do  absolutely  ngnt  and  ap- 
propriate the  money  given  to  the  schools, 
for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  burdens  of  local  taxation. 

REPORT  ON  NECROI^OGY. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology,  through 
its  chairman,  G.  D.  Swain,  of  Butler 
county,  made  the  following  report,  whidh 
was  adopted : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draA  resolutions- 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  convealion  on 
the  death  of  members  of  this  association  since 
our  last  convention  beg  to  report  the  following: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  great  Arbiter 
over  life  and  death  to  remove  from  our  member- 
ship those  whose  counsel  we  valued  very  highly 
ana  whose  life  and  characters  impressed  them* 
selves  not  only  upon  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived,  but  upon  the  educational  interests- 
of  the  State; 

Therefore,  We,  as  School  Directors  in  Con- 
vention met,  bear  testimony  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  these  men,  and  hum> 
bly  bow  to  the  grracious  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  seek  guidance  from  his  mighty 
hand  that  the  influence  of  their  examples  may 
not  be  lost  on  our  lives. 

Gko.  W.  Kennedy.— It  is  our  sad  duty  to 
record  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Kennedy, 
M.  D.,  of  Pottsville,  an  honored  member  of  our 
Association.  He  was  chosen  to  open  a  discus- 
sion at  our  present  session  on  the  subject,  '*To 
what  extent  should  the  course  of  study  in  the 
rural  schools  be  a  preparation  for  the  normal 
school  and  college?*'  As  a  patriot  he  volun- 
teered to  defend  his  country  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  represented  his  district  two  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  this  State.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
His  charitable  deeds  are  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  reference  here.  His  good  deeds  remain 
to  honor  his  memory.  Our  All  Wise  Father, 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  has  taken  him  to 
himself  and  to  his  reward. 

Rbv.  Dr.  a.  R.  Horne,  an  active  member  of 
this  Association  since  its  organization,  died  very 
unexpectedly  on  December  23,  1902,  shortly 
after  delivering  an  address.  He  was  bom  in 
Bucks  county  in  1834.  He  taught  public 
school  in  his  early  years.  He  graduated  from 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Qnakertown  Normal 
and  Classical  School,  and  served  congregationa 
in  Cumberland  county.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  and  in  1872  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Keystone  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  Pa. 
He  waa  frequently  called  upon  to  conduct  in- 
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fltitutes,  and  extended  bis  field  of  labor  into  | 
several  of  tbe  Nortbem  States  and  as  far  south 
as  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He 
founded  tbe  ** National  Educator'*  in  i860,  and 
continued  its  editor  until  tbe  time  of  bis  deatb. 
He  served  as  scbool  director  in  Allentown  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  bis  counsels  were  greatly 
appreciated  in  educational  matters  during  bis 
eventful  life.  Tbus  ends  tbe  well-rounded  life 
of  a  man  wbose  influence  will  be  felt  in  tbe 
affairs  of  cburcb  and  state  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Jacob  R.  Spibgei;,  ex-president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, died  at  bis  bome  in  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county,  in  January,  1903,  aged  54 
years.  Mr.  Spiegel  was  bom  in  Germany  and 
witb  bis  parents  immigrated  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county, 
wbere  he  spent  tbe  whole  of  bis  active  life. 
After  attending  common  and  select  schools  of 
his  county  be  entered  Mount  Union  College, 
Ohio,  from  which  be  graduated  witb  honor  in 
1872.  He  entered  tbe  profession  of  teaching  in 
early  life  and  continued  in  this  line  of  work 
until  be  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Westmoreland,  which  office  be  filled 
witb  great  acceptance  and  ability  for  two  terms. 
It  can  be  said  ot  bis  discbarge  of  tbe  duties  of 
that  office  that  he  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
the  schools  of  tbe  county.  Under  his  manage- 
ment they  made  rapid  progress  and  the  in- 
fluence which  be  exerted  is  still  felt  in  the 
county.  At  the  close  of  bis  service  as  superin- 
tendent be  entered  into  business  for  a  time,  but 
in  1887  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  and  practiced 
his  profession  witb  success  and  ability  until  the 
time  of  bis  deatb.  During  tbe  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  served  five  years  on  tbe  scbool  board  of 
Oreensburg.  He  never  lost  touch  with  tbe 
public  schools.  He  was  possessed  of  unusual 
executive  ability  and  steaainess  of  purpose;  he 
was  wise  and  far  seeing,  genial,  companionable 
and  magnanimous.  He  was  one  of  tbe  active 
and  leading  members  of  this  Association,  served 
as  chairman  of  its  executive  committee  in  1901, 
and  was  its  presiding  officer  in  February,  1902. 

Resolved ,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  tbe  minutes  of  this  convention,  and  that 
copies  be  sent  to  the  afflicted  families  of  the 
deceased,  with  tbe  sympathies  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  their  bereavement. 

REPORT    OF  AUDITORS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  account  made  report  that 
they  had  found  it  correct,  as  follows : 

Dr. 

Balance  received  from  former  Treas.   .     f  34  78 
Enrollment  at  Convention,  1903  •  .  .      139  00 


Cr. 
Expenditures: 

Secretary  expenses f  28  96 

Executive  Com.  expenses  ...  40  41 

Printing 22  15 

Treasurer's  expenses 6  60 

Music 5  00 


Balance  in  treasury 
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DIRECTORS  AND  TRUANTS. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan,  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  read  the  last  paper  of  the 
session,  on  '*  The  Relation  of  the  Director 
to  Truants  and  Incorrigibles,"  as  follows: 

I  am  to  discuss  tbe  duty  of  scbool  boards  to- 
wards truants  and  incorrigibles,  and  the  subject 
has  grown  upon  me  as  I  have  studied  it^  for 
getting  rid  of  these  classes  now  would  decimate 
criminal  rolls  in  a  decade.  Their  disobedience 
of  law  to*  day  is  tbe  ideal  preparation  for  crime 
in  tbe  future.  I  am  impressed  then  with  the 
need  of  wise  handling  of  these  classes,  but  dis- 
tressed by  tbe  lack  of  earnest  effort  to  cope  witli 
them;  and  discussion  in  the  past  has  not  had 
large  results,  for  in  a  paper  before  this  Associa- 
tion four  years  ago  tbe  question  was  wisely  dis- 
cussed, and  tbe  urgent  need  of  decisive  action 
presented.  If  I  follow  lines  somewhat  similar 
to  those  then  followed  by  Miss  Keene,  let  my 
excuse  be  that  this  paper  had  been  largely  pre- 
pared before  I  saw  hers,  and  tbe  further  fact 
that  tbe  subject  still  needs  much  tbe  same  treat- 
ment as  then.  A  preacher  used  tbe  same  ser- 
mon on  three  successive  occasions,  and  when 
criticised  justified  bis  course  because  tbe  people 
had  not  yet  lived  up  to  that  sermon,  but  prom- 
ised that  when  they  did  this,  he  would  preach 
them  a  new  sermon.  Discussions  of  this  theme 
then  may  well  follow  similar  lines  till  needed 
action  is  secured. 

I  believe  that  we  need  more  local  truant 
schools,  supplemented  by  a  state  school  or 
schools  for  such  as  cannot  be  cured  by  these 
local  agencies,  and  my  paper  will  be  devoted  to 
giving  causes  for  these  needs  and  means  for 
supplying  them. 

What,  then,  is  tbe  duty  of  scbool  boards  to 
these  two  classes — ^to  the  truant  and  the  incor- 
rigible? Tbe  first  duty  is  to  execute  the  law 
and  see  that  children  attend  school,  or  that 
their  parents  are  penalized.  This  is  easily  done 
under  the  new  law.  All  the  present  law  needs 
is  honest  enforcement,  and,  lo,  the  children  of 
our  Commonwealth  are  in  school,  either  re- 
luctant or  willing. 

The  enforcement  of  tbe  compulsory  law  is 
largely  responsible  for  tbe  present  subject  on 
tbe  pro^mme.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
in  bringmg  new  children  into  tbe  schools  has 
given  rise  to  new  problems  which  need  solution. 
Truants  and  incorrigibles  in  the  olden  time 
were  few,  hardly  constituting  a  problem,  bat 
under  tbe  fostering  care  of  the  new  law  the^ 
have  grown  in  numbers  and  come  into  piom&- 
nence. 

Our  new  law,  though  but  poorly  enforced  in 
many  parts  of  tbe  State,  has  yet  brought  into 
tbe  schools  a  large  number  of  children  from 
homes  and  habits  of  vice,  to  whom  the  orderly 
atmosphere  of  tbe  school-room  is  well  nigh  un- 
endurable. Under  protest  thev  are  in  school, 
because  of  tbe  law,  attendance  being  tbe  lets  of 
tbe  two  evils.  These  pupils  brought  to  the 
scbool  vi  ei  armis  largely  furnish  our  truants 
and  incorrigibles.  Some  of  them  break  away 
again  and  become  truants ;  others  remain  and 
become  incorrigible.  Their  attendance  is  forced. 
They  have  no  interest  in  their  work,  and  the 
energies  of  their  coarse,  untutored  natures 
break  out  along  lines  of  least  resistance.    They 
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give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and 
seek  relief  by  bringing  disorder  and  chaos  into 
the  school. 

I  am  far  from  discrediting  all  additions  to  the 
schools  under  the  new  law.  It  has  freed  some 
of  our  most  earnest  and  ambitious  children 
from  the  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  greed  of 

garents,  and  is  their  salvation.  With  these, 
owever,  have  come  a  host  of  children  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
school.  They  are  in  the  school  under  protest, 
and  many  of  them  do  one  of  two  things.  They 
become  truants  and  stay  away,  or  they  remain 
as  incorrigibles  to  poison  the  school  atmos- 
phere. In  the  school,  but  not  of  it,  they  are  an 
element  of  demoralization  to  taint  their  com- 
panions with  the  vicious  virus  of  their  own  law- 
less natures,  to  circumvent  the  teacher  and 
bring  to  naught  all  his  best  efforts. 

Their  accession  to  the  school  under  present 
conditions  may  be  a  doubtful  gain  to  the  com- 
munity. The  good  done  them  is  often  so  small 
as  to  be  more  than  offset  by  their  evil  influence 
on  the  entire  school  body. 

Recently  I  was  in  a  school  room  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  in  which  a  weary  teacher  had  de* 
tained  for  conference  two  truants  of  the  day  be- 
fore. They  were  over  age  for  their  grade,  had 
not  attended  school  regularly  for  years,  and 
were  under  no  efficient  supervision  at  home. 
They  were  the  natural  product  of  their  condi- 
tions, the  bane  of  the  teacher  and  the  curse  of 
the  entire  school.  All  over  Pennsylvania  to- 
day there  are  thousands  of  such  cases,  the 
proper  work  of  school  and  teacher  being  neu- 
tralized and  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  Uie  in- 
corrigible. Every  teacher  knows  him->an  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  a  veritable  pest  against 
which  we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  remedy 
nor  provided  any  sufficient  quarantine,  though 
the  moral  contagion  involved  may  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  much  feared  and  scientifically 
treated  small-poz  or  scarlet  fever.  He  is  in  our 
school,  a  real  threat,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed 
to  provide  for  him. 

He .  is  dangerous,  and  I  venture  a  hasty  de- 
scription even  before  his  inveterate  enemv,  the 
school  man.  He  was  probably  born  bad,  cer- 
tainly his  tendencies  now  are  evil.  His  in- 
stincts and  training  are  alike  at  war  with  the 
ri^ht,  and  he  is  without  personal  restraint 
within  or  domestic  restraint  at  home.  He  has 
already  begun  to  prey  upon  society  after  his 
kind,  as  his  father  is  probably  doing  in  a  more 
mature  ?ray.  The  father,  however,  we  lock  up; 
but  as  the  boy  has  not  committed  crime,  we 
foolishly  hope  that  contrary  to  his  kind  he  will, 
after  awhile,  bring  forth  some  sort  of  peaceable 
fruits.  Stupendous  folly!  During  our  toler- 
ance of  him  he  is  trving  his  wings  and  matur- 
ing his  powers,  making  ready  for  the  natural 
life  before  him.  He  is  all  the  time  taking  all 
the  license  he  deems  safe,  and  is  preying  upon 
us  in  the  school  with  all  his  might,  robbing  our 
children  of  opportunities,  and  making  it  hard 
for  them  to  do  good  and  easv  to  do  evil.^  His 
acts,  however,  are  condoned  as  the  follies  of 
youth  and  he  goes  scot  free.  When  he  is  older 
the  same  character  will  manifest  itself  in  acts 
more  easily  understood.  He  will  then  spoil  us 
of  our  goods  and  render  us  less  secure  in  our 
homes.     We  do  not  recognize  him  aa  so  bad 


now.  We  tolerate  him  with  all  hb  power  for 
harm,  and  pass  laws  to  compel  his  association 
with  other  children,  but  have  failed  to  provide 
means  to  secure  his  obedience,  or,  failing  in 
this,  to  place  him  where  he  may  do  the  least 
harm  to  others  while  learning  to  yield  to  law. 

Though  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  manage 
him  satisfactorily,  there  are  hopeful  beginnings. 
There  are  special  day  schools  here  and  there 
throughout  the  state  for  truants  and  incorrig- 
ibles,  and  there  is  abundant  law  for  such 
schools  elsewhere  as  needed.  It  is  also  lawful 
to  send  them  to  other  state  institutions,  or  to 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  societies  chartered 
for  the  care  of  children.  Part  of  our  present 
law  is  good,  and  part  of  it  is  bad;  but  all  of  it 
shows  an  honest  purpose  to  supply  any  need 
our  school  system  may  develop  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  know  that  the  interests  of  the  truant  and 
incorrigible  usually  monopolize  any  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  nothing  should  be  done 
with  them  which  will  not  tend  to  restore  them 
to  themselves  and  to  societv;  but  in  determining 
whether  anything  shall  be  done,  and  what, 
they  are  not  the  only  factor  in  the  case  to  be 
considered.  The  normal  pupil  has  rights  which 
we  may  not  properly  overlook,  and  the  com- 
munity has  interests  which  cannot  be  safely 
disregarded.  While  trying  to  correct  the  per- 
verted class,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
another  and  more  valuable  class  to  be  pro- 
tected, viz.,  the  normal  and  regular  pupil,  and 
unless  we  have  this  clearly  in  mind,  we  shall 
fail  in  dealing  with  the  case,  for  we  shall  miss 
a  most  forcible  reason  for  action,  and  our  final 
action  will  probably  be  tardy,  irresolute  or  even 
inadequate.  All  the  important  factors  in  the 
case  are  necessary  to  wise  conclusions  and  sat- 
isfactorv  procedure. 

The  ideal  course,  then,  will  both  restore  the 
wayward  and  protect  the  good,  and  this  leads 
to  two  questions  :  Can  the  incorrigible  child  be 
saved  to  societ^r  ?  and  if  so,  is  there  a  feasible 
way  to  do  it  which  will  at  the  same  time  reason- 
ably protect  others  from  his  influence?  No 
answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions  whose 
truth  can  be  demonstrated  as  a  problem  in 
geometry,  but  the  acts  of  large  and  intelligent 
communities  have  shown  their  faith  in  affirma- 
tive answers  to  the  questions,  and  statistics 
seem  to  justify  their  faith.  These  communities 
believe  that  the  average  incorrigible  can  be 
subjected  to  such  conditions  as  both  to  secure 
his  reformation  and  protect  others.  How  do 
they  proceed  to  secure  these  results  ? 

The  persistently  truant  and  incorrigible  child 
is  separated  from  his  fellows  of  better  habits 
and  placed,  temporarily  at  least,  in  ungraded 
schools  for  those  of  his  own  class.  To  these 
schools,  as  a  sort  ot  camp  of  detention  and  ob* 
servation,  the  incorrigible  is  sent  for  such  time 
as  seems  necessary  to  secure  his  consent  to  do 
the  work  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
regular  schools,  whereupon  he  is  returned  to 
the  regular  grades.  A  further  step  is  taken  in 
the  case  of  those  uncured  by  these  local  truant 
schools,  a  step  whereby  they  are  separated  from 
their  fellows  m  ordinary  schools,  and  also  from 
their  demoralizing  home  conditions,  and  are 
placed  in  public  boarding  schools,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  such  period  of  regular  life  and 
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discipline  as  will  beget  habits  of  regularity  and 
obedience  to  carry  them  over  the  rest  of  their 
school  life  in  the  regular  schools. 

The  key-note  to  the  whole  system  in  these 
communities  is  separation,  the  segregation  of 
the  worst  elements  of  the  ordinary  schools  into 
special  truant  schools,  and  the  possible  further 
segregation  of  the  worst  elements  of  these 
schools  into  public  boarding  schools,  where 
they  maybe  subjected  to  yet  closer  discipline 
and  oversight. 

This  separate  treatment  is  pedagogically 
sound  ana  necessary.  Without  being  brutal- 
ized, the  ordinary  school  cannot  supply  condi- 
tions suited  to  mcorrigibles,  and  a  new  and 
separate  environment  must  be  provided  for 
them  suited  to  their  needs.  They  must  be 
classified  according  to  their  peculiarities.  It  is 
as  important  that  a  small  body  of  mcorrigibles 
be  classed  together  aA  that  children  of  like 
scholarship  be  so  classed  ;  more  so,  really,  for 
an  ungraded  school  is  possible,  but  an  unsub- 
dued rebel  in  school  makes  true  school  life  im- 
possible. The  compulsory  school  law  has 
added  a  large  number  of  rebellious  children  to 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  in  rebellion,  they  are  a  curse  to  the 
schools  and  no  good  to  themselves.  We  must 
handle  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  subdue  them 
first,  and  then  give  them  the  other  training  of 
the  schools;  but  their  subjugation  is  the  first 
need.    How  shall  it  be  secured  ? 

No  better  or  more  successful  method  has 
been  tried  or  suggested  than  the  one  outlined 
above.  Separation  more  or  leas  complete,  and 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  really  the  only 
promising  remedy  offered  by  the  school  world. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  consider  anything  else  than  how  this 
separation  can  t>e  best  adapted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  our  communities  ;  how  a  general  plan 
can  be  outlined  with  enough  of  definiteness  to 
be  understood,  and  yet  with  sufficient  elasticity 
to  be  applicable  to  communities  of  considerable 
diversity  of  condition.  How  can  we  here,  in 
Pennsylvania,  arrange  to  segregate  our  most 
troublesome  elements,  and  secure  the  good  re- 
sults already  attained  in  some  other  com- 
munities? 

In  the  first  place  every  community  of  any 
considerable  size  ought  to  have  a  special  school 
for  its  truants  and  incorrigibles  into  which  they 
should  be  promptly  turned.  In  this  special 
school  obedience  should  be  the  very  first  re- 
quirement, and  the  second  should  be  like  unto 
it,  obedience,  and  the  third  also  should  be 
obedience.  As  over  against  **  action,  action, 
action,*'  for  oratory,  I  place  obedience,  obed- 
ience, obedience,  for  the  special  school.  In- 
subordination is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  of  the 
subjects  of  this  school.  They  have  never 
learned  to  yield  to  authority  as  such,  and  the^ 
should  learn  this  lesson  at  once,  and  learn  it 
with  emphasis  if  necessary.  ^  At  times  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  judicious  coercion,  and 
its  proper  subject  is  spoiled  without  it.  Some 
doubtless  remember  the  ministry  of  Grandpa 
Stebbins  to  Dodd  at  a  critical  time  in  his  de- 
velopment. The  strap  was  in  evidence.  Noth- 
ing else  would  have  taken  its  place.  Previous 
misguidance  had  reduced  Doad  to  a  state  of 
nature,  and  he  had  to  be  dealt  with  on  his  own 


plane.  Dodd  needed  Grandpa  Stebbins,  and  he 
needed  him  bad.  The  essential  thing  then  was 
that  he  learn  to  obey.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  special  school  for  which 
I  plead,  and  when  they  have  learned  to  ob^, 
the  work  of  the  school  is  practically  done  for 
them,  and  they  may  be  safely  returned  to  the 
grades. 

I  take  it  that  the  special  school  should  be 
such  that  pupils  would  always  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  ordinary  school,  for  while  it  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  severe,  it  should  lie  of 
such  character  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken  ss 
a  reward  for  good  conduct.  It  should  be  such 
that  the  ordinary  school  would  t>e  attractive  by 
contrast.  A  rigidity  of  discipline  not  wise 
under  other  circumstances  should  here  be  the 
rule.  This  is  true  because  the  purpose  of  the 
school  is  reformatory;  the  stay  in  it  shoaUl  be 
comparatively  brief  for  any  individual,  and  re- 
lease from  it  should  always  be  a  relief.  Its  sub- 
jects are  law  breakers,  and  they  should  be 
taught  to  respect  the  strength  and  majesty  of 
the  law  they  have  so  lightly  outraged. 

The  right  teacher  for  such  a  school!  Where 
shall  he  be  found  ?  Some  whet  e  in  every  com- 
munity, I  know.  He  should  be  a  picked  msn, 
not  necessarily  for  his  scholarship  or  culture, 
but  he  should  be  keen,  forceful,  nrm,  quick  to 
see  the  right,  and  unswerving  in  its  enforce- 
ment, a  veritable  Nemesis  on  the  track  of  the 
evil  doer. 

A  term  in  such  a  school  and  nnder  such  s 
teacher  would  generally  cure  the  patient  He 
would  not  need  a  second  application,  and 
would  be  better  for  all  the  rest  of  life  Bat 
vastly  more  than  this,  such  a  school  would  be 
a  tonic  to  all  possible  candidates  for  it,  and 
many  who  would  otherwise  deserve  such  a 
school  would  be  so  stimulated  as  to  escape  it 
when  it  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
psychological  attitude  of  tempted  children  to- 
ward school  would  be  vastly  improved  by  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  school  in  their  com- 
munity. Some  readily  yield  obedience  to  Isw, 
others  only  on  being  strongly  stimulated.,  while 
but  few  are  persibtently  lawless.  This  is  tnie 
of  state  and  school  alike.  In  the  state,  prisooi 
and  penitentiaries  deter  tempted  thousands  sod 
keep  them  from  crime,  and  in  school  life  a  like 
deterrent  and  stimulating  influence  would  be 
exercised  upon  large  numbers  by  the  mere 
existence  of  the  special  school  to  which  ia- 
corrigibles  and  truants  could  be  sent.  Every 
child  in  the  coniniunity  would  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  school,  and  it  would  give  tone 
to  the  entire  school  system.  None  would  want 
a  close  association  with  it,  after  it  had  come. 
A  man  had  a  small  sum  deposited  in  bank,  but 
had  heard  that  the  bank  was  shaky  and  msde 
haste  to  go  for  his  money.  The  rumor  was 
groundless  and  his  money  was  promptly  counted 
out  for  him.  This  was  not  what  he  had  feared, 
and  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Finallvbe 
said:  '*  If  I  can  get  it,  I  don*t  want  it ;  fmt'if  I 
can*t  get  it,  I  want  it  like  everything.*'  The 
attitude  of  this  man  is  much  like  thnt  of  many 
children  toward  the  tmsnt  school.  If  they  can 
get  it,  if  it  is  ready  for  them  at  any  time,  thej 
don't  want  it;  but  if  they  can*t,  they  want  it 
like  everything — at  least  they  need  it  like 
everything. 
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As  already  said,  we  usually  consider  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  incorrigible 
alone,  but  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  ought  to 
consider  these  other  children  as  well,  and  that 
we  ought  so  to  provide  for  the  incorrigible  as  to 
help  those  others  who  are  in  danger  of  crossing 
the  line  of  serious  transgression. 

This  additional  special  school  in  every  con- 
siderable community  would  possibly  be  an  ex- 
pensive T>er  capita  school,  but  it  would  be  the 
best  possible  school  investment.  The  drawing 
off  or  a  few  incorrigibles  and  the  toning  up  of 
others  in  danger  of  becoming  serious  trans- 
gressors would  purify  the  school  atmosphere  as 
by  an  electric  shock.  Teachers  would  at  once 
be  relieved  of  a  great  load,  and  would  be  able 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  own  proper  work 
of  teaching  the  many  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
fomi  the  few.  The  schools  would  really  get 
vastly  more  from  them  under  such  improved 
conditions.  So  greatly  would  their  services  be 
enhanced  that  I  dare  say  a  special  school  would 
be  a  good  investment  even  without  a  single 
pupil  in  it.  The  terror  of  it  would  be  before  the 
eyes  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  bad,  and 
for  whom  the  fear  of  it  would  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  we  are 
to  do  with  those  whom  the  special  school  fails 
to  reform,  for  such  there  will  undoubtedly  be. 
No  system  yet  devised  by  the  wisdom  or  in- 
genuity of  man  will  save  them  all.  If  devils 
are  angels  fallen  from  heaven  against  whose 
I/>rd  they  had  rebelled,  I  am  certain  that  there 
will  be  rebels  against  the  restraints  of  even  the 
best  special  school.  The  old  Adam  is  very  big 
in  some  very  small  boys. 

My  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  border  State  dur* 
ing  the  Rebellion.  An  editor  there  with  south- 
em  sympathies  had  a  dream  in  which  the  op- 
posing loyal  editor  had  died.  Inquiry  of  St. 
Peter  revealefl  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  his 
realms,  but  further  investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  was  safely  shut  up  in  the  only 
competing  place.  In  the  next  week*s  issue  the 
loyal  editor  recounted  a  dream  he  had  had  in 
which  the  southern  editor  had  died.  He  like- 
wise was  not  found  in  Peter's  realms,  and 
strange  to  say,  further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  in  the  other  realm.  The  keeper 
of  the  nether  regions  was  led  to  look  again,  but 
with  like  result  The  insistence  of  the  searcher 
finally  secured  the  services  of  the  head-keeper, 
who  cleared  up  the  mystery  as  follows :  The 
editor  had  l)een  there,  had  been  regularly 
entere<l  and  located,  but  had  proven  so  bad  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  fasten  him  outside 
b^  himself  that  he  might  not  corrupt  his  asso- 
ciates in  limlK). 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  use  such  a  grim  illus* 
tration,  but  fear  that  some  of  our  special  school 
boys  would  have  to  be  staked  out  ior  the  safety 
even  of  the  special  school.  Everyliody  knows 
that  there  are  some  children  beyond  the  control 
of  local  school  authori  ies.  Here  and  there  in 
our  communities  are  boys  who  will  not  yield  to 
ordinary  or  even  unusual  pressure  to  do  right, 
and  the  coinmunity  has  no  appliances  for  their 
proper  handling.  This  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  larger  unit  than  the  local  school  district. 
Our  entire  State  greativ  needs  some  adequate 
provision  for  those  children  who  are  finally  in* 


corrigible  in  local  schools.    What  should  be  the 
character  of  this  provision  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  however,  let 
us  see  clearly  what  is  possible  under  the  present 
law.  School  authorities  may  put  the  incorrig- 
ible in  the  care  of  a  ** society  duly  incorporated  " 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  homeless  children  in 
families,  and  school  funds  may  be  used  to  meet 
any  reasonable  expense  incurred  thereby.  This 
permission  seems  to  be  a  dead  letter.  At  least 
there  is  little  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  btate, 
and  I  can  see  liitle  in  its  favor  and  much 
against  it.  Desirable  family  homes  for  such 
children  are  not  likely  to  be  open  to  them,  only 
such  as  would  make  them  a  matter  of  barter, 
and  from  such  homes  surely  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  get  little  advantage.  Again,  it  seems 
unfair  to  any  community  to  turn  loose  upon  it 
the  incorrigibles  of  another  community  which 
had  been  unable  to  manage  them. 

The  only  other  resort  in  the  case  of  incorrig- 
ibles is  the  power  to  have  them  sentenced  '*  to 
any  special  or  reformatory  school  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State.''  The  law  says 
that  the  pupil  *'  may  be  sentenced  "  to  such 
school,  but  really  no  such  school  exists  unless  it 
be  our  reformatories,  and  where  anything  has 
been  done  under  this  part  of  the  law,  our  boys 
have  been  placed  with  criminals.  Inquiry  has 
revealed  to  me  a  state  of  affairs  of  which'l  am 
heartily  ashamed.  When  our  children  cannot 
be  managed  in  the  home  schools  and  outside 
help  is  sought,  the  courts  are  asked  to  send 
them  to  the  reformatories  of  the  State,  to  Mor- 
ganza  and  similar  schools.  That  is,  these  boys, 
guilty  of  no  crime  except  disorderly  conduct  in 
the  schools,  are  forced  by  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  into  association  with  criminals, 
with  boys  and  young  men  condemned  to  these 
institutions  for  crime  against  the  State.  It  is 
an  outrage  on  comparatively  innocent  boys,  a 
burning,  blistering  shame  that  we  put  them 
where  all  their  tendencies  to  evil  are  strength- 
ened, and  all  the  good  in  them  is  likely  to  be 
stifled.  The  one  good  feature  about  the  law  is 
that  it  is  but  little  enforced.  The  courts  of  the 
State  are  slow  to  subject  boys  guiltless  of  crime, 
other  than  school  disorder  or  truancy,  to  the 
evil  associations  of  the  criminal  reformatory, 
and  as  a  result  the  law  is  generally  a  dead  letter, 
save  where  crime  can  be  shown  against  the  boy 
who  is  to  be  sent  to  the  reformatory. 

We  see  now  what  is  possible  under  the  law. 
We  may  turn  our  incorrigibles  over  to  a  society 
to  billet  them  in  some  family  and  on  some 
innocent  community,  or  we  may  ask  the  re- 
luctant courts  to  send  them  to  one  of  our 
reformatories,  lliere  are  such  objections  to 
both  of  these  methods  of  handling  the  incor- 
ligible  that  we  are  practically  without  any  law 
on  the  subject.  We  have  no  law,  and  badly 
need  one.  Any  one  in  close  touch  with  city  or 
even  borough  schools  knows  the  need,  and  any- 
body knows  that  the  ordinary  reformatory  does 
not  meet  the  need. 

Our  law  whereby  we  may  send  boys  to  the 
reformatories  was  an  unwipe  experiment  in 
legislation,  but  it  has  this  good  feature.  It 
shows  that  our  law-making'  body  is  willing  to 
provide  for  our  incorrigibles,  and  needs  only 
proper  suggestion  in  the  matter.  We  ought  to 
attempt  no  more  experiments.    The  question 
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has  passed  the  ezperimental  stage,  and  the  gen- 
eral outlines  on  which  provision  for  incorrig- 
bles  should  be  made  have  already  been  deter- 
mined, especially  by  Massachusetts.  The 
method  of  Massachusetts  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Statistics  covering  thirty  years  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  her  system.  We  need  not  experiment, 
then,  but  may  follow  lines  of  action  already 
shown  to  be  successful. 

There  is  no  better  general  plan  before  the 
educational  world  than  that  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  1873.  Under  this  plan  public  board- 
ing schools  are  established  on  the  general  plan 
of  our  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  but  with  more 
stringent  regulations  befitting  their  reformatory 
character.  To  these  public  boarding  schools  of 
the  state  are  sentenced  all  incorrigibles  for 
varying  periods,  and  in  them  unruly  boys  and 
girls  are  detained  for  such  time  as  may  seem 
necessary  for  their  reformation,  release  on 
parole  being  possible  at  any  time  that  a  cure 
seems  to  have  been  effected. 

Detail  as  to  the  character  of  these  schools  is 
unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  do 
their  work  and  accomplish  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  established.  They  relieve  local 
truant  schools  of  impossible  elements,  they 
furnish  a  firm  and  stimulating  discipline  for 
incorrigibles,  suited  to  the  individual  needs,  and 
best  of  all  thej  keep  their  inmates  free  from 
criminal  association  or  taint.  One  report  of 
the  workings  of  these  schools  claimed  that 
three  months  cured  60  per  cent ;  six  months, 
85  per  cent.;  and  nine  months,  95  per  cent 
The  report  seemed  almost  incredible,  and  is  the 
most  optimistic  one  I  have  seen.  However, 
statistics  are  uniformly  favorable  to  the  system. 

I  am  thoroug[hly  convinced  that  we  cannot 
too  soon  establish  similar  schools  in  our  own 
State  for  incorrigibles  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  schools  and  of  all  sobering  influences,  and 
who  are  hastening  toward  a  life  of  crimci  but 
who  by  prompt  and  wise  treatment  may  be 
saved  botn  to  society  and  to  themselves. 

Who  shall  support  these  schools  ?  The  money 
question  is  ever  with  us,  and  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  otherwise  there  would  be  a  general 
willingness  to  try  the  schools,  some  will  likely 
hesitate  because  of  the  expense.  Who  shall 
pay  the  bills  when  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay 
for  the  rescue  of  his  own  child  ?  for  I  assume 
that  the  parent  if  able  should  be  compelled  to 
meet  the  ourden  incurred  by  his  child.  When 
he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  however,  who  ought  to 
pay  the  bills  ? 

Two  prominent  superintendents  with  whom  I 
communicated  on  the  general  subject  of  this 
paper,  suggested  that  the  State  should  establish 
the  scho<Hs,  and  that  the  local  school  district 
should  meet  the  expense  of  maintenance  for 
any  children  it  might  send  to  the  schools.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  view  that  the  State 
should  establish  and  conduct  these  schools. 
State  control  would  secure  uniform  and  gener- 
ous management  of  one  or  a  few  schools  at 
much  less  expense  than  if  many  schools  had  to 
be  established  by  the  smaller  administrative 
units. 

While  believing  in  State  management,  how- 
ever, I  hesitate  a  little  to  burden  the  school 
funds  with  the  entire  expense.  The  compulsory 


school  law  has  already  made  large  demands  on 
these  funds,  and  the  growing  need  for  better 
things  in  our  schools  seems  to  be  keeping  pace 
with  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  pay  addi- 
tional school  taxes.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  I  fear  that  the  additional  burden  of  the  en- 
tire support  of  incorrigibles  in  the  State  school 
would  result  in  many  sections  in  lax  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  or  in  no  enforcement  at  all. 

It  rather  seems  to  me  that  school,  county  and 
State  might  fairly  join  in  this  expense.  The 
county  certainly  is  interested,  for  the  movement 
is  in  no  small  degree  a  police  measure.  Chil- 
dren who  are  candidates  for  these  schools  may 
reasonably  be  expected  later  to  furnish  a  goodly 
proportion  of  their  numbers  as  candidates  for 
the  reformatory  or  the  criminal  courts,  in  which 
case  the  county  would  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  cost.  As  a  measure  of  wise  and  economi- 
cal housekeeping,  the  counties  mis^ht  well  con- 
tribute to  the  early  reclamation  of  these  incor- 
ri^bles  by  any  promising  method.  The  State 
might  contribute  as  a  genera)  encouragement 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  to  relieve 
the  individual  communities  of  a  part  of  the  new 
bnrden.  The  equities  might  be  fairly  satisfied 
by  the  school  district  and  county  paying  each  a 
fixed  sum  per  year,  say  {50,  for  each  pupil  from 
their  bounds,  while  the  State  did  the  rest.  This 
suggestion  as  to  division  of  expense  is  merely 
tentative.  The  distribution  of  the  cost  is  not 
the  important  matter  before  us,  save  as  it  may 
influence  the  early  establishment  of  the  schools. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  schools  is  the  fiact  to  be 
kept  prominent  before  the  State. 

First  of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  we,  the 
directors  and  superintendents  of  the  State, 
ought  to  see  the  needs  of  our  school  system, 
and  bring  them  before  our  legislators.  We 
know  that  these  schools  are  n^^ed,  and  we 
ought  to  impress  this  fact  upon  our  law  makers. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  mast  do  more 
than  enforce  law  as  we  find  it.  We  must  de- 
mand new  law  to  meet  the  new  need  upon  ns. 
The  compulsory  school  law  has  found  children 
whom  we  cannot  successfully  handle.  Those 
who  have  forced  these  children  into  the  schools 
owe  it  to  the  schools  of  the  State  to  provide 
means  to  manage  them. 

The  compulsory  law  is  wise  and  good.  It 
proposes  to  rescue  those  who  would  naturally 
pass  from  amusement  to  mischief  and  then  on 
to  crime,  and  proposes  to  do  it  before  they  have 
passed  through  their  natural  and  easy  orbit 
The  schools  of  the  State  are  the  agents  of  the 
law  for  this  purpose,  and  stand  ready  to  do 
their  best.  They  sorely  need  help,  however, 
supplementary  l^slation  on  the  truant  and  in- 
corrigible, and  we  should  be  heard  demanding 
this  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  legialatme 
now  in  session. 

Prof.  Morgan,  at  tbe  dose  of  his  paper, 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee  of  three  to  devise  some  measnre 
for  presentation  to  next  meeting,  to  be 
then  perfected  for  introduction  in  the 
Legislature,  for  providing  a  state  school 
for  incorrigibles. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
miteee  consists  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan, 
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Carlisle;  Hon.  R.  L.  Myers,  Cumberland, 
and  H.  M.  Lessig,  Montgomery. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Department  was  declared  adjourned  to 
meet  next  year  at  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

MBMBBRS  IN  ATTBNDANOS. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  those  in 
attendance,  as  furnished  by  the  officers : 

Adams — ^H.  P.  Stambaugh,  Abbottatown. 

AUegheny—J.  D.  Anderson,  Wilkinsburg; 
Rev.  Jno.  A.  Burnett,  Wilkinsburg;  A.  C. 
Coulter,  Swisavale;  Snpt  Samuel  Hamilton, 
Braddock;  H.  J.  Smail,  Braddock;  F.  R.  Stotler, 
Wilkinsburg. 

Berks — Howard  B.  Abrens,  Reading;  Prank 
R.  Bnmner,  M.  D. ,  Bshbacb ;  Geo.  C.  Hartline, 
Mount  Penn;  A.  Herr,  Reading;  C.  H.  Hertzog, 
Mertztown;  James  M.  Smith,  Reading;  Samuel 
J.  Waid,  Reading. 

Blair— W.  T.  Canan,  Tyrone;  Thos.  L.  Cole- 
man, IVrone;  H.  C.  Tussey,  Altoona. 

Bradford — Harvey  Cummings,  Towanda;  M. 

B.  BUiott,  Rome;  D.  P.  Pomeroy,  Troy. 
Bucks— Hugh  B.  Bastbum,  Bsq.,  Doylestown; 

John  K.   Wildman,   Bristol;    Wm.  Wynkoop, 
Newtown. 

Butler — G.  D.  Swain,  Harmony. 

Cambria — D.  Cyrus  Tudor,  Blandburg. 

Centre— David  P.  Portney,  Bsq.,  BeUefonte; 

C.  T.  Pryberger,  Philipsburg;  C.  L.  Gramley, 
Rebersburg. 

Chester— D.  W.  Brower,  Spring  City;  John  S. 
Frederick,  Pottstown;  H.  P.  Leister,  Supt., 
Phoenix ville;  Thos.  R.  McDowell,  Parkesburg; 
Mrs.  Alice  T.  Pyle,  Cossart;  Harry  Sloyer, 
Phoenizville;  W.  W.  Sullivan,  Landenburg. 

Clarion— Samuel  Weir,  Clarion. 

Clearfield— B.  T.  Strunk,  M.  D.,  UtahviUe; 
C  A.  Woods,  Grampian. 

Columbia— J.  C  Brown,  Bloomsburg;  A.  W. 
Bves,  lola. 

Cumberland— Jos.  P.  Barton,  Shippensburg; 
Dr.  G.   M.  D.   Bckles,  Shippensburg;  S.  W. 
Lehn,  Carlisle;  Robert  L.  Myers,  Cunp  Hill; 
*B.  O.  Fardoe,  Camp  Hill. 

Delaware — ^Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Chester;  John  H. 
Duffee,  Norwood;  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  Lansdowne; 
J.  Milton  Lutz,  Llanerch;  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Media;  Newton  P.  West,  Swarthmore. 

Dauphin — Geo.  B.  Btter,  Harrisburg;  Charles 
B.  Pager,  M.  D.,  Harrisburg;  M.  L.  Hershey, 
M.  D.,  Derry  Church;  William  M.  Hoemer, 
Harrisburg;  T.  S.  Manning,  Middletown;  D. 
Augustus  Peters,  Steelton;  A.  H.  Reider,  Hum- 
melstown;  Joseph  P.  I^uce,  Harrisburg;  William 
H.  Smith,  Harrisburg. 

Brie-C.  C.  Hill.  North  Bast 

Fayette— John  B.  Hess,  New  Salem;  D.  P. 
Morgan,  Gans ;  S.  B.  Rotharmel,  McClelland- 
town;  S.  M.  Wakefield,  Redstone. 

Franklin— G.  W.  Atherton,  Chambersburg. 

Indiana— S.  K.  Rank,  Hillsdale. 

Jefferson — P.  C.  Haag,  Punxsutawnev;  S.  T. 
North,  Punxsutawney ;  W.  H.  Reber,  Sykesville; 
T.  R.  Williams,  Punxsutawney. 

Lancaster  —  William  Chandler,  Chestnut 
Level;  H.  H.  Myers,  Florin:  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lan- 
caster; A.  W.  Snader,  New  Holland. 

Lackawanna— J.  S.  Hombaker,  MadisonvUle; 


James  Price,  Taylor;  W.  H.  Priest,  Olyphant; 
Wm.  Repp,  Old  Forge;  J.  C.  Taylor,  Co.  Supt, 
Scranton. 

Lebanon — S.  W.  Beckley,  Lebanon;  H.  Clay 
Deaner,  Annville;  M.  L.  Hartman,  Schaeffers- 
town;  John  W.  Snoke,  Co.  Supt,  Annville. 

Lehigh — Marcus  H.  Bickext,  Allentown;  H. 
W.  Bloss,  Slatedale;  H.  H.  Herbst,  Allentown; 
James  M.  Marcks,  Catasauqua;  Frank  Mullen, 
Centre  Valley;  Alvin  Rnpp,  Co.  Supt,  Allen- 
town; J.  A.  Scheffer,  Allentown;  Victor  B. 
Schwartz,  Minnich;  O.  T.  Weaber,  Allentown. 

Luzerne — Chas.  H.  Foster,  Pittston;  Supt 
Frank  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre;  W.  P.  Pier, 
Atoca. 

Mercer— C.  G.  Canon,  South  Sharon;  A.  M. 
Keifer,  Greenville. 

Mifflin— Jf.  M.  Taylor,  Reedsville;  W.  W. 
Trout,  Lewistown;  John  A.  Webb,  Allensville. 

Montgomery — Cyrus  H.  Caley,  Abrams;  H. 
B.  Feather,  Pottstown;  Geoige  Y.  Styer,  Am- 
bler; Milton  H.  Walters,  Ruoy. 

Montour  —  Charles  S.  Arminie,  Danville; 
Jacob  Fischer,  Danville;  W.  R.  Robinson, 
Washingtonville;  N.  B.  Sidler,  Danville;  Sam- 
uel Wenkheiser,  Danville. 

Northumberland — A.  Cadwallader,  Milton; 
Nathan  Becker,  MUton;  John  A.  Rine,  Lewis- 
burg. 

Potter— George  N.  Tuttle,  Sweden  Valley. 

Schuylkill— Geo.  C.  Diefenderfer,  Orwigs- 
burg;  B.  P.  Philips.  Tower  City;  G.  W.  Weiss, 
Co.  Supt,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Snyaer— J.  M.  Rhymestine,  Selinsgrove;  G. 
Alfr^  Schoch,  Middleburgh;  J.  B.  Spangler, 
Beane  Springs. 

Somerset— L.  L.  Beachy,  West  Salisbury; 
Harvey  M.  Berkley,  Somerset;  S.  P.  Geisel, 
Hooversville;  Rev.  B.  S.  Hassler,  Keim. 

Union— W.  E.  Benner,  Vicksburg;  I.  T. 
Ruhl,  Vicksburg. 

Washington — H.  L.  Clark,  Weshington;  John 
Knox,  Taylorstown;  U.  B.  Murray,  M.  D., 
Amity. 

Wayne — A.  T.  Searle,  Honesdale;  Arthur  J. 
Simons,  M.  D.,  Newfoundland;  J.  B.  Tiffany, 
Pleasant  Mount;  J.  J.  Whittaker,  South  Ster- 
ling; J.  B.  Woodmansee,  Lake  Como. 

Westmoreland — G.  R.  Armel,  Lycippus;  J. 
R.  Bovard,  Belle  Vernon;  J.  J.  Houser,  Ruffs- 
dale;  H.  P.  Wessenger,  Keffer. 

Wyoming — M.  L.  McMillan,  Nicholson. 

York— J.  Thomas  Galbreath,  DelU;  W.  H. 
Gross,  Zion's  View. 

Total,  141  members  enrolled,  represent- 
ing 41  counties,  and  including  Supt. 
Hamilton,  who  is  registered  in  the  State 
body,  and  one  life  member  of  the  same, 
the  representative  of  The  Journal, 

Note.— The  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
Directors'  and  Superintendents'  Depart- 
ments of  the  State  Educational  Association 
occupy  our  March  and  April  numbers  to  the 
exclusion  of  much  other  matter  already  in 
type.  In  the  report  of  the  Superintendents' 
meeting  it  is  said  to  be  the  "  eighth ' '  annual 
session  whereas  it  should  to  the  '*  thir- 
teenth. ' '  This  line  was  set  for  the  Directors' 
Convention  and  was  inadvertantly  mis- 
placed in  making  up  the  page. — Editor, 
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Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  )    ( 
Harrisburg,  Aprils  1903.     j 

Thb  annual  examinations  at  the  State 
Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this  year  as 
follows: 

West  Chester,  Tuesday,  June  2d,  9  a.  m. 
Bloomsburg,  Monday,  June  8th,  9  a.  m. 
Mansfield,  Tuesday,  June  9th,  9  a.  m. 
California,  Wednesday,  June  loth,  9  a.  m. 
Shippensburg,  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m.  - 
Lock  Haven,  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. 
Millersville,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9  a.  m. 
Slippery  Rock,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9  a.  m. 
Kntztown,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9  a.  m. 
E.  Stroudsbure,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9a.  m. 
Indiana,  Monday,  June  220,  9  a.  m. 
Clarion,  Monday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m. 
Edinboro,  Wednesday,  June  24th,  9  a.  m. 


SPRING  ARBOR  DAY. 


There  should  be  a  general  observance 
of  the  Spring  Arbor  Days,  April  3d  and 
17th,  appointed  by  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker.  Tree  -  planting^  and 
forest  culture  are  taking  a  large  place  in  the 
thought  of  oiir  people,  such  as  they  never 
had  in  the  past.  The  schools  have  done 
much  to  arouse  and  foster  this  growing  in- 
terest. They  should  do  more  year  by  year. 
I^t  teachers  and  pupils  plant  trees,  shrubs, 
nuts,  anything  good  that  will  grow,  and 
see  to  it  that  something  does  grow  from 
their  planting.  Fruit  trees  should  be 
ereatly  multiplied,  as  well  as  shade  and 
forest  trees  everywhere. 


PAYMENT  OF  ASSESSORS. 


Oppice  op  Attorney  Generai,,  ) 
Harrisburg,  March  12,  1903.     j 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaefper, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 

Sir:  You  have  informed  me  that  the 
Coun^  Treasurer  of  Lancaster  county  has 
recently  taken  the  ground  that  the  assess- 
ment made  by  the  assessors  between  April 
ist  and  May  ist,  which  is  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  school  tax,  should  be 
paia  by  the  school  districts  for  whom  the 
assessment  is  taken,  and  not  by  the  county 
treasurer  as  claimed.  The  county  hitherto 
has  paid  the  assessors  for  making  the  assess- 
ment and  the  practice  has  been  an  unbroken 
one  for  many  years.  You  have  called  my 
attention  to  the  Act  of  May  8,  1854,  P.  L. . 
617,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by 
common  schools." 

I  have  carefully  examined  that  act,  but 
find  nothing  in  it  which  would  lead,  in  my 
judgment,  to  any  modification  of  the  opinion 
given  by  Deputy  Attorney-General  John  P. 


Elkin  to  your  department  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1896  (Report  of  the  Attorney- General 
for  1895-1806,  page  147).  That  opinion  is  to 
the  enect  tnat  the  assessors,  required  under 
the  Compulsory  School  Law  of  May  16,  1805, 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  children  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  eis^ht  and  fifteen  years, 
are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  such  services  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  proper  county,  and  it  is 
stated  in  strong  terms  that  *'  The  connty  is 
certainly  liable  for  the  time  spent  by  the  as- 
sessor in  making  a  valuation  of  property 
and  re^stration  of  voters,  and  since  the  re- 
gistration of  school  children  is  made  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  de- 
cide what  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
making  the  valuation  of  propertv  and  how 
much  of  it  was  left  to  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
gistration of  school  children.  If  the  county 
should  be  held  not  liable  for  the  services  of 
assessors  under  the  Compulsory  School 
Law,  then  would  we  have  the  anomalous 
situation  of  an  assessor  being  paid  b]^  the 
count5r  for  part  of  a  day  spent  in  making  a 
valuation  of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  and  the  registration  of  voters, 
while  part  of  the  same  day  spent  in  the 
enumeration  of  school  children  by  the  same 
officer  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  connty 
funds." 

I  perceive  no  reason  for  departing  from 
this  opinion,  and  I  advise  you  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  May  8,  1854,  which 
would  alter  this  conclusion. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hampton  L.  Car30n, 

Attorney-  General, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong — Supt.  Wolfe  :  During  the  ^ 
month  of  January,  I  visited  fifty-three* 
schools,  found  them  doing  good  work,  but 
sufiering  in  attendance  from  deep  snows 
and  sickness.  The  two  new  school -houses 
in  Manor  are  neat  and  comfortable.  The 
small-pox  scare  has  about  died  awav. 
There  nave  been  some  resignations  of  teada- 
ers.  A  new  house  has  been  built  in  Red 
Bank  township  to  replace  one  destroyed  by 
fire.  Miss  Estella  Butler,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Red  Bank,  while  crossing  a  trestle  on 
her  way  to  school,  fell  through  and  injured 
hersen  so  that  she  has  been  oblig^ed  to  re- 
sign. February  20th  was  observed  in  manv 
places  as  visitors'  day.  In  some  of  the  schools 
exercises  commemorating  the  birth  of 
Washington  were  held.  Principal  Milliron, 
of  Parker,  reports  over  100  visitors  present 
on  that  occasion.  The  new  four-room  house 
at  Johnetta  has  been  finished.  During  the 
month  I  visited  49  schools.  The  teachers 
are  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  higher 
wages  next  year.    Some  houses  have  been 
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painted  and  the  rooms  papered,  which  adds 
much  to  their  appearance. 

Bbavbr — Supt.  Moore:  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Unionville,  Jan.  31st,  about  300 
people  present.  Amonj^  subjects  discussed 
were  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  pro- 
nunciation. Several  papers  were  read  on 
school  management.  Dinner  was  served  by 
the  ladies  to  all  in  attendance.  There  was 
also  an  educational  meeting  in  Steele's 
school  in  New  Sewickley  township,  Feb- 
ruary 21.  Much  interest  is  always  shown 
by  the  patrons  at  meetings  held  in  this 
township.  Sickness  among  pupils  and  bad 
weather  have  lowered  the  attendance. 

Bbdpord— Supt.  Wright:  On  February 
6th  and  7th  a  local  institute,  of  two  evening 
and  two  day  sessions,  was  held  at  Pleasant- 
ville.  During  the  day  teachers  and  citizens 
took  an  active  part  in  discussions  upon 
timely  and  important  topics.  The  sessions 
were  all  well  attended.  An  interesting 
meeting  was  held  at  Saxton  on  the  evening 
of  Februaiy  13th.  The  township  high 
school  at  Stonerstown  is  doing  good  work. 
Other  meetings  have  been  held  at  Coaldale, 
Riddlesburg  and  Hopewell,  with  a  flagrais- 
ing  at  Sandy  Run,  February  21st.  There 
was  a  large  meeting  at  Salemville  in  Mor- 
rison's Cove.  The  speakers  were  Director 
H.  W.  Walters,  Prof.  Keearise,  of  Martins- 
burg,  and  Prof.  Myers,  of  Huntingdon.  In 
Broad  Top  township  the  new  four- room 
brick  building  at  Riddlesburg  is  now  occu- 
pied; the  six  room  brick  building  at  De- 
nance  is  nearing  completion,  and  tne  three 
new  frame  houses  recently  built  are  in  use. 
The  brick  houses  are  heated  b^  steam,  and 
all  are  provided  with  ventilating  systems. 
In  equipment,  architectural  features,  and 
general  appointments  these  are  the  finest 
rural  school  buildings  in  the  county. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Topton,  Womelsdorf,  Fritztown  and 
Temple.  The  lecturers  at  these  meetings 
were  Prof.  A.  C.  Macy,  of  New  York,  and 
Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick.  A  township  high 
school  has  been  opened  in  Perry  township. 
Harry  Rothermel,  a  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College,  has  charge  of  the  school. 

Bucks — Supt.  Martin:  Local  institutes  in 
Tinicum  township,  at  Fallsington,  New- 
town and  Qnakertown,  and  an  educational 
sc^ion  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Sellers- 
ville.  All  these  meetings  were  well  attended 
by  the  teachers,  directors  and  patrons  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
mediate localities.  At  Qnakertown  more 
than  seventy  teachers  were  enrolled.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  local  institutes 
were  held  at  Chalfont,  Revere  and  Joyland. 
These  meetings  were  full  of  inspiration. 
Among  the  speakers  from  a  distance  were 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
Prof.  Franklin  Edmonds,  Dr.  Geo.  Hancher, 
and  Prof.  James  Grim.  The  Bucks  County 
Principals*  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Superintendent's  office  February  14th. 

BuTLBR— Supt.  Painter:   Several  of  our 


teachers  resigned  for  a  better  paid  line  of 
work.  Unless  teachers'  wages  are  raised, 
our  schools  must  soon  take  a  backward  step. 
We  have  had  very  good  institutes  thus  far 
this  year.  Some  schools  were  closed  for  a 
time  on  account  of  sickness.  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  was  our  second  r^^lar  visitors' 
day.  The  Harmony  schools  had  an  *'  open 
day"  and  the  Zelienople  schools  a  ''book 
day  •'  lately,  each  of  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. More  educational  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  a 
deep  interest  is  taken  in  this  part  of  our 
work  by  teachers  and  parents.  Libraries, 
clocks,  bells,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  the 
school  equipment  in  several  localities  by 
means  of  evening  entertainments  and  socials. 

Cameron — Supt.  Colling:  A  interesting 
local  institute  was  held  in  Emporium,  Feb- 
ruary 28th.  In  addition  to  the  local  talent. 
Prof  O.  C.  Gortner,  of  Renovo,  and  Prof.  J. 
J.  Lynch,  of  St.  Mary's,  gave  instructive 
talks.  The  school  board  of  Emporium  has 
added  another  teacher  to  the  primary  de- 
partment. 

Cambria — Supt.  Jones  :  Dale  borough 
dedicated  a  beautiful  building  January  30tn. 
Appropriate  addresses  were  delivered,  and 
the  school  had  interesting  exercises.  Suc- 
cessful local  institutes  were  held  at  Nanty- 
Glo,  Garman's  Mills,  and  Walnut  Grove. 

Carbon — Supt.  Bevan:  The  condition  of 
each  school  visited  has  been  closely  in- 
spected and  discussed  with  the  teacher  in 
charge.  Good  methods  and  successful  work 
were  commended,  and  such  as  were  deemed 
faulty  or  objectionable  condemned.  In  al- 
most every  instance  the  teacher  has  shown 
a  right  spirit  toward  improvement.  My  aim 
as  superintendent  is  to  arouse  the  thought- 
less, the  indolent,  and  the  aimless  teacher 
to  a  realization  of  his  duty  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  awaken  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge  and  power  as  a  teacher.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Parry  ville  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  31st.  It  was  well  attended 
by  directors  and  patrons.  Mr.  H.  P.  Snyder, 
president  of  the  school  board,  was  diair- 
man.  There  was  a  flag  raising  at  the  Hoe- 
Ion  school  on  February  oth,  under  Mr.  K. 
J.  Brown,  the  teacher.  The  special  events 
of  the  month  were  the  observance  of  Lin- 
coln's and  Washington's  birthdays,  and  the 
local  institute  held  at  Lansford,  February 
27th  and  28th. 

Chbstbr— Supt.  Moore:  Two  hundred 
and  ninety>eight  schools  have  been  visited, 
118  directors  accompanying  the  superin- 
tendent. Twenty-three  educational  meet- 
ings were  attended,  five  of  them  being 
excellent  local  institutes.  Sadsbury  town- 
ship has  placed  new  maps  in  all  its  schools. 
In  several  districts  schools  have  had  to  be 
closed  temporarily  for  lack  of  coal.  Local 
institutes  were  held  at  Russellville,  E. 
Nottingham ,  Kemblesville,  Parkerford , 
Honeybrook  and  Unionville. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Shields :  It  becomes 
my  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of  one  of 
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our  best  and  most  widely  known  teachers, 
Prof.  Silas  Frampton,  principal  of  the  Coal- 
port  schools.  His  death  occurred  Janusiry 
28th.  He  had  been  sick  with  typhoid- 
pneumonia  for  about  four  weeks  and  seemed 
on  the  way  to  recovery,  when  he  died  very 
suddenly.  He  was  a  teacher  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  his  kindly  dis- 
position, wise  counsel,  and  conscientious 
aischarge  of  every  duty,  and  his  unflinching 
loyalty  to  friends  and  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, he  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  countv. 
He  will  be  keenly  missed  and  sincerely 
mourned.  The  local  institutes  held  at 
Winbum  and  Mahafiev  during  the  month 
were  well  attended.  On  January  2^d  and 
24th  a  Round  Table  Conference  of  high 
school  principals  and  superintendents  was 
held  in  Clearfield.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance and  the  discussions  were  practical 
and  helpful  to  the  teachers  present.  In 
February  local  institutes  were  held  at  Utah- 
ville.  Lumber  City,  Du  Bois,  Ansonville, 
and  Woodland.  The  attendance  at  all 
points  was  large;  the  discussions  were 
spirited  and  muoi  interest  manifested. 

Clarion — Supt.  Himes  :  Many  schools 
celebrated  Washington's  birthday.  In 
Clarion  all  the  patrons  and  G.  A.  R.  men 
were  invited  to  be  present  on  February  20th, 
at  which  time  the  pupils  gave  the  history  of 
the  occasion  interspersed  with  national 
songs.  Educational  meetings  were  held  at 
Sligo  and  St.  Petersburg.  Paid  lecturers 
were  engaged  for  both  places. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:  Five  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  on  the  five  Satur- 
days of  January  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  These  meetings  were  largely  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 
All  have  been  benefited,  and  educational 
sentiment  has  been  stimulated.  Members 
of  the  faculty  of  our  State  Normal  School 
have  kindly  assisted  the  teachers  in  these 
meetings.  Several  local  institutes  were 
held  in  the  county  in  February,  but  the 
great  educational  rally  was  in  Sugar  Valley, 
February  21st.  Three  school  districts  and 
twenty  teachers  of  the  three  districts  joined 
to  make  it  a  great  success.  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Bible  occupied  the  evening  with  a  lecture 
on  '*The  Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  Most  of  the 
work  done  by  the  teachers  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, though  in  some  instances  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  But  I  believe  this 
will  be  remeaied  as  teachers  grow  in  exper- 
ience. Two  local  institutes  were  held,  one 
in  the  Newville  district,  and  one  in  Mt. 
Holly.  Subjects  of  a  practical  nature  were 
discussed  by  the  teachers.  Both  were  live 
meetings.  Sickness  greatly  interfered  with 
the  attendance  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Educational  meetings  were  held  at 
Centreville,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mechanicsburg, 
and  Shippensburg.  At  Mechanicsburg  the 
|iigh  scnool   room  proved   too  small  to 


accommodate  all  who  came.  The  dii^ectors' 
mid-winter  meeting  was  held  at  Mt.  Holly 
Springs,  February  26th.  Seventy -two 
directors  were  present,  the  laxgest  attend- 
ance since  its  organization.  'Hie  sessions 
were  interesting,  and  the  discussions  practi- 
cal and  instructive.  We  were  pleased  to 
have  with  us  Prof.  Cass  of  the  State  De- 
partment, who  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting  by  his  excellent  remarks.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  meeting  will  result  in  much 
good  to  our  schools. 

Erie— Supt.  Bayle:  The  Fairview  high 
school  recently  purchased  a  new  flag,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  30th  had  a  pub- 
lic entertainment,  at  whid^  the  County 
Superintendent  gave  a  lecture  on  *'  Educa- 
tion." The  schools  of  this  borough  are  do- 
in^  a  good  work  under  the  leadership  oi 
Pnncipal  Bruce  Proudfit. 

Franklin — Supt.  Benchofi*:  We  held  lo- 
cal institutes  in  Greencastle,  Rouzerville 
and  St.  Thomas.  At  each  place  there  were 
from  300  to  800  people  present.  At  Green- 
castle and  Rouzerville  we  had  two  days  and 
an  evening  session.  The  programmes  were 
interesting,  and  called  out  much  discussion. 
The  institutes  held  in  February  were  also 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  patrons.  I 
have  visited  all  the  schools  at  least  once, 
and  a  few  twice,  and  found  most  of  the 
teachers  doing  good  work. 

Fulton — Supt.  Barton:  Bethel  township 
has  voted  to  erect  a  new  house,  eight  sdiools 
now.  Four  districts.  Tod,  Thompson, 
Bethel  and  Union,  have  put  into  their 
schools  complete  sets  of  Rand  &  McN^ly's 
maps.  These  are  first-class,  but  prices  are 
too  high.  The  compulsory  law  is  not  prop- 
erly enforced  by  some  bocurds,  while  others 
are  following  it  closely.  A  joint  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  Dublin  township  in 
Fulton  and  Dublin  township  in  Huntingdon 
was  held  at  Burnt  Cabins,  February  27th 
and  28th.  The  weather  was  unfavorable, 
but  the  attendance  good  and  the  work  a 
success.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads  and  sick- 
ness have  made  the  attendance  in  our 
schools  very  irregular  during  this  month. 

GREBNB---Supt.  Stewart:  The  schools  are 
doing  good  work  with  perhaps  three  excep- 
tions. Institutes  were  held  in  Centre, 
Wayne,  Perry,  Dunkard,  Monongahela, 
Greene,  Morgan  and  Jefferson  townships. 
Much  interest  shown  at  all  these  meetinfi;8. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  Several  resig- 
nations have  occurred  during  the  month, 
and  we  do  not  find  the  rierht  persons  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  Good  wonc  is  done  in  most 
schools,  but  we  must  employ  too  many  in- 
experienced teachers.  In  a  few  cases  there 
is  trouble  over  poor  attendance.  We  have 
had  eight  local  institutes.  At  three  of 
these  meetings  the  crowd  was  so  large  that 
there  was  scarcelv  standing  room.  We 
even  had  crowded  houses  at  two  of  the  day 
sessions.  Patrons  seem  eager  to  learn  more 
of  the  workings  of  the  schools,  and  are  en- 
thusiastic iQ  their  support  o(  them,    We 
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need  more  money  to  meet  the  demands. 
Some  schools  have  flourishing  literary 
societies,  which  are  stimulating  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  found,  a  means 
by  which  pupils  are  led  to  appreciate  liter- 
ature. We  believe  there  is  great  need  for 
work  along  this  line.  It  presents  the  prac- 
tical side  of  school  training.  As  the  result 
of  these  societies,  many  of  our  pupils  are 
reading  more  widely  and  more  carefully 
than  ever  before.  Efibrt  is  being  made  to 
put  good  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
Mapleton  has  received  one  of  the  state  circu- 
lating libraries. 

Indiana— Supt.  Stewart:  In  general,  the 
schools  are  doing  well  this^ear.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  teachers  hold  their  positions,  for  if 
▼acancies  occur,  it  will  be  dimcult  to  secure 
the  rieht  kind  of  persons  to  fill  them.  Two 
schools  in  West  Wheatfield  township  are 
closed  on  account  of  small-pox. 

Jbppbrson— Supt.  Teitnck:  The  county 
institute  was  held  the  week  of'Decembo: 
29th.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  the 
interest  intense.  The  day  instructors  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  S.  D.  Pess,  Samuel 
Weir,  and  T.  L.  Gibson,  instructor  in  music. 
The  evening  sessions  were  filled  by  Capt. 
R.  P.  Hobson,  the  Mendelssohn  Quartette, 
Dr.  S.  D.  Fess,  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
Drs.  Fess  and  Brumbaugh  were  most  desir- 
able substitutes  for  Newell  Dwight.Hillis 
and  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  who  failed  to  keep 
their  engagements.  We  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  young  teachers  this  year,  and 
they  retttm^  from  institute  filled  with  in- 
spiration, new  ideas,  and  deeper  interest. 
The  drifted  condition  of  the  roads,  small- 
pox, and  other  contagious  diseases,  have 
materially  interfered  with  the  success  of 
the  schools  in  some  localities.  Generally 
speaking,  their  progress  is  very  satisfactory. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  Interesting  local 
institutes  have  been  held  at  Port  Royal, 
Johnstown,  Richfield,  East  Salem,  McAl- 
listerville,  McCoysville,  Waterloo  and 
Thompsontown .  Prof.  Ly barger,  of  MifOiin- 
^^^'g,  gave  his  lecture,  *  *  How  to  Be  Happy, '  * 
at  the  first  and  last  of  the  institutes  named. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  these  meet- 
ines  by  patrons  and  teachers.  At  the  East 
Salem  meeting  about  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  were  present. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  In  Decem- 
ber I  visited  48  schools,  and  attended  two 
local  institutes  in  Moosic  and  Old  Forge 
districts.  One  week  was  spent  in  collecting 
and  presenting  to  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion facts  concerning  the  schools.  This 
testimony  showed  that  over  2000  children  of 
school  age  (from  8  to  16)  were  then  employed 
in  mines,  mills  and  factories.  Many  of 
these  children  cannot  "  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish intelligently. '  *  In  the  56  schools  visited 
\bl  January  the  attendance  was  fair,  and  the 
instruction  and  discipline  good  in  all  but 
two,  both  taught  by  old  teachers.  Ezper- 
itnoe  does  not  always  instue  good  teaching. 


Two  of  the  best  schools  I  have  seen  this  year 
were  taught  by  young  teachers,  one  teach- 
ing her  second  term,  the  other  graduated 
from  the  normal  school  last  year.  If  a 
teacher  has  no  enthusiasm  or  pride  in  her 
work,  the  longer  she  teaches  the  poorer  her 
teaching  becomes.  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Newton,  Fleetville,  Daleville  and 
Clark's  Green.  At  the  first  three  places  the 
chief  topic  was  the  consolidation  and  g^ad- 
in^  of  country  schoois.  Some  districts  in 
mining  regions  still  have  many  boys  and 
girls  employed  in  coal  breakers  and  silk 
mills  who  should  be  in  school.  In  February 
I  visited  41  schools.  Many  children  of 
school  age  are  working.  Notices  are  sent  to 
parents,  but  there  are  no  prosecutions.  One 
local  institute  was  held  at  Peckville;  on 
account  of  verv  stormy  weather  the  attend- 
ance was  small. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Allen :  A  one-room 
house  has  been  completed,  furnished,  and 
oi>ened  for  use  in  Plain  Grove  township, 
with  35  pupils  in  attendance.  This  school 
was  needed  for  the  children  of  miners  at 
Shaft  No.  I,  of  the  Sharon  Coal  Company. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  all  the  pupils  of 
school  age  in  attendance,  interestea  in  their 
work,  and  quite  willing  to  learn.  Some 
interestine  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in 
January,  chiefly  those  at  East  Brook,  New 
Bedford,  Mt.  Jackson,  and  at  the  McKee 
school  in  Shenango.  In  one  instance  teach- 
ers were  present  from  nine  different  town- 
ships. Such  meetings  have  a  special  value 
for  youne  teachers,  but  all  seemed  equally 
interested,  and  the  time  was  generally  well 
spent.  In  February  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places.  They  were  all  well  attended, 
and  were  instructive  to  both  teacher  and 
patron.  The  teaching  of  civil  government 
and  its  use  to  the  people  was  much  dis- 
cussed. Many  schools  have  given  enter- 
tainments to  raise  money  for  books  for  their 
libraries.  Hillsville  has  added  about  thir^ 
volumes  to  its  growing  library.  A  senti- 
ment for  more  and  better  reference  books 
and  apparatus  is  growinsc. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  The  instructors 
at  our  county  institute  were  Prof.  Wm.  G. 
Ward  of  Boston,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bair  of  New  York, 
Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp  of  E.  Stroudsburg,  and 
Miss  Ida  M.  Strawn  of  Chicago.  All  of  the 
work  was  of  a  high  order,  and  teachers  re- 
ceived much  help  from  the  instruction.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  the  larjg^est  in  the 
history  of  the  institute.  A  very  interesting 
district  meeting  was  held  at  Loyalrock. 
Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley  delivered  the  evening 
lecture.  Good  meetings  were  also  held  in 
Pine,  Cogan  House,  Jackson,  Brown,  and 
Limestone.  The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Exchange  carried  out  the  follow- 
ing programme :  Individual  Variations, 
Prof.  G.  B.  Milnor ;  Correlation  of  History 
and  Geography.  Mr.  David  Updegraff ;  Na- 
ture Studv  for  February,  Stella  Tomlinson; 
Poem  for  Class  Study,  «< Gray's  Elegy/* 
Mr.  D.  H,  Robbins, 
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McKean— Supt.  Myers:  Our  teachers' 
association  passed  on  successfully.  Sixty 
teachers  enrolled  at  the  Eldred  meeting, 
and  seventy  at  Mt.  Jewett.  A  number  of 
interesting  topics  were  discussed  with  profit. 

Mbrcbr— Supt.  Fruit :  In  Hickory  town- 
ship the  school  houses,  eighteen  in  all,  have 
been  re-papered.  I  found  them  in  excellent 
condition.  An  interesting  institute  was 
held  in  W.  Middlesex.  The  educational 
session  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Hadley 
was  also  an  interesting  meeting.  The 
schools  are  doing  well. 

MiPPLiN — Supt.  Hanawalt:  Two  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  during  January. 
Most  of  our  teachers  take  an  active  part  m 
these  meetings.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
notice  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  patrons.  A  new  school  house 
of  eight  rooms  will  be  built  in  Lewistown. 
The  contract  price  is  113,525.  This  build- 
ing wili  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools.  Sickness  caused  much  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  during  February.  An 
increased  interest  in  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  is  very  evident.  The 
educational  meetings  of  the  month  were 
well  attended.  The  part  taken  by  the 
pupils  deserves  commendation.  Directors 
J.  A.  Webb,  W.  W.  Trout  and  Jas.  Taylor 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  Directors' 
Association.  Prof.  H.  E.  Swope,  principal 
of  the  Mapleton  schools,  has  been  elected 
assistant  principal  of  the  Brown  township 
high  school. 

MoKTGOMKRY— Supt.  Hoffeckcr :  During 
the  month  I  held  a  preliminary  examination 
for  pupils  in  gradu atine  classes.  Six  pupils 
were  examined  in  the  various  common 
branches.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Harleysville  January  3oth-3  ist.  It  was  very 
lars^ely  attended.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  the  attendance  was  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  county  institute 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  discussions,  class-drills,  and  in- 
struction. The  topics  treated  were  Read- 
ing, Historical  Backgrounds,  Parents'  Part 
in  Education,  and  the  Township  Hip^h 
School.  There  is  certainly  no  loss  of  in- 
terest in  local  institutes.  In  February  seven 
examinations  were  held  for  pupils  in  ig^ad- 
uatin^  classes,  seventy-seven  pupils  being 
examined.    I  also  held  three  local  institutes. 

Montour — Supt.  Derr:  A  large  institute 
was  held  at  Washingtonville.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  were  the  compulsory  law, 
oral  spelling,  teaching,  history,  sanitary 
conditions,  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the 
parent,  and  the  school  from  a  director's 
standpoint. 

Northampton— Supt.  Bender:  We  held 
local  institutes  at  Bath,  Nazareth,  Pen 
Argyl  and  East  Bangor  during  January. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  There  were 
272  teachers  present  in  all,  making  an  aver- 
age attendance  for  each  meeting  of  68  teach- 
ers.  I  also  attended  the  educational  session 


of  the  three  Farmers'  Institutes  held  during 
the  month,  making  an  address  at  eadi  00 
centralization  and  township  high  schools. 
The  people  appear  to  be  much  interested  in 
this  matter,  and  admit  that  it  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem,  '*  How  shall  we 
give  our  children  better  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  good  education  r' 

PiKE^Supt.  Westbrook:  Delaware  dis- 
trict has  furnished  the  schools  with  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary.  I  hope  we 
may  soon  have  it  in  every  school  in  the 
county.  A  local  institute  was  held  at  Mat- 
amoras,  February  28.  The  teachers  deserve 
commendation  for  the  interest  shown  and 
for  their  efibrts  to  make  it  a  success.  Bx- 
cellent  papers  were  read  by  teachers.  The 
speakers  were  Alfred  Marvin,  Esq.,  Wm. 
Speidel,  and  the  Superintendent.  It  has 
been  voted  to  erect  a  modem  high  school 
building  of  blue  stone  at  Milford  for  $15,000. 

Shydbr— ^upt.  Walbom:  Pour  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  January  as  follows: 
Richfield,  Port  Trevorton,  Preebuiig  and 
Fremont,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  by 
teachers  and  patrons.  At  Preeburg  and 
Freemont  we  were  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Boyer,  of  the  Kutztown  Normal.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts,  the  compnlsoiy 
attendance  law  is  being  enforced.  The  at- 
tendance in  all  the  schools  visited  during  titK 
month  was  very  good. 

SoMBRSBT— Supt.  Seibert:  The  schools  oi 
Windber  and  Paint  borough  are  over- 
crowded. The  Rockwood  school  board  will 
Srobably  erect  an  eight-room  brick  building 
uring  the  coming  summer.  Gtmett  also 
needs  a  new  building. 

Tioga— Supt.  Longstreet:  Teachers,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  doing  painstaking, 
thorough  work,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
above  the  average  of  several  years  past 
Two  local  institutes  were  held  in  January  at 
Marshlands  and  Westfield.  Both  were  well 
attended.  At  Marshland  there  was  a  con- 
test among  the  schools  in  the  evening, 
which  always  brings  a  crowded  house.  At 
Westfield  Dr.  Hulley  lectured  in  the  even- 
ing, proceeds  for  the  library  fund.  Teacheis 
are  subscribing  readily  for  books  adopted 
by  the  Reading  Circle  Committee.  In  Feb- 
ruary institutes  were  held  at  Wellsbcno, 
East  Charleston,  Little  Marsh,  Millertoo, 
Liberty  and  Ogdensbuig.  Centralization  of 
rural  schools  was  discussed  at  Millerton, 
Little  Marsh  and  East  Charleston.  After 
the  discussion  at  the  last-named  place,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
audience  voted  in  favor  of  centralisation. 
The  attendance  and  interest  were  good  at 
all  these  gatherings,  East  Charleston  lead- 
ing in  attendance.  The  question  of  sdiool 
libraries  is  still  receiving  attention.  Sev- 
eral schools  have  raised  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Gloeckler  school  in  Libeity 
township,  Alma  Zinck  teacher,  raised  over 
$30,  ana  now  has  a  library  of  over  100 
selected  books.  This  is  the  best  showing 
made  by  any  rural  school  this  year. 
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70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  Rpeciulis's, 
and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  scbooUf 
and  foimilies.     Advises  parents  about  schools. 
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Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Ortfer  Book  In  Stock  i  All  Blanka  I«eft 
tn*    Book  Containing  Xliree 
Hunclrecl  €>rclers,  Ss.oo. 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  • 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Ordere 
upon  ,the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  famish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  miay  readily  be  de- 
taohed,  at  the  following  ratas: 

Books  Prtnted  to  Spe^al  Order : 

With  Name  of  Distriui  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  In- 
cluding Name  of  Trcasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00 

We  have  also  been  printinff  Specal  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Conmssoners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  1^.  MoOaakey.lLaneastar,  Pa. ' 


Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 

Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  (450)  Songs  and 
Hymns  in  400  pages.  Handsomely  issued, 
solid  and  substantial,  a  book  that  will  wear 
in  every  way.  Would  you  give  some  friend 
a  glad  surprise  ?  No  belter  gift  book  to  any- 
body who  siugs  or  who  loves  music.  It  will 
be  prized  for  a  lifetime.  Send  your  order 
with  80  cents,  and  this  delightful  book  will 
bemailed  to  anyaddressby  Amkrican  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

The  Summer  School 
of  -Arts  and  Sciences 

offers  83  courses  of  Instruction  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Spanish,  Rus&ian,  Public  Speaking,  His- 
ory  and  Government,  Economic*,  Psychology,  Edncation, 
Theory  of  Design,  Drawing,  Music,  Mathematics,  Surveying, 
Shopwork,  I'hysics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  (ieoiogy.  Geography 
and  Physical  Education.  The  courses  are  designed  for 
leachers,  but  are  open  to  all  qualified  men  and  women.  July 
6  to  August  I4y  1903. 

Reduced  railways  rites  on    account  of  the   meeting  of  the 
National  Educ3*ional  Association  in  Boston.     The  Announce- 
ment and   de^'iiled  information  will  l)c  sent  on   application  to 
J.   L.   LovR,  16  University  Hall.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
8—4  N.  S.  SHALER.  Chairman. 


A  Home  Book  for  Millions, 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 

BY  DR.  McCASKEY 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  pick  up  this  attrac- 
tive book,  whether  to  sing,  to  play,  or  to  read — 
we  say,  to  read,  for  it  has  much  reading  matter 
of  interest,  in  addition  to  its  450  carefully  se- 
lected Songs  and  hymns.  Everything  arranged 
in  four  parts.  No  leaf  is  turned  to  complete 
any  song  or  hymn.  Enough  Children's  songs 
to  make  a  book.  Enough  Arbor  Day  songs  to 
make  a  book.  Enough  good  Christmas  songs 
and  hymns  to  make  a  book.  Enough  favorite 
Hymns  to  make  a  book.  All  the  National  songs 
and  hundreds  of  choice  things  besides.  No 
other  ^ift  book  like  it  for  yourself  or  your 
friend,  if  a  lover  of  Song.  All  who  .see  it  enjoy 
it  It  will  last  for  a  freneration,  and  hold  inter- 
est to  the  last.  Sent  postpaid  for  80  cents, 
to  any  address,  by  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago. 


NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 

Term, 

July  Sth— 
August  15th. 


At  Univei-sity  Heights,  New  York  Ciiy, 
in  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Course-s  In 
College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses,  at  Com- 
modious Residence  Halls,  at  Uuivei-sity 
Heights.-  Tuition  826.00.  For  circular,  ad- 
dress Secretary  of  Summer  School,  Uni- 
versity Heights,  N.  Y.  City. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  of 
Lincoln  Jtrt  Series. 


Four  Pictures^ 

Any  Four  Pletum  of  the  Llnooln 
Art  BertoB  that  you  may  vlah,  for 

One  Dollar^ 

as  a  Trial  Order,  sent  prepaid,  hy  HaU  or 
BxpretB,  that  you  may  tee  what  they  are. 

J.  P.  McCaskey.  liancast^r,  P». 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Syracuse   Unioerslty 
Jxily  OtK— Au^.  15tK,  1903. 

Courses  in  Langruages,  Mathematics,  Hi^ory.  Geo- 
graphy, Sciences,  Literature,  and  Pedagogics,  will  be 
given,  suitable  for  elemenfary  and  advanced  stadents. 

Instructors  are  University  professors.  Opportu- 
nity for  library  and  laboratory  work.  Healthfal,  cool 
and  delightful  locality.  Living  inexpensive.  Tui- 
tion $25.       For  circulars,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 
8—4       Syracuse  University.  Syracuae  N.  Y. 


THE 


THB  modern  Christian  imagination  dif- 
fers from  the  ancient  cbiefiy  in  its 
greater  tenderness  and  confidence  —  a 
tegitimate  outgrowth  from  that  clearer 
Idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  which  is  a 
marked  featnre  of  the  religious  thought 
of  our  day.  It  makes  Paradise  the  home- 
land of  the  soul,  and  this  a  continuous 
home-stretch.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
home-land  is  but  a  rose-colored  reproduc- 
tion of  life  ou  earth,  perhaps  the  best 
answer  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul :  "  The  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  are 
dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  It  is  but  the 
reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, which  is  the  very  foundation 
stone  of  all  sound  thought  and  progres- 
^ve  action.  It  is  the  true  ideal,  beauti- 
ful and  helpful  because  it  grows  out  of 
and  carries  onward  and  upward  a  known 
reality.  Rnskin  has  said:  "All  the 
paradises  imagined  by  the  religious 
painters  are  true  Ideals;  and  so  far  ftom 
having  dwelt  on  them  too  much,  I  be- 
lieve, rather,  we  have  not  trusted  them 
enough,  as  possible  statements  of  precious 
truth."  "  Those  who  hope  for  no  other 
life,  are  dead  even  for  this,"  says  Goethe. 
' '  The  Power  that  gave  me  existence  Is 
able  to  continue  it  In  any  form  that  He 
pleaaes,  with  or  without  the  body,"  says 
Paine.  "  Man  is  not  completely  bom 
ontil  he  has  passed  through  death,"  says 
Franklin.  And  Leibnitz  :  "  The  soul  is 
a  substance.  Now,  no  substance  can 
wholly  perish  without  actual  annihila- 


tion, which  would  be  a  miracle.*  There- 
fore the  soul  is  naturally  Immortal." 

1=::       MS 

In  a  recent  sermon  Rev.  Dr.  Mackey, 
one  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  New 
York,  says:  "One  does  not  require  the 
vision  of  a  seer  to  recognize  that  the  two 
most  illiterate  classes  of  society  to-day 
I  are  the  abject  poor,  who,  by  necessity, 
I  must  think  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  and, 
therefore,  can  think  of  nothing  else;  and 
the  idle  rich,  who  by  choice  devote  every 
hour  of  the  day  to  the  trivial  problems  of 
'  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be 
clothed.' " 

"  Thbrb  seems  to  be  some  mysterious 
influence  in  Mr,  Carnegie's  library  gifts," 
suggests  the  Chicago /n/«--Ocfa«.  "The 
trouble  in  every  instance  has  grown  out 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  ex- 
pected the  beneficiaries  to  do  something, 
themselves  in  order  to  exhibit  their  good 
faith.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  had  given  the 
libraries,  sites  and  all,  and  left  nothing 
for  a  grateful  people  to  do,  everything 
would  have  been  harmonious." 

For  lower  grade  supplementary  read- 
ing, the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
and  widely-used  series  of  Eclectic  School 
Readings  presents  two  stories  of  Jacob 
Abbott  in  new  and  attractive  form,  with 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
The  ethical  discussions  and  explanation 
have  been  largely  eliminated,  and,  thus 
revised,  these  once  popular  stories   are 
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admirably  suited  to  hold  the  interest  of 
young  readers  and  to  do  excellent  work 
in  training  youthful  instincts  naturally 
and  healthfully.  The  stories  have  a  dis- 
tinct educational  effect,  both  mental  and 
moral;  they  teach  industry,  honesty,  and 
all  the  manly  virtues.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  pleasing,  and  have  all 
been  drawn  especially  for  the  book. 
They  are  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company. 

Song,  as  is  patent  to  every  one,  is  not 
confined  to  the  spring  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing fine  autumns  and  mild  winters,  when 
food  is  plentiful,  birds  sing  much.  Sun- 
shine in  any  season  kindles  in  them  glad 
emotion,  and  inspires  song.  There  is  a 
direct  relation  between  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions and  the  expression  of  joy  in  ani- 
mated creatures.  Youth,  vigor,  plenty, 
as  in  civilized  man  so  in  inferior  animals 
manifest  themselves  in  '*  fits  of  gladness, 
affecting  them  powerfully,  and  standing 
out  in  vivid  contrast  to  their  ordinary 
temper.  .  .  .  And  birds  are  more  subject 
to  this  universal  joyous  instinct  than 
mammals,  more  buoyant  and  graceful  in 
action,  more  loquacious,  and  have  voices 
so  much  finer;  and  the  gladness  shows 
itself  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  and 
more  regular  and  beautiful  motion,  and 
with  melody. —  W,  H.  Hudson, 

In  a  lecture  before  the  King's  College 
Medical  Society  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  subject 
of  hypnotism.  Describing  the  experi- 
ments of  Forel,  who  till  recently  was 
medical  director  of  the  Burgholzi  Asylum 
and  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  he  said  that  he  succeeded 
in  hypnotizing  nearly  all  his  asylum 
attendants,  both  male  and  female,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  becoming  pro- 
found somnambules.  For  ten  years  ex- 
periments were  made  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  hypnotism  in  the  night  watching  of 
dangerous  lunatics.  Warders  were  hyp- 
notized and  trained  to  sleep  by  the  bed- 
side of  these  patients  and  to  wake  the 
instant  they  heard  them  attempt  to  get 
out  of  bed,  the  hypnotic  suggestion  being 
made  use  of  to  inhibit  all  sounds  which 
had  no  reference  to  the  duty  laid  upon 
them,  and  it  was  found  that  warders  so 
hypnotized  could  perform  night  duty  for 
six  months  and  work  hard  all  day  with- 
out showing  signs  of  fatigue.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  were,  it  is  said, 


uniformly  successful,  and  no  accident  of 
any  kind  occurred.  In  regard  to  this 
and  other  applications  of  hypnotism  Dr. 
Bramwell  refers  to  the  method  of  Wetter- 
strand,  who,  instead  of  restricting  him- 
self to  suggestions  made  in  the  course  of 
a  short  hypnotic  trance,  advocated  the 
use  of  the  curative  effects  of  prolonged 
hypnotic  sleep.  Wetterstrand  treated 
epilepsy  and  grave  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
order by  keeping  the  patients  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Without  rousing  them  the  patients  were 
fed  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  actions  of 
the  bowels  and  bladder  were  regulated  by 
suggestion,  and  thus  mental  as  well  as 
physical  rest  was  given,  in  addition  to 
such  therapeutic  advantages  as  might  be 
gained  by  aid  of  suggestion.  Dr.  Bram- 
well says  that,  although  every  one  can- 
not be  deeply  hypnotized,  profound  states 
are  not  necessary  for  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  suggestion,  and  the  number 
of  persons  insusceptible  to  some  degree 
of  hypnotic  influence  is  extremely  small 
Among  other  diseases  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  those  in  which  hypnotism  has 
given  good  results:  ** Hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia, dipsomania  and  other  drug  habits, 
obsessions,  moral  perversities  and  nervous 
tricks  in  children."  We  may  add  that, 
as  far  as  the  treatment  of  dipsomania 
(confirmed  drunkenness)  is  concerned,  it 
seems  not  entirely  impossible  that  some 
of  the  startling  results  which  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  at  certain  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  this  condition  may 
have  been  the  outcome  of  an  unacknowl- 
edged but  none  the  less  effectual  applica- 
tion of  hypnotic  suggestion. — iJondon 
Hospital. 

The  State  Librarian  is  a  member  and 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Free  Library  Commission,  whose  report, 
from  its  organization  down  to  the  dose 
of  the  past  year,  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  state  printer.  This  commission  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  sdl  the  local 
free  libraries  in  the  state,  with  some 
supervising  authority,  extending  at  least 
to  the  power  of  requiring  reports,  and  it 
also  maintains  a  useful  system  of  travel- 
ing libraries  for  the  use  of  rural  com- 
munities unable  to  establish  libraries  of 
their  own.  This  is  a  recent  development 
of  the  free  library  system  that  has  become 
very  important  in  New  York  and  some 
other  states,  and  the  account  given  of  the 
work  in    Pennsylvania — established  or- 
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iginally  by  private  generosity,  but  now 
aided  by  a  state  appropriation — is  very 
interesting.  There  are  80  of  these  travel- 
ing libraries  in  use,  16  separate  collec- 
tions of  50  books,  each  duplicated  five 
times,  and  they  have  been  sent  to  56 
different  points  in  30  counties,  and  have 
been  used  by  some  1500  readers.  The 
books,  to  judge  from  the  printed  lists, 
are  chosen  for  ** popular"  reading,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  proportion  of 
juveniles,  but  they  are  all  good  in  quality 
and  well  adapted  to  promote  the  reading 
habit  in  remote  districts  where  books  are 
scarce.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  large  pos- 
sibilities of  educational  usefulness  in  the 
development  of  this  well  managed  sys- 
tem.— Lancaster  Inquirer, 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  gave  some  facts  In 
regard  to  the  amount  of  platinum  fur- 
nished for  commercial  uses.  It  is  found 
in  nearly  every  country  in*  small  quanti- 
ties with  gold-bearing  rock,  copper  ores, 
meteorites  and  some  deposits  of  coal.  In 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  a  nugget  was 
found  in  1880  which  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  platinum.  Professor  Kemp 
thinks  that  this  was  deposited  during  the 
glacial  period.  The  greatest  commercial 
centre  for  platinum  is  in  Siberian  Russia, 
along  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  It  is  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia, 
Canada;  in  California,  Oregon,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Montana,  New  York,  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Life  is  short,  yet  it  is  long  enough  to 
take  the  longest  journey.  Sirius  and  the 
sun  are  not  so  far  apart  as  are  a  man  in 
sin  and  a  man  in  Christ.  If  one  should 
g^o  from  Sirius  to  the  sun,  he  would  find 
the  same  things,  the  same  elements,  the 
same  gases,  the  same  forces;  but  you  go 
from  the  world  of  sin  to  the  universe  of 
Christ,  and  you  find  wholly  different 
things;  you  have  crossed  chasms  in- 
finitely deep  and  broad.  ''  If  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation,''  as 
the  margin  of  the  American  Revision 
^ves  it.  And  that  longest  journey  we 
can  make  in  life.  We  can  have  winged 
characters  ready  for  great  flights.  The 
soul  is  the  tourist  of  the  stars — ^it  goes 
from  world  to  world.  This  is  the  gift  of 
God.  So  if  one  cries  to  us  as  in  the  long 
ago,  "Traveler,  what  of  the  night?*'  let 


us  be  ready  to  reply,  "The  morning 
Cometh."  And  if  the  voice  cry  again, 
"But,  traveler,  what  of  the  way?"  let 
us  again  be  ready  to  reply,  "The  way 
has  l^en  out  of  the  world  of  sin,  on  by 
the  straight  and  narrow  pathway  of 
patience  and  faith,  through  the  gateway 
of  trust,  into  the  city  of  God."  For  this, 
let  us  say  to  all  the  world,  is  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  children  of  God. — S.S,  Times, 


To  the  child  who  is  the  best  reader  in 
the  class  present  a  bow  of  bright  ribbon 
which  he  can  wear.  The  children  will 
all  work  hard  to  gain  this  prize,  and  take 
great  pride  in  wearing  it  home.  To  en- 
courage the  pupils  in  learning  to  write 
well,  write  the  name  of  the  best  writer  in 
colored  chalk  on  the  board.  These  are 
simple  inducements  to  encourage  good 
work,  but  the  children  will  often  work 
as  hard  to  gain  such  distinction  as  for  a 
valuable  prize. — Mabel  Kimball, 

Both  oral  and  written  spelling  lessons 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  well  to  place  the  hard,  puzzling 
words  of  the  spelling  lesson  on  the  board 
the  day  the  lesson  is  given  out.  If  there 
are  letters  in  the  words  that  will  puzzle 
the  pupil,  write  these  in  larger  script 
than  the  others,  thus  calling  attention  to 
them.  Many  times  it  is  well  to  state 
that  in  the  word  "separate"  there  are 
two  a's,  and  warn  the  pupils  not  to  forget 
the  first  a.  This  calls  their  attention  to 
the  mistakes  they  are  most  liable  to 
make.  When  the  lesson  is  finished,  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  place  on  the  board  the 
words  which  have  been  missed,  explain- 
ing what  mistakes  were  made.  One  of 
the  most  animated  discussions  at  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  was 
upon  the  subject  of  spelling.  Supt. 
Dresbach,  president  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents' section,  said  that  poor  spell- 
ing is  traceable  directly  to  the  following: 
I.  In  teaching  reading  by  the  word- 
method;  2,  Teaching  spelling  2;?aVjfe«/fl/(v/ 
3.  Having  written  spelling  only.  He 
also  said  that  much  good  is  to  come 
through  the  prominence  given  to  spelling 
in  the  State  examinations. 


The  Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  just 
presented  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  that  city  $200,000  in  cash, 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  magnificent  new  building  for 
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the  uses  of  the  Association.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  original 
five  Studebaker  Brothers,  who  have  al- 
ways been  closely  identified  with  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  work.  This 
munificent  gift  will  give  South  Bend  one 
of  the  finest  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation buildings  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  told  of  the  great  Puritan  preacher, 
John  Cotton,  when  he  had  angered  cer- 
tain lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  by 
preaching  openly  against  their  wrong- 
doing, that  one  of  them  shouted  after 
him  in  the  street,  '*  Thou  art  a  fool,  old 
John  Cotton,  thou  art  a  fool  I "  The  old 
man  simply  turned  and  replied,  ''  I  am, 
I  ami  God  make  both  thee  and  me  wiser 
than  we  are."  Thus  we  tecognize  the 
truth  in  the  fool's  folly — how  much 
stronger  was  it  in  reply  than  all  the 
denials  that  were  ever  made! 


The  fulness  of  tone  which  the  night- 
ingale displays  interferes  with  the  accu- 
racy of  imitation  in  many  instances; 
and,  indeed,  so  wonderful  is  the  song 
that  the  listener  is  apt  to  forget  all  else 
than  the  supreme  impulse  and  passion  of 
the  singer.  Perhaps  the  surroundings 
of  the  bird  increase  the  eflect.  The  mur- 
mur of  the  stream,  the  soft  moonlight 
which  bathes  the  meadow  and  sheds 
white  waves  across  the  woodland  track, 
chequered  with  shadows  of  clustering 
fresh  May  leaves — these  are  suitable  fea- 
tures in  the  realm  of  this  monarch  of  song, 
and  increase  the  efiect.  Now  it  prolongs 
its  repetitions  till  the  wood  rings.  Now 
its  note  seems  as  soft  as  a  kiss;  now  it  is 
a  loud  shout,  perchance  a  threat  {rrrrrr)\ 
now  a  soft  peeuu  peeuu^  swelling  in  an 
amazing  crescendo.  Now  it  imitates  the 
sip  sip  sip  sisisisisi  of  the  woodwarbler, 
now  the  bubbling  notes  of  the  nuthatch. 
The  scientific  investigator  is  abashed  by 
this  tempestuous  song,  this  wild  melody, 
the  triumph-song  of  Nature  herself,  pierc- 
ing beyond  the  ear,  right  to  the  heart.  It 
is  pleading  now  !  But  no,  it  is  declama- 
tory; now  weird,  now  fierce;  triumphant, 
half  merry.  One  seems  to  hear  it 
chuckle,  mock  and  defy,  all  in  the  same 
breath.—  WitchelL 


ten:  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow *' — but  it 
was  never  written  ''  in  the  breaking  of 
thine  heart — ''thou  shalt  eat  bread." 
And  I  find  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  infi- 
nite misery  is  caused  by  idle  people  who 
both  fail  in  doing  what  was  appointed 
for  them  to  do,  and  set  in  motion  various 
springs  of  mischief  in  matters  in  which 
they  should  have  had  no  concern,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  small  misery  is  caused 
by  overworked  and  unhappy  people,  in 
the  dark  views  which  they  necessarily 
take  upon  themselves  and  force  upon 
others  of  work  itself.  Were  it  not  so,  I 
believe  the  fact  of  their  being  unhappy  is 
in  itself  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  and 
a  sign  of  some  kind  of  folly  or  sin  in  their 
way  of  life.  Now,  in  order  that  people 
may  be  happy  in  their  work,  these  three 
things  are  needed:  They  must  be  fit  for 
it;  they  must  not  do  too  much  of  it;  and 
they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it— 
not  a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some 
testimony  of  other  people  for  its  confirm- 
ation, but  a  sure  sense,- or,  rather,  knowl- 
edge, that  so  much  work  has  been  done 
well,  and  fruitfully  done,  whatever  the 
world  may  say  or  think  about  it. — Ruskin. 


JOYOUS  LIVING  FORCES. 


BISHOP  H.  H.  WARRBN. 


It  may  be  proved,  with  much  certainty, 
that  God  intends  no  man  to  live  in  the 
world  without  working;  but  it  seems  to 
me  not  less  evident  that  he  intends  every 
man  to  be  happy  in  his  work.    It  is  writ- 


WHKN  Mr.  Darwin  declared,  in  1881, 
that  earth-worms  or  angle-worms 
are  of  immense  value  in  forming  vege- 
table mold,  many  thought  that  he  ap- 
proximated the  verge  of  the  ridiculous. 
But  they  make  canals  for  rain  to  pene- 
trate the  soil;  they  pass  vegetable  matter 
through  themselves,  and  deposit  in  some 
places  one-fifth  of  an  inch  of  manure  on 
the  surface.  They  are  small  subsoil 
plows  continually  working  over  the 
earth — not  merely  in  a  mechanical  way, 
but  by  vital  processes.  One  of  the  per- 
petual delights  of  the  microscopist  is  an 
investigation  of  the  diatomaceous  world. 
I  hold  up  a  quarter- of-an- inch  circlet  of 
glass  to  the  sunlight,  and  can  scarcely 
discover  any  hint  of  an  obscuration  on  it 
But,  under  the  microscope,  I  clearly  dis- 
cern a  hundred  and  seventy-four  distinct 
shells  with  marvelous  markings.  Some 
of  these  markings  are  not  over  one  one- 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  extent.  Diatoms  are  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  fresh  and  salt  water, 
in  uncountable  millions.    What  are  such 
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little  things  good  for  ?  A  great  deal  be- 
sides being  enchanting  to  look  at. 

Hot  water  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  silica. 
The  Hot  Springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  deposit  whole  hills  of  it  as  the 
water  cools.  The  earth  was  once  hot, 
and  all  its  water  very  silicious.  It  could 
not  be  used  by  highly  organized  beings 
without  making  a  flinty  coating  of  all  the 
intestines.  Men  would  snap  in  pieces  if 
they  bent  over.  The  water  must  be 
freed  from  silica.  It  could  not  be  done 
chemically,  so  it  must  be  done  vitally, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  high  orders  of 
being.  Hence,  super-arithmetically  nu- 
merous creatures — we  know  of  about  four 
thousand  species — are  everywhere  put  to 
work  to  cl^ar  the  water  by  making  mar- 
velously  beautiful  houses  for  themselves, 
and  to  set  the  vast  creation  a-throb  with 
joyous  life. 

Among  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modem  times  is  the  utilization  of  by- 
products— that  is,  the  side  outcomes  when 
the  worker  is  seeking  one  main  thing — 
as  aniline  dyes  and  a  score  of  other  things 
in  distilling  crude  petroleum  for  standard 
oil.  Hints  of  all  these  things  are  in 
nature.  Not  only  is  the  water  cleared  of 
silica,  but  the  shells  are  of  highest  use — 
as  tripoli,  for  polishing  purposes.  In 
Virginia,  an  extensive  tract  of  diatoma- 
ceous  earth  is  forty  feet  deep. 

Even  more  might  be  said  of  the  coral 
insect  that  builds  vast  islands,  alters 
ocean  currents,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  continent.  The  water  was  full  of 
lime  so  oysters  and  thousands  of  other 
orders  of  being  were  set  to  making  pon- 
derous or  slight  habitations  for  them- 
selves, and  by  their  aid  limestone,  mar- 
ble, onyx,  etc.,  are  precipitated  in 
immeasurable  amounts.  These  exuviae 
are  an  essential  part  of  guano  beds,  some 
of  them  on  the  Peruvian  Islands  being 
sixty  feet  thick. 

Bverything  shows  that  the  Creator 
prefers  to  work,  wherever  possible,  by 
living  rather  than  mechanical  forces. 
All  life  is  joyous,  and  in  some  places 
every  thousandth  of  an  inch  quivers  with 
jubilant  life. 

This  gives  a  new  and  more  vivid  sig- 
nificance to  the  words,  '*  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God."  All  lives  are  exhausted  in  active 
endeavor  for  the  good  of  man,  the  coming 

king. 

Again,  if  such  age-long  painstaking  is 

put  into  preparing  this  world  for  man, 


what  greater  results  will  there  be  where 
Christ  says,  I  go  to  prepare,  painstak- 
ingly, and  by  every  possible  agency,  a 
place  for  you — a  place  fit  for  myself;  and 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. — 
Sunday-School  Times. 


MEMORIES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


PAXIL  MANTOUX. 


A  PORTRAIT  of  Anatole  France  rep- 
resents him  in  his  study,  surrounded 
with  richly  bound  books,  holding  in  his 
hand  and  fondly  looking  at  a  lif  tie  statu- 
ette, a  frail  masterpiece  of  Greek  work- 
manship. There  is  no  better  definition  of 
his  mind  and  work,  so  redolent  they  are 
of  scholarly  culture  and  artistic  refine- 
ment. Is  it  not  paradoxical  that  a 
writer  who  seems  to  stand  so  far  from 
unadorned  nature  should  have  written 
charming  pages  on  childhood?  The 
psychology  of  children  is  not  something 
you  learn  in  college.  It  is  the  most  un- 
classical,  unliterary  thing  in  the  world. 
But  Anatole  France,  for  all  his  amusing 
pedantry,  is  no  common  bookworm. 
Were  it  merely  as  a  lover  of  books,  he 
knows  what  a  wonderful,  invaluable 
manuscript  the  soul  of  a  child  is.  Is  not 
the  history  of  our  own  origin  written 
there? 

'*  My  Friend's  Book*'  C*  Le  Livre  de 
mon  Ami")  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  author's  imaginary  friend,  Pierre 
Nozi^re.  Pierre  Noz^re  is  very  much 
like  Anatole  France,  and  the  recollections 
of  his  boyish  days  will  explain  to  us 
much  of  France's  own  mind.  He  was 
bom  '*in  a  fine,  somewhat  decayed  old 
house  .  .  .  facing  the  Louvre  and  Tuile- 
leries,  close  to  the  Palais- Mazarin,  on  the 
embankment  of  that  glorious  river  which 
runs  between  the  towers,  turrets  and 
spires  of  old  Paris."  Is  it  possible,  he 
asks,  that  one  should  be  quite  dull  and 
vulgar-minded  after  being  brought  up 
there  ?  His  father,  who  was  an  anthro- 
pologist, had  his  bouse  crammed  with  a 
lot  of  strange  things,  *'  racks  of  savages' 
arms,  pirogues  with  their  paddles,  hang- 
ing side  by  side  with  stuffed  alligators  .  . 
and  any  number  of  little  skeletons  which, 
I  thought,  had  a  most  spiteful  and  mali- 
cious look."  When  he  went  out  for  a 
walk  he  saw  bookstalls  and  curiosity 
shops  ''filled  with  the  most  beautiful 
shapes  of  art  and  the  most  interesting' 
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relics  of  the  past."  He  stared  at  old 
prints,  or  admired  a  rusty  helmet,  and 
the  world,  past  and  present,  made  its  first 
appearance  to  him  through  an  antiquari- 
an's window.  Such  surroundings  were 
bound  to  work  upon  the  boy's  imasina- 
tion.  He  dreamt  at  night  of  the  goblins 
he  had  seen  in  Callot's  quaint  etchings. 
He  longed  after  distant  lands.  After  gaz- 
ing at  two  chinaware  magots,  which  were 
perpetually  shaking  their  heads  and  loll- 
ing their  tongues,  he  resolved  on  going  to 
China.  The  *'  difficult  point  was  how  to 
be  taken  there  by  my  nurse.  I  was  posi- 
tive that  China  was  lying  somewhere; be- 
yond the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  But  I  never 
contrived  to  push  on  so  far." 

The  swarming  of  fanciful  notions  in  a 
child's  head,  \&&  life  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  are  made  the  subject  of  delightful 
chapters :  still  moie  delightful,  perhaps, 
are  those  which  describe  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  his  feelings.  There  are  a  few 
pages  on  Pierre  Nozi^re's  mother,  which 
are  equal  to  anything.  She  was  a  sweet, 
charming  soul,  with  *'  the  heavenly  pa- 
tience aud  joyful  simplicity  which  belong 
to  those  who  have  no  business  in  the 
world  but  love."  What  she  taught  her 
little  boy,  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  ex- 
plain. She  taught  him  what  makes  life 
truly  worth  living :  she  gave  him  imma- 
terial treasures,  more  valuable  than  sil- 
ver and  gold.  '*  One  day,  in  the  small 
parlor,  she  laid  aside  her  embroidery 
work,  and  lifted  me  up  in  her  arms;  then, 
showing  me  one  of  the  flowers  on  the 
wall,  she  said  to  me :  I  give  you  this 
rose.  And,  to  make  it  easily  known,  she 
stamped  a  cross  upon  it  with  her  bodkin. 
Never  did  any  present  make  me  so 
happy." 

When  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  the  inter- 
esting chapter  of  vocations  begins.  Most 
boys  want  to  become  soldiers  or  omnibus 
drivers.  But  Pierre  Nozidre  was  no  or- 
dinary boy.  As  his  mother  often  read  to 
him  legends  out  of  the  **  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  he  thought  of  gratifying  his  in- 
ordinate yearning  for  glory  by  becoming 
a  saint.  The  tale  of  his  endeavors  after 
holy  life  is  a  most  entertaining  one.  He 
began  by  refusing  to  take  his  breakfast. 
Then  he  thought  of  rivalitig  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  *'I  climbed  up  the  small  cis- 
tern in  the  kitchen,  but  I  couldn't  settle 
there,  for  I  was  quickly  ousted  by  Julie, 
the  cook."  His  next  model  was  St. 
Nicholas  of  Patras,  who  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor  ;  he  threw  out  of 


the  window  some  new  pennies,  his  mar- 
bles and  his  top;  but  his  father  simply 
shut  the  window  and  called  him  a  stupid 
boy.  Other  misadventures  followed  :  he 
was  flogged  for  tearing  open  an  old  arm 
chair  in  order  to  make  himself  a  hair-shirt. 
His  conclusion  was  that  "it  was  very 
hard  to  practice  holiness  when  living  with 
one's  family,"  and  that  the  great  hermit 
saints  were  right  when  they  went  to  the 
desert.  He  thought  of  building  a  bat  in 
the  Zoo,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  no  less 
than  the  ^rthly  Paradise,  where  all 
creatures  lived  together  in  peace. 

The  story  of  his  schooldays  has  not 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the  aver- 
age Eton  boy.  There  is  little  opportu- 
tunity  for  games  and  rompings  in  it. 
His  most  wicked  pastimes  were  the  rear- 
ing of  caterpillars  in  his  desk,  or  the  tricks 
he  played  with  his  chum  Pontanet's  cap. 
He  formed,  with  the  said  Fontenet,  sdl 
sorts  of  schemes  :  they  tried  to  manufac- 
ture swords  and  shields '  *  with  pasteboard, 
and  pieces  of  the  silver  paper,  in  which 
chocolate  is  wrapped."  They  intended 
to  write  a  History  of  France,  '*  with  all 
the  details,"  in  fifty  volumes.  They 
swore  a  feud  against  some  tedious  school 
books,  and  agreed,  in  case  they  should  be 
used  in  the  next  form,  '  *  to  enlist  as  cabin- 
boys  on  board  a  large  ship."  Pupils  and 
teachers  have  given  Anatole  France  fine 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  particular 
kind  of  humor,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared save  with  that  of  Heinrich  Heine. 
It  is  something  very  enjoyable,  but  it 
cannot  be  earily  defined  :  just  a  touch  of 
mockery,  without  any  bitterness  in  it, 
something  very  light  and  exquisite, 
which  will  not  make  you  roar,  but  smik. 

To  his  own  recollections  Pierre  Nozi- 
^re  adds  a  few  stories  of  his  baby-girl 
Suzanne  and  her  little  friends.  Shall  I 
call  them  stories  ?  They  are  rather  philo- 
sophical essays — the  most  humorous  phi- 
losophy you  ever  heard  of.  For  instance, 
Guignol,  the  French  Punch,  is  to  Pierre 
Nozi^re  the  subject  of  deep  reflctions, 
which  are  amusingly  contrasted  witii  the 
little  girl's  ingenious  views.  A  dreadful 
battle  takes  place  between  Guignol  and 
Old  Nick  :  Old  Nick  is  killed.  Nozidie 
thinks  it  is  rather  a  pity. 

**  The  Evil  One  being  dead,  goodbye  to 
sin  !  Perhaps  Beauty,  Sin's  ally,  will 
have  to  go.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  no  more 
the  flowers  that  intoxicate,  and  the  eyes 
that  bewitch  and  kill.  Then  what  shidl 
become  of  us  in  this  world  ?    Will  it  be 
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even  possible  for  us  to  be  virtuous  ?  It 
is  very  doubtful.  Guiguol  did  not  suffi- 
ciently bear  in  mind  that  Evil  is  the  neces- 
sary counterpart  of  Good,  as  the  shade  is 
that  of  the  light;  that  virtue  does  wholly 
consist  of  effort  and  struggle,  and  that,  if 
there  is  no  more  Devil  to  fight  against, 
the  elect  will  remain  idle  as  the  sinners 
themselves.  Life  will  be  mortally  dull. 
I  tell  you  that  when  he  killed  Old  Nick, 
Guignol  was  very  unwise  indeed.** 

He  is  thus  musing,  but  little  Suzanne 
thinks  he  is  sad.  She  has  a  notion  that 
people  who  are  thinking  must  be  in 
trouble. 

'*  With  gentle  pity  she  takes  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  asks  me  why  I  am  unhappy. 
I  own  that  I  am  sorry  Guignol  has  killed 
Old  Nick.  Then  she  puts  her  little  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  bringing  her  mouth 
close  to  my  ear :  '  I'll  tell  you  somefin  : 
Guignol,  he  has  killed  him,  but  he  has 
not  killed  him  for  good.'  " 

Some  strict  Puritans  may  think  that 
Anatole  Prance's  views  on  the  Bvil  One 
are  most  dangerous.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  ''  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami  "  can  be 
a  substitute  for  **  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
But  •*  My  Friend's  Book"  would  certanily 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  in  any 
country — as  some  of  the  small  statuettes, 
of  which  Anatole  France  is  fond,  can,  by 
their  perfect  shape,  rival  the  great  works 
which  made  the  Hellenic  chisel  famous. 
—  The  Academy. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  VALOR. 


THE  best  boys*  movement  of  which  I 
know  is  that  of  the  Knights  of  Valor, 
organized  by  Principal  E.  J.  Robinson, 
of  Tidioute,  Warren  county.  Pa.  In 
1897  Professor  Robinson  made  a  search- 
ing investigation  as  to  the  cigarette  habit 
of  the  boys  in  his  school,  and  found  that 
133  of  the  140  boys  used  tobacco,  or 
nearly  ninety-five  per  cent.  To-day  not 
a  boy  uses  tobacco.  Nor  is  this  good 
work  confined  to  Tidioute,  for  its  success 
was  such  as  to  cause  other  schools  in  the 
county  to  form  Knights  of  Valor,  and 
the  uniform  success  throughout  the 
county  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional organization,  which  can  wipe  out 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  schools  when  it 
has  done  the  same  effective  work  else- 
where that  it  has  done  in  Tidioute. 

I  was  at  the  county  institute  at  War- 
ren when  the  members  of  the  order  of  the 


K.  O.  V.  in  the  county  received  their 
badges  in  the  presence  of  a  hall  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  friends  of  boyhood  pur- 
ity. The  order  is  but  four  years  old, 
even  in  Tidioute,  and  sixty  boys  have 
kept  the  pledge  the  four  years,  and  fifty 
others  three  years. 

The  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the 
non-use  of  tobacco.  The  deportment  of 
the  boys  is  much  better,  and  there  is  not 
one  case  of  punishment  now  in  the  school^ 
where  there  were  fifty  four  years  ago. 
The  work  has  had  a  refining  influence 
upon  the  boys.  The  school  attendance 
is  better,  and  school  work  done  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner. 

Any  person  having  attained  the  age  of 
ten  years  may  become  a  member  of  this^ 
order  by  taking  the  pledge  against  the 
use  of  tobacco  for  one  year. 

All  members  in  honorable  standing— ^ 
who  have  kept  the  pledge — have  a  star 
engraved  on  their  badge  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  When  ten  stars  are  so  en- 
graved, the  member  is  entitled  to  a  crown 
badge.  When  the  boy  who  joins  has 
never  used  the  weed,  he  receives  a  star 
badge  during  the  first  year,  thus  advanc- 
ing him  one  year  toward  the  day  when 
he  may  wear  the  crown  badge.  All  be- 
come honorary  members  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Breaking  the  pledge  de- 
stroys the  member's  right  to  stars,  and 
he  has  to  begin  again  if  he  is  restored  to 
membership.  He  cannot  receive  a  badge 
if  he  has  indulged  in  intoxicants  during 
the  period  of  his  membership,  but  upon 
public  declaration  that  he  has  not,  he  has 
the  honor  of  an  extra  star  engraved  on 
his  badge.  The  badge  is  very  pretty, 
being  a  shield  enlivened  with  graceful 
scroll  work. 

The  headquarters  of  the  movement 
will  remain  at  Tidioute,  Pa.,  until  one 
hundred  charters  have  been  granted, 
when  a  national  convention  will  be  called, 
and  a  wider  organization  effected. 

There  is  no  money  made  in  this  work 
anywhere.  The  charter  fee  is  almost 
nothing.  The  badges  are  furnished  at 
cost — and  it  is  a  very  low  cost,  at  that. 
The  whole  movement  is  purely  philan- 
thropic. It  puts  the  thing  into  the  hands 
of  the  public  school  system,  where  it 
seems  that  it  will  be  easiest  to  manage  it. 
And  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  teachers 
to  increase  their  influence  for  good  upon 
the  lives  of  their  boys. 

The  place  of  the  parents  in  the  work 
is  to  see  that,  by  frequent  banquets  and 
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pleasant  contests,  the  meetings  are  made 
as  live  as  possible.  In  Tidioute  there  is 
an  annual  banquet  on  New  Year's  even- 
ing, at  which  the  boys  manage  their  own 
program  and  look  back  to  the  advantages 
of  a  year  of  Valorhood.  S.  J.  Robinson, 
Tidioute,  Pa.,  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
entire  success  of  the  movement. — Dr. 
Wins  hip  in  A\  E.  Journal  oj  Education, 


FAIRY  TALES  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


CATHARINE  I.  DODD. 


IT  is  Ruskin  who  says,  **  Keep  a  fairy 
or  two  for  your  children;"  and  Cole- 
ridge who  tells  us,  **A  deeper  import 
lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  youthful 
years  than  in  the  truth  we  live  to  learn.'' 
The  old  Florentines  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  a  noble  conception  of  the  uses  of  lit- 
erature in  the  training  of  painters  as  well 
as  children.  **And  to  the  old  painter," 
writes  Ruskin,  *'with  his  wild,  weird, 
mysterious  Etruscan  instincts  and  ances- 
tors, literature  meant  the  Bible,  legend, 
poetry,  myth — it  meant  essentially  im- 
aginative literature — fairy  tales,  an  it 
please  you."  Literature  to  Plato  meant 
pretty  much  the  same  thing;  for  he,  too, 
would  teach  children  by  fables,  which  he 
says  are  *' fictions,  though  there  are  in 
them  some  elements  of  truth."  And  by 
fairy  tales  Plato  would  open  up  the 
child's  miod,  for  these  half  reveal  and 
half  conceal  the  truth,  for  the  little  child 
is  as  yet  too  tender  to  look  upon  Truth 
unveiled. 

Classic  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends  and 
sagas,  bom  in  the  childhood  of  the  world, 
are  the  true  food  for  little  children;  be- 
cause the  little  child  is  psychically  near 
to  the  childlike  races  of  the  early  world, 
and  the  same  things  which  appealed  to 
the  credulous  barbarian  appeal  to  him. 
The  Puritan  divines,  Rousseau,  as  well 
as  some  modem  writers  on  Education, 
would  forbid  the  fairy  tale  in  the  school- 
room. '  *  As  for  romances  and  idle  tales, ' ' 
writes  Richard  Baxter,  **I  have  already 
shown  in  my  book  of  Self- Denial  how 
pernicious  they  are,  especially  to  youth." 
Rugged  enough  was  this  pathway,  as 
spelled  out  by  the  little  Puritan  child; 
but,  happily  for  him,  no  one  denied  him 
his  David  and  Goliath,  his  Daniel  and 
den  of  lions,  his  Joseph  and  his  brethren; 
for  the  Bible  always  remained  to  him. 
Rousseau  sternly  forbade  fairy  tales. 


The  child  was  to  learn  only  from  real 
things  within  his  experience,  and  his 
emotional  nature  was  to  be  left  severely 
alone.  He  dared  to  present  the  naked 
tmth  to  the  little  child,  which  Plato 
would  spare  him.  *'  Men  may  learn  from 
fables,"  he  writes,  ''but  children  must  be 
told  the  bare  truth ;  if  it  be  veiled  they  do 
not  trouble  to  lift  the  veil."  So  in  his 
passion  for  realities,  Rousseau  would  dip 
the  wings  of  the  child's  imagination,  and 
thus  maim  him  for  life;  for  the  folk-lore 
and  fairy  tales  not  read  in  childhood  miss 
their  effect  forever. 

It  is  a  relief  to  come  upon  Charles 
Lamb's  Story  oJ  Ulysses  and  Mrs.  I^eices- 
ter's  School  amid  all  the  utilitarian  liter- 
ature of  their  time.  In  the  former  he 
has  given  a  romantic  touch  and  a  literary 
form  to  one  of  the  finest  tales  in  the 
world  for  children.  And  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School  has  a  charm  of  its  own  with  its 
dainty  descriptions,  natural  incidents  and 
sweet  humor.  One  reads  it  again  and 
again  with  something  like  longing  to  be 
an  imaginative  person  of  eight,  in  order 
fully  to  enter  into  it.  "Wisest,  virtu- 
ousest,  diacreetest,  best,"  is  the  verdict 
of  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd  on  the  work  <A 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  for  children. 
Their  books  truly  shine  like  gleams  of 
sunlight  in  the  gray  didactic  age«  Even 
Dr.  Johnson  has  a  word  to  say  in  favor 
of  the  fairies:  ''  Babies  do  not  like  to  hear 
stories  of  babies  like  themselves,"  he 
says;  *'  they  require  to  have  their  imagi- 
nation raised  by  tales  of  giants  and  fair- 
ies, castles  and  enchantments." 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  primitive  races, 
diildren,  poets  and  simple  folk,  lies  a 
craving  for  fairy  tales  and  romances,  and 
so  treasures  have  been  preserved  for  us, 
as  old  as  the  Pyramids,  which  have  en- 
dured through  the  ages,  preserved  by 
peasants,  poets  and  childten ;  for  the 
wise  and  the  worldly  have  been  too  much 
occupied  with  higher  matters  to  think 
about  these  things.  And  these  treasures 
have  been  hand^  down  orally,  or  stored 
up  in  little  blue  and  scarlet  books,  with 
a  gold  pattern  running  all  over  them,  and 
these  books  have  been  sold  at  fairs,  along 
with  gilt  gingerbreads  to  simple  folk, 
who  wanted  sentiment  along  with  their 
literature,  for  the  same  reason  as  they 
wanted  gilt  on  their  gingerbread;  and  so 
they  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  Rosamond 
in  her  bower  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood^ 
as  they  told  the  stories  again  and  again 
to  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
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<lreti.  A  book  was  a  book  in  those  days, 
and  a  story  was  a  story,  and  there  were 
fairies  and  romances  in  the  land. 

And  a  surprising  number  and  variety 
of  £Edries  there  were,  and  one  wonders 
sorrowfully  where  they  have  all  gone  to. 
It  may  be  that  the  amazing  multiplication 
of  text-books  and  schools  which  weighs 
us  down  in  these  days  has  killed  nearly 
all;  for  it  is  weU  known  that  text-books, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  are  fatal 
to  the  fairies.  At  any  rate,  there  were 
in  Bngland,  in  the  old  days,  Saxon  fair- 
ies, Celtic  fairies  and  Scandinavian  fair- 
ies. The  oldest  and  best-loved  were  the 
elves,  pixies  and  trolls  dear  to  the  Danes 
and  Saxons;  for  do  we  not  know  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  that  "Jack,  commonly 
called  the  Giant-killer,  and  Thomas 
Thumb  landed  in  England  from  the  very 
same  keels  and  warships  which  conveyed 
Hen  gist  and  Horsa  and  Kbba  the  Saxon?' ' 

Certainly  no  country  has  had  a  richer 
heritage  in  fairies,  and  perhaps  none  has 
made  less  use  of  such  a  heritage  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  defending  the  use  of 
£airy  tales  in  the  schoolroom,  one  would 
urge  first  that  they  are  a  powerful  aid  in 
the  training  of  the  imagination;  and  im- 
agination is  strong  in  the  little  child,  and 
needs  wise  and  generous  training,  be- 
cause in  it  the  higher  aspirations  are 
rooted;  moreover,  imagination  is  a  pow- 
erful force  in  developing  will  power. 
Much  of  the  selfishness  and  inhumanity 
which  exist  in  the  world  is  due  to  de- 
ficient imagination,  rather  than  to  bad- 
ness of  heart;  and  rightly  directed  imagi- 
nation tends  to  bring  out  the  nobler  side 
of  human  nature,  and  give  a  charm  to 
existence,  the  like  of  which  nothing  else 
can  give;  for  imagination  is  a  heavenly, 
if  somewhat  dangerous,  gift,  bestowed 
chiefly  on  women  and  children  and  some 
men  whom  we  call  poets.  It  is  the  old 
fairy  tales  which  appeal  more  strongly 
than  anything  else  to  childhood's  imagi- 
nation; then  let  us  take  them  as  the  true 
mental  food  of  infancy,  and  be  thankful. 

These  stories,  again,  awaken  sympathy 
in  the  child,  and  extend  his  knowledge 
of  humanity.  He  enters  into  the  feelings 
of  the  despised  Cinderella  sitting  among 
her  ashes,  he  thrills  with  ioy  when  she 
marries  the  handsome  prince,  and  he 
trembles  with  apprehension  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  and  her  rags  return 
to  her.  He  goes  forth  courageously  with 
Jack  to  kill  his  giants,  and  he  glories 
when  the  good  and  the  true  triumph,  as 


they  are  bound  to  do  in  all  wholesome 

and  honest  fairy  tales.     He  learns,  in 

short,  to  enter  into  the  joy,  the  woes  and 

the  difficulties   of  others,  which    is    a 

worthy  lesson,  for,  as  Wordsworth  says 

of  fairy  tales, 

The  child  whose  love  is  here  at  least  doth  reap 
One  precious  gain — that  he  forgets  hixAself . 

Then,  fairy  tales  arouse  aspiration  in 
the  child  and  give  him  ideals.  Crude 
and  material  enough  are  these  childish 
ideals,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  little  ones  to  be  good,  and 
go,  like  Goldmary,  through  the  golden 
gate  and  receive  the  shower  of  gold  and 
roses,  for  the  gold  remained  on  her  hair 
forever,  and  the  roses  never  faded  from 
her  cheeks;  besides,  she  was  always  rich. 
"Did  you  ever  go  through  the  golden 
gate  ?' '  one  infant  asked  me  as  I  pictured 
these  glories;  and  when  I  sorrowfully  re- 
plied '*  No/'  the  babe  remarked  senten- 
tiously,  **You  should  have  been  good 
then,  like  Gk>ldmary . '  *  But  the  little  one 
who  can  '*take  the  wishes  out  of  its 
heart  and  project  them  on  a  screen  of 
fancy  ''  gains  faith  and  an  idealizing  ten- 
dency which  remain  after  it  has  outgrown 
the  fairy  tales;  for,  as  Colonel  Parker 
says,  *'  Fairy  stories  are  to  the  child  like 
the  parables  of  the  Master:  they  contain 
the  seeds  of  truth,  that  will  germinate 
and  fructify  in  the  child's  mind  far  better 
than  truth  grown  to  its  full  stature  and 
embodied  in  maxims  and  precepts." 

Unconsciously,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
the  power  of  example  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  child  in  these  old  tales;  for  the 
command  of  the  Master,  '*  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,"  need  not  be  spoken  to  chil- 
dren. As  Charles  Dickens  says  in  speak- 
ing of  fairy  tales,  * 'Forbearance,  courtesy, 
consideration  of  the  poor  and  aged,  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny  and  brute  force — 
many  such  good  things  have  been  nour- 
ished in  the  child's  heart  by  this  power- 
ful aid." 

The  true  power  of  example  does  not  lie 
in  holding  up  trivial  actions  to  be  slav- 
ishly copied,  for  we  all  know  that  "imi- 
tation is  suicide,"  in  small  things  as  in 
great.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  real- 
istic children's  stories  of  the  goody-goody 
type  so  often  fail  in  their  purpose,  and 
only  succeed  in  making  children  pose,  if 
indeed  they  succeed  in  reaching  them  at 
all,  like  the  little  girl  of  seven  who  prayed 
that  her  mother  might  become  a  drunk- 
ard in  order  that  she  might  reclaim  her, 
as  did  the  pious  little  Jenny  of  the  story. 
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The  same  little  girl  used  to  try  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  with  her  finger  on  her 
favorite  text  in  her  Bible  when  she  heard 
people  coming,  because  Jenny  had  a  trick 
of  going  to  sleep  in  this  attitude,  and  her 
little  world  used  always  to  come  in  and  ad- 
mire her.  Generations  of  the  good  little 
Georges  and  Jennies  have  given  up  their 
artless  little  ghosts,  and  ceased  mending 
their  own  clothes  and  prattling  piously 
about  it  for  the  edification  of  other  little 
boys  and  girls,  and,  alas!  they  are  all  for- 
gotten; but  Red  Riding  Hood,  Jack  the 
Giant  Kiiler  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
will  never  die.  They  belong  to  an  im- 
perishable golden  age,  and  they  go  on 
forever,  spurring  on  wondering  babes  to 
worthy  effort. 

The  babes  cannot,  it  is  true,  hope  to 
imitate  the  doings  of  the  immortal  Jack, 
any  more  than  we  may  hope  to  imitate 
the  doings  of  Brutus  or  Portia,  for  times 
and  circumstances  have  altered;  but 
though  the  actions  of  our  heroes  cannot 
be  repeated,  yet^  they  awaken  within  us 
that  vigor  of  feeling  upon  which  the 
actions  are  based. 

Fairy  tales,  too,  prepare  the  child  for 
poetry.  They  form  the  beginnings  of  lit- 
erature — indeed  they  are  literature,  being 
"part  of  the  current  coin  of  the  world's 
intercourse."  We  cannot  all  hope  to  be 
classical  scholars,  but  all  may  be  steeped 
in  folk-lore  and  heroic  romance  in  child- 
hood, when  the  imagination  is  fresh  and 
keen,  and  so  acquire  a  share  of  the  old- 
world  culture. 

The  old  fairy  tales  too  are  full  of  the 
poetry  of  forest  life  and  of  unseen  nature, 
and  this  satisfies  the  child's  sense  of  mys- 
tery, wonder  and  awe.  With  his  wonder 
book  he  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  where,  in  caves  ribbed  with 
bars  of  gold,  the  dwarfs  and  the  gnomes 
are  gathering  the  treasures  of  the  earth; 
and  he  dives  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
where  the  mermaids  have  reared  their 
palaces.  Then  there  are  valleys  of  dia- 
monds, enchanted  gardens  where  the 
apples  are  rubies  and  the  plums  topazes, 
kingdoms  in  the  air  where  one  sails  on 
chariots  through  pink  and  pearly  clouds, 
and  beautiful  meadows  at  the  bottom  of 
wells  where  the  apple-trees  speak  to 
Goldmary  and  the  flowers  smile  at  her. 

But,  it  is  urged,  fairy  tales  are  improb- 
able— as  indeed  they  are — they  teach  the 
child  nothing,  that  is,  no  solid  facts.  If 
only  a  genius  could  arise,  and  make  us 
believe  that  the  schoolroom  is  a  place  for 


training  the  child's  heart  and  mind  rather 
than  stuffing  his  head,  we  should  prob- 
ably hear  less  about  die  value  of  fiacts. 
Human  development  cannot  take  place 
on  right  lines  without  depth  and  cordial- 
ity of  feeling;  and  to  be  effective,  early 
education  must  get  at,  and  cultivate, 
right,  active,  vital  feeling.  Education 
which  is  mainly  formal  and  intellectual 
is  positively  harmful,  and  narrowness  of 
sympathy  and  hardness  of  disposition  re- 
sult from  the  mind  being  stored  only  with 
facts. 

To  come  back  to  our  fairy  tale.  We 
shall  find,  if  we  look  into  it,  at  the  heart 
of  the  real  old  fairy  tale  a  great  universal 
truth,  and  it  is  this  truth  which  gives  the 
fairy  tale  its  grip  on  the  generatioDS. 
Fairytales  are  histories  of  human  nature, 
which  does  not  change,  as  much  as  would 
be  expected,  in  a  few  thousand  years. 
We  are  all  persecuted  princesses,  stupid 
ogres,  wicked  dwarfii  and  handsome 
princes,  if  only  we  were  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  each  others'  disguises;  and  it 
is  because  fairy  tales  are  so  true  that  they 
go  on  satisfying  the  heart  of  diildhood 
through  the  centuries. 

What  kind  of  fsdry  tales  are  to  be  used 
in  the  schoolroom  ?  is  often  asked.  And 
the  answer  is,  only  those  worthy  of  the 
name  of  literature.  And  these  are: 
firstly,  the  fairy  tale  proper,  or  nursery 
tale,  which  is  the  German  Afdrchen;  sec- 
ondly, those  stories  which  powerful  pens 
threw  off  in  happy  moments  of  fitmcy, 
and  thirdly.  Sagas.  Children  readily  ap- 
preciate what  is  great,  and  in  their  hearts 
they  despise  the  feeble  little  stories  which 
are  constantly  written  down  to  them 
under  the  name  of  Kindergarten  liter- 
ature and  the  like.  It  Is  a  tolerably  safe 
rule  to  refuse  to  admit  into  the  school- 
room any  fairy  tales  that  might  not  be 
considered  classic. 

The  fairy  tales  proper  come  to  us  from 
a  time  when  the  world  was  young,  direct 
from  the  period  to  which  the  child  be- 
longs. These  folk  tales  are  the  literature 
of  simple  people,  to  whom  everything  is 
a  symbol ;  and  every  incident  in  the  old 
round  of  joy,  pain,  birth,  love  and  death 
has  gathered  meaning  for  centuries. 
There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  motive  about  these  old  tales  which 
the  child  loves.  Thus  we  find  the  queen 
in  her  parlor  eating  bread  and  honey, 
and  the  king  with  his  golden  crown  on 
his  head  counting  his  bags  of  gold,  and 
the  maid  of   honor  fetching  a  pail  of 
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water.  These  stories,  too,  all  end  hap- 
pily, and  this  satisfies  that  craving  for 
poetical  justice  so  strong  in  little  children. 

The  child's  keen  insight  readily  detects 
the  ring  of  true  gold,  and  those  stories 
which  endure  in  this  world,  apart  from 
the  folk  stories,  are  those  which  origi- 
nated in  ^werful  brains.  Perrault,  the 
mathematician,  wrote  Bhie  Beard; 
Southey,  the  Three  Bears;  Goldsmith, 
probably,  wrote  Goody  Two-Shoes;  in- 
deed, nobody  else  could  have  written  it, 
so  why  should  we  qualify  the  statement  ? 
Then  there  was  Bunyan,  with  his  Pil- 
grim^ s  Progress ;  Defoe,  with  his  Robin^ 
son.  Crusoe;  Swift,  with  his  Gulliver's 
Travels ;  Thackeray,  with  his  Rose  and 
the  Ring ;  and  never,  never  must  we  for- 
get Hans  Andersen,  that  curious  Danish 
genius,  with  the  soul  of  a  woman  and  the 
heart  of  a  child.  He,  more  than  any 
other,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  old- 
world  tales,  and  his  whimsical  simplicity 
appeals  to  all  children  and  all  whose 
hearts  refuse  to  grow  old.  He  under- 
stands the  child's  sympathy  with  the  en- 
tire universe;  for  trees,  insects,  plants, 
nay,  even  the  stars  and  the  moon,  are  the 
child's  comrades,  and  talk  his  language 
and  listen  to  his  confidences.  The  lim- 
ited mind  of  the  mature  reader  can  hardly 
retain  its  sanity  among  Andersen's 
crowds  of  storks,  slugs,  apple-trees,  cats, 
hens,  swallows,  green-peas,  peg-tops,  tin 
soldiers  and  ginger-bread  cakes,  all  of 
which  converse  with  an  astonishing  lu- 
cidity and  an  amazing  individuality;  and 
they  all  think  the  child's  thoughts,  talk 
his  language,  and  see  the  world  as  he 
sees  it.  Andersen,  too>  never  outrages 
the  ethics  of  the  fairy  world,  as  does  the 
modem  fairy  tale,  with  its  complex  mo- 
tives and  fantastic  imaginings.  He  is 
always  quaint,  graceful  and  true  to  the 
canons  of  poetical  justice,  as  laid  down 
in  all  good  fairy  tales.  So  let  it  be 
granted  that  all  fairy  stories  written  in 
strong,  beautiful  and  suitable  language, 
by  great  writers  may  be  safely  put  before 
children,  and  among  these  Andersen's 
stories  are  preeminent. 

Then  there  are  the  Sagas,  These  are 
stories  of  definite  beings,  usually  having 
a  definite  locality  assigned  to  them,  who 
once  really  lived;  for  the  Saga  treads 
earthly  ways  more  than  the  fairy  tale, 
and  often  mingles  real  historic  fact  with 
its  romances.  Dick  Whittingion,  Lady 
Godiva^  Rolnfi  Hood  and  ICing  Arthur  zx^ 
stories  of  this  class  as  well  as  the  stories 


of  Ulysses  and  Siegfried.  Sagas  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  fairy  tale 
and  true  history ;  but  the  educational 
value  of  Sagas  is  another  theme,  and 
merits  a  special  consideration  of  its  own. 

The  choice  of  the  fairy  tale  is  import- 
ant. They  should  be  true  to  the  prind* 
pies  of  good  literature,  simple,  naive, 
rich  in  incidents  and  relationships,  and 
neither  vulgar,  foolish  nor  sentimental^ 
All  stories  which  frighten  children,  as 
well  as  those  which  glorify  cunning  and 
trickery,  should  be  avoided.  -The  folk, 
and  fairy  lore  of  the  district  should  supply 
teachers  with  some  material. 

Professor  Rein,  of  Jena,  who  has  worked 
out  the  material  suitable  for  the  eight 
classes  of  the  primary  schools,  very  hap* 
.pily  chooses  his  fairy  tales  from  Grimm; 
and  for  the  children  of  Thuringia  this  is 
appropriate,  for  the  brothers  Grimm  gath- 
ered many  of  their  stories  directly  from 
the  lips  of  the  Thuringian  peasants,  who* 
had  received  them  as  oral  traditions  from 
remote  ancestors.  For  instance,  Dom- 
burg,  a  castle  on  a  hill  near  Jena,  full  of 
memories  of  Goethe,  is  built  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  stood;  and  as  one  climbs  through 
the  bushes  to  the  summit,  one  is  thrilled 
again  and  again  by  the  thought  that  the 
prince  cut  his  way  through  the  briar 
roses  on  this  very  spot,  in  those  dear, 
dim,  old  days  which  will  never  come 
again  except  in  the  dreams  of  children 
and  the  visions  of  poets. 

The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  to  the 
children,  for  the  voice  is  more  effective 
than  the  printed  book.  All  superfluities 
of  language  must  be  avoided;  these  only 
bore  a  child.  He  wants  the  story  simply 
and  directly,  without  unnecessary  moral- 
izing. Skilful  detail  delights  him.  The 
language  must  be  true,  simple  and  strong, 
without  any  striving  after  mere  decor- 
ative effect.  The  true  story-teller  for 
little  children  needs  to  be  something  of 
an  artist,  as  well  as  something  of  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist — and  true  story-tellers 
are  nearly  always  women.  She  should 
also  possess  a  good  deal  of  literary  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  fairy  tales. 
If  she  happens  to  believe  in  fairies  so 
much  the  better,  but,  at  any  rate,  she 
must  once  have  believed  in  them,  and  she 
must  remember  all  about  her  beliefs.  In 
telling  her  story  to  her  class,  she  must 
be  simple,  concrete  and  sufficiently  pas- 
sionate. Simplicity  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est difficulty.     It  means  selecting  the  es- 
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sentials  and  presenting  them  clearly  as 
well  as  picturesquely.  To  be  concrete 
she  should  be  able  to  draw  rapidly  on  the 
blackboard,  and  use  colored  chalks. 
''  The  king  and  queen  lived  in  a  beauti- 
ful palace."  "See,  here  it  is,  here  are 
the  towers,  the  windows,  the  gardens, 
and  here  was  a  stream  where  water-lilies 
grew.'*  **The  queen  often  sat  on  a 
marble  seat  by  the  stream."  "Look! 
here  is  the  seat."  "One  day  a  frog 
hopped  out  of  the  water.  * '  Then  the  frog 
is  drawn, -with  his  intelligent  eye  fixed 
on  the  queen.  All  this  fascinates  the 
children  as  the  magic  story  grows  under 
the  teacher's  hands.  "  It  is  like  being 
in  fairyland  to  hear  that  teacher  tell  us 
tales,"  said  an  eager  child  of  six  one  day 
after  a  fairy-tale  lesson ;  and  indeed  it 
was,  for  we  all  listened  spellbound,  the 
critical  spectators  as  well  as  the  children. 

The  passionate  teacher,  who  feels  the 
beauty  of  her  theme  and  believes-  in  it, 
can  easily  impart  her  appreciation  to  all 
her  pupils,  and  make  them  aware  of  the 
human  spirit  working  within  them. 

Stolid,  frigid  and  superior  people  should 
never  teach  little  children,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  tell  fairy  tales.  But  the  teacher 
of  literature,  especially  if  she  has  to  deal 
with  little  children,  must,  like  the  poet, 
be  bom,  for  she  certainly  can  never  be 
made. — National  Review. 


SPELLING  DEVICES. 


1.  For  a  written  spelling  lesson  have 
the  pupil  write  as  many  of  the  words  as 
he  can  recall.  In  a  short  time  not  a  few 
in  the  class  will  be  able  to  write  the 
whole  list.  When  you  think  sufficient 
time  has  been  given,  call  on  three  or  four 
who  have  the  longest  lists  to  pronounce 
and  direct  the  others  to  supply  missing 
words. 

2.  Require  words  to  be  grouped  ac- 
cording to  number  of  syllables  they  con- 
tain. 

3.  Require  class  to  write  twenty  words 
that  are  named  of  things  used  to  cook 
with,  or  of  things  raised  in  the  garden, 
or  of  things  bought  by  dry  measure,  of 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  etc. 

4.  Give  a  word.  Direct  class  to  make 
as  many  words  as  possible  from  the  let- 
ters contained  in  the  given  word. 

5.  Add  ing  and  ed  to  beg,  plod,  fret, 
rub,  etc.  Add  ing  and  ed  to  scrape,  man- 
age, escape,  excuse,  etc.    Add  er  to  slip, 


big,  sin,  etc.  Add  ment  to  amaze,  man- 
age, measure,  etc.  In  the  same  way  re- 
quire the  adding  of  able^  ful^  less,  and 
so  on. 

6.  Lists  of  words  misspelled  should  be 
corrected  and  accurately  written  many 
times,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  the 
right  impression  of  the  word  in  place  of 
the  wrong  form. 

7.  Write  list  of  words  that  rhyme  with 
lawn,  dawn,  fawn,  etc. 

8.  Make  memory  list  of  words  used  in 
previous  geography  lesson. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  words  alike  in  spell- 
ing, but  different  in  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation. Of  words  alike  in  sound  but 
different  in  spelling. — Midland  Schools. 


POLITICAL  BANDITS. 


IN  Philadelphia  last  week  three  mem- 
bers of  a  ward  school  board  in  the 
city,  together  with  a  man  who  acted  as 
go-between,  were  convicted  of  extorting 
money  from  teachers  in  return  for  prom- 
ised positions  in  public  schools.  The  evi- 
dence that  was  given  before  the  comt 
sustained  the  views  expressed  in  the 
letter  from  a  Philadelphia  teacher,  printed 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  14,  that  cormp- 
tion  has  entered  the  administration  of 
the  city  schools  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  Teachers  testified  that  they  had 
been  made  to  understand  that  they  could 
not  be  appointed  unless  they  handed 
over  money  to  politicians  who  controlled 
the  ward  school  board.  One  teacher 
swore  that  out  of  a  salary  of  $47  a  month 
she  had  to  pay  $40  for  three  months  for 
her  election.  In  spite  of  this  she  did  not 
receive  the  position,  "  because  there  were 
too  many  teachers  elected."  She  was 
again  elected,  and  still  she  had  to  pay, 
although  she  had  received  no  salary  for 
her  ''first  duties."  Within  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  exposure  of  school  con- 
ditions was  made  in  the  newspapers,  she 
received  $30  back.  By  no  means  all  the 
corruption  that  exists  was  revealed;  in* 
deed,  only  so  much  as  could  be  proved 
by  the  indiscretions  of  these  convicted 
men,  who  apparently  attempted  to  make 
money  independently  of  the  machine. 
The  sort  of  men  in  control  of  the  schoob 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  the  world-famous 
surgeon,  was  compelled,  after  a  specially 
admirable  and  self-sacrifidng  record,  to 
retire  as  member  of  a  ward  sdiool  board, 
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and  on  the  eve  of  her  retirement  was 
forced  to  leave  the  room  in  which  a  meet- 
ing was  being  held,  because  of  the  offen- 
sive and  profane  language  used,  with  the 
purpose  of  humiliating  her,  by  the  boss 
of  the  ward,  who  used  autocratic  power 
over  the  board,  though  not  himself  a 
member  of  it.  The  arrogance  of  the  man 
may  be  judged  by  a  statement  of  his 
which  we  quote  from  the  Public  Ledger, 

'*  Anyway,"  he  said,  *'  a  woman  must  not 
come  into  the  school  board  and  expect  to 
mn  things  as  it  suits  her.  The  men  know 
as  much  about  education  as  Miss  Keen  does. 
Nor  because  she  is  a  woman  the  men  should 
not  be  bossed  by  her.  No,  sir !  I  don't 
want  such  men  on  the  board.  I  won^t  have 
it.  .  .  .  They  cannot  be  run  by  a  woman  in 
this  ward.  I'll  see  to  that/'  Mr.  Myers 
was  asked  :  *  *  In  your  statement  you  use  the 
word  *I.'"  .  .  .  Mr.  Myers  replied:  **I 
mean  'we,'  the  administration,  the  ma- 
chine, as  it  is  called." 

No  form  of  political  corruption  is  worse 
than  that  which  profits  by  the  defense- 
lessness  of  underpaid  women  and  the 
needs  of  children.  This  is  the  most 
despicable  form  of  political  corruption 
that  has  yet  been  exposed  in  American 
politics.  The  conviction  of  .  these  four 
men  who  thus  trade  on  their  power  over 
women  and  children  ought  to  arouse, 
in  Philadelphia,  an  outpouring  of  just 
wrath  against  the  men  and  the  system 
under  whose  control  venal  meanness  of 
that  sort  can  flourish,  and  should  put  an 
end  to  the  system  forever. — Outlook, 


THE  EASTER  VISION. 


SIGHT  he  had,  but  not  vision.  The 
things  about  him  stood  out  with  the 
utmost  distinctness;  every  line  was 
sharply  defined,  every  feature  and  shape 
distinctly  limned.  So  accustomed  was 
he  to  entire  accuracy  of  perception,  to 
perfect  exactness  of  knowledge,  that  he 
was  impatient  of  any  blur  in  another's 
sight,  any  uncertainty  in  another's  re- 
port or  account  of  things.  Confidence  in 
his  own  judgment  had  become  second 
nature  with  him;  he  acted  as  one  who 
could  make  no  mistakes.  And  this  was 
the  impression  others  received  from  him. 
All  men  spoke  of  his  clearness  of  judg- 
ment; of  the  vigor  and  decision  of  his 
nature;  of  the  weight  and  authority  of 
his  character.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the 
master  of  his  world. 
But  it  was  significant  that  while  men 


went  to  him  for  advice  in  all  practical 
matters,  no  man  ever  sought  his  counsel 
in  any  moral  confusion  or  uncertainty; 
no  man  struggling  to  his  feet  from  the 
mire  in  which  he  had  slipped  ever  turned 
to  him  for  help;  no  man  compassed  about 
with  sorrow  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  experiences  of  life  ever  so  much 
as  thought  of  him.  Exact,  trustworthy, 
keen,  truthful,  the  man  of  clear  sight 
touched  his  fellows  only  in  the  world  of 
things;  when  the  fortunes  of  the  soul  were 
in  the  balance  he  neither  saw  nor  felt  nor 
understood. 

To  him  all  these  intangible  interests 
were  as  if  they  were  not.  He  managed 
his  acres  with  perfect  judgment,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  landscape  which  envel- 
oped them;  he  saw  the  little  section  of 
world  in  which  he  worked,  but  the  uni- 
verse was  invisible  to  him.  In  his  sight 
men  were  bom,  grew  into  childhood  and 
youth,  passed  on  into  manhood,  did  their 
work,  died  and  vanished  from  sight,  and 
that  was  the  end.  He  saw  the  outlines  of 
their  character  with  marvelous  clearness; 
he  knew  where  they  were  efficient  and 
where  they  were  weak;  he  judged  with 
exactness  of  their  value  for  practical  ser- 
vice; but  of  their  inner  experience,  of  their 
spiritual  struggles,  of  the  forces  and  con- 
flicts which  g^ve  character  its  quality  and 
life  its  meaning,  he  knew  nothing.  He 
was  a  master  of  the  knowledge  of  things, 
but  no  ray  of  that  wisdom  which  gives  a 
man  understanding  of  life  ever  penetrated 
the  central  darkness  of  his  mind.  He  had 
sight,  but  he  was  without  vision. 

Now,  all  the  wealth  of  this  man's  nature 
was  lavished  on  one  whom  he  loved  not 
blindly,  but  instinctively — ^with  the  pas- 
sion of  the  heart  which  gropes  after  those 
things  that  it  needs  without  knowing  that 
it  needs  them.  In  this  woman's  eyes  the 
man  who  loved  her  saw,  without  seeing, 
the  reflection  of  that  heaven  which  was 
beyond  his  sight ;  and  in  her  nature  he 
felt  without  understanding,  the  play  and 
stir  of  those  spiritual  impulses  and  forces 
which  slowly  fashion  in  a  mortal  frame  an 
immortal  spirit;  and  in  her  life  he  was 
aware  of  a  wealth  of  tenderness,  of  devo- 
tion, of  self- surrender,  which  he  could 
neither  measure  nor  compute.  And  she 
became  as  his  own  soul;  for  she  was  vision 
to  him,  and  in  her  the  mystery  and  bless- 
edness of  life  was  present  though  never 
revealed. 

The  woman  died,  and  the  man's  heart 
broke  within  him,  and  the  world  of  sight 
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lay  in  ruins  about  him ;  for  he  saw 
nothing  save  the  beautiful  garment  which 
the  spirit  had  laid  aside;  and  that,  too, 
was  put  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  in  a 
prison  of  hopeless  mystery;  and  many 
tried  to  speak  to  him;  but  he  could  not 
understand  them  for  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  which  surrounded  him;  and  many 
strove  to  release  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
freed,  for  he  had  locked  the  great  doors 
from  within. 

In  the  darkness  the  man  no  longer  saw 
the  old  familiar  things,  and  became  as 
one  blind ;  groping  for  the  accustomed 
places  of  rest  and  finding  them  not,  for 
the  sweet  ways  and  usages  of  love  and 
missing  them.  His  outstretched  hands 
touched  nothing,  and  his  passionate  long- 
ings returned  upon  themselves  and  turned 
to  deepest  pain;  and  in  his  solitude  and 
desolation  nothing  abode  with  him  save 
memory. 

For  a  time  he  was  as  one  dead,  but  one 
dear  memory  kept  companionship  with 
him;  and  in  the  silence  and  darkness  one 
image  was  always  in  his  thought.  As  the 
days  went  by,  that  image  seemed  to  fill 
his  soul  and  grew  more  real,  and  touched 
the  hidden  springs  of  life  within  him,  and 
his  heart  grew  tender  under  the  spell  of 
the  great  love  with  which  he  lived  alone 
in  a  night  in  which  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  vanished. 

As  his  love  deepened,  a  glimmer  of 
hope  began  to  suffuse  the  night,  like  a 
faint  radiance  from  a  light  beyond  the 
horizon,  and  delicate  tendrils  began  to 
dimb  out  of  his  heart  toward  that  light; 
and  there  came  a  breath  of  something 
surpassingly  sweet,  like  a  fragrance  from 
invisible  gardens. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  man  softened  and 
■Stirred,  and  he  lifted  his  face,  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  new  world  slowly  disclosed 
themselves.  As  he  looked  with  wonder 
and  awe  and  the  yearning  of  a  child 
stretching  out  its  hands  toward  the  light, 
this  world  became  more  distinct,  and 
spread  around  him  in  a  beauty  such  as 
he  had  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. There  were  familar  objects  in  that 
world,  but  they  were  no  longer  hard  and 
rigid;  the  outlines  were  lost  in  vaster 
designs,  and  were  tender  with  new  and 
deeper  meanings;  the  familiar  acres  were 
-folded  in  a  vaster  landscape,  whose  far 
horizons  seemed  to  recede  into  luminous 
distances  suffus^  with  a  light  that 
streamed  from  the  heart  of  things,  and 
-enveloped  them  in  a  splendor  and  beauty 


which  broke  out  of  them  like  a  mighty 
flood  of  life. 

The  man  went  abroad  once  more  with 
the  heart  of  a  child,  and  looked  up  to  the 
heavens  that  had  grown  infinitely  tender 
and  benignant,  and  across  the  landscape 
that  glowed  and  bloomed  about  his  feet; 
for  love  had  unsealed  his  eyes,  and  the 
power  of  sight  had  passed  on  into  vision. 
And  as  he  walked  he  was  not  alone,  for 
one  walked  beside  him  whose  presence 
was  peace  and  whose  companionship 
brought  faith  and  trust  and  rest.  The 
perishing  world  which  he  had  once  seen 
had  widened  to  become  the  imperishable 
world  which  love  builded  in  the  (bx  be- 
ginning, and  which  love  enriches  and 
enlarges  and  makes  more  beautiful  with 
the  coming  of  every  soul  that  enters  into 
it  through  the  gates  of  birth  and  of  death, 
for  both  are  the  gates  of  life. 

And  as  he  looked,  behold,  the  places 
where  the  dead  lay  were  blossoming  fields; 
for  in  all  the  readi  and  being  of  the  uni- 
verse there  was  no  death.  Through  all 
things  streamed  the  mighty  tide  of  life, 
and  in  the  range  of  his  vision  the  barren 
places  broke  into  bloom,  and  far  as  his 
eager  spirit  traveled  there  were  the  stir- 
rings and  strivings  of  tender  and  delicate 
and  mysterious  things  growing  in  strength 
and  beauty.  And  there  was  no  more  night; 
for  in  the  darkness,  as  in  the  light,  infinite 
love  watched  and  waited  and  cherished  all 
things  in  its  immortal  hands;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  or  lost.  And  he  saw  the 
universe  traversed  by  a  countless  host  to 
whom  sight  had  become  vision;  full  of  the 
repose  of  a  great  freedom  and  the  deep  joy 
of  perfect  strength  fitted  to  imperishable 
ends;  and  in  that  multitude  he  became 
aware  of  those  who  had  laid  aside  all  care 
and  sorrow,  and  entered  into  the  fullness 
of  life ;  and  one  moved  near  him — no 
longer  a  memory,  but  a  visible  presence— 
who  had  vanished  in  the  darkness  of  his 
great  sorrow,  who  had  gone  out  of  his 
sight  to  live  henceforth  stainless,  radiant, 
and  immortal  in  his  vision;  no  longer 
hidden  behind  the  veil  which  she  had 
worn  in  the  days  before  the  revelation, 
but  shining  without  blur  or  dimness  or 
shadow  upon  the  beauty  of  her  unclouded 
spirit.  After  all  the  years  of  love  he  knew 
that  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her  as  she  was. 

And  the  air  was  soft  about  him,  and  tiie 
fragrance  of  the  early  flowers  was  borne 
to  him;  and  like  a  ftir  music  he  heard  the 
bells  of  Easter  ringing  above  the  churdi- 
yard. — Outlook. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES.      III. 


BY  ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 

WHEN  giving  lessons  in  oral  physi- 
ology to  little  folks  it  is  always 
well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  subject  is  taught  throughout  the 
school  course,  and  that  her  mission  is  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  human  body  rather  than  to  under- 
take systematic  teaching.  The  child  be- 
fore coming  to  school  gathers  knowledge 
concerning  whatever  attracts  his  atten- 
tion, by  using  his  senses  and  asking  in- 
numerable questions,  and  when  he  enters 
the  school-room  no  abrupt  departure  from 
this  method  should  be  made. 

About  all  the  anatomy  that  need  be 
taught  concerning  muscles  is  that  they 
are  the  lean  meat  of  the  body,  they  they 
are  attached  to  the  bones,  and  that  by 
means  of  them  the  bones  are  moved.  It 
will  be  very  easy  to  bring  a  piece  of 
boiled  meat  to  the  class  and  tear  it  into 
fibres,  showing  the  nature  of  muscles;  it 
will  also  be  easy  to  bring  the  leg  of  a 
chicken  and  show  how  the  muscles  are 
fastened  to  the  bones  by  means  of  tendons. 
If  the  foot  of  the  chicken  is  brought  and 
the  tendons  pulled  that  open  and  shut  the 
toes,  much  interest  will  be  aroused,  and 
each  child  will  want  to  try  the  experi- 
ment for  himself  on  the  next  chicken's 
foot  that  comes  into  the  house. 

Nerves  should  be  taught  in  connection 
^th  the  muscles  because  the  muscles 
move  in  obedience  to  the  messages  that 
they  carry.  A  few  well-directed  ques- 
tions will  lead  the  children  to  tell  the 
teacher  that  some  of  the  muscles  move 
only  when  the  thought  tells  them  to  do 
so,  while  others,  such  as  the  eyelids,  often 
move  of  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  general  idea  of  a 
muscle  and  its  functions  has  been  im- 
parted the  next  thing  is  to  teach  the  care 
of  the  muscles.  All  the  pupils  will  agree 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  strength,  and 
they  should  therefore  know  that  exercise 
will  make  the  muscles  strong,  provided 
that  they  do  not  work  or  play  so  hard  as 
to  over-tire  them.  A  suggestion  may  be 
made  in  this  connection  that  running 
errands,  carrying  coal  and  water  for 
mother,  or  doing  other  useful  work  is 
very  good  exercise,  with  the  caution  that 
trying  to  carry  heavy  loads  may  injure 
the  muscles  of  the  back. 


The  teacher  should  do  all  in  her  power 
to  see  that  the  conditions  in  the  school- 
room are  not  such  as  to  injure  the  mus- 
cles. She  should  remember  that  chil- 
dren's muscles  soon  grow  tired  if  kept  too 
long  in  one  position  or  doing  one  kind  of 
work.  After  pupils  have  been  writing 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  some  other 
occupation  should  relieve  the  strain  upon 
the  fingers.  After  they  have  been  sitting 
for  half  an  hour  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  moulding  board,  or  the  block 
table,  or  the  blackboard,  for  a  change  of 
position,  and  simple  calisthenic  exercises 
should  be  given  several  times  a  day,  if 
but  for  a  minute  or  two  each  time. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  the  nerves  even 
little  children  may  learn  the  importance 
of  self-control,  and  may  try  not  to  jump 
or  scream  when  something  startles  them; 
but  a  teacher  cannot  teach  this  lesson 
effectively  if  she  herself  has  not  learned 
to  keep  quiet  in  times  of  excitement. 
There  is  no  better  opportunity  to  teach  a 
lesson  of  self-control  than  during  a 
thunder-storm.  If  the  children  show 
signs  of  fear  the  teacher  should  assure 
them  that  they  will  be  just  as  safe  going 
right  on  with  their  work,- and  if  the  tones 
of  her  voice  are  steady  the  timid  ones 
will  be  quieted.  If  the  storm  is  very 
severe,  or  it  becomes  too  dark  to  go  on 
with  the  regular  work,  the  time  may  be 
spent  in  singing  hymns  that  teach  trust 
in  God,  or  in  the  concert  recitation  of 

?oems    like    Fields'     ^'Ballad    of    the 
'empest." 

The  nerves  and  muscles  are  so  closely 
connected  that  when  the  muscles  are  very 
tired  the  person  becomes  nervous.  When 
children  show  signs  of  being  irritable  the 
teacher  should  take  the  hint  and  let 
them  do  something  that  will  be  restful 
and  refreshing.  If  the  teacher  finds  that 
she  is  cross  herself  she  must  take  more 
fresh  air  and  get  more  sleep.  Of  the  two 
alternatives  it  is  better  to  confront  a  class 
with  a  lesson  not  thoroughly  prepared, 
than  to  greet  the  pupils  with  frowning 
face  and  scolding  tongue. 

In  connection  *  with  the  muscles  and 
nerves  the  pupil  should  learn  that  avoid- 
ing tobacco  and  all  liquors  containing 
alcohol  will  make  the  muscles  stronger 
and  the  nerves  steadier.  They  may  be 
told  that  college  boys  who  are  preparing 
for  athletic  contests,  and  professional 
baseball  and  football  players  do  not  use 
either  tobacco  or  alcohol  when  they  are 
in  training;  and  that  those  who  never 
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use  them  at  all  stand  a  better  chance  of 
being  victors  in  such  contests.  In  a 
bicycle  race  in  New  York  City  that  lasted 
for  several  days  the  young  man  who  won 
the  race  was  a  total  abstainer  from  alco- 
hol and  tobacco;  those  who  had  used 
either  during  their  time  of  training  soon 
dropped  out  of  the  contest. 

Some  hints  should  be  given  concerning 
the  kinds  of  food  that  make  good  mus- 
cles. It  is  well,  with  little  children,  to 
put  emphasis  on  a  few  well-known  foods 
that  are  nourishing,  and  on  some  in  com- 
mon use  that  should  be  avoided  or  par- 
taken of  very  sparingly,  leaving  details 
to  be  learned  in  the  higher  grades.  For 
the  little  folks  the  teacher's  aim  should 
ever  be  to  reveal  the  wonders  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  teach  thoroughly  a 
few  simple  truths  that  will  aid  in  its 
healthy  development. 


■•— 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


BY  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


GENIUS  is  not  confined  to  sex.  Men 
have  no  monopoly  of  brains.  Bright 
girls  at  school  retain  their  cleverness  as 
they  grow  older.  In  almost  every  calling, 
young  women  have  attained  distinction. 
Patti  began  to  sing  in  public  at  seven, 
and  is  still  singing  at  fifty-nine.  Caroline 
Herschel  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
astronomy  at  ninety- seven.  A  woman 
may  be  called  young  as  long  as  she  takes 
an  interest  in  the  business  of  life.  Better 
seventy  years  young,  said  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  than  forty  years  old. 

At  nineteen  Joan  of  Arc  led  the  French 
army  to  victory,  saw  her  king  crowned, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  English,  was 
burned  as  a  witch.  Harriet  Hosmer  at 
nineteen  modeled  her  first  head,  ''Hes- 
per,*'  and  at  twenty- two,  **Zenobia.'* 
At  nineteen  Rosa  Bouheur  exhibited  her 
first  painting,  **Two  Rabbits,"  and  at 
thirty-one,  her  immortal  **  Horse  Fair." 
Jennie  June  at  six  organized  a  juvenile 
temperance  society. 

Gail  Hamilton  could  talk  at  two  and 
recite  pieces,  and  before  eighteen,  was 
teaching  Latin  and  geometry  in  a  board- 
ing  school.  Frances  Ridley  Havergal, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  so  many 
excellent  hymns,  could  read  the  Bible  at 
four,  and  in  time  committed  to  memory 
Isaiah,  the  gospels,  epistles,  and  Revela- 


tion. When  a  student,  Mary  Lyon, 
founder  of  Mount  Holyoke,  studied 
twenty  hours  a  day,  and  in  three  days, 
learned  Adams'  Latin  grammar. 

Jane  Austen,  whose  "  Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility," •*  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  were 
admired  by  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Macan- 
lay,  died  at  forty-two.  Louisa  Alcott, 
author  of  *  *  Little  Women, ' '  closed  a  busy 
career  of  literary  industry  and  household 
devotion  at  fifty-six.  Charlotte  Bronte, 
who  wrote  ''Jane  Eyre,"  and  her  sisters, 
Emily  and  Anne,  all  closed  their  sad  and 
earnest  lives  before  they  were  forty. 

Dorothea  Linde  Dix,  who  published 
''  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline"  at  forty- 
five,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing 
asylums  for  the  insane  in  twenty  states, 
has  been  called  the  most  useful  woman 
this  country  has  produced.  Grace  Dar- 
ling's heroism  at  twenty-three  in  rescuing 
the  crew  from  a  sinking  ship  ofiT  the  Eng- 
lish «coast  in  1838,  awakened  the  grateful 
admiration  of  the  world.  Florence  Night- 
ingale, ** Angel  of  the  Crimea,"  was  ^y 
thirty- four  when  she  assumed  charge  (rf 
the  hospitals  in  the  war  against  Russia, 
saving  thousands  of  soldiers  from  death, 
earning  the  thanks  of  the  British  nation, 
and  receiving  a  testimonial  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Helen  Kellar,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
at  Harvard  Annex,  abreast  with  other 
girls  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  is 
the  marvel  of  the  age  in  the  triumphant 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
almost  hopeless.  * 

Mary  Russell  Mitford,  author  of  "  Onr 
Village,"  published  a  book  of  poems  at 
twenty-three,  and  at  the  same  age,  a  new 
young  lady,  Bertha  Runkle,  wrote  tibe 
**  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  of  which  100.000 
copies  were  printed  in  the  first  edition. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  only  thirty- 
nine  when  ** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  ap- 
peared, building  for  herself  an  everlasting 
name.  At  twenty-two  Madame  De  Stael 
wrote  an  essay  on  Rousseau,  and  at  thirty- 
eight  George  Eliot  gave  "Adam  Bede'' 
to  literature. 

In  this  busy  world  no  young  woman 
has  a  right  to  be  idle.  Select  some  pur- 
suit, cultivate  some  gift,  cherish  some 
aim.  You  may  not  become  famous,  but 
you  will  be  useful,  efficient,  happy.  Re- 
member Charles  Kingsley's  fine  stanza : 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever, 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  dav  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever. 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 
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A  LIFE'S  HEARTBEATS. 


AT  THRKB  SCORE  AND  TEN  THEY  HAVE 
MOUNTED  UP  INTO  THE  BULLIONS. 


kk 


DID  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
figure  out  how  many  times  the 
normal  heart  would  flutter  in  a  lifetime  ?*' 
the  young  statistician  inquired  of  a  friend, 
says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
"  Well,  the  subject  cannot  be  treated  with 
absolute  accuracy,  but  one  may  make  a 
good  guess  of  it.  All  hearts  do  not  beat 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  there  are 
lapses  even  in  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  normal  heart  flutters.  Shocks  and 
undue  excitement  will  frequently  either 
suppress  momentarily  the  heart's  activi- 
ties or  produce  the  opposite  effect  in  a 
quickened  rate  of  speed,  an  excited, 
erratic  sort  of  flutteiing,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  palpitation. 

"However  the  wise  men  who-  have 
burnt  much  oil  in  studying  this  important 
organ  of  the  human  system  have  decided 
that  the  normal  heart  will  beat  seventy- 
two  times  every  minute.  Frequently  the 
heart  of  an  apparently  well  person  will 
flutter  100  times  a  minute,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  heart  will  fall  below 
die  normal.  But  seventy-two  is  the 
normal  agreed  upon,  and  we  may  take 
this  as  a  basis  of  computation. 

'  "If  a  heart  beats  seventy-two  times 
every  minute,  in  the  course  of  one  hour 
it  will  beat  4320  times.  During  one  day, 
or  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  flutter  103,- 
680  times,  assuming  that  there  are  no 
lapse?  and  no  activities  above  the  normal. 
At  this  rate  of  speed  the  heart  will  beat 
725.760  times  during  one  week,  or  seven 
days,  or  about  2,903,040  during  an  aver- 
age month.  On  the  same  basis  of  com- 
putation, during  a  year  the  human  heart 
would  flutter  37,843,200  times,  allowing 
365  days  for  a  year. 

"Taking  thirty-five  years  as  an  average 
man's  life,  and  we  will  find  that  during 
that  period  of  time  this  sleepless,  restless 
organ  of  the  human  body  will  beat  about 
1,324.512,000  times.  If  a  man  should 
live  to  be  50  years  of  age,  his  heart  would 
beat  1,892,160,000  times.  If  he  lived  to 
be  60  years  old,  it  would  beat  2.410,592,- 
000  times.  If  he  should  live  to  be  a 
centenarian,  the  heart  would  flutter 
3,784,320,000  times. 

"  Mind  you,  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  normal  heart,  or  the  heart  that  is 
called  normal  by  the  men  who  ought  to 


know.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that 
but  few  normal  hearts  are  found  in  this 
age. 

"The  human  heart  is  overworked  for 
one  reason  and  another.  A  surplusage 
of  poison  in  the  blood,  undue  excitement 
resulting  from  the  stress  of  modem  busi- 
ness methods,  and  things  of  that  sort: 
have  tended  to  increase  the  rate  of  speed, 
at  which  the  average  heart  must  beat. 
Impurities  of  every  kind  which  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  arteries  must  be  weeded  out 
by  this  tireless  engine  and  thrown  off  into 
the  lungs,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  impure  substances  necessarily  means 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

"  Hearts  never  break.  The  expression 
is  a  poetic  flight,  a  mere  metaphor,  but 
one  which  is  necessarily  understood. 
But  hearts  do  wear  out,  and  in  this  age 
of  rush  and  exciting  clamor  the  human 
heart  is  unquestionably  imposed  upon,  as 
in  cases,  for  instance,  of  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  or  other  stimulat- 
ing ingredients  which  find  lodgment  in 
the  human  stomach. 

"The  figures  I  have  given  are  based 
on  the  normal  agreed  upon  by  the  author- 
ities, but  my  own  view  is  that  they  are 
much  below  the  real  figures  when  it 
comes  to  the  average  heart  of  this  day." 


DRKAMS. 


MR.  LKGGB,  in  an  essay  on  dreams, 
in  the  Academy,  says  Andrew  Lang,, 
cites  Alfred  Maury's  remarkable  dream. 
"  that  he  was  about  to  be  guillotined, 
and  woke  up  to  find  that  a  lath  from  the 
head  of  the  bed  had  fallen  and  was  press- 
ing upon  his  neck."  Maury's  dream  was- 
much  more  cuiious  than  one  might  guess 
from  this  compressed  version.  His  mother 
was  in  the  room,  watching  him  as  he 
slept;  what  she  saw  was  a  lath,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  fall  and  touch  Maury's- 
neck,  when  he  instantly  awoke.  But  his- 
dream  had  comprised  a  whole  chapter 
from  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  suspected,  arraigned  before 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  taken  to  execution,  the 
whole  affair  occupying,  at  least,  many 
hours.  But,  as  Maury  saw,  what  hap- 
pened was  this:  he  felt,  in  sleep,  the 
touch  on  his  neck.  His  sleeping  self 
asked  itself,  "What  is  this?  "  and  replied 
by  the  long  and  (he  says)  coherent  dream- 
myth,  containing  vivid  experiences  occu- 
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pying,  if  not  days,  at  least  a  great  por- 
tion of  a  day.  And  through  all  these 
emotions  Maury  passed  in  the  fraction  of 
a  second  between  the  touch  on  his  neck 
and  his  complete  return  to  waking  con- 
sciousness. The  interest  of  this  dream, 
and  others,  lies  in  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  sleeping  self,  which  actually  con- 
structs, stages,  and  acts  out  a  long  story 
explanatory  of  a  real  sensation,  literally 
"in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  Mani- 
festly the  dream  self  is  a  dramatist  of 
force  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  waking 
self.  Shakespeare  could  not  have  con- 
structed that  plot,  in  the  given  time, 
when  awake.  In  short,  the  dreaming 
self,  like  the  soul  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  poem, 

'*  Did  not  know  the  bond  of  Time 
Nor  feel  the  manacles  of  Space, 


THE  NEAR  ROAD. 


THE  foot-path  that  ran  from  the  Warner 
place  to  the  Sherman  place  had  been 
much  in  use  once,  but  that  was  when 
David  Warner  and  Clara  Sherman  were 
children.  For  years  now  it  had  been 
overgrown  with  vines  and  choked  with 
fallen  branches.  The  families  had  quar- 
reled, and  the  "near  road,"  which  they 
had  so  often  traveled  together,  had  be- 
come a  place  to  be  avoided. 

The  children,  who  used  the  foot-path 
most,  were  sent  away  to  school,  that  they 
might  not  meet.  Mrs.  Warner  ceased  to 
go  to  quiltings  and  tea-parties  where  Mrs. 
Sherman  was  always  a  guest.  Mrs. 
Sherman  joined  another  church  five 
miles  away. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  the  quarrel 
would  end  when  Mr.  Warner  died;  in- 
deed, Mr.  Sherman  had  grown  lukewarm 
about  it  as  he  grew  older.  But  Mrs. 
Warner  appeared  henceforth  to  cherish  a 
double  grievance,  her  husband's  and  her 
own,  and  Mrs.  Sherman  was  no  whit  be- 
hind her  in  bitterness. 

Then,  as  it  chanced,  David  Warner  and 
Clara  Sherman,  returning  from  their  dif- 
ferent schools  on  the  same  day,  found 
themselves  set  down  at  a  lonesome  little 
country  station,  condemned  to  wait  hours 
for  a  delayed  train.  They  recognized 
each  other,  and  because  the  family  quar- 
rel seemed  to  them  a  needless  and  a  fool- 
ish thing,  they  renewed  their  early 
friendship  at  once. 

The  mothers  fumed  when  the  girl  and 


the  young  man  went  home  and  told  of 
the  encounter,  but  neither  of  the  young 
people  realized  how  deep  was  the  enmity 
between  the  women.  Thus  it  was  that 
when  Sunday  came  David  rode  over  to 
the  church  the  Shermans  attended,  and 
spoke  to  Clara,  after  meeting,  'Mn  the 
face  and  eyes  of  everybody."  There 
were  plenty  of  gossips  to  carry  the  tale  to 
David's  mother,  and  they  did  not  delay 
in  doing  so. 

The  next  morning,  early,  a  tall,  gaunt 
old  woman  shut  the  gate  of  the  Warner 
place  behind  her  and  took  her  way  down 
the  main  road.  She  was  going  to  ''  have 
it  out "  with  Susan  Sherman,  the  woman 
who  was  using  her  daughter  to  win  a  son 
away  from  his  mother.  Melinda  Warner 
saw  through  the  scheme!  She  meant  to 
confront  the  woman  in  her  own  house, 
and  tell  her  so. 

It  wa;s  so  early  that  the  woods  on  <»e 
side  of  the  road  were  still  alive  with  bird- 
songs.  In  the  fields  on  the  otiier  side  die 
men  were  cutting  com.  She  could  hear 
them  calling  to  one  another  with  a  great 
deal  of  light  laughter;  but  she  knew  that 
David's  voice  was  silent,  although  he 
was  working  there.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  she  had  had  a  disagreement  with 
her  boy — and  all  on  account  of  those 
Shermans. 

Down  the  slope  of  the  hiil,  along  the 
pleasant  valley  and  up  the  farther  slope 
she  went.  Years  had  passed  since  she 
had  last  traveled  it,  but  she  knew  every 
inch  of  the  road.  How  the  vines  over  the 
Shermans'  front  porch  had  grown  since 
she  saw  them  last!  She  stoc^  under  the 
shadow  of  them  for  a  moment — ^a  poor, 
lonely  old  woman,  remembering  old 
times;  then  she  raised  her  hand  and  gave 
a  loud  knock  at  the  open  door. 

No  one  responded.  She  could  see  that 
the  front  room  was  empty,  but  a  sound  of 
sobbing  came  from  the  room  beyond,  and 
she  went  in.  A  girl  who  seemed  to  have 
been  lying  across  the  bed  sat  up  and 
pushed  her  hair  away  from  a  tear-stained 
face. 

'*  Where  is  your  mother?"  demanded 
the  stern  old  woman  in  the  doorway. 
The  question  recalled  Clara's  griefs. 

**  Oh!  "  she  cried,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears.  ''She  has  gone  over  to  Mrs. 
Warner's — and  she  is  so  angry — and  I 
know  she'll  say  something  dreadful  and 
make  the  quarrel  worse  than  ever — ^and 
all  because  David  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
enemies!    Why  should  we  be  enemies? 
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Why  should  this  silly  quarrel  go  on? 
And  now  she's  gone  over  there  to  insult 
David  and  his  mother,  and  they'll  never 
forgive  it!  '* 

'*She  won't  find  David  or  his  mother 
at  home  to  be  insulted,"  said  the  old 
woman  in  the  doorway,  trembling  with 
passion.  *'My  son  is  in  the  field  at 
work,  and  I'm  here." 

Clara  sprung  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of 
delight.  Before  the  astounded  old  woman 
could  think,  the  girl  had  thrown  both 
arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

''  Oh,  I  know  you  now!  "  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. ''Don't  you  remember  the 
little  red-headed  Sherman  girl  you  used 
to  pet  because  you  hadn't  any  little  girl 
of  your  own?  I'm  Clara.  Don't  you 
remember  the  time  I  sprained  my  ankle, 
and  how  you  carried  me  all  the  way 
home,  and  how  I  didn't  want  you  to  go 
away  ag^in  ?  How  proud  you  must  be 
of  David!    Isn't  he  a  splendid  fellow  ?  " 

The  round  young  arms  about  her  neck, 
the  fresh  young  cheek  against  her 
withered  face,  the  old  times  called  back 
by  this  sweet  young  voice! 

The  bitter  old  woman  had  passed  many 
lonely,  loveless  years.  Her  son  had  been 
away,  engrossed  in  his  studies.  She  had 
felt  herself  shut  off  from  the  world.  And 
here,  all  at  once,  was  this  girl  with  her 
lovely  words  and  her  caresses — and  at  her 
touch  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up.  The  angry  old  woman 
found  herself  clasping  her  enemy's 
daughter  to  her  breast,  and  weeping  con- 
vulsively. 

**I  wish  I'd  had  a  girl  like  you!"  she 
cried,  desolately.  **  Maybe  if  I  had  it 
wouldn't  have  happened.  Maybe  I'd 
been  more  patient  and  more  forgivin'. 
It's  easier  for  people  to  be  good  when 
they're  petted  and  loved." 

The  sharp  little  woman  from  the 
Sherman  house  had  shut  her  own  gate 
behind  her  with  an  emphatic  click  that 
morning,  and  had  resolutely  made  her 
way  down  the  lane  and  across  the  foot- 
bridge, and  so  along  the  near  road. 

She  had  taken  that  course  almost  un- 
consciously, and  she  was  half-way  down 
the  valley  before  she  woke  to  a  realization 
of  the  scenes  through  which  she  was 
passing. 

Oh  Then  she  perseveringly  recalled  her 
grievances,  instead  of  her  pleasant  mem- 
ories. She  would  not  be  touched  by  the 
vines  that  trailed  across  the  near  road 
and  the  trees  that  had  fallen  and  blocked 


it  up.  If  the  near  road  was  in  ruins,  so 
was  that  old  past  when  the  Warners  were 
her  friends  and  she  was  theirs. 

Up  the  slope  the  Warner  house  came 
into  view.  Windows  and  doors  were 
wide  open,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
one  stirring. 

''Mother!"  she  heard  some  one  call. 
Somebody  came  in  by  the  back  way, 
tramping  through  the  rooms.  Mrs. 
Sherman  turned  toward  a  pallid  young 
man,  who  staggered  a  little  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  who  gazed  at  her  with  eyes 
that  did  not  appear  to  see. 

"  I*ve  slashed  my  hand  with  a  knife," 
he  murmured.  "  Do  you  think  you  could 
wrap  it  up?  It's  been  bleeding  pretty 
badly,  but  — " 

He  wavered  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
in  an  instant  her  arm  was  about  him  and 
she  was  helping  him  to  the  bench. 

"You  set  right  down  there,  David," 
she  cried,  "  and  I'll  get  you  a  pillow,  so's 
you  can  lie  down!" 

She  darted  into  a  well-remembered 
room,  and  came  back  with  the  pillow. 
"There,  now,  you  lie  still.  I  used  to 
know  where  M'lindy  kept  her  rags,"  she 
muttered.  "Yes,  here  they  are,  in  the 
same  old  closet — and  if  she  ain't  using 
the  very  rag-bag  I  made  her  when  David 
was  a  little  boy!  To  think  she  didn't 
throw  it  away!  And  I  bet  I  could  put 
my  hand  on  the  turpentine  bottle  with 
my  eyes  shut! " 

She  needed  to  know  where  it  was,  for 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  But  deftly 
and  rapidly  she  dressed  the  wounded 
hand;  and  then,  seeing  that  David  lay 
still  and  was  very  pale,  she  bathed  his 
face  and  fanned  him  with  his  mother's 
fan. 

"It'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two, 
Davy,"  she  said.  "The  turpentine*  11 
draw  the  soreness  out.  Don't  you  re- 
member when  you  were  little  and  cut 
your  wrist  on  a  broken  bottie  over  at  my 
house,  how  I  fixed  it  up  for  you  ?  And 
look  here !    It  didn'  t  even  leave  a  scar. ' ' 

A  little  stir  behind  her  made  her  turn, 
to  see  David's  mother  standing  hand  in 
hand  with  Clara. 

"O  M'lindy,  don't  ye  be  frightened! " 
she  cried.  "  He  ain't  hurt  much.  He'll 
be  over  it  in  a  little  while." 

Then,  before  either  of  them  knew  how 
it  happened,  they  were  down  on  their 
knees  beside  David,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Warner  was 
weeping  her  lonely  heart  out  on  Mrs. 
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Sherman's  shoulder,  and  the  little  old 
woman  was  saying,  distressfully: 

**  There,  don't  you  worry  now,  M'llndy ! 
It's  all  over — ^we're  friends  again — and  I 
know  in  reason  I  must  have  been  to 
blame.  Look  there!  Davy's  coming 
round  all  right — and  there's  Clara  laugh- 
ing and  crying  all  at  once — and  you  ain't 
got  a  thing  to  cry  for,  M'lindy! " 

David  was  all  right  an  hour  or  two 
later,  or  sufficiently  so  to  escort  Mrs. 
Sherman  and  her  daughter  home.  But 
Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  much 
puzzled  by  the  absence  of  his  family, 
gaped  in  apparent  bewilderment  when 
his  wife  and  daughter  fell  to  hugging 
him  and  talking  jubilantly,  both  at  once. 

Perhaps  he  understood,  however,  more 
than  they  told;  for  there  was  a  shrewd 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  when  finally  he  said: 

**I  cal'late  that  cut  won't  lay  you  up 
very  long,  Dave.  S*  pose  you  come  over  Sat- 
urday, and  we'll  take  a  day  off  and  clean 
out  the  near  road! " — Youth* s  Companion. 


••  I  SHALL  HAVE  TO  GET  ALONG." 


YOUNG  people  sometimes  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  rebuke  their  parents 
and  elders,  not  realizing  that  in  so  doing 
they  are  setting  themselves  up  as  judges 
and  counsellors  of  those  who  have  had 
long  and  deep  experience  of  the  world. 
The  quiet  retort  told  of  by  a  contributor 
may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  those 
who  are  too  ready  to  advise  or  criticise. 

It  had  been  a  number  of  years  since  I 
had  seen  my  brother  or  his  family,  so  that 
when  I  went  to  visit  in  his  home  I  felt 
that  his  children  were  really  strangers  to 
me.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  I 
discovered  that  Nat,  the  oldest  boy,  was 
ready  to  rebuke  or  advise  his  father. 
When  my  brother  bought  a  sorrel  horse 
from  one  of  his  neighbors,  Nat  exclaimed, 
disdainfully,  **Why  did  you  take  the 
sorrel,  father?  Anybody  can  see  that 
the  gray  horse  he  has  is  much  better  all 
around  than  the  sorrel." 

One  evening  at  the  table  Nat  found 
fault  with  his  father*s  treatment  of  an  old 
man  who  had  been  in  his  employ  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  who  now  and  then  was  led 
away  by  temptation. 

**  You're  too  tender-hearted,  father,  he 
declared.  **The  old  fellow  simply  im- 
poses on  you.  You'd  do  better  if  you  just 
shipped  him.  If  I  were  running  the  busi- 
ness— " 


"Nathaniel,"  my  brother  interrupted, 
solemnly,  with  his  eyes  twinkling  but  his 
face  otherwise  perfectly  grave,  "I've 
thought  often  lately,  when  you  have  been 
talking  to  me  about  these  things,  that  I 
might  have  been  a  wiser  and  better  man 
if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  example  in 
my  young  days.  But  as  I  was  deprived 
of  it,  I  shall  have  to  get  along  as  best  I 
can." 

A  shout  of  laughter  went  up  from  those 
at  the  table,  and  Nat  turned  crimson. 
During  the  remainder  of  my  visit  I  never 
again  heard  him  take  his  father  to  task. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 


BY  J.  W.  ALPORD. 


AN  eminent  teacher  once  asked  his 
pupil  the  question,  "  What  is  it  your 
ambition  to  become?"  The  pupil  an* 
swered,  ''A  great  scholar,  sir.  I  would 
like  to  know  many  languages  and  sciences 
— to  be  a  great  philosopher,  in  short." 
The  teacher  replied  that  a  man  may  be  a 
great  scholar  without  being  a  philoso- 
pher. A  scholar  deals  in  the  knowledge 
of  facts;  a  philosopher  in  the  reason  of 
things.  The  pupil  thereupon  stated  that 
he  would  like  to  know  both  the  facts  and 
the  reason  for  them.  Facts  and  the 
reasons  for  them;  showing  the  relation 
of  events  with  each  other;  the  chain 
which  connects  them;  the  cause  and 
effects  of  events.  This,  fellow  teachers, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  history  as  the  de* 
scription  of  battles  and  other  exterior 
events  which  it  recounts,  and  this  is 
**the  Philosophy  of  History." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  text-books 
on  history,  without  exception,  whether 
ancient,  mediaeval,  or  modern,  are  most 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  wars,  battles, 
conquests,  revolutions,  and  the  affairs  of 
government.  The  dry  bones,  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  of  the  body  politic  is 
held  up  to  view,  but  the  living  spirit  of 
history,  the  moral  facts,  the  social  condi- 
tion, the  progress,  or  perhaps  the  decline 
of  civilization,  the  causes  and  effects  of 
events,  with  which  the  philosophy  of 
history  has  to  deal,  are  left  in  the  back- 
ground or  wholly  ignored.  Why  this  is 
so  we  can  scarcely  define.  It  certainly  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation and  the  advanced  method  of  the 
instruction  of  the  times. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
depreciating  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
material  facts.  They  form  the  basis  of 
reflection  and  generalization,  without 
which  the  philosophy  of  history  could 
have  no  existence.  But  we  depreciate 
the  prevailing  tendency  to  recognize  as 
facts  those  only  which  are  material  and 
visible.  The  moral  and  hidden  facts 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  and  those  of  a 
general  nature  without  a  name,  are  no 
less  real  than  accounts  of  war  and  public 
acts  of  government.  They  may  be  more 
difficult  to  unravel;  the  historian  may  not 
recognize  them  so  readily;  and  it  may  re- 
quire more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  place  them  distinctly  before  the  pupils; 
but  this  does  not  alter  their  nature  nor 
lessen  their  value  as  essential  parts  of 
history. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  history  in  the 
time  allowed  for  its  study  in  the  usual 
course  of  public  instruction  ?  And  what 
evidence  have  we  of  its  utility  ?  These 
are  fair  questions  which  we  think  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered. 

"History,''  says  a  recognized  author- 
ity, *4s  not  a  science  whose  leading 
principles  can  be  systematically  exhibited 
within  a  moderate  compass,  and  of  which 
a  complete  elementary  knowledge  can  be 
imparted  within  a  limited  time.  There 
is  no  short  road  to  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  history.  The  study  must  be  pur- 
sued beyond  the  school-room  and  by  the 
pupil  himself.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
instructor  to  assist  the  student  in  his  in- 
vestigations, to  guide  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  his  studies. 

Abridgments  and  outlines  are  of  little 
use  to  the  young  student  of  history.  We 
might  as  well  expect  to  form  a  correct 
and  lively  impression  of  the  form  and 
features  of  a  living  man  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  human  skeleton,  as  to 
acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  history  from 
abridgments  alone.  And  yet  this  is  the 
material  which  our  text-books  furnish, 
and  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  de- 
liver to  his  young  apprentices.  With 
such  material,  we  can  imagine,  there  will 
arise  a  very  insignificant  structure  indeed. 

Since  we  cannot  obtain  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  history  from  outlines  and  abridg- 
ments; and  since  the  study  must  be  pur- 
sued beyond  the  school-room,  it  is  highly 
important  that  a  good  foundation  should 
be  laid,  a  good  beginning  be  made,  with 
a  view  not  only  to  acquire  a  knowledge 


of  facts,  but  to  discipline  the  mind  and 
lead  the  pupil  to  correct  habits  of  thought 
and  reasoning — to  teach  him  how  to  in- 
vestigate and  compare,  to  combine  and 
to  reflect  for  himself.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
careful  study  of  special  history  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  general--^and  associating 
the  facts  with  the  causes  which  produced 
them  and  their  resultant  eflects. 

The  fact  that  the  polarity  of  magne- 
tized iron  was  discovered  at  a  certain 
period,  may  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  no  thought  beyond  the  fact  as 
stated;  but  if  led  to  inquire  into  its  eflects 
he  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  the  dis^ 
covery,  though  apparently  insignificant, 
has  changed  the  face  of  the  entire  world- 
It  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent. 
It  has  converted  the  trackless  ocean  into 
a  common  highway,  brought  about  the 
rapid  interchange  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  and  carri^  to  heathen  and  barbar- 
ous nations  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  examples. 
We  bring  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
educational  ptiblic  with  the  conviction' 
that  a  reform  is  needed  in  this  particular 
branch  of  study,  not  only  in  the  methods 
of  its  presentation,  but  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a  text-book  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times. 


•'AYE,  THEY'RE  BONNIE," 


A  YOUNG  Scotch  girl,  who  was  taken 
ill  in  America,  knowing  that  she  must 
die,  begged  to  be  taken  back  to  her  native 
land.  On  the  homeward  voyage  she  kept 
repeating  over  and  over  the  sentence, 
**0h,  for  a  glimpse  o*  the  hills  o'  Scot- 
land 1 '  *  Before  the  voyage  was  half  over 
it  was  evident  to  those  who  were  caring 
for  her  that  she  could  not  live  to  see  her 
native  land. 

One  evening,  just  at  the  sun-setting, 
they  brought  her  on  deck.  The  west  was 
all  aglow  with  glory,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene.  Some 
one  said  to  her,  '*Is  it  not  beautiful?" 
She  answered,  **  Yes,  but  I'd  rather  see 
the  hills  o'  Scotland."  For  a  little  while 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  then,  opening 
them  again,  and  with  a  look  of  unspeak- 
able gladness  on  her  face,  she  exclaimed, 
**I  see  them  noo,  and  aye  they're  bon- 
nie."  Then,  with  a  surprised  look,  she 
added,  **I  never  kenned  before  that  it 
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was  the  hills  o'  Scotland  where  the  pro- 

Ehet  saw  the  horsemen  and  the  chariots, 
ut  I  see  them  all,  and  we  are  almost 
there.''  Then,  closing  her  eyes,  she  was 
soon  within  the  vail. 

The  Commonwealth^  commenting  on 
this  beautiful  little  happening,  says: 
'*  Perhaps  there  are  some  fair  hills  toward 
which  you  are  now  looking,  and  for  which 
you  are  now  longing,  and  you  may  be 
thinking  that  life  will  be  incomplete  un- 
less you  reach  them.  What  will  it  mat- 
ter if,  while  you  are  eagerly  looking, 
there  shall  burst  upon  your  vision  the 
King's  country,  and  the  King  Himself 
comes  forth  to  meet  you  ?  " 


BIRD  HOMES. 


THE  following  practical  and  timely 
suggestions  are  from  the  Department 
of  Zoology  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College:  *'  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  mankind  can  do  much  toward  induc- 
ing birds  to  colonize  on  his  premises. 
This  is  justifiable  upon  an  economic  basis 
as  well  as  for  the  aesthetic,  ethical  and 
educational  value  of  our  feathered  friends. 
There  is  not  a  bird  that  lives  near  the 
abode  of  man,  excepting  the  English 
sparrow,  that  will  not  do  far  more  good 
than  harm  and  many  times  each  year 
fully  repay  all  efforts  in  its  behalf.  In- 
terest the  boys  and  girls  in  these  things, 
and  in  watching  for  the  birds  and  pro- 
tecting them.     It  is  good  every  way. 

'*One  of  the  best  means  of  inducing 
the  birds  to  nest  around  the  premises  is 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  nesting 
boxes  or  houses.  The  sooner  in  the 
spring  these  are  put  up  the  more  likely 
will  the  feathered  tenants  be  to  accept 
them.  Just  as  soon  as  birds  come  to  us 
in  the  spring  they  commence  to  look  for 
good  nesting  sites.  There  are  not  nearly 
as  many  old  hollow  trees  and  stumps 
with  holes  as  there  used  to  be,  and  even 
rail  fences,  which  contained  holes  that 
were  selected  for  bird  homes,  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  chief  kinds  that  nest 
in  boxes,  logs  or  holes  are  the  following: 
Bluebirds,  wrens,  chickadees,  tit- mice  or 
'tom-tits,'  king  birds,  pewees,  and  some 
other  fly- catchers,  martins  and  swallows, 
besides  the  omnipresent  English  spar- 
rows. The  latter  can  easily  and  effectu- 
ally be  discouraged  by  a  few  well-directed 
charges  of  fine  shot.  When  they  find  the 
battle  is  against  them  they  soon  learn  to 


avoid  the  region  in  which  they  are  made 
unwelcome.  We  proved  this  last  year  by 
driving  away  the  English  sparrows,  while 
the  song-sparrows,  bluebirds  and  wrens 
remainc^d  and  nested. 

''A  few  fundamental  principles  should 
guide  a  person  in  putting  up  nesting  con- 
veniences.    Any  kind  of  material  may  be 
used  that  has  a  cavity  large  enough  to 
fully  contain  the  nest  and  birds.    Boxes, 
kegs,  tin  cans,  skulls  of  animals,  specially 
constructed    houses,   hollow  knots    and 
limbs,  and  particularly  hollow  logs  may 
be  used.    The  logs  may  be  sawed  into 
proper  lengths,  the  ends  boarded  up,  a 
hole  of  proper  size  cut,  and  then  used  as 
boxes  or  houses.    The  external  shape  of 
the  structure  is  not  important  to  the  birds. 
The  interior  should  be  large  and  roomy. 
Small  holes  or  cracks  should  be  made  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  to  admit 
air  and  light.   The  light  is  needed  for  the 
parents  to  see  to  feed  their  young  and  the 
air  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
young   birds   in   hot   weather.     There 
should  be  but  one  hole  large  enough  for 
use  as  a  door,  and  that  should  be  of  a 
size  suited  to  the  kind  of  bird  for  which 
it  is  intended.    Pot  wrens,  chickadees- 
and  tit-mice  it  should  be  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter;  for  blue- birds, 
fly-catchers,  etc. ,  two  inches;  and  for  the 
purple  martins  two  and  one-half  inches. 
No  platform  or  pin  should  be  attached 
outside  the  hole  for  a  perch,  as  this  would 
afford  a  good  footing  for  attacking  birds, 
especially  such  as  the  English  sparrow, 
which  might  attempt  to  drive  away  the 
desired  occupants.    The  hole  should  be 
nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom,  so  that 
it  will  not  become  filled  and  closed  by  the 
nesting  material.   Each  article  to  contain 
a  nest  should  be  firmly  fixed  to  its  place 
so  that  it  will  not  be  turned  down  at  a 
critical  moment,  as  during  a  storm,  and 
the  eggs  thus  broken  or  the  birds  killed. 
It  should  be  protected  from  cats,  squinels 
and  small  boys  by  bands  of  tin  and  barbed 
wires  being  fastened  around  the  support 
below  it.     Do  not  place  them  in  groups 
or  clusters  excepting  for  the  purple  mar- 
tins  and   swallows.     Most  birds  prefer 
to  have  their  nests  some  distance  from 
others,  especially  of  the  same  species. 
Por  martins   and   swallows   the  boxes 
should  be  on  poles  in  open  spaces,  but 
for  other  species  they  may  be  more  or  less 
concealed,  protected,  or  placed  in  trees, 
under  roofs,  etc.,  if  desired.     Do  not  put 
tin  cans  or  metal-covered  houses  intended 
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for  nests  where  the  hot  sunshine  will  fall 
on  them  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Do  not  permit  the  eggs  to  be  handled,  or 
the  nests  to  be  closely  Inspected  too  often. 
Do  not  feed  the  young  birds  directly.  If 
desired,  food  may  be  placed  where  the 
parents  will  find  it  and  use  it  as  their 
instinct  tells  them." 


A  WAYSIDE  SEED. 


ONE  would  not  dare  to  say  how  much 
Mrs.  Capen  paid  the  musician  for 
Slaying  at  her  reception;  it  was  some 
ibulous  sum,  but,  as  she  remarked,  one 
must  furnish  entertainment,  and  the  pian- 
ist was  all  the  rage.  When  the  first  notes 
of  the  instrument  rang  out,  there  was  a 
hush  for  a  moment  in  &e  brilliant  rooms, 
then  the  buzz  and  the  chatter  went  on 
with  renewed  vigor.  The  pianist's  heavy 
eyebrows  came  together  in  a  scowl,  but 
he  presently  forgot  himself  in  the  joy  of 
his  creation. 

Hannah  White  had  been  scrubbing  for 
Mrs.  Capen  that  day.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  she  left  the  house.  As  she 
passed  the  open  windows  of  the  reception- 
room  the  music  burst  upon  her  in  all  its 
thrilling  beauty.  Hannah  dropped  on 
the  grass  in  the  shadow  of  a  shrub.  She 
was  in  no  haste  to  get  home;  Jim  was 
sure  to  be  cross.  It  was  not  easy  living 
with  a  man  who  had  a  temper.  Hannah 
had  about  made  up  her  mind  to  go  back 
to  her  mother's.  Jim  could  get  along 
somehow.  If  he  should  miss  her,  so  much 
the  better;  it  would  only  serve  him  right. 

**  Life's  hard  on  poor  folks,"  thought 
Hannah,  as  she  leaned  her  tired  head 
against  the  piazza  and  listened.  At  first 
the  gay  music  came  unmeaningly  to  her 
ears;  then  it  deepened  into  fuller,  richer 
tones.  *'If  there  was  only  something 
real,  like  that!"  sighed  Hannah,  out  in 
the  dark. 

Suddenly  the  whole  movement  changed ; 
a  plaintive  note  crept  in  and  grew  into  a 
wistful  strain,  which  rose  and  fell  with 
yearning  tenderness,  bringing  a  strange 
pain  to  Hannah's  heart.  She  forgot 
everything  but  the  longing  of  those 
searching  notes.  Then  the  sadness  lost 
itself  in  a  glad,  sure  chord,  and  the  music 
stopped. 

'*Oh,"  said  Hannah,  aloud,  sitting  up 
straight,  **  I  didn't  know  I  cared  for  Jim 
/Atf/wayl" 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Capen  said  it  was 


money  wasted  to  have  music  at  a  recep- 
tion. Nobody  ever  listened  to  it.  The 
musician  thought  so,  too,  only  it  was  the 
music,  not  the  money,  he  considered  as 
thrown  away.  But  Hannah  sang  over 
her  wash-tub,  and  looked  so  like  old 
sweetheart  days  that  Jim  kissed  her  and 
called  her  "  old  girl,"  as  he  used  to  do. 

' '  Not  all  that  seems  to  fail  has  failed 
indeed.  What  though  the  seed  be  cast 
by  the  wayside  and  the  birds  take  it? 
Yet  the  birds  are  fed."— Kow/A'^  Com- 
pardon. 

SUGGESTION. 


W.  W.  DAVIS. 


IT  is  well  to  be  ambitious,  to  hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,  but  be  not  over  san- 
guine. Clay,  Webster,  Blaine,  Tilden, 
aimed  at  the  presidency,  but  died  disap- 
pointed men.  The  presidency  is  a  bur- 
den, an  oflSce  of  tremendous  responsibility, 
and  within  forty  years  three  of  our  be- 
loved magistrates  have  been  shot.  Still, 
young  men  should  aim  high.  No  limit, 
apparently,  to  their  achievements. 

So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  **Thou  must !" 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can !  '* 

In  order  to  succeed,  every  young  man 
should  form  a  plan.  No  matter  if  (the 
best  laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice  ''  gang 
aft  aglee."  The  plan  may  fail,  as  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  beautiful  story  of  Omar,  son  of 
Hassan.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  drift 
aimlessly  through  life.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, a  bad  and  brilliant  Frenchman: 
''I  have  passed  like  a  shadow  over  the 
earth."  Robert  Dale  Owen:  **  My  mis- 
take was  in  having  no  object  to  overcome, 
and  life  is  a  failure." 

Some  persons  have  a  bent  in  early  life. 
Mozart  was  an  infant  prodigy  in  music; 
Bishop  White  began  to  preach  in  aprons; 
the  boy  Pulton  played  with  water-wheels. 
If  you  are  not  sure  of  your  calling,  select 
something,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  you, 
change  to  what  seems  more  congenial. 
Finney  left  law  for  the  pulpit.  Hugh 
Miller  began  a  stone  mason  and  ended  a 
great  naturalist;  Peter  Cooper  tried  vari- 
ous things  until  he  hit  glue,  and  that 
stuck. 

Having  formed  your  plan  and  found 
your  business,  stick  through  thick  and 
thin.  Schliemann  lost  two  fortunes  in 
the  grocery  trade,  but  made  a  third,  and 
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uocovered  Troy.     Parkman,  toiling  for 

fifty  years,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 

monumental  French  empire  in  America. 

Remember  Paul :  ' '  This  one  thing  I  do. " 

Fanny  Kemble's  lines  to  a  graduating 

class  are  full  of  inspiration: 

A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear; 
Lift  it,  look  on  it,  bear  it  solemnly; 
Stand  up,  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win ! 


GOOD  AND  BAD  SEI<FISHNESS. 


AWBLL  known  literary  man  of  the 
last  century,  a  graceful  and  accom- 
plished writer,  who  has  been  pilloried  in 
B.  novel  as  the  embodiment  of  repulsive 
selfishness,  once  wrote,  **  The  same  people 
who  can  deny  others  everything  are  fam- 
ous for  refusing  themselves  nothing." 
That  is  a  very  good  description  of  selfish- 
ness, which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
mean  and  illiberal  mind  that  from  a 
short-sighted  desire  for  supposed  personal 
advantage  would  subordinate  the  com- 
fort, the  interest  and  the  happiness  of 
others  for  self-gratification,  however 
slight.  The  selfish  man  is  known  for  his 
intense  and  exclusive  regard  for  his  own 
interest  and  happiness  and  a  habitual  in- 
ability to  regard  the  rights  of  others,  or  a 
disposition  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
others  in  order  that  he  may  gain  some 
happiness  or  pleasure. 

Every  one  is  actuated  to  some  extent 
by  selfishness.  It  influences  and  controls 
necessarily  the  actions  of  all  mankind 
measurably,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been 
said  that  if  we  were  not  selfish  laws  would 
be  unnecessary.  Legislatures  might  ad- 
journ permanently  and  the  millennium 
would  be  attained.  The  upholders  of  the 
view  that  all  our  actions  are  based  on 
sulfishness  say  that  love,  afiection  for 
family  and  children,  all  our  best  actions 
and  motives,  in  the  final  analysis,  find 
their  spring  in  selfishness.  The  desire  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  the  ambition  to  gain 
a  competence,  the  struggle  of  the  labor 
organizations  for  higher  wages  and  im- 
proved conditions,  have  all  been  described 
as  selfishness.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
this  sort  of  selfishness  widely  differs  from 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  in  its 
common  acceptation.  It  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  this  commendable  kind  of  self- 
ishness, nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  do  so. 
This  subject  has  been  considered  by  the 
keenest  of  minds.    The  characteristic  of 


selfishness  is  to  lay  stress  on  mere  pleas- 
ure and  to  aim  at  the  happiness  of  the 
selfish  man,  at  the  same  time  overlooking 
or  contemning  the  happiness  of  others 
and  the  interests  of  society.  Love  of  the 
family  is,  however,  the  very  basis  of  so- 
ciety and  of  civilization.  The  early  pro- 
gress of  man  from  a  brutish  and  savage 
state  to  highly  organized  society,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  traced  or  inferred,  came 
through  the  knitting  together  even  more 
closely  of  parents  and  children  ;  then 
through  the  growth  of  the  clan  which 
became  necessary  to  protect  the  families 
from  others.  The  great  importance  of  the 
clan  was  in  time  recognized,  and  the  self- 
ish interests  of  the  individual  had  to  give 
way  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  interests 
of  the  clan.  His  conduct  was  guided  by 
that  fact  and  the  clan  enlisted  his  loyalty 
and  affection.  These  are  the  beginnings 
of  patriotism,  and  thus  the  very  savage 
worked  out  for  himself  the  principle  tlut 
he  had  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  own  prim- 
eval individual  selfishness  for  the  good  of 
others,  or,  as  we  would  say,  of  socie^, 
with  which  individual  interests  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  up.  In  yielding  up  some- 
thing of  his  own  the  ''  germs  of  altruism 
and  of  morality  "  found  root;  an  external 
standard  of  conduct  was  established  and 
altruism  was  developed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  of  society.  De- 
votion to  society  can  best  be  shown  by 
devotion  to  the  family;  and  the  individ- 
ual, the  worker  who  seeks  to  better  his 
lot,  provided  he  does  nothing  that  imper- 
ils the  rights  of  others,  is  not  doing  any- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
society,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doing 
the  one  thing  that  will  the  most  surely 
contribute  to  the  general  well  being.  The 
best  way  to  improve  society,  and  the  only 
certain  way,  is  that  each  individual  shall 
improve  himself,  and  if  a  man  permits  his 
own  family  to  be  lowered  he  will  inflict 
the  greatest  injury  upon  society  at  large, 
'  *  which  is  damaged  by  whatever  damages 
its  units.*' 

The  devotion  to  the  family  or  to  one's 
own  legitimate  interests  is  a  form  of  en- 
lightened selfishness  which  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  real  selfishness,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  detestable  attributes  of 
man.  It  is  true  that  some  people  are  so 
engrossed  in  their  families  that  they  neg- 
lect their  duty  to  society:  "A  good  man 
is  a  friend  to  all  the  world;  and  he  is  not 
truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish  well  and 
do  good  to  all  mankind  in  what  he  can.'' 
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Bat  this  is  a  failing  on  the  side  of  vir* 
tue,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
form  of  intense  selfishness  which  means 
sluggish  ease  and  the  indisposition  to 
make  any  effort  for  any  one  but  self,  and 
it  is  wholly  apart  from  the  light  and  fool- 
ish pursuit  of  mere  pleasure.  **I  no 
longer  run  after  pleasure/'  said  Charles 
Lamb,  ''I  let  it  come  to  me;"  and  all 
philosophers  and  moralists,  if  agreed  on 
any  one  thing,  are  a  unit  in  declaring 
that  he,  indeed,  will  be  fatally  deceived 
who  thinks  to  maintain  *'a  constant  ten- 
ure of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of 
sports  and  recreations;"  while  of  the 
really  happy  man  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  '*  it  is  his  trade  to  do  good,  and 
to  think  of  it  his  recreation."  And  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  reprobating 
utterly  the  notion  that  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  from  a  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
says:  '*  Never  did  any  soul  do  good,  but 
it  became  readier  to  do  the  same  again, 
with  more  enjoyment.  Never  was  love, 
or  gratitude,  or  bounty  practiced  but  with 
increasing  joy,  which  made  the  practicer 
still  more  in  love  with  the  fair  act." — 
Phila,  Ledger, 


SLANG  AMONG  GIRLS. 


A  GIRL  who  lives  much  along  with  her 
brothers  naturally  falls  into  their 
ways  of  speech,  not  always  to  the  advant- 
age of  her  Bnglish.  While  slang  is  never 
elegant,  unless  carried  to  excess  it  is 
often  vivacious  and  picturesque.  The 
odd  thing  about  slang  is  that  it  is  mainly 
designed  for  the  young.  A  man  as  he 
leaves  his  boyhood  sometimes  drops  the 
slang  thereof,  and  takes  up  the  business 
or  professional  language  he  is  to  use. 
With  a  girl,  the  tendency  is  to  carry  her 
slang  terms  into  mature  life,  and  while 
we  forgive  **  sweet  17  "  for  talking  of  an 
**  awfully  jolly  summer,"  and  a  **  ripping 
time,"  we  are  shocked  when  the  woman 
of  37  or  47  uses  the  same  phrases. 

The  rapid  changes  of  the  slang  in  vogue 
make  it  hard  to  keep  up  to  date  in  this 
respect.  **He  is  a  dandy,"  was  slang 
once,  but  is  seldom  heard  now.  There 
are  local  and  special  slang  terms  which 
are  misleading  and  perplexing  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  the  horsey  terms,  the  yacht 
language  and  the  golf  jargon  brought  into 
ordinary  conversation  with  no  apparent 
application  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion are  infuriating  to  the  purist. 


Girls  have  a  slang  of  their  own  not 
borrowed  from  their  brothers,  and  frank- 
ness compels  the  admission  that  it  is 
more  silly  than  harmful.  A  dog  who  is 
*' just  dear,"  a  bonnet  that  is  '*  a  dream," 
the  book  that  is  *  *  so  very  awfully  clever, ' ' 
all  are  described  in  girls'  slang,  and  we 
get  very  tired  of  hearing  it.  After  all,  to 
be  a  lady,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  certainly  includes  a  manner  of 
speech  which,  while  it  may  be  bright  and 
breezy  and  far  removed  from  anything 
stiff  or  pedantic,  bears  the  mark  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement. 

One  cannot  think  of  a  girl  whom  one 
looks  up6n  as  ladylike  coming  into  a 
room  to  address  a  man  there  as  *'old 
chap,"  or  **old  fellow,"  and  to  telk  of 
things  as  being  **  beastly  mean  "  or  ''rot- 
ten" or ''snide." 

To  use  slang  of  this  kind  is  to  be  really 
affected — though  it  is  not  so  patent  as  the 
affectation  of  the  sentimental  heroines  of 
early  Victorian  literature.  To  overcome 
the  slang  habit,  which  at  the  best  is  par- 
donable but  never  commendable,  read 
good  English,  be  natural,  eschew  all  ex- 
tremes in  manner  of  speech,  and  watch 
incessantly  against  the  too  frequent  use 
of  any  set  of  phrases  or  expressions. 


HARNESSING  A  GLACIER. 
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O  more  remarkable  enterprise  has  ever 
been  projected  in  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest  than  the  plan,  now  well  under 
way,  of  harnessing  the  mighty  glaciers  of 
Mount  Rainier  to  supply  the  growing 
cities  of  Puget  Sound — Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Everett — with  light,  heat,  traction  and 
industrial  power.  Next  to  the  harnessing 
of  Niagara,  no  electrical  enterprise  in  the 
whole  country,  perhaps,  presents  more 
striking  and  picturesque  features. 

The  outpourings  of  the  Mount  Rainier 
glaciers  offer  a  practically  ideal  source  of 
electrical  power,  both  on  account  of  the 
constancy  of  their  flow  and  the  remark- 
ably sharp  descent  at  which  they  pitch 
down  the  mountain  side.  The  peak  itself, 
rising  to  a  height  of  14,500  feet,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  moisture-bearing  winds  that 
for  certain  months  of  the  year  blow  al- 
most incessantly  from  the  Pacific,  gathers 
an  immense  weight  of  ice  about  its  sum- 
mit. The  average  annual  rainfall  on 
Mount  Rainier  is  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inches — or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  in   New  York  city. 
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Nearly  all  this  moisture  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  snow,  which,  converted  into 
ice  under  pressure,  melts  continuously 
about  the  lower  edges  of  the  sixteen  great 
glaciers  which  form  the  Rainier  ice-cap. 
This  supply  of  water,  too,  is  singularly 
constant.  Even  the  slight  diminution  of 
flow  in  winter— which  on  Puget  Sound 
is  rather  a  rainy  season  than  a  winter  as 
Easterners  understand  a  winter — is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  the  spongy 
soil  of  the  national  forest  reserve  below 
the  snow-line  is  then  the  source  of  an 
unusually  heavy  flow  of  water,  thus  fully 
making  up  for  the  lessened  volume  issu- 
ing from  the  glaciers  above.  The  daily 
flow,  too,  is  regulated  throughout  the 
year  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  **  glacial  tides."  The 
sources  of  the  streams  rise — that  is,  to 
their  maximum  height^  during  the  early 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  hottest  and 
the  glaciers  melt  the  fastest— so  that  the 
increased  volume  of  current  reaches  the 
power-house  down  stream  just  at  the 
hour  of  early  evening,  when  the  demand 
for  electricity  is  the  greatest  in  the  cities 
in  the  valley  below. 

The  credit  for  this  unique  enterprise  of 
glacier-harnessing  is  due  to  the  Stone  and 
Wester  electrical  management  of  Boston, 
which  already  controls  traction  and  light- 
ing plants  in  the  Puget  Sound  cities,  in- 
cluding the  new  *' Interurban"  between 
Seattle  and  Tacoma;  and  work  on  it  is 
already  progressing,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  completed  early  in  1904. 
When  finished  it  will  include  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  arrangements  known  to 
engineering  science.  For  one  thing,  it 
involves  the  creation  of  a  waterfall  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet  high.  The  Puyallup 
river  has  been  dammed  at  a  point  near 
where  it  emerges  from  the  glacier,  and 
from  the  pool  thus  formed  water  is  carried 
through  a  flume  of  very  gradual  descent 
along  a  loop  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  river  for  rather  more  than  ten  miles. 
Having  reached  a  point  where  the  river 
bed  lies  nine  hundred  feet  below  in  the 
canon,  the  flume  discharges  itself  into  a 
**forebay,**  or  reservoir.  Out  of  this 
reservoir  pipes  seventeen  hundred  feet 
long  and  leading  downward  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  hurl  their  streams 
against  four  giant  impulse-wheels  set  in 
the  power-house.  The  pipes,  which  are 
of  one-inch  steel  with  a  diameter  of  four 
feet  at  the  upper  end,  taper  to  a  five-inch 
nozzle  at  the  bottom,  from  which  the 


water  will  issue  at  a  velocity  of  nearly 
three  miles  a  minute.  One  of  these 
streams,  it  is  calculated,  would  instantly 
break  through  the  thickest  oak  plank  or 
penetrate  in  a  short  time  a  sheet  of  ten- 
inch  steel.  In  appearance  it  will  resemble 
not  so  much  a  stream  of  water  as  a  great, 
unmoving  bar  of  ice.  Strike  it  with  a 
crowbar  and  it  will  ring  out  like  an  anvil. 
All  this  overpowering  force,  instead  of 
destroying  the  wheel,  will  set  it  rotating 
at  the  tremendous  velocity  of  seven  thou- 
sand feet  a  minute,  generating  twenty 
thousand  horse-power,  capable  of  raising 
ninety-nine  thousand  tons  a  foot  a  minute. 
It  seems  probable  that  eventually  most 
of  the  work  done  in  a  whole  chain  of 
cities — from  Olympia  to  British  Columbia 
—will  be  performed  by  this  gigantic  vol- 
canic peak. — Harper  s  Weekly. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  VL 


THE   BBST  AND   MOST   BNDURING  WORX 
THAT  IS  DONE  IN  ANT  SCHOOI*. 


IN  one  of  my  early  interviews  with  Rob- 
ert Hall,  says  his  biographer,  I  used 
the  term  "felicity"  three  or  four  times 
in  rather  quick  succession.  He  asked 
me,  **  Why  do  yon  say  felicity  ?  Happi- 
ness is  a  better  word,  more  musical,  and 
genuine  Bnglish,  coming  from  the  Sax- 
on." *' Not  more  musical,"  said  I.  "Yes, 
more  musical,  and  so  are  all  words  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  generally.  Listen, 
sir:  My  heart  is  smitten  and  withered 
like  grass.  There  is  plaintive  music. 
Listen  again,  sir:  Under  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.  There  is  cheer- 
ful music."  **  Yes,"  I  said,  **  but  rejoice 
is  French."  **True,  but  all  the  rest  is 
Saxon,--  and  rejoice  is  almost  out  of  time 
with  the  other  words.  Listen  again: 
Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling.  I  could  think  of  the  word  tear 
till  I  wept." 

**  I  could  think  of  the  word  tear  till  I 
wept."  It  is  many  years  since  we  read 
this  paragraph  for  the  first  time,  but  this 
word  tear  fixed  it  for  us  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  forgetting.  Do  we  teach  words? 
do  we  study  them  ?  do  we  know  them? 
We  are  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  with 
our  pupils,  but  too  often  neither  we  nor 
they  know  aught  of  the  priceless  value 
of  the  gems  we  toss  so  carelessly  from  one 
to  another.    We  should  have,  and,  in  so 
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far  as  posssible,  we  should  cause  them  to 
have  and  to  be  interested  in  such  delight- 
fdl  knowledge.  Any  lesson  may  be  rich 
in  its  word  study  if  we  choose  to  make  it 
90,  but  especially  the  spelling  lesson.  For 
a  pupil  or  teacher  to  think  that  he  knows 
words  when  he  can  pronounce  them  at 
sight  or  spell  them,  is  very  absurd.  We 
must  tear  them  to  pieces,  see  how  they 
are  made,  what  their  parts  mean — and  do 
this  every  day.  This  is  a  stimulus  of  the 
best  kind  to  learning  that  has  education 
in  it,  that  does  not  end  with  the  school 
life,  that  familiarizes  the  mind  with  a 
thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
namely,  that  words  have  life  in  them  and 
history  behind  them  and  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance and  interest  of  which  the  aver- 
age individual  in  the  school-room  and 
ont  of  it  little  dreams. 

Beyond  that  we  want  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and  stanzas,  and  poems,  and 
complete  articles  in  prose;  and  we  want 
these  to  be  our  very  own,  apart  from  the 
book,  in  the  memory.  And  the  work  of 
a  school  that  does  not  put  into  the  mem- 
ory of  the  pupil  good  thoughts  in  the  best 
form  whidi  our  literature  affords — and 
this  in  great  variety  and  large  measure — 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  from  the  class- 
room and  from  the  school  as  treasure  for 
a  life-time — is  surely  most  defective.  We 
must  preach  this  high  gospel  of  educa- 
tion, and  illustrate  the  text  by  what  we 
ourselves  do  in  the  school-room.  If 
teachers  in  general  could  be  induced  to 
do  this  fine  memory  work  they  would 
soon  come  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  as 
the  best  thing  in  their  school  work,  and 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  their  lives.  Too 
little  of  this  work  is  done  everywhere, 
too  much  nowhere. 

A  recent  writer,  in  speaking  of  Presi- 
dent Kliot,  of  Harvard,  and  the  influence 
he  has  exerted  upon  the  school,  puts  it 
very  forcibly,  when  he  says:  **Tens  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
can  expand  their  hearts  and  minds  with 
science  and  history  and  literature,  who 
but  foi-  President  Eliot  would  have  been 
doomed  to  the  monotonous  tread-mill  of 
formal  studies,  dry  husks  of  superfluous 
arithmetic,  thrice-thteshed  straw  of  un- 
essential grammar,  and  the  innutritions 
shells  of  unrememberable  details  in  geo- 
graphy. They  will  get,  are  getting,  some 
brief  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  loveliness 
0  nature  and  her  laws,  some  slight  touch 
0  inspiration  from  the  words  and  deeds 
0  the  world's  wisest  and  bravest  men  to 


carry  with  them  as  a  heritage  to  brighten, 
their  future  humble  homes  and  gladden 
all  their  after  lives.  It  is  this  which 
President  Kliot  speaks  of  as  '  that  finest 
luxury,  to  do  some  perpetual  good  in  the 
world.'  "  And  I  quote  this  paragraph 
almost  wholly  for  its  closing  words — 
'*  that  finest  luxury,  to  do  some  perpetual 
good  in  the  world."  Well  might  these 
noble  words  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of 
gold  in  every  school-room  and  hall  of 
learning  throughout  the  world. 

Fill  the  memory  with  good  thoughts 
in  their  best  expression,  and  we  are  edu- 
cating toward  the  possibility  of  high 
companionship  with  the  elect  souls  of  the 
ages;  we  are  educating  the  growing  boy 
and  girl  to  feel  the  force  and  beauty  of 
lines  like  these: 

**  Long  I  followed  happy  guides, 
I  could  never  reach  their  sides, 
.   .   .  No  speed  of  mine  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails. 
On  and  away  their  hasting  feet 
Make  the  morning  proud  and  sweet; 
Flowers  they  strew — I  catch  the  scent; 
Or  tone  of  silver  instrument 
Leaves  on  the  wind  melodious  trace; 
Yet  I  could  never  see  their  face." 

It  is  a  very  shallow  soul  that  can  repeat 
these  fine  things  again  and  again,  and 
yet  again,  and  get  nothing  of  suggestion 
or  enjoyment,  nor  any  gain  in  taste  or 
style  or  vocabulary.  Physically  we  eat 
and  live  from  day  to  day.  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  law  of  our  being,  and  we  eat 
such  food  as  may  be  within  our  means  or 
within  our  reach.  There  are,  it  is  true». 
vast  millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
little  choice  as  to  what  they  shall  eat  or 
drink,  but  are  pinched  and  starved, 
through  all  their  lives;  and  we  are  told 
of  a  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco- 
who  eat  the  very  clay  as  a  part  of  their* 
daily  food.  It  is  a  pitiful  story.  Intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  many  men  do  as. 
badly  and  even  worse  than  this  in  their 
frightful  poverty.  How  is  it  with  us^ 
How  is  it  with  our  pupils?  The  old 
prophet,  we  are  told,  ate  of  the  food  the 
angel  gave,  and  "  went  in  the  strength  of 
that  meat  forty  days. ' '  Cost  what  it  may, 
let  us  find  it — and  share  it  with  others — 
if  we  can,  this  angels'  food.  It  is  Lowell, 
I  think,  who  says,  '*  Literature  introduces 
us  to  the  company  of  saint  and  sage.  It 
enables  us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes, 
hear  with  the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to  the 
sweetest  voices  of  all  times." 

Does  the  pupil  see  all  the  meaning  or 
beauty  or  grandeur  in  the  lines,  the  para- 
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graph,  or  poem?  Do  you?  Does  any- 
body, if  it  be  the  work  of  a  master,  or  of 
the  deep  things  of  the  spirit?  **From 
less  to  more  "  is  the  law  of  growth. 

It  did  not  seem  best  to  insert  any  of 
these  selections  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Journal.  We  bring  up  the  missing 
dates  and  close  the  series  of  articles  with 
the  present  number.  The  date  March 
31st  is  omitted,  as  the  Teachers'  Institute 
of  Lancaster  was  in  session  at  that  time 
and  the  school  was  closed. 

MARCH. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 
With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies, 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet.  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long^,  bright  sunny  day. 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm. 
And  heavetf  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 
And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet 

Thou  bring*st  the  hope  of  these  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 

When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

Wm,  CulUn  Bryant, 

POLONIUS  TO  LAERTES. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid   for.     There, — my  blessing 

with  you, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charac^ter.     Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue, 
Nor  any  uu proportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hookj  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Be- 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in,     [ware 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy: 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man; 
And  they  in  Prance,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 


Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  own  self  be  tme. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
March  10,  Wm.  Shakspeore. 

FOUR  OUTLINES. 

A  mouse  saw  his  shadow  on  the  wall 
Said  he :  *'  I  am  larger  than  an  elephant 
I  will  go  forth  and  conquer  the  world." 
At  that  moment  he  espied  a  cat.  In  the 
next  he  had  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  .  •  .  Every  day  from  the  time  he 
was  a  boy,  a  man  walked  alone  in  a 
quiet  place  and  thought,  and  he  doubted 
not  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  walked 
there  for  so  many  years,  but  at  length  he 
came  to  know  that  the  same  man  had  not 
walked  there  twice.  .  .  .  Death  came  to 
a  door  and  knocked.  Seeing  it  was 
Death,  they  barred  the  door,  but  Death 
broke  down  the  bars  and  entered,  taking 
away  whom  he  would.  Death  came  to 
another  door  and  knocked.  Seeing  it 
was  Death,  they  opened  wide  the  door 
and  welcomed  him.  At  this  Death 
turned  his  back  and  went,  saying,  "  Who 
desires  me,  I  desire  not."      .   .  Two  men 

Slowed  in  a  field.  One  plowed  straight, 
eeping  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  No 
weeds  grew,  and  he  gathered  great  stores 
of  corn.  When  he  died  his  son  inherited 
much  land.  He  lived  in  comfort  and 
plowed  in  his  father's  fields.  The  other's 
furrows  were  not  straight.  At  times  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  lark,  or  to  admire 
a  flower  that  grew  upon  a  weed.  He 
knew  the  name.s  of  the  plants  and  their 
times  of  flowering.  He  knew  the  names 
of  the  stars  also.  He  died  owning  no 
goods  or  lands.  His  son  inherited  bis 
father's  poverty.  The  son  inherited  also 
his  father's  love  of  nature.  He  became  a 
great  artist,  whose  name  and  fame  spread 
over  two  continents. 

NOBILITY. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeing — 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming    . 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness. 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There^s  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure. 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren; 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 
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'Tis  not  in  the  pages  of  story 

The  heart  of  its  ills  to  beguile, 
Thongh  be  who  makes  courtship  to  Glory 

Gives  all  that  be  bath  for  her  smile. 
For  when  from  her  heights  he  has  won  her, 

Alas !  it  is  only  to  prove 
That  nothing's  so  sacred  as  honor, 

And  nothing  so  loyal  as  love ! 

We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses. 

Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets; 
And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses. 

Helps  more  than  the  thing  that  it  gets. 
Per  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing. 

Nor  gaining  of  great  nor  of  small, 
But  just  in  the  doing;  and  doing 

As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  afi. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating, 

Against  the  world  early  and  late. 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating — 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whqse  winnings  are  less  than  his  worth; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble. 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

Alice  Cary, 

DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  Ixigh  o'er  vales  and  hills 
When  ail  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering,  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
That  twinkle  in  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed,  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  to  nie  the  show  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

March  //.  IVm.  Wordsworth, 

SPRING. 

The  spring — she  is  a  blessed  thing ! 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers. 
She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees, 
The  partner  of  their  revelries, 
Our  star  of  hope  through  wintry  hours. 

The  merry  children,  when  they  see 
Her  coming  by  the  budding  thorn. 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  floor, 
They  shout  beside  the  cottage  door. 
And  run  to  meet  her  night  and  morn. 

They  are  soonest  with  her  in  the  woods. 
Peeping  the  withered  leaves  among, 
To  nnd  the  earliest  fragrant  thing 
That  dares  from  the  cold  earth  to  spring, 
Or  catch  the  earliest  wild-bird's  song. 


The  little  brooks  run  on  in  light, 
As  if  they  had  a  chase  of  mirth; 
The  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  warm. 
Our  very  hearts  have  caught  the  charm 
That  sheds  a  beauty  o'er  the  earth. 

The  ag^d  man  is  in  the  field; 

The  maiden  'mong  her  garden  flowers; 

The  sons  of  sorrow  and  distress 

Are  wandering  in  forgetful  ness 

Of  wants  that  fret  and  care  that  lowers. 

She  comes  with  more  than  present  good, 
With  joys  to  store  for  future  years. 
From  which,  in  striving  crowds  apart, 
The  bowed  in  spirit,  bruised  in  heart, 
May  glean  up  hope  with  grateful  tears. 

Up  !  let  us  to  the  fields  away. 
And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air; 
The  bird  is  building  in  the  tree, 
The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bee. 
And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 

Mary  Howitt, 

THE  BROKEN  WING. 

In  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden — 

A  little  brown  wing  in  her  hat. 
With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  the  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 

Through  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 
By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred, 

But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 
That  painted  the  wing  of  that  bird. 

The  oxgan  rolls  down  its  great  anthem 
With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent ; 

But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 
Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent 

The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle : 
*<  No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground ; '' 

But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 
Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound. 

BRUTUS  ON  THE  DEATH   OF  Ci^SAR. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers! 
Hear  me  for  my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that 
you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honor;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor, 
that  you  may  believe.  Censure  me  in 
your  wisdom;  and  awake  your  senses, 
that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there 
be  any  in  this  assembly — any  dear  friend 
of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus' 
love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If, 
then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer: 
Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I 
loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar 
were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen? 
As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honor  him;  but,  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  are  tears, 
for  his  love;  joy,  for  his  fortune;  honor, 
for  his  valor;  and  death  for  his  ambition! 
Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a 
bondman  ?    If  any,  speak;  for  him  have 
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I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I 
pause  for  a  reply. 

None?  Then  none  have  I  offended. 
I  have  done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you 
shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory 
not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy; 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by 
Mark  Antony,  who,  though  he  had  no 
hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  bene- 
£X  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth— as  which  of  you  shall  not? 
With  this  I  depart, — that,  as  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have 
the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall 
please  my  country  to  need  my  death. — 
.Shakspeare.  March  24., 

DOING  POR  OTHBRS. 

Hear  then  my  counsel;  hear  the  word  divine: 
To  every  man  eive  that  which  most  he  needs; 
Do  that  which  he  can  never  do  for  youi     [water, 
Thus  live  you  like  the  spring  that  g[ives  you 
And  like  the  grape  that  sheds  for  you  its  blood. 
And  like  the  rose  that  perfume  sheds  for  you. 
And  like  the  bread  that  satisfies  }rour  need. 
And  like  the  clouds  that  pour  their  rain  for  you, 
And  like  the  sun  that  shines  so  gladly  for  you, 
And  like  the  earth  that  bears  you  on  her  bosom, 
And  like  the  dead  who  left  their  care  for  you. 

You  cannot  teach  the  dead,  nor  bless  the 
heavens, 
Nor  bear  the  earth ,  nor  give  the  sun  more  glory, 
Nor  the  clouds  more  rain;  you  cannot  nouriui 

bread, 
Nor  give  the  rose  its  fragrance,  nor  the  vine 
'  Its  sap,  nor  can  you  feed  the  water-springs. 

And  now,  what  were  you,  if  none  did  for  you 
What  you  ne*er  did  and  ne*er  can  do  for  them  ? 
For  what  can  ypyx  return  to  God  for  all  ? 
Your  very  spirit  means  His  spirit — given: 
Then  like  that  spirit,  freely,  purely,  truly. 
Divinely,  do  for  every  one  your  best. 
Thus  only  can  you  live  in  righteousness, 
In  heavenly  peace,  joyful,  and  free  from  care; 
Thus  will  you  live  even  as  His  spirit  lives; 
'  Thus  will  you  in  His  very  kingdom  dwell. 

THE  DAY  IS  DONB. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wines  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist ! 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 


And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heaitfelt  lay. 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time: 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  mnaicv 
Their  mighty  thonehts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  hetut 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  sammer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 

Who,  through  lon^  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderftd  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  th v  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Longfellom. 

CROSSING  THB  RUBICON. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
of  Cdesar's  benevolent  disposition,  and  of 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  civil  war,  observes,  '*  How  long  did 
he  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon !" 
How  came  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river? 
How  dared  he  cross  it?  Shall  private 
men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private 
property,  and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect 
to  the  boundaries  of  his  country's  rights? 
How  dared  he  cross  that  river  ?  Oh!  bat 
he  paused  upon  the  brink.  He  should 
have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere  he  had 
crossed  it!  Why  did  he  pause?  Why 
does  a  man's  heart  palpitate  when  he  is 
on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful 
deed  ?  Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his 
victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his  glar- 
ing eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  blow, 
strike  wide  of  the  mortal  part  ?  Because 
of  conscience!  'Twas  that  made  Csesar 
pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon. 
Compassion!  What  compassion?  The 
compassion  of  an  assassin,  that  feels  a 
momentary  shudder  as  his  weapon  be- 
gins to  cut!    Caesar  paused    upon  the 
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brink  of  the  Rubicon!  What  was  the 
Rubicon?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's 
province.  From  what  did  it  separate  his 
province  ?  From  his  country.  Was  that 
country  a  desert  ?  No:  it  was  cultivated 
and  fertile,  rich  and  populous!  Its  sons 
were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generos- 
ity! Its  daughters  were  lovely,  suscept- 
ible, and  chaste!  Friendship  was  its  in- 
habitant !  Love  was  its  inhabitant ! 
Domestic  affection  was  its  inhabitant! 
Liberty  was  its  inhabitant!  All  bounded 
by  the  stream* of  the  Rubicon!  What 
was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
that  stream?  A  traitor,  bringing  war 
and  pestilence  into  the  heart  of  that 
country!  No  wonder  that  he  paused, — 
no  wonder  if,  his  imagination  wrought 
upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld 
blood  instead  of  water,  and  heard  groans 
instead  of  murmurs !  No  wonder,  if  some 
Gorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into  stone 
upon  the  spot!  But  no! — he  cried,  *•*  The 
die  is  cast!  *'  He  plunged!— he  crossed! 
and  Rome  was  free  no  more! — Knowles. 
AprUy. 

MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array, 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  nde; 
He  had  safe  condnct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu: 

"Though  something  I  might  'plain,*'  he  said, 

"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  the  king's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid, 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  Karl,  receive  my  hand." 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: 

'*  My  manors,  halls,  and  towers  shall  still 

Be  open  at  my  sovereign *s  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  kini^'s  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation  istone; 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp, 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

Burned  Marmion 's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire; 

And  ''This  to  me,"  he  said, 
**  And  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And  Douglas,  more,  I  tell  thee  here, 

Bven  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 


I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  that  I'm  not  peer 
To  any  Lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou— hast— lied  I " 

On  the  Barl's  cheek,  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 
Fierce  he  broke  forth;  "And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hop'st  thou  thence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St.  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms, — ^what,  warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need, — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  grazed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembles  on  the  rise: 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim, 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band 

He  halts  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

'* Horse!    horse!"  the    Douglas   cried,   ''and 

chase!" 
But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace: 
"A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name: 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  nery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  ttie  Douglas'  blood; 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'T  is  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried; 
"  Bold  he  can  speak,  and  fairly  ride; 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this,  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  walls. 

Walter  Scott. 

WOODMAN,  SPARK  THAT  TREE. 

Woodman  spare  that  tree !  touch  not  a  single 

bough; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me,  and  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand,  that  placed  it  near 

his  cot. 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand;   thy  axe  shall 

harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree !  Its  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — and  wouldst  thou 
hew  it  down  ?  [bound  ties; 

Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke !  cut  not  its  earth- 
O  spare  that  aged  oak  now  towering  to  the  skies. 

When  but  an  idle  boy  I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushingjoy,here  too  my  sisters  play 'd. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here;  my  father  pressed 
my  hand —  [stand. 

Forgive  the  foolish  tear;  but  let  that  old  oak 

My  heart-striufi^s  round  thee  cling,  close  as  thy 

bark,  old  friend; 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing,  and  still  thy 

branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave  !  and,  woodman, 

leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save,  thy  axe  shall  harm 

it  not.  George  P,  Morris, 

April  14. 
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SONG  OP  THE  MAIDBN. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  belov*  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmeringsquare; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret, 
O  Death  in  lyife,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Bnid's  song. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

Sroud; 
y  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm,  and 
cloud: 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 

frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  nor  down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

'*  BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK  !  " 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
As  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
As  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill: 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  botmdlesi 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 


Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark. 
For  tho*  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Hace 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 
April  21,  Alfred  Tennyson. 

SMALI,  BEGINNINGS. 

A  traveler  through  a  dusty  road  strewed  aconu 

on  the  lea; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew 

into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade,  at  evening    time,  to 

breathe  its  early  vows; 
And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon,  to  bask 

beneath  its  boughs; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  danglmg  twigs,  the 

birds  sweet  music  bore; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place,  a  blessing  evermofe. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  grass 

and  fern, 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well,  where  wearj 

men  might  turn; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle  at 

the  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged 

that  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  a^ain,  and  lo !  the  well,  by  smnmen 

never  dried,  . 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues,  and 

saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought ;  'twas 
old,  and  yet  'twas  new; 

A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain,  but  strong  in  being 
true. 

It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind,  and,  lo  \  its  light 
became 

A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ra^,  a  monitory  flame: 

The  thought  was  small,  its  issue  great;  a  watch- 
fire  on  the  hill, 

It  sheds  its  radiance  far  adown,  and  cheeiB  the 
valley  still. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  that  thronged 

the  dally  mart. 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love,  unstudied 

from  the  heart; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, — a  transitoiy 

breath, — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust;  it  saved  a 

soul  from  death. 
O  germ !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love !  O  thought 

at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  but  mighty  at 

the  last.  Charles  Mackay, 

NOW. 

The  venerable  Past — is  past; 

'Tis  dark,  and  shines  not  in  the  ray: 
'Twas  good,  no  doubt — 'tis  gone  at  last- 
There  dawns  another  day. 
Why  should  we  sit  where  ivies  creep, 
And  shroud  ourselves  in  chamels  deep 
Or  the  world's  yesterdays  deplore. 
Mid  crumbling  ruins  mossy  hoar? 

Why  should  we  see  with  dead  men's  eyes, 
Looking  at  Was  from  morn  till  night. 

When  the  beauteous  "Now,  the  divine  To  Bs, 
Woo  with  their  charms  our  living  sight? 
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Why  should  we  hear  but  echoes  dull, 
When  the  world  of  sound,  so  beautiful, 

Will  give  us  music  of  our  own  ? 
Why  in  the  darkness  should  we  group, 
When  the  sun,  in  heaven*8  resplendent  cope» 

Shines  bright  as  ever  it  shotie  ? 

Abraham  saw  no  brighter  stars 

Than  those  which  bum  for  thee  and  me. 
When  Homer  heard  the  lark's  sweet  song 

Or  night-bird's  lovelier  melody, 
They  were  such  sounds  as  Shakspeare  heard, 
Or  Chaucer,  when  he  blessed  the  bird; 
Such  lovely  sounds  as  we  can  hear. 

Great  Plato  saw  the  vernal  year 

Send  forth  its  tender  flowers  and  shoots, 

And  luscious  autumn  pour  its  fruits; 

And  we  can  see  the  lilies  blow, 

The  corn-fields  wave,  the  rivers  flow; 

For  us  all  bounties  of  the  earth. 

For  us  its  wisdom,  love  and  mirth, 

If  we  daily  walk  in  the  sight  of  God, 

And  prize  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed. 

We  will  not  dwell  amid  the  graves, 

Nor  in  dim  twilights  sit  alone, 
To  gaze  at  molder^  architraves, 

Or  plinths  and  columns  overthrown; 
We  will  not  only  see  the  light 

Through  painted  windows  cobwebbed  o'er, 
Nor  know  the  beauty  of  the  night 

Save  by  the  moonbeam  on  the  floor: 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Or  moon,  or  stars,  our  hearts  shall  glow; 
We'll  look  at  nature  face  to  face. 

And  we  shall  love  because  we  know. 

The  present  needs  us.     Every  age 
Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage 
No  lazy  luxury  or  delight — 
But  strenuous  labor  for  the  right; 
For  Now,  the  child  and  sire  of  Time, 
Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 
To  make  it  better  than  the  past, 


And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 
Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore, 
Thouffh  it  might  bless  them  evermore, 
Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright: 
'Tis  ever  new,  'tis  ever  bright. 

Time,  nor  Btemity,  hath  seen 
A  repetition  of  delight 

In  all  its  phase?:  ne'er  hath  been 
For  men  or  angels  that  which  is  ; 

And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it,  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Now  is  ever  good  and  fair. 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir, 
And  we  of  it    So  let  us  live 
That  from  the  past  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now— from  Now  a  joy 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e'er  destroy. 

Charles  Mackay. 

FINIS. 

An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless; 

Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 

But  whose  echo  is  endless: 

The  world  is  wide,  these  things  are  small, 

They  may  be  nothing,  but  they  are  all. 

**  And  God  so  loved  the  world."  Re- 
luctantly and  tardily  that  world  begins  to 
learn  that  for  love  to  share  our  ignorance 
is  the  supreme  wisdom,  and  for  love  to 
share  our  weakness  is  the  supreme  power, 
and  for  love  to  share  our  shame  is  the 
supreme  glory.  Reluctantly  and  tardily 
we  begin  to  aspire  for  some  share  in  sucm 
a  wisdom  and  power  and  glory  of  love, 
to  desire  that  we  may  be  made  wise  and 
powerful  and  glorious  by  self-sacrifice. 
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IN  planning  for  the  summer  do  not  for- 
get Wilkes- Barre  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation, June  30-July  2,  the  full  pro- 
gramme of  which  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue ;  nor  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  National  Association,  from  July  6th 
to  July  nth.  There  will  be  pleasure  and 
profit  at  both  places.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  New  England  will  be  pre- 
sented to  teachers  in  this  generation. 
Full  information  of  every  kind,  charges, 
guide  books,  excursions,  entertainments, 
etc.,  can  be  had  from  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 


29  Beacon  street,  Boston,  chairman  of  the 
Press  Committee,  as  to  programme.  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  is 
doing  yeoman  work  in  preparing  for  this 
great  meeting.  It  should  be  seen  and 
read  by  everybody  who  hopes  to  be  in 
Boston  or  vicinity  during  this  national 
convention  of  educators  over  which 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
will  preside  and  to  which,  in  programme 
and  arrangements,  he  has  been  giving  his 
time  and  thought  during  a  large  part  of 
the  current  school  year.  In  historic  and 
literary  Boston,  the  **Athensof  America," 
they  mean  to  surpass  all  former  meetings 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


The  County  Superintendents  have 
planned  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  **  Department  of  County  Superintend- 
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ents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bducational  As- 
sociation.'  '  An  executive  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Hamilton  of 
Allegheny,  Brecht  of  Lancaster,  Weiss  of 
Schuylkill,  and  Moore  of  Chester.  The 
committee  will  formulate  a  programme 
and  report  next  summer  at  Wilkesbarre. 

Thb  complaint  comes  also  from  Switz- 
erland that  the  beautiful  edelweiss  is 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Alps.  Its  popularity  is  its 
doom.  The  authorities  of  Savoy  have 
issued  notice  that  all  persons  will  be 
prosecuted  who  are  found  collecting 
certain  flowers  or  uprooting  the  plants  in 
that  department.  The  new  directions 
received  from  Paris  protect  also  the  Alpine 
rose  and  other  plants  peculiar  to  the  Alps 
ruthlessly  torn  up  by  tourists  or  by 
natives  to  sell  as  souvenirs.  Some  of 
these  that  were  formerly  found  at  an 
elevation  of  looo  feet  cannot  now  be  found 
blooming  wild  at  less  than  3000  feet. 

Coi*.  John  A.  M.  Passmorb  died 
recently  in  Philadelphia  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  American  Book  Company 
since  its  organization.  Deceased  was  a 
native  of  Chester  county,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School. 
He  was  a  teacher  during  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  and  afterwards  became  inter- 
ested in  life  insurance  and  agency  work. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Schuylkill  county 
bar  in  1866  and  was  also  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Union  League  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
widely  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  list  of  examinations  at  the  State 
Normal  Schools  that  at  Millersville  was 
announced  for  Wednesday,  June  17th. 
It  should  be  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. 

Ant  agency  that  will  contribute  to 
cultivate  in  boys  or  girls  a  sense  of  duty, 
self  restraint,  personal  responsibility, 
rectitude  of  purpose,  aspiration  towards  a 
better  life,  strength  of  character — and 
the  habitual  practice  of  whatever  leads  to 
these  highest  ends  of  education — should 
be  heartily  encouraged.  We  insert  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  The  Journal  an 
artide  from  Dr.  Winship  upon  **The 
Knights  of  Valor,''  a  school  organization 
which  has  been  found  very  helpful  by 


Prof.  Robinson,  principal  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  of  Tidioute,  Pa.,  and 
others.  To  any  teacher  who  may  wish 
to  undertake  this  good  work  in  his 
school.  Prof.  Robinson  will  send,  free  of 
charge,  a  full  equipment  for  a  school  of 
fifty  boys,  including  roll-book,  minute 
book,  pledge  cards,  constitution,  sample 
badges,  etc.  The  actual  value  of  these 
sets  is  about  $2.50,  the  cost  being  donated 
by  friends  of  the  good  cause.  When  an 
organization  is  not  formed,  the  set  may 
be  returned  or  paid  for  at  the  above  rate. 
Supt.  McGowan,  of  Warren,  is  doing  a 
grand  woik  on  this  line  among  his  boy5, 
some  five  hundred  of  them  being  enrolled. 
In  Tidioute  there  is  a  society  of  150  boys. 

It  is  said  that  the  closing  lines  of 
Bryant's  Thanatopsis  are  "  oftener  quoted 
than  any  sentiment  of  equal  length." 
They  might  be  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  alike  in  busy  mart  and  rural  retreat, 
containing  in  a  single  sentence  the  phU- 
osophy  of  a  useful  and  happy  life,  and  a 
serene  death.  How  many  can  repeat  this 
noted  poem  ?  In  such  good  memory  work 
the  teacher  should  require  much  of  the 
school,  and  himself  know  all  that  he  re- 
quires and  more. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bducational  Association  to  be  held 
at  Wilkesbarre  June  30th  and  July  ist 
and  2nd,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
school  work  in  which  it  is  desired  that 
all  parts  of  the  State  shall  be  represented. 
Work  from  any  schools  in  the  State  will 
be  received.  Mr.  David  Wiant,  Dorranoe- 
ton,  Luzerne  county,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Exhibition. 


The  town  of  Connellsville,  in  Payette 
county,  is  reported  in  dead  earnest  as  to 
its  anti-profanity  crusade.  Glad  to  know 
it.  A  man  in  Lancaster  some  time  since 
applied  to  the  Court  to  have  his  fines 
remitted  for  this  offence,  but  the  Court 
refused  and  ordered  him  to  pay  the  bill  in 
full.  ' '  No  spitting  in  this  building ' '  and 
"No  spitting  on  the  sidewalks,"  are 
common.  **  No  cursing  or  profane  swear- 
ing in  this  building,"  "No  cursing  on 
the  sidewalk  or  other  public  place,"  are 
seen  less  frequently,  but  foroid  an  evil  of 
infinitely  greater  importance. 

Thb  Legislature  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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tribating  thronghout  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, through  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
their  constitaents,  well- arranged  coUeo 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  schools  in 
the  teaching  of  commercial  geography. 
These  fine  collections,  in  the  hands  of 
good  teachers,  must  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  school  room.  This  work  is  done 
purely  in  the  interest  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  these  valuable  collections  will 
be  eagerly  inquired  for  from  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
School  Boards  as  well  as  teachers  will  be 
interested  in  securing  them  for  their 
schools. 


MINIMUM  SALARY  BILL. 


0 


N  Thursday,  April  9th,  1903,  the  bill 
fixing  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  the  Governor  and 
became  a  law.  The  history  of  the  bill  is 
interesting. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature, Col.  George  Noz  McCain  and  a 
member  of  the  School  Department  were 
chatting  at  the  supper  table  in  the  Bolton 
House.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  the 
progress  of  the  schools,  the  latter  said: 
'*  One  thing  that  keeps  me  awake  at  night 
is  the  niggardly  compensation  which 
many  teachers  receive  for  their  work." 
"Tell  me  about  it,"  exclaimed  the  Col- 
onel. After  learning  the  facts,  he  con- 
tinued: "I  will  talk  to  Charles  Emory 
Smith.  It  seems  to  me  ^ that  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  ought  to'  champion  the 
cause  of  the  teacher."  In  no  long  time 
this  influential  newspaper  began  to  agi- 
tate the  question  in  significant  head-lines, 
and  from  that  hour  to  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill  Col.  McCain  was  the  most 
prominent  leader,  among  the  newspaper 
men,  of  the  forces  that  united  to  win  a 
signal  triumph  in  the  school  legislation 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Representative 
Snyder,  of  Schuylkill,  remembered  the 
injunction  of  his  wife,  who  had  herself 
been  a  teacher  and  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  teacher.  Her  parting  word  when  he 
started  for  Harrisburg  was  that  he  should 
try  to  do  something  for  the  poorly-paid 
school  teachers.  He  consulted  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  School  Department  in  ref- 
erence to  the  low  salaries  paid  in  many 
school  districts.  He  was  told  to  go  ahead 
and  given  the  assurance  that  the  Depart- 


ment would  give  all  the  help  in  its  power. 
On  February  ist  he  introduced  the  bill 
which  he  himself  had  drafted,  fixing  the 
minimum  salary  at  $40.00  per  month. 
The  House  Committee  on  Education  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  6  reduced  the  amount  to 
$30.00.  Through  the  eflforts  of  Repre- 
sentative Prank  B.  McClain,  of  Lancaster, 
an  amendment  was  made  on  second  read- 
ing which  raised  the  figure  to  $35.00. 
When  the  bill  was  on  third  reading  and 
final  passage  he  said: 

'*  You  can  not  buy  silk  at  calico  price, 
neither  can  you  substitute  the  inferior 
for  the  superior  quality  with  the  same 
degree  of  wear,  satisfaction  or  profit  to 
the  purchaser.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  exactly  what  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  have  been  doing  and 
are  doing  to- day — ^substituting  calico  for 
silk,  thereby  defrauding  the  State  that 
furnishes  them  so  liberally  to  buy  of  the 
best;  yes,  infinitely  worse  than  that,  de- 
frauding their  very  own  flesh  and  blood 
of  their  rightful  heritage,  a  good  educa- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
the  highway  of  American  chance  with 
those  to  whom  fortune  may  have  given 
the  advantage  of  wealth.  And  this  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  supposed  sanctuary  of 
free  education!  Pennsylvania,  that  has 
scattered  with  a  prodigal  hand  tlie 
'yellow  dirt'  in  her  treasury  that  it 
might  fructify  the  intellect  of  every  child, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  within  her  borders!  Shame, 
shame  that  such  a  noble  purpose  should 
be  perverted  through  the  niggardliness, 
yes,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  through  the 
criminal  niggardliness  of  any  local  school 
directorate!  What  a  commentary  upon 
our  boasted  liberality  to  the  cause  of  free 
education  to  find  the  young  woman  who 
has  sacrificed  much  that  is  dear  to 
woman's  heart,  given  the  best  years  of 
her  life  to  study  and  the  training  of  her 
mind  that  she  might  be  equipped  to  teach, 
put  on  the  same  level  as  a  wage- earner 
with  the  scullery  maid,  necessary  and 
honest  though  such  occupation  be. 
Shame,  burning  shame,  that  any  teacher, 
male  or  female,  should  be  employed  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  equip  our  children  for  the  duties  of  its 
exalted  citizenship  at  a  rate  of  wage  less 
in  amount  than  it  costs  to  maintain  con- 
victs in  the  prison  and  paupers  in  the 
almshouses  of  the  same  district !" 

These  words  had  an  effect,  for  the  bill 
passed  finally  by  a  vote  of  134  to  38. 
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While  the  bill  was  on  its  way  through 
the  House,  telling  speeches  were  also 
made,  among  others,  by  Representatives 
Graybill,  of  I^ncaster  county,  and 
Thomas  V.  Cooper,  of  Delaware  county, 
the  latter  an  ex- senator  and  ex  State 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  General 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Woods  was 
chairman.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
it  was  reported  out  of  committee  with  an 
affirmative  recommendation.  This  caused 
bitter  feeling,  because  it  was  claimed  by 
some  that  the  bill  should  have  been  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
The  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  Judici- 
ary General,  fully  discussed,  and  then 
reported  without  amendment.  In  the 
Senate  various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed and  voted  down.  The  discussion 
showed  that  all  the  Senators  were  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  financial  condition  of 
the  teacher,  but  there  was  honest  difiFer- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which 
this  could  best  be  done.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  one  Senator  intimated  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  the  school  teachers. 
With  pointed  sarcasm  Senator  Cochran 
replied:  "Another  friend  of  the  bill  has 
been  heard  from.  He  is  like  all  the  other 
opponents  of  this  bill,  a  friend  of  the 
school  teacher.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  unfortunately  the  majority  of 
the  under-paid  school  teachers  have  no 
vote,  being  women.  He  says  nothing  of 
the  fear  of  school  directors  who  have 
votes.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  school 
directors,  even  if  they  do  have  a  vote.  I 
propose  to  do  what  I  think  is  right  on 
this  bill,  and  that  is  to  vote  to  give  at 
least  a  living  salary  to  the  teachers  who 
are  educating  the  youth  of  this  State. 
The  women  school  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania need  protection,  and  I  warn  the 
members  of  this  Senate  that  the  right- 
thinking  people  of  the  State  will  hold 
them  to  account  for  the  action  they  take 
upon  this  bill  to-day.*' 

His  remarks  placed  the  bill  in  its  true 
light,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33  to  9. 

Speeches  in  favor  of  the  bill  had  been 
prepared  by  Representative  Snyder  and 
by  Senators  Fisher  and  Fox,  but  were 
not  delivered  for  want  of  time.  A  bill  of 
merit  may  be  talked  to  death  by  its  ad- 
vocates. Great  credit  is  also  due  to  Sen- 
ators Woods  of  Westmoreland,  Dewalt  of 
Lehigh  and  Fisher  of  Indiana  for  skill  in 


engineering  the  bill  through  its  several 
stages,  and  to  Senators  Fox  and  Grady 
for  opposing  amendments  that  would  have 
made  the  bill  unconstitutional. 

It  passed  the  Senate  on  April  ist,  and 
some  were  afraid  it  might  prove  an  *' April 
fool"  to  the  teachers.  For  days  there 
were  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
its  fate  with  the  Governor.  When  he 
sent  the  message  announcing  his  ap- 
proval, a  burst  of  applause  started  in  that 
comer  of  the  House  where  the  Philadel- 
phia members  sat,  and  soon  spread  all 
over  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  unique 
occurrence.  The  like  had  not  happened 
since  the  passage  of  the  bill  making  the 
teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  a 
compulsory  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  influence  of  the  bill  is  already 
making  itself  felt.  The  editorials  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  discussions  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  helped  to  create 
public  opinion.  A  large  meeting  of  edu- 
cators will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
on  May  7th  and  8th,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries.  It  is  believed 
that  the  movement  will  spread  over  the 
State  and  that  as  a  result  the  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  will  receive  an  increase 
that  will  mean  to  many  of  them  the  dif- 
ference between  distress  and  comfort. 


BETTER  PAY,  BETTER  TEACHERS. 


THE  law  fixing  the  minimum  salary  of 
teachers  in  districts  which  receive 
State  appropriation,  goes  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  June  in  1904.  This  gives 
superintendents,  teachers,  directors  and 
controllers  more  than  a  full  year  in  which 
to  prepare  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  law  must  be  wisely  administered, 
otherwise  it  will  not  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  the  schools. 

Many  friends  of  popular  education  feel 
that  this  law  does  not  go  far  enough,  that 
a  higher  minimum  should  have  been 
fixed,  and  that  along  with  it  a  higher 
standard  of  qualifications  should  have 
been  specified  in  the  act  of  assembly.  If 
the  same  teachers  are  everywhere  em- 
ployed at  the  increased  compensation, 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  will  not  be 
improved,  and  the  children  will  not  get 
an  adequate  return  for  the  increased 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  taxpayers. 

There  are  districts  in  which  no  teacher 
trained   at  a   Normal   School    has  ever 
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taught.  The  process  of  inbreeding  has 
been  continued  for  generations;  the 
directors  were  compelled  to  hire  any  per- 
son who  was  willing  to  teach  at  the  low 
wages;  and  the  superintendents  were  in 
the  dilemma  of  giving  these  teachers 
legal  certificates  or  seeing  the  schools 
closed.  Rather  than  see  the  children 
grow  up  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  they  issued  certificates  to  persons 
of  inferior  qualifications. 

The  minimum  salary  law  will  double 
the  compensation  of  some  teachers  and 
thus  enable  them  to  make  some  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Superintendents  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications.  The  efficient 
teachers  should  be  retained.  Those  who 
are  capable  of  improvement  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  Normal  Schools. 
Those  who  lack  scholarship  and  skill 
should  no  longer  receive  certificates. 
Public  sentiment  will  sustain  the  Super- 
intendents in  demanding  a  forward  move- 
ment along  the  whole  line.  The  mini- 
mum salary  law  will  necessitate  an 
advance  of  salaries  over  a  large  part  of 
the  State.  After  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity see  the  difference  between  a  poor 
teacher  and  a  skilful  teacher,  they  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  inferior  work. 
New  demands  are  made  upon  the  schools 
by  our  complex  civilization.  New  fields 
of  knowledge  must  be  explored,  and  those 
engaged  in  educational  work  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  If  either  a  teacher 
or  a  superintendent  has  reached  the  dead 
line,  if  he  will  not  read  a  new  book  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  public  opinion 
should  relegate  him  to  some  other  voca- 
tion.    Such  a  person  owes  it  to  himself. 


to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  taxpayers,  to 
quit  the  profession  of  teaching. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  schools  the 
Superintendent  is  the  pivotal  man.  The 
directors  cannot  employ  inefficient  teach-* 
ers  if  he  refuses  to  grant  them  licenses' 
In  New  Jersey  the  Superintendent  has 
the  right  to  condemn  school-houses  which 
are  no  longer  fit  to  be  occupied  by  the 
children.  When  Mr.  Hickok  was  in 
charge  of  the  School  Department,  he  told 
the  Governor  that  the  Superintendents 
are  the  backbone  of  the  system.  If  the 
Superintendent  follows  a  vigorous  policy 
of  doing  nothing,  he  fails  to  earn  his 
salary.  But  if  he  sees  to  it  that  the 
money  of  the  taxpayer  is  not  wasted  upon 
inefficient  teachers,  that  the  children  get 
the  education  which  the  State  intends 
them  to  receive,  he  is  the  most  useful 
officer  in  the  county  and  earns  many 
times  his  salary  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  raising  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  important  to  save  the  teachers 
from  worry.  They  cannot  escape  worry 
if  they  are  forced  to  face  unreasonable 
examinations.  One  of  the  children's 
rights  at  school  is  the  right  to  be  happy. 
Children  cannot  be  happy  if  their  teach- 
ers are  unhappy.  When  a  teacher  feels 
that  he  is  growing  in  knowledge,  that  he 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  that  the  personal  element  is  in  his 
favor  and  not  against  him  during  the  ex- 
amination, then  study  acts  upon  him  like 
the  salt  air  of  the  ocean  or  the  tonic  at- 
mosphere of  the  mountain.  Let  the 
Superintendent  perform  his  duty  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  charity, 
and  the  minimum  salary  law  will  work  a 
new  era  in  the  development  of  our  schools. 


•  ♦  » 
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Dbpartmbnt  op  Public  Instruction,) 
Harrxsburg,  May,  1903.     j 

Thb  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates: 

947.  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton,  I^ack- 
awanna  county,  Lafayette  College,  A.  B., 
issued  December  12,  1902. 

948.  Wayne  H.  Bowers,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  A.  B.,  issued  January  5,  1903. 

949.  B.  S.  Fox,  Alverton,  Westmoreland 
county,  Rochester  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
January  5,  1903, 

950.  Blmer  Schuyler,  Reading,  Berks 
county,  Lafayette  College,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
January  5,  1903. 


951.  J.  Calvin  Fasold,  Rockwood,  Somer- 
set county,  Susquehanna  University,  A.  M., 
issued  January  12,  1903. 

952.  Charles  H.  Reagle,  Stroudsburg, 
Monroe  county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.  B., 
issued  January  26,  1903. 

953.  A.  Ruth  Kelley,  Reedsville,  Mifflin 
county,  Irving  Female  College,  A.  B.,  issued 
January  26,  1903. 

954.  Grace  L.  WikoflF,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Syracuse  University,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
January  26,  1903. 

955.  John  J.  Quinn,  Warren,  Warren 
county,  Rochester  University,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
January  27,  1903. 
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956.  C.  M.  Barr,  Aspiowall,  Allegheny 
county,  Washington  and  Jefiferson  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  February  3,  190a. 

957.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  Williamsport,  Lv- 
.commg  county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  fi., 
issued  Februaty  25,  1903. 

958.  Harry  A.  Oday,  Honesdale,  Wayne 
county.  Upland  University,  Ph.  B.,  issued 
March  9,  1903. 

959.  Lulu  G.  McConnel,  Allegheny,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  A.  B.,  issued  March  24,  1903. 

960.  G.  Mason  Snoke,  Annville,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.  B.,  is- 
sued April  7,  1903. 

961.  Lin  M.  Jaco,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
West  Virginia  University,  A.  B.,  issued 
April  7,  1903. 

962.  Arthur  W.  Phelps,  Reading,  Berks 
county,  University  of  Wisconsin,  A.  B.,  is- 
sued April  7,  1903. 

963.  A.  Roswell  Gilbert,  Middleburg,  Sny- 
der county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.  B.,  issued  April  14,  1903. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


THE  attention  of  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  forms  for  high  school  reports.  One 
is  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  statistical 
and  other  information  in  regard  to  all  high 
schools,  whether  in  cities,  boroughs  or 
townships.  This  report  is  made  out  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  and  should  be  sent 
in  as  soon  as  can  be  conveniently  done  after 
the  close  of  the  term. 

The  other  form  is  for  Township  High 
Schools  alone.  On  the  back  of  this  form 
are  found  the  words,  **  Annual  Report  of 
Township  High  School,"  **  Application  for 
Appropriation. ' '  This  blank  must  be  filled 
out  by  the  school  board  and  sworn  to  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  same.  It  is 
used  by  boards  making  application  for  a 
share  of  the  appropriation  made  bv  the 
legislature  in  aid  of  township  high  scnools. 
These  reports  must  be  on  file  in  uie  Depart- 
ment of  rublic  Instruction  before  the  first 
of  September  following  the  close  of  the 
school  term  for  which  the  report  is  made. 

Last  year—being  the  first  year  in  which 
sudi  appropriation  was  paid  out  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law  not  being  well  under- 
stood— we  regret  to  say  that  some  townships 
lost  their  share  of  this  appropriation  by  not 
filinfi^  this  report  at  all,  or  not  doing  so 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  desig- 
nated by  law.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  the  present  year,  we  have  thus  early 
called  the  attention  of  school  directors  to 
the  matter  and  trust  that  the  officers  of  such 
boards  as  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  this  ap- 
propriation will  see  to  it  that  their  reports, 
in  proper  form,  are  filed  in  the  Department 
of  rublic  Instruction  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  September,  1903. 


If  any  board  has  failed  to  receive  the 
proper  blank  it  will  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struct  ion. 


NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


MINIMUM   SALARY  OP  TBACHEBS. 


An  Act  reffuUtlog  the  nlnltiiiiin  rate  of  Mlary  of  Kfaeol 
teachers  in  the  ComnoDwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  whctc 
school  districts  receive  State  apprcfyriailons. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  four,  the  minimum  salaij 
of  school  teachers,  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
thirty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  school  board,  of 
each  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  make  report,  under  oath,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  that  tfie  re- 
quirements of  this  act  have  been  fully  com- 
plied with. 

Sec.  3.  Every  school  district  of  this  Com- 
monwealth falling  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  its  State 
appropriation  for  the  whole  time  during 
which  this  act  has  been  violated. 

Approved  April  9,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pbnnypacker. 

bxtbnsion  op  warrants  z^or  one  year. 

An  Act  to  enable  city,  ooanty.  poor,  township,  ward, 
school,  and  borongh  tax  collectors  to  collect  taxes,  for 
the  payment  of  which  they  have  become  personally 
liable,  or  for  which  they  shall  during  the  year 


thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  become  pcraomally 
liable,  without  having  colected  the  same,  by  expira- 
tion of  the  authority  of  their  respective  warraata  or  by 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  and  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  collection  of  the  same  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  the  pasaage  of  this  act. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  two  yeaiB,  the 
limitation  of  the  warrants  in  the  duplicate 
of  county,  poor,  city,  township,  ward^ 
school,  and  borough  tax  collectors,  have 
expired,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  power 
and  authority  of  said  tax  collectors  have 
expired,  or  shall  expire  during  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  by  virtue 
of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  and 
said  collector  or  collectors  have  or  shall  be- 
come liable  for  the  amount  of  tax  on  said 
duplicates  without  having  collected  the 
same,  the  said  duplicates  and  warrants,  and 
the  powers  and  authority  of  said  tax  col- 
lectors in  all  such  cases,  are  hereby  revived 
and  extended  for  another  period  of  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  said  col- 
lector or  collectors  are  hereby  authorized 
and  enipowered  to  proceed  and  collect  said 
taxes  from  all  persons  who  have  not  paid 
taxes  assessed  to  them,  residing  in  said  dis- 
trict within  which  it  may  have  been  as- 
sessed, as  well  as  from  all  persons  who  re- 
move  from  said  city,  ward,  township  or 
townships,  or  boroughs,  and  have  neglected 
to  pay  taxes  so  as  ubresaid  assessed,  with 
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like  effect  as  if  said  warrant  had  not  expired 
by  the  limitation  oi  two  years,  aforesaid,  or 
the  term  of  office  of  said  collector  had  not 
expired:  Provided,  That  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  warrants  issued  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eig^ht  hundred  and 
ninety- two,  and  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  release  an3r  bondsman  or 
security:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  cities  having  special  laws  upon 
this  subject:  Provided,  further,  That  no  col- 
lector, nor  the  sureties  thereof,  who  take 
advantage  of  this  act  shall  be  permitted  to 
plead  the  statute  of  limitations  in  any  ac- 
tion brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  said 
duplicate  so  extended  and  renewed. 
Appi'oved  February  13th,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pbnnypacksr. 

new  school  districts. 

Am  Act  relating  to  school  dittrictt  in  townships,  and 
boroughs  crec.ed  therefrom. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  when- 
ever a  borouf^h  has  been  or  shall  be  erected 
out  of  a  portion  of  a  township,  leaving  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  township  without 
a  school  house,  and  with  less  than  ten  resi- 
dent freeholders,  and  less  than  twenty- five 
resident  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  years;  then,  and  in  such  case, 
the  creation  of  such  borough  shall  not  cause 
a  division  of  the  school  district  of  the  town- 
ship out  of  which  such  borough  was  formed; 
but  the  school  district,  as  it  existed  in  such 
township  before  the  creation  of  such  bor- 
ongh,  shall  be  and  remain  as  theretofore: 
Provided,  however.  That  whenever  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  proper  county,  by  petition  of 
at  least  twenty  freeholders  of  such  undivided 
school  district,  and  proper  hearing,  that  the 
portion  of  such  school  district  outside  the 
Dorough  has  at  least  ten  resident  freehold- 
ers and  twenty  five  children,  as  aforesaid; 
then  the  said  Court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
decree  that  said  school  district  shall  l>e 
divided  into  two  districts,  one  consisting  of 
the  territory  within  such  borough,  and  the 
other  to  consist  of  the  part  of  the  original 
township  territory  not  included  within  such 
borough  lines. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  whether 
general  or  special,  in  conflict  with  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  5th,  1903. 

Sami«.  W.  Pbnnypackbr. 

nbgi^kctbd  or  dbpbndbnt  childrbn. 

An  Act  relating  to  institutions,  associations  and  societica 
having  the  care  of  delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent 
chUdren. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the 
institutions,  associations  and  societies,  into 
whose  care  the  custodv  of  delinquent,  neg- 
lected or  dependent  cnildren  may  be  com- 
mitted by  order  of  the  courts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
visitation,  inspections  and  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  as  the  public 
charitable  institutions  of  this  State;  and  the 


courts  of  common  pleas  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  require  such  information  and 
statistics  from  such  institutions,  associa- 
tions or  societies  as  said  judges  deem  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  them  to  exercise  a 
wise  discretion  in  dealing  with  children. 
Every  such  institution,  association  or  so- 
ciety shall  file  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  an  annual  written  or  printed  re- 
port, which  shall  contain  a  statement  of  Uie 
number  of  children  cared  for  during  the 
year,  the  number  received,  the  number 
placed  in  homes,  the  number  died,  the  num- 
ber returned  to  friends;  also,  a  financial 
statement,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  SU&  institutions,  associa- 
tions or  societies.  The  statement  of  receipts 
shall  indicate  the  amount  received  from 
public  funds,  the  amount  received  from  do- 
nations, and  the  amount  received  from  other 
sources,  specifying  the  several  sources.  The 
statement  of  disbursements  shall  show  the 
amount  expended  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses, specifying  the  same;  the  amount 
expended  for  lands,  buildings  and  invest- 
ments. The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  shall  furnish  to  each  of  the  said 
courts  of  common  pleas  a  list  of  such  insti- 
tutions, associations  and  societies  filing 
such  annual  reports,  and  no  child  shall  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  any  such  institu- 
tion, association  or  society  which  shall  not 
have  filed  a  report,  for  fiscal  year  last  pre- 
ceding, with  the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
Approved  March  5th,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pbnnypackbr. 

CHII^DRBK  IN  HOUSBS  OP  RBFUGB,  ETC 

Ah  Act  to  provide  lor  the  pajnent  of  the  cxpeaaea  of 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  children,  toi 
mittcd  to  Houses  of  Reliigc  which  are  not  esdnslvetf 
under  State  control,  jointly  hy  the  State  and  by  thi 
counties  from  which  they  may  be  sent;  and  pnmdlav 
a  method  for  determining  the  amoont  due,  and  colleeC- 
ing  the  same  from  said  oooatieB. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  when- 
ever a  child  shall  be  or  heretofore  shall  have 
been  committed  to  any  House  of  Refuge 
which  is  not  exclusively  under  State  control, 
and  shall  become  or  shall  have  become  an 
inmate  thereof,  one-half  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  instructing  such  child 
hereafter  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  from 
which  such  child  shall  have  been  received, 
and  the  remaining^  one  half  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriations  made  to  such  House 
of  Refuge,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  State. 
The  method  of  collecting  the  amount  due  by 
the  several  counties  from  which  children 
have  been  sent,  shall  be  by  orders  drawn  by 
the  treasurer  of  any  such  House  of  Refuge 
on  the  treasurers  of  said  counties,  who  shall 
accept  and  pay  the  same :  Provided,  That  the 
said  orders  shall  be  presented  quarterly,  on 
the  first  days  of  May,  August,  November 
and  February,  in  each  and  every  year,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient.  And 
provided  also,  That  the  treasurer  of  such 
House  of  Refuge,  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  preceding  month,  shall  transmit, 
by  the  public  mail,  to  the  commissioners  oJf 
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such  of  the  counties  as  may  have  become 
indebted  for  the  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  inmates  in  such  House  of  Refuge,  an 
account  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
instructine  them,  which  account  shall  be 
signed  by  the  treasurer, and  sworn  or  afiBrmed 
to  by  him,  and  attested  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  department  of  such  House  of  Ref- 
uge in  which  each  of  such  inmates  may  be 
living.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioners, immediately  upon  the  leceipt  of  said 
accounts,  to  ^ive  notice  to  the  treasurers  of 
their  respective  counties  of  the  amount  of 
said  accounts,  with  instructions  to  collect 
and  retain  money  for  the  payment  of  said 
orders  when  presented.  For  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  amount  to  be  charged  lor  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  each  inmate, 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  and  con- 
ducting such  House  of  Refuge  for  the  year 
terminating  on  the  preceding  thirty-first  day 
of  December  shall  be  taken  as  the  rate  to  be 
charged,  and  one-half  of  such  per  capita 
cost,  so  calculated,  shall  be  charged  to  the 
respective  counties  for  each  child  from  such 
counties. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  so  far 
as  the  same  apply  to  the  future  maintenance 
and  instruction  of  children  committed  to 
such  Houses  of  Refuge. 

Approved  March  27th,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

commitment  op  children. 

Ak  Act  to  regulate  the  commitment  of  children  under 
the  agre  of  sixteen  years  to  institutions  ol  correction  or 
reformation. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  no 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
committed  by  any  magistrate  or  justice  ot 
the  peace* to  any  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  correction  or  reformation,  but  all  appli- 
cations for  such  commitment  shall  be  made 
to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  26th.  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

boards  op  visitation. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  visit- 
atton  for  institutions,  societies  and  associations  caring 
for  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c  ,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
in  each  county  within  this  Commonwealth 
to  appoint  a  board,  consisting  of  six  or  more 
reputable  citizens,  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  to  constitute  a  board  of  visit- 
ation, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  as  often 
as  once  a  year  all  institutions,  societies  and 
associations  into  whose  care  and  custody 
dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
shall  be  committed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  Said  visit 
shall  be  made  by  not  less  than  two  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  who  shall  go  together, 
and  make  a  joint  report.  The  said  board  of 
visitation  shall  make  report  to  the  court, 


from  time  to  time,  of  the  treatment  the  chil- 
dren receive  by  or  in  the  charge  of  such  in- 
stitutions, societies  and  associations;  and 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  in  such  form  as  the  board 
may  prescribe.  The  said  board  of  visitation 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county 
in  which  they  shall  be  appointed,  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money  for  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioner^. 
Approved  February  26,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

increasing  charge  of  maintenance. 

Ak  Act  to  amend  the  firi»t  section  of  an  act.  entitled 
"  An  act  to  amend  the  first  section  of  an  act.  entitled 
'  A  further  supplement  to  an  act.  entitled  '  An  act  to 
Incorporate  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  far 
Idiotic  and  Peeble-Minded  Children.'  approved  the 
seventh  day  of  AprU,  Anno  Domini  one  tbonsand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  as  amended  by  a  supple- 
ment approved  the  twenty-seventh  diiy  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- two,  and 
amending  the  first  section  thereof,  approved  the  fint 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  increasing  the  charge  of  maintenance 


from  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  aeventy- 

h'day  of  June,  one  thousand  eigM  hnnd 

g-five,  increasing  the  charge  of  snaintena 
undred  and  seventy-five  dollan  to  twohm- 


five  dollars  per  annum,  per  capita,"  approved 
twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  ei^nt  hum 
and  ninety-five,  increasing  the  chai 


dred  dollars  per  annum,  per  capita/' 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  the 
first  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  first  section  of  an  act,  entitled 
'A  further  supplement  to  an  act  entitled 
*An  act  to  incorporate  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,'  approved  the  seventh  day 
of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty- three,  as  amended  by  a 
supplement  approved  the  twenty- seventh 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  and  amending  the  first  sec- 
tion thereof,'  api>roved  the  first  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigh^- 
seven,  increasing  the  charge  of  maintenance 
from  one  hundred  dollars  to -one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  per 
capita,"  approved  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety- five,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  in 
cases  where  the  limitation  of  seven  years 
maintenance  of  indigent  inmates  as  now 
provided  for  by  law  shall  be  found  inade- 
quate, or  where  the  discbarge  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  work  injury  to  the  society,  the 
same  may  be  retained  in  the  institution  for 
an  indefinite  period  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendent  of 
said  institution:  Provided,  The  charge  of 
maintenance  of  this  class  of  persons  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  five 
dollars  per  annum,  per  capita;  said  money 
to  be  derived  from  the  appropriations  made 
biennially  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  beneficiary  cases  at  said  institution: 
And  provided,  All  individuals  so  continued 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,'*  be  and  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  i.    Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  in 
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cases  where  the  limitation  of  seven  years 
maintenance  of  indigent  inmates,  as  now 
provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  found  inade- 
quate, or  where  the  discharge  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  work  injury  to  society,  the  same 
maj  be  retained  in  the  institution  for  an  in- 
definite period,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Superintendent 
of  said  institution:  Provided,  The  charge 
of  maintenance  of  this  class  of  persons  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
per  capita;  said  money  to  be  derived  from 
the  appropriations  made  biennially  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  beneficiency 
cases  at  said  institution:  And  provided.  All 
individuals  so  continued  shall  be  registered 
with  the  Board  of  Charities. 
Approved  March  27th,  1903. 

Sami«.  W.  Pennypackbr. 

children  awaiting  trial. 

Ak  Act  regulating  the  ooDfinement  of  childreo,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  awaiting  trial. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, in  each  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  provide  in  the  county  a  separate 
room,  or  rooms,  or  a  suitable  building,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  any 
and  all  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  who  may  be  in  cust<xly,  awaiting 
trial  or  hearing  in  the  courts  of  the  county. 

Approved  April  3,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

A  Supplement  to  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  estab- 
tishment  of  free  public  libraries  in  the  several  school 
<listrict8  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class,"  approved  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  authorizing  school  districts  to 
join  in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public 
libraries,  or  to  join  In  aiding  those  otherwise  estab- 
Ushed. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  when 
any  township  surrounds  or  immediately  ad- 
joins any  borough  within  this  Common- 
wealth, the  school  directors,  boards^  or 
organizations  having  control  of  the  common 
schools  of  said  borough  and  township,  may 
join  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  free,  non-sectarian  public  library  in 
said  borough  or  township,  or  partly  in  both, 
the  expense  of  such  establishment  and 
maintenance  to  be  borne  by  said  borough 
and  township,  in  such  proportions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  bv  the  school  authorities  of 
said  respective  school  districts,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  levy  taxes  provided  for  in  the 
act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  township  surrounds  or 
immediately  adjoins  an v  borough .  within 
this  Commonwealth,  witnin  either  of  which 
there  is  or  shall  be  hereafter  established, 
otherwise  than  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  a  free, 
non-s€ctarian  public  school  library,  the 
school  directors,  boards,  or  organizations 
having  control  of  the  common  schools  of 
said  districts,  may,  instead  of  establishing 


another  public  library  and  providing  for  its 
maintenance,  join  in  extending  aid  to  such 
librar3r,  already  established,  guaranteeing 
such  aid,  in  such  proportion,  and  on  such 
terms  as  to  control  and  management,  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  managers 
thereof  and  the  school  authorities  of  said 
respective  districts,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  levy  the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  act 
to  ^hich  this  is  a  supplement  in  the  manner 
therein  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  managers  of  any  public 
library  receiving  aid  under  the  provisions 
of  thib  act,  shall  annually  report  to  the 
school  boards  furnishing  such  aid  an  ac- 
count of  the  money  so  received,  under  the 
oath  of  the  managers,  or  of  their  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  such  account  shall  l>e 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  auditors  by 
whom  the  accounts  of  their  respective 
school  boards  are  audited,  in  like  manner 
as  their  own  accounts. 

Approved  April  2,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

pupils  from  neighboring  districts. 

Am  Act  permitting  children  residing  in  school  districts 
having  graded  public  schools,  or  graded  courses  of 
study,  to  attend  public  schools  of  higher  grades  or 
courses  of  study,  including  high  schools,  in  other  dis- 
tricts, under  terms  and  condulons  to  be  sgreed  upon 


by  the  school  directors  of  the  districts  interested. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chil- 
dren residing  in  school  districts  in  which 
graded  public  schools,  or  graded  courses  of 
study,  are  or  hereafter  may  be  maintained, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  of  hieher 
grades  or  courses  of  study,  including  high 
schools,  in  other  districts;  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion which  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  tui- 
tion of  children  in  the  same  grade  or  courses 
in  the  districts  maintaining  said  higher 
grades  or  courses  and  high  schools,  to  be 
paid  to  the  districts  receiving  such  children, 
out  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for 
common  or  public  school  purposes  in  the 
districts  in  which  said  children  reside:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  attendance  shall 
not  begin  until  after  provision  for  the  same, 
and  its  duration,  and  for  the  expense  of  tui- 
tion according  to  the  foregoing  restrictions, 
has  been  made  by  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  districts  interested,  by  security  as  re- 
quired by  existing  laws. 

Approved  April  3,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

enlargement  op  school  district. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  ascertaining  whether  an  undue 
proportion  of  real  estate  and  scnool-houses  is  within  a 
school  district  which  has  been  or  shall  be  hereafter 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  a  part,  or  parts,  of  a 
township  or  townships  to  a  borough,  and  how  much 
money  shall  be  paid  therefor  by  the  enlarged  district 
to  the  old  district,  or  districts. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  when- 
ever, heretofore,  a  common  school  district 
has  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  enlarged  by 
the  annexation  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  town- 
ship, or  townships,  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  proper  county  shall  determine, 
on  hearing,  whether  an  undue  proportion  of 
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the  real  estate  and  school-boases  belonging 
to  the  old  district,  or  districts,  is  within  the 
bounds  of  such  enlarged  district,  and,  if  so, 
how  much  money  shall  be  paid  therefor  by 
such  enlarged  district  to  the  old  district,  or 
districts;  and  if  any  money  be  on  hand,  or 
debt  unpaid,  or  any  tax  or  other  claims  be 
uncollected,  after  the  settlement  of  all  such 
accounts  prior  thereto,  the  said  court  shall 
divide  said  money  or  debt  amongst  the  dis- 
tricts in  such  proportions— and  shall  make 
such  order  as  to  uncollected  tax  or  other 
claims — as  shall  be  just,  and  any  sum  thus 
.  decreed  to  be  due  by  any  district  to  any  dis- 
trict or  individual,  shall  be  entered  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment  against  the  same,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  execution,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  the 
general  common  school  law,  on  the  eighth 
of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 
Approved  April  3,  1903. 

Sami,.  W.  Pbnnypackbr. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford  -Supt.  Wright:  The  schools  ot 
Morrison's  Cove,  most  of  which  were  visited 
during  the  month,  were  found  to  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  good  attendance  of 
the  pupils  is  especially  to  be  commended, 
indicating  not  only  an  honest  effort  on  Uie 
part  of  the  directors  to  enforce  the  compul- 
sory law,  but  also  zealous  work  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  a  healthy  school  sentiment 
among  the  patrons.  In  that  section  of  the 
county  there  is  a  meeting  of  a  literary  so- 
ciety every  night  in  the  week  but  one. 
On  the  evening  of  March  11,  a  well  attended 
and  interesting  educational  meeting  was 
held  at  Woodbury.  Other  educational  events 
of  the  month  were  the  lectures  given  in  the 
county  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Green.  He  spoke  on 
successive  evenings  at  Bedford,  Sax  ton, 
Riddlesburg  and  Everett,  his  subject  being 
*' Life's  Musical  Scale." 

Berks— ^upt.  Rapp:  At  the  ten  central 
examinations  for  township  diplomas,  94 
were  successful  and  44  failed.  The  exam- 
inations were  largely  attended.  Most  of 
the  outlying  rural  schools  closed  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter:  At  one  time  dur- 
ing the  month  twenty-eight  different  schools 
were  closed  on  account  of  small-pox.  This 
was  a  g^eat  hindrance  to  school  work  in 
Washington,  Parker  and  Allegheny  town- 
ships. We  held  our  last  local  institute  for 
this  year  March  14th.  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  success  of  these  meetings 
throughout  the  year.  The  Bear  Run  school 
of  Cranberry  township  was  burned  down, 
but  the  school  was  re-opened  the  following 
week  in  a  vacant  house  near  by.  March 
28th  was  examination  day  for  public  school 
diplomas.  The  class  was  large,  and  showed 
good  work.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  report 
the  death  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Swain,  president  of 


the  Harmony  borough  school  board.  He 
had  been  a  school  director  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
but  lew,  if  any,  more  faithful  men  have 
served  in  that  capacit3r.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Di- 
rectors* Association,  and  a  Vice  President 
of  that  body.  In  his  death  our  schools  at 
large,  and  especially  those  of  Harmony, 
have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Cambria — Supt.  Jones:  Many  schools  in 
the  country  districts  have  already  closed. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  our  schools 
have  done  efiBcient  work.  A  two-room 
school-house  at  Benedict  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  it  was  not  insured. 

Carbon— Supt.  Bevan:  The  most  inter- 
esting event  of  the  month  in  school  circles 
was  Uie  educational  meeting  at  Weatherly» 
Friday  evening,  March  20th.  This  was  well 
attended,  enthusiastic,  and  successful  in 
every  way.  The  programme  included  a 
paper  on  **  Home  Study "  by  Miss  Nina 
Rosenstock;  an  address  on  Local  Schools  by 
Dr.  W.  P.  Long;  on  the  **  Schools  of  the 
People"  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Snyder,  and  on  the 
Common  School  of  the  Future  by  Supt. 
Bevan.  The  music  was  by  the  Weatherly 
Glee  Club.  The  new  Schawb  building  at 
Weatherly  and  the  new  building  at  Lehigh- 
ton  are  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the 
fall.  The  boroughs  of  Lehigh  ton,  Weiss- 
port,  Packerton  and  Parryville  have  com- 
bined for  the  systematic  study  of  the  books 
on  Teaching  and  English  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent  last  fall. 
These  joint  meetings  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  profitable.  The  plan  here  fol- 
lowed could  be  adopted  to  advantage  in 
many  of  the  other  districts  where  little  or 
no  work  of  this  kind  has  thus  far  been  done. 

Ci^iNTON— Supt.  McCloskey :  The  season 
of  local  institutes  closed  with  a  grand  edu- 
cational rally  at  Renovo  on  Saturday,  March 
2ist.  Fifty  teachers  were  present.  Several 
prominent  school  men  of  adjoining  counties 
joined  with  us  in  making  the  meeting  a 
success.  Four  more  schools  have  added 
libraries  of  excellent  books  to  their  equip- 
ment. 

Cumberland— ^upt.  Green:  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  three  educational 
meetings  during  the  month.  These  have 
done  much  to  keep  alive  the  work  in  the 
different  districts.  Most  of  the  rural  schools 
have  closed.  Their  work  has,  in  a  general 
way,  been  satisfactory,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement.  The  minimum 
salary  bill  will  introduce  a  new  era  of  edu- 
cational work,  enabling  us  to  retain  the 
most  successful  teachers. 

Ei*K — Supt.  Sweeney:  The  subject  ol 
drawing  is  receiving  much  attention  in  our 
county  through  teaching  it  in  our  district 
schools  and  State  normal  schools,  and  also 
as  a  consequence  of  having  a  practical  in- 
structor in  the  subject  at  our  normal  county 
institute.    Some  of  our  teachers  in  runu 
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fidiools,  as  well  as  in  graded  schools,  are 
doing  surprisingly  well,  showine  that  it 
has  come  to  stay  as  part  of  our  regmar  work. 

Franklin — Snpt.  Benchofif:  A  larger  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  who  took  the  exami- 
nation in  the  course  of  study  passed,  which 
shows  that  the  work  in  the  counter  was  well 
done.  There  will  be  at  least  a  half  dozen 
select  schools  open  for  young  teachers  and 
eraduates  of  the  common  school  course  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Grbenb— Supt.  Stewart:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
townships.  The  attendance  was  fairly  good 
and  quite  an  interest  was  awakened  in  the 
centralization  of  schools. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Dell :  Interesting 
local  institutes  have  oeen  held  in  Markles- 
bnrg,  Tell,  Dublin,  Cass,  Three  Sprines  and 
Clay.  They  were  largely  attended  anamuch 
interest  was  manifested.  Many  of  our  pa- 
trons participate  activelj^  in  these  meetings. 
Several  literary  entertainments  also  were 
held  during  the  month.  Interesting  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  in  Shirleysburg 
and  Three  Springs.  At  both  places  there 
were  crowdeo  houses.  Our  people  are  wide 
awake  to  the  good  results  of  these  meetings. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  the  schools  were  visited  twice, 
and  some  the  third  time.  Most  of  them 
have  done  good  work.  A  few  were  failures, 
partly  due  to  lack  of  discipline  and  more  to 
indifference  and  lack  of  support  on  the  part 
of  parents. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  In  March  I 
visited  fifty  four  schools  in  twelve  districts. 
The  attendance  was  fairly  g:ood  in  all  but 
two,  where  measles  prevailed.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  pupils  enrolled,  not  to  some 
thousands  in  mining  districts  who  are  work- 
ing in  breakers  and  have  never  entered 
school.  I  attended  local  institutes  in  Fell 
and  Lackawanna. 

Mbrcbr— Supt.  Fruit:  The  eighth  grade 
examinations  were  held  this  month;  thirty- 
four  out  of  seventy-five  were  successful. 
This  small  number  was  due  to  the  age  limit 
of  sixteen  years,  none  under  this  being  ac- 
cepted for  graduation  and  yet  eligible,  and 
a  requirement  of  eighty  per  cent,  to  pass  in 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  An  excellent  local 
institute  was  held  at  North  Liberty.  Besides 
the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  township, 
the  directors  were  present  in  a  body.  Din- 
ner was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  district, 
and  all  enjoyed  a  social  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual treat.  I  visited  the  new  schools  of 
South  Sharon  for  the  first  time  and  found 
them  in  excellent  condition,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Prof.  C.  G.  Canon  and  his  able 
corps  of  assistants.  Thev  have  two  school 
buildings,  one  of  bufif  and  one  of  red  brick; 
eight  teachers  in  each  and  an  enrollment  of 
almost  900  pupils.  The  buildings  are  mod- 
em in  every  respect—light,  heat  and  venti- 
lation. In  West  Middlesex  the  directors 
have  increased  the  facilities  for  doing  good 
work  and   have  employed  a  good  music 


teacher  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
vocal  music. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hofifecker:  During 
the  month  I  held  one  examination  of  pupils 
in  the  graduating  class.  The  work  in  arith- 
metic was  well  done,  showing  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  the  teaching  of  this  branch. 

Sombrsbt— Supt.  Seibert:  A  number  of 
our  country  schools  are  holding  appropriate 
exercises  tor  the  closing  of  the  term.  Our 
system  of  graduation  stimulates  the  work 
of  the  schools  and  contributes  largely  to- 
ward keeping  the  pupils  in  school  for  a 
longer  perioo.  A  new  school  district  was 
formed  in  Jefiferson  township. 

Union — Supt.  Stapleton  :  Few  weak 
schools  have  been  found  during  my  visita- 
tions, and  these  among  the  bes^nners. 
Special  efiforts  are  made  in  behalfof  this 
class.  Local  institutes  and  educational 
meetings  have  been  well  attended.  Many 
teachers  have  made  special  efforts  to  estab- 
lish and  increase  school  libraries.  Most  of 
the  districts  have  held  institutes.  One  of 
the  largest  was  a  two-day  meeting  in  Lime- 
stone township.  Besides  the  local  teachers, 
there  were  present  Profs.  Brungart  and  Hoff- 
man of  Mifflinburg,  Birch  of  Susquehanna 
University,  Johnson  of  Lewisburg,  and  the 
County  Superintendent.  Most  of  the  schools 
have  also  observed  patriotic  and  literary 
days.  At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Association  one-half  the  teachers  were  pres- 
ent and  enlivened  the  occasion  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  subjects:  The  Ideal 
Teacher,  Discipline  as  a  Factor  in  School 
Work,  Primary  Reading  and  Nature  Work 
in  Primary  Grades.  Prof.  Hamblin,  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  addressed  the  institute  on 
'  *  Some  Common  Errors. ' '  His  address  was 
well  received  and  cleared  away  many  errors. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning:  The  leachers*^ 
Reading  Circle  is  progressing  finely.  Shef- 
field has  a  circle  of  twenty  members;  other 
places  also  have  flourishing  circles.  The 
reading  for  the  year  consists  of  Winship*s 
'*  Great  American  Educators,'*  and  White's 
"Art  of  Teaching."  Questions  for  the 
spring  examination  in  Theory  will  be  based 
upon  these  two  books.    The  committee  on 

Professional  reading  has  selected  Dr. 
chaeffer's  "Thinking  and  Learning  to 
Think"  for  next  year.  Pine  Grove  town- 
ship voted  to  put  in  a  system  of  centralized 
schools,  and  the  people  of  the  district  are 
much  in  earnest.  Within  the  year  Warren 
has  added  a  well- equipped  commercial  de- 
partment to  her  already  excellent  schools. 
Some  170  pupils  are  doing  good  work  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Sisson.  Tvpe- 
writing  and  shorthand  are  taught,  and  in- 
struction is  given  in  other  lines  followed  by 
the  best  commercial  schools. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  teachers 
have  been  enthusiastic  over  the  help  they 
received  from  the  instructors  at  the  County 
Institute.  Our  effort  to  secure  well  classi- 
fied schools  with  a  timed  programme  for 
daily  use,  has  prevailed  with  some,   and 
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better  results  are  apparent.  No  school  can 
be  counted  a  success  if  it  does  not  have 
4S3^8tem.  In  the  main  the  work  done  has 
^iven  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  going  to  school.  Much  of  the  discussion 
at  the  local  institutes  was  along  the  line  of 
better  preparation  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Directors  are  now  active  in  look- 
ing for  good  teachers  for  next  vear.  Wages 
will  advance,  and  so  will  good  work. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  District  institutes 
have  been  held  at  many  points,  with  good 
work  at  all  of  them.  The  papers  and  dis- 
<:ussions  at  these  institutes  are  better  than 
ever.  Several  meetings  of  citizens  were  held 
in  Bethany  and  Dyberry  townships  to  uis- 
•cuss  the  centralization  of  all  the  schools. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused,  and 
we  hope  for  results.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  tnree  teachers  have  been  employed  in 
the  high  school  in  Dreher  township,  and 
they  are  making  the  school  very  popular 
and  efficient.  The  schools  in  the  southern 
section  have  done  the  best  work  in  the 
county.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  better 
averaee  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The 
school  board  of  Paupack  township  has  pro- 
vided poles  and  flags  for  all  the  schools. 
An  enthusiastic  flag  raising  was  held  at 
Arlington.  Rev.  J.  G.  Raymond  made  the 
principal  address. 

Whstmorkland— Supt.  Ulerich :  Our 
schools  as  a  whole  are  doing  well.  The  at- 
tendance is  good,  and  the  teachers  are  faith- 
ful. Considerable  trouble  has  been  exper- 
ienced in  supplying  all  of  them  with  teach- 
ers. Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  order  to  keep  them  go- 
ing we  have  licensed  a  number  of  young 
people  to  teach  who  should  be  going  to 
school.  They  are  not  competent  to  fill  the 
positions  they  occupy,  but  we  saw  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  We  hope  for  more 
teachers  next  year. 

Braddock— Supt.  Lamb:  Our  school 
board  has  let  the  contract  for  a  new  seven- 
teen-room  building  to  replace  the  old  eight- 
room  structure  in  the  first  ward.  The  new 
building  will  cost  about  $105,000,  and  will 
be  modern  in  every  respect.  In  addition  to 
the  seventeen  school- rooms,  it  will  contain 
offices,  teachers'  parlor,  rooms  for  manual 
training  and  for  kindergarten,  bath-room, 
all  completed  with  best  material  and  in 
first-class  manner.  The  contract  provides 
for  the  completion  of  the  buildinfi^  by  Aug- 
ust  15,  1903.  The  manual  training  and 
cooking  schools  are  verv  popular,  and  are 
doing  splendid  work.  This  work  at  present 
extends  from  sixth  grade  through  tne  high 
school.  On  March  i,  1903,  my  connection 
with  the  Braddock  schools  and  my  work  as 
a  school  man  came  to  an  end.  Twenty-six 
years  ago  I  began  teaching  in  a  country 
school  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  past  eighteen  years  I  have  been  con- 
stantly in  the  schools,  and  supposed  this 
was  to  be  my  life  work.  To  me  the  work 
has  always  been  enjoyable,  and  I  regard  the 


school  men  as  my  truest  friends.  There  are 
just  two  things  wrong  with  the  teaching 
profession  as  now  constituted:  first,  the 
tenure  of  office  is  insecure,  and  second,  the 
remuneration  is  by  no  means  adequate. 
Improvement  in  both  these  lines,  especially 
the  first,  is  apparent,  but  there  are  serions 
objections,  ana  it  was  just  this  that  induced 
me  to  take  up  another  line  of  work,  that  of 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  of 
Braddock.  The  circumstances  of  my  leav- 
ing the  school  work  furnish  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  salary  question.  My  pay  as 
Superintendent  was  as  much  as  most  men 

fet  for  similar  places.  This  was  the  work 
could  do  best,  and  the  schools  famished  a 
sufficiently  large  field  for  all  my  energies, 
and  yet  the  same  people  employing  me  in 
the  schools  were  willing  to  give  me  a  hand- 
some increase  in  salary  if  I  would  drop  the 
work  which  I  had  made  a  life  study  and 
take  up  work  in  a  field  entirely  new  to  me. 
Mr.  Grant  Norris,  of  Wilmerding,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  me,  and  assumed  his  du- 
ties March  ist.  To  my  friends  in  the  De- 
partment, and  to  my  brethren  in  the  profes- 
sion, I  desire  to  extend  this  my  final  greet- 
ing and  farewell,  and  wish  them  God-speed 
in  their  noble  work. 

Bradford— Supt.  Miller:  A  new  ten- 
room  school  buildine  has  been  completed  in 
the  Fifth  Ward  and  was  occupied  for  the 
first  time  at  the  openine  of  the  new  term  on 
Januarv  5th.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
pressed  brick,  and  contains  all  the  modem 
improvements  in  school  architecture.  This 
is  the  second  large  brick  school  building  to 
be  erected  in  this  city  within  the  past  three 
years.  There  still  remain  one  or  two 
wooden  buildings  which  will  p>erhape  be  re- 
placed in  the  near  future.  A  number  of  our 
teachers  have  arranged  to  take  a  European 
trip  next  summer.  There  has  been  an  un- 
usual number  of  vacancies  to  fill  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  term  ;  resignations 
due  to  sickness,  marriage,  and  election  to 
other  positions.  The  general  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  excellent. 

Carbondale— Supt.  Garr:  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  attitude  of^the  Department  in  the 
matter  of  minimum  salary  of  (35;  also  the 
hiring  of  lecturers  bv  the  Department  for 
general  institute  work. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  {Montgomery  Co.\^ 
Supt.  Wagner:  Up  to  January  7th  our  teach- 
ers reported  12 16  readings  of  books  from  oar 
Pupils'  Reading  Course  list  of  forty  titles 
by  pupils  of  trades  I  to  IX  inclusive;  631  of 
our  972  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  course. 
In  company  with  Supt.  J.  I.  Robb,  of  Louver 
Merion  township,  I  spent  the  week  of  March 
16-21  visiting  schools  in  Boston,  Concord, 
Brookline,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
problem  of  centralization  was  a  special  sub- 
ject of  investigation  and  study. 

Coal  Twp.  {Northumberland  G?.) — Supt 
Lloyd:  February  20th  was  appropriately  ob- 
served as  Parents'  Day.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  exercises  at  the  Lafayette  and  Garfield 
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schools  was  the  presentation  of  six  portraits 
—OVL^  of  Lafayette,  three  of  Washington, 
and  two  of  Garfield — by  the  patrons  of  these 
schools. 

Danville— Snpt.  Gordy:  Two  members 
of  our  School  Board  attenaed  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Association.  A  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  given  by  both  delegates,  each 
telling  of  the  special  benefit  he  derived  from 
the  meetings  and  from  personal  conference 
with  other  directors.  Tne  outlook  seems  to 
be  that  it  will  result  in  needed  improve- 
ments and  school  appliances. 

DuNMORK— Supt.Hoban:  The  compulsory 
law  is  now  in  full  operation.  Over  106  boys 
and  girls  that  were  in  the  breakers  and  mills 
have  been  returned  to  school.  We  hope  to 
make  their  return  profitable  in  every  sense. 
Owing  to  a  settlins^  of  the  mines  underneath 
our  nigh  school  building,  considerable 
damage  has  been  done.  The  school  was 
closed  for  a  week,  but  has  been  re  opened. 
No  further  settling  is  expected.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  institutes  that  have 
ever  been  held  in  Dunmore  was  that  of 
March  28th.  The  papers  were  the  best  I 
have  heard,  and  the  discussions  were 
spirited.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  in- 
terest manifested,  we  had  time  for  but  two 
papers,  one  on  *'The  Recitation  from  all 
Standpoints,"  and  one  on  '*  Arithmetic.'' 
We  are  very  much  encouraged  by  the  results 
that  have  been  accomplished,  and  we  are 
hoping  for  still  better  work  before  the  year 
ends.  Up  to  date,  128  pupils  have  been  re- 
turned to  school  as  a  result  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  law. 

Hazlbton— Supt.  Harman:  At  the 
municipal  election  the  citizens,  by  a  vote  of 
almost  five  to  one,  granted  the  Board  of 
Controllers  the  right  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $60,000  to  provide  additional 
school  accommodations. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan:  Music  has  been  introduced  into 
hi^h  school,  with  a  special  instructor,  Prof. 
John  Jones;  one  lesson  a  week,  not  less  than 
one  hour.  Fourteen  night  schools  have 
been  opt-n,  with  an  average  nightly  attend- 
ance of  259  boys  and  two  girls. 

Reading -Supt.  Foos:  A  course  of  study 
for  the  grades  below  the  high  schools  has 
been  adopted .  The  several  committees  have 
asked  for  $278. 544. 25.  The  school  board  has 
decided  to  begin  at  once  the  erection  of  a 
twelve-room  and  a  four-room  building.  We 
have  changed  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school:  instead  of  basing 
the  promotion  on  four  examinations  alone, 
the  daily  work  or  recommendation  of  the 
teacher  will  count  one-half  and  two  exami- 
nations for  the  other  half.  Individual  pro- 
motions in  the  lower  grades  will  be  made  at 
any  time. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips :  An  eight- 
room  brick  building  has  opened,  with  pneu- 
matic clocks  and  the  most  improved  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating.  A  kindergarten 
tiaining  class  has  been  established  to  meet 


the  demands  of  an  anticipated  extension  of 
the  svsttm.  Only  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  training  and  high  school  courses 
are  eligible  for  admittance. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Howerth:  Exercises  in 
commemoration  01  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  held  in  all  the  schools  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  20th.  A  large  number  of  par- 
ents and  mends  of  the  schools  attended 
these  exercises  and  also  inspected  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  work  of  the  pupils,  thus  show> 
ing  an  appreciative  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  Wellesley  College 
the  right  of  certification  for  admission  to 
that  college  was  extended  to  the  Shamokin 
high  school.  This  is  the  first  leading  wo- 
man's college  that  has  granted  this  privi- 
lege to  our  high  schools. 

Sharon — Supt.  Hadley:  Our  schools  have 
met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  J.  W. 
Mason,  secretary  of  the  school  board.  He 
had  acted  as  secretary  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  served  the 
schools  very  faithfully.  On  March  26th, 
Prof.  Richards,  of  Chicago,  lectured  on 
**  Oxygen  "  to  the  senior  class  of  the  high 
school.  The  school  board  has  approved  two 
sets  of  plans  for  two  new  buiioings  to  be 
erected  this  summer. 

Willi AMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  Weareusin^ 
the  circulating-library  system  in  our  gram- 
mar schools.  Bight  sets  of  books  are  sent 
to  each  s^rammar  school  from  the  Public 
School  Library,  and  these  books  are  chaneed 
once  each  term.  We  find  that  this  plan  Las 
several  advantages  over  the  old  plan:  The 
books  can  be  better  cared  for,  the  pupils 
become  acquainted  with  a  larp^er  list  of 
books,  and  they  are  more  convenient  for  the 
use  of  teachers  in  class  work.  The  set  sent 
to  each  school  contains  juvenile  books,  fic- 
tion, travel,  biography,  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  Art  committee  of  our  teachers' 
institute  arranged  for  a  series  of  two  lectures, 
to  increase  the  fund  for  the  decoration  of 
schoolrooms.  The  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton,  of  Fitchburn,  Mass., 
illustrated  by  the  most  beautiful  views  ever 
seen  here.  The  subjects  were  Longfellow's 
.  Evangeline  and  Miles  Standish.  More 
than  1,000  pupils  attended  the  lectures  and 
nearly  $70  was  added  to  the  fund.  The  lec- 
tures are  so  fine  and  of  such  ^reat  value  to 
schools  that  they  should  be  given  all  over 
the  State.  A  Frick  electric  programme 
clock  and  an  encyclopedia  have  been  added 
to  our  high  school  equipment.  A  class  of 
twenty-five  boys  from  each  grammar  school 
and  from  the  high  school  are  taking  mili- 
tary drill  from  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  175  boys  will  march  in  platoons 
in  the  procession  of  G.  A.  R.  men  on  Me- 
morial Day.  The  committee  appointed  to 
Erepare  plans  for  a  new  grammar  school 
uilding  have  nearly  completed  their  work. 
This  building  will  contain  every  modern 
appliance  for  good  sanitation,  and  for  heat- 
ingi  lighting  and  ventilation. 
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There  »u  &  wcU-fed,  prosperous  looking  woman  of 
strident  voice  on  one  of  tbe  suburban  trains  the  other 
noming.  ud  above  its  roar  and  rallle  her  accents 
coutd  ht  disiingoishcd  Idling  the  story  uf  tbe  friend 
who  was  visiting  her.  "  Voa  remember  Lou,  of  course," 
she  said  "  Well,  she's  been  staying  with  me  since  last 
week.  And,]'ou  know!  ibe  hinniesl  thing  has  hap- 
pened. XsM — that's  her  name — always  has  a  way  of 
adopting  other  people's  habits  easily.  Adaptability,  I 
suppose,  some  people  call  it.  Fur  instance,  if  she  was 
with  a  gay  crowd  she  was  gay,  and  with  sober  people 
she  was  sober,     bhe  hadn't  been  in  our  house  three 


days  before  she  got  to  talking  as  loud  as  U  lofne  one 
was  deaf.  And  when  I  spoke  to  her  about  it — halt 
jtricing,  you  know — she  said  she  supposed  bun  ^SJ 
talking  so  loud  that  Robert  was  deaf,  and  w  she  had 
spoken  above  her  ordinary  tone.  Now,  what  I'd  like 
to  know,  Kate,  is  if  my  voice  is  unusually  loud.  Tell 
me  the  truth."  The  car  listened  breathlessly.  Whes 
Kate  did  the  kind-beaned  thing,  sacrilicing  her  desire 
to  be  honest  in  her  instinct  to  be  kindly,  and  taid  that 
she  never  ihoi^ht  so,  the  lady  wiib  the  voice  said  de-  J 
cidedly :  "There,  I  was  sure  of  it  I  Something's  Ibe  nut- 4 
ler  with  Lou,  and  I  shall  advise  her  to  consult  an  auiisL" 
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AN  UNRIVALED  TWO-BOOK   SERIES    PERFECTLY  ADAPTED 
TO  l^VERY  REQUIREMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING. 

The  Grammar  School  Geography  presents  in  addition  to  all  that  has  been  found 
admirable  in  the  author's  earlier  books,  a  number  of  important  features  which  have 
already  stamped  it  as  a  work  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  leave  practically  nothing  for 
teacher  or  student  to  desire. 
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Best  Books  for  Schools 


Barnes's  New  Histories  of  the  United 
States 

Elementary,  $0.60;   Scliool,  $1.00 

These  popular  histories  have  been  thor- 
oughly modernized,  both  as  to  appearance  and 
contents.  They  incorporate  present  day  views 
of  history  and  methods  of.  teaching.  The 
larger  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
the  smaller  one  entirely  rewritten  by  that 
charming  writer  for  children,  Dr.  James 
Baldwin. 

Hall's  Arithmetics 

Elementary,  $0.35;  Complete,  $0.60 

•  The  underlying  principle  of  treatment  is 
first  gradation,  and  then  classification  and 
generalization.  The  problems  are  numerous 
and  practical,  the  onil  work  is  exceptionally 
large  in  amount,  and  the  rules  and  delinitions 
constructed  by  the  pupil  from  actual  work. 

Baldwin's  Physiologies 

Primary,  $0.35;    Essential,  ....  $0.50 

Advanced, $0.80 

Devote  special  attention  to  hygiene  and  are 
noteworthy  for  the  really  practical  character 
of  the  lessons.  The  text  is  simple,  scientific, 
and  comprehensive,  and  the  illustrations  cop- 
ious, original,  and  accui*ate.  The  books  meet 
all  requirements  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

Morton's  (Geographies 

Elementary,  lO.oo;    Advanced,  $1.20 

Material  systematically  and  logically  ar- 
ranged and  so  presented  as  to  be  easily  grasi>ed 
bv  the  child,  from  the  sini])licity  of  its  style,  j 
Ihey  are  as  interesting  as  storybooks;  the  j 
maps  show  clearly  everything  important,  free  | 
from  needless  details,  and  the  beautiful  il-  | 
lustrations  were  chosen  to  teach  pictorially. 

Scudder's  United  States  Histories 

Short  History,  $0.(J0;  New  History,  5^1.00 

Written  in  clmrming  style,  which  will  cul- 
tivate the  taste  for  good  English.  Causes  and 
events  are  closely  linked  together,  and  their 
relations  shown.  Biographical  sketches  of 
great  men  are  numerous  and  full.  The  books 
are  readable,  trustworthy,  teachable,  sug- 
gestive, fair,  up-to-date,  and  fully  equipped. 


Baskervill-Sewell  English  Oonrse 

Language  Lessons iO^ 

School  Grammar  ........    fO.SO 

The  Language  Lessons  are  simple,  present- 
ing a  great  variety  of  material  and  introduc- 
ing the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  easy  and 
untechnical  way.  The  School  Grammar  is 
scholarly  as  well  as  practical.  The  exercises 
are  numerous,  and  the  illustrative  sentencet 
carefully  chosen. 


Tarbell's  Geography 

Intrmluctory,  $0.60;   Complete,  $1.00 

Treat  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  sensible 
manner,  inductive  in  the  earlier  portiona,  but 
dediu'tive  in  the  later  treatment.  The  mem* 
orizing  of  details  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm, 
while  the  powers  of  imagination  and  inference 
are  exercised.  The  books  are  rich  in  simple* 
clear,  and  correct  maps,  and  in  artistic  and 
illustrative  pictures. 


Werner 


$0.3U 


Takes  up  all  the  i?irork  for  tbe  first  haM 
school  year  by  means  of  inductive  and  cor- 
relative exercises,  Full  instructions  are  given 
for  the  teacher^s  guidance.  It  is  original  in 
plan  and  in  method,  and  is  beaatifully  illus- 
trated with  colored  litbographs. 


Progressire  Course  in  Readinsr  ( Aldridi 
and  Forbes) 

A  Five  Book  or  a  Seven  Book  Seriea. 

Combine  the  training  to  grasp  ideas  and 
thoughts  from  the  printed  page,  with  system- 
atic drill  in  constructing  and  analyring 
thoughts  by  the  use  of  phonic  elements.  The 
selections  are  varied,  interesting,  and  instmc* 
tive,  and  the  books  are  well  illustrated. 


Williams's  Choice  Uteratiire 

Seven  Books  for  All  Grades. 

The  outcome  of  practical  experience  in  the 
school-room.  Tiie  plan  and  oider  of  develop- 
ment, the  choice  of  selections,  and"  their  ai-- 
rangenient  by  grades  have  bee»  carefnlly 
worked  out.  The  matter  is  so  presented  that 
any  teacher  can  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


WP.W  YCiTtY 


HTWriTirWATT 


cminkon 


ttnanriv 


AIPT  AW  A 


i\ivr  MO 


O  m 


M  Mr«vvn«»j^ 


'^The  Better  Land'*'  mritli  Nova  Volume. 

It  is  to  me  a  highly  interesting  and  very  delicate  picture  the 
moral  influence  of  which  must  be  elevating." — Rev.  Dr.  lyng. 

What  More  Suggestive  Picture 

upon  the  wall  of  Home  or  School  anywhere)  for  its  Purity  and   Goodness  herer 
and  hs  dream  oi  Gladness  for  the  Life  Beyond,  than 

"  The  ^Better  Land," 

which  win  be  given  to  subscribers  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  upon  our 
Fifty-Second  Volume,  July    1903-4. 


Among  My  Gems.  ^f„j^  ^f  yoaib. 

The  .«bi«d  t «-  ^  ,^  >ttr««v. 

workdut.    Ilcu- 
no(  fall  ei  produdsg 
rendering  oltheartW       .  the  very  b«t  mor.1 

thought.  riinJ«li(hl-  reittlU  upon  all 

td  with  tt,  and  ihafl  "■'"^  *^  eqtccUIIy 

cherish  II  unong  017  upon    the  fnindt  of 

genu. -7.  G.   Holland,  '      youlh.-SrD.iJf,  o***- 

.Author  of  Timolby  Tit-  Ij^ , Vrtsiaal A-ixric^ 

■  atmb'a  Lilttrs,  £tc,  ",  ttMc  Union. 


quUtely  ipiritual  and 
tuggettivti  tad  IIk 
engravlaga  beiultful 


*  * 


A  form  that  ihowi  God'i  chticUiig—a  face  The  toaesdaipjiig  handi  that  |oanihaUtwiiM 

Fluihed  with  the  dawn  of  heaven;  Vreathi  for  an  uvecn' bafd. 

AwomaaradUntwhhaOiriBtiaQgTace,  A  robe,  croM-faatened,  UH  the  Wrj  the  Bne 

A  lalnthood  early  given.  That  bouoda  the  Better  Uiid. 

-  Mot  mAy  mittnrei  are  Detter  adaptsd  for  the  Cbrlttlan  Home  or  Tot  thepnblle  6t  private  nchott 
Room.  Ita. moral  and  relisloni  Inflnence  li  felt  and  acknavledted  by  all  wbo  aea  It.  Dnrlits  m.  vUtt 
to  Hew  York  we  sav  a  Ana  copy  of  "  The  Batter  Laud."  handaomely  b'amed,  occnpylng  tlie  pl*e«  of 
honor  In  Ibe  airy  builnaii  office  of  a  weU-known  pnblliher.  On  making  tame  remark  ts  rasard  to  tt, 
he  replied,  "  Tea,  I  bonsbt  tbat  became  It  has  a  certain  blsb  thODght  and  delicacy  oraspreialoa  vhtck 
.  one  ao  rarjly  flndi  In  a  plcturs."  We  have  It  tackad  npon  a  door  In  onr  worklnK-toom,  and  it  la  vny 
good  cotiijtauy.  WbersvBr  a  good  picture  goei,  tacked  np  or  ft'amed  and  hone  np.  It  glvea  ploaanxa. 
and  doeijj'-good  day  by  day  and  every  day.  We  have  dlalrlbuted  many  thonaand  pletnraa  dnrlitc  tlM 
.  past  fev'yeara  and  hope  to  tend  out  many  thontand  more.  There  It  often  "  a  itlsnoethat  apoaka," 
.  and  In  the  ichool  room  plctarei  with  their  tUent  leatont  ihould  never  be  vantlnf .  The  Bottor  Laad. 
■  dnwn  by  Hltt  Bawytr,  engraved  by  Kea,  It  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  S4  x  SO  ludM*  In  also. 

The  School  Journal  issues  Twelve  Numbers  to  the  Volume,  comprising;  about 
Six  Hundred  large  double-column  Pages.  It  has  been  the  Official  Organ  of  the 
Department  oi  Public  Instruction  for  nearly  Fifty  Years.  Subscription,  $^60.  Fr*e 
Copies,  $7.00.     Address,  J.  P.  McCASKI<:v,  Lancaster,  Ha. 
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WHEN  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Cole-  \ 
ridge,  it  was  without  grief.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  long  been  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  next  world;  that  he  had  a 
hnnger  for  eternity.  I  grieved  then  that 
I  could  not  grieve.  But,  since,  I  feel 
how  great  a  part  he  was  of  me.  His 
great  and  dear  spirit  haunts  me.  I  can- 
not think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a 
criticism  on  men  or  books,  without  an 
ineffectual  turning  and  reference  to  him. 
He  was  the  proof  and  touchstone  of  all 
my  cogitations.  He  was  a  Grecian  (or 
in  the  first  form)  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  I  was  Deputy  Grecian,  and  the 
same  subordination  and  deference  to  him 
I  have  preserved  through  a  life-long  ac- 
quaintance. Great  in  his  writings,  he 
was  greatest  in  his  conversation.  In 
him  was  disproved  that  old  maxim,  that 
we  should  allow  every  one  his  share  of 
talk.  He  would  talk,  from  morn  to 
**dewy  eve,"  nor  cease  till  far  midnight; 
yet  who  ever  would  interrupt  him  ?  who 
would  obstruct  that  continuous  flow  of 
converse,  fetched  from  Helicon  or  Zion  ? 
He  had  the  tact  of  making  the  unintelli- 
gible seem  plain.  Many  who  read  the 
abstruser  parts  of  his  Friend  would  com- 
plain that  his  works  did  not  answer  to 
his  spoken  wisdom.  They  were  identical. 
But  he  had  a  tone  in  oral  delivery  which 
seemed  to  convey  sense  to  those  who 
were  otherwise  imperfect  recipients.  He 
was  my  fifty-years-old  friend  without  a 
dissension.  Never  saw  I  his  likeness, 
nor  probably  can  the  world  see  it  again. 
I  seem  to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more 


passionately  than  when  he  lived.  What 
was  his  mansion  is  consecrated  to  me  a 
chapel. — Charles  Lamb, 


^iB.PL'i  man  is  not  perfect  who  is  so  in 
and  for  himself  alone.  An  essential  part 
of  true  manhood  is  in  the  relationships 
that  he  sustains  to  other  beings,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  and  with  reference  to 
whom  his  life  is  lived.  .  .  Man  is  not 
great,  nor  rich,  nor  strong,  for  himself 
alone.  He  is  not,  then,  to  make  these 
the  occasions  for  lording  it  over  his  fel- 
lows. The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  low, 
are  not  stepping-stones,  nor  lawful  plun- 
der; they  are  brothers  to  be  respected 
and  helped.  He  must  use  the  advantage 
of  his  high  position  as  a  means  of  lifting 
up  those  beneath  him.  He  is  bound  to 
help  the  weak  by  as  much  as  he  is 
stronger  than  they.  His  debt  to  all  men 
is  limited  only  by  his  superiority  to  them. 
Paul  saw  the  law,  when  he  wrote,  *'  I  am> 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
unwise. ' ' — Savage, 


Amidst  the  gay  life,  the  beautiful 
forms,  the  brilliant  colors  of  an  Athenian 
multitude,  and  an  Athenian  street,  the 
repulsive  features,  the  unwieldy  figure, 
the  naked  feet,  the  rough,  threadbare 
attire  of  the  philosopher,  Socrates  must 
have  excited  every  sentiment  of  astonish- 
ment and  ridicule  which  strong  contrast 
can  produce.  It  was — so  disciples  de- 
scribe it — as  if  one  of  the  marble  satyrs^ 
which  sat  in  grotesque  .attitudes  with 
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-pipe  or  flute  in  the  sculptors'  shops  of 
Athens,  had  left  his  seat  of  stone  and 
^walked  into  the  plane-  tree  avenue  or  the 
gymnastic  colonnade.  Gradually  the 
crowd  gathered  round  him.  At  first  he 
spoke  of  those  plying  their  trades  about 
him;  and  they  shouted  with  laughter  as 
he  poured  forth  his  homely  jokes.  But 
soon  the  magic  charm  of  his  voiqe  made 
itself  felt.  The  peculiar  sweetness  of  its 
tone  had  an  effect  which  even  the  thunder 
-of  Pericles  failed  to  produce.  The 
laughter  ceased — the  crowd  thickened — 
ithe  gay  youth,  whom  nothing  eke  could 
tame,  stood  transfixed  and  awe  struck  in 
his  presence — there  was  a  solemn  Uirill 
in  his  words,  such  as  his  hearers  could 
compare  to  nothing  but  the  mysterious 
sensation  produced  by  the  clash  of  drum 
and  cymbal  in  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods :  the  head  swam — the 
heart  leaped  at  the  sound — tears  rushed 
from  their  eyes,  and  they  felt  that,  unless 
they  tore  themselves  speedily  away  from 
that  fascinated  drcle,  they  should  ere 
long  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  grow  old  in 
listening  to  the  marvelous  music  of  this 
second  Marsyas. 

Busy  lives,  like  running  water,  are 
generally  pure.  Nothing  will  do  more 
to  improve  the  looks  than  sunshine  in  the 
heart.  Endeavor  to  keep  your  life  in  the 
sunshine — the  shadows  will  catch  it  soon 
enough.  A  child's  mind  is  often  much 
like  a  piece  of  white  paper  upon  which 
anything  may  be  written.  Don't  blot  it. 
Those  who  have  the  **  best  times  "  when 
they  are  young  begin  the  soonest  to  nurse 
their  rheumatism.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
Seamed  this  one  thing — to  do  the  plain 
-duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheer- 
Ailly,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  you  want 
knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it;  if  you 
"Want  fo^,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is 
the  taw.  Pleasure  comes  through  toil, 
and  not  by  self-indulgence  and  indolence. 
When  one  gets  to  love  work  bis  life 
should  be  happy  and  useful.  Therefore 
learn  to  enjoy  your  work.  **  Triumph 
and  toil  are  twins." 


I  KNOW  well  the  common  censure  by 
which  objections  to  the  various  futilities 
of  so-called  education  are  met  by  the  men 
who  have  been  ruined  by  them — the  com- 
mon plea  that  anything  does  to  *'  exercise 
the  mind  upon."  It  is  an  utterly  false 
^ne.    The  human  soul,  in  youth,  is  not 


a  machine  of  which  you  can  polish  the 
cogs  with  any  kelp  or  brick  dust  near  at 
hand;  and  having  got  it  into  working 
order,  and  good,  empty,  oiled  serviceable- 
ness,  start  your  immortal  locomotive,  at 
twenty -five  years  old  or  at  thirty,  express 
for  the  Strait  Gate,  on  the  Narrow  Road. 
The  whole  period  of  youth  is  one  essen- 
tially of  formation,  edification,  instruc- 
tion. I  use  the  words  with  their  weight 
in  them;  intaking  of  stores,  establish- 
ment in  vital  habits,  hopes,  and  faiths. 
There  is  not  an  hour  of  it  but  is  tremb- 
ling with  destinies — oat  a  moment  of 
which,  once  past,  the  appointed  work  can 
ever  be  done  again,  or  the  n^lected  blow 
struck  on  the  cold  iron.  Take  your  vase 
of  Venice  glass  oat  of  the  furnace,  and 
strew  chaff  over  it  in  its  transparent  heat, 
and  recover  that  to  its  clearness  and  rub- 
ied glory  when  the  north  wind  has  blown 
upon  it;  but  do  not  think  to  strew  chaff 
over  the  child  fresh  from  God's  presence, 
and  to  bring  the  heavenly  colors  back  to 
him — at  least  in  this  world. — /^sisJUn. 


That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the 
power  of  awakening  an  intense  moral 
feeling  in  man,  under  every  variety  of 
character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civflizcd 
or  savage — that  they  make  bad  men 
good,  and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  fee- 
ing through  all  the  domestic,  civil,  aad 
social  relations — ^that  they  teach  men  to 
love  right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  sedc 
each  other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of 
one  common  Parent — that  they  contnd 
the  baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  thus  make  men  proficient  in  the 
science  of  self-government— and,  finally, 
that  they  teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  con- 
formity to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness, 
and  fill  him  with  hopes  infinitely  more 
purifying,  more  exalted,  more  suited  to 
his  nature,  than  any  other  whidi  this 
world  has  ever  known — are  facts  as  in- 
controvertible as  the  laws  of  philosophy, 
or  the  demonstrations  of  mathematics. 


Tbachbrs  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
attending  educational  gatherings  mnst 
rate  such  gatherings  very  low  or  them- 
selves very  high.  Neither  our  country 
nor  our  cities  have  a  very  enviable  repu- 
tation in  this  matter,  and  both  shotild 
improve.  Teachers  need  the  breadth  of 
view  that  enables  them  to  see  the  co- 
ordination of  all  parts  of  the  educational 
system  that  they  may  know  the  relation 
of  their  work  to  the  whole.   The  primary 
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teacher  who  has  no  interest  in  high 
school  problems,  and  the  college  profes- 
sor who  cares  nothing  for  the  difiBcolties 
that  confront  the  district  school  teacher, 
alike  are  of  limited  vision.  Such  teachers 
hinder  the  progress  of  American  educa- 
tion, which  as  yet  is  little  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  unrelated  parts  toward  that 
organic  unity  which  is  necessary  to  its 
highest  efficiency. 

Thb  attempt  to  diagnose  the  causes  of 
Charles  Dickens'  comparatively  early 
death  at  the  age  of  58,  mostly  made  by 
friends  and  intimates,  has  led  to  little 
more  than  one  opinion— overwork,  over- 
work, and  always  overwork,  mental  and 
physical,  says  John  Hollingshead,  in  the 
PcUl  Mall  Gazette,  No  one  who  looks  at 
the  vast  gallery  of  living  portraits  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world  can  require  to 
be  told  that  these  pictures  were  created 
by  long,  intense  and  corroding  labor — 
labor  that  never  ceased,  night  or  day; 
labor  that  concealed  much  of  its  efibrt, 
and  showed  the  least  in  the  mere  surface 
process  of  transmission  to  paper.  Many 
of  these  creations  were  worse  than  night- 
mares, as  all  strong  characters  in  fiction 
must  necessarily  be.  They  were  day- 
mares.  They  were  with  him  in  his  long 
and  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  dull,  me- 
chanical walks,  governed  by  milestones 
and  timed  by  a  stop-watch.  He  was  glad 
ot  a  congenial  companion  to  exorcise  these 
spirits.  They  came  back  to  him  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  they 
often  moved  him  to  rise  and  walk  that 
long  tramp's  tramp  of  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Tavistock  Square  to  Gadshill, 
through  the  mists  of  early  morning. 
Those  who  can  see  no  ''  wear  and  tear  " 
in  all  this  must  be  singularly  ignorant 
of  nervous  organizations  such  as  Dickens 
possessed,  and  which  probably  killed 
Shakespeare  at  52,  setting  aside  the 
legend  of  the  carouse  under  the  mulberry 
tree  with  Ben  Jonson. 

In  writing  his  strongest  characters 
Charles  Dickens  always  acted  them.  He 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  with  his  dram- 
atic temperament  and  the  dramatic  nature 
of  his  works.  Why  more  dramas  have 
have  never  been  manufactured  out  of 
these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
contain  too  much  dramatic  and  '*  objec- 
tive" material  rather  than  too  little. 
Prom  this  creation  of  dramatic  fiction  the 
step  to  dramatic  recitation  was  easy  and 
simple.    It  was  always  a  mistake  to  call 


these  efforts  '  *  readings. ' '  They  were  the 
most  dramatic  of  recitations — *' stage 
plays,"  within  the  minutest  technical 
meaning  of  the  act.  The  "Christmas 
Carol  "  was  a  mere  diversion — pleasant, 
genial  and  not  too  taxing,  like  the  book 
i  tself — a  poem  in  prose.  If  he  could  only 
have  stopped  at  that,  but  he  hankered 
after  the  intense  and  melodramatic. 


Wai«tkr  Scott,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
preface  to  the  *'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
makes  a  very  pertinent  remark.  The 
tales,  you  know,  were  written  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  au- 
thor's grandson,  a  child  about  seven 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Scott  says:  "The 
author  may  here  mention  that  after  com- 
mencing his  task  in  a  manner  obvious 
to  the  most  limited  capacity,  of  whidi 
the  tale  of  Macbeth  is  an  example,  he 
was  led  to  take  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  by  finding  that  a  style  consider- 
able more  elevat^  was  more  interesting 
to  his  juvenile  reader.  There  is  no  harm 
done,"  he  continues,  "but,  on  the  con- 
trary there  is  benefit  in  presenting  a  child 
with  ideas  somewhat  beyond  his  easy 
and  immediate  comprehension.  The 
difficulties  thus  presented,  if  not  too  great 
or  too  frequent,  stimulate  curiosity  and 
encourage  exertion."  And  in  his  auto- 
biography, where  he  speaks  of  his  own 
experience  in  the  first  reading  of  Shake- 
speare, he  repeats  these  sentiments :  "  I 
rather  suspect,"  he  says,  "  that  children 
derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  im- 
portant kmd  in  hearing  things  which 
they  cannot  entirely  comprehend;  and 
therefore  to  write  down  to  children's 
understanding  is  a  mistake.  Set  them 
on  the  scent  and  let  them  puzzle  it  out." 
Was  Scott  right?  Do  children  like  to 
read  Scott's  works  ?  Give  them  a  chance 
and  see  if  you  cannot  already  answer. 


An  elderly,  but  sweet- faced,  gentleman 
and  a  young  man  had  been  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  conversation  for  some  distance, 
when,  upon  the  silence  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  stopping  of  a  street  car,  there  fell 
these  words  from  the  lips  of  the  older : 
"So  long  as  you  can  contribute  to  the 
pleasure,  happiness,  or  comfort  of  any 
human  being,  you  are  of  importance  in 
the  world — and  no  longer."  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  object  of  these  words, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  changed 
expression  on  a  dozen  or  more  listless 
faces.     In  utter  unconsciousness  of  an 
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effect  of  the  words,  this  elderly  gentleman 
soon  left  the  car,  and  a  score  of  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  street.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a  chance  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
chance  ? — Indiana  School  Journal, 


Whkn  our  readers  find  an  article,  a 
poem,  or  an  item  of  special  interest,  we 
suggest  the  propriety  of  writing  to  the 
author  and  telling  him  you  are  pleased 
or  helped.  It  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  write  a  card  or  a  short  letter,  and 
in  every  instance  you  will  please  and  en- 
courage the  recipient.  Don't  wait  until 
one  is  dead  before  you  say  a  kind  word 
to  him  or  about  him.  Place  a  few  flow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances while  they  live,  and  so  many 
will  not  be  needed  upon  their  graves 
when  they  are  dead.  Most  people  are 
inspired  to  greater  efforts  and  better  work 
by  a  few  words  of  commendation  and 
encouragement.  Every  one  likes  to  be 
appreciated — you  know  how  it  is  your- 
self. Try  it  on  others.  Besides  "it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Encourage  and  help  others,  and  you  will 
get  a  brighter,  more  cheerful  view  of  life 
yourself. — Missouri  Ed,  Journal, 
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BY  PRANK  BARNARD  HECKMAN. 


THE  definition  makers  say  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  called  ''the  Keystone 
State  "  because  "  she  was  the  seventh  in 
position  geographically  of  the  thirteen 
original  States."  In  a  larger,  more  lib- 
eral, wider  sense  she  has  b^n  the  "  key- 
stone "  of  the  great  Union  arch.  What 
she  and  her  sons  have  done  in  the  cause 
of  human  progress,  and  what  her  influence 
has  been,  are  broadly  and  indelibly  writ. 
But,  unaccountably  and  unfortunately, 
this  has  been  largely  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten by  Pennsylvanians,  and  minimized 
by  the  country  at  large.  Her  career 
needs  to  be  vindicated,  and  the  truth  of 
history  will  be  a  sufiBcient  vindication. 

Manifestly  her  greatest  claim  to  grati- 
tude is  her  stand  for  toleration.  Fisher, 
in  his  '*Men,  Women  and  Colonial 
Times,"  puts  it  most  truthfully  and 
judicially  when  he  says:  **Like  Lord 
Baltimore,  he  (Penn)  established  relig- 
ious liberty,  but  as  a  principle  in  which 
he  believed,  not  as  a  policy  to  which  he 


was  driven,  and  religious  liberty  prevailed 
in  Pennsylvania  without  any  of  the  over- 
throws or  disturbances  which  it  suffered 
in  Maryland."  The  other  colonies  were 
conservative,  and  hung  tenaciously  to 
many  forms  of  dogma  and  various  isms, 
running  the  gamut  from  the  wildest 
license  in  Rhode  Island  to  intense  sectar- 
ianism in  Massachusetts,  which  "re- 
tained even  the  belief  in  the  lawfulness 
of  persecution  for  religious  error."  Thus 
it  came  about  that  our  State  was  easily 
in  the  forefront  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
opinion.  The  results  were  most  happy 
and  far-reaching. 

Franklin  fled  from  the  repressive  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  New  England  and 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  world's  leading  scientists,  and 
discovered  that  lightning  and  the  aurora 
borealis  were  forms  of  electricity.  Hexe, 
too,  he  developed  his  literary  style,  and 
became,  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
our  greatest  diplomatist,  while  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  enabled  him  to  start 
a  postal  system,  which  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  all  the  colonies,  and  was  the 
genesisof  our  present  mail  service.  Others 
came,  allured  by  our  toleration  which 
had  never  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  acute  individualism — the  Germans, 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Huguenots, 
and  almost  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men.  And  how  the  fusion  of  these  diverse 
races  has  wrought  out  results !  These 
earnest  men  produced  in  America : 

The  first  medical  school. 

The  first  dispensary. 

The  first  formal  protest  against  slavery. 

The  first  original  scientific  work. 

The  first  religious  magazine. 

The  first  Bible  in  an  American  tongue. 

The  first  medical  diploma. 

The  first  teacher  of  botany  and  materia 
medica. 

The  first  New  Testament. 

The  first  book  upon  rules  of  conduct. 

The  first  book  upon  pedagogy. 

The  first  cast  type. 

The  first  locomotive. 

The  first  steamboat. 

The  first  propeller. 

The  first  screw  auger. 

The  first  publication  of  the  approxi- 
mately correct  distance  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun. 

The  first  portrait  in  oil. 

The  first  drama. 

The  first  fire  companies. 

The  first  circulating  library. 
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The  first  fire  insurance  company. 

The  first  legal  periodical. 

The  first  bank. 

The  quadrant  and  the  ten-plate  stove. 

Of  all  these  firsts  in  America,  some 
Were  the  first  absolutely. 
^  Pennsylvania  has  bravely  met  great 
crises  in  the  nation's  history.  While  she 
may  not  have  moved  with  such  prompt 
decision  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty 
as  New  England,  she  was  none  the  less 
earnest  and  efficient.  John  Dickinson 
was  bom,  it  is  true,  in  Delaware,  but  it 
was  part  of  the  Province  of  Penn,  and  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  practice  law.  He 
wielded  great  influence  in  shaping  the 
early  course  of  the  Revolution.  His 
*'  Farmer's  Letters"  aroused  the  whole 
continent,  and  he  wrote  every  important 
national  paper  until  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Franklin's  services  at  the  Court  of 
Louis,  his  ability  and  his  personality, 
made  the  French  alliance  possible  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  his  work 
afterward  with  the  Court  of  St.  James 
g^athered  the  fruits  of  battle  hardly 
earned.  Robert  Morris,  the  financier, 
v^as  of  the  greatest  aid  to  Washington  in 
securing  the  sinews  of  war;  he  was,  in 
reality,  the  founder  of  the  American 
system  of  finance. 

There  was  an  appropriateness,  a  fitness, 
in  the  First  Continental  Congress  gather- 
ing in  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  the  great  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  being  signed  in 
the  State  House.  Surely  there  must 
have  been  something  warmly  hospitable 
here,  something  aggressively  liberty  lov- 
ing in  the  air. 

In  the  field  Pennsylvanians  were  pre- 
eminent. The  Pennsylvania  Line  was 
the  backbone  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  made  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton  possible.  It  was 
Wayne  that  won  the  most  dashing  victory 
of  the  war,  and  Pennsylvanians  that  were 
summoned  to  meet  the  crises  made  by 
Arnold's  treason  at  West  Point  and  Lee's 
poltroonery  at  Monmouth.  Valley  Forge 
taught  fortitude  by  stem  trials,  and  Ger- 
mantown  gave  courage,  even  though  a 
defeat. 

Then  when  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
formed,  Philadelphia  was  the  meeting 
place,  and  Franklin's  the  voice  aiding 
Washington's  influence,  that  consum- 
mated the  founding  of  national  govern- 
ment. Sentimental  feelings  cling  about 
the  old  buildings  where  Congress  met, 


and  the  old  bell,  though  it  can  ring  no 
more,  still  '*  Proclaims  liberty  through- 
out the  land  and  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  Not  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  are  derived  from  Penn- 
sylvania sources.  Here  again  we  may 
quote  Fisher.  In  his  **  Kvolution  of  the 
Constitution  "  he  says  : 

*'The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  States  from  passing  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
was  altogether  new,  and  requires  some 
discussion.  It  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  laws  of  Kurope,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
world,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  some  very  bitter  experience  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  introduced  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  James  Wilson,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  this  State.  During  colon- 
ial times,  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  by  Ftanklin,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  people 
and  the  proprietary  party  of  the  colony. 
The  provost  of  the  college.  Dr.  Smith 
had  been  a  party  man  of  considerable 
violence,  and  the  college,  Dr.  Smith  and 
the  proprietary  party  were  greatly  dis- 
liked by  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  the  Revolution 
came  the  masses  got  into  power  and  pro- 
ceeded to  revenge  themselves  on  their  old 
enemies.  They  drove  from  office,  and 
even  from  social  influence,  the  class  of 
men  who  had  formerly  ruled  the  Com- 
monwealth, until  that  class  were  gath- 
ered together  in  the  college  as  their  last 
stronghold. 

'*  Among  this  class  were  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  James  Wilson,  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  who  stood  high 
in  national  councils,  but  were  in  a  minor- 
ity in  the  government  of  their  State. 
The  majority  saw  an  opportunity  to  in- 
jure them  by  destroying  their  college, 
and  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  was 
passed  in  November,  1779,  declaring  the 
college  charter  void,  dissolving  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty,  and 
giving  all  the  property  of  the  institution 
to  new  trustees,  who  were,  of  course, 
selected  by  the  majority  party.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  interests  of 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  they  are  just  recovering. 

*'  The  new  college  created  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  one  was  a  failure,  and  in  1789 
the  Legislature  repented  of  the  act  of 
spoliation  and  returned  the  confiscated 
property  to  the  old  College  of  Philadel- 
phia.    The  two  colleges — the  old, 
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stored,  and  the  new  one — existed  side  by 
side  for  some  years,  until  at  last  a  union 
was  effected  which  produced  the  present 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

'  *  The  spoliation  of  the  college  had  been 
done  in  the  teeth  of  a  provision  pf  the 
State  Constitution  which  protected  char- 
tered institutions  from  such  attacks.  But 
there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  the  State 
Constitution,  and  the  Legislature  did 
what  it  pleased.  People  began  to  realize 
that  all  educational,  as  well  as  charitable 
and  business  enterprises  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  State  I^egislature,  and  this 
feeling  was  intensified  when  the  same 
Legislature,  in  1785,  annulled  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  Some- 
thing, it  was  generally  believed,  must  be 
done  to  give  the  new  national  govern- 
ment the  power  to  prevent  such  deeds. 
Wilson,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  both  the  bank  and  the  college, 
solved  the  problem  by  providing  in  the 
national  document  that  *'  no  State  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.**  It  is  a  simple,  short  sen- 
tence, but  it  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly 
100  years  of  judicial  decision,  and  the 
principle  is  now  well  established  that  the 
granting  of  a  charter  is  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Legislature  and  the  corpora- 
tion which  cannot  afterward  be  impaired 
or  altered  by  the  Legislature  without  the 
corporation's  consent. 

'*  Under  this  decision  has  been  built  up 
the  enormous  power  of  railroads,  manu- 
factories and  other  business  corporations, 
which  have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
This  simple  sentence,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  general  government,  has 
protected  these  enterprises  from  Granger, 
Populist  and  other  factional  movements 
in  different  States,  which  would  other- 
wise have  crippled  or  destroyed  them. 
Sometimes  a  belief  has  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  that  this  clause  protected  the 
corporation  too  well,  gave  them  too  much 
power,  but  the  havoc  that  State  Legisla- 
tures committed  before  there  was  such 
protection  seems  to  show  that  if  protec- 
tion is  excessive  it  is  excess  on  the  safe 
side.  It  has  given  stability  to  invest- 
ments and  enterprises,  commercial  as 
well  as  religious,  collegiate  and  scientific, 
which  could  not  have  been  had  without 
it.*' 

Other  provisions  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution which  may  be  noted  as  having 
^>f  ennsylvania  origin  are  the  regulation 


of  commerce  and  that  for  taking  the  cen- 
sus, and  still  others  were  suggested 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Penn's  or  Franklin's 
plans  of  government. 

Albert  Gallatin,  a  western  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  introduced  a  strict  method  of  ac- 
counting in  the  Treasury,  and  his  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  was  commended 
by  Secretary  Sherman  in  1 870.  Gallatin 
inaugurated  the  funding  system,  and  was 
most  potent  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  In  many  ways  he  im- 
pressed his  personality  on  the  current  of 
national  life. 

General  Brown,  a  Bucks  connty  farmer, 
brought  victory  to  the  American  arms  in 
the  War  of  18 12,  where  before  there  had 
been  but  little,  in  the  conduct  of  land 
operations,  but  gross  inefficiency  and 
cowardice,  and  staunch  American  frigates 
were  built  on  the  Delaware  to  take  part 
in  the  glorious  war  on  the  ocean.  Twp 
Pennsylvania  regiments  marched  with 
Scott  up  the  old  National  road  to  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

A  rural  Pennsylvania  lawyer  introduced 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  when  Lecomp- 
ton  came  Pennsylvania  stepped  out  of 
her  place  in  the  Democratic  column  and 
thus  ensured  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Buchanan,  who  paltered  with  traitors 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  was  weak  in  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  oligarchy,  ren- 
dered important  national  services.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  he,  as 
minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  cultivated  a 
friendship  for  us  in  Russia  that  restrained 
Prance  and  England  from  intervening  in 
behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  an 
intervention  that  would  have  be^i  most 
calamitous  to  the  Union  cause,  if  not  ab- 
solutely fatal. 

Pennsylvanians  made  up  "the  first 
defenders**  of  Washington  in  1861;  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves,  organized  by  the  great 
War  Governor  Curtin,  marching  a  com- 
pact, well  organized  and  well  equipped 
division  into  the  national  capital,  after 
Bull  Run,  restored  confidence.  It  was 
McClellan,  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  organ- 
ized the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  it  was 
Meade  who  commanded  that  army  when 
it  won,  on  the  hills  of  Gettysburg,  the 
decisive  battle  of  that  decisive  war.  It 
was  Hancock  whose  soldier's  eye  saw 
that  it  was  a  fit  place  to  fight  that  battle. 
It  was  Reynolds  who  checked  the  rebel 
advance  until  Meade's  army  could  be  got 
into  position.      It  was  a  Philadelphia 
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brigade  that  received  the  impact  of  Pick- 
ett's charge  at  the  high- water  mark  of 
the  Rebellion. 

When  the  surrender  came  at  Appo- 
matox  then  the  great  problem  of  recon- 
struction was  taken  np,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  continued  to  be  the  leader  he 
had  show  himself  during  the  entire  per- 
iod of  the  war,  when,  as  Henry  Watter- 
soti  says,  he  '*was  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives."  He  pushed 
through  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  By  his 
forcefulness  he  secured  the  amendment 
giving  the  negro  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Many  of  the  Republicans  would  have 
gladly  limited  this  grant  to  intelligence, 
but  Stevens  would  not  stop  short  of  man- 
hood suffrage.  *  *  The  great  Commoner  ' ' 
worked  for  and  at  last  commanded  an 
unrestricted  vote  for  the  freedman.  It 
was  Stevens  who,  in  defense  of  the  Legal 
Tender  act,  enunciated  the  great  doc- 
trine, **  If  nothing  could  be  done  by 
Congress  except  what  is  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  the  government  could 
not  live  a  week."  It  was  exalting  the 
spirit  above  the  letter. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Samuel  J. 
Randall  was  Speaker  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876-77, 
during  the  struggle  over  the  Presidential 
succession,  **When,"  says  Colonel  Mc- 
Clure,  in  his  Reminiscences,  ''the  vote 
of  Louisiana  was  given  to  Hayes  there 
would  have  been  revolutionary  action  in 
the  House  but  for  his  brave  stand." 

Forty  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature passed  the  Fiscal  Agency  bill.  It 
was  pushed  through  rather  as  a  joke  and 
at  the  instance  of  Duff  Green,  an  old 
journalist  of  the  vitriolic  school.  Green's 
old  political  friends  hardly  liked  to  deny 
him  what  seemed  a  harmless  whim,  a  bit 
of  waggish  law  making.  But  the  sequel 
was  the  Credit  Mobilier,  which  financed 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and 
ended  in  a  great  scandal  which  convulsed 
the  continent  and  unmade  the  fortunes  of 
many  prominent  men. 

Pennsylvania's  influence  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  great  American  tariff  system 
was  paramount.  **Pig  Iron  Kelley'* 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  protection 
forces,  and  Pennsylvania  brains,  in- 
fluence, votes  stood  at  his  back.  Penn- 
sylvania political  economists  furnished 
the  arguments  and  Senator  Quay  won,  as 
National  Chairman,  one  of  the  great 
national  battles  fought  on  that  issue. 
And  so  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania 


has  been  in  the  forefront  of  all  great  na- 
tional movements,  has  been  leader  in  the 
family  of  States,  has  always  been  equal 
to  great  emergencies,  and  whether  it  has 
been  in  the  council  chamber  or  on  the 
field  of  battle,  her  ability  and  her  cour- 
age have  always  been  on  the  right  side, 
and  almost  invariably  it  has  been  hers  ta 
control  the  event. — Phila,  Ledger, 


QUAILS  INSECT  EATERS. 

ONE  of  the  most  noted  zoologists  of  the 
South,  Prof.  H.  P.  Attwater,  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  food  habits  of 
Texas  birds  and  animals  for  many  years. 
In  regard  to  the  long  disputed  question  as 
to  whether  quails  are  insectivorous,  he 
says  that  his  investigations  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  feed  upon  insects.  He 
believes  that  if  proper  protection  were  af- 
forded the  birds  and  encouragement  given 
their  propagation,  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  farmers  from  the  insect  pests  would' 
be  greatly  reduced.  He  has  prepared 
some  interesting  calculations  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  follows: 

''Allowing  twenty -five  insects  per  day 
as  an  average  diet  for  each  individual 
bird,  and  estimating  that  we  have  only 
one  bird  to  each  acre,  or  in  round  num- 
bers, 170,000,000  birds  in  Texas,  there 
would  be  required  2,250,000,000  insects 
for  each  day's  rations.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  insects  required 
to  fill  a  bushel  is  120,000,  consequently  it 
would  take  about  35,500  bushels  of  in- 
sects to  feed  the  birds  in  Texas  for  a  single 
day,  or  1,065,000  bushels  for  thirty  days. 

''  There  are  about  eight  months  of  the 
year  that  insects  are  freely  found,  and 
during  that  period  the  birds  would  con^ 
sume  8,250,000  bushels  of  the  little  pests. 
These  estimates  are  very  low  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  quantities  of 
insects  that  some  of  our  birds  have  been 
known  to  destroy  in  a  single  day.  For 
example,  the  stomach  of  a  single  quail 
contained  loi  potato  beetles,  and  that  of 
another  quail  500  chinch  bugs.  A  yellow- 
billed  cuckoo  shot  at  6  o*  clock  in  the 
morning  contained  43  caterpillars,  and  an- 
other cuckoo  217  web  worms.  A  robin 
had  eaten  175  caterpillars.  The  stomachs 
of  four  chickadees  contained  1,028  eggsofT 
the  canker  worm.  Four  others  contained 
600  eggs,  and  105  mature  insects,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  single  chickadee  will  eat_ 
5000  eggs  of  this  worm  in  a  single  "^ 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  a  barn  swallow 
will  destroy  from  5,000  to  10,000  flies  and 
other  insects  every  week.  The  crop  of  a 
dove  contained  7,500  weed  seeds. 

**The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  soon  publish  a  report  on 
extensive  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
food  habits  of  quails.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  quails  are  great  destroyers  of 
insects.  I  have  in  my  collection  of  con- 
tents of  bird  crops  and  stomachs,  collected 
in  Texas  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
number  of  quail  crops  containing  numer- 
ous insects,  such  as  weevils,  grasshop- 
"pers,  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  I 
have  dozens  of  letters  from  reliable  and 
intelligent  farmers,  with  many  of  whom  I 
am  well  acquainted,  who  have  been  mak- 
ing observations  in  regard  to  the  quaiPs 
food,  which  proves  that  quails  are  insec- 
tivorous beyond  a  doubt.** — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat, 


HARMLESS  LIBRARY  BOOK. 


EVER  since  the  agency  of  the  patho- 
genic germ  in  producing  disease  has 
been  generally  recognized,  and|his  habits 
have  become  matters  of  common  knowl- 
edge a  great  many  persons  in  handling 
the  soiled  and  dog-eared  books  of  public 
libraries  have  felt  some  nervousness  in 
addition  to  any  repugnance  that  they 
might  feel.  But  now  comes  the  judicious 
and  able  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  library  with  the  reassuring  opinion 
that  if  there  is  any  danger  at  all  in 
library  books  it  is  so  small  as  to  be 
entirely  negligible.  He  bases  this  opin- 
ion on  several  years  of  observation.  He 
has  never  known  a  single  case  in  all  his 
career  in  which  disease  of  any  kind  was 
transferred  from  one  reader  to  another, 
and,  what  is  more  convincing,  in  all  his 
experience  no  employe  of  the  library, 
each  one  of  whom  handles  hundreds  of 
books  every  day,  has  suffered  from  an  in- 
fectious disease.  In  Philadelphia,  as  in 
St.  Paul,  when  a  library  book  happens  to 
get  into  a  house  where  there  is  any  severe 
'Contagious  disease  like  diphtheria,  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
•captured  and  thoroughly  fumigated  be- 
fore being  returned  to  the  library.  But 
these  proscribed  diseases  have  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  microbe.  Many  other 
disorders,  some  of  trifling  importance,  are 
due  to  micro-organisms  that  colonize  and 
multiply  on  the  exterior  of  things.    Con- 


sequently their  failure  to  produce  sick- 
ness among  Philadelphia  library  em- 
ployes must  be  due  either  to  their  general 
innocuousness  or  to  the  toughness  of  the 
employes — an  inconceivable  hypothesis. 
It  can  therefore  safely  be  asserted  tfaat 
the  individual  who  deprives  himself  of 
the  pleasures  of  literature  because  he 
sees  whole  settlements  of  microbes  lying 
in  wait  for  him  in  every  thumb-mark, 
may  put  his  fears  in  his  pocket  or  any 
other  convenient  place  and  again  sweU 
patronage  and  circulation  statistics  of  his 
home  library,  abandon  his  evening  wander- 
ings, and  set  an  example  in  literary  do- 
mesticity for  the  young. — St,  Paul  Press, 


JAY  COOKE'S  BIBLE  CLASS. 

THB  FINANCIER  HAS  TAUGHT  IT  FOR 
HAI.F  A  CBNTURY. 


JAY  COOKE,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
taught  for  fifty  years  a  Bible  class. 
This  is  the  oldest  Bible  class  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  teacher  takes  in  it  the  same  pro- 
found and  joyous  interest  that  he  took 
in  the  financiering  of  the  Civil  War  and 
in  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  success. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  now  eighty  years  old. 
He  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  he 
weighs  175  pounds.  His  figure  is  erect, 
his  gait  is  elastic,  his  cheeks  are  full,  the 
healthy,  unwrinkled  skin  covering  the 
firm  flesh  smoothly.  His  blue  eyes  are 
alert  and  gay  and  clear.  His  voice  is 
young,  and  his  ready  laugh  is  young. 

St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
where  he  conducts  his  Bible  class,  is  at 
Ogontz,  one  of  Philadelphia's  beautifnl 
suburbs,  where  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and 
William  L.  Elkins  have  their  great  white 
houses — houses  as  huge  and  as  magnifi- 
cent as  cathedrals.  It  was  established 
by  Mr.  Cooke  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  he  bought  the  land  it  comprises  for 
$300  an  acre,  and  this  land  is  now  worth 
$10,000  an  acre.  He  named  the  place 
after  an  Indian  chief,  Ogontz,  who  had 
carried  him  on  his  shoulder  and  taught 
him  the  lore  of  hunting  in  his  boyhood 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cooke  narrated  the  history  of  his 
Sunday-school  class  the  other  aftemooD. 
He  said: 

**I  lived  in  1852  at  The  Cedars,  a 
house   that   stood    where    Mr.    Elkins' 
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house  now  stands.  Next  to  me  lived 
John  W.  Thomas,  a  merchant.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  his  family,  and  I  with  my 
family,  used  to  get  up  on  Sunday  before 
it  was  light,  and  we  would  drive  in  to 
Philadelphia  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  on 
Third  street,  below  Walnut  street,  for 
there  was  no  church  here  in  those  days. 
We  would  arrive  in  time  for  the  Sunday- 
school  service  at  nine  o'clock,  and  after 
Sunday-school  we  would  attend  the 
church  service.  Then  we  would  get  our 
luncheon  in  the  school  room,  and  at  2:30 
o'clock  we  would  attend  the  afternoon 
service.  After  this  we  would  drive  home, 
getting  back  at  6:30. 

"I'll  tell  you,  parenthetically,  who 
one  of  Mr.  Thomas'  sons  was.  He  was 
a  lad  called  George,  and  he  worked  in 
his  father's  mercantile  house.  I  claimed 
him  from  that  house;  I  said  I  wanted 
him  to  come  with  me  in  the  banking  firm 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious, moral,  brilliant  boy;  to  train  him 
in  banking  was  a  pleasure;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  became  one  of  my 
partners.  Then,  after  my  retirement,  he 
went  with  the  house  of  Drexel  &  Co., 
and  he  is  the  head  of  Drexel  &  Co.  to- 
day. To-day  George  C.  Thomas  is,  after 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  greatest  banker 
in  America.  It  pleases  me  to  be  able  to 
say  this  truthfully  of  him.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  seen  this  boy  grow  up  into 
so  good  and  successful  a  man. 

"  Now,  to  return  to  my  Bible  class.  I 
started  it  because  I  perceived  that  there 
was  a  great  need  of  it.  It  had  forty- five 
members  in  the  beginning,  and  the  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  parlor  of  my  home. 
They  were  evening  services — they  lasted 
from  7:30  until  9  o'clock — and  they  made 
my  Sunday  a  full  day,  for  I  still  con- 
tinued to  get  up  before  daybreak  and  to 
attend  at  St.  Paul's  the  services  there. 

"  But  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  Bible  class,  for  all  that,  and  it 
prospered  well.  It  grew  to  be  too  big  for 
my  parlor.  Therefore,  I  put  a  second 
story  on  one  of  my  outbuildings,  and 
arranged  there  an  admirable  room.  Still 
the  class  continued  to  grow. 

"In  i860  we  established  St.  Paul's 
Church  at  Ogontz.  We  erected  beside 
the  church  a  Sunday-school  building,  and 
the  upper  floor  of  the  building  was  re- 
served for  me.  But  my  class  kept  on  in- 
creasing. It  mounted  to  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  quarters 
became  again  uncomfortably  crowded. 


"And,  therefore,  I  built  Parvin  Hall. 
This  hall  was  named  after  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  Parvin,  who  was  then  our  rector. 
It  seats  three  hundred  persons,  and  we 
use  it  for  our  entertainments  and  for  my 
Bible  class.  The  Bible  class  services  are 
at  2:30  o'clock  each  Sunday  afternoon. 
Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  members 
— Herbert  R.  Hammond,  Samuel  Fisher 
and  others — have  been  with  the  class 
from  the  beginning,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago?  I  give  two  afternoons  or  two  eve- 
nings each  week  to  the  preparation  of 
the  lesson,  and  this  work  is  very  pleasant 
to  me.     I  always  learn  much  from  it." 

Mr.  Cooke  lives  with  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  the  banker,  Charles  D.  Barney, 
in  a  huge  house  at  Ogontz  that  he  gave 
to  her.  His  own  fine  house  near  by  he 
ceased  to  live  in  some  time  ago  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  alone.  This  man- 
sion is  now  a  seminary  for  young  girls. 
Mr.  Cooke's  conservatories  are  on  its 
grounds,  and  in  one  room  here  there 
stands  always  broached  a  barrel  of  cider, 
a  barrel  of  apples  and  a  half  dozen  bar- 
rels of  walnuts,  shellbarks  and  hickory 
nuts.  These  are  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  young  girls  of  the  seminary.  On 
the  grounds,  too,  is  an  orchard  that  Mr. 
Cooke  planted  so  that  his  young  friends 
should  have  no  lack  of  fruit.  He  has 
planted,  indeed,  and  seen  grow  to  a 
stately  size,  more  than  5,000  trees  in 
Ogontz  soil. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  no  longer  in  business. 
When  he  was  in  business  he  had  on  his 
books  an  account  called  "  O.  P.  J.,**  and 
to  this  account,  twice  annually,  one-tenth 
of  the  firm's  profits  were  credited.  **  O. 
P.  J."  stood  for  "Old  Patriarch  Jacob," 
the  Biblical  character  who  originated  the 
giving  of  tithes  to  God.  Mr.  Cooke  has 
given  all  his  life  long  one-tenth  of  his 
possessions  to  charity  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion. 

He  devotes  himself  to  making  people 
happy.  He  gives  away  at  Christmas 
hundreds  of  presents,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  he  entertains  his  Bible 
class  and  his  tenants,  many  of  whom 
have  lived  with  him  and  worked  for  him, 
fathers,  sons  and  grandsons,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  with  a  concert  and  a 
supper  in  Parvin  Hall.  At  the  end  of 
the  supper,  as  the  guests  are  departing, 
to  each  is  handed  a  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving, and  each  sets  off  homeward  with 
Uie  bird. 

Mr.  Cooke  never  smoked  till  he  was 
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fifty  years  old.  So  far  as  drinking  goes, 
it  may  be  said  that,  practically,  he  never 
drank.  He  got  a  distaste  for  tobacco  and 
alcohol  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  a 
clerk  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

'*  It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,''  he  says  of 
this,  ''and  I  and  some  other  young  clerks 
agreed,  since  the  older  folks  were  having 
a  jollification,  that  we,  too,  would  cele- 
brate. So  we  got  some  cigars  and  some 
Teneriffe  wine,  and  we  smoked  and  made 
candy  and  drank — had,  I  guess,  a  pretty 
rowdy  time.  The  upshot  was  that  we  all 
got  very  sick." 

He  tells  with  great  good  humor  how 
his  father  came  to  give  him  the  short 
name  of  Jay : 

*'  My  father,  who  was  a  Judge  and  a 
Congressman,  was  named  Eleutheros, 
and  solely  because  many  of  the  simple 
backwoodsmen  couldn't  spell  that  long 
name  on  their  written  ballots  my  father 
was  badly  beaten  once  in  a  political  con- 
test by  a  man  much  less  popular  than 
himself.  Therefore,  he  swore  that  his 
children  should  not  be  handicapped  in 
life  by  long  and  unspellable  names,  and 
he  called  my  older  brother  Pitt  and  me 
Jay.''— iV.  K   Tribune. 


**  FOOLS'  GOLD." 


THE  administrator  of  the  Pair  estate, 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  News,  says 
that  at  Paris  a  $30  imitation  sable  cloak 
was  substituted  for  the  real  thing— one 
of  the  most  valuable  cloaks  in  the  world 
— ^among  Mrs.  Fair's  effects;  also  that 
Mr.  Fair  was  in  his  lifetime,  to  use  a 
slang  phrase,  ''good  game"  for  Parisian 
jewelers,  who  sold  him  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  valuable  strings  of  peals,  but 
which  turn  out  to  be  imitations.  It 
seems  that  it  takes  experts  to  tell  the 
difference.  At  which  the  average  com- 
ment would  be,  "  What's  the  odds  ?  " 

Aesop  has  a  fable  of  a  miser  who  got 
all  his  store  in  the  shape  of  gold,  which 
he  buried  in  his  garden.  He  was  wont 
to  visit  it  and  gloat  over  it.  At  one  visit 
finally  he  found  the  hole  empty,  and  he 
' '  troubled  deaf  heaven  with  his  bootless 
cries."  A  friend,  hearing  the  man,  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  then  gave  this  piece 
of  sound  advice:  "Just  put  a  stone  there 
and  think  that  it  is  your  gold,  and  it  will 
do  you  just  as  much  good."  So  in  the 
present  case,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween sham  sables  and  real  ones  ?    The 


one  will  keep  the  wearer  just  as  warm  as 
the  other,  and  be,  so  to  say,  just  as 
sightly.  And  the  same  thing  is  to  be 
said  for  the  imitation  pearls.  Neither  of 
them  comes  under  the  head  of  productive 
capital.  Aside  from  the  question  of  cover- 
ing as  clothes,  which  does  not  come  in 
here,  both  belong  to  the  barbaric  category 
of  ornamentation,  in  which  the  last  de- 
velopment of  human  kind  seems  to  touch 
the  first.  But  so  it  goes.  Much  better 
to  be  a  common  sense  school  teacher  than 
the  average  millionaire. 


POWDERED  MILK. 


A 


NEW  process  for  reducing  milk  to 
the  form  of  a  dry  powder  is  described 
by  a  contributor  to  La  N<Uure  (Paris, 
October  i8th),  who  writes  of  it  as  follows: 

' '  Everybody  is  familiar  with  condensed 
or  concentrated  milk,  which  is  of  great 
service  because  it  contains  in  small  com- 
pass  all  the  constituent  elements  of  milk, 
in  the  form  of  an  almost  pasty  substance 
that  may  be  retransformed  into  milk  by 
returning  to  it  the  water  removed  by  the 
concentration  process.  But  it  has  been 
attempted  to  go  even  further  and  to  dry 
the  milk  to  a  powder,  so  that  it  may  be 
transported  and  preserved  still  moie 
easily. 

"Numerous  trials  have  been  made 
along  this  line,  but  a  great  difficulty  has 
always  presented  itself,  in  that  complete 
desiccation  was  impossible,  without  con- 
siderable elevation  of  temperature,  which 
changed  the  nature  of  the  solid  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  milk,  rendering 
them  insoluble  and  considerably  lessen- 
ing their  digestibility.  A  company  has 
now  been  formed,  however,  ...  for  the 
use  of  a  method  under  which  milk  may 
be  advantageously  obtained  in  powdered 
form.  ...  It  is  evident  that  a  farinaceous 
powder  of  this  kind  may  constitute  a 
valuable  food-substance  at  a  price  that 
puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

"In  the  company's  three  factories  the 
milk-powder,  or  nutrium^  as  it  has  been 
named,  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  milk  first  passes  into  a  tinned 
copper  receptacle  for  concentration;  it  is 
then  agitated  and  heated  by  jets  of  ster- 
ilized air.  The  receptacles  are  them- 
selves heated  by  a  circulating  system  of 
hot  water,  and  the  sterilized  air  is  dis* 
tributed  through  a  fan-shaped  system  of 
orifices  under  the  surface  of  the  milk; 
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the  air  arrives  under  pressure  and  in 
escaping  it  carries  water-vapor  with  it. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  milk  is  much  more  thoroughly 
stirred  about  than  if  it  were  boiled.  As 
the  concentration  proceeds  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  and  finally  the  milk  is  reduced 
to  one-sixteenth  of  its  former  volume. 

* '  A  stopcock  is  then  opened  and  the 
milk  runs  down  to  the  lower  story  of  the 
building,  into  huge  rotating  drums  with 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces  and  having 
conical  extremities.  As  the  drum  turns, 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  pasty  mass  sticks  to  the 
walls  until  about  half-way  around;  then 
it  detaches  itself  and  falls,  meeting  a  cur- 
rent of  air  that  dries  it  still  further. 
I/ittle  by  little  the  paste  becomes  even 
too  thick  to  stick  to  the  walls  of  the 
drum  and  forms  a  constantly  hardening 
mass  that  rolls  about  by  itself.  .  .  .  Then 
it  is  carried  to  the  drying-drum,  where 
complete  desiccation  takes  place.  Here 
a  central  axle  carries  arms  that  plunge 
into  the  mass,  stirring  and  dividing  it 
and  exposing  it  more  thoroughly  to  the 
action  of  dry,  sterilized  air.  The  product 
is  then  dry  and  hard,  and  it  is  passed 
into  a  crusher  that  brings  it  to  the  form 
of  coarse  meal.  It  is  then  done  up  in 
packages  ready  for  shipment,  and  it 
keeps  very  well,  if  we  can  credit  the  as- 
sertions of  the  inventors." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


VANITY  FAIR. 


THE  **  smart  set"  is  early  at  its  refined 
diversions,  which  annually  grow  more 
novel  in  conceit  and  exquisite  in  humor. 
The  genius  whose  original  and  happy 
doings  are  the  particular  delight  of  so- 
ciety, recollecting  the  glory  he  won  last 
year  by  dining  a  monkey  among  other 
guests  at  his  table,  the  other  day,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Newport- Wickford  ferryboat, 
brought  joy  to  one  and  all  by  barking 
like  a  dog  and  jumping  about  on  all  fours 
while  he  picked  up  the  ladies'  handker- 
chiefis  with  his  teeth.  The  diverting  idea 
of  the  host  who  recently  dined  a  party  on 
horseback  in  Sherry's  ballroom,  from 
little  tables  fastened  on  the  pommels  of 
thirty-two  saddles,  won  too  splendid  a 
triumph  to  go  long  unrivaled.  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  has  given  his  friends  the  exhila- 
rating experience  of  a  dinner  in  mid-air 
from  stilted  tables  and  chairs,  with  minia- 


ture airships  circling  round  their  heads; 
while,  for  another  candidate  for  social 
glory,  Sherry's  ballroom  was  transformed 
from  a  stable  into  a  barnyard,  where  live 
chickens,  geese  and  pigs  furnished  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  reality,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  colossal  egg  inclosed  a 
table,  at  which  an  elaborate  luncheon 
was  served  by  waiters  clad  as  farm  hands. 
The  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  enter- 
prises, the  inventive  power,  the  taste  and 
thought  exercised  in  bringing  details  Xx> 
perfection,  the  lavish  disregard  to  the  cost 
of  outre  settings,  and  the  spirit  of  vaunt- 
ing idleness  and  insouciance — how  re~ 
freshing  a  contrast  all  this  affords  to  the 
plain  and  unimaginative  labors  of  those 
whose  lesser  talents  are  absorbed  in  earn- 
ing daily  bread,  carrying  on  the  world's 
work,  teaching  its  children,  healing  its 
sick,  striving  to  solve  the  problems  of 
science,  alleviating  human  misery,  minis- 
tering to  elementary  human  needs  and 
spreading  modest  tables  of  hospitality  for 
simple-hearted  friends!— Z^fl^^r. 


THEIR  MUTUAL  RELATIONS.* 


THB  SUPKRINTKNDENT,  THE  TEACHER^ 
AND  THE  DIRECTOR. 


BY  H.  S.  MCCONNEI.L,  M.  D. 


FOR  the  learned  professions  to  forn» 
associations  and  to  meet  in  convention 
at  stated  periods,  for  the  interchange  of 
opinions  and  the  discussion  of  matters- 
pertaining  to  and  of  interest  to  the  spe- 
cial profession  assembled,  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years,  and  that  it  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  individual 
members  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  from 
a  very  small  beginning  it  has  grown  to- 
include  all  the  professions. 

These  associations  are  so  essential  that 
no  man  or  woman  can  be  a  real  leader  in 
his  chosen  profession  unless  he  is  affiliated 
with  one  or  more  of  them,  and  has  proven 
to  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  by  his 
work  his  technical,  as  well  as  general  in- 
formation, that  he  has  real  merit.  These 
societies  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  if 
properly  done,  they  will  have  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  entire  profession, 
their  influence  will  be  marked,  and  pro- 

*Read  before  the  Beaver  County  Teachers' 
Institute  on  Directors*  Day,  December  31,  1902, 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  McConnell,  President  School  Board,. 
New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co. ,  Pa. 
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ductive  of  much  good  in  shaping  ad- 
vanced thought,  in  separating  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  in  raising  the  standard  of 
their  profession  and  promoting  harmoni- 
ous action  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  its  cause. 

In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  all  the 
good  they  are  capable  of,  and  to  possess 
influence  they  manifestly  should  have, 
their  meetings  must  be  made  attractive  to 
all,  ever  progressive,  never  standing  still, 
ever  advancing,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure altered  and  amended  from  time  to 
time,  consistent  with  the  grand  advance- 
ment, and  every  member  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  helpful,  needful  and  essential  to 
attain  high  professional  standing,  and  its 
accompanying  increased  compensation. 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  is  our 
County  Institute  all  it  could  and  should 
be  ?  I  am  compelled  to  answer  this  with 
an  emphatic  negation.  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  criticism  of  our  most  excellent 
Superintendent,  under  whose  wise  and 
impartial  administration  we  have  had  by 
far  the  best  and  most  practical  institutes 
ever  held  in  our  county,  for  I  know  he  is 
handicapped,  and  all  he  desires  is  the 
hearty  co  operation  of  teachers  and  direc- 
tors, and  he  will  give  you  an  institute  as 
near  ideal  as  possible.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  nearing  the  farcical  to  have 
our  primary  teachers  listen  for  hours  to 
higher  grade  work,  and  vice  versa.  Few 
can  become  interested  in,  and  attentive 
to  instruction  that  can  avail  them  noth- 
ing, or  assist  them  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  performance  of  their  life  work,  and  in 
any  assembly  it  is  the  disinterested  that 
are  the  disturbing  element.  Why  not 
have  three  sections  in  our  institute? — 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Orades,  each  section  having  its  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  every  member  enrolled 
in  the  section  most  interested.  Sections 
could  meet  in  the  afternoons,  each  having 
an  instructor,  requiring  a  given  number 
of  teachers  to  present  papers  at  every 
session,  and  these  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. General  sessions  could  be  held  in 
the  mornings,  when  the  business  would 
be  transacted,  and  instructions  on  subjects 
of  general  interest. 

Advantages :  First,  three  instructors 
could  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and 
teachers  would  be  instructed  in  that  which 
would  aid  them,  and,  therefore,  be  inter- 
ested. 

Second,  teachers  and  instructor  would 
be  brought  in  closer  relation,  it  would  be 


conducive  to  freer  expression  of  thought, 
and  make  the  individual  needs  of  the 
teacher  more  apparent. 

Third,  the  Chairman,  being  one  of 
their  number,  and  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  members,  could  draw 
them  out,  and  have  those  express  them- 
selves who  are  now  never  heard. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  a  rivahry  be- 
tween the  sections  as  to  who  should  do 
the  best  work,  and  thus  stimulate  all  to 
put  forth  an  extra  effort. 

In  addition,  one  evening  during  the 
week  should  be  devoted  to  social  enjoy- 
ment, the  Superintendent  and  Directors 
holding  a  reception,  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  county  being  invited,  and 
all  eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

An  institute  conducted  on  these  lines 
would  annually  create  an  enthusiasm  in 
this  county  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
co-workers  in  education,  and  would  cause 
the  citizens  to  think  that  our  hearts  are 
in  our  work,  and  the  tax-payer  would 
submit  to  increased  millage  more  grudg- 
ingly. This  is  merely  suggestive,  but  I 
think  it  worthy  of  serious  thought. 

When  I  hear  the  dreamer  exclaim  : 
'*  Teachers  are  bom,  not  made,"  I  am 
reminded  of  the  professor  who,  in  exam- 
ining a  student  in  theology,  and  irritated 
at  his  ignorance,  said :  "  Young  man, 
why  did  you  enter  the  ministry?" 
*' Three  nights  in  succession,  in  my 
dreams,  I  saw  on  the  wall  the  letters 
*P.  C.,*  which  I  interpreted,  'Preach 
Christ'  **  **In  your  case,  young  man,  it 
meant  '  Plant  Com,'  "  said  the  professdr. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  bom  who  axe 
and  ever  will  be  unfit  for  teachers. 

The  teacher  of  to-day  who  desires  to 
command  a  good  salary  must  be  liberally 
educated,  cultured,  resourceful,  and  an 
earnest  worker. 

Having  secured  a  position,  she  must 
not  consider  herself  fixed  and  finished. 
She  must  never  cease  to  be  a  student,  not 
only  of  pedagogy,  but  by  general  read- 
ing, enlarge  and  broaden  her  mind;  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  forceful  and  tetse 
expression  in  choice  English,  have  a 
voluminous  vocabulary,  never  verbose  or 
tautological,  then  she  will  teach  grammar 
in  its  applied  form.  She  must  use  rare 
judgment  and  wise  discretion  in  the  mark- 
ing and  promotion  of  scholars. 

When  a  boy,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
*'  What  is  a  disinfectant?"  said,  •* Some- 
thing that  stinks  so  badly  that  you  can't 
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smell  anything  else,"  he  was  entitled  to 
9-{-.  Technically  his  answer  was  incor- 
rect, but  he  was  painfully  practical. 

The  teacher  who  makes  her  school 
work  subordinate  to  social  religious  or 
other  dutes,  has  not  a  proper  conception 
of  her  obligations,  and  is  not  honest  with 
directors,  pupils,  patrons  or  herself. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  teaching  is 
not  a  sinecure,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that 
few  are  overworked,  except  for  assign- 
able reasons.  Physical  weakness,  lack  of 
preliminary  training,  inability  or  unwil- 
lingness to  systemize  work,  and  exacting 
social  functions  must  not  be  charged 
against  the  directors  and  superintendent. 

Here  let  me  say  there  should  be  a  stand- 
ard of  physical  perfection  as  well  as  men- 
tal qualifications.  She  whose  breath  is 
teeming  with  the  deadly  tubercle  bacilus, 
or  with  the  products  of  chronic  catarrh, 
especially  if  of  hereditary  taint,  should  be 
ezduded  from  the  school  room,  the  same 
as  she  who  is  deficient  in  learning. 

That  which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to 
the  teacher  is  her  salary.  Annually  you 
berate  us  directors,  and  yet  the  remedy 
lies  within  yourself.  How  can  we  pro- 
perly equalize  salaries  when  you  have  no 
standard  of  wages  ?  On  what  should  they 
be  based?  Professional  attainments, 
grade,  experience,  or  results?  Properly 
adjudicate  these,  and  we  will  do  the  rest; 
but,  my  friends,  this  will  never  do  until 
you  have  a  law  enacted  that  no  one  is 
eligible  for  an  examination  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  unless  she  has  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

Is  it  not  regretable  that  any  person, 
whether  he  or  she  has  ever  been  inside  of 
a  school  or  not,  can  present  himself  at  the 
Superintendent's  examieation,  and  attain- 
ing a  certain  average,  is  legally  qualified 
to  teach  any  school  in  the  State  ?  Those 
who  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  labor  and 
money,  have  prepared  themselves  to  pro- 

Eerly  conduct  a  school,  should  certainly 
ave  some  preference  over  those  who  have 
none,  or  very  little  preliminary  training. 
The  granting  of  certificates  should  be, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  encourage  the 
educated,  cultured  and  refined  to  enter 
the  profession. 

That  the  graduate  of  the  high  school 
has  not  equal  advantages  with  a  normal 
graduate  is  an  outrage,  especially  as  the 
high  school  student  can,  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year,  enter  a  narmal  school 
and  receive  his  diploma  in  one  year.  We 
grant  to  our  normal  schools  all  honor  and 


credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  but  unless  they  adopt  a  higher 
standard  they  will  be  a  useless  and  harm- 
ful appendage  to  our  school  system. 
High  school  graduates,  if  properly  cared 
for  while  receiving  practical  instruction 
in  teaching,  are  those  who  make  the  best 
teachers.  The  Superintendent  of  a 
graded  school  must  be  its  master  and  di- 
rector from  primary  to  high  school. 
Course  of  study,  grade  work  required, 
and  results  expected,  must  be  definite, 
and  each  room  must  be  an  harmonious 
link  that  leads  toward  the  advanced. 

This  you  may  say  destroys  the  teach- 
er's individuality;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
broaden  and  develop  it,  but  it  will  stamp 
out  idiosyncrasies,  the  latter  too  often 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  former.  Hav- 
ing specific  work,  the  teacher's  personal- 
ity is  manifest  in  her  ability  to  accom- 
plish the  desirable,  at  the  same  time  so 
interesting  and  stimulating  her  classes 
that  they  love  their  work. 

The  school  is  not  for  memory  training, 
but  to  develop  the  mind,  teach  them  how 
to  analyze,  reason,  and  to  make  consist- 
ent and  true  deductions. 

Teachers  should  avoid  popular  clamor 
against  a  rule  or  course  ot  study  adopted 
by  the  Board  or  Superintendent.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  it  has  only  been  done 
after  careful  consideration,  and,  if  on  fair 
trial,  it  is  proven  not  to  be  beneficial,  it 
will  be  corrected,  and  your  complaints 
and  objections  should  be  made  to  the 
vested  authorities.  When  the  public 
assail  you,  you  require  our  support,  and 
we  are  not  found  wanting.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  some  of  your  profession  dis- 
parage and  assail  night  work.  Whoever 
procured  a  liberal  education  without  the 
aid  of  the  midnight  lamp  ?  Night  work 
is  not  so  important  for  what  they  learn 
from  the  books,  but  it  is  essential  to  cre- 
ate the  habit  of  study,  to  teach  them  how 
to  study,  to  think,  and  be  dependent  upon 
their  own  resources.  The  public  in  these 
things  is  very  often  in  the  wrong,  and  is 
somewhat  like  the  growling  Irishman, 
who,  when  asked  what  he  wanted,  said 
he  didn't  know,  ''  but  he'd  be  blanked  if 
he  wasn't  going  to  have  it." 

Directors  are  ever  confronted  with  this 
proposition:  teachers  requesting  increased 
salaries,  citizens  demanding  a  reduced 
millage.  On  different  occasions,  two 
fathers,  whose  daughters  were  teaching, 
came  to  me  and  said  that  teachers  were 
underpaid.     I  agreed  with  them,  and  in 
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cidentally  remarked  that  I  considered  our 
school  tax  inadequate,  and  asked  if  they 
would  sustain  the  Board  in  making  an  in- 
crease. Bothmost  emphatically  protested, 
saying  they  were  paying  too  much  now. 
Theorists  can  get  up  in  this  Institute, 
demanding  higher  salaries,  yet  they  never 
advance  a  method  by  which  this  increased 
expenditure  can  be  provided  for  without 
antagonizing  the  public,  and  so  exasper- 
ating them  that  they  will  retire  the  pro- 
gressive directors  who  will  run  the  schools 
more  economically  at  the  sacrifice  of  effi- 
ciency. Innovations  that  affect  the  public 
purse  must  be  carefully  considered;  and 
to  do  so  successfully  the  patrons'  interest 
in  our  schools  should  be  aroused.  By 
having  parent's  day,  induce  them  to  come 
and  see  what  their  childran  are  doing,  and 
how  much  more  they  would  be  capable 
of,  provided  we  had  the  necessary  funds, 
aud  when  they  do  come  see  that  they  find 
cheerful,  warm,  well  lighted  and  properly 
ventilated  school  rooms,  then  you  will  im- 

{>ress  them  with  the  fact  that  their  money 
s  being  profitably  invested.  This  cannot 
be  done  unless  directors  will  visit  the 
schools,  keeping  themselves  in  close  touch 
with  the  same,  so  that  needed  require- 
ments may  be  promptly  provided,  and 
that  any  dereliction  by  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  school  may  be  corrected  be- 
fore great  harm  is  done. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  must  aid 
us;  it  is  results  the  people  demand,  and  if 
these  are  not  what  they  should  be,  you 
will  develop  local  pride  in  our  schools, 
and  better  wages  will  follow.  If  you 
raise  the  minimum  wage  you  must 
also  raise  the  minimum  of  requirement 
for  obtaining  a  certificate.  A  law  which 
gives  a  teacher  something  without  requir- 
ing her  to  give  an  equivalent  is  mani- 
festly unfair  and  wrong.  ^' Quid  pro  quo** 
is  applicable  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary individual. 

Educators,  I  think,  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  forcing  too  many  luxuries  upon 
us,  and  they  should  know  that  money 
spent  for  music,  physical  culture,  etc.,  is 
necessarily  taken  off  the  teacher,  for  the 
district  will  tolerate  a  certain  amount 
only.  Our  common  schools  are  for  the 
essential,  and  the  scholars  are  now  fully 
taxed,  and  all  fads  increase  the  burden. 
In  my  opinion,  rarely  does  a  child  over- 
study;  so-called  cases  of  this  kind,  upon 
investigation,  will  prove  to  be  cases  of 
under-play. 
_    Parents  must  be  taught  the  necessity  of 


looking  after  their  children's  recreation  as 
well  as  after  their  studies.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a  uniform  grade  throughout 
the  county,  No.  4  in  one  town  corre- 
sponding with  No.  4  in  another.  This 
would  be  beneficial  to  those  moving  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  as  a  means  of 
comparison,  it  would  be  very  valuable, 
permitting  patrons  and  directors  to  learn 
who  secures  the  best  results.  Faulty 
methods  and  incapable  teachers  would 
soon  be  detected  and  appropriate  remedies 
applied. 

Our  schools  will  not  be  what  they  should 
unless  teachers  are  certain  they  will  re- 
tain their  positions  so  long  as  their  work 
is  satisfactory,  but  they  must  know  that 
satisfactory  means  progress  and  lamiliar- 
ity  with  advanced  methods. 

As  directors,  we  should  disparage  cor- 
poral punishment,  except  in  rare  instances 
and  in  lower  grades,  suspend  incorrigible 
pupils  after  fair  trial,  and  place  the  bur- 
den of  correcting  their  habits  upon  the 
parents.  When  our  Institute  has  become 
attractive,  instructive  and  practical;  when 
our  teachers  shall  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  and  come  to  their 
rooms  with  work  properly  developed,  and 
determined  upon  results ;  when  directors 
shall  supply  the  schools  with  means  for 
demonstrable  work,  and  commodious  and 
comfprtable  buildings,  then  we  shall  have 
reached  the  desirable. 

To  us  are  intrusted  the  care,  develop- 
ment and  direction  of  those  youthnd 
minds,  which  soon  must  control  and  gov- 
ern municipal,  state  and  national  affiiirs, 
and  the  proper  moulding  and  instilling 
in  them  all  that  is  noble  in  ambition  and 
exalted  in  aspiration,  depend  the  future 
of  this  grand  and  glorious  Republic, 
whose  old  flag,  whether  upon  the  high 
seas  or  in  the  swamps  of  the  Philippines, 
will  ever  be  the  emblem  of  freedom  and 
advanced  civilization. 

In  a  recent  novel,  the  hero,  with  his 
son  and  a  savage  friend,  return  to  the  old 
homestead  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Beaver  Creek,  from  which  eighteen  years 
previously  Ihey  had  been  driven  by  the 
firebrand  of  the  the  savage.  All  looking 
in  teariul  silence  in  the  ruins,  the  author 
says:  *'  In  this  word  *  Home  '  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  see  the  unity  of  human- 
ity." So  in  returning  to  the  schoolhouse 
of  his  boyhood,  be  he  an  aristocrat  or 
proletariat,  be  he  a  Crcesus  or  a  veritable 
tramp,  there  is  unity  of  thought.  £n- 
twined  around  that  spot  are  the  sweetest 
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and  most  peaceful  memories  of  his  life,  he 
lecalls  his  success,  his  failures,  his  joys, 
his  sorrows,  and  his  lofty  ideals,  which  he 
so  loved  to  contemplate,  and,  be  his  posi- 
tion what  it  may,  permeating  it  all  is  a 
sentiment  of  sadness. 

Sttperintendents,  teachers  and  direc- 
tors, conscious  of  our  assumed  responsi- 
bility, to  do  our  full  duty  we  must  re- 
member that  the  schools  are  the  mother 
of  patriotism,  and  the  parents  of  liberty, 
and,  if  we  are  loyal  to  our  trtist,  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  Creator,  no  cairn  will  be 
more  enduring  than  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  who  are  to  come,  and  no 
epitaph  more  alluring  to  posterity  than 
this,  "  Work  well  and  nobly  done." 


FRANCIS  W.  PARKER. 


BY  BISHOP  SPAI<DING. 


COLONEL  PARKER  was  not  a  man 
of  rich  and  varied  learning,  not  an 
original  thinker,  not  a  logical  reasoner, 
not  a  master  of  style ;  but  he  was  one 
whose  faith  in  the  power  and  value  of 
education  was  deep  and  living.  Such  a 
faith,  springing  as  it  does  from  genuine 
interest  in  human  perfection,  begets  an 
abiding  enthusiasm  which  leaps  from 
soul  to  soul.  He  who  is  thus  inspired  is 
not  indifferent  to  anything  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  He  stops  not 
to  argue ;  he  hears  not  those  who  suggest 
doubts  and  misgivings;  he  asks  not 
whether  there  be  danger  of  failure.  An 
inner  impulse  urges  him  on ;  he  will  do 
what  he  can,  come  what  may.  His  pres- 
ence breathes  courage,  confidence,  and 
gladness.  His  pupils  feel  that  they  are 
able  to  do  what  he  demands  of  them,  and 
so  they  become  able.  His  voice  is  like 
the  shout  of  captains  when  they  lead  to 
victory.  His  eye  awakens  and  fixes  at- 
tention ;  his  whole  manner  stimulates 
and  sustains  the  desire  to  improve.  Where 
he  is  there  is  little  question  of  rules,  for 
he  is  himself  a  law  for  all,  putting  forth 
the  highest  educational  force,  which  is 
the  influence  of  a  genuine  personality  on 
persons.  When,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Colonel  Parker  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  they  were  quickly 
transformed  as  the  spring  rain  and  the 
sunshine  transform  the  naked  earth.  A 
new  spirit  breathed  and  new  life  sprang 
forth  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  teachers 
nU  over  the  country  began  to  lift  their 


eyes  to  this  dawn  which  had  broken  with 
promise  of  a  fairer  day.  Here  was  one 
who  trusted  in  man's  creative  soul  more 
than  in  mechanism  and  methods  and  rou- 
tine and  drudgery.  Here  was  a  bringer 
of  hope  and  joy  to  the  teachers  who  were 
wandering,  neglected  and  unillumined 
'mid  arid  wastes.  They  began  to  look  to 
him  as  to  the  leader  for  whose  coming 
they  had  yearned. 

What  he  brought  them  was  not  a  new 
and  original  theory  of  education  and  ped- 
agogy. It  was  a  new  spirit  which  was 
to  interfuse  itself  with  their  work,  and 
little  by  little  to  transform  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  teaching.  The  schoolroom  be- 
came more  like  a  home  where  there  is  a 
loving  association  of  all  the  members ; 
where  life  is  free  and  joyful ;  where  work 
is  pleasant  and  invigorating ;  where  the 
tiresome  routine  of  text-book  and  recita- 
tion is  relieved  by  drawing,  modeling, 
and  music ;  where  the  pupils  are  gently 
led  on  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  words  and  not  passages  learned 
by  rote.  Obedience,  confidence,  courtesy, 
and  respect  were  made  easy;  individuality 
was  developed;  the  duller  pupils  were  en- 
couraged and  assisted,  while  self-con- 
sciousness and  conceit  were  repressed  in 
the  brighter.  The  yoke  of  slavish  con- 
formity to  rules  was  lifted  from  the  neck 
of  the  teachers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
study  the  peculiarities  of  each  child  and 
to  fit  \he  means  to  the  end  while  they 
themselves  were  made  to  feel  that  the  es- 
sential and  decisive  thing  in  a  teacher  is 
not  learning,  but  ability  to  teach.  In  the 
examinations  the  test  was  skill,  power  to 
think  and  do,  and  not  merely  knowledge. 

The  teacher  is  the  school,  and  it  was  to 
the  forming  of  teachers  that  all  Colonel 
Parker's  efforts  were  directed.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  most  important  social 
function  is  performed  by  the  educator; 
and  he  held  consequently  that  the  best 
work  one  can  do  for  society  is  to  raise  to 
highest  efficiency  the  men  and  women 
whose  vocation  is  to  inspire,instruct,coun- 
sel,  and  guide  their  fellows,  not  in  the 
things  which  concern  their  temporal  af- 
fairs chiefly,  but  in  whatever  pertains  to 
wisdom,  conduct,  and  character.  The 
good  is  all  that  ministers  to  spiritual  life, 
to  intellectual  strength,  to  moral  freedom, 
to  righteousness,  and  they  who  follow  the 
teacher's  calling  should  feel  that  their 
task  is  God-given,  that  their  work  is  di- 
vine. They  should  have  courage,  self- 
confidence,   enthusiasm,  zeal,  devotion, 
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and  that  this  may  be  possible  they  must 
b^  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
wherein  alone  self-respect  and  self-rever- 
ence, the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  can  be 
learned.  They  must  be  able  to  do  their 
work  with  a  cheerful  and  joyous  spirit, 
for  whoever  does  well  and  wisely  acts  in 
this  spirit.  That  they  may  dwell  in  the 
pure  air  of  high  and  tranquil  thoughts 
they  should  be  protected  from  all  annoy- 
ances and  restraints  other  than  those  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  work  they  do. 
They  cannot  succeed  if  they  have  not  the 
willing  mind  to  which  nothing  is  hard, 
and  everything,  therefore,  should  be  done 
to  create  and  foster  in  them  love  for  their 
work. 

The  brave  and  cheerful  delight  us,  have 
power  over  us  and  influence  us  for  good, 
because  their  world  attitude  is  the  result 
of  a  true  view  of  things  which,  in  reveal- 
ing to  us  that  to  be  is  better  than  not  to 
be,  creates  within  us  the  feeling  that  the 
more  we  are  alive  the  more  nearly  we  are 
akin  to  the  eternal  source  of  all  that  is. 
To  these  help-bringing  and  joy-inspiring 
souls  Colonel  Parker  belongs. 

That  he  was  a  lover  and  moulder  of 
teachers  it  is  not  necessary  to  affirm.  As 
the  principal  of  the  Cook  county  normal 
school  he  sent  forth,  year  after  year,  eager, 
enlightened,  devoted  men  and  women 
whose  work  in  the  schools  of  Chicago 
has  not  been  rightly  recognized  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  great  'city  in 
which  they  have  wrought  with  so  much 
intelligence  and  zeal.  He  himself  was 
not  understood  or  esteemed  at  his  real 
value  except  by  the  few  who  entered  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  personal  influence. 
How  shall  an  idealist,  an  enthusiast  for 
human  perfection,  have  honor  in  a  world 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  Mammon 
and  vulgar  success  ?  Yet  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  an  American  who  is  enthusi- 
astic about  anything  that  is  not  a  me- 
chanical invention,  or  a  gold  mine,  or  a 
phenomenal  increase  of  population  or 
territory,  or  the  sudden  emergence  of  a 
plutocrat.  But  money  and  machines 
never  inspired  a  noble  thought  or  a  pure 
love  or  an  unselfish  devotion.  They  can- 
not create  the  moral  climate  wherein  the 
bringers  of  divine  gifts  live. 

They  tend  to  make  men  the  victims  of 
routine  and  detail ;  they  beget  a  servile 
spirit  by  turning  thought  and  desire  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  wealth 
procures,  away  from  the  pleasure  and 
power  which  are  born  of  the  exercise  of 


the  higher  faculties,  which  spring  from 
the  activity  of  the  soul,  from  the  intellect, 
the  conscience,  and  the  imagination. 
They  destroy  faith  and  freedom,  and  faish- 
ion  a  public  opinion  which  calls  liberty 
license,  and  accustom  the  people  to  pre- 
fer material  interests  and  ends  to  those 
which  are  ideal  and  absolute.  So  the 
great  principles  and  heroic  faith  which 
enabled  our  fathers  to  establish  this  gov- 
ernment are  forgotten  and  forsaken. 
There  is  no  more  certain  symptom  of  snch 
general  decay  than  the  loss  of  liberty  in 
tiie  schools.  If  the  individuality  of  the 
teachers  is  repressed,  if  their  sense  of  se- 
curity is  enfeebled,  if  it  is  made  di£Scnlt 
or  impossible  for  them  to  work  with  brave 
and  cheerful  hearts,  if  they  are  controlled 
and  hampered  by  petty  rules  and  regula- 
tions, nothing  can  save  the  school  itself 
from  ruin. 

It  was  his  firm  grasp  of  this  funda- 
mental truth  that  made  Colond  Parker 
an  educational  leader,  a  lover  and  teacher 
of  teachers ;  and  if  we  are  to  save  onr 
democratc  institutions  and  civilization 
from  destruction,  we  must  more  and  more 
work  in  his  spirit. — ^A^.  E.  Journal  <f 
Education. 


A  HELPER  AND  FRIEND  OF 
MANKIND. 


ONLY  perhaps  in  the  unpretending 
building  in  Regent  Street  where  last 
Saturday  he  died  have  flags  been  flying 
this  week  at  half-mast;  but  there  Is 
hardly  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
where  the  tidings  that  Quintin  Hogg  had 
fallen  at  his  post  have  failed  to  bring  into 
some  lives  the  shadow  of  personal  be- 
reavement. Of  him ,  with  singular  exact- 
itude of  application,  might  be  used  very 
many  of  the  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
noble  tribute  to  his  father: 

Thou  wouldst  not  alone 
Be  saved  .   .   .  alone 
Conq^uer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild.  .   .   . 
Still  thou  tumedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  tremhler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand.  .   .   . 
And  through  thee  I  believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone.  •  •  • 
.   .   .  Souls  temper'd  with  fire, 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

The  soul  of  Quintin  Hogg  was  caught 
early  by  the  tempering  fire.  Of  this  his 
having  held  Bible  classes  while  a  boy  at 
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Eton  is  evidence  enough,  although  the 
attendance  of  as  many  as  half  of  the  boys 
in  his  house  at  those  gatherings  was 
probably  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  Hogg  was  quite  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  football  players  ever  seen 
on  the  Eton  or  any  other  playing-fields. 
How  hotly  the  same  fire  was  burning  a 
year  or  two  later  was  shown  by  the  sense 
of  something  nearly  amounting  to  com- 

!>nlsion  under  which  he  entered  upon  his 
brty  years  of  labor  for  the  helping  of  the 
youth  of  I<ondon.  Immediately  on  leav- 
ing Eton  he  plunged  into  work  among 
the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of  London 
boys,  not  knowing  whither  it  would  lead 
him;  and  the  contrast  between  their  lot 
and  that  of  his  own  class  was  simply  in- 
tolerable to  him.  **I  had  never,'*  he 
wrote  long  afterwards,  '*been  brought 
into  contact  with  real  poverty  and  want 
before,  and  felt  almost  as  though  I  should 
go  mad  unless  I  did  something  to  try  and 
help  some  of  the  wretched  little  chaps  I 
nsed  to  find  running  about  the  streets." 
And  so,  as  every  one  has  seen  from  the 
obituary  notices,  he  began  by  teaching 
reading,  with  the  Bible  as  reading  book, 
to  two  boy  crossing- sweepers  at  night 
onder  the  Adelphi  arches.  But  he  was 
soon  convinced  Uiat,  for  him  at  any  rate, 
equipment  to  help  street  boys  must  be 
based  upon  genuine  knowledge  of  their 
point  of  view.  It  followed,  as  of  neces- 
sity, that  he  took  the  most  simple  and 
direct  steps  to  place  himself  at  their  point 
of  view,  by  becoming  one  of  them  him- 
self. For  two  or  three  nights  a  week  for 
six  months  he  lived  their  life — blacking 
boots,  holding  horses,  or  doing  any  other 
odd  jobs  he  saw  them  doing,  and  sleeping 
out  with  them  on  barges,  under  tarpau- 
lins, or  on  the  ledge  of  the  Adelphi 
arches — breakfasting,  unsuspected,  with 
his  father  next  morning  in  Carleton 
Gardens.  Round  such  a  nucleus  of  fact 
legends  must  accrete,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  one  is  now  enjoined  by  the 
higher  criticism  not  to  believe  that  he 
once  blacked  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg's 
boots  for  the  usual  fee.  It  would  be  rash 
to  dogmatize  for  or  against  the  general 
need  for  an  apprenticeship  like  that  ac- 
cepted by  Quintin  Hogg,  with  all  its  in- 
evitably repulsive  accessories,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  wish  to  exert  the  most 
powerful  leverage  on  the  lives  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Opin- 
ions of  great  weight  might  undoubtedly 
be  quot^  on  either  side  of  that  question. 


It  is  in  some  respects  akin  to  the  problem 
presented  by  the  difference  between  the 
methods  of  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
Christian  missionaries  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sound 
conclusion  on  the  issues  raised  at  large,. 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  right- 
ness  of  the  instinct  by  which  Hogg  was- 
guided  in  his  own  case.  If,  with  the 
great  advantage  given  him  with  all  boys- 
by  the  possession  of  the  assured  confi- 
dence of  manner  and  bearing  which  sa 
usually  accompanies  athletic  prowess,  he 
was  yet  conscious  of  a  damaging  aloof- 
ness, it  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to 
say  that  he  chose  a  wrong  way  of  break- 
ing it  down.  For  that  he  did  break  it 
down  is  a  fact  which  has  been  written 
triumphantly  on  the  lives  of  hundreds — 
indeed,  of  thousands — whose  greatest 
pride  has  been,  and  is,  that  he  was  their 
friend.  Once  down,  too,  Quintin  Hog|^ 
took  very  good  care  that  no  wall  or  hedge 
of  division  should  ever  grow  up  again. 
Having  established  a  ragged  school,  for 
two  or  three  years  he  scarcely  missed  bis 
attendance  at  it  for  a  single  night,  and 
his  attendance  meant  hard  teaching  front 
7  to  10  o'clock.  Moreover,  when  rather 
later  on  he  had  established  a  ''  two-penny 
dosshouse"  for  boys  at  his  school,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  sleeping  im 
thieves*  kitchens  and  recruiting  the  crim- 
inal population,  he  and  a  master  whom* 
he  had  engaged  divided  between  them^ 
the  duty  of  sleeping  in  a  kind  of  cubicle- 
at  the  end  of  a  dormitory  holding  forty,, 
and  of  seeing  that  the  other  inmates  got 
up  for  their  work  at  any  hour  from  5:30- 
a.  m.  onwards. 

Too   long,    though    most    attractive, 
would  it  be  to  tell  here  the  story  of  the  - 
steady  development  of  Quintin  Hogg's- 
undertakings, — ^partly  through  the  intro- 
duction of  necessary  classification  among 
the  ever-growing   numbers  of  boys  of 
various  social    grades  and    antecedents^ 
who  were  drawn  together  by  the  irresisti- 
ble magnetism  of  the  schools  dominated! 
by  his  personality.    Towards  that  de- 
velopment he  gave  his  money,  if  possible, 
as  freely  as  he  lavished  all  the  leisure 
which,  as  a  first-rate  man  of  business 
much  engaged  in  the  City,  he  possessed. 
For  many  years  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
;^5,ooo  a  year  in  meeting  the  difference 
between  the  fees  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  classes  and  clubs  at  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  and  the  expenses  of  ma^- 
taining  them;  and  these  subventions>  to- 
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gether  with  the  very  large  sums  which  he 
devoted  to  the  purchase  (in  1881)  of  the 
original  building  and  its  conversion  and 
equipment  for  the  uses  of  that  most  re- 
markable institution,  are  estimated  at 
not  less  than  ;^ioo,ooo,  which,  however, 
was  but  a  part  of  his  manifold,  well* 
•considered,  and  carefully  applied  bene- 
factions. There  are  no  words  of  praise 
adequate  for  the  merits  of  generosity  of 
this  kind,  not  a  shilling  of  which  is 
wasted,  or  in  the  least  degree  checks  self- 
iielp  in  a  single  beneficiary.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  Polytechnic,  too,  was  in  the 
Ughest  degree  and  the  best  sense  liberal. 
In  Mr.  Hogg's  plain  words,  "what  we 
wanted  to  develoo  our  Institute  into" — 
it  was  then  (1880)  in  Long  Acre — ''was 
a  place  which  should  recognize  that  God 
kad  given  man  more  than  one  side  to  his 
character,  and  where  we  could  gratify 
any  reasonable  taste,  whether  athletic, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  or  social."  And 
for  twenty-one  years  that  is  what  the 
"Poly*"  has  done  and  has  been.  Its 
very  great  value  as  an  agency  for  techni- 
cal instruction  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tions has  been,  happily,  for  many  years 
recognized  and  stimulated  by  substantial 

¥  rants  from  the  London  County  Council. 
he  value  of  its  secondary  and  higher 
teaching  is  attested  by  numerous  degrees 
and  scholarships  of  many  kinds  won  by 
its  students.  The  interest  of  physical 
development  and  prowess  are  promoted 
by  the  provision  of  large  cricket  and  ten- 
uis grounds,  and  by  the  existence  of  many 
very  flourishing  clubs  for  the  pursuit  of 
athletics  of  various  sorts.  Other  recrea- 
tions, meeting  tastes  for  country  life,  for 
literature,  and  for  public  affairs,  are  sup- 
ported by  distinct  societies.  And  at  the 
-lieart  and  centre  of  the  whole,  recognized 
as  the  dominating  inspiration,  but  never 
obtruded,  has  ever  been  an  intense  Chris- 
tian faith,  on  the  part  of  men  ready  and 
eager  to  afford  aids  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  religious  life  by  all  who  cared  to  use 
them.  Chief  among  those  men,  though 
zealously  and  powerfully  supported  by 
associates  of  like  temper  to  his  own,  has 
always  been  the  founder,  Quintin  Hogg. 
For  many  years  he  knew  every  member 
of  the  *'  Poly  "  personally;  he  was  always 
accessible  to  any  member — and  there  are 
now  fifteen  thousand  of  them  —  who 
wished  for  advice  as  to  the  things  of  the 
body,  mind,  or  soul;  and  for  such  and 
divers  administrative  purposes  (besides 
'  e  conduct  of  direct  religious  instruction 


on  Sundays)  he  spent  there  several  hours 
of  almost  every  day  of  his  life  in  London. 
No  human  being  can  measure  either 
the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  concentrated 
in  such  a  life  as  that  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  or  the  extent  of  its  con- 
tribution, direct  and  indirect,  alike  to  the 
higher  and  the  more  material  welfare  of 
the  nation.  To  contemplate  it  is  impos- 
sible without  the  conviction  that  in  the 
multiplication  of  such  lives,  combining  a 
fervent  piety  with  a  wide  human  outlook, 
would  be  found  the  solution  of  almost  all 
the  problems  which  most  grievously 
oppress  us.  Quintin  Hogg  was  not  a 
man  of  Renins,  not  even  a  man  of  at  all 
remarkable  intellectual  grasp;  but  he  had 
an  intense  and  consecrated  purpose,  and 
a  genuine  and  sympathetic  comprehea* 
sion  of  the  many-sided  nature  of  man. 
It  is  the  business  of  our  churches  and  our 
now  reconstituted  national  system  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  the  England  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  larger  numbers  of 
citizens  of  such  spirit  and  with  such 
ideals.  By  their  success  or  failure  in  do- 
ing so  they  will  be  judged  by  future  gen- 
erations.—  The  Speclator, 


A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 


DBSIGNBD    TO   PROVB    THAT    THBRB   IS 
MUCH  GOOD  IN  THB  WORI^D. 


THERE  was  a  certain  man  who  thought 
the  world  was  growing  worse.  He 
was  always  harking  back  to  ''  the  good 
old  times, '*  and  was  sure  that  the  human 
race  was  degenerating.  Men,  he  said, 
were  all  trying  to  cheat  one  another;  the 
strong  were  crushing  the  weak.  One 
day  when  he  was  airing  his  pessimistic 
views,  the  Calif  said  to  him  : 

**  I  charge  you  hereafter  to  look  care- 
fully about  you,  and  whenever  you  see 
any  man  do  a  worthy  deed  go  to  him  and 
give  him  praise,  or  write  to  him  about  it 
Whenever  you  meet  a  man  whom  you 
regard  as  worthy  to  have  lived  in  the 
'  good  old  days '  tell  him  of  your  esteem 
and  of  the  pleasure  you  have  had  in  find- 
ing one  so  exalted,  and  I  desire  that  you 
write  out  an  account  of  these  good  deeds 
for  me  that  I  may  share  your  joy  in 
knowing  of  it.** 

So  the  man  was  dismissed,  but  before 
many  days  he  returned  and  prostrated 
himself  before  the  Calif.  When  ordered 
to  explain  his  presence  he  wailed : 
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"  Have  pity  on  thy  servant  and  release 
him  from  the  necessity  of  complimenting 
men  upon  their  worthy  deeds,  O  my 
master.  And,  O  Son  of  Mohammed,  I 
pray  thee  absolve  thy  servant  from  the 
duty  of  reporting  to  thee  all  the  good 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

*•  And  why.  O  slave,  dost  thou  come 
to  me  with  this  prayer?*'  the  Calif  asked. 

*' Since  I  have  been  looking  for  what 
is  good,"  the  man  replied,  **I  have  no 
time  to  do  aught  but  compliment  men  for 
their  splendid  works.  So  much  that  is 
glorious  is  all  around  me  that  I  may  not 
hope  to  be  able  to  tell  thee  half  of  it.  My 
tasks  lie  neglected  because  I  have  no 
time—." 

•*Go  back  to  thy  work,"  said  the 
Calif.  ' '  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  learned. ' ' 
—  Youth's  Campanicn, 
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OW  that  the  weary,  but  not  wholly  use- 
less fight  by  Boer  and  Briton  is  over, 
and  the  awfal  sacrifice  of  life  has  been  made, 
there  has  come  to  all  who  were  active  on  the 
veldt  time  to  reflect  on  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  those  now  historic  military 
maneuvers,  and  on  the  personality  of  the 
great  men  on  both  sides  who  directed  them. 
When  the  war  began,  I  was  fresh  from  stu- 
dent halls,  having  completed  an  engineering 
course  in  the  South  African  College.  As  I 
viewed  the  war  at  that  time,  it  looked 
neither  serious  nor  formidable,  and  I  entered 
the  fighting  ranks  of  m^  countrymen  with 
a  light  heart  and  gay  spirits.  I  knew  that 
love  for  our  home  land  was  deep-rooted  in 
our  Boer  people — I  had  read  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  the  American  colonies  in 
1776,  and  from  its  inspiration  I  felt  that  in 
our  case  there  could  be  out  one  end— victory . 
That  end,  however,  contrary  to  my  sanguine 
expectations,  did  not  follow,  but  England 
was  compelled  to  put  into  the  field  a  larger 
army  than  she  had  ever  organized  before 
and  to  spend  more  money  than  was  ever 
before  spent  for  a  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    I  was  not  long  on  the  fighting  field 

♦A  few  days  after  receiving  the  manuscript  of 
this  article  from  Adolph  De  Wet,  we  learned  of 
his  sudden  death.  He  was  constructing  an 
electric  machine  in  a  mine  in' Butte,  Montana, 
when  a  live  wire  fell  upon  him,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. It  does  seem  that  one  who  had  served 
his  country  through  so  many  dangers,  who  had 
manifested  such  heroism,  ,and  was  so  well 
equipped  for  usefulness,  deserved  to  live.  He 
was  rapidly  accumulating  the  means  to  return 
to  his  native  land  to  see  his  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  claim  his  bride. — 
Editor  Success. 


before  my  light  heart  became  serious  and  I 
knew  that  war  is  a  dreadful  business.  No 
one  who  has  not  been  in  active  service  can 
ever  know  the  awful,  awful  feeling  th&t 
comes  over  one  in  cold  horror  and  pain 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  sees  death  in 
battle.  In  the  first  skirmish  fight  in  which 
I  was  engaged,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
fighting  by  my  side,  fell — ^bleeding,  dead. 
It  was  a  shock  I  can  never  forget,  and, 
though  later  I  saw  more  deadfm  .sights, 
nothing  else  ever  so  impressed  me  as  did 
this  first  experience  of  mine  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  While  in  the  service  I  was 
pierced  by  four  bullets,  scarred  by  an  ex- 
ploding shell,  and  gashed  by  a  Scottish 
lancer;  but  all  these  accidents  of  war  were 
circumstantial  and  trivial  as  compared  to 
the  misery  of  military  confinement  in  the 
prison  at  Bermuda. 

It  takes  but  little  of  war  to  chill  the  blood 
and  harden  the  soul  to  it.  "  Home  "  is  the 
noblest  word  in  a  nation's  vocabularv,  and 
true  heroes  are  those  who  give  their  lives  to 
make  and  save  it.  We  Boers  made  our 
homes  and  loved  them,  and  we  fought  to 
save  them.  Just  so  long  as  there  was  life, 
it  mattered  little  how  shattered  the  body 
might  be,  the  man  who  saw  his  home  be- 
hind him  dared  march  on.  to  sacrifice,  if 
need  be,  the  little  spark  of  life  that  was  still 
within  his  battered  frame,  if  by  so  doing  the 
home  could  be  kept  from  ashes.  So  we 
fought.  But  in  the  prison  camps  on  Ber- 
muda, thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
fierce  scenes  of  action,  we  were  obliged  to 
sit  idly,  staring  upon  the  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  knowing  that  we  were  helpless  to 
save  and  protect  our  kin  and  kinsmen.  That 
was  suffering  that  was  hard  and  biting;  in 
fact,  it  was  torture. 

I  received  my  last  battle  scar,  and,  with  a 
dozen  others,  was  captured  by  the  British 
near  Jacobsdaal.  We  had  gone  over  the  hills 
to  **lift"  cattle,  and  were  laughing  at  the 
**  Cheshire  cats,"  an  infantry  regiment  with 
which  we  had  had  some  fun,  when  suddenly 
there  came  galloping  around  a  hill  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry.  It  was  the  Essex  ti^ht 
Horse.  They  dismounted  and  began  to  fire. 
I  had  no  idea  that  their  carbines  could  send 
bullets  so  far.  While  I  was  laughing,  I  felt 
a  sting  in  my  foot,  and  keeled  over.  The 
"Tommys'*  ran  up  the  hill,  and  the  first 
that  I  knew  two  of  them  were  bending  over 
me.  A  surgeon  bound  up  my  wounded  foot 
and  summoned  an  ambulance.  I  was  sent 
to  the  detention  camp  at  Greene  Point,  just 
out  of  Cape  Town.  With  three  thousand 
other  unfortunates,  I  was  taken  first  to  St. 
Helena  and  then  to  the  Bermudas.  At  St. 
Helena,  I  sat  on  the  rocks  where  Napoleon 
had  sat.  My  feelings  at  that  time,  as  I 
looked  out  over  the  peaceful  sea,  I  cannot 
describe.  On  that  island,  the  great  com- 
mander, who  had  offended  the  world  by 
loving  war  too  well,  had  been  a  prisoner,  but 
now  there  were  three  thousand  prisoners 
who  had  offended  by  holding  peace,  lib' 
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and  home  as  priceless.  Such  is  the  merci- 
less inconsistency  in  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  way  in  which  my  fellow  prisoners 
at  Bermuda  brooded  over  their  country's 
trouble  was  tragic  in  the  extreme.  Men  of 
all  ages  up  to  eighty  years,  and  boys  of 
eleven  who  cried  for  their  mothers,  were 
anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  their  troubled 
homes  so  far  away.  Suicide  became  a  fre- 
quent ending  to  these  blasted  lives.  It  was 
tne  dreadful  depression  of  such  an  environ- 
ment that,  more  than  anything  else,  drove 
me  to  undertake  the  escape  which  I  success- 
fully made. 

Every  night,  from  Darrell  Island,  I  could 
see  where  steamships,  sailing  under  various 
flasks,  anchored  in  the  harbor,  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  and  I  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  to  swim  the  distance.  One  day  I 
saw  a  steamer  anchor  whose  flag  told  me 
that  she  was  bound  for  the  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity— America.  That  night  I 
strippea  myselfof  the  miserable  rags  I  wore, 
and,  crawlmg  from  tent  to  tent,  was  able  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  water.  Although  Ber- 
muda is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
water  seemed  deadly  cold;  it  was  also  phos- 
phorescent, and  every  motion  of  my  legs 
and  arms  made  a  light  which  I  thought 
would  surely  attract  the  attention  of  the 
guards.  There  was  also  danger  from  sharks. 
As  I  got  farther  and  farther  from  shore,  all 
these  things  came  to  my  mind.  I  could  see 
the  liehts  of  the  steamer,  and,  looking  back, 
I  could  see  the  lights  of  the  camp.  They 
seemed  to  remain  m  their  relative  positions 
for  so  long  that  it  struck  me  that  I  was  not 
making  any  progress — that  I  was  motionless 
on  the  surface  of  that  phosphorescent  sea. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  leeling.  I  had  been 
shot  several  times,  I  had  faced  danger  with- 
out flinchins^ — but  I  was  never  before  so 
scared  as  when,  chilled  and  exhausted,  I 
grasped  the  rudder  of  that  ship,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  propeller  blades  to  get 
my  breath. 

Confidence  returned  with  my  breath,  and 
I  swam  to  the  steamer's  bow  to  climb  the 
anchor  chain.  Twice  I  fell  from  the  chain 
into  the  water,  but  the  third  effort  brought 
me  to  the  hawse-hole.  It  was  too  small  to 
climb  throueh,  and  I  was  too  far  down  the 
side  of  the  ship  to  reach  the  guard  rail,  so  I 
slipped  back  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the 
propeller  blades.  On  gaining  a  ioothold 
there,  I  shouted:  **Man  overboard!'*  Re- 
peated calls  finally  brought  a  sailor,  who 
let  down  a  rope,  and  helped  me  to  gain  the 
deck.  I  was  too  cold  ana  frightened  to  ex- 
plain matters  to  him.  I  made  for  the  hatch- 
way and  slid  down  close  to  the  furnace  fire. 
For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  tell  my  story 
to  the  amazed  engineer,  but,  when  I  had 
made  it  known,  he  became  my  friend,  and  hid 
me  under  some  coal  to  escape  detection  when 
the  ship  should  be  inspected  by  British  offi- 
cers. A  few  hours  later,  when  we  were  at 
sea,  I  was  set  to  work  as  a  fireman  to  pay 
or  my  passage  to  New  York. 


I  landed  in  New  York  City  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1901,  with  such  clothes  as  the  crew 
could  spare,  and  seventy-five  cents,  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  second  engineer.  I  was 
afraid  to  part  with  anjjr  of  this  money  for  a 
bed,  fearing  that  I  might  need  it  more  for 
food.  The  first  nig^ht  I  slept  on  some  iron 
steps  fronting  a  building  near  Wall  Street 
In  the  morning  I  walked  to  what  I  learned 
later  is  the  Bowery,  where  I  got  breakfast 
and  secured  a  job  in  a  little  lunch-counter 
restaurant  as  dishwasher,  with  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  at  night  in  a  chair.  I  worked 
there  two  weeks,  my  wages  for  that  time 
amounting  to  three  dollars.  With  this 
money  I  bought  some  second-hand  warm 
clothing.  My  next  job  was  as  a  section 
hand  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Ex- 
posure in  severe  weather  had  affected  my 
lun^s,  and  the  railroad  company's  doctor 
advised  me  to  go  to  Florida.  I  did  so,  mak- 
ing my  way  in  freight  cars,  for  I  had  little 
or  no  money.  I  reached  Florida  looking 
like  a  tramp.  I  appealed  for  work,  but 
failed  as  often  as  I  applied  and  was  becom- 
ing desperate.  One  dav,  while  sitting  in 
the  s<^uare  at  Jacksonville,  trying  to  deter- 
mine just  what  to  do,  I  overheard  a  gentle- 
man sav,  **  I  guess  I'll  have  to  send  to  New 


trial.  He  regarded  me  suspiciously,  but 
finally  granted  me  a  trial.  I  succeeded  well 
enough.  Through  this  position  I  obtained 
other  work,  until,  step  by  step,  I  gained  a 
firm  footnold  in  my  engineering  profession. 
At  this  writing,  I  am  in  the  Par  West,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  gratifying  snccess. 
When,  nowever,  British  authority  permits, 
I  intend  to  return  to  my  dear  home  land. 

As  I  now  begin  to  get  a  perspective  view 
of  the  war  just  ended,  I  see  some  of  the  fp^t 
leaders  developed  there  in  a  more  vivid, 
and,  perhaps,  truer  light.  I  was  a  favorite 
nephew  of  General  De  Wet  when  my  nnde 
was  a  butcher  and  small  farmer  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bloemfontein.  The  agony  of  grief 
which  came  to  him  when  his  whole  family 
— wife,  son  and  daughter — were  killed  by 
the  British,  brought  me  into  closer  toucn 
with  the  sternest  and  sturdiest  military 
leader  since  Cromwell;  but  his  formidable 
and  determined  fighting  Qualities  only 
measured  the  Christian  De  Wet  of  the  occa* 
sion.  The  real  Christian  De  Wet  was  big- 
hearted,  tender  and  mild.  No  war  ever  ran 
its  course  without  developing  some  tender 
and  beautiful  picture.  No  other  scene  in 
the  South  African  war  will  live  so  lone'  in 
mv  memory  and  in  the  memory  of  tfioae 
who  saw  it,  as  that  when,  shortly  after  the 
dreadful  day  at  Kroonspruit,  a  lad.  on  a 
toufi^h  little  Besuto  pony,  scalloped  up  to  my 
uncle,  who  had  been  brooding  all  day  aa  we 
rode.  The  boy  stopped  his  pony  and  saluted 
and  asked  to  be  enlisted  in  the  commando. 
The  big-bearded  Boers  of  my  uncle's  staJBT 
laughed,  as  the  little  fellow  seemed  hardly 
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more  than  a  baby,  thongh  thirteen  was  his 
age. 

^^Allemachdif^ery^  said  my  uncle;  **  little 
one,  thou  couldst  not  quite  kill  a  snipe  in 
single  fight,  I  fear.  Ride  thou  home,  my 
tiny  son,  and  remain  with  the  good  mother 
till  thou  art  bigger.*' 

"  I  have  no  mother,  General,"  replied  the 
child;  '*  mother  and  father  and  two  brothers 
have  been  killed,  and  our  house  is  not.  It 
is  burned  down.  I  would  kill  the  men  that 
have  killed  my  own.** 

Christian  De  Wet  stooped  in  his  saddle, 
lifted  the  lad,  and  pressed  him  to  his  breast. 
There  was  no  smile  on  his  face,  but  the 
stem  face  softened,  and  a  tear  stole  down  to 
his  ragged  beard.  "What  is  thy  name, 
little  orphan?.**  he  asked. 

"  Krange  Vaneer,'*  answered  the  boy. 

**  Krange  Vaneer,'*  cried  the  general,  in  a 
voice  that  rolled  like  a  drum.  ''Krange 
Vaneer,  welcome  to  the  commando  of  Chris- 
tian De  Wet.  Men,  behold  your  comrade!** 
Pour  thousand  men  cheered  till  the  rocks 
around  us  seemed  to  take  it  far  into  the  blue 
distance. 

Delar€y  was  a  general  of  great  dash.  His 
marches  were  wonderful,  but  the  unpreju- 
diced must  admit  that  nothing  in  warfare 
was  ever  finer  than  the  way  Christian  De 
Wet  Mt  around  General  Roberts,  after  Pre- 
toria nad  been  taken,  and  harassed  his  lines 
of  communication. 

Cronje  was  a  brave,  but  obstinate  man. 
He  should  have  retreated  long  before  he 
did.  He  was  ordered  to  do  so,  but  he  de- 
layed, in  the  belief  that  he  would  ultimately 
capture  Kimberley.  When  he  did  begin  his 
retreat  it  was  too  late. 

General  White,  who  was  the  British  com- 
mander at  Ladysmith,  is  a  fine  fellow.  He 
is  one  of  the  British  officers  who  did  not 
misrepresent  the  Boers.  I  remember  that, 
one  day  just  before  sunset,  when  we  had  a 
truce  for  burying  the  dead  of  both  sides  who 
had  fallen  in  a  sortie  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  the  British,  General  White  said 
to  our  old  general,  Piet  Joubert,  in  my  hear- 
ing: 

"  General,  I  am  sorry  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  the  circumstances  which  have 
made  you  and  me  enemies.    No  one  can  re- 

fret  the  unfortunate  course  of  events  which 
ave  led  to  this  strife  more  than  I  do.  Per- 
sonally, you  have  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect.** 

We  were  burying  the  Boers  and  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  trenches  side  by  side,  but  the 
evening  was  approaching  and  the  truce  was 
not  long  enough  to  complete  the  work. 
General  Joubert  went  to  General  White  and 
said:  **  General,  I  wish  you  would  agree  to 
an  extension  of  truce  for  at  least  another 
hour.  Let  us  bury  our  boys  properly,  and 
I  desire  to  read  the  burial  service  over  my 
dead.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  read  it  over  your  dead,  too,  for  I  see 
you  have  no  chaplain  present.** 
General  White  agreed,  and,  as  night  came 


down,  we  bowed  our  heads,  and  that  g^nd 
old  Joubert  read  the  burial  service  as  pro- 
vided by  the  liturgy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  for  the  souls  of  our  own  brave  boys 
and  for  those  of  the  gallant  enem^.  It  was 
an  imposing,  aye,  even  an  inspiring  si^ht. 
The  soft  breeze  was  sighing  a  gentle  requiem 
over  the  long,  gaping  trenches  wherein  lay 
the  soldiers  of  two  nags — ^brothers  at  last. 
The  grim-visaged,  grizzly  old  Joubert  read 
from  a  little  book,  in  a  loud,  sonorous  tone 
— the  tone  of  one  who  believes  in  what  he 
says.  Close  to  him,  in  broken  ranks,  stood 
the  silent  soldiers  of  the  veldt.  Not  a  man 
winced,  so  sincere  was  their  belief  in  ulti- 
mate victory.  But  when,  from  the  little 
valley  that  fell  west  from  the  burial  field, 
there  rose  on  the  stilled  air  the  voice  of  a 
little  child  singing  in  its  wild,  free  home, 
every  man  turned  and  listened,  as  if  the 
voice  had  entranced  him.  Then,  lo!  a  shot 
— and  the  voice  was  stilled. 

As  both  parties  left  the  field  to  resume 
their  awful  barbaric  duty,  there  existed  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  a  wish  that  the  con- 
flict might  find  some  other  solution  than 
that  of  being  pushed  to  the  bitter  end. 
Thongh  my  grandfather  died  for  his  country 
and  was  buned  where  he  fell,  and  my  father 
and  uncles,  and  all  my  brothers  and  cousins 
took  up  arms  to  defend  their  native  soil,  no 
De  Wet  ever  loved  war.  The  De  Wets  are 
a  peace-loving  people.  But  the  old  family 
motto  binds  them  to  do  and  dare  in  peace  or 
in  war.  That  motto  is:  *'  Plenty  of  brains, 
some  luck,  a  little  money,  and  no  end  of 
pluck.  *  * — Success, 


THE  PATENT  GATE. 


**So  you've  taken  down  your  patent 
gate,  Silas?''  observed  Aunt  Martha,  as 
the  wagon  stopped  at  the  lane  and  Silas 
alighted  to  open  the  way.  **  Wasn't  it 
good?" 

**Yes.  Well— middlin',"  said  Silas, 
answering  the  two  questions  together. 
**  'Twas  real  handy  when  'twould  work, 
but  'twasn't  reliable  about  workin'.  If 
yon  come  at  it  right  and  hit  the  spring 
just  proper,  'twould  swing  wide  open  and 
was  a  fine  thing.  But  if  you  happened  to 
strike  it  wrong  'twas  a  good  deal  worse'n 
no  improvements ;  for  'twould  get  so 
twisted  up  that  'twouldn't  open  like  a 
patent  gate,  nor  a  common  one,  neither. 
I  could  manage  it  pretty  well  myself,  but 
I  couldn't  be  always  outside  to  explain 
to  other  folks,  and  I  thought  if  they  had 
to  climb  out  of  their  rigs  to  read  a  string 
of  directions  they  might  as  well  open  a 
gate.    So  I  took  it  out. 

''  The  man  that  sold  it  to  me  said  'twas 
almost  human  in  its  workin's,  add  I  <^ 
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know  but  he  was  right,  for  I've  seen 
humans  that  work  just  about  that  way. 
Strike  'em  exactly  the  right  fashion,  hit 
the  proper  mood  in  the  middle,  so  to 
speak,  and  they're  as  good-uatured  and 
open-handed  as  you'd  want;  but  happen 
to  hit  'em  the  wrong  way,  and  all  the  in- 
side springs  tangle  up  and  you're  barred. 
'Tisn't  what  I'd  call  a  first  class  article 
in  either  gates  or  folks." — Forward. 


FINGER-PRINTS. 


THE  use  of  finger- prints  as  a  means  of 
identification,  which  was  made  famil- 
iar to  the  public  by  its  use  in  a  novel  and 
play,  **Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  by  Mark 
Twain,  had  recently  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  connection  with  a  case  at 
the  Guildhall,  London.  It  was  alleged, 
says  The  British  Medical  Journaly  in  de- 
scribing the  case,  that  the  finger-print  of 
an  accused  man  was  identical  with  that 
of  another  offender;  but  subsequent  in- 
vestigations made  it  plain  that  there  had 
been  a  clerical  error.  Sergeant  Collins, 
of  the  Finger- Print  office,  in  explaining 
the  mistake  to  the  alderman,  said:  ''Out 
of  the  many  thousands  of  recognitions 
made  by  means  of  the  finger-prints,  we 
have  never  erred;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  able  to  correct  serious  mistakes 
made  in  personal  identification.  As  an 
instance,  a  warder  stated  that  an  accused 
person  had  served  a  term  of  three  years' 
penal  servitude;  but  by  means  of  finger- 
prints we  clearly  proved  his  innocence  of 
this  conviction."  The  Medical  Journal 
describes  another  case  as  follows: 

"The  indictment  was  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  house.  An  entry  had  been 
effected  through  a  window,  which  had 
been  freshly  painted  white  about  a  fort- 
night previously.  The  print  of  a  left- 
band  thumb  found  upon  the  paint  was 
carefully  photographed.  Certain  articles 
had  been  removed.  A  few  days  later  a 
second  burglary  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  the  kitchen  evidently 
left  behind  by  the  thieves,  there  was 
found  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  identi- 
fied as  having  been  taken  from  the  first 
house.  The  thief  having  been  arrested, 
the  police  took  an  impression  of  his  left 
thumb,  which  corresponded  in  every  de- 
tail with  that  which  had  been  discovered 
on  the  window  in  the  first  house.  Upon 
this  evidence,  and  upon  examination  of 
enlarged    photographs    of    the    various 


finger-prints,  the  jury  convicted  the  pris- 
oner, although  he  protested  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  burglary  in  the  first 
house.  As  an  old  offender  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  finger-print  the  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  breaking  and 
entering  the  first  house  would  have  been 
so  slight  that  no  jury  could  have  con- 
victed. Galton  thus  describes  the  method 
of  obtaining  a  print:  '  The  finger  of  a 
suspected  person  should  be  pressed  and 
slightly  rolled,  first  on  a  slab  freshly  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  printer's  ink, 
and  afterwards  on  white  paper.'  The 
papillary  ridges  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hands  afford  twenty- five  to  thirty 
distinct  points  of  reference,  every  one, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  being  abso- 
lutely permanent  and  persistent  through- 
out life." 


BEES  AND  FLOWERS. 


MRS.  v.  P.  DBCOSTBR. 


MANY  children  think  of  the  honey-bee 
as  an  insect  to  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  sting,  or  as  simply  a  little  worker 
which  gathers  the  delicious  honey  from 
the  flowers.  In  reality  the  storing  of 
honey  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  good 
done  by  bees.  Man's  food,  health  and 
pleasure  are  greatly  dependent  upon 
them.  Some  warm  day  in  summer,  if 
you  are  on  a  farm,  you  may  hear  the 
farmer  say,  *'The  bees  are  lugging  in 
bread."  If  you  go  out  by  the  hives,  and 
stand  very  still,  you  will  see  the  bees 
alighting  heavily  on  the  base-board  in 
front  of  the  hive. 

You  need  not  fear  getting  stung;  they 
are  too  busy  to  notice  you.  You  wiD 
understand  why  the  farmer  says  *' lug- 
ging," for  they  are  loaded  down  with 
yellow  bunches  of  pollen,  which  you  will 
see  sticking  to  their  legs.  If  you  will  go 
to  the  flowers  which  the  bees  are  visiting 
you  will  understand  how  they  get  this 
pollen.  If  you  will  examine  the  flowers 
of  a  geranium  you  will  see,  in  the  centre, 
an  erect  stalk,  split  into  five  little  parts 
on  the  top.  That  is  the  pistil.  In  a 
circle,  around  it,  are  five  little  stalks, 
each  with  a  cap  on  its  head.  Those  are 
stamens.  Around  them  are  five  pretty 
leaves  or  petals,  which  are  really  fine 
clothes,  and  serve  for  protection.    Still 
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outside  of  them  is  another  row  of  five 
small,  green  leaves,  called  sepals,  which 
serve  as  outside  garments  or  jackets. 
Not  all  flowers  are  like  the  geranium; 
some  do  not  have  all  of  these  parts;  some 
are  without  petals  and  sepals.  Some- 
times the  pistils  and  stamens  are  in  dif- 
ferent flowers,  as  in  squashes,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers  or  watermelons. 

Examine  the  squash  or  cucumber  blos- 
soms, and  you  will  see  the  bees  busily 
gathering  honey,  flying  from  one  flower 
to  another.  When  they  visit  a  male  blos- 
som their  bodies  and  legs  become  dusted 
with  the  yellow  pollen,  as  they  crawl  over 
the  stamens  searching  for  honey;  then 
they  may  fly  to  a  female  flower,  and  while 
they  are  getting  the  honey  the  pollen  is 
brushed  off  upon  the  pistil  and  adheres  to 
the  sticky  cap  or  stigma.  The  pollen 
grains  there  germinate,  somewhat  as  a 
seed  does  when  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  send  out  tiny  tubes  which  grow  down 
through  the  pistil  and  unite  with  the 
ovules  at  its  base.  This  starts  the  little 
seeds  to  growing.  If  anything  prevents 
the  union  of  the  pollen  and  the  ovule  no 
seed  and  generally  no  fruit  will  form. 
That  is  why  the  bees  are  such  good  friends 
tons. 

Sometimes  when  the  fruit-trees  are  in 
bloom  we  have  several  days  of  rainy 
weather,  when  the  bees  cannot  virit  the 
flowers,  and  many  of  the  blossoms  are 
spoiled  before  the  sun  comes  out  again. 
Then  we  have  a  small  crop  of  fruit.  One 
year  we  tied  netting  over  a  branch  of 
apple  blossoms,  so  that  the  bees  could  not 
visit  it.  The  tree  was  loaded  with  blos- 
soms, even  upon  that  branch,  as  the  sun 
and  wind  conld  readily  pass  through, 
but  in  the  fall  that  branch  bore  very  tew 
apples,  and  those  must  have  been  polli- 
nated by  the  wind. 

Com  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
wind-pollinated  blossom.  When  you  see 
the  fine  feathery  blossom  on  the  top  of  the 
corn-stalk,  examine  it,  and  you  will  find 
clusters  of  stamens,  which  split  open  and 
send  their  pollen  in  showers  of  golden 
dust  down  upon  the  silks  of  the  forming 
ear  below.  Each  silk  is  attached  to  a 
kernel  of  corn,  which  cannot  mature  if  a 
grain  of  pollen  does  not  light  upon  it. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  an  empty  space  on 
the  ear,  because  some  silks  never  received 
the  pollen.  Farmers  do  not  plant  field 
com  and  sweet  corn  near  together,  for  the 
poUen  of  one  kind  would  be  blown  to  the 
other  and  cause  it  to  mix  in  the  ear. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  color  and  fra- 
grance of  the  flower  is  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  kind  of  insect  neces- 
sary for  its  pollination.  Examine  a  com- 
mon white  clover  blossom  and  you  will 
find  some  of  the  blossoms  around  the  outer 
edge  tumed  downward.  This  shows  that 
the  bees  have  visited  them  and  they  axe 
busy  growing  seeds.  Other  bees  do  not 
waste  time  seeking  honey  from  a  tumed- 
down  blossom,  but  visit  those  standing 
erect  on  the  center. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  yellow  blossom 
which  grows  beside  the  country  roads,  in 
June,  called  bush  honeysuckle.  After  the 
bee  pollinates  the  flower  its  color  changes^ 
to  a  reddish  orange  and  thus  saves  bees 
from  wasting  time  on  a  second  visit. 

In  the  mountain  laurel  and  commo» 
sheep  laurel  the  anthers  or  stamen  caps  are 
held  in  little  pockets  in  the  petals.  When 
the  bee  alights  on  the  flower  they  fly  out 
with  a  spring  and  dust  the  bee  with  a 
shower  of  pollen,  some  of  which  it  rubs  off 
upon  the  next  flower  visited. 

If  you  will  look  for  such  things  your- 
selves, you  will  become  much  interested 
and  leam  to  love  the  flowers  and  insects. 
—  The  Nature  Guard. 


MARVELS  OF  CORN  CULTURE, 


BY  A.  D.  SHAMBL. 


THE  marvelous  possibilities  of  scientific 
com  culture  have  been  until  recently, 
unknown  to  the  average  fanner,  but  com 
improvement  has  be^n  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  businesslike  grower.  Up  to  this 
time,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  its 
development,  yet  enough  has  been  acconi'- 
plished  to  show  the  wonderful  opportunities 
m  this  work.  Com  is  a  crop  possessed  of 
so  many  valuable  qualities  that  if  it  were 
introduced  for  the  first  time  through  a  seed 
catalogue,  we  would  not  believe  a  statement 
of  its  yield  per  acre,  its  value  as  a  feed  and 
the  number  of  products  made  from  the  stalk 
and  ear. 

Indian  com  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico,  the  native  home 
of  the  plant.  When  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America,  he  found  Indian  com 
the  principal  article  of  human  food  among 
the  Indians.  During  the  rigorous  wint^ 
that  followed  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and 
other  colonies,  commeal  mush  and»  com 
bread  saved  the  early  settlers  from  starving. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Indians  pn>- 
dnced  their  largest  crops  of  com.  One  stoape- 
house  destroyed  by  the  English  soldiers, 
was  estimated  to  contain  over  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels.     However,  the  total  area 
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of  cornfields  in  the  country  now  included  in 
tke  United  States  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
Champaign  county,  Illinois,  this  season. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  crude  methods  of 
-cultivation  of  com  by  the  settlers  of  our 
■colonies  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
.MO  attempt  was  made  to  systematically  in- 
crease the  yield  per  acre,  or  to  improve  the 
quality.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  there  is  s 
record  of  some  man,  more  progpressive  than 
his  neighbors,  who  selected  his  seed  with 
special  care.  One  of  these  men  was  J.  S. 
Iveaming,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio.  He  grew 
a  yellow  variety,  which,  by  the  selection  of 
the  best  ears  for  seed,  was  so  changed  and 
improved  that  it  became  very  generally 
iprown  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio.  Some 
of  the  Illinois  settlers  from  that  neighbor- 
liood  brought  this  strain,  called  the  '*  Leam- 
iMg,''  to  Illinois.  On  the  rich  prairie  soils, 
It  rapidly  developed  in  size,  weight  and 
yieldinj^  qualities.  The  difference  in  soil 
.and  climate  have  produced  such  marked 
variation  in  the  type  that  many  strains  have 
been  secured  and  developed  from  this 
source.  In  fact,  this  type  is  the  foundation 
•f  the  many  varieties  of  yellow  corn  now 
marketed  in  Illinois. 

Another  pioneer  in  this  work  was  James 
Rilev,  of  Thomtown,  Indiana,  a  successful 
stock  breeder,  who  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  com  the  same  principles  that 
lie  used  in  the  development  of  his  animals. 
He  produced  a  white  variety,  which  he 
called  the  *' Boone  County  White.'*  This 
variety  was  such  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  white  com  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley that  it  has  become  the  leading  strain  ot 
white  com.  From  this  type,  many  other 
varieties  have  been  developed  through  the 
influences  of  environment,  in  the  widely 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
by  the  selection  of  seed. 

Varieties  of  Com, — Most  varieties  of  com 
have  been  produced  by  the  com  breeders 
through  selection  of  seed  toward  some  defi- 
nite type.  They  are  the  result  of  very  care- 
ful selection  of  seed  from  the  ordinary  white 
or  yellow  com  of  the  community  in  which 
the  com  specialist  lived.  By  selecting  seed 
for  deep  kernels,  small  cobs  and  well-filled 
tips  or  butts,  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
change  is  made,  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
com,  which  is  uniform  in  the  crop.  This 
change  is  the  result,  in  the  first  place,  of 
variation,  due  to  difference  in  soil  and  cli- 
-mate,  the  fertilization  of  the  seed,  cultiva- 
lion  or  other  causes  connected  with  the 
•growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  second  place, 
the  variation  is  fixed  by  selection  ot  seed 
having  the  characteristics  to  be  desired,  and 
the  discarding  of  their  regular  types.  To 
this  changed  type  the  com  breeder  has  ap- 
plied some  distinctive  name.  The  Illinois 
Com  Breeders'  Association  recognizes  seven 
breeds  of  com— four  of  yellow,  namely, 
•*I.eaming,"  **Reid*s  Yellow  Dent," 
••Golden  Eagle,*'  and  ** Riley's  Favorite." 
and  three  of  white,  namely,  **  Boone  County 


White,"  "Silver  Mine,"  and  "White  Sn. 
perior." 

The  value  of  special  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  seed,  in  the  development  of  varieties, 
is  illustrated  in  the  tests  made  by  the  Illi- 
nois experiment  station.  The  results  of 
comparison  of  the  yields  per  acre,  of  the 
improved  and  unimproved  types,  show  that 
the  improved  varieties  have  outyielded  the 
unimproved  or  ordinary  com,  year  after 
year.  All  of  the  varieties  were  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  of  soil  fertility,  culti- 
vation and  other  treatments;  so  that  the 
difference  in  yield  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  seed.  Thousands  of  prac- 
tical instances  could  be  given  to  show  the 
value  of  the  improved  varieties.  For  in- 
stance, one  southern  Illinois  farmer,  more 
progressive  than  the  rest,  was  induced  to 
secure  enough  improved  seed  to  plant  three 
hundred  acres  as  a  result  of  his  study  of 
com  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Aspiculture. 
These  three  hundred  acres  outyielded  all  of 
the  other  fields  on  his  farm  more  than  thirty 
bushels  per  acre;  and,  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, the  fields  of  that  entire  section 
yielded  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  This 
increase  in  yield  meant  a  total  gain  of  about 
nine  thousand  bushels,  which  represented  a 
cash  value  of  about  four  thousand  dollars 
for  that  season.  As  this  increase  did  not 
represent  an  increased  cost  of  production, 
the  gain  was  pure  profit.  In  another  case, 
a  farmer  in  Central  Illinois  became  inter- 
ested in  improved  seed  com,  through  the 
school  of  corn-judging  in  the  Illinois  Ag^- 
cultural  College.  He  secured  enough  seed, 
grown  by  a  com  breeder,  to  plant  eighty 
acres.  As  a  result  he  raised  almost  twenty- 
five  bushels  more  per  acre  on  this  field  than 
where  the  ordinary  seed  was  planted.  The 
next  year,  over  one  thousand  acres  were 
planted  with  improved  seed;  and  last  year 
over  seven  thousand  acres  of  improved  com, 
from  the  more  carefully  selected  seed,  was 
grown  on  this  farm.  In  addition,  there  were 
thirty  breeding  fields  laid  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  systematic  and  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  varieties  grown  at  this  place. 
In  northern  Illinois  the  manager  of  a  large 
farm  became  interested  in  the  Mnefits  of  im- 
proved seed  corn,  with  the  result  that  last 
year  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  im- 
proved com  were  grown,  and  several  breed- 
ing fields  were  established. 

improvement  Checked  by  Seed  Dealers. — 
The  results  from  planting  improved  seed 
have  been  so  beneficial  that  the  com  g^w- 
ers  in  the  Mississippi  valle^r  have  been  thor- 
oughly awakened  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  more  careful  production  of 
seed  com.  This  interest  in  good  seed  has 
been  a  thing  of  slow  growth.  For  veaxs  un- 
scrupulous seed  defers  practicea  buying 
cheap  com  from  the  g^rain  dealers  or  fann- 
ers, shellin?  the  go(^  ears,  poor  ears  and 
nubbins  wiuiout  selection,  and  giving  such 
seed  a  fancy  name  and  price.  Through  ex- 
pensive and  beautiful  catalogues,  widdy  ad- 
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vertising  snch  varieties,  many  farmetB  were 
induced  to  bu^  the  seed.  After  a  trial,  the 
corn  grower,  disgusted  with  results,  would 
denounce  com  improvement  as  a  fraud. 
One  instance  will  illustrate  this  vicious 
practice.  A  seed  dealer  bought  up  a  large 
amount  of  southern  com,  at  a  remarkably 
low  figure,  audi  shelled  it  indiscriminately. 
He  gave  it  a  fancy  name,  and  advertised 
that  he  had  discovered  the  original  seed  in 
an  Indian  mound,  where  it  had  lain  buried 
for  thousands  of  years.  He  claimed  to  have 
taken  this  seed  from  the  mound,  planted  it 
and  obtained  a  wonderful  variety  which 
would  produce  an  enormous  yield  per  acre. 
In  Illinois  alone,  he  sold  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  this  worthless  seed.  It  grew  a  very 
long,  coarse  stalk,  and  when  a  stalk  bore 
an  ear,  it  was  usuallv  a  small  nubbin.  In 
no  case  was  the  yield  more  than  one-quarter 
of  that  of  the  ordinary  com  in  the  vicinity 
in  which  it  was  planted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
anything  about  the  character  of  seed  from 
the  shefied  com.  All  seed  corn  should  be 
bought  in  the  ear,  so  that,  if  the  buyer  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  type,  it  need  not  be 
planted.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  ears  will  be  produced  like  those  of  the 
deed.  If  the  seed  ears  are  not  satisfactory, 
it  should  be  known  before  planting,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  year's  work  and  the 
expense  of  raising  the  crop.  Moreover,  seed 
com  shelled  several  weeks  before  planting 
is  likely  to  have  the  vitality  of  the  germ  in- 
jured. In  some  instances,  such  seed  has  not 
grown  when  planted,  although  ears  of  the 
same  seed  shelled  immediately  before  plant- 
ing produced  a  perfect  stand.  The  general 
characteristics  of  com  cannot  be  seen  except 
in  the  ear.  Therefore,  in  order  to  intelli- 
g^ently  buy  seed,  it  should  be  bought  not 
shelled,  but  on  the  ear. 

Illinois  Seed- Com  Breeders'  Association, 
— The  Illinois  Seed-Com  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  June,  1900,  by  the 
corn  breeders  of  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  well-bred  seed  to  the  com  grow- 
ers and  to  prevent  the  loss  from  poor  seed 
sent  out  by  seed  dealers.  So  successful  has 
been  the  work  of  this  association  that  the 
Legislature  has  appropriated  ten  thousand 
douars  per  annum  for  experimental  work 
with  corn  along  lines  laid  down  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

Indiana,  Iowa  and  Kansas  have  formed 
similar  associations,  following  the  plan  of 
the  Illinois  association.  One  important 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  establishing  of  a 
corn  register,  similar  in  character  to  the 
live-stock  pedig^ree.  In  this  register  are  re- 
corded the  measurements  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent  ear  and  its  perform- 
ance, so  that  when  a  farmer  buys  seed  he 
may  be  able  to  look  up  the  record  of  the 
strain  for  any  len^h  of  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  enough  seed  for  the  demand,  and 
the  inquiries  for  such  seed  are  increasing 


enormously.  The  field  for  such  work  will 
always  be  extensive  from  the  fact  that  pure 
bred  com  can  only  be  produced  on  large 
farms,  or  under  peculiarly  advantageous 
circumstances.  This  is  true  because  com 
pollen  will  be  carried  by  the  wind  in  an  un- 
obstructed field  for  a  mile.  Therefore,  com 
will  mix  in  this  space.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  corn  breeder  to  have  a '.large  field,  or  to 
have  the  field  so  situated  that  no  other  var- 
iety of  com  is  grown  within  a  mile  of  his 
breeding  fields.  Moreover,  com  breeding, 
following  out  the  general  laws  of  live-stock 
breeding,  requires  a  man  that  loves  this 
work,  and  who  is  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
necessary  (malifications  for  successful  com 
breeding.  In  Illinois  alone  there  are  over 
three  hundred  thousand  com  growers,  re- 
quiring nearly  one  million  bushels  of  seed 
com  every  year.  From  the  fact  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  this  seed  must  be  secured  by  the 
farmers  every  vear,  the  field  is  seen  to  be 
very  large.  The  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Seed-Com  Breeders'  Association  in  supply- 
ing this  demand  for  improved  seed  cannot 
be  measured,  and  the  results  from  its  work 
can  even  now  be  seen  to  be  of  tremendous 
value  and  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Com  Breeding, — Corn  breeding  is  a  mod- 
ification of  live-stock  breedinj^,  and  follows 
the  same  general  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
the  application  of  principles  of  the  plant 
and  animal  breeding  to  the  com  plant.  The 
per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  beet  has  been 
increased  from  three  per  cent,  to  sixteen  per 
cent.  The  ordinary  oeet  was  improved  by 
seed  selection,  so  that  an  enormous  industry 
has  been  built  up  and  a  new  source  of  sugar 
given  to  the  world.  This  has  been  done 
with  a  plant  which  seeds  once  in  two  years. 
Com  produces  a  crop  every  year,  a  single 
seed  producing  a  return  of  over  a  thousand 
fold.  From  this  great  number  of  offspring, 
varying  in  size,  shape,  color  and  composi- 
tion, a  selection  can  oe  made  which  will  de- 
velop any  feature  of  the  seed  or  plant.  By 
continued  selection,  these  valuable  attri- 
butes can  be  fixed  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  plant,  and  the  usefulness  and  import- 
ance of  the  crop  increased.  To  illustrate 
the  point:  We  have  been  able,  by  selecting 
ears  havine-long  shanks,  to  increase  the 
length  of  tne  shank  nearly  two  feet  in  five 
years'  selection.  By  selecting  ears  with 
tall  stalks,  we  have' been  able  to  increase 
the  height  of  the  stalk  almost  three  feet  in 
five  years.  By  selecting  ears  from  plants 
having  wide  leaves,  we  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  average  width  of  the  leaf,  and 
by  selecting  ears  from  stalks  having  narrow 
leaves,  we  have  been  able  to  decrease  the 
width  of  the  leaf.  By  selecting  ears  high 
on  the  stalk,  we  have  been  able  to  raise  the 
average  height  of  all  the  ears  in  the  field, 
and  by  selecting  ears  low  on  the  stalk,  we 
have  been  able  to  lower  all  the  ears  in  the 
field.  By  selecting  ears  high  in  protein, 
starch,  oil  or  mineral  constituents,  we  ha^ 
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been  able  to  increase  the  per  cent,  of  these 
elements  of  composition  in  the  kernel,  so 
that  the  valne  of  the  crop  as  a  feed,  or  for 
glncose  purposes,  has  been  indefinitel3r  in- 
creased. Further,  the  aim  of  breeding  is  to 
increase  the  yield  per  acre.  This  is  done  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  prepotent,  healthy, 
vigorous  stalks  and  ears  by  planting  them 
separately  and  preserving  the  seed  borne  by 
the  most  productive  types.  The  ordinary 
type  of  com  is  very  poor.  For  instance,  in 
the  corn  fields,  if  hills  are  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance apart,  three  feet  six  inches,  by  three 
feet  six  inches,  with  one  stalk  having  a 
well- developed  ear  in  every  hill,  they  would 
yield  about  fifty- five  bushels  of  com  per 
acre.  With  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  the  yield 
would  be  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  There  is  an  average  of  over  two 
stalks  in  the  hills  of  com  in  Illinois.  The 
average  yield  is  not  quite  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  Where  is  the  source  of  loss  ?  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  stalks  in  the  field  do  not 
bear  ears,  as  they  should.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  barren  stalks. 
In  the  second  place,  the  ears  are  not  well- 
developed  ears.  There  is  a  large  per  cent, 
of  nnboins  and  dwarfed  ears.  'Hiere  is  little 
uniformity  in  the  type,  shape,  size,  weight 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  ears  in  the 
ordinary  field.  In  fact,  we  have  found,  by 
several  years'  successive  count,  that,  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  almost  one  third 
of  the  stalks  do  not  produce  ears.  When 
we  attempt  and  often  fail  to  pick  out  ten 
ears  for  exhibition  from  ten  thousand  bush- 
els of  com,  an  idea  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
can  be  gained. 

Barren  Stalks. — Barren  stalks  are  heredi- 
tary, and  by  an  indiscriminate  system  of  se- 
lection the  number  of  such  stalks  has  been 
on  the  increase.  This  is  true  from  the  fact 
that  a  barren  stalk  produces  more  pollen 
than  a  productive  stalk.  Consequently,  a 
larger  proportion  of  kernels  are  fertilized  by 
the  pouen  from  the  barren  stalks  than  from 
the  same  number  of  fertile  stalks.  As  a 
kernel  will  produce  a  plant  like  both  par- 
ents, some  of  their  stalks  are  bound  to  be 
barren.  The  greater  number  of  kemels  fer- 
tilized by  pollen  from  barren  stalks,  the 
greater  the  influence  toward  barrenness,  and 
consequently  the  greater  the  number  of 
barren  stalks.  The  com  breeder  gets  rid  of 
this  influence  by  removing  the  tassels  of  the 
barren  stalks  before  the  pollen  falls  in  the 
breeding  fields.  In  this  way  all  the  seed 
selected  from  such  fields  will  have  been  fer- 
tilized by  the  pollen  from  the  fertile  stalks. 
It  has  been  found  that  such  a  practice  will 
effectually  reduce  the  per  cent,  of  poor  and 
barren  stalks. 

Corn-Breeding  Fields, — In  breeding  corn, 
a  small  field  (usually  an  acre  in  size)  is 
used.  .  The  land  is  prepared  and  the  seed- 
bed treated  as  for  the  ordinary  field.  They 
are  usually  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hills  long  and  thirty  rows  wide.  Each  row 
is  planted  from  a  separate  ear.    The  barren 


stalks,  poor  stalks  and  all  nndesiiable 
stalks,  such  as  suckers,  are  removed  befine 
the  tassel  appears.  The  field  is  protected 
or  isolated,  so  that  no  mixture  can  take 
place  from  other  varieties  or  from  any 
source.  In  the  fall,  these  rows  are  husked 
separately,  and  the  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  is  selected  from  the  rows  giving  the 
hignest  yields  per  acre,  of  best  composition, 
with  the  least  barren  stalks,  and  of  the  best 
type.  In  this  way,  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
variety  is  increased,  the  Quality  improved 
and  the  type  preserved  and  developed.  By 
this  plan,  we  are  able  to  give  personal  at- 
tention and  direct  selection  to  the  individ- 
ual stalk  and  ear,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible in  a  large  field. 

Com  Culture. — The  culture  of  com  will 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. However,  there  are  certain  prind- 
gles  underlying  successful  cultivation  which 
ave  been  true  under  all  conditions.  A 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  conserve  soil  moistme, 
to  aerate  and  warm  the  soil,  and  to  destroy 
weeds.  Frequently  the  soil  does  not  retain 
enough  moisture  'to  produce  a  crop.  In 
other  cases,  there  is  not  enough  soil  water 
for  the  production  of  a  maximum  crop.  R^r 
a  proper  system  of  cultivation,  the  soil  is 
put  in  condition  to  receive  and  hold  the 
rainfall,  and,  through  breaking  up  capillar- 
ity, prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  The 
depth  of  plowing  for  this  purpose  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil.  For  sandy 
soil,  shallow,  and  for  clay  soil,  deep  plow* 
ing  is  a  general  princfple.  There  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  planting  now  practiced  tn 
the  United  States.  In  the  West,  listing,  or 
planting  the  com  in  a  wide  furrow,  is  widely 
practic^.  In  the  South,  plowing  and  drill- 
ing the  corn  is  common ;  while  in  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Missouri,  eastern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  a  thorough  plowing 
of  the  ground,  and  planting  the  seed  in 
hills  checked  to  allow  cross-cultivation, 
gives  best  results.  In  cultivating  the  crop, 
the  results  of  our  experiments  show  that 
frec[uent  shallow  cultivation  is  the  best. 
This  plan  will  keep  out  the  weeds,  prevent 
the  escape  of  soil  moisture  and  gfusrd 
against  injury  to  the  root. 

We  have  found  that  injury  to  the  roots  of 
corn  plants  will  result  in  dwarfed  and 
stunted  plants,  and  will  reduce  the  yield  per 
acre  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
roots  cut  off  or  injured.  The  kinds  of  im- 
plements used  for  cultivation  will  vary  with 
the  season,  soil  and  other  conditions,  but  a 
weeder  and  a  small  shovel  cultivator  are 
the  two  standard  implements  of  com  cul- 
ture. 

Harvesting  and  Storing  the  Crop. — ^There 
is  a  general  principle  which  is  coming  to  be 
universally  recognized,  namely,  the  entire 
plant  should  be  used  on  the  farm.  By  feed- 
ing the  crop  to  live  stock,  and  returning  the 
manure  to  the  soil  together  with  a  proper 
rotation  with  leguminous  crops,  the  feitikty 
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of  the  soil  can  be  kept  up  and  the  yield  in- 
creased. This  is  coming  to  be  universally 
done,  the  crop  being  cnt  with  com  harvest- 
ers, and  stored  in  silos  for  feeding  to  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  It  has  been  found  that 
such  a  plan  is  economical  in  all  cases,  and 
gives  the  most  profitable  results. 

In  storing  seed  com,  the  ears  are  placed 
so  that  they  can  quickly  dry  out,  after  which 
the  seed  will  not  be  injured  by  any  ordinary 
changes  of  temperature.  If  thoroughly  diy, 
almost  no  amount  of  cold  can  injure  the 
seed,  and  the  vitality  of  the  germ  will  be 
retained  and  preserved  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  When  ready  to  plant,  the  vital- 
ity of  such  seed  is  tested  by  the  germination 
test.  A  plate  is  filled  with  fine  sand,  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water  and  the  kernels 
pushed  in  the  sand,  point  down.  In  this 
condition,  they  have  the  conditions  of  germ- 
ination, moisture,  heat  and  oxygen,  and  the 
time  necessary  to  germinate  determines  the 
vitality  of  the  se^.  In  making  the  test, 
three  kernels  are  taken  from  each  ear — one 
from  the  tip,  one  from  the  middle  and  one 
from  the  butt  of  the  ear. 

The  study  of  corn,  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  American  cereal,  has  revealed 
many  wonderful  possibilities  for  furUier  de- 
velopment. What  the  future  will  reveal 
will  astonish  and  surprise  the  world. — Cos- 
mopolitan far  May. 


HOME  STUDY, 


I  AM  so  glad  that  the  Parents*  Associa- 
tion, by  its  plan  of  abolishing  home 
study,  has  at  last  revealed  to  teachers  the 
royal  road  to  learning.  Like  all  great 
ideas,  it  is  so  simple,  too.  We  have  puz- 
zled and  thought  over  the  problem,  and 
have  wondered  how  we,  as  teachers, 
might  best  educate  our  charges,  and  lo, 
as  by  intuition,  the  wonderful  thought 
has  been  evolved  that  the  only  way  to 
educate  is  not  to  educate ! 

We  had  thought  that  work  was  an  es- 
sential in  education,  since  it  develops 
perseverance  and  power  of  application. 
By  analogy,  we  had  reasoned  that  as  the 
arm  grows  by  exercise,  so  does  the  brain; 
that  as  the  body  requires  food,  so  the 
mental  faculties  need  study  and  thought. 
Wrong,  all  wrong!  we  see  now,  and  with 
this  sense  of  error  comes  the  thought  of 
the  harm  we  have  done. 

A  long  spectre  train  rises  before  us  of 
pupils  we  have  made  study.  Pale, 
ghastly  beings,  with  dimmed,  wearied 
eyes,  appear  in  vision  before  us,  and  ex- 
claim, as  with  one  awful  voice,  **You 
made  us  study  at  home!'*  Yeaminely 
we  look,  imploring  their  pity,  their  for- 


giveness, but  still  the  voice  cries,  "You 
made  us  study  at  home.  You  ruined 
our  *home,  sweet  home.*  You  robbed 
us  of  childhood's  freedom.  We  are 
strong,  healthy  men  and  women  now, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  you  we  might 
still  be  happy  with  our  childish  minds.  *^ 
We  wipe  away  the  blinding  tears  of  re- 
morse, confronted  in  part  by  the  thought 
that  the  future  may  make  amends  for  the 
past. 

Yes,  if  the  children  have,  for  ages  past» 
been  ruined  by  false  education,  how 
thankful  we  should  be  to  the  Parents' 
Association  that  it  has  saved  the  little 
ones  of  to-day.  Bring  me,  O  Parents' 
Association,  your  petition  of  signers  de- 
manding this  grand  reform,  and  all  my 
girls  and  boys  shall  memorize — no,  I 
can't  allow  that — they  shall  read,  if  they 
can,  the  names  of  their  emancipators^ 
whose  glorious  work  ranks  with  the 
noblest  on  humanity's  roll. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  give  a  childishly 
crude,  but  touching  verse,  written  by  a 
grateful  little  fellow  in  my  class: 
**  To  the  Parents*  Association: 

Proud  ancient  Rome  was  saved  by  ^oose  cackle; 
Your  voice,  like  that,  broke  each  child's  shackle. 
The  slaves  long  since  were  freed  by  Lincoln's  pen; 
Great  People,  you  have  freed  the  dear  chilorjpM. 

Cor,  Phiia,  Ledger. 


CUBES  AND  SPHERES. 


WHEN  we  are  as  yet  small  children,, 
there  come  up  to  us  a  youthful  angel, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  cubes  like  dice, 
and  in  his  left  spheres  like  marbles.  The 
cubes  are  of  stainless  ivory,  and  on  each 
is  written  in  letters  of  gold — Truth. 
The  spheres  are  veined  and  streaked  and 
spotted  beneath,  with  a  dark  crimson 
flush  above,  where  the  light  falls  on 
them,  and  in  a  certain  aspect  you  can 
make  out  upon  every  one  of  them  the 
three  letters  L,  I,  E.  The  child  to  whom 
they  are  ofiered  very  probably  clutches  at 
both.  The  spheres  are  the  most  conven- 
ient things  in  the  world;  they  roll  with 
the  least  possible  impulse  just  where  the 
child  would  have  them.  The  cubes  will 
not  roll  at  all;  they  have  a  great  talent 
for  standing  still,  and  always  keep  right 
side  up.  But  very  soon  the  young  phil- 
osopher finds  that  things  which  roll  so 
easily  are  very  apt  to  roll  into  the  wrong 
corner,  and  to  get  out  of  his  way  when 
he  most  wants  them,  while  he  always 
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knows  where  to  find  the  others,  which 
stay  where  they  are  left.  Thus  he  learns 
— thus  we  learn — to  drop  the  streaked 
and  speckled  globes  of  falsehood,  and  to 
hold  fast  the  white  angular  blocks  of 
truth.  But  then  comes  Timidity,  and 
after  her  Good-nature,  and  last  of  all 
Polite-behavior,  all  insisting  that  truth 
must  roll^  or  nobody  can  do  anything 
with  it;  and  so  the  first  with  her  coarse 
rasp,  and  the  second  with  her  broad  file, 
and  the  third  with  her  silken  sleeve,  do 
so  round  off  and  smooth  and  polish  the 
snow-white  cubes  of  truth,  that,  when 
they  have  got  a  little  dingy  by  use,  it 
becomes  hard  to  tell  them  from  the  roll- 
ing spheres  of  falsehood. 

The  schoolmistress  was  polite  enough 
to  say  that  she  was  pleased  with  this, 
and  that  she  would  read  it  to  her  little 
flock  the  next  day.  But  she  should  tell 
the  children,  she  said,  that  there  were 
better  reasons  for  truth  than  could  be 
found  in  the  mere  experience  of  its  con- 
venience, and  of  the  inconvenience  of 
lying. — O,  W.  Holmes. 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN,  M.  A. 


IN  that  delightful  autobiography,  Hugh 
Miller's  '*  My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters,'' I  always  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  of  his  efforts  at  self-education 
and  of  the  books  he  read  in  his  boyhood 
— Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Ambrose  on  Angels,  Howie's  Scotch 
Worthies,  Byron's  Narrative,  etc.  Many 
of  the  older  readers  of  the  School  Joumai 
will  recall  the  literary  short-comings  of 
their  own  early  years.  In  the  small  town 
in  which  my  own  youth  was  spent,  there 
was  no  public  library,  and  at  that  time 
very  few  books  indeed  had  been  prepared 
for  the  young.  Oliver  Optic,  Mayne 
Reid,  Elijah  Kellogg  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  purveyors  of  juvenile  liter- 
ature had  not  yet  entered  upon  their 
tasks. 

The  only  attempt  in  that  way,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  RoUo  books  of  good  old 
Jacob  Abbott.  No  better  juvenile  books 
than  these  have  been  prepared  since. 
With  these  may  be  named  the  old  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers,  wells  of  English  unde- 
filed,  never  yet  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by 
any  series  of  school  readers.  Besides 
these,  there  were  within  the  circle  of  my 


own  reading,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Robinson  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins, 
Jonah  Ross,  Jack  Wilson  the  Cabin 
Boy,  Don  Ramon,  Captain  Barnard,  Rob- 
bins*  Journal,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor.  This  is  not  a  long 
list,  but  they  are  good  books.  Some  (S 
them  I  presume  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
find  now,  and  I  doubt  if  any  **  boy  "  less 
than  sixty  knows  anything  about  Jack 
Wilson,  Don  Ramon,  Captain  Barnard  or 
Jonah  Ross.  At  a  very  early  age  I  had 
exhausted  this  list  and  entered  upon  the 
more  serious  books  in  my  father's  book- 
case— Tooke's  Pantheon,  Miller  on  Bap- 
tism, Schmucker's  Popular  Theology  and 
Luther  on  the  Galatians.  These  books 
were  all  right  in  their  way,  but  they 
scarcely  formed  proper  pabulum  for  the 
intellect  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy.  Th^ 
were  devoured  only  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  filled 
himself  with  husks — not  that  he  liked 
husks,  but  because  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  the  land  and  he  began  to  be  in 
want. 

How  differently  situated  is  the  average 
Pennsylvania  child  in  these  days — ^the 
abundance  of  juvenile  books  and  the 
libraries  which  furnish  them  to  his  hand 
without  money  and  without  price !  Often 
when  I  take  up  a  good  book  I  think  how 
I  should  have  enjoyed  that  book  in  my 
youth,  and  I  regret  that  I  had  not  then  a 
wider  range  of  good  reading.  Except 
such  selections  from  their  writings  as  I 
found  in  the  school  readers,  I  was  well 
grown  up  before  I  had  read  a  line  of 
Shakespeare  or  Milton.  Addison  or  Gold- 
smith, of  Irving  or  Hawthorne.  What 
nobler  endowment  can  a  youth  carry  over 
into  his  manhood  than  a  mind  stored  with 
good  literature  ?  I  shall  never  forget  the 
new  world  that  burst  upon  me  when, 
through  a  young  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  formed,  a  brilliant,  eloqnent 
fellow,  dead  now  these  thirty  years,  I 
came  to  know  Campbell  in  his ' '  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  Moore  in  his  ''Lalla  Rookh." 
and  Poe  in  his  '*  Raven;"  Macaulay  in 
his  Historj',  Scott  in  **Marmion"  and 
"Kenil worth,"  and  Thackeray  in  the 
**Four  Georges." 

''Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

What  a  vast  influence  for  good  our 
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school  libraries  may  be  if  properly  con- 
ducted and  properly  used.  I  should  look 
upon  the  men  in  whose  hands  it  is  to 
sdect  the  books,  as  occupying  a  position 
of  great  responsibility.  There  should  be 
some,  not  a  great  deal  of  fiction,  and  only 
of  the  very  Mst.  There  should  be  popu- 
lar histories  of  the  more  important  nations 
and  epochs;  books  of  travel,  books  of 
adventure,  biographies  of  noble  men. 
Everything  of  a  bizarre  and  sensational 
nature  should  be  kept  out.  If  the  young 
have  not  a  taste  for  good  literature,  they 
should  be  taught  to  like  it  if  possible; 
anyhow,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  read  trash. 
A  child,  or  a  man  either,  is  not  necessar- 
ily well  employed  because  he  is  reading; 
it  depends  on  what  he  is  reading. 

Then  children  should  be  taught  to  take 
care  of  the  books.  It  is  really  painful  to 
see  the  condition  to  which  many  hand- 
some and  excellent  library  books  are 
brought  in  a  few  weeks.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  is  an  important  part  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion that  he  be  taught  a  proper  respect 
for  books.  He  should  be  taught  to 
handle  the  books  carefully,  to  keep  tihem 
dean,  never  to  fold  or  dog's-ear  a  leaf, 
never  to  turn  an  open  book  over  on  its 
&ce.  I  have  known  a  teacher  to  do  this 
habitually.  I  have  known  persons  to 
stand  a  book  up  on  its  edge  to  serve  as  a 
support  for  a  heavy  window  sash;  I  have 
known  one  to  lay  an  open  book  face 
downward  on  a  chair  and  then  carelessly 
sit  on  the  chair,  book  and  all.  One  would 
scarcely  expect  anything  worse  than  this 
from  a  Hottentot  fresh  from  the  bush. 


DRILL  IN  GRAMMAR. 


Strangk  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  to-day  who 
aspire  to  become  influential  speakers  or 
writers,  even  those  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  colleges,  find  that  they 
have  not  mastered  grammar.  For  nearly 
twenty  years,  educators,  almost  without 
exception,  have  been  trying,  with  but 
indifferent  success,  to  make  various 
sugar-coated,  language-lesson  series  do 
the  work  formerly  accomj>lished  by  old- 
fashioned  grammars  in  giving  students 
an  accurate  working  knowledge  of  their 
mother  tongue.  One  natural  consequence 
of  these  attempts,  says  a  writer  in  Success^ 
is  that  the  number  is  comparatively  much 
smaller  than  it  once  was  of  so-called  well- 


educated  young  people  who  can  tell  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  they  speak  and 
write  just  what  they  wish  to  express. 

Thorough  drill  in  formal  grammar 
should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in 
every  school  whose  pupils  are  not  less 
than  ten  years  old  or  more  than  twenty- 
five.  But  inasmuch  as  this  subject,  as 
usually  presented,  is  found  to  be  very 
difScult  and  uninteresting  for  pupils  un- 
der ten  years  of  age,  it  may  well  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  elementary  course  in  lan- 
guage lessons,  which  will  enkindle  interest 
and  prepare  the  mind  for  the  solid  work 
in  analysis  and  construction  which  should 
follow. — Rochester  Ed.  Gazette. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  NEXT  STEP  IN 
HUMAN  PROGRESS, 


BY  MARY  H.  HUNT. 


THE  March  number  of  the  Century 
Magazine  has  three  articles  which 
show  that  the  great  ethnic  changes  now 
going  on  in  this  country  are  challenging 
attention.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890,  the  descendants  of  our  English  an- 
cestors are  still  in  the  majority  in  the 
United  States.  But  that  majority  is  be- 
ing rapidly  diminished  by  the  half  a  mil- 
lion people  per  year  from  the  old  world 
who  are  passing  through  the  gateways  of 
this  nation  to  become  American  citizens. 
In  commenting  on  this,  one  of  the  Cen- 
tury writers,  Gustave  Michaud,  says, 
*'  What  the  newcomers  are,  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  what  the  nation  will  be.'* 

Professor  Giddings  throws  light  on  this 
prospect  by  reminding  us  that  our  Eng- 
lish ancestors  were  the  product  of  the 
admixture  of  the  same  three  great  racial 
types  that  are  now  coming  to  our  shores, 
the  achieving  Baltic,  the  conservative,, 
philosophical  Alpine,  and  the  artistic, 
** leisure-loving*'  Mediterranean  or  ro- 
mance races.  From  that  point  of  view, 
there  is  certainly  reason  to  hope  that  the 
blending,  amid  the  boundless  resources 
of  this  new  world,  of  the  English,  Teuton, 
Celt,  Latin  and  even  the  Slav  may  result, 
as  intimated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his 
*  *  Centennial  Ode,"  in  **  a  people  stronger 
and  yet  more  sensitive,  nobler  and  yet 
more  impressionable'*  than  any  whose 
story  is  told  on  the  pages  of  history. 
That  will  depend  on  the  development 
here  of  the  best  possibilities  of  these  in- 
vading multitudes.    To  them  "America 
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spells  opportunity/'  says  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
one  of  the  three  Century  writers  referred 
to,  and  we  have,  he  says,  in  **  the  school- 
house,  clean  and  bright  as  the  flag  that 
floats  over  it,  the  making  of  the  to- 
morrow" these  people  bring  to  us. 

Dr.  Frohlich,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  Austria,  recently  said  to  the 
writer:  ''Three curses,  militarism,  ecdes- 
iasticism  and  alcoholism,  are  weighing 
down  southern  Europe,  from  which  you 
are  now  getting  your  largest  immigra- 
tion. If  these  immigrants  bring  you  the 
blight  of  alcoholism  for  the  civU  and  re- 
ligious liberty  you  give  them,  it  will  be 
a  disastrous  exchange  for  you." 

When  he  was  shown  the  temperance 
education  map  of  the  United  States  all 
white,  with  every  black  patch  removed, 
because  no  State  is  now  without  a  tem- 
perance education  law,  and  the  pen  with 
which  the  Governor  of  Georgia  signed 
the  last  law,  requiring  the  public  school 
children  of  this  land,  home  and  fordgn- 
born,  to  be  taught,  with  other  laws  of 
health,  the  physiological  reasons  for  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Most  wise,  most 
wise.    That  will  save  you." 

Contemporaneous  with  this  invasion 
from  the  land  of  the  vine  has  been  the 
enactment  of  those  laws  which  require  the 
children  of  these  invaders,  as  well  as  our 
own,  to  learn  in  our  public  schools  the 
perilous  character  and  effects  of  alcohol. 
Is  not  this  one  of  the  many  providences 
which  have  provided  the  succor  for  the 
times  of  special  need  that  it  pleases  the 
American  to  note  in  our  national  history? 

Alcohol  destroys  the  capacity  for  self- 
government,  which  is  the  corner- stone  of 
our  free  institutions.  Do  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  public  school  educa- 
tion in  this  country  realize  that  the  lofty 
mission  thus  committed  to  them  in  this 
matter  is  nothing  less  than  the  perpetuity 
of  this  government  by  the  people  ? 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  attributes 
the  disparagements  of  this  study  found 
in  the  reports  of  some  school  superintend- 
ents, to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet 
reduced  it  to  what  he  terms  **  pedagogical 
form."  Such  form  in  the  case  of  the 
study  of  other  regular  branches  has  been 
the  result  of  centuries  of  study  and  edu- 
cational planning.  In  the  latest  manuals 
of  instruction  in  school  physiology  this 
subject  has  been  so  graded.  Although 
the  first  temperance  education  law  was 


enacted  twenty  years  i^o,  the  study  is 
yet  so  comparatively  new  that  there  is 
still  in  some  quarters  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  science,  with  a 
body  of  truth  to  be  taught  that  must  be 
adapted  to  the  progressive  capacities  of 
pupils  from  year  to  year,  as  are  the  truths 
of  such  studies  as  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  and  grammar.  The  object  of  this 
study,  as  already  implied,  is  to  teach  as 
a  progressive  branch  all  future  Americans 
the  physiological  reasons  for  right  phys- 
ical habits,  including  especially  those  re- 
lating to  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics, and  to  do  so  as  these  habits  are 
beiuff  formed,  new  ones  each  year  of  the 
child*  s  life,  and  thus  intelligently  to  guide 
to  the  b^t  physical  and  consequent  men- 
tal and  moral  life. 

Ability  to  make  out  a  course  of  study 
that  will  secure  this  object  or  to  reo^^nize 
one  when  properly  made  out  implies, 
I.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  of  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  2.  Knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  or  general  hygiene;  3. 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  alcohoUc 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  of  their 
efiect  upon  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
and  mind  and,  therefore,  upon  character; 
4.  The  pedagogic  sense  that  will  select 
the  simplest  truths  for  the  youngest 
classes,  and  so  progressively  develop  the 
subject  that  new  and  interesting  matter 
will  be  added  each  year  from  grade  tD 
grade  until  the  subject  is  covered,  as  it 
can  be  with  a  minimum  of  thirty  or  forty 
lessons  per  year  from  the  first  primary 
through  the  five  grammar  years  and  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school;  5.  The  ped- 
agogic sense  that  will  recognize  that  in 
this  as  in  every  other  study  the  school 
furnishes  to  the  child  three  sources  of  in- 
formation— the  teacher^  the  book  and  ob- 
servation^ including  experimental  work. 
Where  any  one  of  these  sources  is  with- 
held, as  the  child  progresses  far  enough 
to  profit  by  it,  there  is  a  loss  in  results; 
and  6.  The  pedagogic  sense  that  applies 
the  statistics  of  school  attendance  which 
show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
pupils  attend  school  only  about  five  years 
of  two  hundred  days  each  (see  Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Education).  To  post- 
pone this  study  until  the  sixth  year,  or 
later,  is  to  withhold  from  large  numbeis, 
and  those  most  needing  it,  especially  the 
foreign-bom,  even  in  states  having  the 
highest  school  attendance,  knowledge  of 
the  physiological  reasons  for  the  laws  of 
health  and  total  abstinence. 
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To  make  out  a  coarse  of  study  in  this 
subject,  a  conscience  is  needed  that  can 
appreciate  and  respond  to  the  obligation 
to  provide  the  utmost  warning  instruction 
that  will  guide  all  the  children  safely  past 
the  pitfalls  which  beset  their  paths,  and 
a  patriotism  that  will  gladly  prosecute 
the  work  committed  by  the  nation  to  the 
teachers  of  its  children,  of  saving,  through 
education,  the  republic  from  corruption 
by  alcoholic  and  other  unhygienic  habits. 

As  Dr.  Harris  implies,  pedagogical 
criticism  of  the  study  reveals  the  peda- 
j^ogical  lack  of  the  critic.  The  schoolman 
who  says  this  study  for  all  pupils  is  *'  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  matter 
year  after  year/'  has  not  in  the  selection 
of  topics  and  manuals  of  instruction 
graded  the  subject  to  the  progressive 
capacities  of  the  pupils,  taking  care  that 
new  and  important  matter  which  the 
pupil  can  comprehend  is  added  each  year. 
Let  him  do  that,  and  the  trouble  he  com- 
plains of  will  vanish.  The  doubter  needs 
to  read  farther  who  thinks  the  indorsed 
school  physiologies  are  not  teaching  the 
truth  about  alcohol  and  other  narcotics. 
The  critic  who  would  have  this  study  put 
into  the  higher  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  grades,  should  study  the  statistics 
of  school  attendance,  which  show  how 
many  of  his  pupils,  and  those  who  most 
need  it,  would  thereby  lose  it.  Can  it  be 
"  an  unimportant  matter  of  mere  pedago- 
gics" whether  fourth-year  pupils  who 
liave  books  in  other  subjects  shall  have 
them  in  this  ? 

Every  step  of  progress  in  human  liberty 
in  our  land  has  been  not  for  ourselves 
alone,  but  for  the  world  as  well.  If  we 
ask,  at  what  cost  ?  we  find  the  answer  in 
the  story  of  the  bleeding  feet  of  our  sol- 
diers at  Valley  Forge,  and  told  again  in 
the  graves  in  every  cemetery  over  which 
are  floating  the  weather-stained  flags  that 
on  Memorial  Days  we  change  for  fresh 
ones  to  mark  the  last  resting-places  of. 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  liberty  on 
this  western  hemisphere.  At  an  untold 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  religions  and 
civil  liberty  has  become  our  heritage  that 
like  the  beacon  in  our  greatest  harbor,  is 
beckoning  the  world  to  our  gates.  For 
these  newcomers,  as  for  us,  the  next  step 
in  human  progress  is  liberty  from  alcohol 
slavery.  Some  one  has  said,  '*The  age 
of  the  saber  is  finished  and  that  of  the 
thinker  has  come,"  and  that  progress 
henceforth  is  not  to  be  a  blood-stained 
pathway.     It  will  not  be,  my  country- 


men and  women  engaged  in  public  edu- 
cation, if  you,  recognizing  the  supreme 
command  of  our  times,  rise  to  meet  it 
with  the  thoughtful  study  and  wise 
teachings  that  are  both  your  legal  and 
moral  obligation. 

The  facts  that  the  United  States  has 
the  smallest  per  capita  consumption  of 
alcohol  of  any  of  the  great  nations,  that 
the  better  knowledge  of  hygiene  which 
you  have  be^i  teaching  is  one  cause  of 
the  increase  of  four  and  one- tenth  years 
in  length  of  life  reported  by  the  last  cen- 
sus, that  the  children  have  carried  home 
from  school  the  story  that  alcohol  injures 
working  ability,  until  abstinence  is 
largely  required  of  employees  by  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  that  where 
the  study  is  pursued  as  herein  outlined, 
cigarette  smoking  is  decreasing,  all  show 
how  large  is  the  debt  this  country  already 
owes  to  its  teachers. 

The  countless  heroes  of  the  past,  point- 
ing to  the  priceless  sacrifice  through 
which  liberty  has  thus  far  come,  the 
present  with  its  perils,  the  future  with  its 
hopes,  all  appeal  to  you  to  be  increasingly 
loyal  to  your  magnificent  opportunities 
to  train  the  great  army  of  future  Ameri- 
cans to  a  sobriety  that  will  dethrone 
alcohol. 


BETTER  ENGLISH  WANTED  FOR 
OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


BY  AXEX.  L.  WADE. 


1  YIELD  to  none  in  my  devotion  to  or 
love  for  the  public  schools  of  West 
Virginia.  I  witnessed  their  birth  and 
baptism  of  blood,  and  I  have  ever  since 
worshipped  at  their  shrine.  I  have  given 
to  these  schools  my  best  strength  of  both 
body  and  brain,  till  my  locks  are  becom- 
ing white  with  the  snows  of  age.  But 
the  frosts  of  sixty-four  winters  have  not 
quenched  the  fires  of  youth  or  chilled  the 
ardor  in  jny  veins. 

Strong  as  is  my  love  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  I  could  not,  if  I 
would,  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  attained  perfection.  Criticisms  come 
from  every  quarter,  charging  the  public 
schools  with  failing  to  fit  our  young  peo- 
ple for  the  work  of  life.  And  these  crit- 
icisms come,  generally,  not  from  the 
enemies,  but  from  the  friends  of  public 
schools.  And  these  charges  are  made 
not  only  against  the  schools  of  West  Vir- 
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ginia,  but  against  all  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  custom  among  men  and  wo- 
men, of  almost  every  craft,  to  put  the 
highest  polish  on  that  portion  of  their 
work  which  is  most  likely  to  be  seen,  or 
upon  that  part  which  is  to  be  most  used 
— that  part  where  polish  is  essential  to 
prevent  friction.  And  it  pays.  But  we 
teachers  are  not  always  so  wise  as  people 
of  handicraft.  For  example:  many  teach- 
ers are  so  interested  in  the  subject  of 
arithmetic  that  they  take  their  pupils 
through  all  the  complications  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  yet  fail  to  teach  these 
same  pupils  how  to  fill  up  a  blank  check, 
or  how  to  indorse  one,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  money  at  the  bank  counter.  Some 
time  ago,  in  addressing  a  body  of  teach- 
ers, I  ascertained  upon  inquiry,  that  all 
of  them  had  taught  foreign  exchange, 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  taught  pupils 
to  fill  up  blank  checks  or  endorse  them. 
And  one  of  the  foremost  of  these  teachers 
took  the  ground  that  as  their  pupils  were 
generally  poor,  they  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
need  to  use  checks,  and  if  any  should 
need  to  use  them,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  learn.  When  I  asked  this 
same  teacher  why  he  teaches  foreign  ex- 
change, which  his  pupils  are  not  likely 
ever  to  use  in  after  life,  he  replied:  **  Be- 
cause it  is  a  good  mental  drill." 

I  am  told  by  bankers  that  many  of 
the  younger  teachers,  when  they  obtain 
checks  for  their  first  month's  salary, 
appear  at  the  bank  counter  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  check  must 
be  endorsed  by  the  holder  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  money.  And  a  teacher  holding 
a  high-grade  certificate,  when  told  by  the 
banker  to  endorse  the  check,  placed  his 
own  name  under  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  the  check.  This  same  banker  was  so 
astonished  and  incensed  at  the  ignorance 
of  that  teacher  that  he  spoke  to  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  said, 
'*  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  too  high  for 
the  work  they  are  doing."  He  <saw  our 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  a  banker, 
and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  of  it  is 
as  defective  as  that  which  he  himself  had 
seen. 

Business  men  have  often  said  to  me 
that  when  they  employ  even  the  bright- 
est mathematicians  who  come  from  the 
public  schools,  they  seldom  find  one  who 
can  add  columns  of  figures  correctly,  and 
at  the  same  time  rapidly.  Many  a  young 
man  has  failed  to  obtain  a  position  be- 


cause, when  tested,  he  failed  in  this  par- 
ticular. And  business  men  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  education  of  our  pupils 
is  as  defective  in  other  respects  as  in  this. 
I  suggest  that  we  devote  as  much  time  to 
the  training  of  our  pupils  in  rapid  addi- 
tion as  we  give  to  a  half  dozen  higher 
subjects  in  the  back  part  of  the  book.  I 
might  go  out  on  sundry  lines  of  criticism, 
and  show  that,  in  the  estimation  of  intel- 
ligent business  men,  the  public  schools 
are  not  meeting  the  public  wants,  but  the 
main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  empha- 
size a  single  subject,  and  to  that  I  now 
address  myself. 

The  point  at  which  the  public  school 
system  is  weakest — the  point  at  whidi 
the  sword  of  the  critic  has  cut  the  keen- 
est— is  found  in  our  method  of  teaching 
English,  or,  as  some  critics  say,  our 
method  of  not  teaching  English. 

I  assert,  without  a  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  there  is  no  other  single  subject 
in  the  public  school  course  of  study  that 
is  so  essential  to  high  standing  in  all  after 
life  as  a  correct  knowledge  and  correct 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.  And  I  stand 
here,  in  this  hall  where  the  laws  are 
made,  to  ask  that  the  study  of  English 
in  the  public  schools  shall  be  given  as 
much  time  and  attention  as  is  given  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  or  to  any  other 
one  branch  in  the  common  school  course. 
In  a  word,  I  stand  here  to  ofier  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  better  English  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  I  may  here  say  that  good  English 
does  not  necessarily  accompany  the 
ability  to  diagram  and  parse  sentences 
from  *' Paradise  Lost."  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  if  in  grading  oar 
teachers  in  the  subject  of  English  gram- 
mar, we  were  to  examine  their  manu- 
script in  all  other  branches,  and  note 
their  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing,  and  use  of  language, 
and  grade  them  upon  these,  we  would 
come  nearer  their  knowledge  of  how  to 
speak  and  write  correctly  than  we  do  by 
our  present  method. 

There  is  one  source  of  friendly  criti- 
cism which  I  wish  especially  to  empha- 
size, and  which  I  hope  our  teachers  will 
heed.  It  comes  from  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, in  cities,  towns  and  country. 
The  charge  is  made  that  the  public 
schools  fail  to  teach  pupils  how  to  write 
the  simplest  articles  for  publication,  or 
how  to  correct  the  simplest  proof  after  the 
type  is  set.  The  editor  of  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  several  years  ago,  in  this  very 
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hall,  called  the  attention  of  this  associa- 
tion to  this  subject.  And  recently  the  ex- 
editor  of  another  daily  stated  that  out  of 
eighteen  teacher  correspondents  in  a  single 
county  but  one  could  write  correctly. 

How  great  is  the  accomplishment  to  be 
able  to  **  write  lines  that  leap  with 
laughter  and  to  speak  words  that  are  wet 
with  tears." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  wprd- 
paintings — of  beautiful  images  in  figures 
of  speech  — but  close  this  paper  with  the 
earnest  request  that  you  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  to  love  the  Mother  Tongue,  and 
to  oifer  daily  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
pure  English. —  W.  Va.  Ed,  Exchange, 


GREAT  MEETING  AT  BOSTON. 


WHEN  Boston  greets  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which 
holds  its  forty-sixth  annual  convention 
in  that  city  July  6  to  lo,  Inclusive,  it  will 
welcome  one  of  the  largest  teachers'  or- 
ganizations in  the  world,  and  probably 
Ae  most  truly  national  teachers'  organi- 
zation, as  it  includes — what  is  not  true 
of  similar  associations  elsewhere — educa- 
tors in  the  broadest  sense,  professors  in 
tiniversities  and  kindergartens  being 
equally  eligible. 

The  only  previous  convention  of  the 
association  held  in  Boston  was  in  1872, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  its  president  is  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  convention  is  to  be 
held  and  is  also  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements.  These  offi- 
ces are  filled  this  year  by  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  university. 

It  was  in  1857,  when  the  impression 
that  education  is  a  national  affair,  call- 
ing for  co-operation  among  all  educators, 
so  far  crystallized  that  a  national  organi- 
zation was  thought  feasible.  The  pre- 
liminary meetings  were  held  in  Phila- 
delphia by  a  small  group,  who  launched 
what  they  called  the  National  Teachers' 
Association.  In  1870  the  word  "  educa- 
tional" was  substituted  for  **  teachers." 
There  is  probably  not  one  of  these  original 
organizers  alive  to-day.  William  E. 
Sheldon  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  first 
convention,  who  died  in  1899,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  survivor.  He  had 
served  as  secretary  in  six  succeeding  con- 
ventions,, besides  being  president  in  1887. 

The  conventions  were  small  until  1887, 
when  the  gathering  at  ChicagoHshowed  an 


enrollment  of  9,115.  That  figure  was 
not  exceeded  until  1895  at  the  Denver 
convention.  Accessibility  has  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  number  of  enroll- 
ments, though  probably  historic  associa- 
tions or  surroundings  suited  to  the  de- 
mands of  vacation  time  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  membership.  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  in  1888  attracted  7,216, 
and  Los  Angeles  in  1899  had  13,656, 
which  is  now  the  record.  It  is  expected 
that  the  coming  convention  at  Boston  will 
establish  a  new  figure. 

The  only  man  in  educational  work  now 
living  who  attended  the  first  convencion 
is  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Philadelphia 
since  1891.  The  oldest  living  ofiBcer  of 
the  organization  is  David  N.  Camp  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  who  was  secretary 
in  1864  and  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
educational  matters  in  his  state  for  half  a 
century.  The  oldest  living  president  is 
Dr.  J.  L.  Packard,  now  of  Portland,  Me. 
He  was  state  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Wisconsin  for  six  years,  superintend- 
ent of  Chicago  schools  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  from  1878  .to  1887. 

William  T.  Harris,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  has  been  an  active 
working  member  for  thirty- three  years. 
He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1858.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education.  He  was  president  of 
the  Association  in  1875  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Jena,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  University  of  Missouri. 

Some  idea  of  the  mere  size  of  the  con- 
vention may  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
resum6  of  its  programme.  On  at  least 
two  of  the  five  days  there  will  be  sessions 
in  the  forenoon  of  sixteen  separate  de- 
partments or  sections,  principally  around 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  after- 
noons will  be  devoted  to  excursions  and 
vacation  fun  generally.  Each  evening 
there  will  be  a  general  meeting  in  Me- 
chanics' hall.  Each  of  these  morning 
meetings  brings  forth  from  three  to  five 
addresses  on  topics  of  educational  inter- 
est, and  all  will  undoubtedly  be  attended 
by  from  100  to  300  members  each,  run- 
ning up  in  some  cases  to  the  capacity  of 
the  hails  provided.  It  is  expected  that  all 
of  25,000  persons  will  visit  Boston  during 
the  sessions  of  the  convention,  most  of 
them  teachers  and  superintendents. 
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:.  r.  McCASKEY. 


Mon  people  drown  in  the  glaM  than  in  the  aea. 

The  bird  is  the  t>alance  in  nature,  keeping  nnder  the 
Insect  life,  that  fruit  and  frain  may  ripoi  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growing 
when  ye^re  sleeping.— &0ilcA  Farwur, 

The  best  of  men  that  erer  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
suflerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— xTaeA^r. 

I  win  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly; 
nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  com* 
fort  all  gentle  life,  and  guanfand  perfect  all  natural 
beauty  on  earth.— /oAit  Ruskin, 

I  expect  to  oass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  anv  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again 
^Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  histomb. 


THE  City  of  Wilkes-Barrd,  at  which 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  will  meet  June  30th  for  a 
three  days'  session,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  fifty  thousand  people. 
It  is  upon  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  the 
historic  and  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley, 
and  is  **  the  capital "  of  the  vast  anthra- 
cite coal  district.  Its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  very  numerous.  Its  public 
>{M:hools  are  among  the  best  managed  in 
ithe  country.  It  has  sixty  or  more 
dmrches.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  network 
of  electric  and  steam  railroads.  Its  best 
hotels  afford  accommodations  at  rates  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
Hotel  Sterling  will  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  Association.  For  card  orders  for 
railroad  tickets,  address  Supt.  Samuel 
Andrews,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburg.  The  Official  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  that  has  yet  been  issued. 
President  Jones,  Supts.  Hopper,  Coughlin 
and  others,  and  the  various  committees, 
have  all  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  for 
the  meeting  at  Wilkes-Barr6.  It  will 
be  a  good  one,  with  good  programme  and 
good  attendance. 

Thkrb  was  no  objection  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  T^€  School  Journal  as  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  except  from  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Myers,  of  Cumberland  county,  whose 
work  in  this  connection  some  years  ago 


was  so  widely  condemned  by  the  school 
men  of  Pennsylvania.  His  motion,  at 
the  late  session,  to  substitute  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department,  was  amusing.  Mr.  Myers  is 
a  unique  little  man  who  would  be  more 
happy  if  less  selfish.  He  knows  the  value 
of  The  Journal^  and  the  value  of  his  own 
personal  service,  and  writes  to  ask 
whether  we  will  not  send  it  to  him  free 
of  cost.  Of  course  we  accede  to  his  very 
reasonable  request — and  include  back 
numbers — for  he  has  been  the  very  best 
advertising  and  subscription  agent  The 
Journal  has  ever  known. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS, 


THE  last  legislature  set  apart  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  township 
high  schools  during  the  two  years  begin- 
ning Monday,  June  i,  1903.  The  appro- 
priation due  for  the  current  year  will  be 
paid  during  next  September,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  beginning  June 
i>  i903»  cannot  be  paid  before  September, 
1904.  The  required  reports  for  any 
school  year  cannot  be  made  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

An  increase  of  $75,000  was  made  in  the 
amount  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  in  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
Persons  must  be  seventeen  years  old  to 
get  the  benefit  of  free  tuition  in  the 
normal  schools,  and  it  is  further  limited 
to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  the  next  two  years  to  enable  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
employ  lecturers  and  instructors  at  the 
summer  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Association  and  of  other  as- 
sociations incorporated  for  purposes  of 
education  and  general  culture.  The  time 
in  which  to  arrange  for  summer  work  is 
short,  but  a  beginning  will  be  made  this 
season  at  the  summer  schools  at  Mt. 
Gretna  and  the  Pocono  Pines. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana 
for  new  buildings. 

The  usual  appropriation  of  ten  thous- 
and a  year  was  made  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  State  Normal  Schools. 

In  view  of  the  large  appropriations  to 
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the  State  College,  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  several  medical 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  legislatnre  was 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  public  schools  cannot  be  in- 
creased until  something  is  done  by  the 
local  boards  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  teachers  through  better  compensation 
and  through  an  advance  in  the  standard 
of  qualifications. 


"FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD.'' 


DEDICATION    OP    TH9    C.   M.   SCHWAB 
SCHOOL  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

THE  tO¥m  of  Homestead,  Allegheny 
county,  now  boasts  of  the  finest 
Manual  Training  School  in  the  world. 
It  cost  $125,000  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Schwab.  It  was  dedi- 
cated on  Saturday,  May  15th.  A  large 
party  of  friends  came  from  New  York. 
At  Harrisburg  the  party  was  joined  by 
Hon.  Henry  Houck.  During  the  fore- 
noon the  building  was  under  inspection 
by  Mr.  Schwab  and  his  party.  To  a  boy 
who  showed  him  what  a  boy  could  do 
with  his  hands,  he  gave  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece.  To  the  girls  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  who  waited  on 
him  at  luncheon  he  promised  a  trip  to 
Europe  at  his  expense.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  parade  in  which  workmen, 
school  children,  fire  companies  and  vari- 
ous civic  and  benevolent  organizations 
participated.  It  was  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Homestead  and  vicinity.  Speeches 
were  made  by  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Xrouis,  who  is  considered  the  father  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  America,  by  Chancellor  J.  M.  Brashear 
of  the  Western  University,  who  was  once 
a  mill  hand  and  who  is  now  the  most 
famous  manufacturer  of  astronomical  in- 
struments in  the  whole  world,  by  Gen.  J. 
A.  Beaver  who  as  Governor  gave  the  first 
great  impulse  to  manual  training  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  State  Supt.  Schaef- 
fer,  Deputy  Henry  Houck  and  Co.  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  as  representatives  of 
the  school  interests  of  the  State  and  the 
county. 

.The  chief  interest  centered  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  C.  M.  Schwab,  who  in  words 
that  brought  tears   to  many  eyes  and 


caused  something  to  swell  in  the  throats 
of  others,  indicative  of  heartfelt  emotion, 
made  a  presentation  speech  to  which  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bullock,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  fittingly  responded.  Mr.  Schwab 
said  in  part : 

•*  We  are  here  to-day  for  two  purposes; 
first,  to  again  see  and  greet  my  old 
friends  and  associates,  and  secondly,  to 
dedicate  this  industrial  school  building, 
which  is  intended  as  a  slight  token  of  our 
love  and  esteem  for  the  people  of  this 
vicinity.  And  when  I  speak  of  our  love 
and  esteem  for  you  all,  no  one  can  doubt 
my  words  who  can  look  into  my  face  end 
read  therein  the  true  story.  No  man, 
however  clever,  can  for  any  length  of 
time,  make  people  believe  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  if  he  is  not.  Our  friend- 
ship, extending  over  so  many  years,  is 
ample  proof  of  my  professions. 

'^A  litUe  history  of  this  school:  Ten 
years  ago  I  sent  for  Mr.  West  and  some 
other  directors  of  this  town  and  explained 
my  ideas  of  an  industrial  school  for  this 
great  industrial  centre.  They  received 
the  ideas  enthusiastically,  and  we  started, 
as  you  know,  in  a  small  way.  Thanks 
to  the  energy  of  the  succeeding  school 
boards,  it  rapidly  grew  in  favor  until  this 
new  building  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
my  happy  privilege  to  supply  it.  I  am 
pleased  with  it.  I  hope  you  all  are 
pleased  also.  I  believe  that  from  such 
schools  will  spring  the  industrial  genius 
and  captains  of  industry  for  the  future, 
and  the  future  will  place  the  successful 
captain  of  industry  on  a  higher  niche  of 
fame  than  ever  before. 

**  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  teach 
that  work  to  boy  and  girl  is  ennobling; 
that  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  is  disgrace- 
ful. We  hope  that  many  young  people 
will  hete  develop  the  latent  taste  and 
talent  for  such  things,  and,  believe  me,  no 
course  in  life  ofiers  greater  inducements 
to  the  future  generation.  The  United 
States  is  to  be  the  great  industrial  nation 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  proud  position. 
It  is  the  trained  mechanic,  chemist  and 
engineer  who  will  be  the  true  leaders  in 
the  future  of  this  great  industrial  coun- 
try. Hence,  persons  of  exceptional 
talent  and  training  will  be  much  sought 
after.  And  what  better  locality  for  such 
a  school  than  here  in  Homestead  and  the 
Monongahela  valley,  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  industrial  works  in  the  world  ?  *' 

The  exercises  concluded  with  the 
presentation  of  a  flag  by  John  P.  Pox, 
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representing  True  American  Council,  No. 
196,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  It  was  intimated 
during  the  course  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Schwab  intends  to  endow  the  school. 

The  work  of  manual  training  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  predicted  that 
the  day  would  come  when  a  rich  man 
could  no  longer  die  in  peace  unless  he 
had  given  some  of  his  wealth  to  the  fur- 
therance of  manual  training  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  May  this 
prophecy  be  fulfilled! 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE  summer  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua,  which  will  be 
held  from  July  ist  to  August  5th  at 
Mount  Gretna,  offers  very  low  rates  to 
teachers.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  a  pleasant  outing  at  mod- 
erate cost.  The  last  legislature  made  a 
small  appropriation  to  enable  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  employ 
lecturers  and  instructors  for  the  summer 
meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  for  the  summer 
assemblies  of  associations  incorporated 
for  education  and  popular  culture.  The 
design  is  to  furnish  free  tuition,  in  as 
many  branches  as  possible,  to  actual 
teachers  who  wish  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  vacation  in  study.  By  actual  teach- 
ers are  meant  those  who  taught  during 
the  school  year  of  1902-3,  and  those  who 
have  been  employed  to  teach  during  the 
school  year  of  1903-4.  The  appropria- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  musical 
and  other  entertainments,  nor  can  it  be 
used  to  cover  postage  and  printing.  By 
paying  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00,  actual 
teachers  get  a  ticket  of  admission  to  all 
entertainments  on  the  Chautauqua 
grounds,  and  free  tuition  in  any  of  the 
following  courses:  Elementary  algebra 
and  geometry,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Lehman; 
Botany,  zoology  and  nature  study.  Prof. 
H.  F.  Bitner;  Child  study,  grammar  and 
rhetoric  and  penmanship,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Deatrick;  Civil  government  and  history 
of  United  Stales.  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell; 
Latin,  Prof.  W.  G.  Filler;  Drawing  and 
sketching  on  blackboard  of  geographical 
forms,  Edith  H.  Baldwin;  Psychology, 
English,  and  history  of  education,  Anna 
J,  McKeog;  Advanced  reading,  George 
P.  Bible;  Physical  culture.  May  C.  Er- 
mentrout;  Primary  work, reading  and  num- 


ber, Lillian  Johnson;  Music,  E.  G.  Rose. 
The  managers  of  the  Chautauqua  have 
arranged  to  give  special  rates  to  teachers 
who  come  to  Mt.  Gretna  to  study,  and 
who  remain  during  not  less  than  three 
consecutive  weeks.  To  secure  these  rates 
bills  must  be  paid  in  advance.  For  board- 
ing at  the  Inn  and  room  on  the  first  or 
third  floor  of  the  Inn  or  room  in  Wood- 
cliff  Hall :  Two  in  a  room  per  week, 
$4.50  each.  One  in  a  room  per  week, 
$5.00.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  reserved  for  transient  guests,  but 
teachers  can  get  rooms  on  this  floor  by 
paying  the  regular  rate.  The  Inn  will 
continue  to  be  under  the  excellent  mian- 
agement  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott,  of  the  Hotel 
Harrison  in  Philadelphia.  She  also  has 
charge  of  the  Hopkins  cottage,  where  ishe 
offers  table  board  at  $3.50  per  week.  Mt. 
Gretna  is  situated  on  the  Cornwall  and 
Lebanon  railroad,  9  miles  from  Lebanon, 
13  miles  from  Conewago,  28  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  and  104  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  railroads  sell  excursion  tickets 
at  reduced  rates,  good  during  the  Chan- 
tauqua  season.  For  further  information 
as  to  rooms,  etc.,  address,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Gibson,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


THE  Philadelphia  meetings  on  the  even- 
ings of  May  7th  and  8th  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  teachers'  salaries  were 
largely  attended.  The  assembly  room  of 
the  Boys'  Central  High  School  was 
crowded,  the  speakers  were  cheered  in 
college  style,  and  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  evidence  of  the  deep  inter* 
est  vtiich  the  discussions  elicited.  Prof. 
Thompson  gave  startling  facts  concerning 
the  increased  cost  of  living;  Dr.  Winship 
told  what  was  done  elsewhere;  and  Supt. 
Maxwell  gave  an  inspiring  account  of  the 
progress  which  Greater  New  York  has 
been  making  under  its  new  school  law. 
Col.  Geo.  Nox  McCain  and  State  Supt 
Schaeffer  discussed  the  minimum  salary 
bill  and  the  good  work  which  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  did  for  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  at  no  distant  day  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  Philadelphia.  Lancaster  and  other 
cities  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
higher  salaries,  and  the  upward  move- 
ment should  be  encouraRed  and  fostered 
in  every  school  district  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  several 
addresses.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Prof. 
Franklin  S.  Edmonds  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
meetings.  No  one  can  speak  the  fitting 
word  more  aptly  and  more  gracefully 
than  this  rising  young  leader  in  school 
afiairs. 


FIFTY-SECOND  VOLUME. 


OUR  Fifty-second  Volume  begins  with 
the  issue  of  July,  next  number.  Sub- 
scriptions begin  quarterly  with  July, 
October,  January  and  April  numbers. 
Back  numbers  on  Vol.  51  can  be  supplied. 
On  volume  48  we  distributed  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  beautiful  engraving, 
••.Christ  Blessing  Little  Children;"  on 
volume  49  an  equally  large  number  of 
Stuart* s  picture  of  George  Washington; 
on  Vol.  50  the  noble  historical  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  on  Vol.  51,  one  of 
Landseer's  best  pictures,  "Saved,"  and 
on  volume  52  we  hope  to  send  out  free  to 
subscribers  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
favorite  picture  entitled  **The  Better 
Land."  This  beautiful  thing  will  be 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  very  many 
people.  We  shall  continue  The  Journal 
to  School  Directors  upon  our  list  who  are 
now  receiving  it,  except  when  requested 
not  to  do  so— this  being  the  wish  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  readers,  as  it  causes 
no  break  in  their  subscription.  Will  the 
Secretary  please  notify  us  promptly  of  any 
change  in  the  membership  of  his  Board, 
that  each  member  may  receive  his  copy 
without  unnecessary  delay  ? 

What  The  P^nsylvania  School  Journal 
has  been  and  is,  what  it  aims  to  do,  or 
to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well  that  aim 
is  accomplished,  our  readers  have  ample 
opportunity  for  knowing.  Its  subscription 
rate  is  low,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  full 
value  in  every  way  possible  to  the  reader. 
Its  future  must  be  judged  by  its  past. 
The  present  Volume  contains  very  nearly 
six  hundred  pages  of  matter  of  educa- 
tional interest.  We  will  continue  to  do 
what  we  can  to  make  it  worthy  the  gener- 
ous support  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
State  who  are  interested  in  the  great  work 
of  education,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  for 
the  encouragement  and  support  which 
they  see  fit  to  give  in  the  practical  form 
of  subscriptions  ordered.  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  Boards  of  Directors  to  send 


money  with  the  order  for  subscription, 
do  not  delay  order  on  that  account.  We 
will  send  The  Journal  as  promptly  on 
such  order  as  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  the  money. 


MEETING  AT  WILKES-BARRE. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STAT«  RDUCATIONAI* 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  reader  will  find  herewith  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  meetting  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  to  be  held  in 
Wilkes-Barr^,  June  30  and  July  ist  and 
2nd.    The  Executive  Committee  has  pre- 

?ared  a  programme  of  unusual  merit, 
^he  new  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  all  literary  exer-* 
cises  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning  ses- 
sions will  be  occupied  with  the  work  of  the 
Departments  and  of  the  general  meeting. 
The  afternoons  will  be  given  to  recreation 
and  social  enjoyment.  The  educators  of 
Wilkes- Barre  and  vicinity  have  arranged 
for  entertainments  and  excursions  that 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  visitors  and 
members  generally,  and  the  music  pro- 
vided by  the  local  committee  will  be  such 
as  will  afford  pleasure  to  everybody.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  for  a 
five-dollar  excursion  to  Niagara  Palls. 

Last  year  Treasurer  Keck  in  his  report 
asked  that  special  care  be  taken  to  invite 
all  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  to 
enroll  their  names,  and  if  possible  attend 
the  meeting.  The  Executive  committee 
has  sent  out  this  special  invitation  and 
hopes  that  the  Treasurer's  list  will  report 
the  enrollment  of  every  Superintendent 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

To  afford  the  active  Local  Committee  all 
opportunity  to  provide  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  members  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested of  Superintendents  and  others 
who  are  enrolling  members  to  make  their 
reports  early.  This  committee  has 
worked  indefatigably  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  great  success.  No  effort  has  been 
spared  to  provide  suitable  entertainment 
and  to  make  these  days  at  Wilkes- Barr6 
most  interesting  and  profitable.  The  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  Association  will  held 
in  the  Nesbitt  Theatre,  South  Main 
Street.  The  music  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  David  James,  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  city  schools. 

There  will  be  a  reception  to  the  Educa- 
tional Association  by  the  Teachers  o' 
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Wilkes-Barr6  at  the  High  School  Build- 
ing, corner  Washington  and  Union  streets, 
from  2:30  to  5:30  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  in  connection  with  which  Mr. 
Arnold  Lohmann,  violinist,  late  of  Berlin, 
who  appeared  in  Concert  with  Madame 
Sembnch,  has  been  engaged  and  will 
rendered  a  choice  musical  programme. 
Mr.  Lohman  will  be  assisted  by  John  H. 
Shepherd,  organist  at  St  Mary's  church, 
Wilkes-Barr6,  and  Miss  Lane,  soprano, 
of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  Department  meetings  and  the 
conferences  will  be  held  in  the  High 
School  building.  They  will  open  at  9 
and  close  at  10.15  &•  ™-  ^^  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  mornings. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion held  at  Wilkes-Barr6  was  in  1875, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Woodruff  president  and 
H.  B.  Bastbum  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  State  Supt.  Wicker- 
sham  urged  the  proper  representation  of 
the  Schools  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
to  be  held  the  next  year  in  Philadelphia. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  commending 
normal  schools  already  in  operation  and 
asking  the  establishing  of  one  in  each 
of  the  districts  where  it  had  not  yet  been 
organized;  favoring  moral  instruction  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  course; 
favoring  the  adoption  of  industrial  draw 
ing  in  the  common  schools;  recommend- 
ing to  superintendents  the  making  of 
written  composition  a  part  of  the  exami- 
nation for  certificates;  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  physical  training  and  civil 
government  into  the  common  schools; 
and  recommending  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy  in  normal  schools.  Some  of 
this  sounds  like  *' ancient  history."  It 
was  a  meeting  that  we  recall  very  pleas- 
antly, and  we  are  glad  to  get  back  again 
to  Wilkes-Barr^. 

PROGRAMMK  OP  BXBRCISKS. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  30TH. 

9.30  a.  m. — Music  by  the  Association,  led  by 
Mr.  David  James,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Wilkes- 
Barr6  Schools;  assisted  by  Wilkes-Barr4  High 
School  Chorus. 

Devotional  Services — Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
D.  D.,  St  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilkes- 
Barr6. 

Music — High  School  Chorus. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer, 
Member  of  Congress,  Luzerne  Co. ;  6.  W.  Guth- 
rie, M.  D.,  Prest.  Wilkes-Barr^  School  Board; 
Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  WilkesBarr^. 

Responses — Supt.  J.  George  Becht,  Lycoming 
County;  Principal  £.  L.  Kemp,  Bast  Strouds- 
burg  Normal  School;  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  Prest 
"franklin  and  Marshall  College. 


Music — Pupils  of  North  street  school,  Wilkes- 
Barr^. 

Address — '^  Compulsory  Attendance/'  S.  J. 
Strauss,  Esq.,  Wilkes-Barr6. 

Discussion— Supt.  Eli  M.  Rapp,  Berks  Co.; 
Supt.  Charles  L<^,  Williamspoit;  Supt  Jolin 
A.  Gibson,  Butler. 

Supplementary  Reading — "  College  Prepara- 
tory Reading,"  Prof.  Walter  R.  Egbert,  Clarion 
Normal  School;  "  Literature  as  Reading  in  the 
Normal  Schools,"  Miss  Myrtle  Magee,  Oil  City. 

Discussion— *-Led  by  Supt.  R.  T.  Adams^ 
Lebanon. 

General  Business. 

8  p.  m.— Music— ** Concert  Waltz"  (Dudley 
Buck);  Schubert  Club,  Wilkes-Barr6,  Mr. 
David  James,  Director. 

President's  Address — Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones, 
West  Chester. 

Music — Selected,  Schubert  Club. 

Address— •*  Child  Labor,"  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Music—*'  The  Brookside  "  (Schnecker),Schn. 
bert  Club. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUI.Y  IS*. 

10.15  a.  m. — Music — Pupils  of  the  Domnce- 
ton  and  Nanticoke  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Gwilym  Davies. 

Devotional  Services— Rev.  John  H.  Bickford, 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Address— **  Mental  Fatigue,"  Prof.  Will  & 
Monroe,  Westfield  (Mass.)  State  Normal SchooL 

Paper—**  Manual  Training :"  (a)  *'  The  Prao- 
tical  Side."  Dr.  T.  B.  Connelly,  Allegheny;  (b) 
**  Essentials  to  Success,"  Supt  W.  L.  Mac- 
Gowan,  Warren  |  (c)  **  Dirawing  as  a  Means  of 
Expression,"  Miss  Ruth  E.  Gould,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing,  Wilkes-Barr£.    Discussion. 

Address — **  Citizenship  from  School  Train- 
ing," Dr.  Franklin  S.  mmonds.  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

General  Business. 

8  p.  m.— Music — **The  Voyagers"  (Pan- 
ning), Boys'  Choir  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Mr.  David  James,  Choirmaster. 

Annual  Address — *'  New  Wine  in  New  Bot- 
tles," Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Prest  SUte  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Music— Selections  from  "Martha"  (Flotow), 
Boys'  Choir. 

THURSDAY,  JUI.Y  2. 

10.15  a.  m. — Music — Wilkes-Barr^  High 
School  Chorus. 

Devotional  Services — Rev.  B.  P.  G.  McGee^ 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Music — High  School  CHorus. 

Teachers'  Institute :  (a)  **  An  Ideal,"  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes,  Philadelphia;  (b)*<The  Superin- 
tendent's Best  Teachers'  Meeting,"  Dr.  A.  Dun- 
can Yocum,  Chester;  (c)  '*  The  Institute  from 
the  Teacher's  Standpoint,"  J^iss  Josephine  B. 
Hazletine,  Wilkes-Barr^.     Discussion. 

Address — "Stepping  Stones  to  Better  Eng- 
lish," Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny 
county. 

Course  of  Study  :  (a)  **  High  School  Course, 
Dr.  W.  D.  McFarland,  Pittsburg;  (b)  **  How  to 
Shorten  the  Elementary  School  Course  and 
How  to  Keep  it  Strong  and  Rich,"  Dr^J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
City,  Mo. 

General  Business.    Adjournment. 
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DEPARTMENTS    AMD    CONFERENCES. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUI^Y  J,  9  TO  IO.I5  A.  M. 

Department  of  Nature  Study— Vrot  S.  C. 
Watson,  State  College,  Chairman. 

'*  The  Real  Purpose  of  Natnre Study,"  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester. 

*'  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Nature  Study  in 
City  and  Borough  Schools,"  Supt.  IraShipman, 
West  Sunbury. 

'*  The  Organization  of  Nature  Study  Classes,*' 
Miss  Martha  Goodenough,  Reading. 

''Qualifications  for  a  Teacher  for  Nature 
Study  Work,*'  Prof.  D.  S.  Hartline,  Blooms- 
burg. 

"Teaching  Observation  Through  Nature 
Study,"  Prof.  D.  L.  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barr^. 

All  above  subjects  open  for  discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Department  of  Kindergartens — Mrs.  Letiti» 
P.  Wilson,  Johnstown,  Chairman. 

"What  the  Kindergarten  Does  for  the 
School."  Discussion  led  by  Miss  Susie  Under- 
wood, Supervisor  Public  Kindergartens,  Scran- 
ton. 

*«  The  First  Three  Years  of  a  Child's  School 
Irife  Beginning  with  the  Kindergarten,"  Miss 
Alice  F.  Stewart,  Primary  Teacher,  Wilkes- 
Barr6. 

*'  The  Kindergarten  in  Social  ConUct,"  Mrs. 
Constance  MacKenzie  Durham,  Mothers'  Club, 
Philadelphia. 

*'  Kindergarten  Needs  of  Wilkes- Barr^,"  Mrs. 
Dr.  Charles  Long,  Wilkes-Barr^  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association. 

**  The  Present  Status  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Pennsylvania."  By  Chairman  Mrs.  Cetitia  P. 
Wilson,  General  Secretary  State  Kindergarten 
Association.  Johnstown. 

Round  Table  on  Compulsory  Attendance— 
Bdgar  A.  Singer,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Chair- 
man. 

(The  Conference  on  Compulsory  Attendance 
will  reconvene  on  Thursday  morning  at  9 
o'clock. ) 

To  the  end  that  the  Conference  may  be  con- 
ducted along  definite  lines  leading  to  practical 
conclusions  that  will  insure  a  more  e£fective  en- 
forcement of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act, 
the  following  topics  will  be  considered  : 

1.  "  The  Purpose  and  Necessity  of  a  Compul- 
sory Attendance  Act,"  Nathan  C.  Schaeofer, 
LL.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

2.  "  Does  the  Present  Law  Give  to  Attend- 
ance Officers  Sufficient  Power  to  Place  in  School 
Non-Attendants,  Irregular  Attendants  and 
Truants?"  Supts.  Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harris- 
burg;  John  Morrow,  Allegheny;  A.  Duncan 
Yocum,  Chester. 

3.  '*Can  Conflict  Between  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act  on  the  One  Hand  and  the  Labor 
Laws  on  the  Other  be  Avoided  ?"  Supt.  L.  K. 
McGinnes,  Steelton;  Supt.  Frank  R.  Hall, 
Washington  county. 

4.  "  If  the  Present  Law  were  Consistently 
and  Persistently  Enforced,  would  not  its  Main 
Purpose  be  Satisfactorily  Accomplished?"  Supts. 
J.  Horace  Landis,  Conshohocken;  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Johnstown;  George  W.  Phillips,  Scranton; 
Charles  Lose,  Williamsport;  James  M.  Cough- 
lin,  Wilkes-Barr^;  John  Morrow,  Allegheny. 


5.  "  When  and  by  Whom  should  the  Census 
of  Children  Subject  to  the  Operation  of  the  At- 
tendance Law  be  Made,  to  render  it  Most  Effec- 
tive?" Supt.  Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown; 
C.  F.  Harney,  Principal  South  Main  Street 
School,  Wilkes- Barr^. 

6.  "  What  should  be  the  Ultimate,  the  High- 
est Authority  to  Determine  the  Age  of  the  Child 
Subject  to  the  Operation  of  this  Law  ?"  Supts. 
Frederick  W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem;  A.  G.  C* 
Smith,  Delaware  county. 

7.  '*  What  Forms  and  Blanks  are  Most  Needed 
to  Insure  Greater  Uniformity  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  Enforcement  of  the  Law?"  William 
Thornton,  Compulsory  Attendance  Department, 
Philadelphia. 

8.  "  What  Should  be  the  Function  and  Man- 
agement of— (a)  The  Special  or  Ungraded  Class 
of  School  for  Children  Backward  from  either 
Delayed  or  Irregular  Attendance?  (b)  The 
Parental  School  (of  detention)  for  Confirmed 
Truants  and  Children  Vicious  or  Incorrigible  ?'^ 
Supts.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown;  J.  K.  Gotwals, 
Norristown;  William  Thornton,  Philadelphia. 

General  Discussion. 

For  the  information  of  all  interested  in  this 
subject,  a  full  line  of  blanks  and  forms  used  in 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws 
has  been  collected  from  the  various  Township, 
Borough  and  City  Superintendents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  officials  in  Boston,  Springfield, 
Worcester,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Trenton,  Clevelaind,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Conference  on  Manual  Training^  Dr.  C.  B. 
Connelly,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Schools, 
Aliegheny,  Chairman. 

"  Manual  Training  in  Theory  and  Practice," 
Herbert  R.  Jacques,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, Jojinstown. 

Discussion — Edward  T.  Fitzgerald,  Director 
Manual  Training  North  Public  School,  Pitts- 
burg; Henry  T.  Hoopes.  Principal  FifUi  Ward 
Manual  Training  School,  Allegheny,  and  C.  B. 
Connelly,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Schools, 
Allegheny. 

The  Association  of  Secondary  Schoolmen  of 
the  private  schools  and  academies  of  the  State 
will  hold  a  meeting  for  conference.  All  prin- 
cipals of  such  schools  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  Pennsburg,  Pa.^ 
President 

THURSDAY,  JULY  2,  9  TO  lO.  I5  A.  M. 

Department  of  Child  Study ^  H.  H.  Goddard, 
Ph.  D,,  Chairman. 

Paper— Supt.  J.  H.  Richey,  McKeesport 

"The  Relation  of  Children  to  Animals," 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Philadelphia. 

''Some  Pedagogical  Unscientific  Studies," 
A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  Principal,  East 
Stroudsburg  Normal  School. 

**The  Child  Study  Movement  in  Europe,** 
Will  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal  School. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers.    Miscellaneous  Business. 

Department  of  County  Supervisioti^  Supt.  G. 
Winneld  Moore,  Ercildoun,  Chairman. 

Paper — G.  W.  Weiss,  Superintendent  Schuyl- 
kill County. 

Paper — A.  S.  Martin,  Superintendent  Buckf 
County. 
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Address — Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  Presi- 
dent Dickinson  College. 

Reports  of  Committees.    Blection  of  OflScers. 

Conference  on  Secondary  Education^  Supt 
Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Chairman. 

"The  Distinctive  Work  of  the  High  School," 
Prof.  W.  C.  Joslin,  Principal  Scranton  High 
School. 


Discussion— Prof.  W.  P.  Ziegler,  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  High  School,  Ashbourne,  Pa.; 
Supt.  Fred.  W.  Robbins,  Bethlehem. 

*'The  Evening  Hijh  School."  Prof.  H.  R. 
Brunner,  Principal  of  Evening  High  School, 
Reading.     Discussion. 

"Manual  Training  in  High  Schools,"  Prof. 
M.  L.  Laubach,  Wilkes-Barr^  High  School. 


Official  Department, 


ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  re<}uire8  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  "within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June  in 
each  year.''  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  ana  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  give  due  notice  to  tiie  new  direct- 
ors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
President  and  Secretary,  and  proceed  to  as- 
certain who  are  members,  by  having  read  the 
election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  Board  by  the  proper  election  officers. 
Disputed  points  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it  is 
ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board  is 
ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing  a 

? resident,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer, 
'hose  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  directors 'hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  pNermanent  organization  are  the 
directors  holding  over  and  the  persons  found 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  elec- 
tion. Among  the  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on 
the  day  of  organization  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  tne  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglecled, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  The  law  per- 
mits and  encourages  all  Boards  of  Directors 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No  Board  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its 
practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggestive- 


ness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  a  proper 
sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities  tliat  de- 
volve upon  them  as  Scnool  Directors.  The 
law  autnorizing  subscription  (see  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Laws  and  Decisions,  pages 
238  and  239)  and  the  decisions  under  it  are 
very  clear  and  definite,  as  follows: 

CCL.  That  the  Pennsylvania  School  four' 
nal  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current 
decisions  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of 
charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars, 
and  such  other  letters  of  explanation  and 
instruction  as  he  may  deem  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  includ- 
ing his  annual  report;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent isl  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal,  to  be 
sent  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors  in 
the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Common  Schools. — Act 
May  8,  1855,  Sec.  9,  Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  511. 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  decisions,  advices,  explanations,  con- 
struction and  information,  with  the  instenc- 
tions  and  forms  published  in  the  official  de- 
partment of  it,  are  of  equal  authority  and 
force  as  if  contained  in  this  digest. 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting 
after  its  receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received 
is  to  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  and 
handed  to  his  successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each  mem- 
ber, at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of 
information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  conditions  and  operations  of 
the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  EXAMINERS. 


West  Chester,  June  ad,  9  a.  m. — Dept.  Snpt. 
Henry  Houck;  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Princi- 
pal Mansfield  Normal  School;  Supt.  George  W. 
Phillips,  Scranton;  Supt  Fred.  W.  Robbins, 
Bethlehem;  R.  B.  Tietrick,  Supt.  Jefferson 
county;  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Supt  Elk  county; 
Frank  P.  Hopper,  Supt  Luxcme  county,  and 
Mattie  M.  Collins,  Supt.  Cameron  conn^. 
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Bloomsburg^  Monday,  June  8th,  9  a.  m. — 
Dept.  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  E.  O.  Lyie,  Princi- 
pal Millersville  Normal  School;  Supt.  B.  P. 
Patterson,  Pottsville;  Supt.  I.  C.  M.  Ellen- 
berger,  Tyrone;  Supt.  B.  R.  Barclay,  Hunting- 
don, and  T.  S.  Davis,  Supt.  Blair  county;  Ira 
N.  McCloskey,  Supt.  Clinton  county;  George 
W.  Walbom,  Supt.  Snyder  county. 

Mansfield,  Tuesday,  June  jth,  9  a.  m.— Na- 
than C.  Schae£fer,  Supt  Public  Instruction;  B. 
\,,  Kemp,  Principal  Bast  Stroudsburg  Normal 
School;  Supt.  Daniel  Fleisher,  Columoia;  Supt 
-Chas.  S.  Foos,  Reading,  and  Supt  Samuel  H. 
Dean,  Mt  Carmel;  Daniel  P.  Stapleton,  Supt 
Union  county;  Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Supt  Wyom- 
ing county,  and  O.  J.  Gunning,  Supt.  Warren 
county. 

California^  Wednesday,  June  loth,  9  a.  m. — 
Dept.  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
Principal  Kutztown  Normal  School;  Supt  N. 
P.  Kinsley,  Franklin;  Supt  J.  W.  Canon,  New 
Castle;  D.  H.  Gardner,  Supt.  York  county;  A. 
G.  C.  Smithy  Supt  Delaware  county;  James  S. 
Fruit,  Supt  Mercer  county,  and  Daniel  W. 
Seibert,  Supt  Somerset  county. 

Shippetisourfr^  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a,  m. — 
Dept  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  J.  F.  Bigler,  Princi- 
pal Edinboro  Normal  School;  Supt.  H.  C.  Mis- 
aimer,  Erie;  Supt  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown; 
James  G.  Dell,  Supt  Huntingdon  county;  E. 
M.  Rapp,  Supt.  Berks  county,  and  H.  C. 
Klinger,  Supt  Juniata  county. 

Lock  Haven^  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. — 
Dept.  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Principal  Indiana  Normal  School;  Supt  Samuel 
Andrews,  Pittsburgh;  Supt  Harry  F.  Leister, 
Phoenixville;  Supt  J.  H.  Alleman,  Du  Bois; 
Snpt  H.  J.  Wickey.  Middletown;  Otis  A.  Kil- 
bourne,  Supt.  Potter  county,  and  E.  C. 
Shields,  Supt.  Clearfield  county. 

Millersville,  Monday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m. — 
State  Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  Samuel  Weir, 
Principal  Clarion  Normal  School;  Supt  Charles 
Lose,  Williamsport;  Supt  J.  B.  Richey,  Mc- 
Keesport;  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton; 
Supt.  Joseph  Howerth,  Shamokin;  James  J. 
Be  van,  Supt  Carbon  county,  and  John  E. 
Myers,  Supt.  McKean  county. 

Slippery  Rock,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9  a.  m. 
—Dept  Supt  Henry  Houck;  Supt  W.  N.  Ehr- 
hart,  Mahanoy  City;  Supt.  J.  L-  Allison,  Wil- 
kinsburg;  Supt  S.  H.  Hadley,  Sharon;  J.  O. 
Wolfe,  Supt.  Armstrong  county;  R.  G.  Allen, 
Snpt.  Lawrence  county;  Benjamin  Apple,  Supt. 
Northumberland  county. 

Kutztown,  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9  a.  m. — 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  G.  M.  D. 
Eckels,  Principal  Shippensburg  Normal  School; 
Supt  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City;  Supt.  Owen  R. 
Wilt,  South  Bethlehem;  Supt.  Charles  W.  Derr, 
Shamokin;  J.  G.  Becht,  Supt.  Lycoming  county; 

A.  S.  Martin,  Supt.  Bucks  county,  and  Charles 

B.  Mozley,  Supt.  Susquehanna  county. 

East  Stroudsburg^  Wednesday,  June  17th,  9 
a.  m.— Dept  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart;  J.  R. 
Flickinger,  Principal  Lock  Haven  Normal 
School;  Supt  John  Morrow,  Allegheny  City, 
H.  M.  Roth,  Supt  Adams  county;  C.  E.  Barton, 
Supt.  Fulton  county;  W.  W.  Ulerich,  Supt. 
Westmoreland  county;  Joseph  B.  Gabrio,  Supt. 
Hazle  Twp.,  Luzerne  county,  and  H.  S.  Put* 
nam,  Supt  Bradford  county. 


Indiana,  Monday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m. — State 
Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  T.  B.  Noss,  Princi- 
pal California  Normal  School;  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Supt.  John  W.  Anthony, 
Jeannette;  Sopt  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford  City; 
Supt  J.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  New  Brighton;  L.  L. 
Himes,  Supt.  Clarion  county;  and  B.  V.  Riddle, 
Supt.  Venango  county. 

Clarion,  Monday,  June  22d.  9  a.  m. — Dept. 
Supt  John  Q.  Stewart;  A.  E.  Maltby,  Principal 
Slippery  Rock  Normal  School;  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona;  Supt.  Ira  Shipman,  Sunbury; 
Supt.  W.  W.  Fell,  Corry;  Samuel  B.  Baylc, 
Supt.  Erie  county;  John  C.  Stewart,  Supt 
Greene  county,  and  Frank  R.  Hall,  Supt. 
Washington  county. 

Edinboro,  Wednesday,  June  24th,  9  a.  m. — 
•  Dept  Supt.  Henry  Houck;  G.  M.  Philips,  Prin- 
cipal West  Chester  Normal  School;  Supt.  Chas. 
F.  Hoban,  Dunmore;  Supt  A.  Wanner,  York; 
Supt.  R.  T.  Adams,  Lebanon;  John  D.  Good- 
win, Supt  Crawford  county;  Chester  A.  Moore, 
Supt  Beaver  county,  and  J.  T.  Stewart,  Snpt 
Inaiaua  county. 


NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


ASSOCIATIONS  OP  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

An  Act  to  establish  County  Associations  of  School  Di 
rectors. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent 
of  schools  to  call  together,  during  the 
school  year  beginning  June,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three,  and  annually 
thereafter,  at  the  county  seat,  or  some 
other  suitable  place  in  the  county,  all  the 
school  directors  of  tbe  county  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  questions  per- 
taining to  school  administration.  These 
annual  meetings  shall  not  be  held  during 
the  week  of  the  annual  county  teachers'  in- 
stitute. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school 
director,  in  each  of  the  districts  of  each 
county,  to  attend  each  annual  meeting  of 
school  directors,  called  by  the  county  suj^er- 
intendent  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  discussing  questions  pertaining  to 
school  administration;  and  each  school  di- 
rector attending  such  annual  convention 
shall  receive,  for  his  necessary  expenses  and 
mileage,  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district 
which  ne  serves.  But  expenses  shall  not  be 
paid  for  more  than  two  days  at  any  annual 
meeting. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  directors  have  assem- 
bled in  such  annual  convention,  they  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  organize  by  electing, 
from  the  directors  present,  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
whicn  officers  shall  continue  for  one  year, 
and  shall  severally  perform  such  duties  as 
usually  devolve  upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation shall  serve  also  as  a  program  com- 
mittee; and  shall  prepare  a  suitable  pro* 
gram  for  each  annual  meeting,  secure  com- 
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petent  speakers,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  program 
committee,  and  shall  render  such  assistance 
to  the  officers  of  such  association  as  they 
may  require  of  him. 

To  prepare  a  program  for  the  first  meet- 
ing, each  county  superintendent  shall  ap- 
goint,  from  among  the  school  directors  of 
is  county,  a  program  committee  of  five 
members. 

Sec.  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  these  meetings,  the  county  treasurer  of 
each  county  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Directors*  Association,  from  the  county 
funds,  one  dollar  for  each  director  attending 
the  annual  meeting,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
sum  paid  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  meeting.  But  before  he  shall  receive 
this  appropriation,  the  treasurer  of  the  Di- 
rectors^ Association  shall  present  to  the 
county  treasurer  a  statement  showing  when 
and  where  the  meeting  was  held,  how  many 
directors  were  present,  what  speakers  were 
employed,  and  what  expenses  were  incurred. 

Approved  April  21,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

cornplanter  indians. 

Aif  Act  to  provide  for  the  erection,  fiimisblngand  equip- 
ment of  a  new  Khool- house  on  the  CompUntcr  Indian 
lands,  in  Warren  county,  and  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor. 

Whereas,  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-six  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  made  a  grant  of  land, 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  in  what  is  now  Warren  county,  to  the 
Indian  Chief  Complanter,  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  this  grant  being  made  to  said  Com- 
planter and  his  descendants  to  provide  them 
with  a  home,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
friendship  to  and  great  services  of  the  said 
Complanter  to  the  white  settlers  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  has  maintained  a 
school  upon  said  land  for  the  children  of  the 
descendants  of  said  Complanter,  this  school 
now  containing  about  thirty  children  of 
these  descendants;  and 

Whereas,  The  school-house,  built  manj 
years  ago,  has  become  dilapidated  and  unfit 
for  use;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  suitable  place 
within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  for 
a  teacher  to  board,  making  it  desirable  if  a 
new  school  building  is  erected  that  it  con- 
tain living  apartments  for  the  teacher: 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  a  com- 
mission shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
three  persons,  residents  of  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  commissioners  shall  prepare 


plans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school 
building,  of  either  wood  or  brick  as  they 
shall  decide,  containing  at  least  one  suitable 
school- room,  and  at  least  three  apartment 
rooms  for  the  use  of  a  teacher,  on  the  school- 
house  lot  of  the  Complanter  Indian  lands, 
and  such  articles  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment as  they  deem  necessary;  and  after  said 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  advertise  for  two  weeks  in  two 
newspapers  in  the  county  of  Warren  for 
proposals  for  the  erection,  furniture  and 
equipment  of  said  school-house,  and  shall 
let  the  erection  and  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  to  the  lowest  responsible  Didder 
or  bidders. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  erection,  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  this  building,  the  cost  shall 
not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  necessary,  is  hereby  specifically 
appropriated  therefor;  one-half  of  said  ap- 
propnation  to  become  available  when  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  file  with  the 
Auditor  General  a  copy  of  the  plans  for  the 
building,  fumiture  and  equipment,  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, together  with  contracts,  in  writ- 
ing, in  satisfactory  form,  executed  by  re- 
sponsible contractors,  with  good  and 
sufficient  sureties  for  the  entire  erection, 
furnishing,  and  equipment  of  said  bnilding; 
and  the  final  payment  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  made  upon  the  affidavits  of  at  least 
two  of  said  Commissioners  that  the  work 
has  been  completed,  and  the  fumiture  and 
equipment  installed,  in  full  compliance 
with  the  plans  on  file  with  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral. 

Approved  April  13,  1903. 

SAlfL.  W.  Pbnnypackbr. 

COLLECTION  OF  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  collection  of  Khool  taz^  in  boi^ 
oughs  and  townships  in  this  Commonwealth;  reqvir- . 
ing  collectors  to  malce  monthly  statements  to  sccrctaxy 
of  the  school  board  of  amounts  collected,  dates,  and 
names  of  parties  from  whom  collected,  and  to  pay  aaid 
taxes  monthly  to  treasurer;  and  proridina;  for  meeting 
of  school  directors  and  tax  collector,  and  Tor  the  collec- 
tion and  payment  of  all  school  taxes  to  treasurer  on  or 
before  first  Monday  of  June,  in  each  year,  and  pre- 
scribing a  penalty  lot  the  violation  of  the  same. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  each 
and  every  collector  of  school  taxes  in  the 
boroughs  and  townships  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  hereafter,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  and  every  month,  after  re- 
ceiving the  duplicate  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  school  tax  to  be  collected  by 
him,  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  from  whom  he  has  received 
such  duplicate,  a  statement  in  writing* 
signed  by  him,  showing  the  names  of  tul 
ol  the  persons  from  whom  he  has  collected 
any  scnool  taxes  upon  his  duplicates,  to 
and  including  the  last  day  of  the  prece<!Qn£ 
month,  the  amount  collected  from  each,  ana 
the  date  of  such  collection,  and  also  the 
amount  of  the   uncollected  school  taxes 
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upon  the  said  duplicate,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time,  if  required  by  the  secretary  or 
any  member  of  the  school  board,  exhibit 
the  duplicate,  showing  the  said  uncollected 
taxes,  for  examination;  and  the  said  tax 
collector  shall  pay  over,  on  or  before  the 
said  tenth  day  of  each  and  every  month 
durine  his  term  of  office,  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  school  district,  all  taxes  so  collected  by 
him  during  the  preceding  month,  less  the 
commission  or  fees  to  which  he  is  by  law 
entitled  for  the  collection  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  and  the  collector  of  the 
school  taxes,  in  each  of  the  boroughs  and 
townships  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  meet 
together,  at  the  usual  meeting  place  of  the 
said  school  board,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
February  of  each  and  every  year,  and  ex- 
amine the  duplicate  of  the  school  taxes, 
which  the  said  collector  is  hereby  required 
to  produce  and  exhibit  to  the  said  board  of 
school  directors,  and  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  then  uncollected;  and  it  shall 
be  the  dut^  of  every  such  collector,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  June  thereafter, 
to  collect,  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
proper  school  district,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  oalance  of  the  taxes  charged  and  assessed 
in  the  said  duplicate,  excepting  such  sums 
from  which  tne  said  school  directors,  in 
their  discretion,  may  exonerate  him. 

Sec.  3.  Any  tax  collector  who  shall  fail  to 
pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper 
school  district  the  taxes  collected  by  him, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
who  shall  fail  to  make  and  deliver  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
any  of  the  statements  in  writing  required 
by  this  act,  or  who  shall  fail  to  produce  and 
exhibit  the  duplicate  of  the  school  taxes  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors or  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school 
directors,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  bie  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  21,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 

abolishing  independent  districts. 

AN  Act  providing  the  manner  by  which  independent 
flchool  districts  of  this  Commonwealth,  established  by 
act  of  Assembly  or  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  may 
be  abolished,  and  providing  for  the  disposition  of  th  «, 
school  property  of  such  district. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  in  all 
cases  where  an  independent  school  district 
has  been  created  by  any  of  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  by  act  of  Assembly,  it  shall 
be  lawfal  for  the  court  of  (]^uarter  sessions 
of  the  county  in  which  said  independent 
district  is  located,  upon  application  to  said 
court  of  a  majority  of  the  taxable  citizens 
resident  within  the  limits  of  such  inde- 
pendent school  district,  by  petition,  setting 


forth  that  they  desire  the  abolition  of  said 
district,  to  hear  and  determine  the  applica- 
tion upon  its  merits;  and  if  deemed  exped- 
ient, the  said  court  shall  discontinue  the 
said  independent  district. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  such  independent  district 
be  discontinued,  as  provided  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  the  school  property  of  such  in- 
dependent district  shall  revert  to  the  dis- 
tricts out  of  which  such  independent  dis- 
trict was  originally  created,  and  shall  be 
apportioned  among  said  districts  in  such 
manner  as  is  required  by  existing  laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  independent  school  dis- 
tricts composed  of  parts  of  adjoining  count- 
ies. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  April  22,  1903. 

Saml.  W.  Pennypacker. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS, 


Armstrong — Supt.  Wolf :  The  country 
schools  are  all  closed.  I  attended  the  Super- 
intendents'  and  Principals*  Round  Table  at 
Butler  April  i8th.  During  the  month  I 
visited  tne  Leechburg  schools.  It  was 
**  music  day.**  Prof.  John  J.  Isensee  is  in- 
structor in  music,  and  is  doing  most  excel- 
lent work.  He  informed  me  that  he  in- 
structs each  week  over  3000  pupils  in  Alle- 
gheny and  Armstrong  counties.  Mr.  Isensee 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Leechburg.  He  has 
been  a  student  of  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  is  an  efficient  instructor. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  With  the  closing 
of  the  country  schools,  a  large  number  of 
our  teachers  have  started  to  college,  normal 
or  select  school.  This  is  very  eratifying^ 
as  it  shows  a  desire  to  become  better  pre- 
pared for  next  year's  work.  As^ 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  salaries  made  in  a  number  of 
districts.  The  minimum  salary  law  will 
affect  every  one  of  the  56  districts  in  thia 
county  except  six.  It  will  mean  easily 
{^10,000  a  year  more  in  the  pockets  of  the 
teachers  concerned. 

Bucks — Supt.  Martin:  Three  commence- 
ments were  held  during  the  month:  at  Bed* 
minsterville,  for  Bedmmster  and  East  Rock- 
hill  townships;  at  Erwinna,  for  Tinicum, 
and  at  Blooming  Glen,  for  Hilltown  Twp. 

Butler— Supt.  Painter:  Most  of  our 
schools  closed  in  April.  Many  of  them  had 
literary  exercises,  picnics,  or  other  enter- 
tainments, the  last  day.  The  Round  Table 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  met  in  Butler,  April  17 
and  18.  The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  was  well  attended.  One  noticeable 
feature,  however,  was  the  absence  of  County 
Superintendents. 

Cambria— Supt.  Jones:  The  Reade  town- 
ship high  school  held  its  commencement 
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April  I7th.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  delivered 
the  address  to  the  jg^raduating  class.  His 
address,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  exer- 
cises, will  contribute  to  the  future  success 
of  this  school. 

Clinton— Supt.  McCloskey:  During  April 
I  was  present  at  two  of  the  commencements 
in  our  county:  one  at  the  Flemington  High 
School  with  five  graduates;  the  other  at  the 
Noyes  township  high  school,  where  six 
young  ladies  completed  the  prescribed 
course  and  passed  a  very  creditable  exami- 
nation. At  the  request  of  several  Boards 
we  raised  the  standard  of  examination  in 
order  to  secure  better  qualifications  in  our 
teachers. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Examinations  were 
held  in  all  graded  schools  in  the  county  bv 
committees,  with  the  County  Superintend- 
ent as  chairman.  Diplomas  were  given  to 
all  pupils  who  had  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course.  The  result  thus  far  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
work.  Teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  were 
deeply  interested.  Tne  prevalence  of  small- 
pox interfered  in  a  few  places,  but  taken 
altogether  the  year's  work  is  satisfactory. 

Franklin— Supt.  Benchoff:  The  country 
schools  have  closed,  and  man^  of  the 
younger  teachers  are  going  either  to  a 
normal  or  select  school  to  fit  themselves  for 
better  work.  The  directors  and  patrons  of 
Quincy  and  the  County  Superintendent  met 
together  to  discuss  the  importance  of  a  high 
school  for  Quincy.  After  due  consideration 
we  stood  as  a  unit  that  such  a  school  is 
badly  needed.  According  to  the  course 
established  in  our  county,  we  graduate 
young  persons  from  14  to  15  vears  of  age, 
which  forces  them  out  of  school,  there  being 
no  higher  school  for  them. 

Fulton — Supt.  Barton:  Our  term  exami- 
nations were  held  throughout  the  county 
April  I  ith.  There  were  45  applicants,  of 
wnom  34  passed.  Our  schools  are  all  out. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  work  was  satis- 
factory. More  of  our  youns^  people  are 
attending  State  Normal  Schools  this  spring 
than  ever  before. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Dell:  The  greater 
part  of  the  month  has  been  spent  in  con- 
ducting final  examinations  throu|^hout  the 
county.  In  the  boroughs  having[  high 
school  courses  there  have  been  examined  to 
date  22  pupils  for  graduation;  of  these  18 
passed .  In  the  township  where  we  have  the 
**Berkey**  system,  we  examined  35  for 
graduation;  of  these  28  were  successful. 
Very  interesting  commencement  exercises 
were  held  at  Spruce  Creek,  Alexandria  and 
Orbisonia.  Tne  townships  graduating 
classes  this  year  are  Dublin,  Barrie,  West, 
Penn,  Shirley,  Porter,  Brady  and  Morris; 
to  these  we  add  Shade  Gap  and  Shirleys- 
burg  boroughs  where  the  **  Berkey  **  svstem 
is  in  use.  Both  Spruce  Creek  and  Alexan- 
dria had  lectures  as  a  feature  of  their  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Juniata— Supt.  Klinger:  Promptly  at  the 


close  of  the  term  of  the  Mifflintown  schoola 
the  old  building  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  work  began  on  the  new.  This  will  be 
an  eight  room  building  of  brick,  and 
equipped  with  modem  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  and  appliances.  It  is  ex* 
pectd  to  cost  about  {^13,000.  The  teachers, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  ladies  of 
Mifflintown,  held  a  festival  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  apparatus,  etc, 
for  the  new  school-rooms.  Over  f6o  wis 
netted. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  The  annual 
examination  of  77  ungraded  rural  schools 
was  held  April  17th.  Forty  pupils  took  the 
examination  in  the  7th  year  work,  and  35 
took  the  final  examination  in  common 
branches;  of  these  latter,  24  were  successful 
and  received  the  passing  cards  admitting 
them  to  hig[h  school  work.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts is  aoout  1800.  Very  few  of  them  re- 
main in  school  long  enough  to  finish  the 
common  branches.  If  regular  attendance 
could  be  secured  at  least  150  pupils  would 
finish  the  common  branches  every  year. 
The  custom  of  keeping  the  older  pupils  out 
of  school  to  work  on  the  farms  about  three 
months  every  year  prevents  teachers  from 
securing  better  results.  Nearly  all  the 
rural  schools  have  closed  for  the  year.  Tay- 
lor borough  recently  let  the  contract  for  a 
new  high  school  building  to  cost  $27,500. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  All  our  schools 
have  closed,  except  those  of  Cornwall  and 
independent  districts.  Durine  this  month 
I  examined  the  graduates  of  nigh  schools 
and  the  candidates  for  common  school 
diplomas.  Of  the  latter  there  were  forty- 
seven,  all  but  four  of  whom  were  successful. 
Commencement  exercises  were  held  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Myerstown.  At  the 
latter  place  the  graduating  class  numbered 
fourteen,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Normal  schools  are  in  successful 
operation  at  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Al- 
bright College  and  Jonestown. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht :  Nearly  100  pu- 
pils took  the  examination  for  common 
school  diplomas;  eighty  were  passed.  The 
Lycoming  County  Normal  School  at  Muncy 
opened  its  spring  term  on  April  6th  with  an 
enrollment  of  iSs.  The  school  is  in  charge 
of  Prof.  G.  B.  Mil  nor,  assisted  by  A.  M. 
Weaver  and  S.  B.  Dunlap  of  Bucknell,  and 
W.  J.  Sands  of  Harvard.  John  T.  Reed, 
former  superintendent  of  Lycoming,  died 
on  the  7th  of  April.  Mr.  Reed  served  this 
county  from  1863  to  1872.  After  retiring 
from -the  Superintendency  he  continued  the 
work  of  teaching  for  some  time,  and  later 
engaged  in  business.  He  was  a  capable 
superintendent  and  a  faithful  teacher.  He 
organized  the  first  county  institute  held  in 
this  county. 

MiPPLiN—Supt.  Hanawalt :  Interesting 
educational  meetings  were  held  at  McVey* 
town  and  Newton  Hamilton.  Twopupib 
were  graduated  from  the  Menno  townsnip 
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high  school  March  26th,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  Mr.  J.  A.  Webb,  presiaent  of  the 
school  board,  gave  an  interesting  address. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Union 
township  high  school  were  held  at  Belle- 
ville. The  graduates,  four  in  number,  did 
credit  to  themselves.  Rev.  W.  H.  Dolbeer 
favored  the  audience  with  several  vocal 
solos.  Prof.  F.  H.  Green  addressed  the 
class.    All  of  the  directors  were  present. 

Montgomery— Supt.  HoflFecker:  During 
the  month  I  held  nine   examinations   of 
upils  in  graduating   classes.    Only  four 
ailed  to  pass. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilboum  :  Most  of  the 
schools  having  seven  months  terms  have 
closed.  I  have  just  finished  the  work  of 
visiting  the  country  schools,  havin|^  visited 
all  of  them  once  except  four  which  were 
closed  when  I  was  in  their  vicinity.  Several 
I  have  visited  twice,  and  a  few  three  times. 
The  school  board  of  Portage  township  have 
improved  their  building  at  Costello  by  put- 
ting in  a  furnace  to  burn  g;as  for  heating  the 
two  rooms.  This  district  is  the  only  one  in 
the  county  that  has  a  free  public  library, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1895. 

Somerset — Supt.  Seibert:  Our  schools 
are  about  all  closed.  I  appointed  com- 
mittees to  hold  examinations  for  graduation 
in  the  dififerent  districts  of  the  county;  uni- 
form questions  were  furnished.  The  mini- 
mum salary  law  will  help  our  schools. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton :  Most  of  the 
schools  are  closed.  Lewis  township  high 
school  held  its  first  graduating  exercises 
with  a  class  of  five,  'niis  school,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  W.  Spigelmyer,  has  shown 
the  feasibility  of  the  country  high  school  in 
Union  county.  Mifflinburg,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Brungart,  graduated  a 
class  of  nine,  who  fully  maintained  the  high 
standard  that  has  so  long  ruled  in  this 
school.  Directors  are  already  inquiring  for 
the  best  teachers,  who,  on  their  part,  are 
not  eager  to  make  hasty  engagements, 
knowing  that  such  teachers  are  always  in 
demand.  A  number  of  our  teachers  have 
entered  normal  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Warren— Supt.  Gunning:  The  annual 
examination  for  the  district  and  high  school 
courses  was  held  throughout  the  county 
April  24th.  Out  of  551  applicants,  153  were 
successful.  We  think  this  shows  good 
work  for  our  schools. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower:  Two  township 
high  schools  held  graduating  exercises  this 
month.  Dreher  graduated  a  class  of  eight, 
the  first  in  the  history  of  its  schools.  A 
large  and  appreciative  audience  enjoyed  the 
exercises.  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp  delivered  an 
inspiring  address.  The  directors  and  pa- 
trons have  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the 
work  of  this  school.  Lake  township  grad- 
uated a  class  of  eleven.  Prof.  Kemp  also 
delivered  the  address  here,  and  the  people 

were  delighted  with   the  showing  of  the 


school.    Quite  a  number  of  pupils  have 
passed  the  examination  diplomas. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Maguire:  Early  in 
the  school  year  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  art  publishers  of 
Boston,  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  large 
carbon  and  photogravure  reproductions  of 
famous  works  of  art.  The  company  loaned 
the  pictures,  and  the  only  expense  to  the 
schools  was  for  advertising  and  express 
charges.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library,  April  21-24.  It  was 
very  successful,  being  visited  by  about  1900- 
people.  The  collection  contained  271  pic- 
tures of  great  educational  value.  An  ad- 
mission fee  of  ten  cents  was  charged,  and 
from  this  and  the  sale  of  catalogues  the 
sum  of  {^202.10  was  realized.  This  money, 
after  deducting  expenses,  will  be  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  good  pictures  for  the  differ- 
ent rooms  of  the  school  buildings. 

Chester — Supt.  Yocum:  The  tenth  an- 
nual institute  of  Chester  City  was  held  from 
April  13th  to  17th.  The  speakers  were 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Staff  Lecturer  for  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching;  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  Charlts  De  Garmo,  Professor 
of  Pedagojgy,  Cornell  University;  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  Editor  of  New  York  School  Journal ; 
Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Van  Ormer,  Norwood,  Pa.    tt 

Danville — Supt.  Gordy:  The  Board  has 
decided  to  build  an  annex  to  the  high 
school,  to  consist  of  two  rooms,  for  the  ac* 
commodation  of  a  commercial  department. 
The  contract  has  been  let  for  $6,345. 

DuNMORE — Supt.  Hoban:  On  April  i8th 
a  very  interesting  institute  was  hela.  Papers 
on  Composition,  Summer  Schools  and  Elo- 
cution were  read  and  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. The  matter  of  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Educational  Association 
was  most  favorably  received  by  our  teach- 
ers. Mumps,  measles  and  small  pox  have 
interfered  greatly  with  our  attendance.  The 
coming  of  fine  weather  seems  to  have  caused 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  test  our 
sincerity  in  the  matter  of  the  compulsory 
law.  Three  arrests  sufficed  to  show  that 
we  are  strictly  in  earnest. 

Easton — Supt.  Cottingham:  The  after- 
noon of  April  17th  was  devoted  to  an  ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day  by  all  the  schools  of 
this  city.  The  exercises  were  conducted  as 
outlined  by  appropriate  and  well- prepared 

Programmes,  and  consisted  of  tree  planting 
y  a  number  of  the  schools,  addresses  by 
clergymen  of  the  city  and  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  respective  schools,  and 
recital  of  selections  befitting  the  occasion- 
by  the  pupils.  Tree  planting,  care  of  trees, 
and  conserving  of  forests  were  given  due 
prominence  in  the  day's  instruction. 

New  Brighton — Supt.  Wilkinson:  The 
work  has  kept  up  to  the  high  standard 
already  established  here.  A  good  founda- 
tion in  music  has  been  laid  for  the  first 
year.    The  attendance  has  been  good.    The 
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high  school  graduates  a  class  of  twenty-one, 
six  in  the  commercial  department. 

SHARON-~Sapt.  Hadley:  During  the 
month  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection 
of  two  new  eight-room  school-houses. 

WiLUAMSPORT— Supt.  I/)se:  We  have 
just  completed  a  subscription  list  to  our 
public  scnool  library  of  {^500.  One  man  eave 
|roo  and  several  others  ^50  each.  We  have 
already  placed  new  books  in  the  libraiy  this 
year  to  the  amount  of  {^175,  but  will  likely 
expend  $350  more. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Ittued  from  January  x,  1909,  to  July  9,  X9(»  (see  P 
School  Joornal,  Feb.,  X9oa,  Vol.  50,  p.  4oe). 


No. 


Name. 


M.  EllalMellou . 
Mary  Berger.  . 
Carrie  Brown  .  . 
Mary  Cadden.   • 
Chris' pber  Facan 
Mary  W  Fey  .  . 
Anna  Hill    .  .  . 
Cassie  O'Donnell 
Ada  J.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Mather 
NeUie  A.  Stokes. 
Eimer  Yokes  .  . 
Harry  Lambert . 
Eleanor  G.  Dennis 
Francis  V.Dennis 
Gr^ce  D.  Frev   . 
MaryC.  Honrigan 
Gussie  McLellan 
Larie  Peiper    . 
Nannie  Elliott. 
ClaireLKielhaber 
Sara  Steinbeiger. 
X0489ID.  A.  Hanawalt. 


P.  O.  Address. 


County. 


Needmore 
Uasleton. 


Fulton. 
Lnsenie 
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10490 

10491 

10493 

X0493 

10494 

X0495 

10496 

X049 

1049 

Z0499 

X0500 

X0501 

xosoa 

X0503 

10504 

10505 

X0506 

10507 

10508 

10509 

X0510 

10511 

1051a 

10513 

10514 

10515 

X0516 

10517 

10518 

10519 

10530 

10521 

10533 

10533 

10534 


Laura  Cramp  . 
Hattie  Cummins. 
Mad'ne  Faustine. 
Min'ieHabercom 
Minnie  I.  Kessler 
Mollie  Knierem  . 

ioh'naMcCar.hy 
f  yrtie  Nicholscm. 
Lena  Paash.    .  . 
Grace  E.  Sheldon 
Ruth  M.  Spafford 
Marietta  1  anner 
Bessie  Waha  .  . 
Anna  M.  Webb. 
Nellie  Webb  .  . 
Minnie  C.  WiUU 
T.  J.  Smull,  Jr.  . 
Elizabeth  Archer. 
Rhoda  Archer.  . 
Jennie  M.  Dome. 
Jessie  R.  Egbert. 
J.  \.    Eisenberg. 
Mary  B.  Long    . 
ElinoreA.Markle 
HettieA.Markley 
Mary  E.  O'Neill. 
UUie  M.  Steele 
Eliza  D.  Stewart. 
Coral  Leggett.    . 
AnnaA.L.  Even 
Flore  nee  Con  nelly 
EstellaMKahler 
Blanche  Thomas 
Lydia  Gilbert 
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• 
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Johnstown.    . 
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Mackeyville 
Norristown . 


•« 


Royersford.  . 
Montgomery. 
344oN33d  st.Phil 
Norrist^nRPD,! 
Conchohocken. 

Abington.  .  .   , 
Emporium.    .  , 
Beechwood.   . 
Cogan  House 
Hughesville  . 
Salladasburg .   . 
Williamsport.    .  | 


MargaretLosch  .  ^Salladasburg . 


10595! J-  C.  Newcomer 

10536 j  Jacob  Moyer  .  . 

Z053 7; Thomas  G.  Lush. 

10538  Joseph  EWalbeck 
Alice  G.McAuliflfi 
Cecelia  Duncan.  Patton 


X0539 
10530 

10531 
1053a 

i«S33 
10534 
t0535 


New  Berry. 
Pennsdale  .  . 
Salladasburg  . 
Johnst  own.    . 


tt 


Maud  E.  Wray 
James  F.  Canivan 
EdnaSaylor   .  . 
Emily  Davis.  .  . 
Mary  Englehart. 
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No. 


Name. 


X0536  Jennie  M.  Evans. 
10537  John  McCann. 


10538 
10539 
10540 

10541 
10549 
10543 

10544 
10545 
10546 
X0547 
10S48 

10549 
10550 
10551 
10559 
10553 
10554 
10355 
10556 
10557 
10558 

10559 
X0560 

X056X 
1056a 
10563 
10564 
10565 
X0566 
10567 
X0568 
10569 
10570 
10571 

10579 
10573 

10574 
10575 
10576 
10577 
10578 

10579 
X0580 

10581 

1058a 

13583 

10584 
10585 
10586 
10587 
io5»8 
10589 

10590 
10591 
10593 
10593 

10594 
10595 


W.  H.  Troxell    . 
T.  J.  Foley  .  .  . 
Albert  L.Swartx. 
A.  L.  Pattenon. 
Mrs.MMcCullock 
GertTudeM  Smith 
D.  McClymonds 
Benjamin  Graham 
MattieSKissinger 
Florence  E.  Davis 
Eflie  E.  Evans  . 
Bertha  T.Nill   . 
Mary  MacMiUan. 
Lennie  C.Lawton 
Rebecca  R.  Hill. 
Emma  V .  Rhoades 
Lyda  M.Christy. 
EUza  MacDoweil 
Flota  Mav  Smith 
Susie  £.  ICnight. 
Anna  B.  Brown  . 
Odessa  J .  Rodgers 
Mary  £.  Parkins 
Mary  J.  Petty.  . 
Elvira  M.Mohler. 
Ida  S.  May  .  .   . 
MAde'e  Lattbaw 
Eva  D.  Scott .  . 
Nannie  Springer 
TinaMcFarland. 
Olive  B.  Long.  . 
Lelia  Herron  .  . 
ElU  M.Ward.   . 
AliceK.  Dorworth 
May  Y.  Taylor . 
J.  N. Moyer.;.  . 
Jennie  B.  Reese. 
Alice  Dickinson. 
Cora  C.Groasman 
Averala  Crossan. 
Joseph  Y.Stewart 
Amos  Dougherty 
Sadie  £.  Miller . 
May  E.  Bailev  . 
Blanche  McClurg 
Sua  E.  Bunting. 
Charles  E.  Pike. 
Anna  Dickinson. 
Mary  Lacklen.   . 
B.CurtisRikehart 


P.  O.  Address. 


Ebensburg .  . 
Cresson   .  .  . 
Blandsburg.  . 
Carroliton  .  . 
Cocolamus.    . 
Pleasant  View 
McCovsvilk  .  , 
Newcastle   . 
Portersvilie   .  , 
New  Wllmi^gto 
Newcastle   .  . 
McKccsport  . 
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Cambiiai. 
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Rebenborg.  .  . 
ToughkenamoD. 
WalCice  .... 
Pftrkersbuiv .  . 
New  Garden .  . 
Cedar  KnoU  .  . 
LewisviUe  .  .  . 
Potutown*.  .  . 
Mendenhall   .  . 
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Hone  w'l  Cot.  Wk 
£.  Nantmeal. 
Wallace  .  .  . 
Londonderry. 
Pottstown  .  . 
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Marg'tThompson  West  Chester. 
Lillian  R.  Feese.  !s4aSpruce  st^Leb 
Bertha  Crossan 


10566 


Bertha  EHannum 
Eli'h  PFHannum 
Clara  H.  Hook 
Flor'ceHBeitman 
Carrie  Garman. 
£  E.  Rosenberger 


10597  Elsie  L  Welsh.  . 

10598  PauUne  Wallace 

10599  Alice  V.  Joyce  , 

10600  Pearl  S. Ingram  . 

10601  Sadie  F.Brubaker 

10603  Rebecca  Noble 
10603 1  Roland'^ . Bowers 

10604  James  B.  Musser. 
106051  Diil'n  Bomberger 
10606IJ.  T.  Forney  .   . 
106071  J.  E.  Maihiot.   . 
10608  ChariesG.Bewley 
10609' Arhur  D.Hawk  . 
10610!  Horace  K  Martin 
1061 1 ! Samuel  W.Brown 

10613  S.  B.  Landis..  . 
106T3  Margie  E..White. 

10614  Emma  Ebrigbt . 

10615  MaudeE.Herman 
io6i6iSannieA.  Hartz. 
io6i7llraKrieder .  .  . 
io6i8{ldaO*Neil  .  .  . 
10619  Nelle  M.  Sharp. 
10630  Edna  E.  Seltzer. 
io6ailHarry  B.  Reigel. 
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Columbia  .  .  . 
Delta,  York  co. 
Reamstown  .  . 
Manheim  .  .  . 
Columbia  .  .  . 
Christiana  .  .  . 
Hcrrville.  .  .  . 
Strasburg  .  .  . 
Beanown  .  .  . 
Christiana.  .  . 
New  Holland    . 

Lincoln 

Litits.RFDNo.a 
E.  Peter»buTg  . 
Elisabethtown  . 
Churchtown  .  . 


»i 


10633 
10633 
10634 
10635 
10636 
10637 
io6a8 


Mary  G.  Allen 
Ella  H.  Beitler  . 
Ella  M.  Erdman. 
Julia  A.  Kramer. 
EmmaFKramlich 
Daisy  MReichard 
Chas.  Schmerker 


Spring  Grove." 

West  Earl .  . 

Maytown    .  . 
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Lebanon .  .  . 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

p.  O.  Addreu.     C«inl)>. 


nj.  ScU  .  . 

, In  J.  RltkH 

,1  M»  Kifflc 
|,J,4FaL.o.. 


I  J.  £.  Fu 
»  O.K.  1 


)4  C.Bia'cheWagMi  Li 


LD  RlchUndStuton 


i^feS 


Zictlcr.    E 

tiR  CuUin  U1 


A.RUcr 


'o6sI 


'.  E.  a 
C.  E.  Swwirt. 

tUurriT  Moon 
.  J.  WtddiU  .  U 
Mac  Protturo.         " 
Sadla  AlkD  .  . 
Mary  B,Cmrtar_ 
Lulu  MoorhcMd  . 
HuryCMock. 
Jobi  E.  AdtiKi  . 
EUleShuk.    .  . 
Clu'K  McCre<>1it|Ailn 

Pearl  E.Uuk  . 

Pari  Alllioo  .  . 

t^.  RoUr.  .    "  " 
Proton  Real  . 
MUT  F.  Hallott.  t 
Eliabelh  Huce- 
CUn  P.  Fs]F . 
FuDDyL.Bcntrr 


u  EUaKine 


uCobbJct. 


10667 


Irnins  VollDer 
lUidnStefrisd  . 
:aro]iKe.Suti«' 
junA.   ZeiiloQ 
Ilici  M.Miki. 

jlEUailMtb  Kuu 
UlaC.  WcirJ  . 
Rem  N.  Slrock. 

-    -J-;' 


.'  HuDtisfd'r^  ! 
.    SbfrlcyibuTE  . 


Stei 


ABnMM,Su: 
Lillie  Edwa 

MRebecoA. 

OliieLHammond  Fi 
iViUE-Oonnldton  [' 


Johnton    .  fordCily  .^ 

Eomi  V.  Kmni 

H.  L.  Mouiet.   . 

Geoiiii  L.  Wolle  : 

M.  H.  BBUKhmaD  _ 

I  H.  Moiib  Cyphn  .  .  . 

im  P.  GwinlWDllibutg  .  . 

nH.CooTcr  New  PranVIln 
■  ■'  ■■        'Edmvill*   .  . 

S.  NcilicMowcnFayi^villa  '. 
Floi.Witllenpiion  Chimbenburj 
TbomuA.Gnnt  W.  EutoD.  . 
MnMULiinInjer 


ISt'lf.M 


tX^, 


\t  C.  E.  Dodioii . 


Incoming 

Cumbetlud 


line  Sprins . 


DcuttGap   , 


Wuhlna'iiRDls 


Oak  Moot  . 

Ellabah  . 


Kuharine  Mon 
Fan'yMcClellsi 
Belle  McKay  , 

AnDie  Price.    . 
NcUle  Price.   . 
Claca  M.  Robbtu 
Edna  A.  Sieben. 

iSj^M^vSeT.' 
Emma  Wagner, 
lobn  H.  Snyder. 
FrnnceiCampbe  II 
E.  A.  Miles.  .  . 
(J.  H.  Bartfaold  . 


Fiiher-i  Feny . 
Smelbport . 


WE    CANNOT   MAKE    OLD    BOOKS    NEW   BUT 

We  Can  K.eep  Books  in  Good  Condition 

and  make  them  Last  Nearly  Twice  as  liong  as  usual  by  protecting  them  from 
the  daily  wear  and  handling  through  the  use  of  the 

Holden  Book  Covers 
Self  Binders  and 
Transparent  Paper 

Can  any  School    Board  afford  to  let  their  books 

wear  out  without  first  investigating  our  claims  and 

giving  weight  to  the  experience  and  results   other 

cities  have  attained — cities  that  have  used  these  articles  for  the  past  twenty  years, 

ordering  annually  ? ____^ 

A  FEW  W^ORDS  or  APPRECIATION,'  ';' 

NoRRiSTOWH,  Pa.,  May  itt,  1903. 
We  have  uied  the  Holden  Book  Coven  in  out  Schools  rwnunyyean  and  cbeecfull^  UKilj  to  Ae  good 
MTvice  thejr  render  in  the  preservation  ol  the  book*. 

The7  not  only  keep  the  booki  clein  but  add  great]]'  to  tbdr  dnialMlity.     It  {ny*  to  have  all  booki 
coveted  with  the  "  Holden  Book  Coven." 

Harrisburc,  Fa.,  May  i«,  1903. 
We  have  uied  the  Holden  Book  Coven  in  onr  Schoolt  for  the  la«t  ten  years.     In  all  thU  time  we  have 
Dot  round  anything  to  equal  them  in  adaptability  as  well  as  durabJHty. 
"Hiey  last  a  long  time  and  wear  well. 

Lancastu,  Fa.,  May  1st,  1903. 
We  have  puichaied  the  Holden  Book  Coven,  Self  Bindcn  and  Transparent  Paper  for  a  number  of 
yean  and  have  always  found  Ihem  satiifactoty  and  ecoDonical. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 


Q.  W.  HOLDEN,  Pr.it. 
U.  C.  HOLDS  N,  Stc'y. 


SFRnTCm'THiT.n,  IiIASS. 


\  CYR  REAPERS    BY  GRAPES  | 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


i^'mm 


mt 


Adopted  Moy  12th  for  Exdusfve  Use  in  the 

CITY  or  PITTSBURG 

Baird'8  Aritlimetics.     Bight  Books  for  Eight  Years 
Koddy^S  Geosri*aphies.     El6mentary— Complete 
Barne8*8  New  United  States  Histories 

Elementary  History— School  History 
Natural  Music  Course    Six  Books 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book.    Part  I 
Steps  in  English.     Parte  I  and  II 

Hall's  Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Williams  &  Rogers  Commercial  Law 
Pearson's  Xiatin  Prose  Composition 
Harkness  &  Forbes's  Caesar 
Halleck's  English  Literature 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Clarke  &  Dennis's  Elementary  Chemistry 

Laboratory  Manual  for  the  same 
Francois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition 
White's  Art  of  Teacliing 


Of  Integest  to  Mnslo  ToaohoM 

I  I ■     II  — — ^—  11    III  III        ■■  ■ 

NEW  SCHOOL  or    METHODS 
IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
July  i3-35 


ThoniaH  Tapper 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


1903 


KACULXY 

Hollis  £.  Dann 
Grant  Drake 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
July  ^j-AuguMt  8 


l^mory  P.  Russell 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas 


Offers  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  presenting  music  in  public  school  classes. 
Circulars  with  detailed  information  sent  to  any  address  on  request 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


tioi. 
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A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


^— • 


^■-«h 


_ 


Adopted  Moy  12th  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the 

CITY  or  PITTSBURG 

T  • 

I 

Baird's  Arithmetics.     Bight  Books  for  Eight  Years 
Koddy^s  Geographies.    El6mentary— Complete 
Barneses  New  United  States  Histories 

Elementary  History— School  History 
Natural  Music  Course    six  Books 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book.    Part  I 
Steps  in  English.     Parts  I  and  II 

Hall's  Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Williams  &  Rogers  Commercial  Law 
Pearson's  .Latin  Prose  Composition 
Harkness  &  Forbes's  Caesar 
Halleck's  English  Literature 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Clarke  &  Dennis's  Elementary  Chemistry 

Laboratory  Manual  for  the  same 
Francois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition 
White's  Art  of  Teaching 


Of  Integest  to  iffnslo  TaaohoM 

I  '    ■  Ml     ll.llll       li  I  ■  ■  ■  ■     I        ■■  I    II    ■     I 

NEW  SCHOOL  or   METHODS 
IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
July  i3-25 


1903 


KACULXY 


Thomas  Tapper  Hollis  £.  Dann 

I>anlel  Gregory  Mason      Grant  Drake 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
July  ^7-August  8 


l^mory  P.  Russell 
Mrs.  £mma  A.  Thomas 


Offers  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  presenting  music  in  public  school  classes. 
Circulars  with  detailed  information  sent  to  any  address  on  request 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


ti^: 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


i*"-» 


^■^ 


Adopted  Moy  12th  for  Exclusive  Use  in  the 

CITY  or  PITTSBURG 

Baird's  Arithmetics.     Eight  Books  for  Eight  Years 
lieddy^s  Geographies.    Elementary— complete 
Barneses  New  United  States  Histories 

Elementary  History— School  History 
Natural  Music  Course    six  Books 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book.    Part  I 
Steps  in  English.     Parte  I  and  II 

HalPs  Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 
Williams  &  Rogers  Commercial  Law 
Pearson's  Xiatin  Prose  Composition 
Harkness  &  Forbes's  Oaesar 
Halleck's  English  Literature 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Clarke  &  Dennis's  Elementary  Chemistry 

Laboratory  Manual  for  the  same 
Francois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition 
White's  Art  of  Teaching 


Of  Integest  to  Iffnslo  Teaoh»M 

NEW  SCHOOL  or   METHODS 
IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    MUSIC 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
July  13-35 


1903 


KACULXY 


Thomas  Tapper  Hollls  £.  Dann 

Daniel  Gromrory  Mason      Grant  Brake 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
July  27-Au|:ust  8 


Kniory  P.  Russell 
Mr8.  Smma  A.  Thomas 


Offers  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  presenting  music  in  public  school  classes. 
Circulars  with  detailed  information  sent  to  any  address  on  request 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


tidi 


3  2044  102  791   522 


• 


